Free Collective Bargaining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this year marks the 30th anni- 
versary of successful collective bargain- 
ing between the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and the International Association of 
Machinists. To commemorate this and 
the progress achieved under collective 
bargaining agreements, Lockheed has 
published a pamphlet entitled “Free Col- 
lective Bargaining—What It Means to 
You.” I share the faith which Lockheed 
and President P. L. Siemiller of the IAM 
have expressed in our system of collective 
bargaining and I insert the text of this 
pamphlet in the Recorp, as follows: 
FREE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—WHaAT Ir MEANS 

TO You 
(A Lockheed Aircraft Corp. report to employ- 
ees represented by the Machinists’ Union 
on the goth anniversary of its first labor 
contract with the union) 
TO LOCKHEED EMPLOYEES REPRESENTED BY THE 
TAMAW 


Anniversaries are pleasant occasions, par- 
ticularly when they provide an opportunity 
to review a history of progress. 

the many years of service to our 
members the IAMAW has developed several 
effective longstanding relationships with in- 
dustrial companies. The Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation is one of these. 

The relationship between Lockheed Air- 
craft and the IAMAW has been built up over 
the years through collective bargaining, free 
of governmental interference. We want it to 
remain that way. When you take freedom 
away from the bargaining process and sub- 
stitute compulsion, you are taking the first 
step toward destroying one of America's most 
precious rights. 

We think it is appropriate and timely for 
Lockheed to call attention to the 30th an- 
niversary of representation of many of their 
employees by the IAMAW. The Machinists’ 
Union looks forward with pleasure to a con- 
tinuance of this relationship. 

P. L. SIEMILLER, 
President, IAMAW. 


TO LOCKHEED EMPLOYEES REPRESENTED BY THE 
TAMAW 


This year marks a 30-year relationship be- 
tween Lockheed and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. 
I believe it has been a mutually successful 
relationship largely because Lockheed and 
the IAMAW have been working toward sev- 
eral important common objectives: 

Fair treatment of al] employees. 

Good pay and benefits. 

Opportunity to advance. 

Suitable and safe working conditions, 

Good-faith collective bargaining. 

In working for these objectives we have 
developed mutual respect. And through the 
shared efforts of the corporation and the 
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IAMAW, I believe we have made Lockheed a 
good place to work. 

We at Lockheed will strive to keep it that 
way. 

A. CARL KOTCHIAN, 
President, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

During the 30-year relationship between 
Lockheed and the Machinists’ Union, collec- 
tive bargaining has been the cement that 
has bound the two parties together. 

No one pretends that this long association 
has been without its problems. Such prob- 
lems are inevitable. It is not the nature of 
a company-union relationship to be one of 
passive acceptance on either side. Tension 
can be expected. But it can be a relationship 
of constructive tension. 

But during these 30 years the cement has 
held fast. We have relied on collective bar- 
gaining to reconcile differences and to de- 
velop equitable and reasonable solutions to 
problems. It has worked—and worked well. 

The 30-year experience of Lockheed and 
the Machinists’ Union is actually a strong ar- 
gument for preserving collective bargaining. 

Now, on this anniversary, we think it is 
useful and instructive to review that experi- 
ence, 

A PAGE FROM LABOR HISTORY 


In 1937, when many other companies were 
beset by violent labor unrest, Lockheed vol- 
untarlly recognized the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists as collective bargaining 
agent. 

As the corporation grew, so did the union. 
After World War II, as new Lockheed plants 
sprang up around the country, hourly-paid 
employees in many of those plants chose the 
IAM as their collective bargaining agent, The 
agreement signed in 1937 took up a single 
page and covered only a few hundred people. 
By 1967, 28 separate agreements were in 
force, covering almost 50,000 employees in 
over 500 jobs. Each agreement contains nego- 
tiated provisions designed to insure fair and 
consistent treatment of employees, And each 
is tailored to the needs of represented people 
in 32 different Lockheed locations. 

Of course, through the years several other 
unions have represented smaller groups of 
Lockheed employees. With each, good faith 
collective bargaining has been the key to the 
development of effective relationships. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 


When an organization grows in size, as has 
Lockheed, the problem of keeping in touch 
with its people grows even faster. How do 
you solve it? 

One way is through collective bargaining. 
It helps keep lines of communication open 
something that critics frequently forget. At 
Lockheed frequent committee meetings, joint 
projects, and daily contact between uhion 
stewards and company representatives help 
solve the communications problem. An im- 
portant way that Lockheed keeps in touch” 
with its represented people is through their 
union. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO LIVING STANDARDS? 


When you think of living standards, you 
think first of all about wages. We all know 
they have gone up, but it is hard to realize 
how much. The chart opposite tells the story. 

But we know the cost of living has gone 
up too, and some of us have an uneasy feel- 
ing that Inflation eats up wage increases. 

And, of course, it does to some extent. But 
not nearly so much as you might think. 
The chart on the lower right shows that 


wages under collective bargaining have gone 

up about two and a half times as fast as 

living costs for Lockheed—IAMAW people. 
OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED 

Along with rising living standards goes 
rising opportunity—for education, for self- 
fulfillment, and for personal advancement. 
Under collective bargaining individual lines 
of opportunity are kept open so that in- 
creased skill, experience, and training can 
result in career progress. 

MORE THAN “FRINGE” 

Twenty or more years ago employee bene- 
fits were so minor somebody started calling 
them “fringe.” Today the term Is still used, 
but it ls no longer descriptive. 

Collective bargaining is our nation's sys- 
tem for meeting the changing wants of un- 
ion-represented employees. Nowhere is its 
success more evident than in the area of 
expanding benefit programs. 

People have become more interested in 
security and in leisure time. So retirement 
and medical programs have mushroomed, 
and time off for vacations and holidays has 
grown. The growth of these benefits for 
Lockheed-IAMAW people is shown in these 
oe growth achieved through bargain- 

g. 

LABOR PEACE IS NOT NEWS 

About the only time collective bargaining 
makes news is when a strike occurs, Conflict 
is news, but peace is not. Year in and year 
out, collective bargaining has worked better 
than most of us realize. Disputes arise and 
are settled. Negotiations occur and agree- 
ments are reached, This is the collective bar- 
gaining that seldom makes headlines. 

But of course some strikes do occur, and 
some have occurred at Lockheed. In 30 years 
there have been seven strikes by the 
IAMAW at various Lockheed plants—some 
major, some minor. But when we realize that 
we have negotiated more than 135 labor con- 
tracts without so much as an hour lost be- 
cause of strikes, the ratio looks pretty good. 
Two billion man hours have been worked at 
Lockheed under Machinists’ labor contracts 
in the last 30 years. Only .2% of these man 
hours were lost by strike. 

Actually, the Lockheed-Machinist strike 
record is better than that of unionized in- 
dustry in general and of the aerospace indus- 
try in particular. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNDER ATTACK 

Many people are beginning to call collec- 
tive bargaining a failure. 

If labor and management can't avoid 
strikes and lockouts that hurt the public, 
these people say, then let there be com- 
pulsory arbitration or labor courts or 
government seizure or some other govern- 
ment action to take settlement of the dis- 
pute out of the parties’ hands. 

But collective bargaining is not a failure. 
The Lockheed-IAMAW record is just one of 
many success stories. 

We think those who would junk free col- 
lective bargaining for some unknown and 
unproved system might better spend more 
time studying its overall success rather than 
concentrating on its failures. 8 

Does collective bargaining work? Lockheed 
and the IAMAW have made it work. As a re- 
cent editorial in The Machinist said. 
the fact remains that collective bargaining 
is one of the great successes of the American 
system,” 
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Perhaps Roy Siemiller, IAMAW president, 
said it best in the letter that appears in this 
booklet: “When you take freedom away from 
the bargaining parties and substitute com- 
pulsion, you are taking the first step toward 
destroying one of America’s most precious 
rights.” 

Collective bargaming is one of our most 
precious rights. It's the best system yet for 

differences between unions and in- 
dustry. Lockheed wants to preserve it. The 
union wants to. We believe most of you will 
too, 


A Box Score of Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Arab 
countries of the Middle East continue to 
train and equip terrorist groups. These 
groups have been penetrating the bor- 
ders of Israel for almost 20 years on mis- 
sions of death and destruction. 

The following editorial from the Jew- 
ish Press of October 27, 1967, contains a 
chronology of terrorist attacks during 
the period September 19 to October 2. 

So that our colleagues will better un- 
derstand the situation with which Israel 
is faced, I commend the editorial to their 
attention: 

A Box Score or TERROR 


The Arab nations are pleading before the 
United Nations, that their word is their 
bond. They are only interested in peace, they 
say, yet the following calendar of terror tells 
another story. 

Sept. 19: Seven Israelis seriously injured 
when their homes were blown up in Jeru- 
salem by El Fatah terrorists. 

Sept. 21: A cannery in Kibbutz Givat 
Haim blown up; several Israelis seriously 
injured. 

Sept. 23: An Israeli police officer injured 
by an Arab terrorist who threw hand gre- 
nades in a shopping section of Nablus, Hun- 
dreds of women and children narrowly 
missed death. 

Sept. 24: A three year old child killed when 
his home was blown up. Both parents severely 


ured. 

Sept. 24: Ten El Fatah terrorists captured. 
Found with Chinese-made sub-machine 
guns, mortars, and ammunition, five miles 
from Moshav Ometz. 

Sept. 26: Mustafa Hamis, second-in-com- 
mand of the El Fatah terrorists, captured 
along with 200 admitted terrorists who said 
they were trained in Damascus and Lebanon. 

Sept. 27: Two Israeli border policemen 
Killed. Three terrorists captured. 

Sept. 28: Thirty terrorists captured in 
Jenim, thirty more in Tulkarm; a border 
policemen killed. 

Sept. 29: Arab time-bomb found in U.S. 
Embassy complex one minute before it was 
set to explode. Hundreds could have been 
killed. 

Oct. 2: Four terrorists capture, torture 
and murder 20 year old Israeli soldier as they 
blew up homes in Kibbutz Hamadia. Entire 
home areas had been mined. 

This is only part of the reign of terror the 
Arabs have inflicted on Israel since Sep- 
tember. King Hussein has shouted to the 
press that the terrorism is deplorable—yet 
a number of the captured terrorists admitted 
being trained under Jordan auspices, 

Syria has denied any connection with the 
terrorists. 
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Nasser has sworn that he has no connec- 
tion with the terrorists activities. 

Damascus and Lebanon likewise disavow 
any connection with the Incidents, 

So who's rocking the boat? 


Drastic’ Gun Law Cuts Legal Sales, Tax 


Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent article appearing in the 
American Rifleman, the official publica- 
tion of the National Rifle Association of 
America, entitled “Drastic Gun Law Cuts 
Legal Sales, Tax Income.” 

This article sets forth the economic 
impact, in terms of lost sales and taxes 
and in increased administrative costs, of 
Philadelphia’s drastic gun control law. 
The article also describes the results of 
an investigation which shows that sup- 
port for the legislation was more illu- 
sory than real. 

The article follows: 

Drastic Gun Law Cuts LecaL Sates, Tax 
INCOME 
(By Frank G. McGuire) 


“I was in Philadelphia once, but it was 
closed.” 

That well-known. wisecrack very nearly 
sums up the situation on legitimate gun ac- 
tivities—but not crime today in the City 
of Brotherly Love. 

Two years after City Council passed the 
most drastic gun control law in the nation, 
legal sales of firearms to reputable citizens 
have slumped about 90%, to judge by tax re- 
turns, but criminal misuse of guns has re- 
sulted in more killings than before the law 
was enacted. 

Philadelphia officials claimed their touted 
“model” gun law, aimed at criminals, would 
not unduly inconvenience the city’s several 
hundred thousand hunters and target shoot- 
ers. Yet it has driven a third of Philadel- 
phia's licensed retail firearms dealers out of 
town or out of business; and their businesses 
did not cater to the underworld but to 


sportsmen. 

No official statement as te the cost of en- 
forcing the firearms regulation was forth- 
coming, but opponents of the measure esti- 
mated that it cost the city $15 per investiga- 
tion. The application fee for a firearms per- 
mit, $1, leaves the balance to be borne by 
taxpayers. 

Mayor James H. J. Tate, who went into 
office not long before the new law was pro- 
posed, announced a highly publicized pro- 
gram to bolster police protection for citi- 
zens, The program was cut back consider- 
ably after it developed that it would cost as 
much as $15 million a year. Yet the city ad- 
ministration found funds for its gun con- 
trol program. 

One after the new law took effect, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin quoted various au- 
thoritative sources as estimating that it cost 
the city, all told, $3 million to $10 million— 
enough to have financed a good part of the 
extra police protection. Figured in these es- 
timates, which came mostly from sporting 
goods dealers and a few public officials, were 
the admitted 90% drop in receipts from fire- 
arms sales taxes, the taxpayer-borne cost 
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of police investigations, and taxes lost 
through nonsale of hunting accessories and 
the like. 

Well over a year after the enactment, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer in a Page One series 
entitled. Violent Crime—A City’s Problem,” 
hit upon a truism: Tou can't very well pass 
a law against crime, since it's illegal by 
definition.” 

The newspaper also noted: 

“Laws can operate to prevent erime only 
if people themselves are going to obey them 
or if police can be on hand to prevent law- 
breaking before it occurs. 

“Not long ago the city passed a firearms 
registration ordinance to keep firearms out 
of the hands of gangsters and psychotics, Yet 
the figures of crimes involving firearms have 
remained just as high as before, Approxi- 
mately the same number of people shoot and 
are shot by each other as before the law was 
passed.” 

During the 3 years prior to the new 
Philadelphia gun law, police there apparently 
weren't too much troubled by pistol owner- 
ship. For the number of applications to buy 
pistols under the then existing law increased 
by a third while the percentage of applica- 
tions denied by the police went down. 

Here are the figures, suggesting that the 
Philadelphia police, far from tightening up 
because they were plagued by pistols, per- 


“mitted more and more citizens to buy hand- 


guns; 
BEFORE THE NEW LAW (PISTOLS ONLY) 


Year 


Total applica- Percent rejected 
by police 


tions to buy 


3, 157 2.9 


Tag, 15, 1965, to Apr. 15, 1966. Figures for 1966 are not ye 
available. i gures for 1966 are not yet 


Figures for the first year under the new 
law reveal that it not only reduced pistol 
sales but cut sharply into local sales of rifles 
and shotguns, for the total of 3,157 included 
all 3 kinds of firearms. Thus the total of the 
3 is scarcely half the sales of pistols, alone, 
before the new law took effect. The law's 
sponsors obviously consider this good, al- 
though, just as obviously, it must interfere 
drastically with sportsmen who are the 
principal buyers of rifles and shotguns. 

Philadelphia has a sizeable efficient police 
department with many intelligent and 
articulate law officers. Some of them un- 
doubtedly hold opinions regarding the new 
gun law. During several weeks in Philadel- 
phia, I made persistent efforts to interview 
a city police official who would discuss the 
effect of the law for publication. I was 
politely shunted from one to another, in a 
genteel version of the old run-around. They 
couldn't have been nicer—or more tight- 
lipped. Never did I get an interview, 

From District Attorney Arlen Specter, a 
former staff member of the Warren Commis- 
sion who took office as Philadelphia's princi- 
pal prosecutor after the law was passed, I got 
a definite comment that the law attacks the 
crime problem from the wrong end, Specter 
said it puts concealment at a premium and 
penalizes the law-abiding citizen. 

City Controller Alexander Hemphill, a 
leading mayoral candidate in the next pri- 
mary, described the law in his outspoken 
way as: 

“A politicians' sop for calming down the 
hysterical citizens who, legitimately, want 
to cut down crime. The sportsmen who 
fought gun registration the way they did 
Were just as silly as the people who thought 
that the registration was going to do any 
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Because I had heard repeatedly that City 
Councilmen supporting the measure (all 
of them did) got nasty, threatening letters 
from sportsmen and other opponents, I went 
through correspondence files (by permis- 
sion), There were some emotional, strongly- 
worded letters, but the most menacing mere- 
ly said they would never again vote for said 
Councilmen if they supported the bill. The 
truly significant thing, however, was the al- 
most total absence of letters favoring the 
measure. 

The backers of Bill 560, as It was known 
before enactment, claimed the support of 
“hundreds of thousands” of women. At a 
public hearing on wheher 560 should be- 
come law, exactly 8 of these clubwomen ap- 
peared, So I made the rounds of several 
Councilmen's offices to see if the city's con- 
sclentious housewives and bustling business- 
women had deluged City Hall with feminine 
notes professing to want Bill 560. 

In one Councilman’s office, I was gracious- 
ly permitted to go through the entire file 
on the subject. I personally checked and 
double-checked every letter received. There 
were ‘approximately 125. Without exception, 
they opposed Bill 560. Not a solitary letter 
favored it. I turned to the Councilman and 
said, “I understand there was a lot of sup- 
port for this bill. Is there another flle?" The 
Councilman assured me that was the “com- 
plete” file. “What about letters from those 
hundreds of thousands of women?” I asked. 
The Councilman replied, “I guess we didn't 
get many.” “Any,” I corrected. 

At another Councilman's office down the 
hall, the Councuman's assistant told me, 
We got about a hundred letters on it, I 
guess.” I asked, What was the ratio of those 
for and against?” Oh, about 90 opposed it 
and the rest thought it was all right.” 

From a third Councilman’s office I got the 
same story. 

The “several hundred thousand women” 
represented by club officers as being ardently 
in favor of the law apparently failed to write 
even a postcard in favor of it. As Councilman 
Gaetano Giordano remarked to me, “There 
was a lot of phony support.” 

I asked a woman community leader why 
she supported the bill. 

“The opponents of the bill kept saying they 
had to defend their homes,” she said indig- 
nantly. Now, I ask you, in this day and age? 
This isn't the frontier any more.” In her 
next breath, the lady said: “By the way, did 
you know that during those riots we had 
here a couple of years ago, that the rioters 
stole 3,000 guns from pawn shops and sport- 
ing goods stores?” 

The Philadelphia City Council totals 17 
members and it is virtually impossible, for 
one reason or another, for an individual to 
poll the entire membership. The Council- 
men voted unanimously for the gun law. 
If any of them have changed their minds, 
the only one who sald so to me was Council- 
man Giordano, a delicatessen operator repre- 
senting the city’s 2nd District. He now thinks 
the law is “a joke” and would vote No“ if he 
has another chance. 


Boys From Syracuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend, the 174th Tactical Fighter 
Group, the world famous “Boys from 
Syracuse,” celebrated its 20th anniver- 
Sary. 


joc 
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The group was founded on October 28, 
1947, by Lt. Col. Michael C. Malone as a 
component of the organized State militia. 
The first meeting was attended by only a 
handful of men, 16 officers and 35 airmen. 
Out of that small number, however, the 
group's present leader, Col. Curtis Irwin, 
has molded one of the most capable 
fighting units ever assembled. 

Over the years, the “Boys from Syra- 
cuse” have been the recipients of numer- 
ous awards and citations. In 1963, they 
were cited as the outstanding unit of the 
New York Air National Guard and they 
received the NYANG commander's 
trophy. The following year, they received 
the TAC Achievement Award for flying 
safety, and in 1965, they were awarded 
the Pentagon's On-the-Job Unit Achieve- 
ment Award from the National Guard 
Bureau for the most outstanding train- 
ing program. That same year, they re- 
ceived the Gen. Lewis Evans Boutwell 
Award as the most combat-ready jet 
fighter group in the entire 102d Tactical 
Fighter Wing. 

During the Berlin crisis of 1965, the 
“Boys from Syracuse” were called up to 
fly ground support missions for the U,S. 
Tth Army serving in France. Their serv- 
ice was most commendable and won wide- 
spread acclaim, 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to represent 
the headquarters area for the 174th Tac- 
tical Fighter Group, which is located at 
Hancock Field in Syracuse. I am prouder 
still to represent these valiant airmen 
who have dedicated themselves to the 
freedom and security of America. 


Needed: Interstate Attack Against Air 
Pollution À 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, air pollu- 
tion does not respect political boundaries. 

As President Johnson, who has pro- 
vided great leadership in this field, said 
in January when he sent the adminis- 
tration’s suggested air pollution program 
to the Congress: 

Winds carrying waste gases have no respect 
for manmade political boundaries. The ques- 
tion we must answer is: Shall we, the victims 
of pollution, hinder our fight against it by 
concerning ourselves more with artificial 
boundaries than with our people's health? 

Today, although many of our severest pol- 
lution problems involve more than one State 
jurisdiction, there is not a single effective 
interstate program in the Nation. Efforts to 


-achieve uniform control activities among 


neighboring States and communities have 
failed, despite added Federal financial in- 
centives. 


The Air Quality Act of 1967, which will 
be coming to the floor shortly for debate 
and vote, contains provisions to assure 
that there will be an interstate attack on 
air pollution: the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is required to in- 
dicate those regions, interstate in nature, 
which need to have air pollution treated 
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as a regional problem and for which 
planning commission funds will be pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. 

This provision is a vitally important 
one, and it is one of the many new provi- 
sions which cause me to say that I will 
Topos the bill when it comes to the 

r. 


The Kee Report: Antimissile Defense a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is antimissile de- 
fense. The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Our Government recently made one of the 
most important policy decisions in the history 
of the United States. It was also one of the 
most reluctant. 

Because of the growing menace of the nu- 
clear stockpile now being built by Red China, 
the Federal Government decided that a nu- 
clear defense system is urgently needed to 
protect our country against sneak attack. 

This defense line will be designed to pro- 
tect against enemy missiles only, and not 
against invading ships or airplanes. It will 
cost about five billions of dollars and it is 
intended to guard our country at least until 
1980. Because, eventually, a far more expen- 
sive defense system may be necessary, the 
newspapers describe the one now proposed as 
a thin defense. 

Today's mass destruction weapons are 
deadly in execution. They are also complex 
enough in operation to baffle those of us who 
are untrained in the specialized fleld of sci- 
ence. Despite this fact, I shall now try to ex- 
plain in non-technical terms how this defense 
system proposes to operate. 

The new system will be composed of fifteen 
or twenty anti-missile batteries located at 
outposts in Alaska and Hawaii and along our 
extended coastlines. Please think of these 
batteries as automatic sentinals able to detect 
the approach of enemy missiles and geared to 
send up our own missiles to search and de- 
stroy. In other words, the job of the American 
sentinal is to seek out and explode the enemy 
missile before it lets loose its destruction upon 
our towns and cities. 

It may require two years or more before 
this defense system is in operation. In addi- 
tion to the construction cost of five billions 
of dollars, it will take 500 millions annually 
to keep it on operation. 

The anual outlay for defense by the United 
States now exceeds the costliest year of World 
War II. The cost will climb each year. In 
other words, we are now engaged in the most 
terrifying arms race in human history, the 
pace of which seems to increase as each year 
goes by. 

The American people are unanimous in 
their desire for peace. The American people 
are against war. The idea of conquering other 
people or other territories is contrary to every 
decent citizen. In the face of this, suppose 


we examine the national conscience to see 


if our Government is responsible in any de- 
gree for the current nuclear arms race. 

The United States and its allies first un- 
locked the secret of the atom during World 
War II. As a result, they had a monopoly on 
the most destructive weapon ever invented. 
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They could have employed this monopoly for 
selfish purposes. Instead, in the grandest ges- 
ture in history, the United States and its 
allies offered to surrender this monopoly to 
international control in return for proper 
S i 
This offer came before the United Nations 
about 20 years ago. Every nation in the world 
voted to outlaw these mass destructive 
Weapons except Soviet Russia and the satel- 
lite nations under the domination of Mos- 
cow. In other words, Stalin and Stalin alone 
plunged the world into the nuclear arms 
Tace. Since then, in defiance of world opin- 
ion, Red China has stepped up the pace by 
joining the nuclear club on a massive scale, 

Since Stalin made his fateful decision, 
both the free world and the Communist na- 
tions have expended hundreds of billions on 
costly armaments and the end is not in sight. 
This is the dreadful burden which Commu- 
nism has forced upon the whole human race. 

Thank you for listening. 


I Am an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finer weekly newspapers in the Midwest, 
the Tazewell County Reporter in Wash- 
ington, II., recently printed a prize- 
winning essay submitted to the Freedom 
Foundation by Cmdr. James C. Standish, 
U.S. Navy. The essay is really a letter 
or message if you prefer to the draft 
card burners, the demonstrators, and all 
the malcontents who have received so 
much undeserved publicity in recent 
weeks. I am under no illusion that this 
shabby crew would be persuaded by the 
commander’s stirring comments but it 
should provide some ammunition for the 
great majority of young people on col- 
lege campuses around the country who 
are opposed to all that the dropouts from 
reality have been espousing. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial from the Tazewell County 
Reporter issue of October 26, 1967, in the 
Recorp at this point: 

I Am AN AMERICAN 
(By Comdr. James C. Standish, U.S. Navy) 

Burn your draft card, boy. Join the pro- 
test marchers, the teach-ins and ban-the- 
bomb demonstrators, , 

Because I am an American I'll protect your 
right of free expression of your ideas. But 
how about some help from you? Or am I 
asking too much in expecting you to help 
combat the communistic menace to your 
rights of free assembly and peaceable pro- 
test? 

I understand your fears. I felt them in 1943 
and in 1952. I feel them again today. 
I will be afraid if I'm assigned to duty in 
Vietnam just as I was when assigned to the 
Pacific in World War II and to Korea in the 
Korean War. However, if so assigned I will go, 
because, as corny as it may sound, it is my 
duty to my country. I will go in the belief 
that it will help prevent my children from 
fighting the communists on U.S. soil at some 
later date; or preclude my opportunity for 
the likes of you to advocate surrender to 
communism at some later date, 

I understand your ignorance of the real 
goals of communism since you have been in- 
fluenced by a few idealistic, highly educated 
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boobs who inhabit an unreal world of theory. 
They chose to ignore the stated goals of 
world communism and its oft demonstrated 
means of ob these aims in the real 
world that most of us inhabit. They, and 
you, choose to ignore the lessons of history 
no matter how recent they may be. 

I also understand that you have been 
reared in an era of parental permissiveness 
that breeds scorn for discipline, law and 
order. It appears to be an era that encourages 
you to disobey any rule that you disagree 
with or did not help make. I recognize this 
environment as the spawning ground for 
your shallow excuse of refusing to participate 
in the Vietnamese War because you did not 
participtae in the decision to fight. Did you 
participate in drawnig up the Bill of Rights? 
The Constitution? Did you participate in the 
past. wars this country fought against 
tyranny and oppression? “Of course not. 
How old do you think I am?" you ask. Do 
you then reject your heritage as an Amer- 
loan resulting from these actions because 
you were not a participant? Do not the ma- 
jority of the voters of the country select the 
president and the other representatives to 
make the decisions for the people? In a de- 
mocracy do those who were ineligible to vote 
or who voted for an unsuccessful candidate 
forfeit any of their rights and privileges as 
free citizens? Are they released from any of 
thelr responsibilities as citizens? 

Child that you are, you want all the priv- 
ileges of a free man but not his responsibili- 
ties. Knowing full well that in a free so- 
clety such as ours, there are, always were 
and always will be parasites like you along 
for the free ride, I will still defend our free- 
dom as long as I shall live. 

I will protect our liberty despite your 
shortcomings as long as I shall live. I further 
hope to live long enough to see you learn 
the true meanings of liberty, freedom and 
communism, and then in spite of your fears, 
volunteer to serve your country, Only then, 
child, will you realize that freedom is not a 
free ride but it is secured and held at great 
cost. 


Dr. King’s Brand of “Nonviolence” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal by Dr. Martin Luther King to close 
down Washington with a massive“ 
in” is deplorable. Nothing could damge 
the cause of social progress more than 
intimidation and threats. 

I trust he will think better of his sug- 
gestion before the hotheads act on it. 

The following editorial concerning 
this matter was broadcast by station 
WMaAL here in Washington during the 
week of October 22, 1967, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Dr. KiNG's BRAND or “NONVIOLENCE” 

Dr. Martin Luther King must have suf- 
fered a slip of the tongue when he advocated 
camping thousands of persons in Washing- 
ton with the avowed purpose of disrupting 
the city. Such a remark hardly upholds Dr. 
King’s image as a Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

Yet Dr. King solemnly proclaimed that a 
gigantic “camp-in” may be “necessary” to 
“pressure” Congress into passage of a $20 
billion a year anti-poverty bill. Dr. King 
wants this bill to include teed in- 
come, guaranteed jobs and plenty of other 
“guarantees.” 
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We appreciate Dr. King's concern for social 
problems, but we deplore his suggested meth- 
od of achieving his goals. It takes a devious 
twist of the imagination to picture the right 
of peaceful assembly extending to a “camp- 
in.” There is no right to “make sure a city 
will not function”, as Dr. King put it. 

Dr. King should think twice. To attempt 
to dictate to Congress what laws it should 
pass, by use of threats and intimidation, is 
to damage the cause of social upgrading. 


Obscene Material Available to Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, many con- 
stituents have communicated with me 
protesting the apparent lack of enfore- 
ing Federal laws with reference to the 
mailing of obscene materials. 

Many letters concern the distribution 
of the November 1967 issue of Playboy 
magazine. The Columbus Dispatch on 
October 30, 1967, ran a news story en- 
titled “Obscene Material Available to 
Children: Survey Shows Nudist Maga- 
zines Near Schools.” The Columbus Dis- 
patch is to be commended for its dis- 
closure of the freedom of display. and 
sale of obscene materials in the city of 
Columbus. 

There is little wonder that juvenile 
delinquency mounts year after year when 
publications of this kind are so readily 
available to so many youngsters as soon 
as they are able to read. 

Steps should be taken to prohibit the 
distribution of adult publications with 
sex as their major appeal, such as Play- 
boy magazine. 

In Playboy we find pseudoserious ar- 
ticles with displays of sex and nudity 
on alternate pages. Fathers add to the 
problem by bringing home for children 
to see these flashy mixtures of philoso- 
phy and philandering which make mil- 
lions for their publishers. 

The problem is, however, one for ac- 
tion at every level of government. The 
Federal Government should show the 
way by enacting new legislation which 
courts will accept and officers will 
enforce. 

I am pleased to submit the above- 
mentioned article from the Columbus 
Dispatch for inclusion in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Survey Shows Nupisr MAGAZINES NEAR 
SCHOOLS: OBSCENE MATERIAL AVAILABLE TO 
CHILDREN 

(By Graydon Hambrick) 

Columbus citizens, including local school 
children, can find ready access to obscene 
Treading material, depending on one’s defini- 
tion of obscenity. 

You can pay 25 cents for a magazine such 
as Intimate, with its front cover headlines 
which promise much but offer little, to sev- 
eral dollars for nudist es showing 
boys and girls at play without clothes. 

About the only “pornographic” magazines 
unavailable openly are extremely various sex- 
ual activities. 

Courts, including the U.S. Supreme Court, 
are without consensus as to the definition of 
salacious literature, but some local maga- 
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zines probably would not be considered good 
home reading. 

At a store in the 1100 block of N. High St., 
are stacks of innocent magazines and comic 
books displayed among popular recordings. 

When a reporter entered the shop recently 
and began browsing, the woman in charge 
said, “The girlie magazines are back here, 
mister.” 

The magazines are of the Playboy variety, 
with pseudo-serious articles sandwiched be- 
tween photos of nude and semi-nude women, 
usually in provocative positions. 

The shop is slightly more than a block 
from Everett Junior High School, 1170 Denni- 
son Ave. 

Also nearby in a drug store which has a 
magazine stand containing the latest nor- 
mal" magazines: Better Homes and Gardens, 
Time, fashion pictorials and current teen- 
appeal publications about the Monkees and 
the Beatles. 

Next to the innocuous ones there are 
other magazines which appeal to the younger 
set and which carry teaser headlines intended 
to attract sexual attention. 

The nearest point to their school at which 
Hilltonia Junior High students may purchase 
smut is a store in the 1900 block of W. Mound. 

There, in plain view of the interested pub- 
He, are legitimate magazines, to be found 
next to those such as Confidential, the first 
of the expose types which now are abundant. 

Headlines on Confidential scream: “How 
Warren Beatty Became Broad-Jumping 
Champ of Hollywood,” and inside are photos 
of the late Lenny Bruce sitting naked on a 
commode and those depicting a new jet set 
parlor game called “kiss my tattoo.” The 
tattoos, of course, are appropriately placed 
so as to expose intimate parts of the body. 

Students at Dominion Junior High; 330 
E. Dominion Blvd., must walk several blocks, 
but they can find salacious material at a 
N. High St. store. 

Innocuous teen magazines about the 
Monkees are displayed next to expose types 
which claim to offer the inside dope on the 
“Monkees 3 Forbidden Nights of Love.” 

Central High School, 75 Washington Blvd., 
and East High School, 1500 E. Broad St., are 
not particularly near newstands offering 
smutty material. But from those schools, 
students may go to the central business area 
for their extra curricular ‘reading require- 
ments. 

For example, A. W. Spring St. store offers 
on its open magazine racks run-of-the-mill 
girlie magazines. 

For more titillating photo of big-busted 
women, one must ask the clerk at the cigaret 
counter for copies of Jaguar and similar 
magazines which are priced at about 75 cents 
a copy. 

Those in the Union Station area may stop 
at a nearby. store for an appealing array of 
girlie publications. Inside photos are raw and 
numerous and, as at other stores, pur- 
chasers apparently may be of any age. 

Consumers at West High School, 179 8. 
Powell Ave., may purchase from a nearby 
chain several magazines tending to 
appeal on a lower level to teens. 

Students at North High School, 100 Ar- 
cadia Ave., are but a few blocks from High 
St., and the line of amusements in that area, 
include an art theater. 

The theater regularly shows films which 
may attract those with prurient interests. 

Despite the requirement posted in the 
cashier's cage that one must be 18 to enter, 
at least two boys who looked younger were 
admitted recently without showing the 
cashier evidence of thelr age. 

One of the recent films shown at the 


older man teasing him all the while. Later, 
when Kissey and her paramour are in bed, 
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camera tricks indicate the couple's sexual 


progress. 

In another scene, Kissey beats a second 
man with a whip. Again, camera motion 
indicates the writhing of the excited couple. 

At the theater concession stand, about 12 
titles of nudist magazines are available for 
prices ranging to $6. Also for sale are color 
and black-and-white motion picture films, 
for up to $35 for 200 feet of film. 

If one decides not to enter the theater, he 
may stand, apparently undisturbed, in front 
of the theater and view still scenes from 
coming attractions. 

The stills show the movies cast in various 
poses and stages of undress. 

In varying degrees, photos of at least ques- 
tionable value are available locally. It begs 
the question to note that tastes differ, as 
do standards for judging such material. 

Pictures—still or motion—of naked peo- 
ple are for sale in Columbus. 


Republican Mayors Endorse War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we all know, one of the most 
troublesome and conflict-producing as- 
pects of the operations of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has been the re- 
lationships between local poverty of- 
ficials and local cive and political of- 
ficials. I was greatly encouraged, there- 
fore, to receive a copy of a telegram 
signed by 22 Republican mayors from 
Hawaii to New York City sent to Senator 
Everett Dirksen and Representative 
GERALD R. Forn endorsing the war on 
poverty and urging its expansion. I was 
most pleased, too, to see the signature 
of Mayor Ronald R. James of my own 
hometown, San Jose, Calif. Mayor James 
and the other 21 Republican mayors ad- 
mit the inevitable “imperfections and 
criticisms from some corners” but they 
are confident, as am I, that these dif- 
ficulties can be worked out and that “the 
programs are a positive force in lessen- 
ing social tensions in our cities.” 

I include the entire telegram and the 
names of the 22 ors in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at point: 

TELEGRAM SENT BY Mayor BLAISDELL, OCTOBER 
11, 1967 
Hon. Everrerr DRESEN and Hon. GERALD R. 
Fond, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

We, the undersigned Mayors and Members 
of the Republican Party endorse the con- 
tinuation or expansion of the programs fos- 
tered by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

All of us are greatly concerned as we are 
continually pushing forward those projects 
in our individual cities which are aimed at 
Improving neighborhoods that can be reha- 
bilitated and to also raise the economic, edu- 
cational, and social standing of those citi- 
zens who are living in poverty. We feel the 
implementation of our! local programs as 
sponsored by OEO are giving great impetus 
toward our goal and any slowing up of such 
programs will greatly deter the progress 
which has been made thus far. 
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We fully realize that in any new program, 
such as the War on Poverty, there are bound 
to be certain imperfections and criticisms 
from some corners. But in our daily activities 
of actually seeing these programs adminis- 
tered they are proving to be successful and 
getting the job done. It is our considered 
opinion that the programs area positive force 
in lessening social tensions in our cities. All 
of us are confident they will continue to 
improve and are so meaningful as to give our 
less fortunate citizens a new hope in life. 
You can readily see people involved and 
active. These programs are realities and are 
no longer in the talking stage. The strong 
leadership provided by this agency in ad- 
ministering the various projects has been 
most impressive. 

We strongly urge each of you to encourage 
members of Congress to the OEO 
budget so that these dynamic and imagina- 
tive programs may be carried on in a success- 
ful manner. 

Neal S. Blaisdell, Honolulu, Hawati; 
John S. Ballard, Akron, Ohio; J. D. 
Braman, Seattle, Wash.; Stanley A. 
Cmich, Canton, Ohio; Frank M. Dulan, 
Utica, N. T.; Dave Hall, Dayton, Ohio; 
James M. Hewgley, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Orville L. Hubbard, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Floyd H. Hyde, Fresno, Calif.; Ronald 
R. James, San Jose, Calif.; Erik 
Jonsson, Dallas. Tex; Lawrence F. 
Kramer, Jr., Paterson, N. J.; Robert J. 
Lehnhausen, Peoria, III.: John V. 
Lindsay, New York City, N.Y; 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Baltimore, Mad.; 
John W. Potter, Toledo, Ohio; Kenneth 
A. Schmeid, Louisville, Ky.; A. V. 
Sorensen, Omaha, Nebr.; Edwin W. 
Wade, Long Beach, Calif.; George C. 
Whitmer, Des Moines, Iowa; Charles 
W. Wright, Jr., Topeka, Kans.; Clar- 

\ ence E. Vollmer, Wichita, Kans. 


The Houston Chronicle Talks Sense 
About the American Position in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to quote an editorial view recently 
expessed by the Houston Chronicle. This 
quotation, I believe, sums up in a cogent 
way where we stand in Vietnam: 

Americans will do well to remember that 
Lyndon Johnson is not the man who stands 
in the way of a peace settlement. He is will- 
ing to stop the bombing of North Vietnam if 
Hanoi will reciprocate in any way, and he is 
ready at any time to meet with Ho Ch! Minh 
or some other representative of the Hanoi 
government whenever Hanoi is willing to 
talk peace. 


The onus for peace rests in Hanoi, 
not in Washington. 

President Johnson has said time and 
time again that he is ready to talk peace 
any time, anywhere. But, obviously, he 
cannot negotiate alone. 

The Houston Chronicle concludes its 
editorial, summing up the American 
Position; by asking: 


What could be more reasonable? 


This is a good question—one that all 
Americans should seriously ponder. 
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The fact is that the policies of this 
administration in the Vietnam situation 
are both reasonable and responsible. But 
there can be no peace in Vietnam until 
Hanoi is ready to join with us in peaceful 
and honorable negotiations. 

Until this day, the war must continue. 
And no amount of criticism or protest 
can alter this inescapable fact. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp this excellent editorial from 
the Houston Chronicle: 

Way WE ARE IN VIETNAM 

Why are we in Vietnam? 

President Johnson answered that in his 
San Antonio speech three weeks ago: 

“I am convinced that by seeing this 
struggle through now, in Vietnam, we are re- 
ducing the chances of a larger war—perhaps 
a nuclear war. I would rather stand in Viet- 
nam, in our time, and by meeting this dan- 
ger now, reduce the danger for our children 
and grandchildren.” 

Secretary of State 


why last week: 
Within the next decade or two, there will 


be a billion Chinese on the mainland, armed 
with nuclear weapons, with no certainty 
about what their attitude toward the rest 


Dean Rusk explained 


up at least a billion people. They don't want 
China to overrun them 
doctrine of the world revolution. The mili- 
tancy of China has isolated China, even with- 
in the Communist world, but they have not 
drawn back from it. They have reaffirmed 
N 
å E this week the No. 2 man in the State 
Department, Nicholas Katzenbach, and the 
No. 3 man, Walt V. Rostow, added their ar- 
guments to the current Vietnam debate. 
The issue, says Rostow, is “whether the 
United States should abandon its whole post- 
war foreign Er 
And in LeS ANE most incisiye observa- 
tions of the week, State Undersecretary 
Katzenbach said that much of “the current 
wave of uneasiness over the war, much of the 
edginess, weariness and impatience really 
stems from the realization that easy alterna- 
tives do not readily present themselves.” 
Americans will do well to remember that 
Lyndon Johnson is not the man who stands 
in the way of a peace settlement. He is will- 
ing to stop the bombing of North Vietnam 
if Hanoi will reciprocate in any way, and he 
is ready at any time to meet with Ho Chi 
Minh or some other representative of the 
Hanoi government whenever Hanoi is willing 
to talk peace. 
What could be more reasonable? 


Eastern’s Service Termed Inadequate and 
Unacceptable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to enter into the Recorp an article 
that has appeared in the Aviation Daily, 
dated October 31, 1967: 

EASTERN’S Senvice CALLED “INADEQUATE AND 
UNACCEPTABLE” 

A member of the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee, which has authority over 
the CAB, yesterday blasted Eastern Alrline's 
service between Louisville, Ky., and seven 
other cities as “inadequate and unaccept- 
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able.” Rep. William O. Cowger (R-Ky.) of 
Louisville said he has called the problem to 
the attention of the CAB chairman Charles 
Murphy. Other points mentioned by Cowger 
were Cincinnati, Dallas, Detroit, Memphis, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia and Washington, 
D. O. 

Cowger said Eastern has “shortchanged” 
Louisville because of its “monopoly situation 
in the city.” He said Eastern has discontinued 
dally nonstop flights to Washington on Sun- 
days..Cowger threatened to solicit increased 
service from other airlines using the Louis- 
ville airport. 


Justice Department’s “Volunteer 


Observers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at this 
moment the Department of Justice is at- 
tempting to intimidate the electorate of 
Louisiana by the presence of so-called 
“volunteer observers.” 

As a result of this effort, I caused to be 
published in the New Orleans papers the 
following letter which explains the situa- 
tion. 

The open letter foilows, as I think all 
ought to be aware of what is happen- 


ing: 

AN Open LETTER To ALL ELECTION COMMIS- 
SIONERS, FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear COMMISSIONERS: The Department of 
Justice, under provisions of the so-called 1965 
Civil Rights Voting Act, has directed several 
Federel Agencies to provide “volunteer ob- 
servers” at the polls on election day. 

I have challenged this procedure on the 
basis that such participation by Civil Service 
employees is a violation of the Hatch Act. 
The Attorney General of the United States 
disagrees with me but does admit that if 
these so-called “volunteer observers” do more 
than merely look and observe, they are then 
in violation of the Hatch Act. In other words, 
the only thing these so-called “volunteers” 
are supposed to do without violating the 
Hatch Act is to look and listen. They are not 
supposed to interfere with any voter, to assist 
any voter, to register any voter, to violate 
any State Law: they are only to do what the 
U.S. Attorney General says they are supposed 
to do. 

In order that there can be no misunder- 
standing, I am quoting below from a letter 
dated October 23, 1967. received by me from 
Mr. John Doar, Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. The emphasis is mine 
but the language is Mr. Doar’s, in toto, and 
nothing out of context: 

“The Hatch Act forbids each federal officer 
‘to use his official authority or influence for 
the purpose of interfering with an election or 
affecting the result thereeof,’ (5 U.S.C. 118i). 
Federal observers are assigned to those par- 
ishes in which the Attorney General finds 
there is a need to determine firsthand 
whether persons entitled to vote are being 
allowed to vote and whether their votes are 
being properly counted and tabulated, They 
are present only as observers and do not in- 
terfere with or attempt to influence the 
voting process, their function is to report to 
the Attorney General so that he may exer- 
cise his responsibilities for enforcing the 
Voting Rights Act. Their right so to observe 
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is protected by order of the three-judge fed- 
eral district court, in United States v. Louisi- 
ana, 11 R.R.L.R, 1879 (August 12, 1966). Of 
course, if they misused their authority and 
engaged in partisan political activity, they 
would then violate the Hatch Act and action 
would have to be taken against them.“ 

I have publicly stated and repeat now, that 
if any violation of the Hatch Act is brought 
to my attention I will immediately take pro- 
ceedings against these individuals. Therefore, 
I am asking you for your full cooperation to 
preserve the integrity of our rights in this 
section of the country. If you observe any 
one of these individuals doing anything other 
than listening and looking, as far as the con- 
duct of the election is concerned, please 
notify me immediately and I will take the 
proper steps to prosecute. 

I further direct your attention to the state- 
ment of the Attorney General that the ob- 
Servers will merely be there to report any 
infractions which they observe. Clearly, this 
means they cannot participate in any man- 
ner in the conduct of the election. Their only 
function, according to the Attorney General, 
is to report after the fact, for the Attorney 
General to decide whatever action is con- 
sidered n 2 

Iam accepting the U.S. Attorney General's 
position but I am demanding that it be car- 
ried out to the letter. 

I am determined that the law shall be en- 
forced without fear or favor to anyone, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed and I shall 
not tolerate the continued violation and 
domination of our free elections by federal 
power and usurpation. 

I again ask your full cooperation and again 
Tepeat: if any of these “volunteer observers” 
do anything more than look and listen, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
F. EDW. HÉBERT, 
Meniber of Congress, First Congressional 
District, Louisiana. 


The March 8 Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the Dallas 
Morning News on Tuesday, October 24, 
ran two brilliant pieces concerning the 
recent march on the Pentagon. These 
writings underline the dangers of a gov- 
ernment permitting mobs to smash the 
structure of laws. 

Robert Baskin, chief of the Dallas News 
Bureau in Washington, exposes how the 
marchers pressured and hoodwinked the 
Government into becoming their virtual 
“accomplice”. 

Mr. Speaker, it would behoove every 
Member of Congress to study these two 
fine articles. I herewith submit them for 
the consideration of my colleagues: 

ForREWARNING Was IGNORED 
(By Robert E. Baskin) : 

Wasuincron.—The astonishing thing 
about last weekend's violent assault by mili- 
tant peaceniks on the Pentagon is that it 
ever was allowed to occur in the first place. 

The federal government had the power to 
prevent conditiogs from arising that would 
permit these frenzied unwashed dissidents 
from undertaking such an enterprise. But the 
government, influenced perhaps by the soft- 


line intellectuals of the East, elected to take 
the chance. 
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It was a disaster, all the way around. 

And the tragedy of it is that the militants 
had given every warning that they would un- 
dertake to do just what they did—assault the 
Pentagon and try to disrupt its operations. 

They were participants in the negotiations 
with the General Services Administration, 
which finally gave its blessing to a march 
from the Lincoln Memorial to the Pentagon, 
across the Potomac River in Virginia, and 
there was never any misunderstanding about 
what their intentions were. 

Despite this, the GSA, acting undoubtedly 
with approval of the White House, approved 
the march to the Pentagon. 

On Friday, the day before the march, it 
was common knowledge in Washington that 
a serious attempt would be made to break 
into the Pentagon—which was partially 
achieved—and that there was a sizable group 
of the thousands of demonstrators headed for 
the capital who visualized this as their main 
goal during the weekend. 

A great deal has been made in the liberal 
press and elsewhere of the right of citizens to 
assemble and state their dissents against gov- 
ernment policy. No one questions the con- 
stitutional validity of this. But there are 
other considerations. 

The gathering Saturday morning at the 
Lincoln Memorial was an orderly one, and 
speakers could vent their feelings against the 
conduct of the war in Vietnam. Perhaps they 
went pretty far at times, as when Mrs. Dag- 
mar Wilson of the Women Strike for Peace 
said that the only hope of peace would come 
when Secretary of State Dean Rusk was dead. 
But words are one thing and actions another, 

If the demonstration had ended at the 
Lincoln Memorial, that would have been the 
end of it. Dissent would have been voiced, 
constitutional rights would have been ob- 
served and the democracy could continue on 
its way. 

But this was not enough. The demonstra- 
tors demanded the right to march on to the 
Pentagon—peaceably, some said; militantly 
and with intent of violence, others said. 

The government acquiesced, although it 
apparently knew that violence was probable 
because it brought in several thousand troops 
to defend the Pentagon. 

Why was this done? 

No one knows the answer, but the damage 
is in front of us—the ugly pictures of the 
clash before the Pentagon's mall entrance. 
the club-swinging marshals and rifle-bearing 
troops, the mop-headed zealots screaming 
obscenities, the clusters of off-beat char- 
acters camping on the Pentagon grounds. 
These pictures now have been seen all over 
the world, and much of the world has prob- 
ably concluded that something just short 
of revolution is occurring in the United 
States. 

It isn’t true, of course. The attackers of 
the Pentagon are a wild-eyed, tiny minority 
which has gained international notoriety far 
béyond its scope. S 

The fact remains, however, that these mis- 
guided and vicious people had an accomplice, 
and it was the government of the United 
States. They had stated what they intended 
to do and the government gave them permis- 
sion to try to do it. 

It would appear that the federal author- 
ities who authorized the march are almost as 
guilty as those who attacked the Pentagon, 

Why was it allowed to happen? 


BELATED BROODING 

It is not surprising that Washington was, 
as columnist James Reston described it, “a 
sad and brooding city“ Sunday night. The 
trouble was, he sald, that “everybody seemed 
to have lost in the antiwar siege of the 
Pentagon this weekend.” 

Washington has good reason to be troubled 
when it sees the national political debate 
descending to the level of a shoving match. 
The extremists of the left, having failed to 
accomplish their purpose by mob tactics in 
the street, are now beginning to talk pri- 
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vately of plans to go over to what Reston 
calls “clandestine acts of violence.” 

One of the most discouraging aspects of 
the situation, no doubt, is the knowledge 
that Washington has, in large part, brought 
these troubles on itself. The Eastern estab- 
lishment once cheered on those using tactics 
that have now been turned against it. 

The downward spiral of politically moti- 
vated lawlessness from civil disobedience to 
insurrection and sabotage was predictable— 
and it was predicted. History is replete with 
cases in which societies have destroyed 
themselves by allowing mobs to smash the 
structure of laws. 

Unfortunately, these tactics were initially 
used by those whom the liberals of the estab- 
lishment idealized and against officials who 
appeared to fit the liberals’ most cordially 
hated stereotypes of Southern segregation- 
ists, And so, the establishment, with all of 
its vast power to influence public opinion, 
praised the tactics as well as the integration 
cause in whose name they were used. Since 
the initial targets of civil disobedience were 
white supremacists, the establishment ap- 
proved the flouting of laws—after all, its 
spokesmen rationalized, the lawlessness is 
committed in a good cause. 

When alarmed Americans warned that the 
developing trend was encouraging zealots to 
place themselves above the law and to sub- 
stitute force for the democratic process, the 
establishment shrugged off these warnings 
as last-ditch attempts to save white su- 
premacy. The leaders and opinion makers 


of the establishment rushed to identify. 


themselves with their “fellow revolution- 
aries,” the militant heroes who supposedly 
placed principle above the prosaic require- 
ment to obey the law. 

The establishmentarians now brood over 
the fact that the most violent and irrespon- 
sible factions have taken over the leadership 
of the movements that grow steadily more 
destructive of civil and political rights. Yet 
is this not the natural progression of any 
movement that seeks power through the use 
of illegal force? 

The disillusioned ones once believed that, 
in encouraging use of political lawbreaking, 
they were helping to further the goals of civil 
rights and free speech, Now, too late, they 
are discovering that they were actually 
furthering the corrosive concept that the 
end justifies any means. 


Pfc. C. R. Gentry Is Killed in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Charles R. Gentry, a soldier from 
Maryland, was recently killed in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend the courage of 
this young man and to honor his mem- 
ory by including the following article in 
the RECORD: 

Prc. C. R. Gentry Is KILLED IN War—Yovuru, 
19, From BowMan’s ADDITION JOINED IN 
1966 
CUMBERLAND, October 31.—A 19-year-old 

Army private first class from Bowman’s Ad- 

dition, a village just outside Cumberland, 

was killed in Vietnam Sunday, the Defense 

Department reported today. 

He was Pfc. Charles R. Gentry, son of Mrs. 
Mary H. Gentry and the late James H. 
Gentry. 

The young soldier had been in Vietnam 
since August. He had enlisted in August, 
1966. Private Gentry was born in Cumber- 
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land and attended Fort Hill High School. He 
belonged to the First Church of God in 
Cumberland. 

Besides his mother, he is survived by two 
brothers, Ronald and Harry Gentry, and a 
sister, Mrs, Telva Lagratta, all of Bowman's 
Addition. 


An Unfinished Letter From Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, hundreds of 
thousands of the finest young men of the 
Nation are daily being exposed to sud- 
den death and injury in Vietnam. It has 
almost become trite to hope that they 
will not have died in vain. 

When one considers the peaceniks, the 
hippies, the hopheads and the other riff- 
raff of the Nation who not only evade 
military service by their undestrability, 
but continue to bring disgrace upon our 
land while giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy, there is no honor too great to 
bestow upon those who have contributed 
their most prized possession. 

One of these was Tom Durbin, who 
lived with his family in Escondido, Calif., 
in my congressional district. Tom died 
by a sniper’s bullet on September 21, 
1967, with a partially written letter to 
his folks, dated the day before, never to 
be completed. 

Tom wanted to be a veterinarian, but 
God willed otherwise. So friends of Tom 
have established the ‘Thomas F. Durbin 
Scholarship Memorial Fund to assist 
others to carry on such work for him. 
Contributions may be made to the fund 
through the Escondido National Bank at 
261 West Ohio Avenue, Econdido, Calif. 
Mr. Speaker, I include Tom's last, un- 
finished letter hereafter in the RECORD. 
The letter follows: 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1967. 


Dran Mom AND Dap: I've finally got a min- 
ute to write. I'll try to bring you up on 
What's happening here. I can't even remem- 
ber when I last wrote so I might repeat some 
news. So far I’ve received two letters from 
you. I would like to get more but can imagine 
what's going on at home. Nevertheless, our 
problems that we have at home are nothing, 
and I mean nothing, compared to our prob- 
lems and the people’s problems here. I Just 
can't describe in writing what really goes 
on in this war, You might wonder if I've 
done any shooting or killing here. There are 
V. O. snipers everywhere and I've done my 
share already. That's all I can say about 
that. 

I don't know if I've told you this before 
but the first day in the field I won my C.I.B. 
(Combat Infantry Badge). You get a C.I.B. 
if the enemy fires at you. Don't worry I didn’t 
get hit and I'm still OK, at the present 
anyway. 

I'm writing this letter on top of a rocky 
hill called "283." This is where my platoon 
spent the night. This morning 3 of 
squads in the platoon went to the base of the 
hill to join the rest of the Company and get 
resupplied. My squad was left here as 
of a lookout and a security element. This is 
why I have a chance to write. 

Every day I witness jet air strikes and ar- 
tillery barrages. Our Company will be out 
in the fleld until the 25th of this month 
at which time our whole ist /14th INF bat- 
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talion will move from Hill 54 to Duc Pho. 
I was there for one week when I first got here. 
Four days ago a close friend of mine got 
killed by a V.C. booby trap just outside the 
perimeter of Duc Pho. Another buddy was 
wounded. I think he’s back in the States by 
now. Our whole battalion has been out here 
in the field for the past six days. We've killed 
about 10-11 V.C. snipers already, We could 
double or even triple that figure but most of 
the snipers get away before we can get to 
them and hide in vast tunnel complexes. 
We have blown about thirty tunnels in the 
last few days. These tunnels are amazing. 
Some of them in solid rock. Must have taken 
many years to complete them, 

I've just been given the job of R. T. O. 
(Radio Telephone Operator) for the Platoon. 
I'll probably be on R.T.O, for a couple of 
weeks so I can learn Company procedure. 
They plan to make me a fire-team leader 
and then possibly squad leader. If I make 
squad leader that would automatically make 
me an E-5 sergeant. Only time will tell. run 
make EA by November anyway. 

I'm sure you're wondering what happened 
to your money order. Well hold on because 
I haven't forgotten. It's just that it’s very 
hard to get one here. The earliest I can get 
one now is in Doc Pho (Duek Foe). I've got 
the money but just can't get to the Post 
Office to get an order. I've made up a list of 
things I want and need. There is one thing 
you've got to realize before you send any- 
thing over here. Everything I own here is on 
my back in my rucksack. I've had to throw a 
lot of things away. All I carry besides food 
and water is my stationery and a picture 
portfolio. That’s it. Of course, there's my 
poncho and poncho liner, radio (26+), extra 
battery (5½ +), long antenna (3+), air mat- 
tress, and weapon cleaning equipment. There 
is no place to store anything. Every time we 
come in off the field to base camp to rest for 
a couple of days we stay in different tents. 
So, if a guy leaves anything behind thinking 
he can pick it up later, he might as well kiss 
it good-bye, because someone will take it 
when they move in. The only good thing 
about base camp is you don't have to worry 
about snipers and it’s a place where you can 
buy something cold to drink. That's ail! 

All my civilian clothes and other personal 
items are in a duffle bag in Plieku. I can get 
to them only when I go on R&R in late De- 
cember or early January. Plieku is about 300 
miles south of here. Right now, I'm about 
49-51 miles from the Marines at the DMZ. 
So you can image how far North I am. Be- 
fore we came out to the field, we were at a 
piace called Tam Ky (Tom Key). Before that, 
we were at Hill 54 near Chu Lai (Chew Lye). 
You should buy a map of Viet Nam and mark 
the spots where Iam. You could get a better 
picture then of where I am and how we move. 
Like I said before, we'll be in Duc Pho by 
the 25th. 

Now the list: 

1..Kool Ald—presweetened—any (flavor, 
send a couple of packs in each letter, tool 

2. Powder Milk or Coffee Mate. 

3. Plastic bags—all sizes and as many as 
you can send. (Everything gets real wet with- 
out them.) 

4. Small cans of fruit (peaches, pears, apri- 
cots, plums) one serving size (I'll carry as 
many as you send). The C-Rations we get in 
the field get old“ fast so I like lots of canned 
fruit to break the monotony of the same 
thing every day. The PX here has a very 
assortment of food stuffs so that is why I 
want you to send me mostly food. 

5. Tea bags (no coffee please) or a jar of 
instant tea. 

6. A plastic bag of that “Dutch Treat” 
chocolate mix (just add water). 

7. Beej bullion cubes (one jar, small size). 

8. An assortment of cheeses (The kind Dad 
likes). You have to be real careful on what 
kind of food you send because the packages 
usually take three weeks. With Christmas 
coming up it will take much longer. So if 
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you plan to send a Christmas package send it 
extra early. Like Ist November. 

9. All I want for Christmas is a black face, 
waterproof, luminous dial, skindiver watch. 
You can buy them at Sears for $12.95. I think 
Timex has them but you have to order them 

al. Timex one’s sells for about 616-17. 
I would buy it in the PX here but they don't 
sell them. Both the watches I have now leak 
in the darn monsoon rain. 

10. One jar of red mustache wax. I've got a 
real good stache“ going now and need some 
wax to curl the ends. 

11. Saint Christopher medal with chain 
(heavy duty). 

12. Also for Christmas, 1 or 2 avocados. 

13. This next request might be the hardest 
to get so don't worry if you can't get it. You 
know the small little packages of catsup and 
mustard you get at the hamburger stand? 
Ask Kathy or Maureen, they know what I'm 
talking about. Have the two girls save all of 
them they can. A jar would be much too 
heavy. 

14. Packages of dehydrated soup Lipton or 
Knoor (chicken noodle, onion, vegetable, 
mushroom) just the good kind. 

Don't worry about sending too much of 
anything because I'll carry all of it. I just 
won't carry my regular amount of C-Rations. 
All C-Rations come in cans, so any that I can 
“dump off” would be a relief. 

(Hand-written by Tom Durbin, but un- 
signed, awaiting completion.) 


A New Look at NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OP MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday I presented to the 
House, on behalf of 20 of our colleagues 
and myself, a number of recommenda- 
tions for a revitalization of NATO and 
our policies toward Europe, These sug- 
gestions were based on an intensive study 
of the current situation and prospects 
for NATO, which was spurred both by 
the impending NATO council of min- 
isters meeting, and by the obvious need 
for far more emphasis on European 
affairs in the overall framework of our 
foreign policy. 

A thoughtful editorial in the Baltimore 
Sun for Tuesday, October 31, summarized 
the main points of our report and recom- 
mendations, and called on the adminis- 
tration “to widen its own field of thought 
and discussion” in regard to Europe. I 
would like to call this editorial to the 
attention of the Congress, and include it 
in the Recorp at this point: 

LOOKING AT EUROPE 

Twenty-one Republican members of the 
House of Representatives have joined in urg- 
ing their fellow citizens to look at Europe 
and think about the United States policy 
with respect to Europe and NATO. Their 
paper is made up of a perceptive summary 
of the shortcomings of the United States 
policy in this area and of a series of sugges- 
tions looking toward a revitalization of NATO 
with emphasis on political and economic mat- 
ters. 

Two points stand out in their critical 
study. One is the United States tendency— 
both in public and private, as they say—to 
“imply that all of NATO's problems are the 
result of France and General de Gaulle.” 
The other is our preoccupation with Viet- 
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nam: “One of the highest prices paid for the 
war in Vietnam has been the lack of atten- 
tion given in the United States foreign policy 
to the pressing needs for in other 
areas of the world,” the statement says. 
“Along with others, Europe and her problems 
have been placed on the back burner.“ 

The Republicans who joined in the state- 
ment include several who are trying to 
broaden their party's international outlook 
and to give it a sense of initiative in Europe 
which is lacking in the present Democratic 
Administration. The group includes Repre- 
sentatives Findley (II.), Frelinghuysen 
(N.), Morse (Mass.), Conte (Mass.), Reid 
(N. V.), Schwengel (Iowa), Taft (Ohio) and, 
it is pleasant to note, the three Maryland 
Republicans—Congressmen Mathias, Morton 
and Gude. 

As the statement points out, recommenda- 
tions as to the future shape and policy of 
NATO are to be considered at the meeting 
of the NATO council of ministers in De- 
cember. The council should be looking for 
new approaches to East-West trade, the Ger- 
man problem, nuclear armament, aid to the 
underdeveloped countries and to economic 
and political relations. The House Republi- 
cans’ statement stresses the importance of 
forward steps in these fields. Their sugges- 
tions, as well a their criticisms, should help 
to stimulate the Democratic Administration 
to widen its own field of thought and dis- 
cussion, 


The Facts on the Auto Smog Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House on Thursday will debate and un- 
doubtedly pass the Air Quality Act of 
1967. At issue is the so-called Dingell 
amendment, which would take away 
California’s right to regulate auto smog 
control devices for the health and safety 
of her own people. 

Eric P. Grant, executive officer of the 
California State Motor Vehicle Pollu- 
tion Control Board, has prepared an in- 
formative fact sheet, in question-and- 
answer form, about the critical motor 
vehicle smog problem in California and 
the measures the State has already taken 
to keep at least some of this poison out of 
the air. 

I believe all Members will want to ex- 
amine the fact sheet before this impor- 
tant debate, so I am including it at this 
point in the Recorp as an extension of 
my own remarks: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN RELATION TO THE 
1967 Am Quatiry Acr 
BACKGROUND 

The air quality act is the result of exten- 
sive hearings by Senator Muskie's subcom- 
mittee on air and water pollution. 

These hearings were held throughout the 
United States, including a two-day session 
in California. 

The resulting act provided that California 
would be permitted to establish a vehicle 
emission program which would satisfy our 
needs. It was not restricted by federal au- 
thority. The provision providing for this has 
become known as the Murphy amendment. 

Representative Dingell of Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, in the House Commerce Committee re- 
versed the Senate’s position and put in what 
is known as the Dingell amendment. The 
Dingell amendment prevents the State of 
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California from having its own program for 
motor vehicles. Only when the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is satisfied 
that California needs controls stronger than 
the federal would be federal ad- 
ministrative organization provide for a dif- 
ferent rule. 

The following are brief questions and an- 
swers In conjunction with this legislation: 

Question: Why is the Murphy amendment 
needed? 

Answer: Photochemical smog is caused by 
unburned gasoline. Only by strict application 
of regulations to motor vehicles can it be 
solved. 

Question: What is the Dingell amendment? 

Answer: The Dingell amendment precludes 
the State of California from any activity on 
new vehicles in relation to emission control. 

Question: Who has the responsibility under 
the Dingell amendment? 

Answer: The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare only may deal with the 
manufacturers. 

Question; What difference does this make? 

Answer: California's program, established 
seven years ago, places primary responsibil- 
ity on the manufacturers of motor vehicles. 

Question: Why should the manufacturer 
be held responsible? 

Answer: California's program required that 
emission control systems with normal service 
perform satisfactorily for the life of the 
vehicle. 

Question: Who would be responsible for 
legal enforcement under the Dingell amend- 
ment? 

Answer; The state would have no recourse 
but to enforce performance requirements 
against the motorist. 

Question: What would it be under the 
Murphy amendment? 

Answer: Under the Murphy amendment 
the manufacturers and the motorist and the 
service industry are all responsible. If ofi- 
cial tests reveal failure of satisfactory per- 
formance with normal service (random 
sample tests), the manufacturer must im- 
prove the ability of the system. 

Question: How well do the systems work? 

Answer; Crankcase systems are 100% ef- 
fective. Exhaust systems control two-thirds 
of the emissions from the vehicles. 

Question: Are stricter standards and re- 
quirements necessary? 

Answer: Yes. Every authority in state and 
local government agrees that essentially total 
control is needed in California. 

Question: Will stricter California stand- 
ards impose a hardship on the automobile 
industry? 

Answer: To some extent, yes, since they 
will have to bulld a different vehicle for 
California motorists. However, they have been 
doing this and the California motorist has 
been paying for it since 1960. 

Question: Would it cost the motorists in 
the rest of the United States if California 
had a different standard? 

Answer: Of course, no one knows how the 
automobile industry accounts for its prices, 
but it would certainly appear that different 
vehicle equipment in California would be like 
any other extra and would be included on 
the window List price. 

Question: What is to prevent California 
from setting unrealistic goals? 

Answer; California has, in its seven-year 
program, never acted capriciously. The 
California authorities have consistently rec- 
ognized both the needs for air pollution con- 
trol and the scientific engineering produc- 
tion capacity to provide it. 

Question: How much will this cost? 

Answer: At present, systems are costing 
around $25 per vehicle average, some higher, 
some lower. Sayings are, however, generated 
for the motorist due to improved combustion 
and increased mileage. 

Question; What is the direct effect now on 
the State of California if the Dingell amend- 
ment were passed? 

Answer: First, present assembly quality 
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control requirements by California 
on new vehicles sold in the state would be 
nullified. Second, 1969 large trucks and buses 
are covered by state requirements. There is 
no similar federal requirement, Third, 1970 
gasoline-powered vehicles by California law 
must both reduce exhaust emissions and con- 
trol evaporation losses. Fourth, diesel stand- 
ards for smoke and odor established by the 
State of California would also be null and 
void. 

Norx.—All of the above could apply in 
California only IF the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in his judgment felt 
it was necessary, 

Question: Why is this program necessary 
in California? 

Answer: First, we have a terrible smog 
problem that must be resolved, Second, vehi- 
cle emissions are the principal cause of air 
pollution, Third, 10% of the total fuel pur- 
chased in the State of California goes off into 
the air on uncontrolled vehicles. This would 
be more than 2 million gallons a day. The 
vehicles can be controlled, the industry has 
said they will control them—but only if we 
force them into it will this be done. 


Progress on the Smog Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Fuller- 
ton, Calif., News Tribune of October 3, 
1967. 

This editorial points out that S. 780, 
as approved by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, affords 
adequate protection to the people of the 
State of California. 

The editorial states that, under this 
legislation, “California should have no 
difficulty in proving its case to the Secre- 
tary” for more stringent or for additional 
standards to meet the needs of the State 
of California. 

Fullerton, Calif., is in the Los Angeles 
vicinity and shares that area’s air pollu- 
tion problems, 

The editorial follows: 

PROGRESS ON SMOG FRONT 

We do not agree that the Smog Control 
Program approved by the House Commerce 
Committee is necessarily bad because it 
modified California's option of imposing more 
stringent measures than would be obligatory 
in the rest of the country. 

The Senate version had excluded California 
from federal preemption of the field. The 
House Commerce Committee left to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare the 
decision as to whether this state should in- 
voke tougher motor vehicle standards than 
those applying nationwide. 

California should have no difficulty in 
proving its case to the Secretary, There are 
more automobiles in this state than there 
are people in all but three of the 50 states of 
the Union. California’s auto registrations 
totaled 10.3 million last year and are expected 
to reach 10.7 million by the end of this year. 
Only California itself, plus New York and 
Pennsylvania, had more people than that in 
the 1960 census. Illinois, Ohio and Texas 


came close, but all other states were well 


behind the California auto figure in numbers 
of people. 

California's lead in auto registration is 
considerably greater than its lead in popula- 
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tion. New York ranks a distant second with 
62 million cars. Texas has 5.7 million. Ohio 
and Pennsylvania have 5.2 million each. 

While it might be better to have the au- 
thority with no strings attached, no formali- 
ties to observe, we cannot concelve of a 
Cabinet Officer's rejecting an urgent and 
well-documented appeal from the nation's 
most populous state, with the second largest 
delegation in Congress and representing so 
significant an influence upon a Presidential 
election, 

By going along with the Senate, essentially, 
the House Commerce Committee has assured 
passage of the moet far-reaching air pollu- 
tion control legislation yet proposed. States 
will be required to establish and enforce 
regional clean-air programs or have the Fed- 
eral Government do it for them. The Health- 
Welfare Secretary will have the power to seek 
court injunctions to shut down industrial 
sources of pollution and halt traffic when 
there is “an imminent and substantial" 
danger to health. Funds will be granted the 
states for inspection of motor vehicle pollu- 
tion control devices. And indepth studies of 
the composition of amog, its sources and 
more sophisticated means of overcoming it 
will be financed. 

The plus factors of the House bill far out- 
weigh the minus represented by indirect, 
rather than direct, authority for California to 
set its own standards. 


Letter From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OY TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day received a letter from a brave pa- 
triotic young corporal now serving in the 
battlefields of Vietnam. It is a heartfelt 
letter which I would like to share with 
others by placing it in the Recorp. I want 
others to know of his inquiry, his love for 
his country, his respect for mankind, his 
fight for peace, and his own search for 
the answer to “why?” 

The letter referred to follows: 

Sovurm VIETNAM, 

Mr. Duncan: I am just one man in thou- 
sands that are fighting in Viet Nam. Iam old 
enough to drink, vote, and fight in a demo- 
cratic society. 

I have been a resident in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, for 15 years, I have been brought up 
in life as an American citizen. I have been 
away from politics at home for two and one- 
half years, and I cannot vote properly with- 
out knowing the candidates and their poll- 
cies. 

But I feel that maybe my questions can be 
answered by a man such as you. If a repre- 
sentative of the people cannot answer these 
questions then I know not where an answer 
can be found, You represent what I am fight- 
ing for. Can you answer these words? 

The time has come for words of wrath to 
be unleashed. While I sit and read news- 
paper articles and letters from home telling 
me of protest marches, anti-war demonstra- 
tions, and draft card burning, men all around 
me are dying. 

Why are these men dying? The answer, as 
both of us know, is simple. To help bring 
the freedoms and privileges of a democratic 
way of life to those people unfortunate 
3 to be under the Communist aggres- 

on. 


I seek the answers to the questions of why 
the Nation’s Capital had to be closed for three 
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days, why these so-called American citizens 
are allowed to run amuck in our country de- 
stroying the morale of our freedom fighters, 
why do we discover medical supplies from or- 
ganizations in the United States of America 
in the hands of the North Vietnamese army? 

There are many men who would like to 
know the answers to these questions. These 
people are only helping to kill American 
fighting men. I only wish that they could see 
the killing and crippling for life that is hap- 
pening. 

To stop this war now except at peace would 
only see the lives of many fathers and sons, 
brothers and husbands, wasted. 

Is it that Nathan Hale, George Washington, 
and other men like them were wrong? 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth to this continent a new na- 
tion. Think not what your country can 
do for you, but what you can do for your 
country.” 

The words of great and wise men. Men who 
helped to carry forward the torch of freedom 
to keep a constant vigil over our homeland. 

But this burden was not on their shoulders 
alone. It rests upon the shoulders of individ- 
ual men and women; each representing a 
stone in the foundation supporting freedom, 
lest it be shattered to nothingness by the 
forces of chaos. 

If a standard bearer should fall, another 
must maintain his post. Man can be replaced, 
but the things he has lived and died for can- 
not—or these men would have died in vain. 
A constant vigil must be kept on the shores 
of America, but this is not enough. The vigil 
must be extended: to foreign soil to try and 
bring forth the same fundamentals of demo- 
cratic living. 

Men have asked me if what they are going 
through is worth it—only because of the hap- 
penings at home. I think it is worth it all. 
But can’t this nonsense be stopped? Do you 
think it is worth it? 

Sincerely, 
Cpl. James J. ELLIOTT, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


Senator Montoya Addresses Missile Elec- 
tronic Warfare Technical Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Josera M. Montoya, of New Mexico, to- 
day delivered a talk before the missile 
electronic warfare technical meeting at 
White Sands Missile Range, N. Mex. 

New Mexico is an ideal place for such 
a technical meeting, because my State 
has been in the forefront as far as scien- 
tific endeavors are concerned since the 
dawning of the atomic age. Scientists at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., worked during the 
early 1940’s on the Manhattan project. 
The project resulted in the first atomic 
explosion at Trinity site, which is just a 
short distance from Alamogordo, and is 
part of White Sands Missile Range. We 
of New Mexico are not willing to rest on 
our past achievements. The New Mexico 
delegation is now working diligently to 
make our State the center of the Nation's 
electronic research. It would be very diffi- 
cult to find a place in the world with 
more sophisticated electronic hardware. 
But even more important, the number 
of technical personnel and the high 
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quality of such personnel now in New 
Mexico, or willing to locate there, will 
keep the United States in the lead. 

Senator Montoya’s speech follows: 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to return to 
White Sands and be with you on the oc- 
casion of this missile electronic warfare meet- 
ing being conducted by the Missile Electronic 
Warfare Technical Area, U.S. Army Elec- 
tronics Command and commonly known as 
MEWTA. 

I am very familiar with the activities of 
White Sands and the important work being 
done here. 

We here—now—are at the heart of the 
Missile Electronic Warfare capabilities and 
vulnerabilities of the United States. That 
heart is In my constituency. 

I find electronic warfare a subject that is 
rapidly coming to the forefront in many of 
our defense systems. Electronic warfare 
covers not only the complete spectrum of 
electro-magnetic frequencies, but also the 
combat spectrum ranging from underwater, 
to surface, air, and space as well. 

Gentlemen, the world-wide balance of 
power is shifting. While we are preoccupied 
with the Vietnam quagmire and worries 
about Red China, the U.S.S.R. is engaged 
in a top priority technological arms race— 
simultaneously, on an unprecedented scale, 
bending military tron, pouring military con- 
crete, developing an international mili 
base structure, and obviously questing for 
world-wide military dominance. 

Concern with the swift USSR. parallel 
build-up in offensive and defensive forces, 
possibly coupled to a date of Sovliet-belleved 
readiness for war, is one of my reasons for 
appearing before this distinguished group. I 
hope in this and other addresses to focus the 
attention of the Nation on the critical bal- 
ance of terror; on the fact that the Soviets 
could be convincing themselves, albeit er- 
roneously, that they could win in an all-out 
war against the U.S. Not a threat of war 
in a distant future, but a credible threat of 
an incredible Soviet-initiated war early in 
our time. 

The missile electronic warfare capabilities 

of the United States could make the differ- 
ence. 
Missile Electronic Warfare gives promise 
to deny decisive credibility to enemy strate- 
gic weapons of mass destruction; to return 
the Soviets to a road marked “sanity.” 

Missile Electronic Warfare has started to 
save the lives of American soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen, daily in the military 
theater of Vietnam. In August of this year, 
Defense Secretary McNamara noted that: 
“Electronic countermeasures equipment, in- 
stalled on U.S. aircraft during recent months, 
has proven highly effective against enemy 
radar sites. This has permitted aircraft to 
fly higher, out of range of small arms ground 
fire.” He said, also, that: “New Air Force 
tactics, made possible largely through the 
use of ECM, have lowered the risk and made 
attacks more effective.” So we can see how 
your major field of concentration is affect- 
ing America on a daily basis. But now we 
must look at a still larger picture. 

I would like to share with you some of 
my thoughts and impressions that are per- 
tinent to this meeting and to recent de- 
velopments in your area of interest that I 
am acquainted with. 

White Sands, with its extensive test and 
evaluation facilities and its highly skilled 
personnel, is performing a vital role in the 
development of combat missile systems for 
the U.S. Army. The testing, analysis, and 
refinement of the Army’s missile weaponry 
that is being done at White Sands assures 
us that these offensive and defensive mis- 
sile systems will hit their targets under com- 
bat operating conditions. 

The combination of the extensive range 
facilities, the specialized instrumentation 
and the remote location of White Sands 
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makes it an ideal location for testing our 
most advanced missile systems. 

White Sands Missile Range has been ac- 
tive in testing techniques and hardware ap- 
plicable to the Anti-Ballistic Missile Defense 
system. Recent increased emphasis on this 
program by the Department of Defense 
should find White Sands playing an even 
larger role in the development of this sys- 
tem In the years ahead. 

In addition to its support of the Army 
missile programs, White Sands Missile Range 
also serves as a test area for advanced re- 
search projects being conducted by the oth- 
er Services, NASA, and various research or- 
ganizations. 

You have had to struggle against some 
powerful obstacles. The first seems to be 
inertia. I am constantly surprised at the lip- 
service that is paid to Missile EW and its 
complement ... system vulnerabilities. 
Coupled with this is a history of negligible 
support. 

The Missile EW community at this meet- 
ing have long recognized the deadly serious- 
ness of missile system vulnerabilities, both 
U.S. and foreign. For the past one and a half 
decades this problem has provided your mis- 
sion in life. Your hopes for recognition will 
come to pass, if this Senator can make it 
80. 
But I was amazed, therefore, at the lack 
of timely U.S. Missile Electronic Warfare suc- 
cesses in the recent history of battles, With 
such fine field assets, I was amazed at the 
lack of an adequate Missile EW focus, from 
above. I was amazed at the invariant high 
level tendency toward an early glossing-over 
of the inadequacies, the vulnerabilities, of 
systems with which we initially confronted 
our enemies; at an inherent high-level com- 
placency of some planners with regard to 
the EW capabilities of the enemy. This kills 
American boys. This must not be allowed to 
persist. I could not cease to be amazed at the 
lip-service paid to Missile EW and its com- 
plement, system vulnerabilities. . Up- 
service and a history of negligible solid sup- 
port. Without intending to pun, Electronic 
Warfare makes waves; bureaucrats and plan- 
ners, alike, tend to avoid waves; so do con- 
tractors in the definition phases of a con- 
tract. But that is the time—the very time— 
to start thinking about the enemy! 

My staff has found that the vulnerability 
aspects of Electronic Warfare rarely, if ever, 
adequately influence a go-ahead signal, or a 
halt, on a missile system contract; in fact 
these aspects are ignored more often than 
not. Compared with the power of missile 
system proponents, the EW assets are so very, 
very sparse, and held down to such very, 
very, low and weak levels. The EW message 
rarely, if ever, reaches a sufficiently-high 
command level in the developmental and 
production-decision cycle; if it does, rarely, 
if ever, is it given necessary and deserved 
preponderant weight. Worse: Rarely, if ever, 
has an EW unit not under the thumb of the 
program manager, been allowed to have full 
insight into early knowledge of the system 
to be questioned, in order to table a timely 
early objection, and to form a basis for time- 
ly early system amendments—before the 
bending of iron, and long before full-scale 
deployment. No, the motto seems to have 
been; Spend the available money first, then 
go back to Congress for more money. Even 
now, there might not be time to go back to 
Congress for more money. 

The questions you deal with are rapidly 
becoming life and death matters for our 
nation. One that continually draws my at- 
tention regards our own missile systems. 
Can these multi-billion dollar systems, those 
operational and planned for future opera- 
tions, withstand a determined and knowl- 
edgeable primary enemy if he exploits his 
full EW capabilities? In some cases, yes. In 
some tragically serious cases, I know enough 
to doubt it. Again the answer to this lies 
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with you, and you must be given the tools 
with which to do the job. 

We know that in the light of modern 
offensive and defensive net evaluation, the 
numbers game of opposing military forces is 
no longer of predominant significance. 
Rather, the technological ability to penetrate 
successfully, and to deliver undamaged stra- 
tegic weapons of even limited force is now 
far more important than a mere head count 
of available delivery vehicles, warheads, 
throw-weight or comparisons of megaton 
yields. The technological ability to totally 
deter a missile force from weapons delivery 
during a few crucial hours.may no longer be 
dependent upon the size or potential yield 
of that force. Again, the answer lies with you 
and your work. 

Missile-for-missile  deterrency will no 
longer work in this era of long range, high 
altitude, widespread nuclear radiation kill 
effects. These are all well understood and ex- 
ploited by our own country and the Soviets. 

For these are critical times, and electronics 
pervades all critical weapons areas, The con- 
fidence with which existing and currently 
budgeted electronics systems can be counted 
upon to operate effectively in a battle en- 
vironment is inversely proportionate to the 
effectiveness of opposing EW, The concern of 
the Soviet Union with radar vulnerabilities 
to electronic countermeasures can be exem- 
plified by the degree of effort placed on their 
track-while-scan principle, which became the 
basis for the so-called SA-2 antiaircraft 
guided missile system. They started early on 
their system. We started late with our 
countermeasures. We still can’t use current 
strategic bombers strategically over North 
Vietnam solely because of that damned mis- 
sile system. Did we know about it early 
enough? Yes. Can we beat it? Of course! 
Could we have beaten it earlier? Of course! 
The Soviets have long recognized EW as a 
unique and extremely important weapon of 
war. Do we objectively review our vulnerabili- 
ties to it, and their vulnerabilities also? We 
shall, and our surprises will not be so costly 
in the future. 

Countermeasures, counter-countermeas- 
ures, hardening of electromagnetic systems 
against transient radiation effects and other 
long range radiation effects, objective self- 
criticism on that score, objective net evalua- 
tion of our systems effectiveness against a 
dynamic enemy, all of these are elements 
in my value-judgments; all of these factors 
fall within the designation “Electronic War- 
fare”. All of these factors are crucial to the 
viability of the United States. All of these 
must be supported, here, adequately, and 
timely. This I intend to ensure. 

It is, therefore, to you, the experts on 
Electronic Warfare, that one of the funda- 
Mental technical spectra of the strategic bal- 
ance has been entrusted. Technological sur- 
prises or dramatic breakthroughs cannot be 
overlooked. If not for you, the Soviet Union 
could alter the existing balance of strategic 
forces that favor the United States, and at 
a startling pace. 

Now we see the threat. Yet does it not ap- 
pear to you rather remarkable that more 
support was not given to EW in general, and 
to the missile EW complex here at White 
Sands in particular? 

It certainly appears remarkable to me. 
But upon what must I base my military pro- 
gram approvals? Political party position? In 
Electronic Warfare there is none. Military 
committee decisions and recommendations? 
Yes, if all factors have been considered to my 
satisfaction; but I can't find factors of Elec- 
tronic Warfare in their conclusions, so they 
were apparently not in the imput data to 
those committees. Conscience? There is a 
good support! But technical guidance for my 
conscience? The Executive Braneh is both 

proponent and technical advisor. 

When I require guidance as to the need 
or adequacy of a particular system, it must 
be based upon Intelligence; both C.LA. and 
DLA. are arms of the Executive Branch. 
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When I need guidance as to supporting 
the thrust and extent of military research 
and development—its necessity and ade- 
quacy—it must come from the Department 
of Defense, itself. If I question value judg- 
ments—systems credibility in the face of 
scientific phenomena exploited by the enemy 
net evalution—none but the cognizant of- 
ficers or their chosen representatives are ever 
deemed technically qualified to respond— 
Arms of the Executive Branch. If I still 
question, when I need guidance as to ob- 
jectivity of the proponent, realistic costs, 
manner of projected or past expenditures, 
effectiveness and operational value of the 
product—I must turn to the Bureau of the 
Budget, another arm of the Executive 
Branch. 

Please, don't misunderstand, I admire the 
Executive Branch and respect it for the al- 
most impossible tasks it is called upon to 
surmount in service to the country, But its 
rabbits are minding the most costly and 
most crucial cabbage patches, and it is not 
unknown for them to get all fouled up. At 
least, a Senator cannot accept all programs 
at stated face value. Senators must develop 
relationships, through their staffs, with care- 
fully chosen, objective, experienced, relative- 
ly independent experts, in support of con- 
science and objective Senatorial actions. One 
objective arm of the Executive Branch upon 
which I shall depend is right here, on the 
factual-Judgment level, and well separated 
from the more subjective policy levels. Of 
course, I would expect that the commands 
would bless, monitor, and support the 
MEWTA asset. 

MEWTA is an activity under the command 
of General Latta, who also heads the Army’s 
Electronics Command at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, The Electronics Command has 
the reponsibility for conducting the Army's 
research and development in the non-com- 
munications electronic warfare field. 

MEWTA provides a unique capability in 
the missile electronic warfare segment of 
that field. It has the responsibility of deter- 
mining the vulnerability of our missile sys- 
tems and other missile systems considered to 
be a threat to our forces, and to recommend 
development of suitable electronic warfare 
systems to cope with the situation. 

Its charter also includes performing analy- 
sis of our ballistic missile systems, analysis 
of our ballistice missile defense systems, and 
their deployment to determine their combat 
operational effectiveness. 

This is indeed a formidable task. 

This meeting which brings together many 
of the most highly specialized and talented 
people in the electronic warfare profession is 
indicative of the type and calibre of effort 
required to conduct successful research and 
development in this field, 

Electronic warfare may be considered to 
be a new dimension in modern warfare. 
Although it was first introduced in the 
World War II time period to degrade the 
effectiveness of enemy radar and navigation 
systems, it has now to a highly 
sophisticated science that is included in the 
design and tactical deployment of every 
weapon system that must penetrate a com- 
plex enemy electronic defense environment. 

This exacting science requires that the 
finest scientific and technical resources be 
applied to the problems at hand. 

This is the job that faces each of you here 
today. In this room are scientists, engineers, 
educators, technicians, combat operations 
and management specialists in the field of 
electronic warfare. You must all work in- 
dividually and collectively to come up with 
the analysis, the hardware, and tactical 
solutions required. 

In this ever changing environment, you 
are called upon to react quickly to new 
defense situations. New hardware must be 
designed and tested and new tactics must be 
determined, This is a team effort with mem- 
bers ranging from scientists working in areas 
of basic research to designers putting new 
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ideas into hardware, and operations analy- 
sis de new tactics for the com- 
mander in the field to put in his “Bag of 
tricks”. 

Electronic warfare can be called a “cat 
and mouse“ game of sorts in which the mouse 
attempts to outwit the cat and gain the 
advantage. The electronic warfare version 
of this game employs the most advanced 
technology available to the players. Cur- 
rent techniques sometimes make it difficult 
to determine who is the cat and who is the 
mouse in any given situation, and further- 
more, who has the advantage. 

Each of you is frequently called upon to 
provide a new or revised electronic warfare 
capability to counter a new enemy electronic 
system as soon as it is discovered. On many 
occasions this involves engineering analysis 
of systems that are often times poorly de- 
fined; and a fast response time that must be 
met to negate any advantage the enemy 
may enjoy with his new system. 

This calls for an extraordinary contribu- 
tion from every member of the team in per- 
sonal sacrifice of time and energy, and tech- 
nical resourcefulness to meet the challenge 
with the tools at hand. 

Electronic warfare is a game of reaction, 
We must not only know the enemy's equip- 
ment and tactics, and the weakness therein. 
But we must anticipate changes and improve- 
ments in his electronics inventory. 

This means that we must maintain a broad 
base of research and development in the field 
of electronic warfare so that we are able to 
select techniques and hardware as the need 
arises, At MEWTA we must ensure that our 
electronic warfare capability is such that our 
national security is not jeopardized. 

This will enhance our ability to reach to 
threats facing our nation. In the situation 
where our newest equipment can become 
obsolete overnight, we must be prepared to 
meet the new technical challenge with every 
resource at our command. 

A dynamic and comprehensive electronic 
warfare research and development program 
that will provide at MEWTA a readily avail- 
able reservoir of electronic warfare technol- 
ogy is a resource that must be provided to 
the Department of Defense. 

A characteristic of electronic warfare re- 
search and development is that it tends to 
be neglected between periods of national 
crisis. It is revitalized as soon as hostilities 
break out, and crash efforts are made to 
catch up as quickly as possible. We must 
maintain continuity in our research and de- 
velopment programs in order to keep abreast 
with the latest ECM and ECCM techniques 
and equipment in the field. We cannot afford 
the luxury of an electronic warfare vacation 
between national emergencies. 

It is essential that a continuous research 
and development program for electronic 
warfare be maintained and supported to 
meet future needs of the military. This in 


turn must be backed by sufficient resources, 
both money and personnel, to insure com- 
pletion of assigned tasks. As the enemy's 
electronic warfare capability and electronics 
are continuously being expanded and refined 
towards sophisticated weapon systems, the 
US. must constantly maintain the proper 
f to insure that we can meet any 
enemy threat in electronics. This is what I 
mean by net evaluation. The electronic war- 
fare program for the Services must never be 
allowed to be diluted or enter into a state of 
limbo. Support for these highly sophisticated 
electronic warfare programs must be backed 
by all agencies responsible for safeguarding 
the integrity and defense of this country. 
Industry must be given the opportunity and 
responsibility of continuously providing re- 
search and development for future land, alr, 
sea and space applications. This will provide 
the United States with the necessary elec- 
tronic warfare resources to prevent operating 
on a crash program basis as we have done in 
the past. 
The extensive facilities of the White Sands 
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Missile Range, the unique capability of 
MEWTA, and the resources of Sandia Base 
and Los Alamos must continue to work 
closely with our partners in industry and 
other research organizations to insure that 
we maintain the technical advantage so 
necessary in the field of missile electronic 
wartare. 

The true effectiveness of electronic warfare 
systems, the vulnerability of our missile sys- 
tems, and future electronic warfare systems 
requirements can only be defined by exten- 
sive and realistic operational testing in a 
suitable environment. 

White Sands is well suited to perform more 
of this type of testing and evaluation. 

I will continue to work with the Depart- 
ment of Defense to assure that the resources 
of White Sands Missile Range, MEWTA and 
other New Mexico facilities are recognized 
and that they will be given the opportunity 
to realize their full potential in the test and 
evaluation of future missile programs and 
related electronic warfare systems. 

We should examine the possibilities of 
utilizing this area as a central test area for 
other electronic warfare testing to include 
aircraft as well as missile systems. 

We should also consider the MEWTA assets 
at White Sands as an Anti-Ballistic missile 
system defense laboratory. 

New Mexico State University has played an 
important role in supporting the activities 
of White Sands Missile Range. I anticipate 
that it will contribute even more in the 
future to the work being done by White 
Sands Missile Range and MEWTA in the 
technical evaluations and analysis of mis- 
sile systems. 

The significance of electronic warfare. is 
quite apparent in Department of Defense 
thinking these days. A Department of De- 
fense Electronic Warfare Board has recently 
been formed to review the electronic warfare 
programs of the military Services. The Prest- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee is also 
devoting serious attention to the subject of 
electronic warfare and the role that it plays 
in modern day military operations. 

I personally plan to help further an under- 
standing of electronic warfare among my 
associates in Washington. It is a subject not 
widely understood nor its importance rec- 
ognized. I will need your cooperation and 
support in keeping me abreast of develop- 
ments in this field. 

Each of you here this morning is con- 
tributing to the Army's missile electronic 
warfare program. It is up to you to help 
analyze the problems, define the require- 
ments, and deliver the equipment to meet 
the needs. Every task is of extreme Impor- 
tance to the future survival of our nation. 

My technical advisors have remarked about 
the fine scientific coverage in this sym- 

um. When we convene next year at the 
same time, in the same place, on the same 
subject at this national Missile EW Center, 
I expect that the sharp focus which will have 
been established in your support, will show 
up in your vastly enhanced capabilities. I ex- 
pect that this region shall be ringed with 
developmental and production facilities of 
private enterprise, adequately supported by 
the government. With our form of govern- 
ment this is always the winning combination. 

And win we shall. Let all know, the price 
of war against us has gone up; we complain 
only about the pace of our past advance- 
ments and the cost-effectiveness of our 
measures. 

I am of peaceful mind, but of a mind to 
say that, confident of our strength, we may 
more testily lose patience in the face of crises 
intentionally created by our adversaries. They 
should right now hesitate and ponder over 
the advisability of depending upon attacks 
which would, at best, even now, be highly 
uncertain of success; that uncertainty will 
become certainty of failure. So much, you are 
see to. The Raven“ need not act like 
a “hawk” or a “dove”, but the “Old Crows” 
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would make tough chewing. Missile Elec- 
tronic Warfare has arrived, and this facility 
at White Sands is ita national center. 

It has been a pleasure being with you this 


I wish you a succeasful conference and 


Mrs. Mary Regan, Pioneer Resident, Dies 
in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, a beloved 
civic leader in Michigan’s copper coun- 
try and cherished friend, Mrs, Mary 
Regan, died recently at the age of 84. 
Mrs. Regan was an artist, writer, mu- 
sician, historian, and an integral part 
of the colorful history of northern Michi- 
gan, Great granddaughter of Capt. John 
Sutter, of California’s goldrush, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Jeffs, one of the mining 
pioneers of the copper country, Mrs. 
Regan lived and told the history of the 
early mining era as no one else could. 
I grieve at the passing of a dear friend; 
those of us from the copper country 
will long miss her presence, 

I wish to include the following article 
from the Ontonagon Herald of Ontona- 
gon, Mich, 

Mrs. REAGAN, 84, PIONEER RESIDENT, Dies IN 
CHICAGO 


Mrs. Joseph M. (Mary) Regan, 84, one of 
the most widely-known and respected resi- 
dents of this area, died suddenly on Sunday, 
Sept. 17 at St. Ann's Hospital, in Chicago, 
where she has been convalescing. 

She was the widow of John M. Regan, 
publisher of a number of financial books 
and magazines. 

Mrs. Regan was a native of Rockland and 
was born in 1883, a daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Jeffs, who were widely- 
known early Ontonagon County pioneers, 
Her father was the owner of the famed 
Minnesota Mine, once one of the greatest 
copper producing operations in the United 
States, and he also controlled the Michigan 
Mining Co. and other mining properties. 

Her mother was a Sutter girl and a grand- 
daughter of General John Sutter, on whose 
California mill property gold was discovered 
in 1848, precipitating the famous California 
gold rush. 

Mrs. Regan received her early education 
in the Rockland schools and later attended 
Sacred Heart Convent in Grosse Pointe. She 
also attended the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music and Radcliffe College, Boston, 
graduating from both Institutions. 

Mrs. Regan's interests were varied and her 
talents many. She was an accomplished 
violinist, writer and historian, and in the 
early part of the century she became in- 
terested in the publishing field and founded 
Child Life Magazine. She wrote many articles 
for both this and many other periodicals. 

A considerable number of her children's 
stories were written while she was rearing 
seven children of her own. 

During her lifetime Mrs. Regan was active 
in many civic and philanthropic works and 
recently founded and donated to the His- 
torical Society of Rockland the museum 
which Is to be dedicated to the early days 
of the copper industry in the Upper Penin- 
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sula, She had been an active member of the 
Ontonagon County Historical Society and 
of the Republican Party. 

She was a member of St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church in Rockland. 

Surviving sre five sons, Benjamin of New 
York and Joseph, Lewis, Robert and David, 
all of Chicago; two daughters, Mrs. Lewis 
Brumleve of Effingham, II., and Mrs. Thomas 
D. Hawley on Ontonagon; 23 grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren, 

Her body arrived at the Memorial Airport 
between Hancock and Calumet Monday 
morning, Sept. 18 about 10:30 via private 
plane, which also carried members of the 
survivors’ families. 

The Driscoll Funeral Home in Ontonagon 
was in charge of arrangements. 

Many friends called at the Regan home in 
Rockland between four and ten Tuesday 
evening, and the rosary was recited there at 
eight o'clock. 

A concelebrated Mass was held Wednes- 
day morning at 9:30 at St. Mary's Catholic 
Church in Rockland with the parish priest, 
Rey. Fr. Raymond Moncher as the principal 
celebrant. The concelebrants were the Rey. 
Fr. Charles M. Herbst of Ontonagon, Father 
Donald LeLonde of Mohawk and Fr. Clarence 
Donnelly of Marquette, In the sanctuary 
were Fr. Frank Hollenbach of South Range, 
Fr. Tom Ruppe of Vulcan and Fr. Paul 
Savageau, O. Praem, St. Joseph Hospital in 
Hancock, 

Her five sons, Benjamin; Joseph, Lewis, 
Robert and David Regan and a grandson, Ben 
Regan, Jr., served as pallbearers. 

Interment was in the Rockland Cemetery. 


“The Profession of Truth“ An Address 
by Robert Mitchell White II, at the 
101st Annual Meeting of the Missouri 
Press Association, at Kansas City, Mo., 
on October 20, 1967 
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Or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege on October 20 to at- 
tend the 101st annual convention of the 
Missouri Press Association held at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

One of the highlights of the outstand- 
ing 2-day program was an address by 
Robert Mitchell White I, a third-gen- 
eration editor and publisher of the Mex- 
ico, Mo., Evening Ledger. The White 
family has made many outstanding con- 
tributions to the State of Missouri since 
the Ledger was purchased by the late 
Col. Robert M. White in 1876, and the 
present publisher, who is the national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, the society 
of journalists, has in a brief span of 
years made a brilliant record in his 
chosen profession and has been the re- 
cipient of many national awards. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced because of 
Mr. White's references to the late Walter 
Williams, founder of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri. 
of which he later became president—and 
because of my admiration for Dean Wil- 
liams who, in my opinion, made some of 
the greatest contributions to the profes- 
sion of journalism—I was particularly 
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impressed with the address of Mr. White, 
and for that reason, have requested per- 
mission that it be included with these 
remarks. 

I would also like to include a short 
biographical sketch of Robert Mitchell 
White II, which follows: 

RoBERT M. WHITE II 


Robert Mitchell White II was graduated 
from Missouri Military Academy and Wash- 
ington and Lee University in Lexington, Va., 
where he played varsity football and majored 
in history. 

In World War IT his Army service included 
duty on the staff of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and combat duty in three South 
Pacific campaigns. He was released from 
service as a lieutenant colonel. 

White's professional newspaper experience 
began as a young man working in all de- 
partments of the Ledger. 

He later served with the United Press and 
between 1956-58 served as special consultant 
to the editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

From August 1959 to March 1961 he was 
President, Editor and chief executive officer 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

His many newspaper awards include the 
Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished Service Award 
for editorials in 1952 and the Silurians 
Award for the best editorial published in 
New York in 1959. 

He is a member of the board of directors 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, the Missouri 
Military Academy, the Mexico Savings Bank 
and the Missouri Public Expenditure Survey. 
He is president of the Mark Land Co. and 
the See TV Co. as well as his newspaper 
company. 

He served as a Pulitzer Prize Journalism 
Juror, 1964-65-66. 

In 1966, White served as a member of the 
five-man United States newspaper delega- 
tion which; as the guest of the USSR's Com- 
mittee For The Press, made a three-week 
journey in the Soviet Union inspecting 
newspapers there. 

His memberships include the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. (he was national 
treasurer in 1963), the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, the International Press 
Institute, Inter American Press Assn., the In- 
land Dally Press Assn.( past president), the 
Newcomen Society in North America, Rotary 
(past president), Dutch Treat, National 
Press Club and Beta Theta Pl. 

He is married and has three daughters and 
one son. i 


WE Are NEWSPAPER PEOPLE 
Thank you. It's a privilege to be your 
speaker. It's always good to be with friends, 
but it's even better to be with old friends. 

We are newspaper people. We belong to the 
profession of truth. 

We also belong to the most important pro- 
fession. Walter Williams used to say that and 
explain why. What an amazing man. How 
very proud all of us are of him. 

A Missourian, a weekly publisher, a mem- 
ber of this organization, the founder of our 
School of Journalism—today the oldest and 
largest and, in the opinion of the experts— 
the best school of journalism in the nation, 
the president of our great University of Mis- 
sourl, the president of Rotary International. 

To Ust all his honors and all his accom- 
plishments would take all our time here 
today. 

Anyway, he always remained a newspaper- 
man, and always claimed the newspaper pro- 
fession was the most important profession. 

Some of you will remember. He would say: 
“Iam a newspaperman, I belong to the most 
important profession of all. And I can prove 
it, Because when we die we all go to Heaven. 
In Heaven there is no crime, so we don't 
need lawyers. In Heaven there is no sin, so 
we don't need preachers. But I'll tell you one 
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thing about Heaven: The people in the south 
end of Heaven are going to be mighty curious 
about what's going on in the north end of 
Heaven. 

We are newspaper people. 

We belong to the profession of truth, 

And right now our respect for another 
great profession—the legal profession—is put 
to sore test, indeed. 8 

Tragic is the word for the American Bar 
Association’s present move to force the 
American people to know less about what 
their police are doing, and what their courts 
are doing, 

The ABA is doing it with the pious pose— 
and for the righteous reason—of defending 
the accused criminal. 

The rights of the accused criminal properly 
must be protected, but must be protected 
properly. 

The ABA's proposed plan is to protect those 
rights with new court rules and regulations 
which would force more secrecy ip arrests, 
and more secrecy in trials. 

The ABA's plan is based on a report by the 
Bar Association’s Reardon Committee. 

That report is an ill conceived and tragic 
attempt at indirect censorship. 

Apparently those lawyers who support it 
prefer for the ideal Juror the man who reads 
nothing, who hears nothing and who sees 
nothing—in short, the totally uninterested 
and uninformed citizen. 

And to achieve that juror, they are now 
championing a plan which has for its pur- 
pose a less informed American public as a 
whole. 

Happily, there are lawyers in the American 
Bar Association who are against this plan. 
And there are other bar organizations not 
known to be for the plan. 

Every American, every newspaperman, 
every lawyer who believes an informed voter 
is democracy’s greatest strength, should join 
in opposing the Reardon plan. 

And it is high time, indeed, for Congress 
to investigate this private organization, with 
its headquarters in Chicago, this private or- 
ganization which exerts such vast power in 
every state in the land, in every city in the 
land, in every town in the land. 

Well, let's talk about us. 

We are newspaper people. 

We belong to the profession of truth, 

We also belong to the profession of the 
famous. ` 

Walter Wiliams is one. 

Wiliam Allen White, frm our neighbor- 
ing Kansas was another. 

My favorite story about Mr. Whito—a great 
Republican as well as a great editor—has to 
do with one Sunday afternoon here in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. White was 82 at the time. 

He was sitting in the lobby of the Muehle- 
bach Hotel late that afternoon, 

A friend came along and said, “Mr. Will, are 
you tied up for dinner?” 

Mr. White said he wasn't. 

So the friend said, “Come along and dine 
with us.” 

They went to a private dining room and 
there—to Mr, White's surprise—was every 
prominent Democrat from Missouri and Kan- 
Sus. 
As Mr. White walked down the table to a 
vacant seat, the master of ceremonies rose 
to the occasion. 

He tapped on his glass and said with an 
audible chuckle: 

“I will now ask that great Republican, 
Mr. William Allen White to say grace” 


Everybody smiled as they bowed their 


heads. 

And then 82-year-old Mr. White leaned 
forward and said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Toastmaster, but I'd just 
as soon God didn't know I was here”. 

Of course, Mr. White's son, Bill, has a great 
sense of humor, too. f 

My favorite story about him goes back a 
few years ago at a newspaper meeting in New 
York. 

I was standing with another Missourian— 
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Joe Pulitzer, the present publisher of the 
Bill White came in. I asked Joe if he knew 


said he didn’t and would 

I introduced them. Bill shook hands with J 
and said: Joe Pulitzer, I'm glad to 
you, you are eligible to become a member 
the club,” 

Joe was very serious about it all. He asked 
what club. Bill said, “Why, the sons of fam- 
ous fathers . . Jesus Christ is our presi- 
dent.” 

I hope that story doesn't offend anyone. 
I can’t help but think the good Lord, Him- 
self, would chuckle about. tt. 

Anyway, last year I met Bill at an AP 
meeting here in Kansas City. 

I reminded Bill of that day in New York, 
I told him I had gotten a lot of mileage 
out of his story, and asked about its back- 
ground. 

Well, Bill said, it goes back to the White 
House during World War I. 

I was a guest there and we were having 
breakfast one morning with Anna Boetenger, 
a couple of other members of the Roosevelt 
family, and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Anna was about Elliot. 

Poor Elliot, she said, everything happens 
to him. 

The dog story had been in the news—some 
of you will remember, Elliot sent a dog back 
from England, by plane. 

Poor Elliot, Anna said. It wasn't even his 
dog. It was hers. boris 

All Elliot did was take the dog to an air 
base in England, turned it over to some 
operations officer and asked him to put it 
aboard some empty plane going back to 
Washington and have somebody there please 
leave the dog off at the White House for 
his sister. 

Well, the young operations officer got all 
efficient, ordered wounded soldiers off a plane 
and that sort of thing and by the time the 
dog was delivered, headlines were huge. Con- 
gress was ready to investigate. 

Poor Elliot, Anna continued. 

Why before the war, people would offer 
him jobs and we'd have to tell him they 
didn’t want him for himself, but because 
he was the President's son. So he would turn 
the jobs down. 

And then we'd feel sorry for him, Anna 
said, and encouraged him to take the next 
job and, sure enough, they didn't want him 
for himself, they wanted him just because 
he was the President’s son. 

Poor Elliot. 

At this point Mrs. Roosevelt interrupted. 

Now Bill could imitate her well. It went 
something like this 

“Well, every morning I divide the many 
letters I receive into two piles on my desk. 
This pile over here is from young people 
whose handicap is that their father is Negro, 
and this pile is from young people whose 
handicap is that their father is Jewish. I 
don't think we should give too much sym- 
pathy to Elliot whose handicap is that his 
father is President of the United States,” 

We are newspaper people. 

We belong to the profession of truth. 

We also belong to the profession of words, 
They are our tools. Not words for the sake 
of words. But words for the sake of under- 
standing, for the pure, simple, inspiring and 
totally difficult purpose of conveying a 
thought. 

I remember a few years ago a New York 
newspaper was conducting an anti-pollu- 
tion campaign for swimmers at Coney Island. 

In an effort to drum up public support for 
the campaign the paper would run the bac- 
teria count per 100cc’s of water“ at Coney 
Island dally, but nothing happened. 

And then one day a cub reporter was sent 
down to the city lab to get the bacteria count 
per 100cc’s of water. 

Being curious, he asked the question, “How 
much is a 100cc’s of water?” 
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The lab technician said, “Oh, about a 
mouthful.” 

So the paper changed the words, and 
started reporting the bacterla count per 
mouthful of water. 

Needless to add, telephones started ringing 
at City Hal! and a major anti-pollution cam- 
paign was soon launched, Words. The pro- 
fession of words. 

A few years ago an ex-newspaperman did a 
short piece about words In Look. 

May I read it to you. 

„Words they sing... they hurt 
the teach, they sanctify. 

“They were man’s first, immeasurable feat 
of magic. 

“They liberated us from ignorance and our 
barbarious past. 

“For without these marvelous scribbles 
which build letters into words, words into 
sentences, sentences into systems and si- 
ences and creeds, man would be forever con- 
fined to the self-isolated prison of the 
scuttlefish or the chimpanzee, 

„A picture is worth ten thousand words,’ 
goes the timeworn Chinese maxim. 

„But, one writer tartly said, It takes 
words to say that.’ 

“We live by words: Love, truth, God. 

“We fight for words: Freedom, country, 
fame. 

“We die for words: Liberty, glory, honor. 

“They bestow the priceless gift of artic- 
ulacy on our minds and hearts—from Mama 
to ‘infinity’. 

“And the men who truly shape our destiny, 
the giants who teach us, inspire us, lead us 
to deeds of immortality, are those who use 
words with clarity, grandeur and passion; 


“Socrates, Jesus, Luther, Lincoln, 
Churchill.” 
We are newspaper people. 


We belong to the profession of truth. 

That is because we have only one thing 
to offer—truth. 

Wtih truth our product can be successful, 
because it wins and holds faith. 

Without truth it falls, it becomes meaning- 
less, even a desecration. 

Truth, alone, is our reason for being. 

Truth in reporting fact—call it accurate 
news reporting. 

And truth of opinion—call it sincerity, call 
it Integrity In the editorial column. 

We of the newspaper business describe our 
kind of truth many different ways. 

The New York Times describes it this way: 
“To give the news impartially, without fear 
or favor, regardless of any party, sect or in- 
terest involved.” 

J. N. Heiskell of the Arkansas Gazette once 
made a speech on the subject. He called it 
“Keeping the faith”. F 

Let me quote a few paragraphs from that 


„Just as an individual may find his con- 
science put to test and trial and his courage 
challenged, so a newspaper may have to make 
the crucial choice between the safe and easy 
way and the hard and hazardous course that 
is the line of duty. 

“If a newspaper is to be more than a mere 
mechanical recorder of news, if it is to be a 
moral and intellectual institution, it must 
fulfill the measure of its obligation even 
though, in the words of St. Paul, it has to 
suffer affliction. 

“It must have a creed and a mission. 

“Tt must have a dedication. 

“It must fight the good fight. 

“Above all else, it must keep the faith.” 

A war correspondent by the name of Win- 
ston Churchill put the same thought into a 
symphony of words. He said: 

“A free press is the unsleeping guardian 
of every other right that free men prize; it 
is the most dangerous foe of tyranny. 

“Under dictatorship the press is bound to 
languish, and the loudspeaker and the film 
become more important. 

“But where free institutions are indig- 
enous to the soil, and men have the habit of 
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liberty; the press will continue to be the 
Fourth Estate, the vigilant guardian of the 
rights of the ordinary citizen.” 

We are newspaper people. 

We belong to the profession of truth. 

Everybody reads newspapers. 

But not everybody knows what newspapers 
are, 
Newspapers are the sum of the skill, the 
dedication, the courage of their staff. 

Newspapers are the sum of the labor, the 
loyalty, the love of their staff. 

Newspapers are teamwork—a selfless, in- 
spiring giving—of men and women: 

Newspapers are the lonely role of leader- 
ship—sorely tested, and dally accounting for 
itself in black and white—to the world at 
large. 

All of which is to say that newspapers, 
most of all, are people—people dedicated to 
truth. They are you. You the journalists of 
today. 

The newspapers of today can be no more 
than you who put them out- you and your 
dimensions. 

To paraphrase Mr. Heiskell, above all else 
you must fight the good fight. You must 
keep the faith. You--we—must be prepared 
to follow the “hard and hazardous course 
that is... the line of duty.” 

Why? For ourselves? No, not just for our- 
selves, For newspapers? No, not just for the 
press. Then why? 

To answer that question may I tell you 
about the founding of Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Society. 

Sigma Delta Chi was founded as it should 
have been ...on a college campus. 

For, actually, Sigma Delta Chi 18 Ideals 
old and tried ideale—vigorously pursued to 
establish standards of truth in news re- 
porting, standards so high they are always 
just beyond the reaching hands of thé best 
of us. 


The campus of an American university is a 
fitting place to dare to dream such a dream. 
And then, with youth’s magnificient dis- 
regard for doing the impossible, to do it. To 
mold that dream into a practical, day-to-day, 
typewriter-pounding, deadline-beating, fact- 
ual, clear reality, serving man's greatest 
dream of all—that of man, standing alone, 
as an individual, in freedom, under God. 

Sigma Delta Chi is ideals vigorously pur- 
sued—a “fellowship of those who care,” 
created to serve the high cause of establish- 
ing what is truth as near as professionally 
possible, and reporting it with clarity, with 
courage, with selfless dedication to truth, for 
truth’s sake. 

That is Sigma Delta Chi. That, plus, know- 
ing that each new generation of newsmen 
must do still better, must make and take the 
constantly improving tools of journalism, 
and with them hew still finer the accuracy 
needed, to serve better the mind of modern 
man. 

Ten young men started this organization. 
They started it on the DePauw University 
campus back in 1909. 

The impossible wasn't impossible to them. 

And they were right. Today, with more 
than 40,000 men having taken the oath of 
service, with 95 campus chapters, with 94 
professional chapters we of Sigma Delta Chi 
look ahead to future years. 

The numbers will double. And double 
again. 

But that isn’t as important as the service 
to be rendered to the ideals championed 
by those young men, ideals that date back 
even beyond the founding fathers of our 
nation. 

For the ideals are still unchanged or, if 
changed at all, still more meaningful, still 
more inspiring, still more sorely needed. 

These ten young men at DePauw dreamed 
the dream of how to hold still higher the 
bright torch of truth against the darkness 
of ignorance. 

Willing hands—more each year—have 
joined with them. 
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That's why we, we of Sigma Delta Chi, we 
of the entire news profession, must fight the 
good fight, must keep the faith, must be 
prepared to follow the hard and hazardous 
course that is the line of duty. 

Because we serve ideals—truth, the right 
of people to know so they will not be lost in 
the darkness of not knowing, so that they 
may continue the habit of liberty. 

We are newspaper people. 

We belong to the profession of truth. 


High School Students Help Fight 
Pollution 
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OF WISCONSIN ` 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the pollution of our waters is a serious 
domestic problem. Combating this men- 
ace is a matter of the highest priority. 
Federal, State, and local governments 
are grappling with the problem, as are in- 
dustry and research institutions. The 
problem is of such massive proportions 
that I am afraid many have felt it futile 
to try to combat the problem without the 
benefit of the resources provided by the 
above-mentioned institutions. 

In view of this, I was particularly 
pleased to learn of the efforts made in 
Gillett, Wis., a city of 1,500 located in my 
district, as outlined in an article in the 
October 22, 1967, Green Bay Press- 
Gazette. 

The story tells how a sick lake is being 
nursed back to life through the combined 
efforts of Gillett High School students 
and private citizens. 

I commend the effort being made by 
the team from Gillett High School and 
I recommend this article to my colleagues 
and to all interested in clean water: 
POLLUTION Dorsn’r Have To Bx THE Vicror— 

Gruterr FACULTY, STUDENTS Have HELPED 

To RESTORE Savace’s LAKE 

Grterr.—Savage's Lake, in the center of 
this northern woods community, was once 
spring fed and crystal clear. 

Its waters teemed with bluegill, bass and 
northern pike. 

Children swam from beaches on the west- 
ern shore. 

Then the lake started to change. 

A plywood mill dumped refuse into the 
clear water. A storm sewer carried the wastes 
from city streets and added to the pollution. 

Savage’s Lake was sick—sick, perhaps to 
death. 

Its water became weed choked and took on 
a gray pallor. The stench of pollution drifted 
off the lake and fouled the air. 

The fishing was virtually gone—only min- 
nows and bullheads survived the fouling. 

The story of Savage’s Lake was a familiar 
one. The lake would probably have been writ- 
ten off as lost as have so many similar ponds 
and streams. 

But the story of Savage's Lake has taken a 
new turn. 

A research team from the Gillett High 
School sought the specific causes of pollution. 

The group, directed by faculty biologist 
Charles Gruentzel, found that bacteria in 
decomposing the rotting vegetation and pol- 
luting debris were giving off carbon dioxide 
in quantities lethal to game fish. 
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The process was killing fish year round, 
but tests in late winter months showed that 
the decomposition had reduced the lake's 
oxygen level to nearly zero. 

Gruentzel saw that two steps were needed 
to restore Savage’s Lake. 

First, the pollution had to be stopped. 

Second, dredging was needed to remove 
the accumulation of muck. 

The plywood mill cleaned up its area of the 
lake and a Gillett citizen provided funds for 
dredging. 

A six-weeks dredging operation ended in 
October 1966—but it left the lake in a state 
of shock. 

The secchi disc—ea device used to measure 
water clarity—was barely visible just under 
the water's surface. 

Gradually, however, the silt started to set- 
tle at the rate of about one foot a month. 

But the oxygen demand was still excessive. 
By February of this year the oxygen supply 
was again depleted. 

Since then, Gruentzel’s crews have found, 
the lake has become more stable. It ts still 
highly alkaline and hard water is more pro- 
ductive than soft. 

Plankton life is varied and plentiful. Algae 
and weeds grew quickly during the summer— 
but they should also produce the oxygen 
needed during the winter. 

Advanced biology students continue check- 
ing processes in their unique laboratory. 

They are hopeful that Savage's Lake will 
recover and that, someday, the fish will re- 
turn to provide sport. 

Perhaps, they hope, children will again 
swim from the beaches on the western 
shore, f 


The U.N.’s Friends Could Lead It to 


Disaster 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the October 30, 
1967, edition of the National Observer 
expresses the very real danger of the 
friends of the United Nations leading it 
to a disaster. 

The article follows: 

Tur U.N.'s ROLE 

The United Nations would be better off 
without some of Its friends. 

Senator Mansfield and many of his col- 
leagues, friends of the U.N. all, once again 
last week went on record calling for the 
world organization to end the Vietnam War. 
The Johnson Administration has made 
similar pleas, to no avail. What makes the 
Mansfield resolution particularly useless— 
even dangerous—is its naive assumption that 
the U.N. actually could, somehow, dictate a 
genuiné peace in Southeast Asia, So this 
group of senators would have the United 
States hand the United Nations a blank 
check, then sit back and accept without 
question whatever directives are voted by 
this gathering of nations and mini-nations. 
The only thing to be said about this pro- 
vision is that it assures defeat of the entire 
resolution, which would not only fail in 
achieving its stated goal, but create dis- 
illusionment about the U.N.'s future. 

Whatever that future might be, the lim- 
itations of U.N. power in 1967 should have 
been apparent to any and all last week. Here 
was the Middle East, a region that had for 
years been blessed with a U.N. presence, 
erupting again in warfare. United Nations 
observers were on the scene, reporting back 
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to headquarters. The Security Council de- 
bated, then adopted a harmless resolution 
condemning both sides for violating another 
cease-fire. All this futility was exercised on 
a matter in which the United Nations pre- 
sumably had developed some influence and 
some expertise. 

So considering the organization's failures 
in the Middle East, the U.N. would surely be 
leaping in over its head by tackling Vietnam. 
Even if Washington were to bow unprotest- 
ing to U.N. dictates for a settlement there, 
any peace would be brief. 

The U.N.'’s detractors overlook the orga- 
nization’s genuine contributions—as a diplo- 
matic clearinghouse, and as a useful collec- 
tion of international service agencies. These 
functions may someday provide the basis for 
a really effective peace-keeping organization. 
Unfortunately, the U. N. s detractors are not 
providing the greatest disservice; that comes 
from the U.N.’s friends, who by overlooking 
the organization's real limitations would steer 
it to disaster. 


Are We Going To Lose Sunday, Too? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, a gentle- 
man in East Orange, N.J., has thought- 
fully transmitted to me a message from 
his pastor on the proposed Monday holi- 
day legislation with the request that it 
be publicized in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I am pleased to comply with the re- 
cuest and should like to insert at this 
point in the Recor the comments of Dr. 
Frank Lawrence, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Orange, N.J. I 
know the membership will accord serious 
consideration to Dr. Lawrence's well- 
stated viewpoint: 

Are We Gotnc To Lose Sunnar, Too? 

God and the Bible have been taken out of 
our public schools. 

Now the mystery of iniquity works in 
Washington where Congress is discussing a 
bill which would set five holiday each year on 
Mondays, thus insuring long weekends for 
leisure. 

If the bill is passed these are the holidays 
that will be affected: 

1. Washington's and Lincoln's birthdays— 
these will be merged into President's Day, 
the third Monday in February. 

2. Memorial Day, the last Monday in May. 

3. Independence Day, the first Monday in 
July. 

4. Veteran's Day, the last Monday in Oc- 
tober. 

5. Thanksgiving Day, the fourth Monday 
in November. 

WORSHIPPING MAMMON AGAIN 


Strongly behind the enactment of such a 
bill is the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The 
chief argument is economic. It would im- 
prove Sales, especially in businesses dealing 
in travel and recreation. It would reduce 
absenteeism that occurs when holidays come 
in the middle of the week. It would be popu- 
lar with employees who would be sure of at 
least seven “long weekends” a year (Labor 
Day and Easter are the other two). 

SENATOR DIRKSEN TOLD 

Taking the strongest stand against the bill 
has been the Lord's Day Alliance. Its repre- 
sentatives told a Senate committee chaired 
by Everett Dirksen “The churches do not ask 
for laws to help them in their work, but they 
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certainly do not want circumstances created 
by law that will hinder their ministry.” 

Chief problem facing the churches is that 
three-day holidays disrupt the Christian 
education of the 47 million Sunday school 
pupils in America. 

Eternity Magazine has some wise observa- 
tions on this matter. The nature of holidays 
has changed. All of these five holidays were 
once patroitic celebrations but now they are 
being tailored for economy, business, the 
Almighty Dollar. Christmas is now Santa 
Claus; Easter is Spring Clothes; Memorial 
Day is baseball double-headers. We have 
chosen pleasure over patriotism and recrea- 
tion over remembrance. 

TIME TO WAKE UP 

The church had better wake up to the fact 
that times have changed. Even the “faithful” 
are absenting themselves from the home 
church more and more. The proposed three- 
day holiday bill will increase such absentee- 
ism. Here are some questions we should be 
asking ourselves: What makes Sunday for 
Christians any different from any other day 
of the week? Will our Church School be con- 
ducted mid-week instead of on Sundays in 
order to maintain educational continuity? 


Nation Weary of Violence 
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Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal speaks well and 
forcefully on the mood of our citizens 
in regard to the demonstrators who ad- 
vocate violence in our country. 

I wish to call this excellent editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
the readers of the RECORD: 

NATION WEARY OF VIOLENCE 

This week, the Republican leadership in 
Congress called on public suthorities to put 
“the violent few” among demonstrators on 
notice that their actions no longer will be 
tolerated. 

In a joint statement Senate Minority 
Leader Everett M. Dirksen and House Minor- 
ity Leader Gerald Ford asserted “there is no 
right to act against the public safety, any- 
where, anytime—for any reason,” Both lead- 
ers pointed out they had reference to the 
whole gamut of demonstrators, including 
those against the Vietnam war and those 
engaging in racial rioting and other viola- 
tions of the law that inolude violence. 

Emphasis was laid on the fact that the 
Republicans were not challenging freedom of 
speech and peaceable assembly, in time of 
war as well as in time of peace, but declared 
that “lawbreaking and violence can never be 
tolerated.” t 

Continuing, they said, “The demonstra- 
tions that have taken place in Washington 
and across the nation in recent months have 
given the American people increasing and 
even frightening concern for the future.” 

The joint statement came after Dr. Martin 
Luther King announced a new campaign of 
what he called nonviolent disruption and dis- 
location in the big cities of the North by 
crowds which he estimated would number 
from 50,000 to 100,000 persons. 

It must have occurred to more than one 
reader of his outline for action that, while 
one may express the purpose of undertaking 
to paralyze the business, transportation and 
other activities that are part of a city's life, 
the chances for inviting violence and all 
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kinds of civil disobedience represent a real 
contradiction implicit in King's program. 

The results of such activities as King en- 
visions may well be as spectacular in rela- 
tion to violence and civil disorder as the 
inflammatory admonition of a Stokely Car- 
michael or a Rap Brown, 

The fact that there is a growing objection 
on the part of the public to the kind of 
program announced by King was indicated 
by action of the Episcopal Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania in warning its staff members to stop 
advocating civil disobedience on pain of pos- 
sible dismissal. 

Bishop Robert L. DeWitt, head of the five- 
county Philadelphia area diocese, made the 
above announcement after several days of 
controversy over statements by some Epis- 
copal clergymen. 

One 450-member church said it was with- 
holding $700 from the diocese because of 
what it considered “seditious and treason- 
ous” statements by some diocesan officials. 
One of the actions to which this church 
objected was a recent call by a Rev. David 
Gracie for young men to burn their draft 
cards. A 

Warning flags are already flying against 
violence and disorder, including civil dis- 
obedience, whether related to the Vietnam 
war or some racial objective. The truth is 
that making law-abiding citizens safe in 
their homes, in the streets and in the pos- 
session of their property seems almost cer- 
tain to be one of the principal issues in all 
elections in the year or so just ahead, in- 
cluding the presidential bout in 1968. 


Statement of the Honorable Robert L. 
Leggett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
an award recently made to Travis Air 
Force Base, which is located in my dis- 
trict, at Fairfield, Calif. | 

This award for efficiency of operations 
was made by Leonard Marks, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force, to Brig. 
Gen. Maurice F. Casey, 60th Military Air- 
lift Wing commander. This is the fourth 
consecutive year that Travis AFB has 
won the USAF Wing/Base Cost Reduc- 
tion Program Management Award. 

I wish to commend General Casey and 
all base personnel for their continued 
diligence and high performance of duty 
in responding to the challenges which 
Vietnam poses to air power logistics. 

A story from the Global Ranger fol- 
lows: 

Travis Am Force BASE AWARD 

Travis this week became the only Air Force 
activity to receive the USAF Wing/Base Cost 
Reduction Program Management award for 
the fourth successive year. Presentation of 
the coveted trophy was made to Brig. Gen. 
Maurice F. Casey, commander of the 60th 
Military Airlift Wing at the Air Force Acad- 
emy as a highlight of the Fourth Annual 
Cost Reduction Awards Ceremony. In keep- 
ing with cost-saving objectives of the pro- 
gram, both General Casey and Col. James D. 
Barlow, his deputy for materiel and cost 
reduction manager, “hitch-hiked” to the 
Colorado Springs ceremony on an aircraft of 
a sister organization, the 63rd Military Airlift 
Wing. 
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Earlier General Howell M. Estes Jr. com- 
mander of the Military Airlift Command, 
wired headquarters 22nd Air Force here, “I 
am pleased to inform you that the 60th has 
been selected by USAF for having one of the 
most effective and imaginative FY 67 cost re- 
duction management programs at base level. 
This is the fourth consecutive year that the 
wing has been so recognized—an accomplish- 
ment matched by no other Air Force activity. 

Selection of the Travis wing was based on 
Air Forces validated savings of 262 per cent 
of a goal of $908,400, motivated in part by 
promotional activities that won recognition 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the Department of Defense. 

It was the only Military Airlift Command 
organization to place among the award- 
winners named at the Air Force ceremony. 

Participating im the presentations were 
the Honorable Leonard Marks Jr., assistant 
secretary of the Air Force; Gen. Bruce K. 
Holloway, USAF vice chief of staff, and Lt. 
Gen. Robert G. Ruegg, Air Force Cost Re- 
duction Program manager. 

“There is no alternative,” declared Gen- 
eral Casey, Cost reduction is an Air Force 
way of life. I am proud that we at Travis 
have become leaders and are being looked to 
for answers in this very important pro- 
gram. 

“At the same time it places a heavy re- 
sponsibility on us to show the way. We will 
have to continue to develop new ideas and 
relate more of our activities to cost reduc- 
tion, We have done this in every year of the 
program's existence. 

“I think we can do it again in year number 
five.” 

Colonel Barlow emphasized the need to 
identify and report current money-saving 
activities. We are already started down the 
road in the FY 68 program,“ he said. There 
will be new areas and changes in the pro- 
gram once again. 

“It is up to all of us to examine our day 
to day operating techniques and through 
imaginative and creative thinking develop 
new ways to reduce operation cost. The Cost 
Reduction Program is a reporting system in 
which you can receive recognition for sav- 
ings ideas. 

“If you have an idea to reduce operating 
cost—regardless of its seeming unimpor- 
tance—work it up and submit it to your 
supervisor. Every dollar saved through man- 
agement results in cost reduction accom- 
plishments and counts in the overall Air 
Force program.” 


“The Great Dollar Throwaway”— 
Conclusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past several days I have 
been calling the Congress’ attention to 
the most interesting series of articles on 
Federal administrative problems written 
by Mr. Jerry Cartledge, of the Baltimore 
News American. 

Today I would like to include in the 
Recor the eighth and final part of this 
series, which appeared in the News 
American on Monday, October 30. Sum- 
marizing the results of his long study, 
Mr. Cartledge reviewed the case for re- 
forms to increase Federal operating ef- 
ficiency and cut overhead. He concluded: 
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While the billions wasted through inem- 
ciency and mismanagement are lost to us 
forever, the groundwork and planning and 
recommendations of a new Hoover Commis- 
sion could well save untold billions that 
would otherwise become budget deficits of 
the future. 


I hope that my colleagues and all 
Americans will pause to consider his 
work and will join with me in seeking 
the objective, comprehensive review of 
Federal operations which is so clearly 
required. 

The article follows: 

THE Great Donnan THROWAWAY: PREE- 
WHEELING L. B. J. Ame SENDS $129 TELE- 
GRAM 

(By Jerry Cartledge) 

One balmy day this spring the President 
issued his Plan 3 for reorganization of the 
District of Columbia, 

A Johnson aide concerned with such mat- 
ters happened to be in Connecticut at the 
time. But he decided that Governors Miles 
E. Goodwin of Virginia and Spiro T. Agnew 
of Maryland would be interested, since they 
live so close to the District, and he tele- 
phoned them long distance to pass the word 
along. 

Both governors expressed interest in the 
plan, the Comptroller General later revealed, 
so the aide then called his White House office 
long distance to ask that they be sent copies 
of the complete Presidential order. 

A zealous assistant in Washington imme- 
diately sent a 19-page TWX (special wire) 
to Goodwin at a cost of $10.75. Since Agnew 
did not have TWX facilities, the assistant 
sent a 19-page telegram the 25 miles between 
Washington and Annapolis to Agnew at a 
cost of $129.91. 

This particular waste of taxpayers’ money 
came to the attention of Maryland Congress- 
man Charles McC. Mathias who, after noting 
that the message involved was of no great 
urgency and could have been sent free under 
the mailing privilege accorded the White 
House, contacted the Comptroller General's 
Office for an explanation. 

On Aug. 11 Mathias got a three-page letter 
from Frank H. Weitzel, assistant attorney 
general, advising him that the $129.91 tele- 
gram was unquestionably not the wisest 
thing in the world but also informing him; 

“Wasteful and extravagant uses of appro- 
priated funds do not in themselves afford a 
basis upon which to take legal exception to 
the expenditures involved.” 

Via telephone, Mathias was assured that 
the telegram procedure would not be fol- 
lowed in the future. 

Were it not for the interest of Mathias 
the matter probably would have gone un- 
noticed. The amount is small in comparison 
to usual government waste, but the principle 
remains the same, also, how many times in 
the past had the White House aide made 
use of the Western Union wire when a simple 
letter would have served the purpose? 

The documentation of waste from the 
White House serves another purpose, 
especially in the light of the President's 
“austerity” order of last November which 
was supposed to hold the line on unnecesary 
federal spending. 

Incidentally, since that order which sup- 
posedly put a moratorium on the hiring of 
new federal workers, the government has 
acquired an average of one new worker every 
26 seconds of each eight-hour working day, 
based on figures for last month, which do not 
include special, temporary summer help, 

These facts, plus thousands more, put 
Congress in a black mood for the President's 
call for a 10 percent surcharge on all personal 
and corporate income tax last Aug. 3. And, 
if they were not ready for a tax hike on that 
day, they were even less receptive after a 
week-long Labor Day holiday during which 
they got a chance to talk with the voters 
back home and weigh their point of view. 
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Several times since Aug. 3, the President 
“has spelled out the urgency” of his tax hike 
in the pages of the local press and on tele- 
vision. But the mood of Congress appears un- 
chahged, especially in the House of Repre- 
sentatives where members run for office every 
two years, an must therefore be more recep- 
tive to the will of the yoters. 

“Faced with the awful facts of his admin- 
istration, President Johnson has one hell of 
a row to hoe with this tax business,” is the 
way one Midwest Congressman put it. 

This forecast indicates some of the eco- 
nomic perils facing the nation whether Con- 
gress gives him his 10 percent tax increase or 
not. 

Expenditures are likely to be between the 
January budget figure of $135 billion and 
$143.5 billion—as much as $85 billion 
higher—depending upon the determination 
of the Congress and the Executive to con- 
trol expenditures. 

Revenues are now estimated some 67 billion 
lower than in January—even with the 6 per- 
cent tax surcharge planned, 

These changes in the January budget esti- 
mate would result in a deficit of 623.6 billion, 

Without a tax increase and tight expendi- 
ture control, the deficit could exceed $28 bil- 
lion. And that does not include an estimated 
$700 million higher cost of interest on the 
public debt that such a deficit would involve. 

Mr. Johnson says a deficit of $28 billion 
“poses a clear and present danger to Ameri- 
ca’s security and economic health.” If not 
checked, he said, the deficit could cause: 

A ruinous spiral of inflation which would 
rob the poor, the elderly and millions of 
Persons with fixed incomes. 

A brutal increase in interest rates and 
tight money which could cripple the home 
builder and buyer, and the businessman. 

An unjust and unequal distribution of the 
cost of the Vietnam war. 

A serious deterioration of the U.S. balance 
of payments by decreasing exports and in- 
creasing imports. 

President Johnson gave Americans two 
alternatives: 

Accept the deficit, totally financed by bor- 
rowing (which to a large extent simply means 
printing more money) and let the interest 
rates rise; or 

Reduce the deficit by raising as much 
money as possible through tax increases and 
borrowing the rest. 

He obviously favors alternative No. 2. 

One alternative the President did not sug- 
gest was immediately cutting back on waste- 
ful and fruitless spending, eliminating the 
high salary echelon in his war on poverty, 
wiping out duplicating agencies and services. 

He now makes dire predictions of what will 
happen if the nation’s budget plunges to a 
$28 billion deficit, while he has advocated 
deficit spending since his first days in the 
White House. 

When the President first predicted his 
“disastrous deficit,” one of the country's 
leading congressmen said facetiously, “A $28 
billion budget deficit? Well, let's try it and 
see what happens,” 

Other, more serious congressmen are of 
the opinion that we are going to have to live 
with a large portion of the deficit in any 
case, They say guardedly, and off the record, 
that we knew all along that someday some- 
body was going to get hurt by all of this pay- 
tomorrow spending and that maybe now is 
the time for somebody—home buyers and 
builders, lending institutions, eto. - to finally 
get hurt. 

For years the American people have been 
told by such leading economic geniuses as J. 
Kenneth Galbraith that deficit spending was 
simply borrowing from yourself, that it was 
perfectly all right and nothing to worry 
about. Perhaps now is the time to start pay- 
ing ourselves back. 

Suddenly the President of the United 
States has become alarmed about the budget 
deficit, a deficit he and the Executive Branch 
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of the federal government created with great 
society ideals based on feathery dreams in- 
stead of common-sense reality. 

For eight days we have documented the 
waste of billions of dollars through me- 
ciency duplication, mismanagement, poor 
policymaking and lack of realistic planning. 

None of the waste and inefficiency was 
so top secret that the President’s fiscal 
advisors were unable to get hold of it. 
The President had access to all the infor- 
mation about the bungling federal bureau- 
cracy, yet he did nothing to curb the inter- 
minable agency-against-agency fight for tax- 
payer dollars and power that has led to the 
nation's present fiscal mess. 

Most of the at-home spending program 
has grown under the direct leadership and 
encouragement of the President. 

With the polls showing the President's 
political popularity at an all-time low, he 
persists in the same business-as-usual ap- 
proachs to programs which have been proved 
useless and taxation which is breaking the 
back of the American wage earner. 

Within only a few days of the Johnson 
call for a tax hike, a Washington newsman 
reported that the Civil Service Commission 
had slapped a gag rule on its employes, 
forbidding them to contact members of Con- 
gress or the press regarding policies and 
irregularities at the CSC. 

The policy stated: 

“An employe shall not make public any 
disagreements with, or criticism of, officials, 
policies or practices of the commission or 
of other feedral agencies in areas relating to 
the commission’s functions. Such matters 
may be brought to the executive director's 
attention for appropriate action.” 

The job of an individual congressman or 
a newspaper reporter trying to uncover waste 
and inefficiency was thus made twice as 
difficult. The gag-rule assures that the old 
policy line of the agency will be handed out 
to the public in place of legitimate docu- 
mentation of waste and inefficiency. 

The Civil Service Commission certainly did 
not act without the full consent of the 
Executive Branch in such a powerful pro- 
nouncement, 

The fact that Congressman Mathias has 
been trying for three years to get a Com- 
mission on the Reorganization and Operation 
of the Executive Branch is not news to the 
administration, which could get the measure 
(HR. 69) out of committee and onto the 
floor of Congress for a vote with only the 
slightest indication that it wished to do so. 

Many Congressmen in both houses predict 
that if the Mathias bill were brought to a 
vote it would pass unanimously in both 
houses. 

Had the administration supported such a 
measure from the beginning—while only pay- 
ing lip service to such a move toward effi- 
clency—many of the new programs and agen- 
cles which have come into being in the last 
12 years would have been streamlined and 
made more efficient by a “third Hoover Com- 
mission.” 

As Congressman Hastings Keith of Mas- 
sachusetts told the House of Representatives 
while speaking in behalf of the Mathias bill: 

“Since the second Hoover Commission pre- 
sented its final report with recommendations 
for streamlining and reorganizing the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the federal government, 
there has ben a vast proliferation of depart- 
ments, commissions, bureaus, boards, offices 
and other executive agencies. 

“In addition to the 12 Cabinet departments, 
there are at least 53 so-called independent 
agencies in the Executive Branch. In the last 
decade at least 44 new agencies, temporary 
or permanent, have been established, at the 
same time that almost as many were being 
transferred or abolished.” 

Also speaking in behalf of the Mathias bill, 
Rep. Ford said, I do not think this should 
be a n political endeavor. Nor do I 
think it should be pigeonholed and post- 
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poned forever simply because any objective 
inquiry into the operations of the Executive 
Branch—whenever it may be undertaken—is 
bound to turn up instances of inefficiency and 
mismanagement which may have partisan 
political repercussions. 

This did not defer President Truman in 
1947 nor President Eisenhower in 1953 from 
enlisting the great talents of former Presi- 
dent Hoover and two commissions of distin- 
guished Americans whose monumental works 
helped ease America’s entry into this com- 
plex era of world leadership and responsibil- 
ity.” 

The first two Hoover Commissions resulted 
in national savings of close to $16 billion, 
almost two-thirds of the impending budget 
deficit that has the President in a panic. 

The first Hoover Commission cost about 
$2 million and resulted in savings of about 
$7 billion. The second commission spent $2,- 
768,562 and resulted in sayings of about $8.5 
Dillion. 

Congressman Mathias estimates that a 
third Hoover Commission would cost about 
$3 million, but could be expected to produce 
multi-billion-dollar savings. 

While the billions wasted through ineffi- 
ciency and mismanagement are lost to us 
forever, the groundwork and planning and 
recommendation of a new Hoover Commis- 
sion could well save untold billions that 
would otherwise become budget deficits of 
the future. 

The commission alone is not the answer. 
It would work and make recommendations 
which then would have to be acted upon by 
Congress. How diligently Congress followed 
up on the commission's recommendations 
would be the measure of savings and in- 
creased efficiency in the federal government. 

Coupled with this would have to be the 
determination of the Executive Branch to 
practice economy in all areas of public en- 
deayor. 

No one in Congress challenges the obliga- 
tion of the federal government to serve the 
needs of the American people, and almost all 
congressmen realize that these needs have 
grown tremendously in the past decade. 

But no Congressman can justify the waste 
of billions of dollars in a hit-or-miss, poorly 
planned attempt to solve the nation’s prob- 
lems by merely pouring more tax dollars 
down a bottomless well, 

A new Hoover Commission would weed out 
the inefficiency and waste and provide a 
sound economic base upon which future 
politicians could build their great societies 
and shape their dreams of a better life for 
all Americans. 


Race and the News Media 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Woody Kein, 


former crusading reporter for the New 
York World Telegram and Sun, former 


public affairs of the New York City Hous- 
ing and Development Administration 
discusses the role of the news media in 
the development of race relations in this 
country in a book entitled “Race and the 
News Media,” which was based on a 3- 
day conference sponsored by the Anti 
defamation League of B'nai B'rith and 
the Freedom of Information Center of 
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the University of Missourl School of 
Journalism. The Antidefamation League 
excerpted Mr. Klein's article and pub- 
lished it in October 1967, issue of the ADL 
Bulletin. 

Woody Klein's article raises very im- 
portant questions about the relation of 
the news media to the civil rights move- 
ment in America. He asks if the press has 
distorted the picture that white America 
retains of Negro aspirations and efforts 
and questions such matters as extended 
coverage of riots. On this point, for ex- 
ample, he quotes John Gregory Dunne in 
the New Republic of September 11, 1965, 
in reference to the summer riot in Los 
Angeles, as having said: 

Not only did television exacerbate an al- 
ready inflammatory situation, but also, by 
turning the riots into a Happening, may even 
have helped to prolong them. 


The basic question raised by Mr. 
Klein's article is how heavy a responsibil- 
ity does the press bear in a situation as 
important and delicate as race relations 
not merely for providing good copy and 
selling newspapers, but for an unlimited 
effort to present an unbiased account of 
such important news. Woody Klein be- 
lieves the news media are big enough to 


do so. 

His article concludes: 

Still, our country remains in racial crisis. 
If it is ever to be resolved, there must be more 
understanding on the part of everyone in- 
volved in America's biggest domestic dilem- 
ma. This can come about only if the com- 
munications media offer the public unbiased, 
in-depth, objective accounts of what is hap- 
pening. The responsibility is immense, but I, 
for one, am confident that our journalists 
will live up to the challenge. 


I commend this perceptive and en- 
couraging article to the attention of my 


colleagues: 
[From the Anti-Defamation League Bulletin, 
October 1967] 
RACE AND THE NEWS MEDIA 
(By Woody Klein) ; 
risingly, there is a general dearth o 
4 #3 “the subject of race and the 
news media. It was not until the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 that the news 
media began to cover race relations in Amer- 
ica as a separate story. Prior to that time, 
any news about Negroes was frequently 
viewed as “Negro news” and given a low 
priority. In recent years, however, great ef- 
forts have been made in radio, television, 
and the press to expand and sustain cover- 
age of what has been called the number-one 
domestic issue in America todya. 

In 1967, it can be said without any doubt 
that all the electronic and print media con- 
sider civil rights a top running story. The 

“proke"—in the reporter’s lingo—in 
1963, and it has been good copy” ever since. 

Has the coverage in the white press been 
fair? Has it been accurate? Has it reflected 
the mood and legitimate hopes of American 
Ni ? Many of the nation’s Negro lead- 
ers, invited to give their honest opinions of 
the news media with which they regularly 

have concluded: 
5 news media do not FUY fairly 
report the civil rights movemen 

Negative stories—violence and conflict— 
are given more space and headlines than 
positive achievements by Negroes. 

The white press has perpetuated a bad 
image of the Negro. 

The white press “creates” Negro leaders 
in many big cities. en 

Newspapers and radio and television 
tions are guilty of mere token integration in 
employment. 
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Statements and events in the civil rights 
struggle are not adequately analyzed or in- 
terpreted. 

The news media lack trained specialists 
knowledgeable in Negro history. 

The press y goes along with the 
police in a dispute involving charges of 
police brutality or conflict between police 
and Negroes. 

he Negro press, which is still a protest 
press, is generally underestiimated and un- 
known by whites. 

Press coverage of the Negro revolution has 
made more whites conscious of their Negro 
neighbors but has not brought about any 
real understanding between the races. 

In his book, Black Man's America, Sim- 
eon Booker indictment of the white press in 
America: To an industry that can accuse 
Presidents and Cabinet members of ‘news 
managing,’ Negroes can certainly justify 
complaints about the news treatment of 
their people,“ Booker, chief Washington cor- 
respondent for Ebony and Jet magazines, 
charges that for too long, “Negroes were un- 
acceptable as candidates for space in de- 
partments of society, housing, education, wo- 
men's pages, civic news and business but 
could rate a mention in crime, entertainment 
and sports.” 

Whitney Young’s most severe criticism is 
that the white press is not balanced. “The 
press plays up the bizarre, the dramatic. 
Floyd Patterson moves out of Scarsdale be- 
cause of racial problems and this makes 
news. But for twelve to fifteen years, there 
have been situations in suburbs of smooth 
integration. We never read about them.” 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, the nationally 
known Negro psychologist and educator, has 
a more positive outlook on the white press. 
“The press is fairly and fully reporting 
the civil rights revolution,” he says. “It plays 
an important role. Television has played an 
extremely important part in exposing in- 
justice. It keeps the story before the Ameri- 
can public.” Clark's only criticism of the 
white news media is what he calls its “thirst 
for sensation,” 

A white reporter, Anthony Lewis of the 
New York Times, takes the white press to 
task in his book Portrait of a Decade. He 
criticizes publicizing many lesser-known Ne- 
groes “who are moved to make extreme state- 
ments in the knowledge that in this they can 
catch attention.” Lewis’ argument is that by 
blowing up unimportant Negro spokesmen 
all out of proportion, the press is unwit- 
tingly fragmenting the efforts of true Negro 
leaders to deal concretely with problems. 

What is the role of the Negro press in the 
racial crisis? There are 145 Negro newspapers 
in the country, mostly weeklies, and 155 
Negro magazines, according to the 1967 N. W. 
Ayer survey. 

In recent years, the Negro press has be- 
come more sophisticated and has attracted 
more readers, white and Negro. It has given 
direction, in many instances, to the Negro 
revolution in America. 

The Negro and white press, of course, cover 
many stories in common these days. News- 
men from white dailies and Negro weeklies 
and magazines frequently exchange pleas- 
antries on the scene of a news story, but they 
rarely exchange ideas or leads for news 
stories. According to James L. Hicks, former 
executive editor of the Amsterdam News, 
it is still difficult for a Negro to get a press 
pass in New York if he does not work for a 
white publication. Even after a Negro gets a 
pass, he must display it prominently to be 
accorded equal treatment by the police, Hicks 
says. 

In the United States, out ot a total news- 
paper employment of 50,000 there are fewer 
than 100 Negroes who work as reporters, copy 
readers, photographers, or deskmen on white 
newspapers. This imbalance recently led the 
Reverend Eugene S. Callender, executive di- 
rector of the Urban League of Greater New 
York, to criticize major newspapers and radio 
and television stations for not hiring more 
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Negroes. “We have the personnel and tal- 
ent,” he said at an Urban League luncheon 
honoring thirteen Negro newsmen, five of 
whom were working for white news publica- 
tions or stations. “What is needed is the 
will and the desire of people in executive po- 
sitions.” Some editors do not agree with Mr, 
Callender. Many newspapers, in the North at 
least, are anxious to hire Negroes but main- 
tain that they can’t find enough qualified 
candidates. 

In the radio and television field, coverage 
of racial news has frequently been criticized 
as superficial and lacking in insight. 
In the September 11, 1965 issue of The 
New. Republic, one critic, John Gregory 
Dunne, went even further, charging that 
television reporters and cameramen on the 
scene during the summer riots in Los An- 
geles turned the riots into some kind of 
Roman spectacle, with the police playing the 
lions, the Negroes the Christians ... Not 
only did television exacerbate an already 
inflammatory situation, but also, by turning 
the riots into a Happening, may even have 
helped to prolong them.” 

On the positive side, Martin Luther King 
has praised television's coverage of the 1963 
March on Washington. In Why We Can't 
Wait, he wrote: “As television beamed the 
image of this extraordinary gathering across 
[the] oceans ... every dedicated American 
could be proud that a dynamic experience of 
democracy in his nation’s capital had been 
made visible to the world.” 


Despite the news media’s shortcomings, 
most of the civil rights leaders interviewed 
admit that some progress has been made in 
the relationship between the white press and 
the Negro in America. The news media have, 
in fact, contributed to the Negro revolution, 

to James Parmer, by their coverage 
of the “nonviolent direct-action move- 
ment.” And Whitney Young adds, “Many 
newspapers have helped gain public accept- 
ance of civil rights laws in school desegrega- 
tion, in fair housing, and in employment. 
These laws have made segregation something 
undesirable. They have made it unfashion- 
able to discriminate openly.” 


Still, our country remains in racial crisis. 
If it is ever to be resolved, there must be 
more understanding on the part of everyone 
involved in America’s biggest domestic di- 
lemma. This can come about only if the 
communications media offer the public un- 
biased, in-depth, objective accounts of what 
is happening. The responsibility is immense, 
but I, for one, am confident that our jour- 
nalists will live up to the challenge. 


Consumer Affairs Subcommittee Again 
Splits 6 to 6 on Consumer Credit Bill 
Despite Unanimous Endorsement by 
President’s Consumer Advisory Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr, Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has completed its work on H.R. 
11601, the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act which I introduced on July 20, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, in behalf 
of myself and Representatives GONZALEZ, 
MINISH, ANNUNZIO, BINGHAM, and HAL- 
PERN. An identical bill, H.R. 11806, was 
introduced by the ranking member of the 
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parent committee, Representative MUL- 
TER, with many cosponsors. 

The subcommittee, as I said, completed 
its work on the bill, but split 6 to 6 yes- 
terday on the motion to approve the bill 
for consideration by the full committee. 
Previously, we yoted, also on a 6-to-6 tie, 
not to substitute the credit disclosure 
provisions of Representative Hanna’s bill 
for section 203 of my bill. The basic dif- 
ferences between these two versions of 
truth-in-lending legislation were spelled 
out in the material I placed in the Con- 
GESSIONAL RECORD on October 4. 

Basically, the disagreement which split 
the subcommittee evenly involves the ex- 
emptions adopted by the Senate in pass- 
ing S. 5 on July 11. The Senate bill ex- 
empts first mortgages. Furthermore, 
credit transactions on which the credit 
charge is less than $10, and open-end 
“revolving credit” such as used by the 
computerized department stores and mail 
order chains would be exempt from the 
requirement of expressing finance 
charges on an annual percentage rate 
basis 


These exemptions are not included in 
H.R. 11601, H.R. 11601 treats all types 
of consumer credit alike. All would be 
subject to the same disclosure require- 
ments. 

ISSUE WILL HAVE TO BE FOUGHT OUT IN FULL 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Speaker, this issue of discrimina- 
tion in the treatment of various types of 
consumer credit under truth-in-lending 
legislation will now have to be fought 
out in the full Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I know the fight there 
will be a difficult one, just as it has been 
in the subcommittee. 

The retailers using revolving credit 
have been quite effective in their lobby- 
ing work on this bill. Other businesses in 
the consumer credit field—banks, auto- 
mobile dealers, small loan companies, 
and retailers using forms of credit other 
than revolving credit—have not been 
nearly as effective in getting across to 
Members of Congress their side of this 
issue. Only the furniture dealers appear 
to have been active in writing in to Mem- 
bers of Congress pointing to the discrim- 
inations against them in the Senate- 
passed bill. 

CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL ENDORSES “FULL 
DISCLOSURE” 

The President’s Consumer Advisory 
Council, appointed by President Johnson 
on August 11, with Attorney General 
Bronson C. La Follette, of Wisconsin, as 
chairman, held its initial meeting last 
week and announced its unanimous sup- 
port for the truth-in-lending provisions 
of my bill as presently amended. This 
position was expressed in the following 
press release: 

CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL BACKS TRUTH- 
IN-LENDING AND TYDINGS PROPOSALS 

The President's Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cll, at its initial meeting took under discus- 
sion the urgent problems of consumer credit 
and service and liability. Credit problems 
ranging from repossessions to excessive in- 
terest rates and finance charges on install- 


ment loans are areas for further study by 
the Council. 

They were encouraged that the proposed 
program of Senator Joseph D. Tydings (D., 
Md.) to establish a Consumer Protection 
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Agency in the District deals with many of 
these same credit problems. 

Bronson LaFollette, Attorney General of 
Wisconsin, and Chairman of the Council, in 
a joint press briefing with Betty Furness, 
Special Assistant to the President said “I 
am heartily in fayor of Senator Tydings’ 
proposed legislation for the District and 
would like to see it extended into every 
State.“ 

The Council also unanimously backed the 
Truth in Lending bill as it now stands in 
Congresswoman Leonor Sullivan's- Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

“We are unanimous in believing that this 
bill which includes full disclosure on revolv- 
ing credit must be enacted before the 90th 
Congress recesses,” Betty Furness said. 

She added that the subject of service re- 
pair, warranties and liabilities also was of 
“enormous interest” to the Council and has 
been given long range consideration. 

Other consumer problems ranging from 
auto insurance to the cost of drugs came 
under Council scrutiny. At the close of its 
2-day meeting the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil will indicate areas for further study. 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE PRESIDENT'S CONSUMER 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have the 
unanimous support of the distinguished 
members of the President’s Consumer 
Advisory Council for effective truth-in- 
lending legislation including “full dis- 
closure on revolving credit.” I am sure 
the Members will be impressed by the 
stature of the individuals named to this 
Council by President Johnson. 

‘The membership includes 12 outstand- 
ing Americans. Their names are in- 
cluded in the following statement made 
by the President in announcing their 
appointment: 


Consumer ADVISORY COUNCIL 


(Statement by the President Upon An- 
nouncing Appointment of the Chairman and 
Members of the Counil. August 11, 1967.) 

President Johnson today announced the 
appointment of 12 members to the new Con- 
sumer Advisory Council for terms of 2 years. 

The Council members appointed by the 
President are: 

Bronson C. La Follette, of Madison, Wis.— 
Chairman, Attorney General of Wisconsin. 

Robert J. McEwen, of Boston, Mass., asso- 
ciate professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics, Boston College. 

Wiliam J. Pierce, of Ann Arbor, Mich., pro- 
fessor of law and director of the legislative 
research center, University of Michigan. 

Corwin D. Edwards, of Eugene, Oreg., pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Oregon. 

Richard H. Grant, of Portsmouth, NH ., 
general manager, Pease Air Force Base Fed- 
eral Credit Union. 

Gerald A. Lamb, of Waterbury, Conn., State 
treasurer, State of Connecticut. 

Louis Stulberg, of New York City, N.Y. 
president, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, 

William L. Lanier, of Metter, Ga., State 
Executive Director, Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service. 

Mary L. Bailey (Mrs. Charles W.) of Austin, 
Tex., housewife. 

Maurine B. Neuberger, of Portland, Oreg. 
(currently residing in Washington, D.C.), 
chairman, Citizen's Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women. 

Mrs. Otrie Taylor, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
neighborhood aid participant for neighbor- 
hood aid projects in Watts, Los Angeles. 

Louise Gentry, of State College, Pa., assist- 
ant dean for resident education, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Miss Betty Furness, the President's Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs, will serve as 
Executive Secretary of this new Council. 
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In announcing the appointment of the 
Consumer Advisory Council, the. President 
stated: 

“Every American citizen—rich or poor—is 
a consumer. And so, in a very special way, 
the public interest is the consumer interest— 
the interest of all of us. 

“In the past 3 years, we have seen the 
greatest advances in the Nation's history on 
behalf of the American consumer. At my 
recommendation, the 89th Congress enacted 
the first Traffic Safety Act in history. It 
passed the Tire Safety Act, and the first 
Truth-in-Packaging Bill. In addition, it 
enacted legislation to protect our children 
against dangerous toys and to protect the 
modest savings of American wage earners in 
savings institutions. 

“Taken together, these laws touch the life 
of every American citizen, no matter what 
his income or his station in life. 

“Now, in the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress, I have recommended nine major laws to 
benefit consumers: the Truth-in-Lending 
Bill; the Wholesome Meat Act; the Fire 
Safety Act; the Hazardous Products Commis- 
sion Act; the Pipeline Safety Act; the Electric 
Power Reliability Act; the Flammable Fabrics 
Act; the Land Sales Fraud Act; the Mutual 
Fund Reform Act. 

“The Consumer Advisory Council will add 
new strength and direction to the great pur- 
poses which these laws support. The Council 
will recommend still further ways in which 
the Government of all the people can pro- 
tect all the people.” 

STRONG STATEMENT BY BETTY FURNESS IN 
BEHALF OF “FULL DISCLOSURE” 


Mr. Speaker, I want to include in this 
report a letter I received last week from 
the executive secretary of the President’s 
Consumer Advisory Council, the Honor- 
able Betty Furness, Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs, as 
follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 25, 1967. 

Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
flairs, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Lee: I have been following very 
closely, as has the President, your efforts to 
give the American people a strong Truth-in- 
Lending law. I wish to commend you for your 
steadfast stand for a bill which is truly mean- 
ingful, and not one in name only. The work- 
ability of a law which includes coverage of 
revolving charge accounts has already proven 
itself in Massachusetts. 

I am aware of the narrowly-based but 
strong pressures being exerted for a watered- 
down version containing serlous exemptions,~ 
or for no bill at all. Unfortunately, the con- 
sumer is not organized to articulate effec- 
tively his needs and, as a result, he is no 
match for those who oppose even such a 
simple step as the disclosure of actual credit 
costs to the American public. It seems to me 
that the withholding of such information 
negates the revered American practice of free 
competition and operates to protect those 
who would for some reason hide the facts. 
Hide them, not only from those of us who 
as consumers would like to shop for credit 
as we shop for the best buy in other items, 
but hide them from other businessmen sO 
that competition cannot truly be effective. 

Although American consumers—and that 
is nearly 200 million of us—have no highly 
organized means of bringing our thinking to 
the attention of the Congress, I believe that 
action or failure to act on a meaningful 
Truth-in-Lending bill will be one of the 
major measures by which the public will 
judge the 90th Congress. Please let me know 
if this Administration can do anything to 
assist in the efforts to bring a strong Truth- 
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in-Lending bill to the House of Representa- 
tives shortly. 


Sincerely, 
Berry FURNESS, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs. 


The Air Quality Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr, EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support S. 780 as one of the 
sponsors of a similar bill in this House. 
The detailed and thoughtful structure of 
the bill bears eloquent testimony to the 
continued desire on the part of Congress 
to exert every effort, explore every new 
avenue which may return cleaner, 
healthier air to us all. 

I believe that the principal measures 
embodied in this proposed legislation to 
complement what has already been done 
should go far in attacking the problem 
vigorously: realistic air quality standards 
established and enforced by Federal and 
- State agencies, for both stationary and 
mobile sources of air pollution; grants 
for further research and development in 
both Federal and private laboratories; 
the regional airshed approach to air pol- 
lution control; financial incentives to 
industry for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of abatement facilities; 
and a set of enforcement procedures that 
is just, yet effective, and enlists the co- 
operation of all parties involved. 


As a Representative of a highly de- 
veloped industrial urban area and State, 
I am particularly concerned with that 
section of the bill dealing with accele- 
rated research and development of air 
pollution control methods and equipment, 
and I urge strongly that favorable con- 
sideration be given to all its provisions. 

Accelerated research programs to de- 
velop low-cost emission control devices 
for motor vehicles are urgently needed. 
Automobiles are the chief source of car- 
bon monoxide, and they are the pro- 
ducers of photochemical smog, the ef- 
fects of which have been felt in con- 
gested urban areas throughout our land. 
I am looking forward to the anticipated 
improvements resulting from the control 
devices which are mandatory on all 
1968-model cars. However, much remains 
to be done to abate pollution resulting 
from fuel combustion effectively and 
thoroughly. Research programs to con- 
trol combustion byproducts should in- 
clude provisions for the practical dem- 
onstration of new processes and devices. 
The removal of pollutants may produce 
potentially valuable commercial by- 
products, the use of which should be 
explored systematically. 

The development and testing of new 
processes and devices is always costly. It 
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involves the design, planning, construc- 
tion, and installation of large demonstra- 
tion plants, time-consuming operation 
of as yet unproven equipment, experi- 
mental and thus expensive use of new 
methods. There is no guarantee that a 
private company willing to engage in 
such a venture will be rewarded with 
profit. Under the financial proyisions of 
this bill, the Federal Government and 
private industry and laboratories would 
be able to engage in joint ventures which 
will benefit large scctors of private enter- 
prise. They would assure financial sup- 
port by the Federal Government of new 
air pollution control projects which are 
still in the research and developmental 
stage. 


I am ‘pleased to note that the pro- 
visions of this section are not confined to 
research aimed at curbing emission from 
motor vehicles. Stationary sources of 
pollution contaminate the atmosphere 
as much as mobile polluters. About 95 
percent of our growing industries are run 
by energy generated by burning coal and 
oil—fossil fuels which contain elemental 
sulfur as an impurity, During the com- 
bustion process, the sulfur is changed in- 
to sulfur oxides, one of the potentially 
serious health hazards in contaminated 
air. Devices now available can substan- 
tially control unburned carbon particles, 
fiy ash, and cement plant dusts. However, 
more imaginative ways must be found to 
remove sulfur from the coal or to extract 
sulfur gases from the combustion 
products. 

Coal is one of our most important nat- 
ural resources and an economical source 
of heat and energy. Accelerated research 
and development of improved methods 
and equipment to control soot, smoke, 
and sulfur oxides is one way to improve 
the air we breathe, yet retain the use of 
one of the most abundant and inexpen- 
sive sources of energy at our disposal 
today. 

Advocates of higher smokestacks claim 
to have found a solution to much of our 
pollution problems. However, particles 
distributed high in the atmosphere may 
significantly change the weather, serve 
as a core around which condensation 
might form, and change the reflectivity 
of the earth. Emissions from high stacks 
are joined by other sources of air pollu- 
tion at high altitudes. Rocket exhausts 
and jet aircraft also introduce contami- 
nants. When our supersonic transports 
start to operate at 70,000 feet, air pollu- 
tion will extend to the fringes of the 
atmosphere. This, then, is another area 
for which intensified research efforts are 
indicated. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that the 
provisions of the Air Quality Act of 1967 
are an imaginative and practical se- 
quence to our air pollution control efforts 
to date. They would provide the means 
for a joint, concerted undertaking in 
which the Federal Government, State 
and local authorities, and private indus- 
try could participate effectively. I urge 
that we give each section our careful and 
favorable consideration. Thank you, 
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NASA Awards Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently had the privilege of at- 
tending the honors award ceremony con- 
ducted by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration at which time Dr. 
Roger W. Heyns, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, was the 
principal speaker. 

All of us should be very interested in 
what Dr. Heyns had to say on that occa- 
sion, and I am happy to insert his very 
appropriate remarks in the RECORD: 

NASA Awards CEREMONY 
(By Roger W. Heyns, University of 
California, Berkeley) 

Tt Is a pleasure for me to be here to partici- 
pate in this ceremony honoring those mem- 
bers of the staff of the agency who have 
particularly distinguished. themselves in the 
process of achieving the total objectives of 
the organization. 

In addition to the obvious pleasure of 
being here to honor distinguished achieve- 
ment of individuals, I am happy with the 
opportunity to express appreciation, on be- 
half of one University campus (and I'm sure 
that I speak for the vast majority of institu- 
tions of higher education) to the entire or- 
ganization, The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Those of us who have worked with many 
governmental agencies give NASA high 
marks. Its policies seem to us to be singularly 
enlightened, and, in view of the well known 
characteristics of universities to be sensitive 
to external interference to the point of 
paranoia and of our determination to spend 
public money as though we had divinely en- 
dorsed rights to it, without rendering ac- 
count—remarkably tolerant, if not indul- 
gent. 

The institutional grants program and the 
facilities grants program have been wise and 
unquestionably have strengthened us as in- 
stitutions, All of the policies have made for 
an effective partnership between the agency 
and the universities. The agency has shown 
commendable reticence about the establish- 
ing of laboratories in the house where the 
effect on universities might be harmful. It 
has been thoughtful and sensitive about re- 
lationships to the universities when it has 
felt the need to establish centers of research 
and development. Finally, its instruments 
for seeking advice from and responding to 
the scientific and technical community have 
been effective without depriving the agency 
of its essential independence, These are deli- 
cate and artistic problems, never solved final- 
ly but your level of performance is one of 


bad Rea quality indeed, and I commend you 
or it. 


But the achievements of the agency go 
beyond this, and I would be derelict if I did 
not go on and refer to the impact of the 
Space program on the curricula and the re- 
search efforts of the Universities across the 
nation. Through the stimulation of NASA 
programs, new fields of study and reseach 
have been created—in the atmospheric 
sciences, the physics of the solor systems, and 
exobiology and others. The agency has stim- 
ulated new and already productive inter- 
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disciplinary efforts in the physical sciences 
and the social sciences. Some of this challenge 
we are only beginning to respond to in the 
universities. I refer, for example, to the prob- 
lem of greater participation by universities 
in the urgent problems of our cities. These 
are positive contributions indeed, and legiti- 
mate reasons for pride. 

The problem of organizing massive re- 
search, technological and operational en- 
deavors when no single person can compre- 
hend all that needs to be known are 
enormously complex. It can be done; the 
Manhattan project proved it, and NASA is 
today one of the world’s most ambitious 
attempts to pool the talents and learning of 
thousands, I find the success of NASA enor- 
mously reassuring. NASA has shown that it 
is possible to structure an institution in such 
a way that managerial decisions can be made, 
not drifted into; it is possible to develop 
information. and feedback systems so that 
policy decisions are more than someone's best 
guess about something he knows little about; 
it is possible to develop policy rationales so 
that decisions represent something approach- 
ing principled conclusions rather than ran- 
dom prejudices. That is reassuring to me be- 
cause, obviously, I confront not dissimilar 
problems in riding the unruly horse known 
as the Berkeley Campus of the University of 
California. There are, of course, differences, 
not the least being that we are ten times as 
old as NASA with accumulated traditions 
that sometimes represent wisdom and in- 
variably obstruct reform, good or bad. To an 
important degree the goal of the University 
today is much more generalized than the 
mission of NASA; I suppose that necessitates 
much more pluralistic and dispersed decision- 
making for the University. We share, however, 
a passion for problems at the frontiers of 
knowledge and both of us are dependent 
upon the public for financial support. 

What I am trying to say is that NASA has 
been doing pioneering work of immense sig- 
nificance to modern society that has nothing 
to do with the exploration of space per se. 
Objectives have been defined, scientific and 
technical knowledge and talent have been 
collected, trained and aimed at research ob- 
jectives and results produced. That is a mas- 
sive accomplishment of human engineering. 
That experience is an inspiration to all of us. 
Just how much of your model is transferable 
to other situations remains to be seen, but it 
is already clear that parts of it are surely 
relevant and it certainly is not inconceivable 
that what we have learned, and what we will 
learn, about public administration from 
NASA may, in the long pull, mean every bit 
as much as the scientific and technological 
developments from the exploration of space 
itself. 

I suppose I could, and perhaps some of 
you would so wish, stop at this point. Yet I 
can't avold referring to our turbulent times, 
a matter with which this city is always con- 
cerned but of which Washington had a spe- 
cial reminder on Sunday. While some of our 
unrest has to do with the war, there are 
more basic problems, one of which is well 
stated by Archibald MacLeish in a recent 
issue of Saturday Review. 

“Several months ago the President of the 
United States protested in a public speech 
that nobody seems to see what was right 
with America, only what was wrong with it. 
What was right, he said, was obvious and 
admirable—and he cited instances. What was 
wrong was insignificant in comparison. And 
yet the cussers and complainers saw only the 
wrong. 

“It was a sound observation, but there was 
no need to limit the Indictment to the United 
States. Throughout the contemporary world, 
or that part of it, at least, which modern 
technology has affected, nothing is more 
noticeable than precisely the paradox which 
outraged Mr. Johnson: the contradiction be- 
tween the triumphs of human achievement, 
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on the one hand, and the profound uneasi- 
ness of humanity on the other. 

Seen in terms of its scientific and indus- 
trial accomplishments, our is one of the great 
ages of history: an unbelievable age, the age 
in which the old, impossible heroic myths 
have all come true. For the first time the 
deeds of men have caught up with their 
imaginations. Victories have been won in 
the ancient, hopeless, human struggle against 
death. Fire has been stolen not from the 
Olympic’ gods but from the sun itself. Time 
has been extended and distance reduced so 
that a word can be heard around the earth 
as it is spoken and an ordinarly life can be 
lived in leisure. Even the oldest, the most 
absolute limitation on our freedom has been 
abolished: we can leave the earth. 

“But what is true of the accomplishments 
of the age ts not true of our feelings for it. 
It would be impossible to find in the litera- 
ture of any epoch a more nearly unanimous 
repudiation than in the plays, fictions, com- 
mentarles, poems which regard themselves as 
most expressive of our time. It is commonly 
said, as every college freshman learns, that 
the hero has been replaced with us by the 
antihero, but the change is more extreme 
than that. Ordinary, unheroic man has 
dwindled until nothing but his morbid fears, 
his exceptional vices, his ‘extreme situations’ 
are significant, and common human life it- 
self has lost its literary interest; only its ‘ab- 
surdity’ inspires a novel or a play. 

In most ages it is the arts which are crea- 
tive and believe, the men of action who de- 
spair. With us, physics and chemistry and 
biology move forward toward the world 
beyond while the arts retreat..The discoveries 
of contemporary literature are old discoveries 
long since made: the discovery that men do 
truly die; the discovery that mortal human 
life is meaningless; the discovery that noth- 
ing is real but the convulsions of sex, which 
are not real, either. ‘Vanity of vanities,’ said 
the preacher thousands of years ago. 

“But all this merely fortifies the contradic- 
tion, The paradox remains. Einstein and 
Bohr discover the height from which the uni- 
verse can be seen, and Samuel Beckett buries 
his characters to their necks in sand to give 
the age its metaphor. 

. * * * . 

“There is, in truth, a terror in the world, 
and the arts have heard it as they always do. 
Under the hum of the miraculous machines 
and the ceaseless publications of the brilliant 
physicists. a silence waits and listens and is 
heard. 

“It is the silence of apprehension. We do 
not trust our time, and the-reason we do not 
trust our time is because it is we who have 
made the time, and we do not trust ourselves. 
We have played the hero's part, mastered the 
monsters, accomplished the labors, become 
gods—and we do not trust ourselves as gods. 
We know what we are.” 

Why read this to this gathering? The peo- 
ple in this audience are the men of action 
and much of this uncertainty is unfamiliar 
to you. Yet NASA finds itself in the very cen- 
ter of this paradox and it will become clear 
as I go on, that we here today have some- 
thing to do about the problems MacLeish 
states so eloquently. 

There is no single solution to this vast 
problem, no single element to fill the void 
or simple way to restore faith in ourselves. 
Our homes and our churches must provide 


over-riding compelling 


tively in the attainment of those objectives. 
True, part of our problem is absence of goals 
and of values that command assent. But 
more of it is frustration: How can we be ef- 
fective? What can we do? Where can we 
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grow, to make our contribution and realize 
our potential? 

And this brings me back to NASA and each 
of us in this room. This search for goals, for 
meaning, for purpose in our life can be met 
in part at least by those of us who are part 
of the establishment.“ We know from per- 
sonal experience that it is possible to “make 
a difference”, that even enormous organiza- 
tions can be, and properly ought to be, re- 
sponsive to good ideas and high ideals. We 
must do everything we can to help young 
people see that the stereotype of the con- 
forming organizational man is just that—a 
stereotype. We must welcome young people 
as partners, out of poise born of our past ac- 
complishment and ambition born of our own 
belief that things could be better. This 
means that each of us must make our organi- 
zations more attractive as settings for indi- 
vidual growth and creativity. 

This, in closing brings us back to this cere- 
mony. It calls our attention to the individual 
and the organization as means to collective 
and individual accomplishment. There is a 
fascination about human engineering prob- 
lems, a drama in vast cooperative efforts in- 
volving thousands of people. Unless we take 
special pains, this drama tends to obscure 
how much turns on individual human effort, 
and obscures the fact that the good society 
properly evaluates organizations in terms of 
their impact on the quality of individual ef- 
fort. Human intelligence is imprisoned in 
bodies and can be freed only by individual 
choice in a creative environment. 

It is good that all of us should turn away 
from the intoxicating problems of financing 
and organization and focus our attention in- 
stead on the individuals. I am more than 
pleased to join in this ceremony devoted to 
humble recognition of individual achieve- 
ment. I congratulate each of those who are 
honored. This ceremony is the institution's 
way of saying to everyone that individual 
effort is the force that has made the ex- 
ploration of space possible. It also asserts 
that it is an organizational goal of NASA to 
create an environment for the expression of 
human talent, Our sociey needs organiza- 
tions in which this is a central goal. It is im- 
portant further that they are perceived as 
having such purposes. Only in this way can 
we fill the void so many of our people feel. 

Thank you. 


Torch Artist Displays Flare for 
Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to extend my con- 
gratulations to Mr. Mikalojus Ivanaus- 
kas, of 1332 South 49th Avenue, Cicero, 
III., upon being awarded a citation nam- 
ing him “Outstanding New Citizen of 
the Year” in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Mr. Ivanauskas, a recently natu- 
ralized citizen, came with his family to 
the United States 8 years ago. Originally 
from Lithuania, they have been forced to 
start a new life six times because of 
World War I and World War I. His suc- 
cess in his adopted homeland is an in- 
spiring example of a story often retold 
throughout our history. 
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I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point an article from the Cicero 
Life newspaper on the occasion of this 
well-deserved honor: 

From the Cicero (III.) Life, Oct. 13, 1967 


TORCH Artist DISPLAYS.. "FLARE" FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 

At recent Citizenship Day ceremonies held 
at Chicago's Prudential Building, Mikalojus 
Ivanauskas of 1332 S. 49th ave., received a 
citation naming him Outstanding New Cit- 
izen of the Tear.“ 

Born in Lithuania, he was one of five to 
receive such an award from a group of 8,000 
newly-naturalized Americans. The other re- 
ciplents were from Egypt, India, Spain and 
China. 

The citation is presented to a select num- 
ber of new citizens who have demonstrated 
an appreciation of American citizenship, pro- 
vided a positive contribution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and have given good sery- 
ice to the community. 

By profession, Ivanauskas Is a structural 
engineer and works for a Chicago engineer- 

firm. 


He has a degree in art education from the 
University of Lithuania and has received 
international recognition for his art inno- 
vation of “flame painting” in which he em- 
ploys the use of a blow torch to create a 
new concept in art. 

Proudly displaying his citizenship award 
to a Life reporter, Ivanauskas explained that 
the last two World Wars forced his family 
for the sixth time to start a new life. 

“With God's help and with hard work and 
great will we have won a new life in the 
United States of America. I have been liv- 
ing in the United States for eight years and 
I am convinced that the best opportunities 
are found here. One is able to obtain learn- 
ing and a profession and to reach an economic 
standard without social, racial or religious 
discrimination. During the short time that 
I have been in the United States, I have 
reached the goals I had set for myself.” 

In 1959 when the artist and his family 
came to the Unitied States, new horizons 
opened for his creative work. 

“The high standard of living and the easy 
availability of technical means enabled me 
in five short years to create that which I have 
shown in my last five art exhibitions—three 
in Chicago and two in Cleveland,” he related. 

In the spring of 1968 Ivanauskas plans to 
show his flame paintings” at an art exhibi- 
tion in Munich, Germany. 

Ivanauskas and his wife Elena have been 
living in Cicero for the past eight years. 

Their only son, Eugene, is now serving with 
the U.S. Army, stationed in Georgia. 


The Dingell Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Nation's leading authorities on the 
control of air pollution from motor ve- 
hicles is Eric P. Grant, the executive offi- 
cer of the California State Motor Vehicle 
Pollution Control Board. 

Mr. Grant has written a thoughtful 
analysis of the Dingell amendment to 
the Air Quality Act, which the House will 
be considering Thursday, November 2. 

In his letter, Mr. Grant states the ad- 
verse effects of the Dingell amendment 
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on the air pollution control programs in 
California. 

All our colleagues, including the Michi- 
gan delegation should find this letter 
interesting reading. 

Excerpts follow: 

What, would be the immediate effect on 
the California program? 

The Dingell Amendment totally excludes 
the right of this State to specify, require, 
or attempt to enforce any regulations in 
relation to new vehicles. Under the Dingell 
Amendment, only the Federal Government 
would be able to perform in this area. 

At present. and since 1963, we have re- 
quired all new vehicles sold in this State to 
be equipped with specified emission control 


systems, or exempted for due cause. The 


immediate effect as to 1968 models would be 
that our present approvals for sale in this 
State would not be effective. The Board now 
requires, and has notified every manufac- 
turer of automobiles, who sells them in Cali- 
fornia, that the vehicles must be properly 
set before introduction into the market place. 
This means timing, carburetion and air/ 
fuel mixture. Our experience has taught us 
that over 40 per cent of the vehicles were not 
set correctly by the manufacturers, and 
therefore never had a potential of effective 
emission control, even though equipped with 
systems. 

We now require 100 per cent certification 
of every vehicle, or the equivalent, to assure 
the motorist that when he makes his initial 
purchase he is getting what he has been told 
he is getting. All of this would be wiped out 
(by the Dingell amendment). 

The Dingell amendment prohibits the fol- 
lowing from being effective unless approved 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

1. 1969 gasoline-powered trucks and buses 
must be equipped in California with emis- 
sion control systems, There is no similar 
Federal provision. 

2. Present State standards (for hydro- 
carbon emissions) require 180 parts per mil- 
lion. for 1970-model vehicles. This 
standard was established several years ago 
by the State Department of Public Health, 
which recognized both the need for the 
standard and the ability of industry to re- 
spond. Although Federal applications are 
planned, there is no similar Federal standard 
at present. 

3. California established in 1965 evapora- 
tion loss controls, and again specified 1970- 
model vehicles as the effective year. Again, 
this standard would not apply without Fed- 
eral approval under the Dingell amendment. 

4. The industry has been informed that 
emisison levels in the area of 100 parts per 
million or less should be considered neces- 
sary and the subject of action by this State 
before 1975. There has been no action by the 
Federal Government in this area. 


> * * * * 


The Dingell amendment clearly shifts 
used vehicle (from 10 minutes after first sale) 
responsibility upon the vehicle purchaser, the 
service industry and the State Government. 
This is contrary to the philosophy of en- 
forcement we have followed in this State. 
We have found through experience that the 
manufacturer must be primarily responsible 
to place on the roads of our State a vehicle 
which does not pollute our air when properly 
maintained. 

The argument is often put forth that a 
dual standard will cause administrative, 
technical, engineering and cost problems. 
California of necessity must proceed as 
rapidly as possible to total control of motor 
vehicles. 

Since 1961 models, California vehicles have 
been different than those in the rest of the 
Nation. This has caused no appreciable cost 
differential, except for the direct increase in 
the window-sticker price that the California 
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motorist was willing to pay for the air pollu- 
tion control equipment. To argue that this 
will create a hardship or any other difficulty 
is unsound, irresponsible, and not supported 
by the facts. y 

The industry, the Federal Government and 
this State have recognized in the past, and 
recognize now, that it is essential to have 
uniform test procedures and certification re- 
quirements. California and the Federal Goy- 
ernment have worked closely with the in- 
dustry toward this end. The only difference 
in our requirements is higher performance. 

It should be pointed out that under all 
circumstances of any proposed amendments, 
this issue of pre-emption applies only to 
California. Under the Dingell amendment, 
California citizens are the only ones who 
will lose the right of self-determination as 
to the quality of their air, and the auto 
manufacturers are the only ones who will 
gain by such legislation—since the result of 
enactment would be potentially less severe 
standards of performance applied at the 
Federal level than those which would be 
applied by the State of California. 


A Breath of Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to commend KLAC 
Metromedia Radio in Los Angeles, Calif., 
for their outstanding documentary, “A 
Breath of Death.” 5 

Seven months ago, KLAC undertook 
a tremendous task to improve the pub- 
lic’s understanding about our serious air 
pollution problem in California. Mem- 
bers of the KLAC staff, led by announcer 
Al Wiman, devoted countless hours and 
traveled thousands of miles compiling 
information on our smog problem. Their 
chief concern—just as it is my concern— 
is the health of southern California resi- 
dents. 

After 7 months of research KLAC com- 
piled a series of reports which were 
broadcasted daily for 2 weeks under the 
title of “A Breath of Death.” During this 
series Al Wiman expressed reasons why 
“every day for the past 10 years almost 
the entire Los Angeles Basin has been 
subjected to a substantial health threat 
from air pollution.” It was also empha- 
sized in numerous on-the-air interviews 
with the California congressional delega- 
tion, this State’s urgent need to defeat 
the Dingell amendments to the clean air 
bill (S. 780) while at the same time re- 
storing the Murphy amendment. 

KLAC station received thousands of 
phone calls in response to its drive to 
defeat the Dingell amendment, due to 
come up on the House floor tomorrow. If 
the Dingell amendment is passed it would 
put air pollution control in the hands of 
the Federal Government, denying Cali- 
fornia the right to pass its own, more 
stringent controls. 

Tied in with the “Breath of Death” 
broadcasts, the station launched a write- 
in campaign, urging listeners to write 
letters in support of the Murphy amend- 
ment and cleaner air. As a result of these 
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broadcasts, approximately one-quarter 
million pieces of mail expressing support 
for the Murphy amendment arrived at 
KLAC. These letters, telegrams, cards, 
and petitions have since been flown to 
Washington, D.C., and are now here in 
the Capitol to prove to the Congress the 
overwhelming support these people who 
breathe smog day after day have for the 
Murphy amendment. I would like to in- 
sert here in the Recorp several examples 
of the types of letters KLAC has received 
and again express my appreciation for 
the most valuable service this station has 
performed: 
Boy Scouts or AMERICA, 

Los ANGELES AREA COUNCIL, 

Los Angeles, Calif., October 20, 1967. 
Mr. Sam BENSON, 
Public Service Director, 
KLAC Radio, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Drak Mr. BENSON: I have been very much 
impressed with Al Wiman's documentary of 
“The Breath of Death”. It shows a grave con- 
cern on the part of the management of KLAC 
Radio station. If we were able to do anything 
to improve the smog situation in the Los 
Angeles basin, it would be the greatest public 
service that any organization could do. 

Even with my limited knowledge of science 
and chemistry, I know that if we continue to 
pollute the air as we are now in the Los 
Angeles basin, the entire population is 
headed for severe trouble. 

I quit smoking nine years ago because I 
was concerned with my lungs being polluted 
with carbon monoxide, tar, nicotine, etc., and 
now I am told that I take into my lungs 
more harmful chemicals than I did when I 
was smoking a pack of cigarettes a day. 

The time is now that the lawmakers of this 
great country of ours must come to face the 
smog situation that we have in the Los An- 
geles area and take whatever action is neces- 
sary to clean it up. If this does not happen, 
it can only lead to mass exodus, both on the 
part of business and industry, and people; 
and it certainly will harm those of us who 
find it necessary to live here. 

I congratulate KLAc and Al Wiman for 
the great job they have done with “The 
Breath of Death”, and I certainly hope it does 
have some impact on those that are in a posi- 
tion to do something about tt. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norman S. LEWIS, 
Field Director. 


Los ANGELES CoUNTY HEART 
ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 21, 1967. 
Mr. AL WYMAN, 
Station KLAC, 
Los Angeles, Cali}. 

Dran Mn. Wyman: We of the Los Angeles 
County Heart Association are aware of your 
Documentary on Smog “A BREATH OF 
DEATH“ heard on your station Friday, 
October 13th. 

Air pollution is of greatest concern to us 
because of its possible effects on the cir- 
culatory system. We are most anxious that 
the necessary laws, rules and regulations be 
adapted that would bring a speedy solu- 
tion to the very serious problem of smog. 

We are well aware of our own personal 
local problems in Southern California, but 
must recognize that this is a nationwide, 
even world-wide, problem. 

We congratulate KLAC in its most effective 
work on air pollution. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert W. OsLATH, MD. 
President. 
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US. Posr OFFICE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 20, 1967. 
Mr. Sam Benson, 
Public Service Director, 
ELAC, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 7 

Dran Mr. Benson: As a resident of Los 
Angeles, I am seriously concerned about the 
ever-increasing volume of pollutants that 
are poisoning our atmosphere. 

I realize there is no easy solution to our 
smog problem, but it is a problem that has 
to be solved—sooner or later. And I hope 
KLAC'’s excellent documentary Breath of 
Death.“ which is helping to focus attention 
on this situation, will be instrumental in 
bringing about a solution sooner, rather than 
later. 

Congratulations on your efforts in behalf 
of the citizens of this great city. 

Sincerely, 
Leste N. SHaw, 
Postmaster, 
MARCH OF DIMES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 19, 1967. 
Mr. AL WIMAN, 
News Department, Radio Station KLAC, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dran Mr. WAN: On behalf of the Los 
Angeles County March of Dimes, we commend 
your research efforts into the serious problem 
of smog here in Los Angeles County, 

Smog affects our post-polio patients, many 
of whom are using respiratory equipment, 

As a voluntary health agency we are con- 
cerned about the general health of all resi- 
dents of our county and we wish you much 
success in your campaign to alert public offi- 
elals in Washington, D.C. about our serious 
smog condition. 

With very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
EvELLE J. YOUNGER, 
Los Angeles County District Attorney, 
Los Angeles County Campaign Chair- 


man. 
ANTHONY E. MEEHL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Los 
Angeles County Chapter. 


CHRISTMAS SEAL ASSOCIATION, 
` October 19, 1987. 
Mr. Sam BENSON, 
Director of Public Affairs, KLAC, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear MR. Benson: This organization has a 
vital concern, growing out of our long fight 
against tuberculosis and respiratory disease, 
in the increasingly serious problem of air 
pollution, That this problem has drastic ef- 
fects on the health of individuals, and on 
the community itself, has become more and 
more clear over the years. : 

It is thus with a great deal of pleasure 
that we commend Mr. Al Wiman of your 
station on his recent well-planned, intelll- 
gently-researched and brilllantly-presented 
documentary series on air pollution, entitled, 
“A Breath of Death.” In presenting Mr. 
Wiman's excellent series to this community, 
ELAC has performed a service in the best 
tradition of broadcast journalism, 

Our volunteer board of directors and our 
staff wish to extend their heartfelt thanks 
to Mr. Wiman and to KLAC for the presenta- 
tion of “A Breath of Death.” 

Sincerely, 
Merwin L. NOBLE, 
Executive Director. 
GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 15, 1967. 
Mr. AL WIMAN, 
Radio KLAC News, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dran Mr. Wiman: Your current and most 

vital program concerning the smog problem 
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deserves the attention and appreciation of 
everyone. We know here, because of detri- 
mental effect of smog on many of our handi- 
capped client employees, the urgent neces- 
sity to do something to alleviate this most 
noxious situation. 

Our thanks to you and your station and 
our personal pledge to do anything we can 
to support effective air pollution control. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. WILkKINson, 
Director of Public Relations, 
THE ARTHRITIS FOUNDATION, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., October 19, 1967. 
Mr. Sam BENSON, 
Director Public Affairs, KLAC Radio, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Benson; We have listened with 
great interest to a series of programs aired 
over KLAC radio which discussed the acute 
smog problem in Los Angeles. 

We too are deeply concerned about the 
effects of smog on those living in this com- 
munity. The Arthritis Foundation, as the 
sole voluntary health agency combatting the 
arthritis problem, is also involved with the 
well-being of the whole individual, 

We join KLAC in urging that prompt ac- 
tion for clean air in Los be sub- 
mitted immediately to the legislators in 
Washington, D.C. 

Sincerely, 
C. EDWARD MILLER, 
Board Chairman, 
Bors’ CLUB or Holl rwoop, INC., 
Holiywood, Calif., October 18, 1967. 
Mr. AL WYMAN, 
KLAC, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ° 

DEAR AL: First, let me congratulate you 
and your fine station on the tremendous job 
you are doing regarding our smog problem. 
In addition, I want to urgently add my own 
plea for help in eliminating this problem. 

I think I can speak very authoritatively 
on behalf of over 1,500 boy members of our 
Boys' Club. At age 45 I am sure that this 
problem will not affect my health nearly 
as much or as drastically as it is affecting 
the health and well-being of these young 
boys as they grow up in our community. 
The affect of smog on a well-fed, healthy 
individual is bad enough, but when you 
consider that so many of these youngsters 
are not well-nourished, you can see that 
the problem is magnified tremendously. 
Therefore, I add my plea for help. Keep up 
the good work! 

Cordially, 
B. F. “Cuucx” Law ey, Jr., 
Executive Director. 


American Vocational Association 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, concerned as 
we must be about proper job training in 
needed skills, I wish to bring to the 
tention of my colleagues a letter from 
Mr. Robert N. Reese, 
tary of the Ohio Vocational Education 
Association 
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House Education and Labor Subcom- 
. mittee on Education, April 13, 1967, and 
resolutions adopted by the American Vo- 
cational Association which express con- 
cern with the shortcomings of the De- 
partment of HEW on vocational educa- 
tion. Mr. Reese's letter and the American 
Vocational Association's resolutions fol- 
low: 
Onto VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
September 15, 1967. 

Hon. ROBERT Tart, Jr. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dzar REPRESENTATIVE Tarr: Vocational 
educators in the State of Ohio, at both the 
state and local levels, are becoming deeply 
concerned over the absence of aggressive and 
strong leadership from the vocational divi- 
sion of the U.S. Office of Education within 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. At this crucial time when the pro- 

ot vocational and technical education 
as it relates to manpower and human re- 
source development throughout the country, 
is expanding at such a rapid pace we find the 
services normally expected from the office of 
education: to be at the lowest productive level 
that the people in vocational education can 
remember. A report of the growth and devel- 
opment of vocational education in Ohio is 
included in an attached statement made by 
Dr. Shoemaker, State Director of Vocational 
Education, before the House Subcommittee 
on Education. 

As a state, we are very definite about the 
importance of the maintenance of state and 
local control of education. We are neither 
interested in nor willing to accept adminis- 
tration of any educational programs from 
the federal level including vocational edu- 
cation. We are, however, willing to meet the 
regulations established for the use of federal 
funds and very appreciative of consultant 
and leadership services and coordinating 
efforts throughout the nation from a strong 
Division of Vocational Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

It appears that the ‘management philos- 
ophy” of Health, Education and Welfare is 
over-emphasizing management while neg- 
lecting program development, It seems that 
decisions regarding the administration of vo- 
cational education are very frequently being 
made by individuals without experience or 
training in this field of education. There is 
little evidence that leadership is being given 
to the substantive fields within vocational 
education by the U.S. Office of Education. 
It is our opinion that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, including 
its Office of Education, is too often abrogat- 
ing the responsibility for vocational educa- 
tion and permitting duplication of services 
in other agencies of government. 


At one time the states could expect na- 
tional leadership and assistance in develop- 
ing and expanding programs in the broad 
occupational fields of Agriculture, Business, 
and Office, Distribution, Homemaking, Trade 
and Industrial and Health education. Today 
very little support or service can be expected. 
One of the most serious deficiencies of the 
Division of Vocational Education in the U.S. 
Office at the moment is lack of personnel. It 
is far understaffed and very poorly organized 
to carry out the necessary responsibilities in 
such a rapidly expanding field of education. 
In fact, far fewer qualified individuals are 
providing services to the states in the varl- 
ous areas of vocational education than in 
prior years when the program was much 
reduced in size. 

We also find it impossible to obtein ade- 
quate data concerning the growth and de- 
velopment of vocational education from the 
U.S. Office of Education. We are confident 
that Congress no doubt finds the same ab- 
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sence of such data which should be available 
to assist them in determining the effective- 
ness of the program and to help them enact 
legislation that would more nearly meet the 
needs of the nation. 

We, in Ohio, also are greatly concerned over 
the growth of vocational training in the 
agencies of the federal government other 
than the U.S. Office of Education. It appears 
that these other agencies are becoming ac- 
tively involved in vocational education and 
training with little evidence that any posi- 
tive action is being taken by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to prevent 
such a duplication of responsibility and 
duties at the national level. 

Dr. B. R. Shoemaker recently stated, “We 
are deeply disturbed over the fact that little 
or no leadership is being given to the states, 
This at a time when the massive expansion 
of the program demands more leadership and 
coordination of the many federal programs 
concerned with vocational education at the 
national level”. The frequent turnover of 
personnel within the division of the US. 
Office of Education is in itself evidence to us 
of a program and personnel philosophy which 
is not in the best interest of services to the 
states. 

There is no criticism of the abilities or 
dedication of the present personnel in the 
Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education 
of the Office of Education, but a concern for 
the low level of the unit in government in 
keeping with its mission, the organization of 
the unit and the small number of personnel. 

The concern nationally in regard to the 
situation of vocational education in the Of- 
fice of Education is expressed through the 
attached resolution passed by the delegate 
assembly of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. This Association includes 40,000 
members throughout the nation. 


I sincerely urge that you take time to in- 
vestigate this deplorable situation and hope 
that Congress will find ways and means of 
taking appropriate action to assist in rebulld- 
ing a strong, national office for vocational and 
technical education even if this requires the 
establishment of a new bureau of vocational 
education. We believe that such action is 
vital to the development of vocational and 
technical education which is just now being 
accepted as a major part of the total plan of 
development of human resources within the 
states and the nation. We have noted the 
growth and the effectiveness of the service of 
vocational rehabilitation since it became a 
separate bureau in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

We believe that competent, qualified and 
experienced personnel should be in positions 
of responsibility in this feld at the national 
level and would hope that some way may be 
found to make the necessary adjustments in 
the administration of vocational education 
at the federal level to bring about the 
strength that is needed in this vital area of 
education. 

Very cordially yours, 
ROBERT M. REESE, 
Executive Secretary, Ohio Vocational 
Association. 


STATUS oF FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(AVA resolutions adopted by the house of 
delegates, Dec. 10, 1965, Miami Beach, 
Fla.) 

Whereas, The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation approved resolutions urging bureau 
status for vocational and technical educa- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education, as set 
forth in Resolution 14 in 1964, and 

Whereas, the Panel of Consultants for 
Vocational Education, appointed at the re- 
quest of the late President John F. Kennedy, 
recommended: 
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“That a single agency in the federal Gov- 
ernment perform the following functions in 
vocational and technical education: 

“1. Be responsible for the administration 
and supervision of the federal vocational 
education acts and/or portions of federal 
acts related to vocational and technical 
education in the schools of the nation. 

The division within the U.S, Office of Ed- 
ucation to perform these functions should 
be headed by a well-trained, experienced, 
and capable vocational educator who should 
report directly to the Commissioner of 
Education, 

Professional competence should be the 
prevailing policy for leadership personnel in 
the federal agency, with salaries, authority, 
and resopnsibility sufficient to Justify em- 
ployment and retention of the most capable 
personnel. 

“2, Be responsible for Maison and coordi- 
nation with federal agenices and thelr activ- 
lites as they are related to the vocational and 
technical education program.” 

Whereas, vocational leaders are greatly 
displeased with the present administrative 
posture and level of vocational education in 
the U.S. Office of Education, and 

Whereas, the extent and importance of 
vocational education warrants the adminis- 
tration of the program at a higher level in 
order to achieve more effective communica- 
tion in connection with policy-making and 
decisions vital to the vocational education 
program as an integral part of the total 
education program, and 

Whereas, it is essential for the administra- 
tion of vocational education at the federal 
level to have status comparable to that of 
other federal agenices to insure that the in- 
terests of vocational education are appro- 
priately represented at the national level, 
and 

Whereas, research programs funded under 
section 4-C of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 are now being administered by a 
separate bureau of the Office of Education, 
a procedure which is not in keeping with the 
intent of the recommendations of the Panel 
of Consultants, and since, in principle, vo- 
cational education research should be more 
directly related to the administration of vo- 
cational education, and 

Whereas, educational leaders suggest the 
possibilities of establishing the administra- 
tion of vocational education as a bureau or a 
separate office answerable to the Secretary 
of HEW. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
Board of Directors work diligently at an early 
date to secure a higher status for the ad- 
ministration of vocational education at the 
federal level, and 

Be It Also Resolved that the AVA Board 
of Directors (a) provide for an appropriate 
study to determine the services and/or func- 
tions that should be carried out by the fed- 
eral agency administering vocational educa- 
tion, (b) that from such a study, the place 
of vocational education in the structure of 
the federal government be identified, and 
(e) that such a study include positive and 
definite proposals to be made to appropriate 
federal officials, and 

Be It Further Resolved that AVA members 
be urged to advise their representatives in 
Congress that they are displeased with the 
fact that the federal administration of voca- 
tional and technical education is at a low 
structural level; that even though federal 
funds have been greatly increased, the pro- 
gram has been placed at a lower administra- 
tive level than it was formerly; that the 
program is suffering because of the insuffi- 
cient number of personnel in high leadership 
positions who are knowledgeable about vo- 
cational and technical education at the fed- 
eral level, and that the program is thus 
not being given the policy leadership or 
ee authority it needs and war- 
ran 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the debate over the role of the 
States in our federal system has resulted 
in statements and interpretations that 
have often been misleading. Some of the 
commentators have had little working 
experience with State government and 
fail to offer practical solutions to the day- 
to-day problems. 

One person who has had daily experi- 
ence in State problems is Terry Sanford, 
Governor of North Carolina from 1961 
to 1965. While Governor of North Caro- 
lina, he was widely acclaimed for his ef- 
forts to improve education in his State. 

During the past 2 years, with the aid 
of grants from the Ford Foundation and 
Carnegie Corp., Governor Sanford has 
conducted a research project on State 
government problems at Duke Uni- 
versity. Out of this research has come 
the establishment of the Education Com- 
mission of the States, with permanent 
offices in Denver, and the creation of the 
Institute of States to offer practical solu- 
tions to various problem areas of State 
government. 

No one is better qualified to write or 
speak about the problems and progress 
of State government than Governor San- 
ford. He has very excellently addressed 
himself to the current issues in £ book 
just published—whose title, Storm Over 
the States,” succinctly describes the pres- 
ent controversy. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my pleasure 
to represent the House, along with the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Four] and the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer], on the Advis- 
ory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, one of the organizations that 
Governor Sanford indicates has been 
instrumental in providing leadership in 
the field of intergovernmental relations. 
The Advisory Commission has long advo- 
cated a strengthening of State and local 
government. for a more perfect Union. 
Governor Sanford states: 

Throughout its existence, the ACIR reports 
have been among the best in the inter- 
governmental field. Their published recom- 
mendations to both the Federal Government 
and the States have been forward-looking 


and useful in giving a progressive program 
to the proponents of a better Intergovern- 
mental system. 


Governor Sanford offers his own pro- 


gram for National and State action lead- 
ing to a dynamic federalism. Among his 
recommendations he advises that: 

First. States must get their tax houses 
in order before looking to the National 
Government for financial help; 

Second. Congress should enact an in- 
come tax—credit plan allowing Federal 
income taxpayers to claim a substantial 
percentage of their State income tax 
payments as credit against their Fed- 
eral income tax lability—this recom- 
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mendation, as the Governor notes, is 
identical to the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relation's recom- 
mendation in this area and, in effect, 
constitutes strong endorsement of the 
legislation which I have introduced— 
H.R. 1415—which would implement the 
Commission's tax credit proposal; 

Third. The Federal Government must 
relax its stringent and multiple require- 
ments for the many grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, and take steps to consolidate 
them into fewer, broader grants. 

One may not agree with all of the 
arguments and conclusions of Governor 
Sanford but anyone working to gain a 
practical knowledge for developing a dy- 
namic federalism should read this book. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in the Recorp a press release prepared 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. to accom- 
pany the publication of Governor San- 
ford's book “Storm Over the States.” The 
press release summarizes the findings 
and recommendations of the book in 
greater detail, and is deserving of the at- 
tention of all who are interested in a 
sound intergovernmental structure. 

The press release follows: 

Unless America moves swiftly to revitalize 
the role of the states in our whole federal 
system, the states may be weakened to the 
point of endangering the federal system it- 
self. 


This is the central finding of a large-scale 
study, “Storm Over the States,” by Terry 
Sanford, former Governor of North Carolina, 
which ts being published today by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 

Governor Sanford gives the conclusions 
of a two-year project, “A Study of the Ameri- 
can States,” which was conducted by him at 
Duke University and supported by grants 
from the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Major recommendations in the Sanford 
report Include: establishing machinery for 
advice from the state governors to reach the 
White House before intergovernmental leg- 
islation is introduced or amended; participa- 
tion of the states in the administration 
of important federal programs; increas- 
state capacity for action by wide- 
ranging reform of state legislatures and 
state constitutions and the states’ executive 
structure; and greater activity of the states 
in urban affairs and in meeting public needs 
that cross state boundaries. 

In his overview, former Governor Sanford 
flatly rejects the contention of some ob- 
servers that the states are “through” and 
outmoded in our intricate modern world. 
On the contrary, he finds, The states have 
served the people well. There is a long list 
of solid and reassuring achievement in every 
state to bear out this conclusion. They have 
the capacity to serve even better, if we will 
quit fussing and start thinking, quit fumbl- 
ing and start working.” 


Setting forth some of the most immediate 
needs for state action, Terry Sanford makes 


” four main points: 


1. The challenge of the urban areas must 
be accepted by the states, since only the 
state is in the position to bring order to 
urban growth. Each state should develop a 
forceful and competent department or agen- 
cy for urban affairs, 

2. The state, from its pivotal position in 
the federal system, must serye as coordina- 
tor, stimulator, representative, protector, 
and adviser for local governments in their 
relationships with the national government. 

3. The states must free local governments 
from the thicket of unworkable and out-of- 
date restraints on administrative structure, 
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annexation, program activities and person- 
nel, 

4. The states must bring order out of local 
fiscal crisis. . The states must free local 
governments from unworkable restraints on 
their financial structure. 

To give the states their proper recognition 
in the carrying out of large-scale federal 
grants im aid, the Sanford report recom- 
mends as a declaration of national purpose: 

“National programs of assistance and in- 
volvement should not be allowed to weaken 
the states by circumvention, domination or 
regimentation, in either policy shaping or 
administration; rather it should be the na- 
tional purpose to design national programs 
so as to promote the continued renewal of 
state and local governments in their capacity 
to solve problems and serve the communities 
of the nation.” 

To give the states more specific channels 
in the national administration, the Sanford 
report makes a central recommendation: 

“Congress should establish a mechanism 
of government to function at the highest 
level of the executive branch, with sufficient 
presidential authority, to work daily to re- 
duce conflicts, duplication and confusion, 
and to exercise continuing initiative to reach 
the goals defined for intergovernment rela- 
tions.” 

The Sanford report quotes Senator Ed- 
mund S. Muskie of Maine, a former governor 
of that state, as suggesting a National In- 
tergovernmental Affairs Council, which 
would be “chaired by the President and com- 
posed of those Cabinet officials and agency 
heads whose activities have a major impact 
on federal aid to states and localities.” Sena- 
tor Muskie thinks such a Council should 
have “an executive secretary directly respon- 
sible to the President. .. (who) would speak 
for the President in developing policy,” and 
adds that the President of the United States 
needs “a mechanism for domestic affairs 
comparable to that available in foreign af- 
fairs." 

Noting the difficulties that many states are 
having in balancing their budgets, Terry 
Sanford urges states to use the taxing powers 
and tax resources they now have, without 
fear of political consequences, and says that 
in most cases public opinion will support 
taxes for clearly needed public purposes. He 
cites statements from recent tax studies in- 
dicating good future prospects for a general 
rise in state revenues. Out of such reports, 
says Sanford, “I draw the encouragement 
that the bases of state taxation are improv- 
ing, and that increased incomes will provide 
some states the needed money without in- 
creased tax rates. Increases in revenues will 
not be adequate in every state, but the states 
are not bankrupt. In general, the sources are 
healthy and are constantly growing.” 

Surveying some of the areas where in- 
creased state action is needed, Sanford says, 

“Our unmet agenda is staggering: air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, mass and rapid transit, 
urban and rural education, special education, 
housing, poverty, police and fire protection, 
mental health, conservation, recreation and 
urban renewal, to name a few. And the de- 
mand to do something about 2 ol these 
items is increasing.” 

Facing such prospects and needs, Gover- 
nor Sanford recommends a four-stage pro- 
gram which would lead to a sharing of fed- 
eral revenues only as a final step. 

“First, I believe the states must get their 
tax houses in order.” Sanford berates the 
something for nothing attitude which im- 
mediately looks to the federal government to 
bail the states out of money troubles. “... 
Citizens are not going to look on the states 
with much favor if their only pose is with 
the hand extended, palm up.” 

“Second, I believe that Congress should 
enact the so-called income tax-credit plan. 
I agree with the recommendation of the Ad- 
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visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations that federal income tax taxpayers be 
allowed to claim a substantial percentage of 
their state income tax payments as a credit 
against their federal income tax liability. For 
those states without an income tax, this 
would be an inducement, but not a require- 
ment, to levy such tax.” 

“Third, the federal government must relax 
its stringent and multiple requirements for 
the many grant-in-aid programs, and take 
steps to consolidate them into fewer, broader 

ts” 

“Fourth, once the grants are more compre- 
hensive than categorical and more open than 
restricted, and after a tax credit act has been 
established, Congress should construct a 
broad tax sharing program based on the 
federal income tax revenues. This final step 
is the Heller plan (as proposed by Walter 
Heller, former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers), or at least a variation. 
Under this proposal, a certain percentage of 
the federal income tax revenues, probably 
around one or two per cent, would be ear- 
marked each year for distribution to the 
states. A portion of the money would be 
reserved solely for the poorer states, with the 
rest being distributed on a population basis. 
... I only recommend a broad-based tax 
sharing program as a final item after the first 
three recommendations have been achieved.” 

A concluding section of “Storm Over the 
States” contains a detailed discussion of ways 
in which the individual states can improve 
the workings of their state governments. For- 
mer Governor Sanford stresses the impor- 
tance of enligthened and energetic leader- 
ship in every state and his specific recom- 
mendations include these six: 

1, Make the chief executive of the state 
the chief executive in fact. 

2. State constitutions, for so long the drag 
anchors of state progress, and permanent 
cloaks for the protection of special interests 
and points of view, should be revised or re- 
written into more concise statements of prin- 
ciple. 

3. The two-year term for governors should 
be replaced with a four-year term, and a 
governor should be allowed to succeed him- 
self at least once. Maybe, if succession is not 
favored in some states, a six-year single term 
might be considered. 

4. The executive committees, state coun- 
cils, and separately elected executive officers 
and indeepndent boards and commissions 
should be eliminated, in authority if not 
in fact. 

5. Like the President of the United States, 
each governor should have the authority to 
regroup his executive agencies, subject to 
legislative veto within a specified period of 
time. 


6. The governor should be the chief budget 
officer and the chief planner for his state, 
looking beyond his term of office and pro- 
viding needed continuity in state govern- 
ment, 


Col. Earl “Red” Blaik Writes About 
Army Maj. Don Holleder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago we all read in the 
papers of the death of Maj. Don Holleder, 
former Army football star at West Point. 
Probably one of the few men who would 
have known Don Holleder better than 
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his father, was Col. Earl “Red” Blaik who 
was his coach. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert an article writ- 
ten by Red Blaik as a part of his syndi- 
cated column in which he presents a 
heretofore unknown story on Don 
Holleder. 
The article follows: 
(By Col. Earl (Red) Blaik) 


Last week I read where Washington wit- 
nessed the march of 70,000 peace demon- 
strators whose object was to “confront the 
war makers in Washington and to surround 
the Pentagon as the symbol of evil.“ 

What these demonstrators falled to com- 
prehend is that the career soldier does not 
commit this country to war—war is the 
judgment of our civilian leaders elected and 
appointed. The Pentagon implements this 
judgment and the career soldier is the one 
whose duty it is to answer the call of his 
country—not to question why. These men, 
in going to war, leave youngsters and wives 
with a smile, but more often with heavy 
hearts as they realize there may be no return. 
For demonstrators to suggest that the men 
of the regular military service want war and 
the Pentagon is a symbol of evil is to forget 
that Sherman said, “War is hell" and that 
MacArthur eloquently stated in taking the 
Japanese surrender on the U.S.S. Missouri, 
“it is my earnest hope and indeed the hope 
of all mankind that from this solemn occa- 
sion a better world shall emerge out of the 
blood and carnage of the past—a world 
founded upon faith and understanding—a 
world dedicated to the dignity of man and 
the fulfillment of his most cherished wish— 
freedom, tolerance, justice.” 

Military men abhor war as they know it 
in the raw and to them the action of the 
biligerent demonstrator is incomprehensible. 

I am greatly saddened by the news that 
Major Don Holleder of Army football fame, 
has been killed in Viet Nam. Holly, like so 
many fine young Americans, made the su- 
preme sacrifice in terrain better suited to 
wallowing barnyard stock. War, to Holly, 
meant leaving a lovely wife, four children 
and a devoted mother. 

Last December, in accepting the Gold 
Medal Award of The National Football Foun- 
dation, I referred directly to only one former 
Army player and that reference was to Hol- 
leder. You will better understand this brave 
young officer and his dedication to duty from 
those remarks which follow. 

Axiom—Good fellows are a dime a dozen, 
but an aggressive leader is priceless. The 1955 
season was most trying for me as we had 
a lean squad and no quarterback. A coach 
has never known trouble unless he has the 
senseless temerity to change an All America 
End into a “T” quarterback in one season. 
There was hardly an officer or cadet at West 
Point who didn’t believe this switch was a 
colossal error. Even my friends of the Press 
called the move “Blaik’s Folly.” 

Sunday afternoon after the Michigan de- 
feat the Superintendent, my former football 
teammate, came to my office and inquired 
as to whether I was aware of the local senti- 
ment about our quarterback. I told him that 
the team was aware, the staff was aware, and 
I was aware, but far more important they all 
believed as I did that our only chance to 
defeat the Navy was with Holleder at quar- 
terback. y 

A few minutes after the Superintendent 
left Holleder came to see me. As he entered 
the office I got up, placed my hand on his 
shoulder, and said, “Holly, you played a 
good game yesterday and I am proud of you. 
You're making fine progress as our quarter- 
back.” With moisture in his eyes, Holly re- 
plied, “I know what the cadets are saying, 
I have heard the officers talk, and I came 
fully prepared to get my old number back, 
but I want you to know I prayed all the way 
here that you would not give up on me,” 
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Now, it is many weeks later. It is the night 
before the Navy game. As was usual, I took 
the squad for a bedtime walk on the golf 
course which ended with a few words about 
the big game. I recall saying: “Three times 
this season I took the long walk across muddy 
fields to congratulate first Benny Oosterbaan, 
then Ben Schwartzwalder, and then Jordan 
Ovar. It has been a trying season and I am 
a bit weary from those walks. Tomorrow be- 
fore 100,000 spectators and fifty million tele- 
visión viewers I want you men to know it 
would be the longest walk of my coaching 
career if I cross the field to congratulate the 
Navy coach.” 

There was silence for a moment—then a 
voice spoke out with resolution. It was Hol- 
leder. “Colonel, you're not taking that walk 
tomorrow.” 

The Cadets won an upset victory over the 
Navy. The Press stated it was Holly's vin- 
dictation, It wasn’t—it wasn't at all. It was 
an unforgettable demonstration that an ag- 
gressive leader is priceless. 

This priceless leader is now the late Major 
Don Holleder, 


United States Steel Corp. Endorses Anti- 
garnishment Provision of Consumer 
Credit Protection Act, H.R. 11601 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the controversial provisions of H.R. 
11601, the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act, would outlaw garnishment as a de- 
vice for the collection of consumer credit 
debts. During the hearings in August of 
the Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on the truth-in-lending and 
other titles of H.R. 11601, we received 
a great deal of testimony, pro and con, 
on the garnishment provision, which is 
title II of the bill. 

There is widespread interest in this 
issue, Therefore, Mr, Speaker, I am sure 
the Members who have read about our 
hearings will be interested in a letter 
I received from Mr. William G. Whyte, 
vice president of the United States Steel 
Corp., expressing the views of his firm on 
this issue. We had earlier received the 
endorsement of Inland Steel Corp. for 
title II of H.R. 11601. 

The letter from Mr. Whyte of United 
States Steel follows: 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORP., 
Washington, D.C., October 30, 1967. 

Hon, LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer 
Afairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mus. SULLIVAN: I am taking this op- 
portunity to communicate with you regard- 
ing the truth-in-lending bill (H.R. 11601). 

The provision of the proposed bill which 
has a direct relationship to our operation is 
Title II. prohibiting the garnishment of 
‘wages. We are in favor of the provisions of 
Title IL (dealing with the Prohibition of 
Garnishment of Wages) of the bill now be- 
fore your Subcommittee. 

Wage garnishments constitute a heavy and 
costly administrative burden upon our com- 
pany. Quite apart from the administrativ 
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burden that garnishments impose on any 
large-size company, we believe that this re- 
payment device may well lead to the exten- 
sion of credit to wage earners in situations 
where credit more reasonably might be with- 
held and in fact serves to enhance the credit 
problems to which many employees find 
themselves subject. 

We sincerely trust that our comments may 
be helpful to you and your colleagues in the 
consideration of this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
WrtusM G. WHYTE, 
Vice President. 


Compensation for Goodwill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the power of 
eminent domain is used frequently to 
acquire property for public improve- 
ments—urban renewal; highway con- 
struction, schools, and hospitals. In the 
process the small businesman suffers 
economic hardship. He loses his busines 
location and customs. He is forced either 
out of business completely or to relocate. 
Although he is entitled to compensation, 
he is seldom, if ever, compensated for 
goodwill. 

I have long advocated that the small 
businessman displaced by Federal urban 
renewal should be entitled to compensa- 
tion for goodwill, and I have introduced 
legislation which would deal with this 
problem in each Congress in which I 
have served. In the 90th Congress, my 
bill is H.R. 1227. Such a step by the Fed- 
eral Government is long overdue. 

Apropos of this, the proposed new 
constitution for the State of New York, 
in article I, the bill of rights, provides 
that private property shall not be taken 
without just and timely compensation 
and that— 

Such compensation shall include the fair 
value, at the time of taking, of goodwill of 
retail businesses, as defined by the legislature. 


This is a salutary provision, which the 
delegates to the recent New York State 
Constitutional Convention adopted. 

I recall that Prof. Huger Jervey, of Co- 
lumbia Law School, used to describe 
goodwill as “the likelihood that old cus- 
tomers would return to the same old 
place.” Surely the loss of this prospect is 
compensable. 

James Antone wrote an article in the 
Home Furnishings Daily, of October 25, 
1967, in which he discussed this problem. 

The article follows: 

New York CHARTER SLEEPER Arps OvsTep 

DEALER 
(By James Antone) 

New Yore.—Retallers, especially the little 
guys, may have a bigger stake in the new 
State constitution than they think under a 
sleeper amendment now on the books. 

The “goodwill” amendment. which was 
pushed through the tailend of the consti- 
tutional convention ... seeks to correct 
“vast inequities perpetrated on local retall- 
ers” who for some reason or another are 
forced to terminate their business. 
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Although the State constitution always 
has provided for compensation when individ- 
uals are deprived of their property, this gen- 
erally has been considered a misnomer. In 
the eyes of many, just compensation has 
seldom been realized since in most condem- 
nation proceedings one of the most tangible 
assets of a retailer ... goodwill... never 
was paid for. 

Goodwill can be termed a net profit, the 
over-all yalue of net profit a business will 
show at the end of a year. It’s the stuff 
that takes a retailer time to build, and it’s 
difficult. to dismiss. Sometimes it's deter- 
mined by. gross business . . other times 
it may be worth 10 to 15 times more. 

If a business does $1,000 a week, just in 
goodwill, it would be valued about $12,000- 
$13,000 a week. Of course, the lease or rent 
and physical assets are considered. 

The new goodwill amendment was spon- 
sored by Harvey Strelzin, doctor of judicial 
science, professor of law at New York Law 
School and former assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, It was adopted by the delegates to com- 
pensate merchants for more than just their 
business and property when their property 
is condemned for public purposes. 

Never before in the history of the State 
has so much land and buildings been appro- 
priated, under the power of eminent domain, 
for highways, expansion, hospitals, schools, 
housing and recreation areas. 

The complexity and magnitude of the 
present programs within heavily populated 
and suburban areas have created vast eco- 
nomic disruption to thousand of merchants 
who have been forced elther to give up their 
business or to relocate. 

According to Mr. Strelzin, “The purpose 
of my action at the convention was to mini- 
mize the plight of the local merchant, whose 
greatest asset, goodwill—a ~alue which can 
only be established after years of merchan- 
dising in one location—is taken from him 
without the slightest compensation.” 

This denial of compensation, added the 
Brooklyn delegate, is inconsistent with a 
bill of rights that seeks to make provision 
for “Just compensation.” 

Loss of goodwill, which is recognized in 
the business world as a tangible, salable as- 
set, is not compensable under present law. 

“And so,“ continued Mr. Strelzin, in our 
desire to create something for the public 
good, we have imposed a burden upon 
others, while at the same time disregarding 
the principle of equity which calls for just 
compensation, 

“I am of the opinion that if a retailer 
can anticipate a good will award, it must 
necessarily work to the advantage of an en- 
tire neighborhood. It tends to sustain the 
economic and social levels of the commu- 
nity,” he said. 

But what is the present situation? 


Resolutions Urge Continuation of War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most encouraging results of our national 
efforts to eliminate poverty is the extent 
to which organizations of different con- 
cerns, purposes, and memberships have 
rallied behind this national effort. It is 
this involvement of private individuals 
and organizations that has afforded 
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much of the success of the war on poy- 
erty and that today speaks for its con- 
tinuation and expansion. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues several resolutions 
which have been adopted by three of 
these organizations and which indicate 
the widespread concern that we, as a na- 
tion, not turn our back on our disadvan- 
taged and impoverished citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, I will place in the RECORD 
at this point the resolutions of the 68th 
National Convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Supreme Council of 
the Knights of Columbus, and the United 
Church Women of Northern California 
and Northern Nevada: 


RESOLUTION BY KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Whereas, the Knights of Columbus have 
always been in the forefront in aiding the 
less fortunate regardless of race, creed or 
ethnic background, and, 

Whereas, the Economic Opportunity Act 
passed by Congress In 1964 has created the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and estab- 
jished the Job Corps to promote increased 
opportunities for all Americans to share in 
the Nation’s abundance, and, 

Whereas, the religious leaders of our coun- 
try have been instrumental in creating a 
non-profit organization, Joint Action in Com- 
munity Service, Inc., to give support services 
to graduates of Job Corps Training Centers, 
and to report on the results of this program, 
and, 

Whereas, Joint Action in Community Serv- 
ice, Inc. (JACS) is making its resources avall- 
sarah those Americans who stand in greatest 
Di . 

Be it resolved that the Knights of Colum- 
bus at its quarterly Board meeting in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada on Sunday, August 13, 
1967 do hereby endorse the program of Joint 
Action in Community Service, Inc. and rec- 
ommend that our brother members partici- 
pate to the fullest extent possible in the local, 
regional and national efforts of Joint Action 
in Community Service, Inc. to eliminate 
poverty. 

Tue American LEGION, 

NATIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION, 

Indianapolis, Ind., August 18, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. KELLY: Thank you so much for 
your letter of August 11. We enjoyed meet- 
ing and with Mr. Purdon and Dr. 
Haddon when they visited this office last 
week. 


I am sure that we will be talking again in 
the future and I, too, hope that we can find 
some area of mutual interest where The 
American Legion can positively help support 
a program of teaching government to the 
enrollees in the Job Corps program. 

Please convey my very best wishes to Mr. 
Purdon and Dr, Haddon, and with every good 
wish, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
MAURICE T. Wess, 
Director. 


RESOLUTION 237—ASSIST IN WAR ON POVERTY 


Whereas, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
through direct action and collective sup- 
port, have always promoted increased op- 
portunities for all Americans, that every 
individual, regardless of race, color, creed 
or ethnic background, might share in this 
nation’s abundance; now, therefore 

Be it resolved, by the 68th National Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Wars 
of the United States, that each individual 
member and Post be encouraged to partici- 
pate to the fullest possible extent in local 
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and national endeavors to eliminate pov- 
erty; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars advise the members of ways 
and means to help as a community service 
project those young men and women who 
have been trained at government expense 
to re-establish themselves in the areas where 
they have been sent for employment; to help 
these people find housing, learn the area so 
they can get to and from work, and other 
things that good Americans do for other 
good Americans. 


UNITED CHURCH WOMEN, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 16, 1967. 
Mr. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Offitce of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SHRIVER: The following is a res- 
olution adopted by the Northern Nevada, 
Northern California Church Women United: 

“Since it is now possible for the first time 
time in history to eliminate poverty, as 
Christians we have a clear and compelling 
mandate to support even stronger efforts 
than have yet been made toward this end. 

Our experience with thousands of girls in 
poverty throughout the country leads us 
to the conviction that the Job Corps pro- 

is absolutely essential if this genera- 
tion of disadvantaged girls is to receive ade- 
quate assistance. 

Believing that the essential coordination 
of all services for the poor and the continu- 
ing necessary innovations in these programs 
and services can be accomplished only 
through a single administrative agency, we 
support the Office of Economic Opportunity 
as that agency. 

‘Therefore, Church Women United assem- 
bled in Lafayette, Indiana, July 16, 1967, 

members of our Co to support 
the Economic Opportunity Bill and further 
urge our members as individuals and as 
groups to make known their support of this 
Bil.” 


Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ALFRED O. SMITH, 
Acting President. 


Businessmen of Greenwich Village Feted 
at Church of the Ascension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Greenwich Village is a self-contained 
world famous community in my 17th 
Congressional District. 

Among the many reasons for its fame 
is the variety of thought and citizen par- 
ticipation there. 

Just last week, on October 24, at the 
Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue 
and 10th Street in the heart of Green- 
wich Village, a special service was held 
in honor of the businessmen of the Vil- 
lage. 

Louis W. Fairchild, former chairman 
of Fairchild Publications, planned for the 
service, and Rev. John M. Krumm, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension, led 
a group ecumenical in every respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the article 
in the Villager, an outstanding news- 
paper in my district, which details the 
“happenings” in the Church of the 
Ascension: 
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CHURCH PROGRAM LAUDS BUSINESSMEN 


The setting was the greatest and the occa- 
sion unprecedented as the Church of the As- 
cension, Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, held 
a service “in honor of the business men of 
Greenwich Village” last Tuesday, Oct. 24, at 
4:30 p.m. The greatest religious mural paint- 
ing of our time, the “Ascension,” by John 
LaFarge, adorns the space above the Sanc- 
tuary, where the service took place. 

Unprecedented indeed, as several speakers 
noted, for the business community, frequent- 
ly maligned and deprecated, to be on this day, 
joined in an act of worship and thanksgiving 
for having faithfully served the neighbor- 
hood. 

Representing Mayor John Lindsay, Dr. 
Timothy Costello, Deputy Mayor, said he was 
“glad that this too, is New York—glad that 
this too is the Village.” He noted that all 
segments of Society must pool their efforts 
for the city’s common good. Dr. Costello said 
it was his privilege to convey the Mayor's 
greetings and enthusiasm for this service and 
the hope that it may be setting the example 
throughout the city for a brotherhood of all 
segments of our society. 

The Rey. John M. Krumm, Ph.D., S. T., 
rector of Ascension, thanked the Mayor and 
Dr. Costello and welcome the congregation 
and participating clergy. He introduced Dean 
Charles M. Edwards, Jr., of New York Univer- 
sity’s institute of Retail Management. Dean 
Edwards noted that despite the benefits that 
business men and women bring to their 
chenteles, they often are not fully appreci- 
ated. Using the retailing phase of business, 
he pointed out that all of us are dependent 
upon the retailer for our business success and 
personal welfare. Without him the whole- 
saler, manufacturer, miller and banker can 
not operate. In dally life, the retailer is the 
customer's provider and protector and a pub- 
lic servant in his community, he sald. The 
people to whom he caters rarely stop to con- 
sider the fact that it is he who maintains a 
continuing supply of the goods and services 
that are essential to their happiness and 
their welfare—and even to their livelihood 
and their lives. Without the retailer, they 
would suffer grave deprivation, said Dean Ed- 
wards. 

The retailer takes every precaution to 
obtain products that live up, in all respects 
to his representation and to the customer's 
expectations. He must price his merchandise 
fairly and state his claims honestly. While 
all retailers do not live up to these obliga- 
tions, fully, most are ethical men who are 
guided by laudable principles. 

In addition to government regulations, 
responsible business leaders in all branches, 
have established criteria to maintain con- 
trols and operate their business in the public 
interest by self-regulations, said Dean 
Edwards. 

Preceding this main address, the order of 
the service began with the singing of the 
hymn, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past:“ 
Psalms were read by the Rev. John B. 
Macnab, pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
and Rey. Timothy F. Herlihy, pastor, St. 
Joseph’s R.C. Church and prayers were led 
by Rabbi Irving J. Block, of the Brotherhood 
Synagogue, whose Cantor, Leib Mirkovic 
sang the Solo Anthem “How Good It Is To 
Thank the Lord.” Present in the Sanctuary 
were Rev. John J. Caserly and Rev. Laurence 
Gibney of St. Joseph’s R.C. Church. 

Dr. Krumm thanked Cantor Mirkovic, Dr. 
Vernon DeTar, organist and Louis W. Fair- 
child, former Chairman, Fairchild Publica- 
tions, and his committee, who planned the 
service. He read a telegram from Congress- 
man Theodore R. Kupferman, extending best 
wishes to all present. 

Among those present were Dr. Margaret 
M. Devine, Dean Mills College; Malcolm S. 
Forbes, President and Gertrude Weiner, 
Treasurer, Forbes, Inc.; John Q. Adams, 
President, Manhattan Refrigeration Co.;: 
William J. Williamson, publisher, 
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Villager and Mrs. Williamson; Emanuel P. 
Popolizio, Chairman, Mana. 

Serving as ushers were: Louis W. Pair- 
child, of Fairchild Publications; Clem Haines, 
Hawthorne Flower Shops; Philip Zach, Time 
Magazine; Samuel R. Peale, Clark Dodge & 
Co.; Michael A. Cosenza, Greenwich Village 
Chamber of Commerce; and R. J. Meigs. 

Among the other Committee members are 
Norvell B. Samuels, President, American 
Book Co.: Captain Danie] O'Connell, Sixth 
Precinct, N.Y. Police; Mrs. Dominick Natale, 
President, G.V.A.; Edgar T. Hussey, Presi- 
dent, W.S. S. Bank; Edward A. Griggs, V.P., 
Horace S. Ely & Co.; Henry L. deRham, Presi- 
dent, Wash. Sq. Assoc.; Henry L. Chisholm, 
Pres. Chisholm Realty Co.; Clifford L. Carter, 
Carl Fischer, Inc. and others. 


Moscow Orients Foreign Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
late President John F. Kennedy once 
said: 

If freedom and communism were to com- 
pete for men's allegiance in a world at peace, 
I would look to the future with ever increas- 
ing confidence, 


Today, the world is not at peace, and 
the battle for men’s minds goes on all 
around the world. One of the major 
Communist fronts in this battle is 
Lumumba University, in Moscow. 

Lumumba University is a school to 
train professional men, the leaders of 
tomorrow, from the underdeveloped 
countries. 


Deeply imbedded in this professional 
training is the implication that the 
Soviet Union will be the beacon to which 
these nations will turn in the years to 
come. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr, Ram Desai, direc- 
tor of the African Development Insti- 
tute at the State University College, at 
Buffalo, N. V., has written an article on 
Lumumba University for the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


In the interest of realizing the active 
efforts of the Soviets on the battlefield 
for men’s minds, I include this excellent 
article in today’s RECORD: 

Moscow ORIENTS FOREIGN STUDENTS 


(Norx.—Moscow's Lumumba University is 
geared to meet the needs of students from 
emerging nations. Many graduates return 
home to take up positions of leadership. They 
could influence their nations for decades to 
come.) 

(By Ram Desai) 

The most compelling impression an acade- 
mician carries away from the Soviet Union 
is the sophisticated strategy that country has 
employed in the battle to win the minds of 
the youth of the uncommitted world. 

At 5 Donskoy proyezd Street in Moscow is 
one of the greatest Soviet arsenals in this 
battle—Lumumba University, the Soviet cen- 
ter for international education. 

To the casual observer of the Soviet Union, 
the People’s Friendship University, popularly 
known as Lumumba University, retains a 
mistaken reputation for being “a third-rate 
university,” “primarily designed for Afri- 
cans” and “an academic sad sack.” 
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Furthermore, it is believed that the uni- 
versity has failed in its primary goal: that 
of indoctrinating the students in Communist 
ideology, In lighter moments even some 
American officials have suggested that the 
United States ought to split the costs with 
the Soviet Union for doing such a fine job 
for them. 

United States misconceptions were further 
reinforced by a protest demonstration of Af- 
rican students in Red Square in December 
of 1963—the first one of its kind in modern 
Russia. Sparked by the death of a Ghanian 
student—African students did not accept the 
Soviet explanation that the death had been 
accidental—the march brought other griev- 
ances against the university to the surface. 

Perhaps the most important one was the 
resentment against compulsory attendance 
at a course entitled, “Political Philosophy,” 
which stressed the basics of Communist ide- 
ology. To meet this criticism. the Soviet 
authorities finally decided to make the 
course voluntary for all foreign students 
although it is still compulsory for all So- 
viet students enrolled in the university. 

SUBILE CHANGE OBSERVED 


The importance of this change is not to 
be Interpreted in the light of a clash which 
produced a capitulation of the. authorities. 
Rather, its importance can be seen in the 
subtle but more dramatic change in student 
attitudes toward the course. 

Once placed on the voluntary Ust, the 
course attracted 85 percent of the foreign 
students attending the university. More- 
over, student reaction became more positive 
to the course. As one student put it: “Now 
that it is not compulsory, almost everyone 
attends it. I am a medical student, yet I am 
curious to know about their ideology.” 

The significance of the protest demonstra- 
tion, therefore, must be seen as disagree- 
ment about methods to be used in providing 
the students with a specialized education 
with ample opportunity to explore the pollti- 
cal and economic foundations and structures 
of Soviet society. 

Some lighthearted American interpreta- 
tions of the incident point up the tendency 
in the United States to underestimate the 
impact of this Soviet experiment in higher 
education for students from emerging na- 
tions. One need only look at the circum- 

- stances which led to the formation of 
Lumumba University and the composition of 
its student body to clearly grasp the effec- 
tiveness of the Soviet approach to this 
aspect of assisting underdeveloped countries. 

Founded in 1960, often called by histori- 
ans the Africa Year,” the university has 
steadily grown so that in 1966 there were 
some 3,600 students representing 83 coun- 
tries. The first class of 228 students from 46 
countries was graduated in 1965 and another 
class consisting of 470 students from 59 
countries was graduated in 1966. In 1967, the 
enroliment is expected to reach 4,500. 

The university has a teaching faculty of 
900 members of whom 66 are doctors of sci- 
ence, members of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, and 300 members are candidates 
for the Doctor of Science degree, a status 
equivalent to the American Ph.D. 

The university's academic program consists 
of one preparatory and six main faculties: 
engineering. medicine, physics, mathematics 
and natural sciences, agriculture, economics, 
law, history, and philosophy offering special- 
ties in 16 fields, so that the major educational 
needs of the future leaders of emerging na- 
tions can be serviced in a unified educa- 
tional center. 

After five years of carefully assessing the 
value of its program the Soviet authorities 
decided to consolidate its scattered faculties 
in a new multimillion-dollar complex. It is 
replete with the latest equipment and facili- 
tles compatible with their resources. (Al- 
though these facilities do not match the 
sophistication of American equipment, the 
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Soviets are placing at the disposal of the 
students of Lumumba University the best 
they have.) 

This new center in Moscow should be fin- 
ished and ready for use by the beginning of 
the 1967 academic year. This venture seems 
more than Hkely to attract more and more 
students. At present the university receives 
approximately 10,000 applications each year 
from students In various parts of the world. 
From this admissions pool, 600 students from 
emerging nations and 100 Russians are en- 
rolled. 

The demand far exceeds the available 
apace, and thus a sense of prestige is maln- 
tained and fostered. Thus, the general appeal 
of the institution abroad is wide as the di- 
verse nationalities of the students clearly 
indicates, The high priority the Soviets have 
given to Lumumba University is quite analo- 
gous to their space program and defense 
priorities and should not be minimized. 

STUDENTS FROM AFAR 


During the fall of 1966 there were 750 
students from 34 African countries, 990 from 
Latin-American countries, 650 from the 
Middle East, and 700 from Southeast Asia. 
These statistics should dispel the notion that 
the university is primarily designed for the 
Africans, 

Although Nigeria had 210 students, India 
had more than 250; Kenya had 106; while 
Indonesia had an even greater number. 
Ghana had 43, but some Latin-American 
countries like Argentina or Cuba far exceeded 
those from Ghana, There were 23 from the 
Ivory Coast and 12 from Tanzania, and the 
remaining 356 of 750 total African students 
came from 29 other African countries.. 

There were 387 female students enrolled 
from all countries including the Soviet 
Union, 

Of the 3,600 students who were enrolled 
during the fall of 1966, over 55 percent were 
studying engineering or medicine, areas of 
vital importance to emerging nations. Three 
hundred were studying physics and mathe- 
matics; 250 were in agriculture; and the re- 
mainder were distributed among the fields 
of history, philology. and economics. These 
undergraduate programs seem to provide a 
practical orientation which will meet the 
needs of a new developing nation. 

As one might expect, academic and politi- 
cal factors are not neatly separated at the 
university. This shows up in the composition 
of the graduate student body. 

During the 1966 academic year, there were 
1957 graduate students enrolled in the uni- 
versity of whom 57 were Russians, 20 were 
from India. And, with few exceptions, the 
remaining students appear to be from those 
countries where the returning graduates have 
had difficulties in securing jobs because of 
the existing political attitude of the govern- 
ment in their home countries or where the 
university degree credentials might be ques- 
tioned for professional reasons. 

QUALITY EMPHASIZED 


Given the general success of the program 
there are a few ironies: Although England, 
India, Ghana, Nigeria, and many other coun- 
tries have recognized the degrees from Lu- 
mumba University, Ceylon, on the other 
hand, does not recognize them, a fact which 
is understandably irritating to the univer- 
sity. As one university official put it, “Our 
medical graduates can practice in England 
but they cannot practice in Ceylon, which 
is ridiculous, isn’t it?” 

Generally speaking, the quality of instruc- 
tion adequately meets the needs of the coun- 
tries from which these students come. Dis- 
cussions with non-Russian observers 
confirm the impression that the university 
has an excellent faculty and is well equipped. 

The greatest area of weakness turns out 
to be the quality of the students who are 
admitted rather than the quality of instruc- 
tion. Standards of admission are low indeed, 
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although with the increasing number of ap- 
plicants they are likely to be raised. 

More often than not, students without a 
completed secondary education are admitted 
for not very obscure reasons. To overcome 
academic and language deficiericies, students 
may spend from one to three years in the 
university preparatory school before they are 
admitted for regular degree work. As a rule 
almost everyone spends at least one year 
studying Russian and attending courses in 
political ideology. 

Applicants seeking admission to the uni- 
versity are either sponsored by their gov- 
ernments or by public organizations such 
as the Communist Party, trade unions, cul- 
tural agencies such as the Soviet-Uganda 
Friendship Society, or by academic insti- 
tutions in their home country. 

In most of the developing countries, where 
nepotism is not uncommon, government offi- 
clals are prone to recommend their relatives 
and friends without undue consideration of 
their academic qualifications. 

Also, sponsoring groups Uke Communist 
parties and trade unions are less concerned 
with the academic qualifications of their 
candidates than they are with such qualities 
as political and organizational potential, 

While academic institutions in the emerg- 
ing nations now are supplying better pre- 
pared students, Soviet embassies abroad still 
have an eye for politically promising in- 
dividuals and naturally tend to give them 
preferential consideration, 


TRAVEL COSTS PAID 


Once the student has been accepted by 
the university, the Soviet Government pays 
the complete cost of travel to and from his 
home country. In addition, hostel accommo- 
dations and tuition are provided free of 
charge. 

The university pays all students a stipend 
of 80 rubles a month while in the prepara- 
tory faculty and 90 rubles during the regular 
academic training. Those students with su- 
perior academic performance receive as high 
as 125 rubles, a generous allowance indeed 
if one compares it with the wages of the 
average Russian, which are approximately 
100 rubles a month. 

Graduate students are even more fortunate 
in this respect. They receive a very hand- 
some allowance of 150 rubles s month in 
addition to the above stated free benefits. 

The 82 students I met at Lumumba ap- 
peared to be highly satisfied with the stu- 
dent-faculty relationships as well as with 
their social and educational experiences. 

As one Indian student told this writer, 
“The university officials are particularly nice 
to us Indians,” implying a sense of prefer- 
ential treatment, while a student from Ni- 
geria put it, “Since the demonstrations they 
go out of their way to be nice to us.” 

Regardless of nationality, the students 
thought they were well looked after and 
were grateful for their opportunities and 
treatment. All emphasized how hard they 
worked and how well they expected to do 
academically. The few who could not adapt 
to the social and academic standards of the 
university were sent home. ; 

On balance, it appeared that the foreign 
students fared better economically than 
their Soviet counterparts, For example, Soviet 
students receive an average stipend of 50 
rubles a month. Those who do superior 
academic work may receive a maximum of 
70 rubles. This discrepancy in financial treat- 
ment of Soviet and foreign students is a 
source of friction. 

Although the university officials blandly 
deny that such friction exists, one gets the 
distinct impression that the Soviet student 
keenly resents what he thinks is preferen- 
tial treatment of non-Soviet students, Thus, 
despite official explanations designed to ex- 
plain the unique needs of the visitors, the 
Soviet student remains unconvinced of the 
fairness of the practice. 
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RACIAL BIAS HINTED 


Privately, some African students will admit 
that they have detected some racial bias 
against them among younger Soviet citizens. 
They also made it clear that this bias did 
not appear to exist among university officials. 

When queried on such matters, one uni- 
versity official observed, Come here at 5 
o'clock on a Saturday evening and see how 
many African students have Russian girl 
friends.” The accuracy of his statement can- 
not be disputed, Yet, one might suggest that 
the higher standard of living of the foreign 
student made him a desirable companion 
for a Russian girl, given his access to for- 
elgn merchandise, especially clothing, with 
all the implicit status associated with such 
things. 

Also, one might conclude that the resent- 
ment of Soviet students toward their foreign 

in no small measure may be attributa- 
ble to their differing financial abilities to 
compete for the attention of the Russian 

is. 

eats university officials could take some 
pride in the integrated social life of their 
students, the fact still remains that officially 
the university does not encourage marriage 
relationships between foreign and Soviet stu- 
dents, pleading matters of cultural diversity 
and the like. Thus, one could reasonably 
conclude that there are many subtle factors 
at work which would give sensitive African 
students an awareness of racial blas operat- 
ing against them. 

In on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Lumumba experiment, one can 
certainly be satisfied that the faculty is de- 
termined to provide the best educational ex- 
perience possible in accordance with the 
needs of emerging nations. The professional 
skills and the broad cultural ex- 
perience received by young foreign students 
certainly are beneficial to them and to their 
own nations. 

‘The real long-range challenge of Lumumba 
University is its successful graduates who 
return home to take up leadership positions 

could influence the course of their 
nations for decades. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cops or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InpexEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

semimonthly during the erg 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, ©, 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trruz 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: E 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Reconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
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feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in Ti- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript ts not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
che CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 


apply to conference reports. 
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10(a).. Appendiz to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next iseue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


A Brave American, Harris Haynie, Is 
Honored by His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF. TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are many tragic aspects of the 
present war in Vietnam, but there are 
Americans here and abroad whose con- 
duct is a tribute to America, whose cour- 
age is an inspiration and encouragement 
in these dark times. 

One person whose story deserves tell- 
ing throughout America, whose con- 
cern for his fellow man and his desire to 
help them should provide new hope for 
those who grow despondent over the in- 
creasing number of Americans who pre- 
fer not to “get involved.” Harris Haynie, 
of Dallas, Tex., got involved, so much so 
that he will never again be whole in 
body. But this young man, an aspiring 
doctor and a medic in the Vietnam con- 
fiict, will never lose the heroism which 
characterized his whole career as a de- 
fender of his country and of his fight- 
ing countrymen. 

In the Sunday, October 15, issue of the 
Dallas Morning News, his story appears 
under the title Butch Changes to Doc 
as Haynie Wages War.” I recommend the 
story to everyone who has become dis- 
couraged with America’s growing record 
of crime and immature action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fam SHARE PLUS One: BUTCH CHANGES TO 
Doc as HAYNIZE WaGEs Wak 
(By Paul Crume) 

At an Army hospital in Japan, Harris 
Haynie, specialist fourth class, of Dallas, 
Texas, labors at writing a letter home. His 
mangled left arm is a bother and a burden. 
It and the spot on his leg from which the 
doctors had taken a skin graft hurt. His 
misplaced nose gets in the way of his good 
eye. The tubes in his shattered abdomen 
irritate, but Harris Haynie works steadily at 
the letter for the homefolks, 

He had meant to be a doctor, never a sol- 
dler; but here he is on the wrong end of a 
stethoscope with more than 250 combat air 
assaults in Viet Nam behind him, with a 
Silver Star and maybe even a higher decora- 
tion, with an Air Medal and two clusters on 
his Purple Heart for the three wounds he 
took before these. 

But Harris Haynie, a self-made Army 
medic, is as proud of the fact that he earned 
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the nickname of Doc among the men of his 
platoon before the war suddenly ended for 
him. 

“I’m OR.“ he writes in the last of a series 
of letters which draw a picture of a Dallas 
boy at war. 

His nickname wasn't Doc in the begin- 
ning, When he was born 23 years ago at All 
Saints Hospital in Fort Worth, his hands 
were so big that he was promptly dubbed 
Butch, a name he carried all through his 
boyhood. 

The family moved soon to Dallas, most 
recently to 163 Bon Air Drive, where Harris 
grew up the typical American boy of-a typi- 
cal American family. His dad, Harris Sr., is 
a printer at The Dallas News, his mother a 
secretary in the Dallas office of Sika Chemi- 
cal Co. Butch was a boy between sisters. 
The older one is now Mrs. Benton Smith of 
Irving, and the younger, 19-year-old Toni, is 
at home. 

At Bryan Adams High School, where he is 
remembered as a big, quiet, pleasant, blond- 
haired boy, Butch was an officer in the ROTC 
and a National Merit Scholarship finalist. 
After his graduation in 1962, he immediately 
enrolled at Arlington State—for pre-med 
work, of course. Already his interest in medi- 
cine was such that he joined the Emergency 
Corps so that he could get a lot of training 
in advanced first ald, and he quickly be- 
came an instructor, On weekends, he worked 
at The News for the circulation department. 

Thus he got through 2% years of pre- 
medical work. But meanwhile his mother 
had had an accident which kept her in- 
valided for several months. Young Haynie 
had to go to work full time at Frito-Lay and 
adjust his college schedule accordingly. 

Like many another American youngster, 
he just wasn’t carrying enough work in 
school when his number came up. 

So, in a routine way, Harris Haynie on 
Nov, 29, 1965, went to war. He didn’t let it 
fret him. His mind was too lively and his 
interest in the scene about him too keen. 
He wanted to be a medic, but the Army didn't 
need any just then, so he trained at Ft. 
Carson, Colo., in the 5th Mechanized Di- 
vision, Even that wasn't to be his niche. 
When he went to Vietnam in November, 
1966, the Army spent a day or two teaching 
him and the other new arrivals how to come 
down the ropes from a helicopter. Within a 
week, he had made his first assault landing 
as a scout of Troop D, ist Squadron, 9th 
Cavalry of the Ist Cavalry Division. 

His first letters have the tone of wide- 
eyed wonder about them. He was living in 
the field, as he did all the time he was in 
Vietnam. On a typical day he went on patrol 
at 7 am. and came in after dark, having 
eaten C rations in the field and whatever 
was left of supper when he got in. He then 
did three or four hours of guard duty during 
the night. He was having to sleep on the 
ground because there wasn't an extra air 
mattress—so he slept on a shelter half and 
a poncho with a poncho liner for cover 
against the cold. And he didn’t mind it 
usually because he was so tired. 

“There are all manners of biting and sting- 
ing bugs around here,” wrote Harris Haynie 
wonderingly. 

Once Gen. Westmoreland visited them. 


Haynie had been one of seven sent out to 
take the weapons off a Viet Cong killed by a 
helicopter gunner, and they had waded 
through five rice paddies after being landed. 
When they got back to camp, they made for- 
mation to hear the General. 

“He is the whole Army's honcho in Viet- 
nam,” wrote Haynie. “He was very compli- 
mentary about the Squadron. However. 
I have have been more comfortable than I 
was during his talk. I was wet from the 
hips down from running through the pad- 
dies and loaded down with my grenade 
launcher, two canteens, ammo and the med- 
10s aid bag. He didn’t go so I took his 
place...” 

Young Haynie thought he might be more 
in danger from his jeep party than from 
the VC. His job it was to stand up in the 
jeep behind the machine gun while the driver 
traveled chug-holed roads at expressway 
speed. The machine gun, which was supposed 
to be Haynie’s object to hold onto, was free- 
swiveling. On one trip, he wrote, the jeep 
ran off the road, and though he was holding 
onto the swinging machine gun, he was 
thrown over onto the hood. Theoretically, if 
they met the enemy, he was supposed to keep 
their attention with the machine gun while 
the driver and medic found cover and then 
covered him. It actually didn't work that 
way because Charlie usually went after the 
machine gunner first, the medic second and 
the driver last. 

“I hope they get in some more replace- 
ments soon so I can become just the second 
priority target,” wrote Harris Haynie. 

That was the year of the Christmas truce, 
but Haynie and his platoon were taking no 
chances anyway. 

“Today we built a shelter for our Christmas 
tree and sandbagged it against mortar at- 
tack,” he wrote a couple of weeks before 
Christmas. It was a collapsible tree made of 
wire and cellophane, two feet tall, which had 
been sent one of the soldiers. 

“It’s not much, but it's all we've got, so 
we wanted to protect it.“ added Haynie. 
“We've got lights and ornaments and icicles 
to go on it, and a white towel for snow, so 
it looks pretty good, if you can forget about 
it being 50 feet from a rice paddy.” 

Haynie's letters in those early days of his 
Vietnam tour told of routine patrols with 
occasional small fights. He took time out to 
make notes on the birds and snakes of that 
country. He developed a case of immersion 
foot from haying his feet wet constantly. 
He griped because the Army wouldn't let 
the scouts wear a combat infantryman's 
badge. There wasn't a fight in the neighbor- 
hood, he said, that they hadn't started. 

That was to change. He had already asked 
to be transferred to the medics. In the 
Emergency Corps and from his school work, 
he already had the necessary training. From 
the beginning, he was handed a medio's out- 
fit and made a scout-medic. Late in Decem- 
ber, he was told that his job was going to 
be changed. He was moved into a new tent, 
one which he shared with only one other 
man, and he even had six wooden ammuni- 
tion boxes to sleep on instead of the ground. 

It was March before the Army finally 
qualified him as a medic and assigned him to 
B Troop. Haynie immediately went out and 
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patched up a man under fire, qualifying for 
his Combat Medic’s Badge. From then on, 
he was almost constantly in action. As a 
medic, he was supposed to have every other 
day off, but two of the outfit’s medics were 
shot almost immediately, and Haynie found 
himself serving two companies on alternate 
days for awhile. When he had spare time, 
he was holding sick calls for the neighbor- 
hood civilians, The letters which had been 
long became short and hurried. There was 
a frantic tone beneath them. 

Somewhere during this period Butch be- 
came Doc, and Haynie suddenly aged. The 
family could tell it from the quick, hard, al- 
most peremptory tone of the letters, and the 
pictures which he sent home showed a man 
thick of shoulder and hard of jaw. 

Friends were shot down. After hugging the 
ground through one enemy attack, he 
looked up and found that he was under a 
cactus. The cactus was full of bullet holes. 
But Haynie escaped hurt until May 28. It 
was quite a day in his life or that of any 
other man. An official report told that story. 

An infantry platoon was hunting a large 
enemy force and found it near Duc Pho, en- 
trenched and with automatic weapons. The 
first burst of fire felled the point man of the 
point squad. The second man was soon 
wounded. Enemy fire pinned down the rest 
of the platoon. Haynie left cover and, despite 
the automatic weapons fire, worked his way 
across an open field to the two men. He 
gave the first man first aid and sent him to 
the rear for further treatment. Haynie him- 
self remained behind with the exposed point 
squad to treat the point man and finally 
carried him 50 yards to a safer position. 

The Dallas soldier quickly set up an aid 
post in a large trench system, but all during 
that long, intensely hot day, he kept going 
back under fire. Some of the new men on 
the defense perimeter passed out from heat 
exhaustion, and Haynie left to treat them, 
using his own water supply. When an infan- 
tryman from reinforcement helicopters was 
injured and fell in the open landing zone, 
Haynie sortied again and pulled the man to 
the aid station. A lift ship attempting to land 
ammunition was shot down in flames in an 
open paddy outside the U.S. perimeter. Again 
Haynie left cover and got injured crew mem- 
bers back to cover. During an air strike, 
Haynie used his own body to shield a seri- 
ously wounded pilot. 

He was wounded twice. He took shrapnel 
bits in an elbow and in the head, and another 
metal fragment smashed a lens of-his spec- 
tacles. Haynie refused to leave the field until 
another medic arrived with a group of rein- 
forcements, and he was back with his platoon 
the next day. 

“I can honestly say that he rates as one 
of the most courageous and compassionate 
men that it has been my privilege to know,” 
wrote Haynie’s platoon commander, Ist Lt. 
Ted C. Chilcote of Tyler. 

But that was after Haynie's final mission. 

Haynie wasn't even supposed to be on that 
mission. The Army had decided that he had 
taken more than his fair share of chances. 
He was to be sent to a safer area, But 
Haynie's replacement hadn't shown up on 
the afternoon of Sept. 6 and they needed a 
medic up front where an American unit was 
pinned down by enemy fire. A gunship was 
escorting the helicopter in which Haynie’s 
party was riding. On the way the gunship 
crashed and caught fire. 

Haynie and five other men dropped 30 feet 
from the helicopter and rushed to the downed 
copter to get the crew out. 

Haynie crawled into the cockpit to rescue 
the wounded pilot, and the gunship blew up 
around him. 

He was not aware of the torn ear on his 
head, or of the eardrum that didn't work, 
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of the steel in his stomach or of his face 
grown suddenly lopsided and needing 50 
stitches to close the cuts. Haynie remembers 
a buddy trying to help with that left arm 
that was hanging by a rag; and he remembers 
hitting himself again and again with mor- 
phine, but the pain wouldn’t quit. 

Haynie was one of the lucky ones. 

He'll be coming back to the States in a 
couple of weeks, and the doctors say, given 
time and a lot of work, he can be made 
good as new. 

Three of the men in Haynie’s party and 
the six men in the gunship died. 


The President’s Historic Achievement: 
Unprecedented Economic Growth and 
Vitality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, amid all 
the Republican cries of fiscal disaster“ 
on the part of the Johnson administra- 
tion, the United States has now entered 
the sist month of economic prosperity. 

This is the longest expansion of its 
kind in American history. And this is 
Johnson prosperity,’ 

The record shows that we have not 
had any of the recessions that were so 
prevalent when the Republican fiscal ex- 
perts ruled the economic roost, 

No, Mr. Speaker, it has taken Demo- 
crats to keep the Nation on a sound and 
even keel. 

Under President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Kennedy before him, more than 9 
million more Americans have found jobs; 
consumer income after taxes has risen 40 
percent; and the gross national product 
has risen at an average rate of 5.2 percent 
a year. 

This kind of economic growth did not 
happen by chance. It happened by reason 
and firm leadership of the administra- 
tion and the support of Democratic 
Congresses. 

It is interesting to note, Mr, Speaker, 
that between 1854 and 1961, the average 
duration of economic expansions in the 
United States was 30 months. This ex- 
pansion is remarkable not only for its 
longevity, but for its undiminished vigor. 
And it is a tribute to the soundness and 
wisdom of the fiscal and economic poli- 
cies of the Johnson administration. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson and 
the Democratic Party can go to the 
American people next year with their 
promises kept. We have promised to keep 
the Nation moving ahead; and we have 
done so. 

On this great and historic occasion, it 
is well that we not only count our bless- 
ings, but also continue to support the 
President and the Democratic leadership 
who have made possible this marvelous 
growth unprecedented in mankind's 
history. 
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A Negotiable Goal in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch recently published ex- 
cerpts from a speech on the Vietnam war 
that I recently made in the Senate. With 
the thought that this shortened or edited 
version might prove worthwhile for some 
to read and contemplate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

A NEGOTIABLE GOAL IN VIETNAM 


(From a Senate speech by ALBERT GORE, 
Democrat of Tennessee) 

Is U.S. security truly involved in the war 
in Vietnam? For what lesser cause would we 
send men to fight and die? That has always 
been the central issue, as I have seen this 
problem. It is precisely on this level and upon 
this point that our policies, particularly our 
future policies, should be examined. 

I don't think that President Johnson has 
shown—or that anyone has shown—that our 
National interest in Vietnam is real.“ 

The truth, as I see it, is that the war in 
Vietnam is a quagmire into which we have 
stumbled, and from which we must extricate 
ourselves as honorably, as cleanly, and as 
gracefully as possible, Other nations have 
found the political courage, the will, and a 
manner with honor to extricate themselves 
from untenable and dangerous positions— 
Russia from missile bases in Cuba, France 
from Algiers. 

The invocation of the threat of China— 
perhaps obsession would be a better word— 
is as true today as it has ever been. But does 
this establish a mortal danger for the United 
States in happenings in Vietnam? 

I think that most experts on Vietnam 
would concur that North Vietnam is far from 
being an actual—let alone willing—Chinese 
puppet or satellite. Two thousand years of 
Vietnamese-Chinese relations have left the 
Vietnamese with feelings toward the Chinese 
which one eminent authority has described 
as “like those of the Irish for the English of 
Oliver Cromwell's day.” 

And as the war continues—although the 
pronouncements of the Administration re- 
peat, and repeat, and repeat the view that it 
is Peking that stands behind Hanol—the 
Soviet Union has become North Vietnam's 
chief military and economic provider, 

Even taking the Administration's case at 
face value—which I do not, except for pur- 
poses of argument—if the war in Vietnam 
is a confrontation between “Asian Com- 
munism“ and the free world, a confrontation 
that will determine not only the future 
of Asia but also the future of the United 
States—the battle is being fought in the 
worst possible place and at a place and 
under conditions of the enemy's choosing. 

I believe our leaders are mesmerized by 
mirages in Vietnam and that as a result they 
see national interests there where none exist. 
But this is only part of the tragedy of this 
quagmire war. The other part of the tragedy 
is that, mesmerized by mirages, we are un- 
able to see where our real national interests 
lie 


It seems clear to me—it has for some 
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time—that our real national interests lie in 
our present and future relations with the 
two other great powers in the world, the 
Soviet Union and China. Unquestionably, 
the war in Vietnam is worsening our rela- 
tions with both the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China; and, I might add, with most 
of the rest of the world, 

We are not “maintaining the balance of 
power,” but upsetting it. 

The Administration says it wants to ne- 
gotiate. But what is there to negotiate if 
we are truly protecting our vital national 
interests in South Vietnam? If in fact we 
are in mortal peril in Vietnam, what is there 
to negotiate? 

There is something that may be negoti- 
able, and that is the neutralization of South- 
east Asia. So far as I am concerned, this 
would be in our true national interest, Thus 
far, the Administration docs not seem will- 
ing to negotiate on this basis. 

While we have stated our willingness to 
negotiate without conditions, we have not 
made clear, at least publicly, the kind of 
Vietnam we envision when negotiations have 
been completed, other than in such phrases 
as “independent,” “free,” “self-determina- 
tion,” and the like. 

Something less than our real objective in 
Vietnam would be the. neutralization of 
Southeast Asia. It would also be something 
less than the apparent objective of the com- 
munists supporting the Vietcong. It just may 
well be that an indication of our willingness 
to settle for neutralization would produce 
the negotiations we have sought for many 
months. There remains the question of 
whether such a settlement would serve our 
vital national interests, In my opinion, it 
would. 

No lasting settlement or accommodation 
can be achieved if negotiations are con- 
ducted only among major powers with the 
thought that the terms upon which the 
Major powers agree can be imposed upon 
Southeast Asia without regard to the wishes 
of the people there. In my view, if negotia- 
tions are to produce lasting benefit, they 
must involve discussions at multiple levels, 
including negotiations between the Saigon 
regime and the National Liberation Front. 

Having lost our innocence in Vietnam, can 
we retain our honor? I believe that we can 
because of the common interests—if we and 
they can but see them through the smoke 
and fire or war—that exists even between 
the North Vietnamese and the people of the 
United States. 

The first common interest we share is a 
desire and need to end the war. American 
lives are being lost and American treasure 
spent, but the North Vietnamese are losing 
far more. By ending the war, we could save 
our lives and our precious material resources, 
But they could save their country. 

The second, and more subtle, common in- 
terest is that it seems logical to me to as- 
sume that neither the North Vietnamese nor, 
for that matter, the Soviets would want 
necessarily to see the United States humili- 
ated and bereft of power in Asia, for the 
result would surely be a surge of Chinese 
influence through the Asian Continent. A 
peace with honor is therefore not only essen- 
tial for us; it should be essential for North 
Vietnam as well, if she still clings, as she 
has clung for a thousand years, to her own 
nationalism. 

From a review of the record, it seems clear 
to me that we have no legal commitment 
that requires us to expend the effort we have 
undertaken in Vietnam. 

What actual commitment we have there, 
we have managed to create for ourselves. It 
is as ff, by saying over and over publicly 
that we are committed to restore order and 
tranquility in South Vietnam, we have some- 
how convinced ourselves that we are legally 
bound and honor bound to do so, whatever 
the cost. 

In addition to whatever formal legal com- 
mitment we may or may not have in Viet- 
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nam, there is what is callied our moral com- 
mitment to assist a people in quest of free- 
dom. Lest we be carried away by this emo- 
tional, idealistic appeal, let us remember 
that there are many other Communist re- 
gimes, in China, in Russia—yes, and there is 
one in Cuba. Our moral commitment to 
liberate our neighboring people in Cuba 
should be at least equally strong. Even so. 
it does not necessarily follow that we should 
launch a major military effort to overthrow 
Castro. These indefinite “moral commit- 
ments” have their limitations. They must be 
measured by our own “vital national inte- 
rest.” 

In the final analysis, we should be guided 
by these vital national interests. It has long 
been my view and, as I have sald, It is now 
my conviction that our national interests 
are not served by a major military, operation 
in Southeast Asia, 


Roswell Park Memorial Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. DULSKT. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to represent a district where an illustri- 
ous medical research facility, the Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, is located. A 
number of Members of this House, their 
families, and friends have been given 
attention there. 

From 1952 until recently, Roswell Park 
was under the direction of Dr. George 
E. Moore, a distinguished scientist with 
an international reputation who is now 
the director of public health research for 
the entire State of New York. He has 
been succeeded by Dr. James T. Grace, 
Jr., an equally brilliant surgeon and re- 
searcher. Both of these men have ap- 
peared as expert witnesses before our 
various congressional committees. 

In our area, Roswell Park is well known 
not only for its scientific achievements 
but also for its staff interest in human 
relations and community affairs. I have 
worked with these dedicated people in 
developing a fine urban renewal project 
which includes facilities for senior citi- 
zens, neighborhood and community rec- 
reation, and various types of housing, 

A short time ago, a member of the Ros- 
well Park staff, Dr. Robert Ausman, was 
honored with the Distinguished Service 
Award of the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for his work at 
Roswell Park and in the Buffalo com- 
munity, exemplifying the highest ideals 
of the medical profession. This citation 
recognizes Dr. Ausman and the entire 
Roswell Park staff for its outstanding 
service to our people. 

With permission, I include an article 
that appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, Buffalo, N. V., on October 21, 1967, 
which will be of interest to many of my 
colleagues: 

STATE. Jaycers Honor Dr. ROBERT AUSMAN 
or ROSWELL PARK 

Niagara Pats, October 21— Dr. Robert K. 
Ausman, 34, a surgeon at Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute, will receive a Distinguished 


Service Award here this evening from the 
New York State Jaycees. 


James B. Antell, Jaycee national president, 
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will present the award, one of five, during 
a dinner at the annual Jaycee state meet- 
ing in the Parkway Inn. 2 

Dr. Ausman, a 1957 graduate of Marquette 
University Medical School, is a busy surgeon 
who also puts in a full day as administra- 
tive director of Health Research Inc., the 
agency that handles more than 66 million in 
non-state research funds that Roswell re- 
ceives annually. 

“His mental capacity is at the genius 
level,” said Dr. George E. Moore, former Ros- 
well Park director, in nominating Dr. Aus- 
man for the award. 

Dr, James T. Grace, the present direc- 
tor, said that “Dr. Ausman has made sub- 
stantial contributions not only to Roswell 
Park but.to the Buffalo community.” 

Dr. Ausman, the Jaycees sald, helped plan 
and acquire funds for. Roswell Park's new 
$2.5 million Research Studies Center Build- 
ing and has a key role in planning the pro- 
jected $5 million Cardiovascular Research 
Institute that the state plans to locate in 
the Roswell Park area, 

He is the co-author of 60 published works 
and produced a movie on cancer, Surgical 
Regional Chemotherapy.” 

Dr. Moore said that Dr. Ausman, of 869 
pee that Ave., “works 18 hours daily, every 

ay.” 3 


Dr. Abe Silverstein, Man of Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


Or OHIO - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Cleveland are extremely proud of Dr. Abe 
Silverstein, whose brilliant achievements 
as director of the NASA Lewis Research 
Center, has won him another national 
award from the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics.” 

Given for significant. contributions in 
the art and science of space flight, Dr. 
Silverstein’s honor cites his “‘imagina- 
tion, technical excellence, and leadership 
which have led to the practical applica- 
tion of high energy liquid hydrogen 
fueled propulsion technology to the ve- 
hicles for space transportation, and for 
the initiation of, and technical contri- 
butions to, the free world’s first manned 
space transportation systems.” 

Translated, this means that the genius 
of Dr. Silverstein has brought America 
many years closer to the stars. 

The Plain Dealer has paid tribute to 
this great scientist in an editorial which 
I now insert in the RECORD: 

{From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Oct. 30, 1967] 
Man or Honors 

If you ask jet age scientists who among 
them deserves great honors, they will name 
Dr. Abe Silverstein. 

Dr. Silverstein, who directs NASA's space 
probe programs here at Lewis Research Cen- 
ter, has won another national award. 

For the second time his peers in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Aeronautics and Astronau- 
tics have singled him out for exceptional 
honor. The AIAA’s space transportation prize 
went to him “for developing the free world’s 
first space flights and for developing liquid 
hydrogen rocket fuel.” 

The world would not be gasping at spec- 
tacular scientific gymnastics by Surveyor, 
Ranger, Mariner, Tiros and all if it were not 
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for the heroic accomplishments of Dr. Silver- 
stein. 

It is an honor to Cleveland to count Dr. 
Silverstein among its most eminent sons. 


Distinguished Service Cross Awarded to 
Sgt. Sherman Fuller for Vietnam Heroism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND . 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Set. Sherman G. Fuller, a young soldier 
from Maryland, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the Na- 
tion's second highest combat award, for 
heroism in Vietnam. I wish to call my 
colleagues’ attention to Sergeant Fuller's 
courageous actions and to include in the 
Recorp the following article, describing 
the incident and the citation: 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE Cross AWARDED TO 
Sor. SHERMAN FULLER FOR VIETNAM HEROISM 

Sgt. Sherman G. Puller, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Walter F. Puller, Box 59, Calvary road, 
Churchville, was awarded the nation's second 
highest combat award for “extraordinary 
heroism" in Vietnam at a ceremony in Fort 
Knox, Ky. on Oct. 7. £ 

Sgt. Fuller received the Distinguished 
Service Cross for valorous actions with the 
First Air Cavalry Division Dec. 17, 1966, when 
under intense fire from a North Vietnamese 
machine gun, he covered a wounded comrade 
with his body and was hit. 

In the citation, the 25-year-old soldier was 
credited with a “selfless display of dedicated 
courage” for the act, which followed fearless 
leadership of a recoilless rifle team against a 
North Vietnamese machine gun nest, In the 
assault, two men were killed and two injured. 

At the time of his heroic actions, Sgt. Ful- 
ler, a 1958 graduate of Bel Air High School, 
was serving with Company A, First Battalion, 
12th Cavalry of the First Air Cavalry Division, 
He was assigned as a squad leader during a 
combat air assault near Bong Son. 

The squad he was leading came under 
engagement from a heavily armed North 
Vietnamese force immediately upon their ar- 
rival by helicopter. The action began before 
the recoilless rifle could be set up. The cita- 
tion said, “Before the crew could reach a 
favorable position, the North Vietnamese de- 
livered accurate, withering fire into the area.” 

Sgt. Fuller, “realizing the critical condition 
of his comrades, rushed along the battle line 
to obtain help.“ He organized a rescue team, 
directing them to the wounded, and went 
to the assistance of a wounded medic, 

“Undaunted by the increasing firefight ac- 
tivity and devastating air strikes in close 
proximity, he began administering first aid 
to the men,” stated the citation. There fol- 
lowed his extraordinary heroism in covering 
the man with his body, incurring a wound, 
when the North Vietnamese opened fire with 
a machine gun which “began raking the area 
with voluminous fire.” 

Even after being hit, “despite his painful 
wound, he continued to engage the enemy 
until he was forced to be evacuated,” said 
the citation, which was signed by Gen. Wil- 
Ham C. Westmoreland, commander of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam, 

Sgt. Fuller is now serving as a platoon 
sergeant in the U.S: Army Center 
here. Brigadier General Charles H. Hollis, 
training center commander, pinned the award 
on Sgt. Fuller. 

The sergeant, a member of American Le- 
gion Post 128, Aberdeen, entered the Army 
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{n January 1960. He completed basic combat 
training in March of that year at Ft, Jack- 
son, 8.C. His 12-month tour in Vietnam 
began in July 1966. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Cross, Sgt. Fuller also wears the Air Medal, 
Purple Heart, Good Conduct Medal, Presi- 
dential Unit Citation, Vietnam Combat 
Medal, Vietnam Service Ribbon, Occupation 
Ribbon, Expeditionary Force Ribbon and the 
Combat Infantryman Badge, 


National Flood Insurance Act of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1985) to amend 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, 


to provide for a national program of flood 
insurance, and for other purposes, 


Mrs, MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill pending before us 
today, the National Flood Insurance Act 
of 1967. It appears that this legislation 
will meet a significant need throughout 
the country in providing security for 
property owners who suffer flood damage 
for which they are unable to obtain in- 
surance coverage. 

With the configuration of the islands 
of Hawaii, we have flooding problems in 
my State too, particularly when rain- 
swollen streams in their descent to the 
sea extend beyond their channels and 
cause considerable damage. However, 
this bill is of interest to us in the 50th 
State for another salient reason, since 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
wisely allowed for the broadest definition 
of natural disasters to be included under 
its coverage. Hawaii is unique among the 
States in its suffering from recurring 
tsunamis, popularly referred to as tidal 
waves, which periodically wreak havoc 
along our coasts and low-lying commu- 
nities. These tsunamis are most com- 
monly generated by earthquakes in such 
distant areas as Japan, Alaska, and 
South America, where disruptions of the 
earth send shock waves roaring across 
the seas in a matter of hours to break 
with great fury over the first landmass 
encountered. 

Hawaii has been hit by 45 tsunamis 
since recordkeeping began in 1819, and 
the heaviest damage has been caused by 
four major disasters in the last 21 years. 
The wave that hit us on April 1, 1946, 
was the worst natural disaster in the his- 
tory of my State, killing 159 persons, in- 
juring 163, and leaving more than 5,000 
people homeless. The damage from this 
tsunami, caused by an earthquake in the 
Aleutian area, rose to more than $25 
million, with waves that reached 55 feet 
in height making a shambles of the bay- 
front of the city of Hilo in Hawait Coun- 
ty. Buildings as high as three and four 
stories were smashed to ruins by this 
tsunami, and the destruction extended 
throughout the entire island chain. 

A wave on November 4, 1952, caused 
another $1 million worth of damage, and 
5 years later, the March 9, 1957, tsu- 
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nami destroyed homes, schools, shops, 
roads, bridges, and crops to the tune of 
$3 million. In the 1957 disaster, 54 homes 
were destroyed on the island of Kauai 
and 27 others were severely damaged, 
while 200 homes on Oahu and Hawaii 
were flooded. 

Yet another disastrous wave struck on 
May 23, 1960, killing 61 people in Hawaii 
County, injuring another 53, and making 
300 homeless. The Hilo business district, 
mostly small stores, was virtually wiped 
out, with damages rising to $50 million, 
and another $200,000 worth of property 
was lost on Oahu. A smaller wave on 
March 27, 1964, did $15,000 damage to 
business buildings. 

These tsunamis are a problem for 
which we have no solution at present, 
Mr. Chairman. An islandwide warning 
system has cut down on the loss of life, 
but there is virtually no way to prevent 
the destructive ravages of these waves on 
buildings which are of necessity in flat 
areas and near the oceanfront. The heav- 
jest losses are incurred by those who can 
least afford them—small shopkeepers, 
howeowners, proprietors of the smaller 
hotels, and the like: The regrettable fact 
is that new land to build on is hard to 
come by because of existing ownership 
patterns in Hawaii, and in many cases, it 
is the same persons and businesses hit 
over and over again. 

I am most anxious in light of this 
problem that the National Flood Insur- 
ance Act is approved with the inclusion 
of tsunami insurance left intact. Under 
the provision of S. 1985, the Federal 
Government will cooperate with the pri- 
vate insurance industry to make disaster 
insurance available at reasonable pre- 
miums for small business properties and 
one- to four-family residential proper- 
ties, When loss occurs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s obligation would be deter- 
mined by the ratio between the insured 
party’s premium and the actuarial cost 
of insuring the property. The partici- 
pating insurance companies would pool 
capital in a joint fund which would be 
used to absorb much of the losses which 
might occur. The role of the Federal 
Government would be to contribute pre- 
mium equalization payments to the in- 
surance pool and it would also provide 
reinsurance coverage against major dis- 
aster losses. Insurers would have to pay 
a premium to the Government for such 
reinsurance coverage, and other insur- 
ance companies might participate in the 
program as fiscal agents of pool mem- 
bers without themselves actually bearing 
any of the risk. 

I think, Mr, Chairman, that this legis- 
lation will serve a most useful purpose in 
extending financial security to property 
owners in those areas of the country 
which are susceptible to recurring na- 
tural disasters beyond their control. The 
National Flood Insurance Act of 1967 
is a fine example of the concern of the 
Government for the welfare of all of its 
citizens, and I sincerely hope that pas- 
sage of this bill will be followed by early 
implementation of its provisions 
through mutual action of our Nation’s 
insurance companies and the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, I 
am certain that those individuals who 
suffer losses from floods and tsunamis 
and have only the hope of emergency 
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or disaster relief funds being specially 
allocated to them will be especially 
grateful to have this assurance that they 
will not be wiped out overnight and be 
faced with total bankruptcy. S. 1985 is 
a good bill and deserves our approval 
here today. 


Guaranteed Incomes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, “guaran- 
teed income” is a far-reaching phrase 
which is fast becoming one of the con- 
troversial issues of the day. To many, 
many Americans a guaranteed income 
for every family, guaranteed and pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, is a 
concept which denounces the “taproot” 
of American principles and traditions de- 
vised, conceived, and placed into prac- 
tice by the Founding Fathers 175 years 


ago. 

This Nation derives its strength from 
the collective incentive of the private en- 
terprise system, and this “share the 
wealth without working” theory literally 
shakes the foundation and destroys the 
footing of the free enterprise system. A 
recent editorial in the Gallatin Demo- 
crat, vividly portrays the impracticality 
of implementing such a nonsensical 
program into the welfare system. The 
editorial follows: 

From the Gallatin (Mo.] Democrat, 
June 8, 1967) 


GUARANTEED INCOMES? 


There must be millions of Americans who 
never expected to live long enough to see a 
Presidential Commission seriously recom- 
mend that each individual be guaranteed an 
annual income “whether he works or not.” 
But they did. Moreover, since government 
has decided to define and measure poverty, 
no one would be poor under the guaranteed 
annual income. 

We don't remember who first advanced 
this incredible proposal. Our first recollec- 
tion of it dates to 1963 when a UN economist, 
Robert Theobald, told a Chicago audience 
that the Contsitution should guarantee ev- 
eryone a salary “adequate to allow him to 
live with dignity” whether he works or not. 

Now, four years later, a whole Commission 
is making the recommendation. Wait another 
four years and the geometric increase should 
have at least one-half the workers in the 
country ready to quit work and take the 
guaranteed income. Production will be re- 
duced by one-half, And there will be only 
one-half as much to divide. By the end of the 
second year, doubtless all workers will want 
to get on the “gravy train.“ Then there will 
be nothing to divide—and we can start all 
over. 

Back in 1624, Captain John Smith wrote 
of the experiences of the Jamestown Colony: 
“When our people were fed out of the com- 
mon store, and laboured jointly together, 
glad was he (that) could slip from his la- 
bour, or slumber over his tasks he cared not 
how—nay, the most honest among them 
would hardly take so much paines in a 
weeke, as now for themselves they will doe 
in a day; neither cared they for the increase, 
presuming that howsoever the harvest pros- 
pered, the general store must maintain 
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them, so that we reaped not so much Corne 
from the labours of thirtle, as now three or 
foure do provide for themselves.” 

Couldn't we just establish another James- 
town Colony somewhere and let that Com- 
mission test the theory for a few years? We 
doubt that any members would survive two 
hard winters under that guaranteed annual 
income policy. If some did, we could transfer 
the emaciated wretches to a Governmental 
Hospital and nurse them back to good health 
slowly. And it would be a lot cheaper than 
trying the experiment on the whole popula- 
tion. 

The Government is the largest land-owner 
in the country. Set the Commission up in 
business, Mr. President, and let them dem- 
onstrate their theory. 


Freedom Is Not Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
the American Legion National Com- 
mander William E. Galbraith recently 
emphasized his theme for the American 
Legion Year “Freedom Is Not Free” at a 
press conference in Lincoln, Nebr., 
shortly after his return from Vietnam. I 
found his remarks of great interest and 
quite significant, and under permission 
to extend my remarks I include this im- 
portant statement: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. GAL- 
BRAITH, AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL Com- 
MANDER, LINCOLN, NEBR., Press CONFERENCE, 
OCTOBER 13 


Having just returned from Vietnam, I am 
more impressed than ever with the validity 
of my theme for this American Legion Year, 
“Freedom Is Not Free.” I have had the moy- 
ing experience of visiting among young 
Americans engaged in combat in the defense 
of freedom. I have had a fresh reminder that 
freedom is not free, for I have been among 
young men who are today fighting and dying 
for that freedom we cherish so highly. It is, 
of course, impossible for all of our people to 
have this experience, but it surely is the duty 
of those of us who have had it, to remind 
our fellow citizens here at home that we must 
defend freedom when it requires defense, or 
we shall surely lose it, and I am dedicated to 
carrying the message that freedom is not 
free, to all Americans throughout this year. 

I returned with renewed pride in the cour- 
age, determination and dedication of our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, civilians 
and allies fighting there. They know why 
they are fighting and what must be done to 
insure ultimate victory. I am no military ex- 
pert but I came away from Vietnam with the 
distinct feeling that we are winning the 
war. Maybe this impression merely mirrors 
the confidence of our fighting men. I hope so 
because confidence is a parent of accomplish- 
ment, 

Victory can be a reality. And it will be. But 
only if there is no let up in our bombing of 
strategic military targets in North Vietnam. 
The greatest mistake we could make would 
be to stop the bombing without any com- 
parable and meaningful move toward peace 
by North Vietnam. Any cessation in bombing 
without such a move could only result in the 
regrouping, resupply and reenforcement of 
Viet Cong forces, in the repair and rebuild- 
ing of vital transportation and industrial 
facilities, in prolonging the war and increas- 
ing American casualties. 
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Too many prominent elected government 
Officials here at home are demanding a halt 
to the bombing or suggesting a unilateral 
cease-fire. Too many prominent Americans 
are acting like arm chair generals. They do 
& disservice to our fellow Americans fighting 
in Vietnam because their harping and criti- 
cism is being interpreted by the enemy as 
proof of division and dissention in our ranks. 
Strengthened by this evidence,“ the enemy 
is steeling himself to further resistance, to 
greater effort, to increased casualties all be- 
cause he believes that we will ultimately give 
up the fight, that victory will finally be his. 
We know that he is wrong, but we know this 
also. More of our fellow Americans will pay 
with their lives or with a lifetime of pain 
and disability because of the enemy’s tragic 
miscalculations, 

Just as the Constitution of the United 
States vests in the President the responsibil- 
ity for the command of America’s armed 
forces including our military forces in Viet- 
nam, so the American people should entrust 
the President to be the authoritative voice 
of this nation’s will to honor its commitment, 
to defend freedom in Vietnam 

The American Legion submits that with 
the lives of our fighting men in Vietnam di- 
rectly at stake we can no longer afford the 
discordant, divisive protests, questions and 
demands of any citizen, especially our elected 
Officials, which falsely encourage the enemy 
to stay on the battlefield and away from the 
conference table. 


National Flood Insurance Act 
of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1985) to amend the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to 


provide for a national program of flood in- 
surance, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Brown amendment, 

I have not heard one thing here today 
in this debate which always used to be 
mentioned when these backdoor spend- 
ing proposals came before the House. 
There used to be a few of us who would 
say we believe our Founding Fathers 
meant what they said when they wrote 
into the Constitution that no money 
should be drawn from the Treasury save 
by an appropriation made by law. 

I believe that was a wise provision. I 
think it is absolutely essential to give 
jurisdiction over all withdrawals from 
the Treasury to one committee of this 
House just as we give jurisdiction over 
taxes to one committee. 

That is the only way by which we are 
going to be able to control expenditures, 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it 
would be wise if we adopted the Brown 
amendment so that the administrators 
of this program would come in annually 
and the one committee would scrutinize 
their needs as far as withdrawals from 
the Treasury are concerned. 

I think these administrators should 
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Governor Reagan Addresses Alf Landon 
Lecture Series at Kansas State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on October 26, 
1967, Goy. Ronald Reagan, of California, 
addressed an audience of 14,000 at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Kans. His eloquent remarks were a con- 
tribution to the Alf M. Landon lecture 
series at Kansas State University. 

I include his message in the RECORD 
at this point, for his remarks are timely 
and will be of interest to many, many 
Americans: 

Excerpts From Speech BY Gov. RONALD 
REAGAN, OF CALIFORNIA, aT ALY LANDON 
LECTURE, Kansas STATE UNIVERSITY, OCTO- 
BER 26, 1967 


I am speaking here today neither as an 
academician nor as a politician, I do not 
have the training to be the first nor the 
aspiration to be the second. That leaves me 
the role of concerned citizen, and among my 
concerns is higher education and its place in 
contemporary America. 

Listing the problems is easy—solutions are 
a little harder to come by. For example, 
there is the problem of financing the in- 
creasing cost of higher education. I have 
some first-hand experience with that one, 
but I cannot lay claim to having the answer. 
Nor do I think that university president has 
the answer who stated bluntly that the aca- 
demic community’s only responsibility was to 
tell government its needs, and government's 
obligation was not to question but to simply 
come up with the money. This was higher 
education and contemporary America meet- 
ing eyeball to eyeball. 

Strange as it may seem, there is a limit to 
what government can extract from the body 
of the citizenry—a limit fixed, not by pity 
or unwillingness to wield the scalpel, but by 
the hard fact that unless that body of citi- 
zenry is able to function on a 9-to-5 basis, the 
schoolhouse door will not open at all. 

Government's share of the wealth has to 
stop short of interfering with the produc- 
tion of wealth. Higher education explains it 
as having to do with the law of diminishing 
returns. 

Then, of course, having decided on and 
collected its share, government must allo- 
cate. So much for roads—so much for pro- 
tection against the law breaker—for help to 
those who must depend on the rest of us for 
sustenance—for health—and, of course, for 
education, elementary through college and 
university. 

Never, according to those engaged in 
these yarious facets of government, is there 
sufficient funding for all that needs to be 
done. But when government is taking all the 
economy will bear, choices must be made, 
and, if education demands an increase in 
funds greater than the normal workload in- 


Now this should not be interpreted as 
the importance of education. 
No one denies the value of a higher educa- 
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tion for all those able to assimilate one. In- 
deed, a vast network of institutions of higher 
learning, both public and private, is essential 
if we are to maintain our nation as the 
world’s leader in science and technology. Nor 
does anyone deny the growing needs In our 
nation for teachers, for doctors, lawyers, 
economists and sociologists, and yes in these 
days, not only for a literate public, but also 
for a. well-educated. and knowledgeable 
populace. 

_ Alfred Whitehead said, In the conditions 
of modern life, the rule is absolute: The race 
which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed,” 

There is no question but that Americans all 
over this land have assigned a high priority 
to education. It is also true that the cost of 
education is increasing faster than the in- 
crease in public funds. A more sophisticated 
answer is needed than just “come up with 
more money.“ 

I suggested a partial answer in California 
based on the theory that good tax policy in- 
volves assessing at least a part of the charge 
for a service against those receiving the serv- 
ice. In a word, I proposed tuition at our State 
University and Colleges. The result was cata- 
clysmic. I could not have branded myself as 
any more “‘anti-intellectual” if I had said, 
“Me Tarzan, you Jane.” 

Actually, there was much more to my pro- 
posal than qust a method for collecting 
revenue. 

The students enjoying the benefits of pub- 
lic higher education in California come from 
the same income levels as those attending the 
private or independent schools such as Stan- 
ford and U.S.C. Very few from low income 
families can take advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities made available by the 
taxpayers of California. 

With this in mind, half of the funds from 
the proposed tultion would go for a combina- 
tion of loans and grants-in-aid to needy 
students. 

And since another problem in our Uni- 
versity is an exceptionally high dropout rate, 
we tried to cope with that, Our plan called 
for 75% loan and 25% grant the first year, 
50-50 the second year, 75% grant and only 
25% loan the third year, and 100% grant 
the fourth year. The loans, of course, would 
be repaid after graduation. 

Another problem at our University is the 
unhappiness of students over lack of contact 
with professors engaged more in research 
than in teaching. To help meet this problem, 
one-fourth of the tuition money would pro- 
vide for 250 new teaching chairs at the Uni- 
versity and the remaining fourth could be 
applied to capital construction of needed 
facilities. 

Since all of this could be accomplished 
with a tuition that amounted to less than 
10% of the cost of the education, we did not 
think the proposal was punitive. 

May I add that, if we adhere to the idea 
that everything adds to the educational ex- 
perience, I believe there is some merit in 
the student accepting responsibility for a 
portion of the cost of his education—as long 
as no qualified student is denied an educa- 
tion because of lack of funds. 

There are benefits and burdens that accrue 
both to the individual and to society, and the 
burdens, including the burden of cost, must 
be borne by both. 

But if all the problems of finance could 
be solved tomorrow, there would still be cause 
for concern about the place of higher educa- 
tion In contemporary America. 

What is our definition of academic free- 
dom? 

Those who teach, understandably enough, 
define it as the right to teach as they see 
fit without interference from administrators 
and certainly not from those who hold the 
public purse strings or who fill the public 
purse, 

But those who pay for the education, 
students and taxpayers, also have a defini- 
tion of academic freedom: their freedom to 
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have some say in what they get for their 
money. 

Those holding public office try to interpret 
the will of the people and pass it on to the 
university administration, conscious always 
that they must not appear to be exerting 
political control over education. Equally un- 
comfortable are the administrators who must 
interpret the educators’ viewpoint to the 
crass politicians and vice versa—they can 
be likened to a prisoner in front of a cello- 
phane wall being shouted at by both sides. 

And the truth is—all the claims are legiti- 
mate and must be reconciled within a frame- 
work of mutual understanding and com- 
promise. 

The dictionary defines education as “the 
impartation or acquisition of knowledge, 
skill, or the development of character as by 
study or discipline.“ 

The taxpayer is. wrong who ignores the 
great increase in things we know—knowl- 
edge acquired since he was In school—and 
who demands “no new-fangled courses. 
What was good enough then is good enough 
now.” 

But so is the student wrong who would 
eliminate all required courses‘ and grades 
who would make education a kind of four- 
year smorgasbord in which he would be 
the sole judge of how far and fast he ran 
in pursuit of knowledge. 

And that educator is wrong who denies 
there are any absolutes—who see no black 
and white of right or wrong, but just shades 
of gray in a world where discipline of any 
kind is an intolerable interference with the 
right of the individual. He rebels at the 
old fashioned idea of “loco parentis“ and 
claims he is there to impart knowledge, not 
to substitute for absentee parents. But he 
cin not escape a responsiblity for the stu- 
dents’ development of character and ma- 
turity. 

Strangely and illogically, this is very often 
the same educator who interprets his aca- 
demic freedom as the right to indoctrinate 
students with his view of things. Woe to the 
student who challenges his interpretation of 
history, or who questions the economic 
theory given as proven formula in what 18, 
at best, a very inexact science. 

One thing we should all be agreed on is the 
university's obligation to teach, not Indoc- 
trinate. 

Institutions of higher education are re- 
positories of all the accumulated knowledge 
of man, but they must not be vending ma- 
chines. Along with the dispensing of facts 
and figures must come the production of 
wisdom. : 

In our colleges today are undoubtedly 
more than one President of the United 
States, a number of Supreme Court Justices, 
Cabinet members and many Legislators. 

And this brings me to the part higher 
education plays in contemporary America. 

These institutions were created, and are 
presently maintained, to insure perpetuation 
of a social structure—a nation, if you will. 

Now don't put a narrow interpretation on 
this as some will, and translate “social struc- 
ture” into “status quo“ or “social order” 
or “preserve the aristocracy; keep the little 
bananas from becoming top banana.” 

Our country, unfortunately, has a lot of 
people who would turn the country back to 
the dark ages, or ahead to 1984. Some have a 
concept of government more akin to Freder- 
ick the Great than Thomas Jefferson. 

Our nation is founded on a concern for 
the individual and his right to fulfillment, 
and this should be the preoccupation of our 
schools and colleges. 

The graduate should go forth, literally 
starting on a lifetime of learning and grow- 
ing and creativity that will in turn bring 
growth and innovation to our society. 

And the truth is—never in history has 
there been such a need for men and women 
of wisdom and courage—wisdom to absorb 
the knowldege of the past and plan its ap- 
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plication to the present and future, and cour- 
age to make the hard decisions. 

At Stanford University in 1906 William 
James said, The wealth of a nation consists 
more than in anything else in the number 
of superior men that it harbors.” 

At the risk of great oversimplication may 
I suggest that the great ideological split di- 
viding us on the world scene and here within 
our own borders has to do with the place of 
the individual. 

Acceptance is given more and more to the 
concept of lifting men by mass movements 
and collective action, in spite of the fact 
that history is strangely barren of any record 
of advances made in this manner. By con- 
trasts, the roads from the swamp to the stars 
is studded with the names of individuals 
who achieved fulfillment and lifted man- 
kind another rung. 

It is time we reailzed what we mean by 
“equality” and being “born equal“. 

We are equal before God and the law, and 
our society guarantees that no acquisition of 
property during our lifetime, nor achieve- 
ment, no matter how exemplary, should give 
us more protection than those of less pres- 
tige, nor should it exempt us from any of 
the restrictions and punishments imposed by 
law. 

But let there be no misunderstanding 
about the right of man to achieve above the 
capacity of his fellows. The world is richer 
because of a Shakespeare and a Tennyson, a 
Beethoven and a Brahms. Certainly major 
league baseball would not be improved by 
letting every citizen who wanted to, have a 
turn at playing Willie Mays’ position. 

We live (even many so-called poor) at a 
level above the wildest dreams of the kings 
of one hundred years ago—because some in- 
dividual thought of a horseless carriage, an 
ice box and later a refrigerator, or machinery 
that lifted burdens from our backs. (I would 
have thrown in television if I were still ap- 
pearing on Death Valley Days.) 

Why did so much of this develop so far 
and fast in America? Other countries are 
blessed with natural resources and equable 
climate—yes, and energetic and talented 
people. 

But here, to a degree unequalled any place 
in the world, we unleashed the individual 
genius of man, recognized his inherent dig- 
nity, and rewarded him commensurate with 
his ability and achievement. 

Your generation is being wooed by many 
who charge this way we have known is in- 
adequate to meet the challenges of our times. 
They point to the unsolved problems of pov- 
erty and prejudice as proof of the system's 
failure. 

As students, you have a duty to research 
to find if the failure is one of system—or is 
it the inadequacy of human nature? 

You should also inquire if those who would 
replace the system have anything to offer 
in exchange other than untried theory pack- 
aged as Utopia. It sometimes seems strange 
that what is so often described as the brave 
new world of the future must be upheld by 
the coliectivist philosophy of nineteenth 
century theorists like Rousseau, Fourier and 
Marx. 


You have lived your entire lives in a goy- 
ernmental framework tending ever more 
toward the welfare state and centralism. We 
still have government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, but there seems 
to be a lot more of "for" the people and less 
„ot“ and “by”. This is Justified on the claim 
that society has grown so complex that 
We can no longer afford too much individual 
freedom. 

To invoke “states’ rights” is to be suspect 
of wanting to deny “human rights", and 
similar charges of selfishness greet any at- 
tack on the tendency of government to grow, 
but more particularly when attention is 
called to failures by government in the field 
of human welfare. 
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But you are students and therefore en- 
gaged in a search for truth. 

Has the idea of a federation of sovereign 
states been proven unworkable because here 
and here selfish individuals used state gov- 
ernment to impose on the freedom of some? 
Isn't there something to be said for a system 
wherein people can vote with their feet if 
government becomes too oppressive? Let a 
state pile on taxes beyond a bearable limit 
and business and industry start moving out 
and the people follow. 

Let us think very carefully before switch- 
ing to a system in which these states be- 
come administrative districts enforcing unl- 
form laws and regulations. 

If I may personalize here, let me tell you 
some of what we have learned in Cali- 
fornia these past nine months. 

California—that is where they give gov- 
ernors on-the-job training, Being totally in- 
experienced, I had not learned all the things 
you cannot do, so I set out to keep my cam- 
paign promises. And once the people got 
over thelr shock they sort of took to the 
idea. 

By every rule of reason, government ot“ 
and by“ the people must be superior to any 
other kind. 

No government could possibly muster a 
group capable of making the multitudinous 
decisions that must be made every day to 
keep a society like ours moving. 

If a state is to be great it must call upon 
the greatness of the people. And the people 
must be prepared to give a portion of their 
time to public affairs because government is 
their business. 

The only alternative to the people running 
government is government running the 
people. 

We put together a blue ribbon citizens 

committee to recruit personnel for the ad- 
ministrative posts that had to be filled by 
appointment, They did not just screen ap- 
plicants for public jobs; they persuaded top 
level people in business and the professions 
to take jobs which represented tremendous 
personal sacrifice in salary in almost every 
case. 
Then we invited the most successful citi- 
zens of our state to lunch and locked the 
doors. We outlined a plan for bringing their 
knowledge to bear on government. They were 
asked to give up their own careers for a pe- 
riod of from four to six months, to work 
full-time as members of task forces going 
into every agency and department of gov- 
ernment to see how government could be 
made more efficient and economical by the 
use of modern business practices. 

And we asked them to put up the $250,000 
it would take for administrative overhead in 
this undertaking. They volunteered to a man 
and they have just completed more than 
six months full-time away from their own 
pursuits and even their families. 

We are correlating their reports and put- 
ting their recommendations into operation. 
They range from methods of buying supplies 
to data-processing, from rotating depart- 
ment heads to consolidating files. 

* 


The world is full of people who belleve 
men need masters. Our society was founded 
on a different premise, but continuation of 
this way of ours is not inevitable. It will per- 
sist only if we care enough, We must care too 
much to settle for a non-competitive medi- 
ocrity. Only the best that is in each of us 
will do. 

If it has seemed that we have left your 
generation with no cause to believe in, no 
banner to follow—you do have a cause here 
in this land. 

For one tick of history's clock we gave the 
world a shining golden hope. Mankind looked 
to us. Now the door is closing on that hope 
and it could be your destiny to keep It open. 
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Topheavy Debt Structure of Savings and 
Loan Holding Companies Must Be 
Controlled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
large savings and loan holding com- 
panies in the Far West are in trouble. 
These companies overextended them- 
selves by borrowing large sums of money 
with which to finance speculative real 
estate developments. As long as demand 
exceeded supply and ample mortgage 
funds were available at reasonable rates 
of interest, things looked good. However, 
subsequent events have demonstrated 
the speculative nature of these holding 
company operations, and, today’s high 
interest rates and tight money have 
made it exceedingly difficult—if not im- 
possible—to develop and sell their prop- 
erties. 

As a result, these holding companies 
have been hard pressed to pay interest 
and principal required by their top- 
heavy debt structure, and they have 
exerted pressure upon their savings and 
loan subsidiary associations for funds. 

The unfortunate result has been the 
milking of federally insured savings and 
loan associations to meet debt service de- 
mands made upon the parent holding 
company. Moreover, the holding com- 
panies have caused their subsidiary in- 
sured associations to make risky high- 
yield loans to generate maximum in- 
come. Now, many of these otherwise 
healthy savings and loan associations 
find themselves with substandard assets. 
This situation is detrimental to the en- 
tire savings and loan industry as well as 
to the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

A letter I recently received from the 
Honorable John E. Horne, Chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
spells out this situation with great 
clarity, and I strongly recommend that 
Mr. Horne's remarks be carefully con- 
sidered by all Members. 

The public interest in a sound and sol- 
vent insurance corporation absolutely 
requires that the Congress enact a strong 
holding company bill in this session. 
Agency authorization to prevent excess 
holding company debt is a vital necessity. 

Mr. Horne's letter follows: 

FEDERAL HOME Loan BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., October 30, 1967. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: This let- 
ter is intended to summarize for the Com- 
mittee some of the consequences and risks of 
savings and loan holding company opera- 
tions. It is also to state that neither under 
the existing statute nor the bill as reported 
by the Subcommittee can the Board prevent 
or correct holding company problems that 
threaten both the public interest and the wel- 
Tare of the $140,000,000,000 savings and loan 
industry. 

1. Holding companies control one-eighth 
(%) of the savings and loan industry but 
account for five-eighths (54) of the insti- 
tutions in most serious financial jeopardy. 
(Both figures relate to total assets). 
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2. The tendency toward higher risk opera- 
tions of associations controlled by holding 
companies far exceeds that of the remainder 
of the industry. For example, holding com- 
pany associations: 

a. have a foreclosure rate over three times 
as high as the rest of the industry; 

b. have a level of substandard assets almost 
three times the rest of the Industry. 

The result is a level of capitalization tn re- 
lation to risk that is far below the rest of 
the industry and that correspondingly in- 
creases the exposure of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation (FPSLIC). 

3. Nearly 10% of holding company associa- 
tions (and also 10% of holding company as- 
sociations’ assets) are in the serious problem 
case category. But as regards mutual asso- 
ciations (which comprise about 78% of the 
savings and loan business), only dio of 1% 
of associations (and only ‘io of 1% of asso- 
ciation assets) are in the serious problem 
book. 

4. The assets of serious problem associa- 
tions (81.6 billion) controlled by holding 
companies just about equal the liquid assets 
($1.7 billion) of the Insurance Corporation. 
This poses an unwarranted risk to the safety 
of the insurance system. 

It is argued that thus far there has been 
little loss incurred by the Insurance Corpora- 
tion on holding company operations. The 
significant points to consider are the dis- 
turbing trends already shown by this rela- 
tively mew development of holding com- 
panies in the savings and loan industry and 
the precarious condition into which some 
holding company operations have gotten 
their savings and loan subsidiaries. 

5. For every dollar of problem mutual ns- 
sociation assets, the mutual association sector 
has contributed to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation nearly $3.00 in 
premiums and earnings thereon. But for 
every dollar of assets in holding company 
associations, the corresponding contribution 
by-the holding company sector has been less 
than $.20. In effect, the risks of holding com- 
pany operations are being underwritten by 
mutual associations throughout the country. 

6. It is argued by opponents of the legis- 
lation that holding companies can provide 
financial strength to their associations. The 
contrary has been true in nearly every in- 
stance. And in 1966, the worst year in two 
decades for the savings and loan business, 
holding companies put a mere $1.8 million 
into subsidiary associations as capital con- 
tributions but took out $17.7 million in divi- 
dends and fees. 

7. Holding companies exist in eleven 
states (see list), with 83% of the assets of 
thelr associations being in California. Why 
should the industry in the non-holding com- 
pany states, and indeed the -non-holding 
company associations throughout the entire 
country, have to bear the burdens created 
by holding company operations? 

8. The vast majority of the total industry 
the mutuals, most of the independent stock 
associations, and some of the holding com- 
panies—support a measure at least as strong 
as the Senate version. Moreover, the Board 
and its staff, the twelve District Bank Presi- 
dents and their staffs, and the National As- 
sociation of State Savings and Loan Super- 
visors—the authorities responsible for ex- 
amining and supervising the savings and 
loan industry—have strongly urged the pas- 
sage of legislation at least as strong as S. 
1542. 

It seems illogical and unfair that the self- 
interest of a few should be served at the 
expense of many others who conduct their 
affairs in a sound and reasonable manner. 
The Board urgently supports, therefore, in- 
clusion in H.R. 8696 of provisions that would: 

a. place safeguards on holding company 
debt; and 

b. prevent acquisitions of control over in- 
dependent associations by companies with 
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dubious or dishonest management or in weak 
financial condition. 
Such provisions were adopted by the Senate 
without dissent. 
Respectfully, 
Joun E. Horne, 
Chairman. 
P. S. The enclosed article from today's New 
York Times describes the consequences in 
Las Vegas of the way a holding company 
(First Western Financial Corporation) 
operated there. This story does not end in 
Las Vegas, as the foregoing statistics show. 


TABLE 1.—SAVINGS AND. LOAN HOLDING COMPANY CON- 
TROLLED ASSOCIATIONS, PORTION OF TOTAL ASSETS 
OF ALL INSURED ASSOCIATIONS IN STATE AT DEC. 
31, 1966 


Controlled associations Percent of 


Total tal assets 

State of number of Total Total of all in- 
operation holding number assets sured as- 
companies (millions) soctations 
in State 

California 48 72 $13, 349 50.4 

OD 14 14 809 8.8 

7 13 689 12.1 

11 11 293 2.5 

5 9 409 25.6 

2 2 66 8.2 

3 2 331 53.2 

2 2 64 9.9 

1 4 89 5.7 

2 2 28 10,5 

2 2 43 10.5 

1 1 3 100.0 

98 134 16, 173 27.4 


Ninety-two-Mile-Per-Hour Winds Rip 
Area—Three Hamburg Boys Missing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week as 92-mile-per-hour winds lashed 
the Niagara frontier, a near tragedy 
turned to triumph for three boys from 
Hamburg, N.Y. 

John P. Songer, 11; Terrance Sweeney, 
12; and Gregory Lambrix, 12; were pin- 
ioned to a 100-foot cliff by 20-foot waves 
for 14 hours Saturday night. 

Scratching from nook to nook on the 
nearly sheer wall to avoid the rising 
water, the young men stayed calm. They 
remembered the survival training they 
learned in the Boy Scouts. Taking turns 
napping and watching through the 
night, at 6:30 a.m. their peril turned to 
victory as they sighted a light on the 
beach below. 

Mr. Francis Lambrix, father of one of 
the boys, found the youngsters huddled 
in a shallow crevice and carried all three 
at once to his automobile. 

Mr. Speaker, as a tribute to these 
plucky young men, and they are, indeed, 
men, I ask that two newspaper articles 
regarding their experience be included 
in today’s RECORD. 

One article is from the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News of Saturday, October 28, and 
the other is from the Buffalo Courier- 
Express of the same day. The articles 
follow: 
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From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courler Express, 
Oct. 28, 1967] 
Nuvery-Two Mires Per Hour Winns Rip 
AREA; THREE HAMBURG Bors Missinc—Boar 
DAMAGE AT HARBORS RATED Heavy 


Roaring winds registered at 92 miles an 
hour, well above hurricane velocity, ripped 
across the Buffalo area waterfront Friday 
night causing residents in some areas to be 
boated to safety and turning loose in Lake 
Erie a 580-foot unmanned barge which three 
missing Hamburg teen-age boys may have 
boarded. 

The barge, the Wiltranco, was blown afloat 
by high winds at Sturgeon Point, where it 
had run aground on Wednesday night. It was 
sighted early this morning about 500 yards 
of Lake Shore Road, Wanakah. 

NO SIGN OF BOYS OBSERVED 


State police, Buffalo fire fighters, Ham- 
burg Town police and sheriff's deputies 
trained spotlights across the craft and re- 
ported that there was no sign of anyone 
aboard. 

The three Lake View youths reported miss- 
ing from their homes about 7 in the evye- 
ning and seen near the grounded barge at 
Sturgeon Point before it todk to the lake 
were identified as: 

John P. Songer, 11, Truscott Terr. 

Terrance Sweeney, 12, of 86 East Lane. 

Gregory Lambrix, 12, of 16 West Lane. 

Town of Hamburg Police Chief Robert G. 
Williams said the parents of the Lambrix boy 
believed that the youngsters were playing in 
the area the barge was grounded. 

BREAKS LOOSE FROM TOW LINE 

The barge broke loose from a tow line near 
Port Colbourne, Ont., on Wednesday night 
and ran aground at Sturgeon Point, It was 
unoccupied at that time. It had floated about 
a mile to the point where it was sighted this 
morning. 

Coast Guard officials said they would send 
a helicopter to the barge as soon as weather 
permits. 

Meanwhile, the roaring winds, clocked at 
92 m.p.h, at 7 p.m, at the Coast Guard base, 
played general hayoc along area waterfronts. 

In the Town of Brant, 19 persons were 
rowed to safety from their flooded summer 
homes and trailers in boats manned by police- 
men. No injuries were reported. 

Scores of pleasure craft sunk or were 
damaged at area harbors. There were dozens 
of trees felled, isolated power failures, traf- 
fic signals blacked out, store windows blown 
in and numerous traffic accidents, all con- 
nected with the hurricane, 

At the Small Boat Harbor off Fuhrmann 
Boulevard, 30 boats were believed sunk and 
many others damaged. Carmelo Gruttadauria, 
night watchman, estimated damage to the 
crafts at $100,000. Next Wednesday is the 
deadline for all boats to be brought in for 
the winter. 

LAKE RISES U FEET 


Gruttadauria said the lake rose 8 to 10 
feet above normal at the height of the storm 
about 7 p.m. 

Two sailboats were sunk and a number of 
other craft damaged at the Buffalo Yacht 
Club at the foot of Porter Avenue. Catwalks 
were torn loose and all docks loosened, said 
Louis Rizzo, club manager. 

All docks were under water at the Motor 
Boat Club of Buffalo at the foot of Georgia 
Street. Gordon McDougall, secretary of the 
club, said about 10 boats were submerged 
and 30 to 40 others rocking back and forth 
with the winds. He estimated damage to the 
10 sunken boats at about $50,000. 

BOULEVARD IS FLOODED 

In Fort Erie, Ont., a section of Niagara 
Boulevard leading into the Peace Bridge was 
covered with four feet of water. Barricades 
were set up and motorists rerouted. 

Throughout Western New York, the dam- 
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age was pretty much the same. From Dun- 
kirk came reports of knocked-down trees and 
power lines and flooded cellars, 

Fredonia troopers said there was flooding 
in the Sunset Bay area and some homeowners 
were isolated, 

In Buffalo, a number of live wires were re- 
ported down and felled trees were blocking 
several streets. Roads near the water front 
were littered with tree limbs and other 
debris as waves often sprayed across the high- 
Ways. 

A 60-foot tree, uprooted by the winds, 
threatened homes in front of 206-208 W. 
Ferry St. late Friday night, Fire fighters 
roped off the area and attached heavy chains 
to the swaying tree, holding it to adjacent 
trees until the Forestry Division could cut 
the tree. 


WIND VELOCITY EXPLAINED 


The Weather Bureau said winds reach hur- 
ricane proportions when they reach velocity 
of 74 mph. Winds from 55 m.p.h. to 73 
m.p.h, are classified as gales. The bureau said 
there was no way to determine whether the 
92 m.p.h, reading was a record since it does 
not record the wind velocity at the water- 
front, but takes its readings at the airport. 

Meanwhile, the winds are expected to sub- 
Bide today followed by snow flurries with 
cool temperatures, the high about 40. 


[From the Buffalo (N. v.) Evening News, Oct. 
28, 1967] * 

HAMBURG FATHER FINDS Son, FRIENDS IN ALL- 
NicmT Hunt—20-Foor Waves Eat Away 
SHORE WHERE YOUNGSTERS CLUNG For 14 
Hovns 
A father's determined search and the Boy 

Scout training of three young boys are re- 

sponsible for the rescue of the youths after 

a harrowing 14 hours on the side of a wave- 

lashed clif on Lake Erie in the Town of 

Hamburg. 

The boys, missing since Friday afternoon, 
Were found about 6:30 AM by Francis Lam- 
brix, father of one of the boys, who had 
searched alone throughout the night. 

The boys, in satisfactory condition in Our 
Lady of Victory Hospital are: 

Gregory Lambrix, 12, of 16 West Lane. 

John P. Songer, 11, of 9 Truscott Terrace. 

Terrance Sweeney, 12, of 86 East Lane, all 
of Hamburg. 

The boys, described by police as cold, wet, 
scared and hungry,” said they went to the 
beach near their homes to watch the drifting 
barge Wiltranco which was then aground off 
Sturgeon Point. 

TRAPPED BY WAVES 


They said they walked along the beach but 
about 4:30 PM found themselves trapped 
against a steep 100-foot cliff by waves pushed 
by gale winds, 

The cliff is near Birchwood Dr. in the Clif- 
ton Heights area. 

The boys said that as 20-foot waves lashed 
against them, they clung to the cliff and 
managed to climb to a small pocket of loose 
shale about 25 feet above the beach. 

During the night, they said, their small 
haven began to collapse and they scampered 
to another tiny cove nearby. 

Just before dawn, as the second cove, too, 
began to fall, the boys saw a light on the 
beach just below them. 

LOCATED BY FATHER 


Tt was Mr. Lambrix who had searched the 
lakefront throughout the night and had 
waited for the waves to subside slightly be- 
fore venturing near the cliff. 

Mr. Lambrix told police the boys slid down 
the cliff and that he carried all three at 
once” to his car nearby. 

He drove them to the Songer home, the 
closest of the three, where police and am- 
bulances were called. 

Hamburg Police Chief Robert G. Williams 
today praised the resourcefulness of the 
young boys as well as the dedication of Mr. 
Lambrix. 
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“The used excellent judgment,” 
Chief Williams said. “Just amazing for ones 
so young.” : 

“They told me they remembered their Boy 
Scout survival training, that they took turns 
napping, making sure one was always awake, 
and that they remained calm through the 
whole thing, although they certainly were 
frightened,” the chief related. 

THOUGHT TO BE ON BARGE 


A land and lake search for the youths was 
called off by police about 1 AM and was pre- 
paring to resume when Mr. Lambrix found 
the youngsters. 

It was believed, Friday night, that the boys 
might somehow have boarded the Wiltranco 
and drifted with it to where it ran aground 
off Wanakah late Friday. 

Searchlights supplied by the Buffalo Fire 
Department illuminated the barge but not 
enough to determine if anyone was aboard. 

Police had planned to attempt to reach the 
barge today if the waves had subsided, or to 
fiy overhead in a helicopter. 


Naive Men Fail To Believe Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the dangers 
and blindness of naivete are eloquently 
and convincingly described by Wayne 
Guthrie in the Indianapolis News for 
October 27, 1967; 

Narve Men Fan. To BELIEVE REDS 
(By Wayne Guthrie) 

History has a way of repeating itself and 

presenting parallels by which man should 
rofit, 

x However, naive man seems determined to 

disregard them—at least not to heed or be 

unduly upset by them. 

Before World War II Adolf Hitler published 
his Mein Kampf” in which he left no doubt 
of the Nazis’ plan for world conquest. 

Naive man read it. Many were startled by 
it. Many could not believe it true. So, for 
the most part, people, although envisioning 
what the consequences of such a plan could 
be, could not believe it probable. So naive 
man did little to forestall its heinous pre- 
dictions. 

However, one naive man did—or thought 
he was doing it. History's famous umbrella 
man, Neville Chamberlain, Britain’s prime 
minister, flew to Europe, met Hitler and 
brought back in triumph what he confidently 
felt was a sure-fire pledge that would avoid 
war, 

What happened? The ink on that docu- 
ment scarcely was dry before Hitler un- 
leashed his forces and began his conquest 
that soon engulfed mankind in World War 
II from which it even yet has not recovered, 

History repeated itself. The Communist 
Manifesto, with bluntness and brazenness 
equal to that of Hitler's Mein Kampf“ which 
naive man preferred not to belieye, outlined 
in terms that can not and could not be mis- 
taken Communism’s plan for world domina- 
tion, 

It made it clear its principal theme—to 
crush the capitalistic system which is repre- 
sented best by our American free way of life. 
In other words that which we hold dear, the 
thing that has made our country the envy of 
the world, must go. 

Then began its program of conquest—not 
with the same suddenness and proportion as 
Hitler’s but, rather, a step-by-step process. 

First came Korea where, instead of nipping 
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the diabolic program in the bud before it got 
under way, we accepted a stalemate. 

Then came the infiltration and take over 
of Cuba—right under our figurative noses 
only 90 miles from our mainland—an un- 
questioned violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which had been a bedrock of United States 
policy since our nation's earliest days. Nalvely 
we permitted that takeover to stand—and it 
still stands. f 

Then came Vietnam where we still are. 

All the while Communism did not relent 
and has not relented in its repeated attempts 
to gain a foothold in different Central and 
South American countries. 

All these steps are recognized by many who 
have watched Communism’s unfolding pro- 
gram as its plan, if possible, to encircle the 
United States with an arc reaching from 
Cuba to Korea. 

Now in recent months the agitation for 
peace and withdrawal of American forces 
from Vietnam continues, In fact, it grows in 
intensity. Some ask for an honorable peace. 
Others would be content with just any old 
peace—just so long as we get out of Vietnam, 

But, what assurance is there that Com- 
munism will live up to any peace agree- 
ment? Is there any reason to believe it will 
not take advantage of any such respite to 
re- arm, recoup and proceed with its plan 
of American encirclement and eventual 
world domination? 

Well, as attorneys say, let's look at the 
record. They say the record is the best evl- 
dence. 

If that be so, let us not lose sight of this: 
Since World War II, 25 pledges have been 
violated by successive Soviet regimes. Does 
that give much assurance Communism will 
keep any further promise? 

Then there is the cry in many places 
against escalation of the war in Vietnam lest 
it bring Red China into the conflict, 

Which is better, to run that risk than to 
abstain and thus permit Red China to arm 
itself with nuclear weapons and other capa- 
bilities to the point it will be able to move 
against us on its own, never losing sight of 
the fact that Communism's program, re- 
gardless of in what nation it is, is world 
domination and the destruction of the cap- 
italistic free way of life. 

One thing stands out clearly: Communism 
has not abandoned and does not intend to 
abandon its program of world domination 
that it has proclaimed by both the written 
and spoken word. It may give a little here and 
a little there if it deems such action expe- 
dient but we may rest assured it will not 
abandon that program. 

Hitler made his warning clear. The naive 
did not believe it. What followed is history, 
The Communist Manifesto makes equally 
clear its program of world domination. Is 
history to repeat itself? Is naive man going 
to refuse to believe it? 


Help for the Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, if one - 
mentions the initials, ADA, here in Wash- 
ington, people tend to associate the re- 
marks with a body of theorists with some 
rather fuzzy ideas about American econ- 
omy and politics. Elsewhere throughout 
the country, however, people recognize 
that the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion are interlopers in using these initials. 
People recognize that the rightful owners 
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are the members of the American Dental 
Association. ._ 

This latter body met here in Washing- 
ton recently, and I was privileged to talk 
to a number of the visiting dentists. I was 
particularly pleased to spend a few min- 
utes with an old friend, Dr. Max L. 
Bramer, and to hear from him of an in- 
novation in the care of people whose 
dental needs are often forgotten. 

Doctor Bramer is a longtime resident 
of the 14th District, which I represent, 
but his practice is in Chicago, and he is 
chief of the section on the handicapped 
at Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago. 

Throughout a long practice, he has de- 
voted much time and talent to the treat- 
ment of persons whose physical or men- 
tal handicaps create real problems. He 
has devised many devices and has de- 
veloped special equipment to enable him 
and his colleagues to bring merciful 
relief to people who need relief more 
than most of us. £ 

As a result of Drs. Bramer's initia- 
tive, the Du Page County Health Depart- 
ment has become the headquarters of a 
new not-for-profit corporation known 
as Home Care Dental Service of Du Page 
County. This is a community approach 
to the health needs of handicapped 
patients, and it has been approved by the 
Community Nursing Service, the Com- 
munity Welfare for Mentally Retarded 
Children, the Public Health Council of 
Du Page County, and the county's or- 
ganized dentists. 

This. corporation has been provided 
with portable dental equipment, so that 
any person who needs dental care but 
who can not go to the dentist’s office will 
not need to accept a low level of dental 
treatment. 

The Home Dental Care Service has es- 
tablished a sliding scale of fees for those 
able to pay, and has a reserve fund to 
care for those unable to pay. 

Mr, Speaker, as far as is known, Du 
Page is the first county in the United 
States to provide such a service for peo- 
ple who can not leave home. The people 
owe much to Dr. Charles Lange, who, as 
the county director of public health, is 
custodian of this equipment, and to Dr. 
Bramer, whose humanitarian instincts 
are given expression in this new service. 


Welcome to Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with the House an 
editorial which appeared in my State’s 
largest newspaper, the Portland Orego- 
nian, noting the centennial edition of a 
leading daily newspaper in my district, 
the Eugene Register-Guard. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the edi- 
torial’s comment that the Register- 
Guard is an outstanding paper. Serving 
as it does the most heavily populated 
area of Oregon’s Fourth District—the 
most rapidly growing area population- 
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wise in the entire State—it is important 
that its coverage be of the highest qual- 
ity. It is. 

I congratulate the management and 
staff of the Register-Guard in their ef- 
fort to provide a resource of accurate, de- 
tailed information for their readers. It 
is with pleasure that I include this edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point: 

WELCOME TO CLUB 


On June 4, 1867, The Oregonian noted 
briefly the appearance of the first number 
of a newspaper called the Guard at “Eugene 
City.” 

“It is Intensely Confederate, and we can 
see little use for such political papers since 
surrender of Mr. Lee,“ wrote the editor of 
this paper. “The Guard may, however, be 
useful in other respects, and our hope Is 
that it may be successful according to its 
deserts." 

The above was one of the historical nug- 
gets mined by the late Warren Price, pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of Ore- 
gon, who died a few months ago while work- 
ing on a history of the Eugene Register- 
Guard. Mr. Price dug out much more ma- 
terial of greater significance than the rather 
snide comment cited. This appeared, along 
with reproductions of whole pages and se- 
lected stories from the past 100 years, in an 
excellent special edition issued by the Regis- 
ter-Guard the other day. 

The Eugene daily has been “successful ac- 
cording to its deserts”, the latter being sub- 
stantial in consequence of the highly credita- 
ble manner in which it serves its area in 
news, editorial, advertising and circulation 
coverage. The Register-Guard is an out- 
standing paper which has grown in size and 
structure in full stride with the rapidly de- 
veloping Eugene-Springfield-Lane County re- 
gion. 

The second century holds high promise for 
both the community and its paper. The Ore- 
gonian again wishes the Register-Guard suc- 
cess according to its Geserts which should 
continue to be superior. We welcome it to 
the Century Club. 


Progress Report on Lads From Boise 
Finds That All Is Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
last March the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported on the activities of two young men 
in Boise, Idaho, who had done what had 
been said could not be done in develop- 
ing a system for converting computer 
programs. 

Now, in what almost appears to be on 

the verge of becoming a serialized pres- 

entation, the Journal, in its edition of 

October 30, reports on the further suc- 

cesses of these men. 

I am pleased to include the article in 
my remarks, as follows: 

A PROGRESS Report on Laps From BOISE FINDS 
THAT ALL Is WELL—RONNTE Tim BOUGHT 
THAT HONDA AND NOAH BECAME A FATHER, 
BUT THAT'S NOT ALL THE NEWS 

(By John F. Lawrence) 

Boise, Ibano.— When we left Ronnie Tim 
and Noah last March, Ronnie Tim was con- 
sidering trading in his Honda for a bigger 
motorcycle, and Noah still didn’t know if 
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he had passed his test for promotion to air- 
man second class in the Idaho Air National 
Guard. 

Well, Ronnie Tim did buy a bigger Honda, 
and Noah did pass the test. 

Other than that, things aren't much dif- 
ferent for the two young workers at Boise 
Cascade Corp. Noah did sell the 100 Boise 
Cascade shares that he received as a bonus 
last spring so he could finance a vacation 
trip to his inlaws in New Orleans. His wife 
also had a son, Robert Edward, last July. 
Robert Edward is their first child. Everything 
is going well for Ron and his wife and their 
three children. “I'm happy here,“ he says. 

Oh, one other thing. The two young men 
have invented another system for converting 
computer programs to fit a new, faster IBM 
computer. This time, IBM officials graciously 
say the system is an “outstanding achieve- 
ment.” 

IBM, you'll recall, wasn't so gracious the 
last time, About a year ago IBM told Boise 
Cascade that a system to convert programs 
for an old computer to fit a new computer 
just couldn't be devised. But Ronnie Tim 
Hoppins and Noah Wilbert Tadlock Jr., two 
faces in the crowd at Boise Cascade, said it 
could be done. And they did it. 

IBM scoffed and refused to buy the system, 
which Boise Cascade offered the computer 
company for $10,000. But a Los Angeles com- 
puter-service concern, Computer Sciences 
Corp., did like the system—which consists 
of an instructional manual and a set of 
punched cards—and agreed to market it to 
a company that wanted to convert programs 
from the old IBM 1410 computers, So far, it 
has sold 35 for a total of $300,000, one third 
of which goes to Boise Cascade. 

WHO NEEDS LOS ANGELES? 


The two young men—Noah now Is 24 and 
Ron is 26—became reasonably well known at 
Boise Cascade. The president called them in 
and gave them each 100 shares of Boise Cas- 
cade stock (current price: About $40 a 
share), and each got a raise—Ron to $12,600 
& year and Noah to $10,200. 

Then the saga of Noah and Ron was told 
to the world in The Wall Street Journal, and 
things began to happen. Job offers began 
pouring in, but the boys ignored them. The 
youths like it here in Boise. One of the best 
offers came from Los Angeles—“but who'd 
want to live there?" says Ron. Ron also 
tells of a late-evening phone call from New 
York, “A guy wanted me to help him set 
up a parking lot system. He offered me $30,000 
for three months’ work.” he says. But he 
adds: “I am not sure, he may have been 
calling from a bar.“ 

(Things also happened at The Wall Street 
Journal. An official of IBM strode into the 
paper's San Francisco office, wearing a serious 
look. The story was all wrong, he said. IBM 
people never scoff, he implied, but if there 
was a scoffer at IBM, he wanted to know 
who it was. He got no satisfaction, so IBM 
went to Boise Cascade to find out who scoffed. 
The Boise people confirmed there was a 
scoffer at IBM, but they wouldn’t say who 
either. “Why should we help them get some 
guy in trouble?” asks a Boise Cascade official.) 

When things calmed down, Ron and Noah 
went back to work at their windowless of- 
fices at Boise Cascade's data-processing cen- 
ter. The people at Computer Sciences had 
told them that if they could develop a system 
to convert programs from the IBM 1401 com- 
puter they would really have something, 
since there are believed to be about 10 times 
as many 1401s in operation as there are 1410s. 

ANOTHER GEM 


The challenge proved tougher than ex- 
pected. Ron and Noah thought they would 
have a system by early summer, but they 
didn't come up with one until fall. But the 
one they got is a gem. It has saved Boise 
Cascade $100,000 in its own computer opera- 
tions, and Computer Sciences already has 
sold three of the systems to other computer 
users, including the state of Colorado. 
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IBM insists it already has a wide range of 
conversion systems of its own, though it con- 
cedes none is directly competitive with the 
Boise Cascade system. Besides calling the 
youths’ efforts an outstanding achievement, 
an IBM spokesman says: We encourage con- 
version development efforts by Boise Cascade, 
as well as others, for the benefit of all” users 
of big new computers. 

And what of Ron and Noah? They each 
got another raise—believed to be about $150 
a month, though no one will say for sure 
and they're now hard at work on some inter- 
nal programing problems at Boise Cascade. 
They're rather blase about all the publicity, 
and Noah gives the distinct impression The 
Wall Street Journal is nuts tò do another 
story on him and his friend, 


Time Off for Parents of Armed Forces 
Personnel Lost in Combat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced very much needed legis- 
lation to allow Federal employees reason- 
able time off, without charge to their 
annual or sick leave, when their sons or 
daughters in the Armed Forces lose their 
lives because of armed conflict with a 
hostile foreign force. 

President Sidney A. Goodman, of the 
National Postal Union, wrote me about 
a postal employee whose son was killed 
in action in Vietnam and who had to use 
annual leave to make necessary arrange- 
ments and to attend his son’s funeral. I 
am sure there are many other such un- 
fortunate cases, and deeply appreciate 
Mr. Goodman’s patriotic concern. 

Mr. Goodman's letter, and à letter 
from the bereaved mother—the wife of 
the postal employee—follow: 

NATIONAL POSTAL UNION, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 27, 1967. 
Congressman THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: I take the lib- 
erty of attaching herewith a recent letter 
from Mrs. Frederick R. Carson of Springfield 
Gardens, New York. It deals with the fact 
that there is no provision for leave with pay 
tor postal employees who must take time off 
because their sons have been killed in action 
in Vietnam, 

Currently, postal employees involved in 
such unhappy circumstances are charged 
such time off to either annual or sick leave. 
In either case, and depending on local prac- 
tices, they would be required to present “evi- 
dence,” quite possibly a medical certificate, 
indicating they are “unable to perform their 
duties.” 

The point is obvious. Surely appropriate 
consideration should be given to authorizing 
leave without loss of any credits in such sit- 
uations. I know that you will be most sym- 
pathetic. May I request that you sponsor the 
legislation that would be necessary to correct 
this situation. 

Thank you very much for your considera- 


tion. 
Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY A. GOODMAN, 
President. 
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ROSEDALE, N.Y., 
September 29, 1967. 

DEAR Mr. GOODMAN: My husband is a Post 
Office clerk at 90 Church St. N. T. C. Last 
week my sons body was sent home from 
Vietnam and it was necessary for my hus- 
band to make the arrangements and take 
time off for the funeral, As you know this 
time is charged either to sick time or vaca- 
tion time. It is bad enough having the shock 
of our son being killed and feeling the heart- 
ache without having to worry about how 
many days are used. I think its a disgrace 
that time isn’t allowed by the government 
for a death in the family, especially when the 
death came because my son was fighting for 
his country, I think its about time the Union 
took some kind of action on this matter and 
in their next fight ask for this time. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. FREDERICK R. CARSON, 


Five Minutes To Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues of the California congressional 
delegation in urging approval of the 
Moss amendment to the Air Quality Act 
of 1967. We in California believe we must 
have the right to set minimum health 
standards for our State. 

In the case of smog, it is the opinion 
of both our air pollution agencies and 
our public health officials that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to adopt higher 
standards for automobile emissions than 
now exist on the Federal level, or would 
be provided by the Air Quality Act as 
reported from committee. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to have printed a series of editorials 
by KABC radio in Los Angeles which 
deal with the smog menace threatening 
our community and emphasize the great 
danger of air pollution to 20 million Cali- 
fornians. 

The editorials referred to follow: 

Five Minutes To Live—I 

There are times in the life of a society, 
just as there are times in the life of a man, 
when a stand must be taken on issues of 
importance without regard for political or 
economic pressures or consequences. Such a 
time has come for our society. The deadly 
sir we breathe in Los Angeles and through- 
Jut our nation can be cleansed. ` 

That silent killer Smog can be eliminated. 
Those who have urged us to wait, to go slow, 
to study and bide our time, must no longer 
hold the control button. The time of crisis 
is near. 

KABC has long advocated legislation to 
curb, to control, to contain the polluted air 
we breathe. We are now saying not only that 
this must be done, but that it must be done 
now! 

Listen to the voice of Dr. Arthur Gross- 
man, a pediatrician, a professor, a Senior 
Physician for the Children’s Hospital at 
Cedars of Lebanon: 

“The thing to do is to declare war! Not on 
people, not on poyerty, but to declare war, 
an act of violence, on smog. The way to do 
it is to write, to wire, to call your Congress- 
man or Senator and force President Johnson 
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to divert funds for the development of a 
clean and safe automobile.” 

Dr. Grossman is one of 10,000 Los Angeles 
Physicians who have now warned us: Unless 
we move immediately to clean our air, the 
penalties will be painful, and fatal. KABC 
Radio urges you to wire President Johnson 
now to demand federal action. 

We urge you to write your senator and 
your congressman to demand that congress 
prevent passage of pending law that would 
prevent California from setting stronger 
smog-control standards than may be needed 
elsewhere. : 

If you don’t know who your Congressman. 
is, write to us: KABC, Editorials, Los Ange- 
les 16. We'll see to it that your cards and 
letters are placed before the President, 


Five MINUTES To Live—iIl 


KABC Radio, in a current series of edi- 
torials,; Is re-stating its long-standing -belief 
that our officials at the federal, state and 
local levels must stop dragging their feet, 
and must act now to cleanse the alr we 
breathe. There has been enough talk of 
hydrocarbons and nitrous oxides and points 
and percentages, Enough confusing labora- 
tory language which at once intimidates and 
lulls the public. 

It is time now, KABC believes, to put the 
truth in words and terms everyone can un- 
derstand, and to unify the citizenry in a 
battle against the slow-moving forces that 
are playing games with our lives. 

Listen to the words of Dr. Arthur Gross- 
man, medical doctor, pediatrician, profes- 
sor, and senior physician, Dr. Grossman here 
makes it clear the automobile is the chief 
villian in this continuing crisis: 

“These emissions constitute a serious 
threat to the health of residents of the Los 
Angeles basin. Although this is especially 
true for those who are ill, very young and the 
aged, it also applies to those who are pres- 
ently in good health. The Los Angeles 
County Medical Association wishes to em- 
phasize to the Legislature of the State of 
California and the Congress of the United 
States that a critical and worsening health 
crisis exists in Los Angeles County, despite 
all efforts for its control. The pending crisis 
is imminent and demands that every appro- 
priate action, however drastic, be taken im- 
mediately..No further delay can be tolerated 
with safety. That is the statement of the 
Los Angeles Medical Association.” 

KABC holds that the time for conjecture 
and conversation is over. KABO holds, as do 
10-thousand doctors who support that 
statement, that the time has come to de- 
mand that our government declare an emer- 
gency, and do what must be done to termi- 
nate this crisis in our skies. 

KABC urges you to write or wire President 
Johnson, your Senators and your congress- 
man. Or, if you wish, send your cards and 
Netters to us. Address them: KABO Editorials, 
Los Angeles 16. We will see to it that they 
are delivered to the White House. 


Five Mryvures To Live—IiI 


KABC—in this current series of editori- 
als—is re-emphasizing its firmly held belief 
that the time is here and now for action 
against the deadly air we breathe. We have 
waited long enough; we have suffered enough 
through smog alerts and choking, coughing, 
crippling days. We have for too long, as a 
society and as a community, tolerated the 
endless debate, the endless stalling, the end- 
less politics and economic pressures that 
have made a mockery of smog-control, 

Listen to Dr. Arthur M. Grossman, a phy- 
sician, a professor, a member of the Los An- 
geles County Medical Association's Commit- 
tee on Environmental Health. He speaks for 
10,000 concerned doctors: a 

“I think in the very near future, possibly 
this month, the increasing air pollution, or 
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in April or May of 1968, that we will ex- 
perience a national air pollution disaster of 
some sort, and in all the politi- 
cians will be walling that they didn't know 
about it. They know about it now, because 
they have here been informed by the Medi- 
cal Association.” 

It is KABC Radio's belief that when 10,000 
doctors in one community sound a warning 
Uke that, we had better listen: 

“I know that there are people that are sọ 
indifferent to the health needs of a country 
or a community or their own health needs 
for their family, that they would ignore all 

of the medical profession which 
has no ax to grind except for the health of 
the people.” 

Write or wire President Johnson, Senator 
Kuchel, Senator Murphy, and your Congress- 
man or you wish, write to us. KABC Radio 
Editorials; Los Angeles 16. 

We will see to it that your cards and let- 
ters are placed before the President, Demand 
action, now. We have no wish to sound 
alarmist ... but apparently those who rep- 
resent us are not going to listen, unless we 
speak, Loudly and now! 


Frve Minutes To Live—IV 


The alr we breathe in Los Angeles today is 
deadly. Our skies are thick with filthy emis- 
sions that choke and cripple and kill us. It is 
KABO Radio's belief that the time has come 
to demand action, at the highest levels, to 
curb this proliferating menace. We have for 
too many years spent too little money, taken 
too little notice of the impending crisis, lis- 
tened too patiently to the soft-speaking 
specialists who suggest: There is yet time. 
There is no need to rush... to end this 
health-menace called Smog.” Listen to Dr. 
Arthur M. Grossman, pediatrician, professor 
and spokesman for 10-thousand Los Angeles 
doctors: 

“At the current rate at which exhaust con- 
trols are being placed on automobiles, and 
the current rate at which automobiles are 
being used, it will be 1974 before we can even 
stop the increasing rate of air pollution. And 
it will be 1984 before we have clean, breath- 
able air. This means that within the next 
foreseeable five to seven years we can expect 
at some time or other a crisis so severe that 
fatalities may result directly from the effects 
of smog, and not indirectly as has resulted 
at other times.“ 

Ten thousand Los Angeles physiclans— 
members of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association—are sounding that warning. It is 
time we listened. And it is time our President, 
our Congress and our State Government lis- 
tened. It is time our politicians tell the spe- 
cial interests, the lobbyists, the “go slow” 
advocates to stand aside. KABC urges you to 
write or wire President Johnson, Senator 
Murphy, Senator Kuchel, your congressman, 
Governor Reagan, and your own district leg- 
islators demanding both federal and state ac- 
tion, Now! And if you wish, write to us: 
KABO Editorials, Los Angeles 16. We will see 
to it that your message gets to the White 
House! 


Five Minutes To Live—V 

Smog, the deadly pollutant that has cor- 
rupted our air and that menaces our lives 
and health, has been tolerated too long. It 
is KABC's belief that our federal and state 
Officials, from President Johnson and Gover- 
nor Reagan to Congress and the State Legis- 
lature, must be told—by all of us—that we 
are not now asking, but demanding, action 
to curb this crippler and killer. 

We ask you to listen to the voice of a 
doctor, Arthur Grossman, whose business is 
attending to the lives and health of children. 
He speaks not just for himself, but for 10- 
thousand doctors in Los Angeles: 

“It only takes about 15 to 20 years to de- 
velop. in lung tissues of newborn 
infants due to breathing contaminated air. 
And I personally can foresee that any child 
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born in the next 5 to 7 years is going to 
experience a great increase in the number 
of respiratory infections that affect children. 
And I think this will be due not indirectly 
but directly to alr pollution or environmental 
contamination of our atmosphere.” 

Dr. Grossman—who is a pediatrician, a 
professor and a spokesman for 10-thousand 
Los Angeles doctors, has more to say, and we 
had better listen: 

“The two generations of children we have 
raised since 1945 have been breathing the 
contaminated air and no one can even begin 
to predict the deadly effects on lung tissues 
of these young people and thelr children. I 
would say we must move now, act now. Don't 
be quiet. I'd become belligerent if I could. 
We are all trying in the medical profession 
to impress people with the fact that al- 
though you can live for five weeks without 
food, for five days without water, you can 
live for only five minutes without air.” 

Make no mistake about it. Dr. Grossman, 
KABO Radio, and the 10-thousand physi- 
clans who have warned this nation that we 
face a crisis-in-health and a potential na- 
tional tragedy . . all of us will be accused of 
sensationalism and of demanding too much, 
to soon. But the color of the skies and the 
poison of the air we breathe demands that 
we speak out; and now 

For to long, too many of us have been 
guilty of asking “What can we do?” We can 
do something. We can all write or wire 
President Johnson, our Senators, our Gover- 
nor, our representatives in Washington and 
in our districts, demanding immediate action 
at both the federal and state levels. We 
can, all of us, demand that President John- 
son stop congress from passing a pending 
law that would forbid California from enact- 
ing legislation any stronger than the na- 
tional legislation which might apply to 
Minnesota or Maine. 

All of the skies of this land are being 
polluted; but almost nowhere else is it as bad 
as it is here in Los Angeles. We must not 
allow congress to deprive California of its 
right to enact strong laws to curb the pollu- 
tion of air by the automobile. If you want to 
be heard, write to us: KABC Editorials, Los 
Angeles 16. We will see to it that you cards 
and letters are delivered to the White House. 


Five MINUTES To Live—VI 


As our regular KABO listeners know, we 
are speaking out as forcefully as we know 
how against this killer called Smog. In a 
series of editorials which we call ‘Five Min- 
utes to Live’, we point out that we of Los 
Angeles and we of this nation have waited 
long enough for action to stop the increas- 
ing incidence of air pollution. 

We have quoted a spokesman for ten- 
thousand concerned Los Angeles doctors, who 
are warning us: We must immediately de- 
mand that the automobile quit polluting the 
air we breathe. We can send rockets to the 
moon and around Venus. KABC refuses to 
believe we cannot curb the killing fumes sent 
forth by cars. 

Those who caution “patience” and urge 
us not to expect too much, too soon“ have 
had their way long enough. KABC agrees 
with the Los Angeles county board of super- 
visors, which has asked that the appropriate 
congressional committees call for a report 
from the automotive industry on its research 
progress in developing safe and effective smog 
control devices. 

KABC also agrees with County Smog Con- 
trol Officer Louis Fuller who says we must 
move now in turning back the deadly tide 
polluting our air. And KABO says Congress 
must not pass Senate Bill 780 which would 
deny California the right to at least set its 
own control standards, which would be 
stronger than proposed federal standards. 
KABC. agrees also with those who have 
criticized legislation passed in Sacramento 
this year which emerged toothless and which 
served only to pacify the public. 

KABC disagrees with claims that smog 
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can best be reduced by waiting for the 
auto and oil industries to come up with their 
own answers. i 

You and I must demand that legislation 
be enacted to control not only crankcase 
and exhaust emissions : but the air pol- 
lutants sent up by gas tanks and carburetors 
and used cars that have never changed hands 
and every other source. The alternative is 
an alternative we dare not accept: 

“We doctors are getting a little more and 
more upset. At least 10,000 physicians who 
make up the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association have stated just recently that a 
crisis is imminent, and demand that every 
appropriate action, however drastic, be im- 
mediately taken to stop all air pollution. 
It is my feeling that the current crop of 
babies who are the second generation to be 
raised in a polluted atmosphere, the worst 
in recorded history, that if this generation 
continues to breathe the foul air, at least 
in this community of olirs, that at least 
another 50,000 of these babies will be dead 
as a result, indirectly or. directly, of the 
aerial contamination we call smog.” 

The voice of Dr. Arthur Grossman, physi- 
clan to children and spokesman for 10,000 
concerned Los Angeles physicians: 

“Although you can live for five weeks with- 
out food, and for five days without water, 
you can live for only five minutes without 
air,” 

KABC believes we must kill Smog before 
it kills us. 


Equality of Justice for the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
attacks have been made on the California 
Rural Legal Assistance Project, a pro- 
gram to assist the rural poor to obtain 
equal access to the protection of law by 
being provided legal services, 

The Santa Barbara News-Press, in an 
editorial entitled “Equality of Justice for 


the Poor,” has rendered a great service to 


California and the Nation in disclosing 
the hypocrisy of these attacks, 

It seems ironic that in these days when 
certain so-called responsible leaders 
glibly denounce violence in our strects 
that they would want to seal off legal 
remedies from the unfortunate victims of 
neglect and poverty. It raises a question 
of who is really responsible, morally and 
legally, for disorders in our country. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Santa Barbara (Calif.) News-Press, 
Oct. 3, 1967] 
EQUALITY OF JUSTICE von THE Poor 

Governor Reagan's attack upon the Cali- 
fornia Rural Legal Assistance association, a 
non-profit group that receives federal funds 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(antipoverty agency), is stirring up an issue 
that has more than regional or partisan 
implications, 

The legal assistance group (CRLA) was 
formed and funded by OEO primarily to 
provide counsel for poor people with less than 
$200 a month income so they could have their 
Tights protected in wage claims or other civil 
cases. It has worked closely with farm labor 
union officials and lawyers in many cases, 
but technically represents only individuals 
who are unable to hire their own lawyers. 

Its legal staf aroused the ire of the Gov- 
ernor in three specific actions, and he has 
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indicated he will veto“ the allocation of any 
further funds to the association—though 
his power to do so is in question. The fight, 
however, has been taken to Washington, and 
the legal aid program in other states may 
be affected by the outcome in California, 

One controversial case was the suit for the 
injunction which resulted in a Superior Court 
order to halt the governor's cut-back of the 
Medi-Cal program. This issue is now in the 
State Supreme Court, which will hear the 
case next month; meanwhile the cut-back 18 
officially forbidden, but actually is largely in 
effect because counties, hospitals and doctors 
are hesitant to provide services for which 
they may not be paid if the high court up- 
holds the Governor's economizing edict, 

A second case was the suit to enjoin the 
U.S. Department of Labor from permitting 
the Importation of 8,100 Mexican nationals to 
harvest California tomatoes, This case was 
settled out of court, with the importation 
allowed, but with the Department of Labor 
issuing a written order requiring more ade- 
quate enforcement of minimum standards of 
wages and working conditions—a result that 
the CRLA views as a moral victory, and an 
indication that its complaint “had consid- 
erable merit.“ 

The third case was one that the Governor 
described as “harassment of a county wel- 
fare director“ to the point that the super- 
visors had to hire a special counsel at $35 an 
hour to protect the official. The board of 
supervisors, of Sutter County, asked OEO 
headquarters in Washington to stop all funds 
to the legal assistance group. 

The CRLA was asked to help four farm 
workers who charged they had been called 
ineligible and refused aid by the County 
Welfare Department. The workers have won 
in all ten cases that have come to decision in 
this situation; the state welfare director has 
reprimanded the county officials for “refus- 
ing to allow the poor to apply for welfare” 
and for not following practices “in accord- 
ance with the law.“ 

It appears clear that the legal assistance 
agency in these instances was challenging 
the right of administrative officers—on fed- 
eral, state and county levels—to make de- 
cisions that seemed unjust to its impover- 
ished clients; and was using the courts to test 
whether such decisions were legal and just. 

No one would question the right of a cor- 
poration to bring sult against any govern- 
ment agency if it appeared that it had been 
treated unjustly or contrary to law—and the 
fact that the corporation may have received 
some aid in government contracts, subsidies 
or tax adjustments would not reduce its 
rights to sue for justice. 

So Gov. Reagan's complaint of lawyers 
“paid by the taxpayers” bringing suit against 
government agencies also “supported by the 
taxpayers“ has no relevance to the situation. 

The actions of the CRLA are strongly sup- 
ported by its special advisory committee, 
which includes the past and present presi- 
dents, and the president-elect, of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

The principle of equal justice for rich and 
poor is one that must be defended, and 
brought into practice as far as possible in 
an imperfect world. 


Lance Cpl. Robert Carlozzi, of Wheaton, 
Dies in Combat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lance Cpl. Robert M. Carlozzi, a marine 
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from Maryland, was recently killed in 

action in Vietnam. I wish to commend 

the courage of this young man and to 

honor his memory by including the fol- 

lowing article in the RECORD: 

Lance CPL, ROBERT CarLozzi, OF WHEATON, 
DIES IN COMBAT 

WHEATON, MD, November 1.—Lance Cpl. 
Robert M. Carlozzi, who enlisted in the 
Marine Corps after graduating from high 
school in 1966, was killed in Vietnam Friday, 
the Defense Department reported today. 

The 20-year-old marine, who had been in 
Vietnam for about eight months, was killed 
by a gunshot while in combat near Thua 
Thien. 

COMPLAINED ABOUT RIFLE 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Salvatore 
Carlozzi, of the 4000 block Ferrara drive in 
Wheaton. Mr. Carlozzi is a printer for the 
United States Government Printing Office. 

Corporal Carlozzi joined the Marines in 
October, 1966, after graduating from Einstein 
High School in Silver Spring. His first three 
years of high school were spent at Wheaton 
High School. 

Mr. Carlozzi said his son was proud to be 
a marine, Only once did he complain about 
duty in Vietnam, and that was about the 
controversial M-16 rifle. He said he had 
friends whose rifles had jammed, Mr. Car- 
lozzi said. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
brother, Stephen Carlozzi, who is 10 years 
old. 


National Policy, Unity of Effort Urged 
To End Rural Exodus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Rural Areas Development have 
been meeting for the last 2 days in an 
effort to formulate a national policy to 
end the exodus of residents from our 
rural areas. I include the following 
press release, which was issued by this 
committee on October 31, 1967, in the 
Recorp at this point: 


NATIONAL Poticy, Uniry oF Errort URGED To 
END RURAL Exopus 

It will take a national policy to bring about 
an improved rural/urban balance and greater 
unity of Federal programs in rural areas to 
end the exodus of people from countryside to 
city, 28 public policy advisors said today. 

During a 2-day meeting at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, members of the National 
Advisory Committee on Rural Areas Develop- 
ment repeatedly stressed the need for co- 
operation among private groups and all lev- 
els of government to establish a nationwide 
manpower service that would create new jobs 
and expand opportunity in the countryside, 
thus helping solve the problems of urban 
congestion and small town decline. 

The population exodus from countryside 
to city that has crowded 70 percent of the 
people onto 1.2 percent of the land “could 
and should be reversed through conscious, 
deliberate and planned efforts within a na- 
tional manpower service,” the Committee 
said. 

The need for Federal programs and activ- 
ity outside metropolitan areas was repeat- 
edly stressed. “No one Federal department, 
no one private organization, can do the job 
alone,“ was the theme that ran throughout 
the 2-day conference, 3 
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In rural areas, inadequate jobs and income, 
a deficiency in educational programs, a desire 
for better community facilities and services, 
and a search for improved civil rights were 
cited among the major reasons for the migra- 
tion that has caused congestion, tension, and 
strife in our cities and brought economic 
decline to small towns. 

The advisors approved the policy statement 
of Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man expressing a new conception of com- 
munity. They urged the Secretary to con- 
tinue to push for a national policy of better 
rural/urban balance, with a greater appli- 
cation of Federal aid outside metropolitan 
areas, to ease population pressures in large 
cities and to restore job and living opportuni- 
ties in the countryside. = 

Other Committee rcommendations to the 
Secretary: 

Develop better organizational structure 
with which aii Federal agencies can work at 
the local level, based upon local initiative, 
aspirations and goals of all groups within 
the community. 

That we seek out and implement ways and 
means of keeping the median family farm 
in young farm hands. 

That we provide small farmers and ex-farm 
workers with information about p 
they can use to develop new job skills and 
nonfarm businesses. ; 

A “special effort’ be made to provide 
job opportunities for minority groups and 
other low-income people and efforts pressed 
to secure strict enforcement of the law and 
regulations in administering Federal pro- 


grams. 

A thorough review of all national poli- 
cies, including geographic location of Goy- 
ernment installations and procurement 
contracts, to make certain they work to 
provide increased jobs and opportunities 
for people in rural areas. 

Special programs for towns, small cities, 
and counties to encourage and enable them 
to work together in multi-county districts 
or communities. 

That the Federal government has an ob- 
ligation and should act to meet the urgent 
food needs of hungry people and should do 
so even if local and State authorities do not 
fully meet their obligations in this regard. 

Train and retrain. USDA personnel from 
varied backgrounds so they can serve in 
areas of human and economic development 
at the community level. 

That funds for rural human and resource 
development programs be expanded. 


Area Water Pollution Gets Joint Attention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 6, the International Joint Com- 
mission issued a report on pollution in 
the Niagara River. 

The report detailed many familiar 
sources of pollutants and commented 
that many industrial polluters are now 
building treatment facilities to be opera- 
tional by 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, in an editorial last Sun- 
day, the Buffalo Courier-Express recog- 
nized what has been started; and more 
important, what remains still to be done 
to abate pollution. In this editorial, the 
Buffalo daily calls upon the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to be the watch- 
dogs of the pollution effort in the years 
to come. 
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To recognize the Courier’s sane and 
sound view on the pollution problems on 
the Niagara Frontier, I insert this edi- 
torial in today’s RECORD: 

Area WATER POLLUTION Gets JOINT 
ATTENTION 

The report of the International Joint 
Commission on water pollution issued simul- 
taneously in Washington and Ottawa con- 
tained little new information on water con- 
tamination in this area but it did point up 
the necessity for expediting pollution-con- 
trol measures. Apparently with this In mind 
the commission—composed of U.S. and Ca- 
nadian experts—will convene shortly for a 
full scale review of the problems and pos- 
sible remedies. 

While the IJC does not interna- 
tional. authority to order effective control 
measures, it can bring a certain amount of 
pressuer on the government concerned to 
take action. The report stated that most of 
the problems—such as inadequately treated 
municipal and industrial wastes—originate 
in the United States, thus Indicating that 
the major share of the clean-up burden rests 
with federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments on this side of the border. 

The Buffalo River, one of the most polluted 
streams in the country, came in for its share 
of attention in the report. However, it was 
noted that industries which contribute sub- 
stantially to the pollution of the stream are 
constructing treatment facilities which 
should grealy reduce the quantity of pol- 
jutants being discharged into the river. In- 
dications are that virtually all of the treat- 
ment plants in the area will be in operation 
by 1971, 

Four years ‘may seem like a long time to 
reach the first goals in the campaign to save 
the Great Lakes and their tributaries from 
complete deterioration, but if must be re- 
membered that pollution is a probleng which 
has been almost completely disregarded in 
the Great Lakes region for more than 100 
years, 

The job can only be accomplished through 
complete and willing cooperation of industry 
and government working toward a common 
goal which means so much to the future wel- 
fare of all concerned. It is an undertaking 
that requires constant attention and plan- 
ning to meet the demands of an area that 
is growing steadily in population and com- 
merce. 

It is to be hoped that the International 
Joint Commission can serve effectively as a 
watchdog agency which will call to the at- 
tention of the communities concerned the 
problems they are creating and the steps that 
must be undertaken to eliminate them. The 
stakes in saving the Great Lakes are high 
indeed, but they must be met if the area is 
to survive through the coming years when 
the worth of fresh water will increase in 
proportion to the demand. 


Older Artists Honored for Capitol Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, senior 
citizens from many communities of New 
Jersey competed recently in a competi- 
tion of special interest to everyone who 
believes that retirement years can be 
rich in creativity and satisfaction. 

The winning paintings, chosen at the 
New Jersey State Fair in Trenton, will 
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be shipped to Capitol Hill within the 
next few weeks for display in the office 
of U.S. Senate Special Committee on 
Aging. The chairman of that committee, 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, of New 
Jersey, already has displayed other works 
by older Americans at that office and now 
for the first time he will have prize-win- 
ning paintings from a statewide contest 
conducted by the New Jersey Division 
on Aging. 

Mr. Speaker, it is easy to agree with 
Senator WILLIAMS when he says that the 
competition sponsored this year in New 
Jersey will undoubtedly inspire elders in 
other States to do the same. To pay 
tribute to the winner, and to give en- 
couragement to others, I include in the 
Record an article from the September 
1 8 of Added Years, the newsletter 
0 e New Jersey State Di 
4 vision on 

CAPITOL ArT 

On September 21,: Senior Citizens 
the State Fair, five older 5 8 
in special grandstand ceremonies. These five 
New Jerseyans were the winners of the Capi- 
tol Art Competition conducted by the New 
Jersey Division on Aging in cooperation with 
the 1967 Fair. Their paintings will travel in 
November to Washington, D.C. for a Special 
exhibit in the office of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, The Chairman of this 
. 988 Harrison A. Williams, Jr 
se e folo messa; 88 
ing the e i ge to those witness- 

“My regrets at missing today’ 
are heartfelt. I had hoped to So wien Son ye 
tell you that lam deeply honored by your de- 
cision to show the pr -winning paintin 
from this statewide.competition in the —.— 
ie 8 on Aging only a short dis- 

ce away from 
5 y the Capitol of the United 

“The Committee on A; 
two Assay SPORES PERIS 8 

x one thing, it must cont: — 
vestigate and report on the e ie 
Jems. that still afflict millions of older 
Americans—to name a few, inadequate in- 
come, poor housing, discrimination because 
of age, and—even with Medicare—the high 
cost of illness and medications. 

“You can be sure that the Committee will 


will improve the quality of life for our aging 


“The Committee's other ri 
to demonstrate as forcefully. ou tt con tear 
life past retirement age need not be drab or 
empty. Instead it can be one of the 
creative periods of a lifetime. 

“The paintings on display here ertain) 
prove that point. The outpouring ot 8 
from all areas of the state make it quite clear 
to me that the elderly of this nation are 
getting younger all the time. Iam impressed 
once again with the talents and enthusiasm 
expressed here, and I am pleased indeed that 
Tad the many visitors whe Son ho dnn me 

who 
5 come to the Com- 

“You can be sure that the winnin tries 
will have a place of honor in that tee. and 
you can be sure, too, that the competition 
sponsored this year in New Jersey will in- 
spire elders in other states to do the same. 

“You have started something here, 
going to grow and warm 9 Scie 5 
Americans all through this land.“ 

WINNERS OF CAPITOL ART COMPETITION von 
OLDER NEW JERSEYANS 

People's choice (nearly 2,000 votes cast): 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Crosby, 12 Jefferson Street, 
Somerville, New Jersey. 

Judge's first prize (chosen by 6 New Jersey 
art ): Mr. Richard Pedlow, R. D. No. 
2, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 


most 
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Judge's second prize: Mr. William A. Mon- 
not, 1115 River Road, New Milford, New 
Jersey. 

Judge’s third prize: Mrs. Anna Wunsch, 
561 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, 

Honorable mention: Mr. W. Hollis Hoff- 
man, 740 Crescent Road, Cherry Hill, New 
Jersey. 


The President’s Critics and the Empty 
“Unconstitutionality” Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence, noted newspaper commenta- 
tor, has voiced the just indignation of the 
American people at those Vietnam critics 
who accuse the President of acting con- 
trary to the will of Congress and the 
strictures of the Constitution. 

He clearly demonstrates the absurdity 
of such charges. 

Congress could at any time end our in- 
volvement in Vietnam by refusing to au- 
thorize funds—yet, Congress has over- 
whelmingly approved appropriations to 
support the conflict. 

As Mr. Lawrence notes, Congress could 
dictate the terms of withdrawal—but in- 
stead it specifically authorized the Presi- 
dent in unmistakably clear English to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further ag- 
gression.” 

Congress could repeal the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution—but has taken no steps to 
do so. 

The spirit of the Constitution has been 
as honored as the will of Congress. 

Presidents have in the past used Amer- 
ican troops to honor our international 
commitments without first asking for a 
congressional declaration of war. Presi- 
dent Truman did so in Korea. In the 
NATO Treaty, Congress even authorized 
the President to do so if a member state 
is attacked. 

Congressional critics who wish fo 
terminate our involvement in Vietnam 
had better find a more reasonable excuse 
than hiding behind the false shield of 
unconstitutionality.“ 

The facts in this matter are clear: 
President Johnson has been faithful to 
the trust of the American people, the will 
of Congress, and the heritage of our 
Constitution. 

The article which appeared recently in 
the Washington Star follows: 

Memo ro CoNGRESS ON CONSTITUTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Members of Congress enjoy freedom of 
Speech like anyone else, but some of them 
either have not read the Constitution of the 
United States or choose to forget its provi- 
sions as they make statements which misin- 
form and mislead the public. 

Several speeches in the House and Senate 
which have been widely reported in the press 
give the impression that President Johnson 
is on a war in Vietnam without the 
consent of Congress, and that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in this and preceding administrations 
has disregarded the Constitution in his use 
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of the armed forces of the United States 
abroad. 

It is easy to forget but it is tragic not to 
review history when one is elected to Con- 
gress. For no president could carry on a single 
military operation a moment after Congress 
by resolution or by law withdrew authority 
for such acts. Even today Congress has the 
right to pass a law which would prevent the 
Executive from continuing the Vietnam War. 
Congress could dictate the terms of with- 
drawal, and the President would have to 
abide by such a command. 

It has been argued that President Truman 
sent American forces into the Korean War 
in 1950 without the consent of Congress. 
But, while no formal declaration of war“ 
was made, the Congress promptly exercised 
its power to supply funds and authorizations 
for the use of the military forces. The Con- 
stitution says: 

“The Congress shall have power 
and support armies... 

“To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces 

“To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions... . 

“To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

The founding fathers didn’t foresee the 
possibility of a nuclear attack, but in the 
Constitution they explicitly ordered the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government to protect 
each state “against invasion.” Certainly a 
nuclear attack would be an “invasion” by 
air. The president, therefore, has the right 
to launch a deterrent attack on an enemy 
without waiting for the Senate and House 
to go through the legislative process. 

The Senate, by a two-thirds vote, already 
has Haa miyen the President broad authority in 

Europe by ratifying the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which requires the President in- 
stantly to help repel invasion of any member 
country without a “declaration of war“ by 
Co 1 

Sometimes a president doesn't deem it de- 
sirable to request a formal “declaration of 
war.” This is because under international 
law an obligation arises to search and seize 
neutral as well as enemy ships. But such ac- 
tion might paralyze American trade, too, so 
sometimes the step is not taken. Congress, 
however, at any time can pass a resolution 
formally declaring “a state of war“ or can 
deny tt after a president's request. The final 
power rests entirely with Congress. 

Thus, to say that President Johnson 18 

bytt] exceeding his authority in Vietnam is 
to disregard 


to raise 


the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
passed by Congress in 1964, which authorized 
the President to take all necessary measures 
to repel any armed attack against the forces 
of the United States and to prevent further 
aggression“ in Sotuheast Asia. 

It has been argued that Congress didn’t 
intend to authorize Jarge-scale operations by 
American military forces in Vietnam, But if 
this is true, both houses can at any moment 
pass a resolution repealing their previous ac- 
tion or reaffirming it. President Johnson has 
repeatedly pointed this out. Congress, more- 
over, in the last few years has passed many 
bills appropriating billions of dollars for the 
Vietnam War, Not a single expenditure 
could have been made without authorization 
by a majority of the members of both the 
Senate and House. 

It only confuses people when members of 
Congress ignore the words of the Constitu- 
tion and talk about the Vietnam War as an 
allegediy unconstitutional operation. 
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Revolving Credit Is the Crux—Remarks 
by Congresswoman Sullivan at Con- 
sumer Assembly 1967 on the Consumer 
Credit Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON OR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great thrill for me this afternoon to 
stand in the Regency Ballroom of the 
Shoreham Hotel and see that vast room 
filled with men and women organized to 
battle for consumer causes. Consumer 
Assembly 1967, meeting in Washington 
today and tomorrow, has brought to- 
gether an impressive array of Ameri- 
cans, from all parts of this country, who 
have learned that the consumer cause— 
which is everyone’s cause—cannot pre- 
vail unless consumers band together and 
fight for that cause. 

I sincerely hope the newspapers and 
television will carry full reports on the 
proceedings of this important meeting. 
The presence there today of President 
Johnson, who made an outstanding ad- 
dress, and of such other speakers as the 
Honorable WRIGHT Parman, chairman, of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Senator GAYLORD NELSON of 
Wisconsin, and the Honorable Betty 
Furness, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for consumer affairs, underlined 
the importance of this event. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to 
appear at the parade of consumer stars 
rally along with the speakers named 
above, and to have the opportunity to 
discuss truth in lending and other as- 
pects of the consumer credit legislation 
now pending in the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The chairman of the rally, one of the 
finest men to serve in the House, was 
former Representative Jerry Voorhis. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit for inclusion in the REC- 
orp the remarks I made this afternoon 
at the Consumer Assembly 1967 rally, as 
follows: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR KR. 
SULLIVAN, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, AT CONSUMER ÅS- 
SEMBLY 1967 RALLY, SHOREHAM HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.O, 1 P.M. THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER, 2, 1967 
I deeply appreciate the recognition ac- 

corded me this afternoon by the Consumer 
Assembly in designating me as one of the 
"stars of the consumer movement in the 
United States. Long before the Consumer 
Assembly was ever thought of, I suppose I 
was subconsciously aiming to be one of 
those designated here today, For, ever since 
coming to Congress in 1953, I have tried to 
make it my purpose to serve the consumer 
interest in national legislation. 

In 1953, there were no Congressional Sub- 
committees on Consumer Affairs; there was 
no office in the White House or anyone in the 
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White House devoted to this area; there was 
no Consumer Assembly; and there were very 
few Members of Congress interested in the 
subject. The Food, Drug and Cosmetric Act 
was full of serious holes—some of which, 
I am sorry to say, still exist, although many 
others have been repaired. Pesticides were 
such an unknown (and generally unfeared) 
problem that Federal regulation was vir- 
tually nil. Poultry of the filthiest kind 
moved in interstate commerce without Fed- 
eral inspection. Chemicals of doubtful safety 
were being used in foods in such prolifera- 
tion—despite the findings of the Delaney 
Committee in 1949-50—that no one knew 
what harm they were doing, There was no 
necessity to have these additives tested and 
clearéd before they could be used. 

We still have such a long road to travel 
before even the health aspects of consumer 
protection are adequately taken care of— 
the votes in the House Tuesday on meat 
inspection gave a good illustration of that 
fact—that no one in the consumer move- 
ment can dare to relax and consider the big 
victories all won. They are far from won. 

So many consumer victories were won in 
recent years, however—not this year, but in 
the 88th and 89th Congresses, and particu- 
larly last year—that there is no longer a suf- 
ficient sense of urgency among the general 
public over consumer problems which still 
continue unsolved. Thus, the work of a Con- 
sumer Assembly is even more important now 
than it is when the public is actively aroused 
over consumer causes. For you must now 
help to develop an interest where it does not 
yet manifest itself. 

As a Member of Congress deeply involved in 
many of the issues in which you are also 
concerned, I see much evidence of your in- 
terest—in your letters as officials of organi- 
gations or consumer groups, But I don't see 
much evidence of your effectiveness right 
now. You are not reaching your own people 
and enlisting their active help and support. 

Despite an excellent public relations cam- 
paign in behalf of the Smith-Foley bill on 
compulsory Federal inspection of most of the 
meat in intrastate commerce, much of it 
unfit to eat, we failed rather miserably on 
this issue on the House Floor Tuesday. There 
were many reasons, of course, But the main 
one, I feel, was that so few housewives wrote 
in on this subject that only a handful of 
Members of the House were concerned 
enough to stay on the House Floor for the 
hard fighting in Committee of the Whole, 
where the real damage can most easily be 
done. 

On the consumer credit bill, we have been 
hearing from some of the business interests 
which have a stake in the battle over re- 
volying credit, but not from many customers, 
who have a much larger stake in it. You 
good consumer leaders write us; your people 
don't. 

Don’t they know about the fight? Or don't 
they care? 

Even when we do hear from the individ- 
ual consumers on this bill; the chances 
are that the issue which is at the very heart 
of this controversy—revolving credit—is not 
even mentioned. I received a letter just yes- 
terday from a consumer group in Minne- 
sota who seemed to feel the Senate-passed 
bill on truth-in-lending was a good bill 
which needed a push to get through. We 
need no push to get through a bill which 
contains all of the special interest exemp- 
tions of the Senate measure. All 12 mem- 
bers of my Subcommittee are committed at 
least to that kind of measure and a majority 
of us favors from a little to a lot more than 
the Senate-passed bill. 

The Senate bill completely exempts first 
mortgages, no matter how unconscionable 
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It exempts from the annual rate disclosure 
requirement the great bulk of consumer 
credit transactions—those up to about 
$110.00. It does not include credit life in- 
surance in the annual percentage rate, It 
does nothing about garnishment, the worst 
weapon used by predatory credit outfits in 
victimizing the poor. It sets up a special 
“sweetheart” exemption for revolving credit. 
And it completely ignores the many abuses 
in the advertising of credit. 

But revolving credit is the crux, On that, 
we divided 6 to 6 in the Subcommittee. And 
the big retailers, who use computerized cred- 
it systems and delight in the exemptions 
they have won from the Senate for their 
type of credit, see a clear victory ahead for 
the special privileges contained for them 
in the Senate bill. 

Belleve it or not, our greatest hope right 
now in getting through a strong bill which 
would treat all forms of consumer credit 
alike seems to rest in the efforts being put 
forward by a group which would really pre- 
fer no legislation at all—the small town and 
big city furniture dealers, who sell on the in- 
stallment basis, and who have warned their 
Congressmen that they may be put out of 
business if they have to tell their customers 
they are charging at the rate of 18% a year, 
say, for credit arrangements similar or iden- 
tical to those which the department stores, 
or Sears or the others on revolving credit, 
can offer at the expressed rate of 144% a 
month. To the customer, the one statement 
of credit cost sounds very high, the other 
very low. Yet in this example the rates are 
the same. Why not then require use of com- 
parable terms? How else can the consumer 
compare credit costs? 

What the chain retailers want—and got 
from the Senate—is a device to hide from the 
average consumer the comparable cost of 
their credit in relation to other forms of 
consumer credit. Could this be truth in lend- 

? 

aris I said, the big retailers have won this 
argument in the Senate and with half of the 
Members of my Subcommittee; they are 
making great inroads with other Members 
of Congress, too. In the full Banking Com- 
mittee, the issue as between a weak or strong 
bill is so ciose that a single uncommitted 
Member might represent the deciding vote. 
On the House Floor, we will lose—our efforts 
for a strong bill will be killed—unless the 
public is aroused, dnd that means that you 
people must get busy, really busy, in reach- 
ing the rank and file. I need no resolutions 
from your organizations; I need support 
from individual voters in every Congressional 
district. Can you help me? 

Chairman Wright Patman of the full Com- 
mittee, who has been fighting for the cause 
of the moderate and low-income citizens 
during all of his long and distinguished 
career in politics, has given me all of the 
help and support it is possible for any 
Committee Chairman to give a Subcom- 
mittee Chairman. Without his backing, I 
could never have held the illuminating and 
far-reaching hearings our Subcommittee 
conducted, But he has only one vote in Com- 
mittee and on the Floor. 

If we lose in this battle, you can all look 
for an explosion into all credit fields of 
open-end or revolving credit such as the 
department stores have devised and devel- 
oped, and soon, more than half of all con- 
sumer credit would be outside the fully 
effective coverage of truth-in-lending regula- 
tion. Without realizing it the public would 
be paying 18 or 24% interest on a majority 
of its credit transactions. 

The 90th Congress is not the 89th. It does 
not have the liberal majority we had last 
year, Its punch was lost even before we con- 
yened—it was lost just exactly one year ago, 
when so many of the promising freshman 
Democrats of the 89th Congress were de- 
feated for re-election by Republicans who 
stand pat with their party elders and form 
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the deciding margin in obstructing good 
legislation. 

This is not a political rally today, I know. 
Many of the organizations you represent do 
not participate directly in political activity, 
and, in fact, are not permitted to do so. 

But aside from Federal employes, there is 
no reason why all of you here who deeply 
care about consumer causes can not use 
some of your individual prestige to get out 
and work for the election of the kind of 
Congressmen who will be responsive to con- 
sumer needs, That includes Congresswomen, 
too 


On the other hand, no matter how hard 
you work in that direction, it will be at least 
a year before the House can be re-oriented 
again toward the consumer, What about the 
perlod between now and then? 

My advice Is this: Let those who now have 
the responsibility for casting votes in the 
House on consumer legislation know that 
you are gunning for their hides if they con- 
tinue to evade their legislative obligations 
to consumers. 

Make it clear to them that by voting for 
bills which are all title and no substance— 
bills stripped of their consumer provisions— 
they are not winning consumer confidence. 

I have seen you people work when you are 
really fired up on a bill which means some- 
thing to you and to your members. I have 
seen the galleries filled with head counters— 
keeping track of who is on the Floor, who is 
golng down the line on the decisive teller 
votes. You call Members in their offices to 
find out why they are not on the Floor for 
the unrecorded votes where the real damage 
is done. I haven't seen any of that effective 
work lately. What's wrong? Is everyone tired? 

Or aren't the issues that important any 
more? 

I have come here today to accept your 
gracious expressions of appreciation for my 
efforts on consumer causes, but, like a Dutch 
aunt—and my maiden name was Kretzer, I 
might add —I have scolded you for not doing 
enough. Perhaps I should apologize for that. 

Well, I will apologize—but only when your 
absolutely essential efforts succeed in help- 
ing us to get through a good, strong, effective 
consumer credit bill. It can't be done without 
far more work than has been put into it so 
far, and you people, and the people you rep- 
resent, are the only ones who can really do 
this job. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for November 1967: 

NOVEMBER AT THE SMITHSONIAN 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 

Free film theater: “The Sky is Falling.” 
Meteorites—what they are, what they do, 
how they are studied, and how they were 
formed. “The Search for the Tunguska 
Meteorite.” Historic footage tells of the 1908 
cosmic phenomenon in Siberia and the mys- 
tery it caused until another meteoritic fall 
in Russia forty years later. Introduction by 
Eugene Jarosewich, chemist, Smithsonian 
Division of Meteorites; 2 p.m. in the Museum 
of History and Technology auditorium; and 
8 p.m. in the Museum of Natural History 
auditorium. 

Mineralogical Society, meeting. Museum 
of Natural History, room 43, 7:30 p.m. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 

Free film theater: “The Sky is Falling” 
and “The Search for the Tunguska Meteor- 
ite.” For description see November 1 listing. 
Museum of History and Technology Audi- 
torium, 12 noon, 

Luncheon talk; “An American Impres- 
sionist,” by Adelyn D. Breeskin, consultant, 
National Collection of Fine Arts. Museum 
of History and Technology, first floor, recep- 
tion suite, 12:00-2:00 p.m. By subscription 
only. For information call 381-5157. 

Entomological Society. of Washington, 
meeting. Museum of Natural History, room 
43, 8:00 p.m. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


What is a reptile? Talks and tours at the 
National Zoological Park for members of 
the Smithsonian Associates, ages 4 through 
7. By reservation only. For injormation call 
381-5157. 

Creative puppetry: “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” talk, and demonstrations by 
Rod Young. For members of the Smith- 
sonian Associates, ages 8 to 14. Museum of 
Natural History auditorium, 3:30 p.m. By 
reservation only. For information call 381- 
5157. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

Field trip: Rock collecting —Conducted by 
John White, Department of Mineral Sciences, 
For members of the Smithsonian Associates. 
By reservation only. For information call 
381-5157. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


Sales exhibition of Eskimo art, Rotunda, 
Arts and Industries Building. Informal re- 
ception for members of the Smithsonian As- 
sociates, 8:00-10:00 p.m. Members will re- 
ceive a 10% discount on purchases. Through 
November 26. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


Luncheon talk: “An American Impres- 
sionist.” For information, see November 2 
listing. 

Mike Seeger: Traditional American 
Folk Music and Styles.” Museum of Natural 
History auditorium, 8:30 p.m, For members 
of the Smithsonian Associates. 

“The Artistic Program of Ajanta,” illus- 
trated lecture by Prof. Walter M. Spink, of 
the University of Michigan. Freer Gallery of 
Art auditorium, at 12th Street and Jefferson 
Drive, S. W., 8:30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, THROUGH 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


“The Achievements of Andean Clviltza- 
tion.” The emergence and destruction of the 
Inca State. Seminar by Dr. John J. Murra, 
Sponsored by the Smithsonian Associates. 
For information call 381-5157, 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Free film theater. “Toccata for Toy Trains.” 
Traveling across highways, through villages 
and past railroad stations, the toy trains in 
this visually exciting film production by 
Charles Eames begin to assume life-like pro- 
portions, “Discover America.” A journey 
from many historical places of East Coast 
America through parts of the South and 
Midwest out to the Far West and to the 
beauties of the Hawaiian Islands. Introduc- 
tion by Paul E. Garber, Assistant Director, 
Smithsonian National Air and Space Muse- 
um; 2 p.m. in the Museum of History and 
Technology auditorium; and 8 p.m. in the 
Museum of Natural History auditorium. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 

Free film theater: Toccata for Toy Trains” 
and “Discover America.” For description see 
November 8 listing. Museum of History and 
Technology, 12 noon. : 

Luncheon talk: “An American Impression- 
ist.” For details see November 2 listing. 

International Amateur Boat Bullding So- 
ciety meeting, lecture. Museum of Natural 
History, room 43, 8:00 p.m. For further infor- 
mation, call John Clark 381-5613. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


“What is a bird?” Talks and tours of the 
National Zoological Park for members of the 
Smithsonian Associates, ages 4 through 7. By 
reservation only. For information call 381- 
5157. 

Art tour to Charlottesville, conducted by 
Donald R. McClelland, Associate Curator, 
National Collection of Fine Arts. Sponsored 
by the Smithsonian Associates. For inſorma- 
tion call 381-5157. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

Field trip: Industrial archeology, Con- 
ducted by Robert M. Vogel, Division of 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering. For mem- 
bers of the Smithsonian Associates. By reser- 
vation only. For information call 381-5157. 

Field trip: Fossil hunt. Conducted by Erle 
Kauffman, Department of Paleobiology. For 
members of the Smithsonian Associates. By 
reservation only. For information call 381- 
5157. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


“The Development of Botanical Science in 
Indonesia,” lecture by Dr. Achmad Jahja 
Kostermans, Herbarium Bogoriense, Bogor, 
Indonesia. Botany Seminar. Museum of Na- 
tural History, room W531, 6:00 p.m. 

Appalachian Trail Club, meeting. Museum 
of Natural History Auditorium, 8:00 p.m. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

Luncheen talk: “An American Impres- 
sionist." For details see November 2 listing. 

The Baroque Players of New York, lecture- 
discussion. Museum of History and Tech- 
nology auditorium, 2:00 p.m. No tickets 
necessary. 

“Wings of the Wild,” film-lecture by Alvah 
W. Sanborn. Sponsored by the Audubon 
Naturalist Society. Museum of Natural His- 
tory auditorium, 5:15 and 8:30 pm. 

Behind-the-scenes tour of the Paleobiology 
Laboratories and informal reception. One- 
hour tours beginning every 15 minutes, 7:00- 
8:00 pm. Museum pf Natural History, Con- 
stitution Avenue lobby. For members of the 
Smithsonian Associates only. 

The Baroque Players of New York, concert. 
Museum of and Technology audi- 
torium, 8:30 p.m. No tickets necessary. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

Free film theater: The Mystery of Stone- 
henge.” The answers to: “What is it?” and 
“Why was it built?” are many and diverse. 
Dr. Hawkins’ theory that this prehistoric 
monument was built as an observatory and 
as a computer is dramatically recreated. In- 
troduction by Gerald S. Hawkins, Astrono- 
mer, Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. 
Museum of Natural History auditorium, 8:00 

m. 
5 THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

National Capital Shell Club, lecture. Mu- 
seum of Natural History, room 43, 8:00 p.m. 
For further information, cali Mrs. Walter 
Carpenter 273-4402. f 

United States Air Force String Quartet, 
concert. Museum of Natural History aŭdi- 
torium, 8:30 p.m. Free and open to the pub- 
lic. No tickets required. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


“The Original Comic Art,” exhibition, Mu- 
seum of History and Technology, third floor, 
Graphic Arts Salon. Through mid-December. 

“Intelligent Life in the Universe,” lecture 
by Dr. Cari Sagan, Smithsonian Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory. 8:30 p.m. Museum of Nat- 
ural History auditorium. For members of the 
Smithsonian Associates. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Paintings of U.S. and European space- 
craft, exhibition. The paintings were com- 
missioned by TRW Corporation, sponsors of 
the exhibit. Arts and Industries Bullding, 
Aerospace Art Gallery. Through December, 

Art tour to Philadelphia, conducted by 
Adelyn D. Breeskin, Consultant, National 
Collection of Fine Arts. Sponsored by the 
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Smithsonian Associates. For information call 
381-5157. 

“What is a Mammal?” Talks and tours at 
the National Zoological Park. For members 
of the Smithsonian Associates, ages 4 through 
7. By reservation only. For information call 
381-5157. 

Chalk talk, by Robert G. Baldwin, creator 
of “Freddy,” and reception. For members of 
the Smithsonian Associates, ages 8 to 14. 
Museum of History and Technology audito- 
rium, 2 p.m, By reservation only. For infor- 
mation call 381-5157. 

MONDAY,NOVEMBER 20 

“Art in Our Cities,” lecture by Constan- 
tinos A. Doxladis, City Planner. Museum of 
Natural History auditorium, 8:30 p.m. For 
members of the Smithsonian Associates, 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


“Estuaries and People.“ illustrated lecture 
by Dr. Cronin, Director of the Natural Re- 
sources Institute of the University of Mary- 
land. Sponsored by the National Parks Asso- 
ciation. Museum of Natural History audi- 
torium, 8 p.m. 

‘WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 

“Puluwat: A Seafaring Culture,” Illus- 
trated lecture by Thomas Gladwin. Spon- 
sored by the Anthropological Society of 
Washington. Museum of History and Tech- 
nology auditorium, 8:15 p.m. 

“The Graphic Art of Mary Cassatt,” art 
exhibition. 83 prints, watercoiors and draw- 
ings—a seldom shown aspect of her talent. 
Museum of Natural History, foyer gallery. 
Through January 7. 

Free Film Theater: “Canon.” A clever 
visual presentation of this musical principle. 
“Stravinsky,” The active life and warm per- 
sonality of this great musician—his compo- 
sitions and his contributions to the music 
world. Introduction by Helen R. Hollis, 
Smithsonian Division of Musical Instru- 
ments; 2 p.m. in the Museum of History and 
Technology auditorium; and 8 p.m, in the 
Museum of Natural History auditorium. 

National Photographic Society. meeting. 
Museum of Natural History, room 43, 8 p,m. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

Journey to the Planets.” Planetarium pro- 
gram for members of the Smithsonian Asso- 
cla tes, ages 8 to 14. Rock Creek Nature Cen- 
ter, 10 a.m. By reservation only. For injor- 
mation call 381-5157. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


“Gardens for People and Wildlife,“ lecture 
by the Honorable Gilbert Gude, Congressman 
from Maryland. Sponsored by the Audubon 
Naturalist Society. Museum of Natural His- 
tory, room 43, 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Free film theater: “Jet Propelled.” The 
story of jet flight and of Frank Whittle’s 
ploneer work in this field as shown through 
historic footage which includes shots of the 
world's first jet-powered plane the the first 
use of Jets in combat, Introduction by Robert 

B. Meyer, Jr., Curator, Smithsonian Aero 
Propulsion Division, National Air and Space 
Museum; 2 p.m. in the Museum of History 
and Technology auditorium; and 8 p.m. in 
the Museum of Natural History auditorium. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


“Three Centuries of Peruvian Silver.“ An 
exhibition of objects from the viceroyalty 
through early independence. Sponsored by 
the Peruvian Embassy in Washington. Mu- 
seum of History and Technology, first floor, 
special exhibition area. Through January. 

Free film theater: “Jet Propelled.” For de- 
scriptions, see November 29 listing. Museum 
of History and Technology auditorium, 12 
noon, 

CONTINUING EXHIBITIONS 

Wuüllam Zorach: 1887-1966, exhibition. In- 
cludes 48 watercolors, drawings, and sculp- 
tures. Museum of Natural History, foyer gal- 
lery. Through November 5. 
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Pastimes of the Presidents, exhibition. 
Museum of and Technology, third 
floor gallery. Through November 15. 

Early American Dentistry, exhibition, Col- 
lection on loan from the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, Dental School of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Museum of History and 
Technology, first floor, Hall of Medical 
Sciences. Through November. 

George Caleb Bingham: 1811-1879, art ex- 
hibition. Includes 36 oll paintings, and 25 re- 
lated drawings. Last National Collection of 
Fine Arts show to be hung in the Art Hall 
Gallery. Museum of Natural History, art hall, 
Through January 1. 

In the Spirit of Lindbergh. Exhibitions by 
the Federal Aviation Administration and En- 
vironmental Science Service Administration 
which were exhibited at the Paris Air Shaw 
earlier this year. Arts and Industries Bulld- 
ing. Through mid-January. 

Computer exhibit. Tracing the history of 
modern computing. Museum of History and 
Technology, first floor, Hall of Physical 
Sciences. Through February. 

Alexander Grahain Bell, exhibition. Mu- 
seum of History and Technology, first floor, 
Hall of Electricity. Through July 1968. 

IBM Project Germinl. exhibition on Gemini 
featuring onboard computer operations. 
Visitor participation in controlling func- 
tion of computer in simulated rendezyous 
and re-entry operations. Gemini IV space- 
craft, walk-in-space umbilical and maneu- 
vering device also on display. Air and Space 
Building. Permanent Exhibit. 

Fairchild Scan-A-Graver, exhibition. First 
electronic halftone engraving machine. Mu- 
seum of History and Technology, third floor, 
Graphic Arts Hall. Permanent Exhibit. 

Hall of Cultures of Africa and Asia, ex- 
hibition. Museum of Natural History, first 
floor. Permanent Exhibit. 

Dial-a-Museum; By dialing 737-8811, 
prospective visitors can get the latest in- 
formation, revised daily, on what is being 
shown in the museums, where it is being 
shown, and how long it will be on display. 
The recorded report is prepared by the Smith- 
sonian Office of Public Affairs. 

Dial-a-Satellite: For precise time and exact 
locations of satellite passages visible to the 
naked eye and other astronomical data, dial 
737-8855. An up-to-date report is prepared 
daily by the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory. 

MUSEUM HOURS 


Museum hours: 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. dally, 

Food service in the Museum of History and 
Technology. 

Cafeteria hours: Public, 11 a.m. to 3:30 
pm., 7 days; staff, 9:30 a.m, to 4:00 p.m., 5 
da 


ys. 

Snack-counter hours: 8 a.m, to 4:00 pm, 
7 days. 

Material for the December Calendar must 
be submitted by November 8. For further 
information, call Smithsonian Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs, 381-3911, or Government Code 
144-5911. 

For a Calendar of Events of the National 
Gallery of Art, which is separately adminis- 
tered, please write to the Office of Informa- 
tion, National Gallery of Art, 6th Street and 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20565, or call 737-4215. 


Heavy Hand of Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
„CCC 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the John- 
son City, Tenn., Press-Chronicle recently 
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carried an editorial on America’s ever- 
climbing crime rate, 

Quoting from an address by Rich L. 
Gelb, president of Bristol-Myers Co., the 
editorial points out the effect of crime 
on business and individuals. 

I would like to call this very worth- 
while editorial to the attention of my 
colleagues and the readers of the Rec- 
ORD: 

Heavy HAND OF CRIME 

America’s soaring crime rate, in addition 
to being a threat to individual and collec- 
tive security, has some very serious side ef- 
fects. And these are costly. 

In an address before the International As- 
sociation of Police Chiefs, Rich. L. Gelb, 
president of Bristol-Myers Co., dealt with the 
heavy hand crime lays on the ledger sheets 
of business and the tax bills of individuals. 

Most of us are inclined to think crime does 
not affect us unless we are its direct vic- 
tims—that is, unless an offense is committed 
against us. 

Some portions of Mr. Gelb's address, there- 
fore, deserve close attention: 

“Today perhaps for the first ‘time, Ameri- 
can business is facing up to the reality that 
crime is not just something in the movies 
or on TV, but rather it is a fact of life which 
vitally affects American business in several 
ways. 

High crime rates mean high taxes, Our 
crime control system now costs $4 billion a 
year. That figure . . . is equal to roughly 5% 
of the total corporate profits of all U.S. busi- 
ness in 1966. 

“High crime rates mean higher prices. All 
of you are aware of the impact o 
crime has on any business which it controls, 
For the first time the public is becoming 
aware that 

“Crime reduces our market. Fear of crime 
causes people to stay at home . 43% of 
the people in some areas of this country stay 
off the streets after dark. They are afraid. 
Thus shopping is curtailed; the business- 
man loses. 

“Crime inhibits or alters the pattern of 
business expansion, Recently, Eastern Alr- 
lines announced it expected to move a large 
unit to New Jersey. It would have expanded 
in New York, but its women employes were 
afraid to walk through the streets at night. 

“Crime can mean the difference between 
a profit and a loss. The Fireman’s Insurance 
Co. stated that 30% of all business failures 
was due to theft by the employes of those 
companies. “his is a staggering figure ... 
During this past year, a branch bank outside 
our nation’s capital closed its doors be- 
cause of five armed robberies and a burglary 
in its 18-month existence. Insurance rates 
for the bank were so high that it had to take 
a $5,000 deductible clause, The bank officials 
stated clients were afraid to use the bank. 

„Finally. . the businessman personally, 
as a citizen, deplores crime. He often lives 
and certainly works in the city. What does 
it avail him—or anyone, in fact—to build a 
career and an income if he must live in fear 
of becoming a crime victim? Money is no 
good if you live in a jungle 

“The businessman, in my Judgment, should 
become a stronger force in crime control than 
he has been. After all, we heavily depend 
upon the police. The police have a right 
to expect something of us—a kind of partner- 
ship to help reduce crime. 

“Every social and health problem in the 
country is dealt with by professional work- 
ers. But there are some agencies—hospitals, 
health agencies, social agencies and the 
like—which rely on volunteers. Some 
agencies could not work without them. Law 
enforcement, as well as the criminal justice 
system, has yet to reach out to involve the 
volunteer in crime control efforts 
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‘Chicago Tribune Page Ad Tells GPs: 
“We Back You” 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
ad appearing in the Chicago Tribune of 
Friday, October 20, 1967, and an article 
appearing in the same paper setting forth 
how a group of Americans under the 
leadership of radio station WGN pur- 
chased the full page ad in that newspaper 
to indicate support of our fine young men 
serving this Nation in the cause of free- 
dom in South Vietnam. 

I think that, in this time of demon- 
strations by loud, unruly, unwashed 
crowds, a strong evidence of support by 
a group of Americans for our young men 
merits the widest possible attention and 
circulation. 

The article and advertisement follow: 


TRIBUNE PAGE AD 'TELLS GIs: “We Back You” 
(By Clay Gowran) 

Today, 24 hours before protest groups in 
various parts of the nation are expected to 
stage demonstrations in Washington against 
American action In Viet Nam, an unusual 
full-page ad appears in the Tribune. 

Placed in the newspaper by Wally Phillips 
of W-G-N radio and more than 3,500 citizens 
of Chicago and the midwest who contributed 
dollars to pay for it, it is an open letter to 
American service men in Viet Nam from what 
the advertisement calls “the Silent Millions 
back home in America.” 

“What we're doing in this letter is simple,” 
Phillips said yesterday. “We who took the ad 
are telling our men in Viet Nam, on behalf of 
untold millions of Americans who have no 
way of making their sentiments heard, that 
we do not agree with the protesters, that we 
are behind our men and their action in Viet 
Nam 100 per cent.” 

MAIL TT TO GI's 


Phillips explained it is hoped that readers 
of the ad by the hundreds of thousands 
would tear out the page and air mall it to 
men they know serving in Viet Nam “to 
show them there is more than one kind of 
demonstration going on in America.” 

“This ad, and the mailing of it to our 
fighting men, is a demonstration on its own— 
a demonstration of our faith in our country 
and of our support for the men defending 
its way of life,” Phillips said. 

The ad today is, In a way, a result of an- 
other full-page ad Phillips and a contribut- 
ing army of his listeners took last July 14 
in the London Times to announce to Britons 
that they and millions of other Americans 
support United States action in Viet Nam. 
That ad was an answer to another, earlier 
advertisement in the Times, signed by 70 
Americans, which had branded our military 
intervention in Viet Nam “shameful.” 

THOUSANDS LEFT OVER 

So many W-G-N listeners contributed to 
buy that advertisement that several thou- 
sand dollars was left over. The money, with 
the enthusiastic approval of the fans, went 
to buy the new ad. 

There is another story about today’s ad, 
too. The text for the open letter was written 
by a veteran Chicago advertising man, Wal- 
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lace Capel, who was the father of Bruce 
Capel, who was a top-flight athlete at Glen- 
bard High school in Glen Ellyn and, later, 
center on the 1964 Illini football team which 
played in the Rose Bowl. 

Lt. Bruce Capel, United States Marine 
corps, was killed in action in Viet Nam May 
12, 1966. 


A Lone OVERDUE LETTER ro U.S. SERVICEMEN 


IN VIETNAM—FROM THE SILENT MILLIONS 
Back HOME IN AMERICA 


Today must be a sad day in Viet Nam 

Because today, we are ashamed to admit, 
some of your Own countrymen are marching 
on Washington. 

The marchers’ sponsoring group has an- 
nounced: 

“We will shut down the Pentagon. We 
will fill the hallways and block the en- 
trances, Thousands of people will disrupt 
the center of the American war machine.” 

It must be a little discomforting for you 
fellows ducking sniper bullets in the rice 
paddies to learn that some of your fellow 
Americans” are trying to foul things up at 
your headquarters. 

You must wonder what the folks back 
home really think. 

This letter is to let you know that most 
of us are with you—100%. 

We want you to know that you are not 
the forgotten men. 

You are in our thoughts every day. 

You may not realize this, because normally 
we don't spout our feelings. In fact, we are 
typical of the Silent Millions of non-demon- 
strators—those who back you with quiet 
concern and prayerful pride. We are pain- 
fully aware of the personal sacrifices you are 
making for the cause of liberty. 

For a long time we've been meaning to 
write to you-—but haven't, Finally, this 
march on Washington did it. We've decided 
we could no longer remain silently on the 
sidelines. 

Those who are marching in protest, those 
who desecrate our flag, those who burn draft 
cards—all make a lot of noise. They also make 
the headlines, And they present to the world 
a distorted picture of America. But, thank 
God, they are not typical. 

At best, they are a misguided minority 
whom we'll just have to ask you to defend 
along with the rest of us, Granted, the 
motives of some of these people may be 
pure. But they seem to think they have a 
unique right to protest in any way they take 
a notion—with faint respect for fellow 
citizens or servicemen, for their country’s 
laws, for their elected authorities, or even 
for others’ opinions, 

There is room for honest differences and 
doubts, but when demonstrations stir up 
sabotage, vandalism, and violence parading 
under the banner of rightful dissent, they 
threaten to tear our country apart. 

These protesters act as if they're the only 
ones who possess any morality. But we all 
have a conscience. And it might not be too 
surprising to find that some of us ordinary 
guys have even a litle more conscience than 
some of the sign bearers. 

Let's face it: nobody we know wants war. 

Everybody we know hates war. 

Everybody we know wishes this war were 
over. 

Everybody we know wants you home as 
soon as possible. 

We can’t think of one person who enjoys 
war, 

We don't. 

Our friends don't. 

Obviously, the protesters don’t. 

You don’t that's for sure. Yet—some of 
these people call you names like “murderers” 
and “hired killers,” implying that you're hav- 
ing a sadistic fleld day. 

Government officials don't enjoy war either. 
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So it’s ridiculous for anyone to chant yul- 
garities like: “Hey, hey, LBJ—how many kids 
did you kill today?” 

But there’s one thing that all of us do 
enjoy. 

That's the freedom of the most fortunate 
land in the world. It is a historic privilege 
to be a free citizen of America. This freedom 
is part of the heritage we cherish and for 
which we have and always will pay any price, 
including our lives. 

Despite our country’s admitted shortcom- 
ings, most of us appreciate the opportunity 
of living here. Most of us wouldn't trade 
places—or systems—with the people of any 
other country. 

Most of us are grateful to the brave men 
of other generations who have fought and 
died to preserve this priceless freedom. 

Most of us today are humbly indebted to 
you and to our sons and brothers and hus- 
bands and fathers who are fighting—and 
dying—in Viet Nam for freedom. And for us. 

Yes, the majority of Americans love Amer- 
ica and the American way. 

Even the protesters enjoy their unearned 
freedom—although they might not admit 
it. They're too busy shouting about the vir- 
tues of “the other side.” 

But no one knows better than you about 
“the other side.” 

You know—and we do, too—that interna- 
tional communism is determined to obliterate 
us and enslave the world, Communism must 
be contained, This is vital to our world, our 
lives, our future, and our children. 

You know—and we do, too—that Hanol's 
blind hunger for the subjugation of the free 
people of Viet Nam has made peace nego- 
tiations impossible to date, even with several 
bombing pauses. 

You know—and we do, too—that the 
other side” has deliberately assassinated and 
tortured many, many more innocent civilians 
in the South than our air raids have acci- 
dently Killed near military targets in the 
North. 

You know—and we do, too—that if you 
and your companions were to leave Viet Nam 
today, the iron hand of communism would 
clamp down tomorrow, And South Viet Nam 
would become another East Germany—an- 
other cowed Cuba. 

You know—and we do, too—that your 
presence in South Viet Nam is a guarantee 
to freedom-loving people everywhere that 
they will not be forsaken. And so a remark- 
able number of you have voluntarily re- 
enlisted to return to Viet Nam. 

You know—and we do, too—that a strong 
stand in Viet Nam by the champions of hu- 
man rights reduces the chances of a larger 
war. And it is holding off communist take- 
overs of other nations In southeast Asia. 

You know—and we do, too—that appease- 
ment has never worked and never will. 

We hope that all who read this letter over 
here and feel the way we feel will do three 
things: 

1. We hope they'll tear out this page— 
and atrmall it to you, maybe with a letter 
of their own—to give you a bit of moral en- 
couragement. 

2. We hope they'll write letters—and ex- 
press their points ot view to their Govern- 
ment officials, to their friends and relatives, 
and to all the news media, 

3. We hope they'll speak up—and quit 
apologizing for how much they love this 
country. Get off the defensive. On to the 
offensive. 

We believe that when sound-thinking peo- 
ple want to say something, they should say 
It. When they want to do something, they 
should do it. 

If more solid citizens would speak out to 
the protestors, perhaps we could even set 
them straight. 

We believe the time is here for the voice 
of responsible patriotism to be heard. 

The sooner this is done and the sooner we 
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present a united front, the sooner you'll be 
home from a peaceful Viet Nam. 
In behalf of the Silent Millions, 
Warty PHILLIPS of WGN, 
(And over 3500 citizens of Chicago and 
the Midwest who contributed to the 
cost of this letter). 


New Reference Book on the Hungarian 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr, HORTON, Mr, Speaker, it was re- 
cently my pleasure to be visited by two 
distinguished Hungarians, Gen. Lajos 
Veres and Mr. Istvan Gereben. During 
their visit they presented to me a book 
which Mr. Gereben helped prepare, “The 
Hungarian Revolution in Perspective.” 
This book is a collection of brief state- 
ments made by world leaders during and 
after the Hungarian revolution of 1956, 
and includes a series of detailed studies 
of the economic, historical, social, and 
political conditions and traditions which 
led to the revolution. 

One of the virtues of this work is that 
it does not dwell upon the details of the 
revolution or the infamous tactics which 
were used to wrench victory from the 
hands of the valiant freedom fighters. 
Rather, it concentrates on placing this 
event in its proper place in the broad 
context of world history. 

The first segment of the book is com- 
prised of capsule opinions of many world 
leaders about the revolution. Men of 
such divergent views and positions as 
former Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy, Senator Evererr DIRKSEN, Joseph 
Cardinal Ritter, Pope Pius XII. Jean- 
Paul Satre, former Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev, and Jomo Kenyatta are quoted 
in the opening pages of the book. Their 
conflicting, competing, and complemen- 
tary views, many expressed quite some 
time after the fact of the revolution, 
form a most interesting mosaic. 

Premier Khrushchev views the revolu- 
tion and Russian intervention in it as 
one Socialist country coming to the aid 
of another in time of severe need. For- 
mer President Dwight Eisenhower on 
the other hand commented: 

The terror imposed on Hungary repudiates 
and negates almost every article in the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. That these hu- 
man rights have been so fiagrantly repudi- 
ated is cause for worldwide mourning. 


These two excerpts are typical of the 
views which are juxtaposed in the open- 
ing pages of this volume. 

Following this introductory material is 
a series of carefully analytical essays 
which consider how the events of October 
of 1956 fit into the pattern of world his- 
tory and what impact they have had on 
the subsequent pattern of that history. I 
believe that the casual reader of this book 
may well find the first of these essays to 
be among the most interesting. 
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In it Salvador de Madariaga, the 
widely respected European chronologer, 
details the social and political circum- 
stances before, during, and after World 
War II which contributed to the descent 
of the Iron Curtain over Eastern Europe. 
From this he moves to a consideration of 
the international political factors which 
permitted the Soviet Union to act with 
impunity in reestablishing a Communist 
government in Hungary. 

Hungarian readers or those persons 
with a particular involvement in the 
revolution and its consequences may be 
equally fascinated by the contribution of 
Louis Gogolak, one of Europe’s pre- 
eminent authorities on Hungarian- 
Czech-Slovak history. His work care- 
fully recounts Russian-Hungarian rela- 
tions during this century, particularly 
since World War II. 

As would be expected, Madariago, 
Gogolak, and the other authors share an 
obvious bias in favor of the freedom fight- 
ers and their fellow Hungarians, How- 
ever, their analyses of the world situation 
are generally acute and reflect a studied 
effort to separate fact from opinion. 

Perhaps because some time passed be- 
tween the revolution and the writing of 
most of the works contained in this vol- 
ume, this effort at objectivity is surpris- 
ingly successful. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the contrasts between 
the lives of my two distingished guests, 
General Veres and Mr. Istvan Gereben. 

These two men represent the best of 
Hungary's past and the hope of its fu- 
ture. 

General Veres, now 78 years old and 
living in England, is a much-decorated 
soldier, who in 1944 was designated by 
then head of state Horthy as “homo 
regius“ —his successor in the event 
Horthy were killed. In October 1944, 
Veres was captured and sentenced to 
death but this sentence was later re- 
duced to life imprisonment. By the war's 
end Veres was liberated and had as- 
sumed a prominent role in the under- 
ground opposition to Russian rule. 

In 1947, General Veres was among 
several hundred members of the under- 
ground who were sentenced to prison for 
their activities. This prison sentence was 
also cut short, this time by Hungarian 
freedom fighters, who freed him during 
the 1956 revolution. 

It is the heritage left by such out- 
standing Hungarians as General Veres 
that stimulates and motivates such 
younger men as Istvan Gereben, whom I 
have known for several years. Gereben, a 
_young and prominent oceanographer and 
geophysist, is now an American citizen 
who left his native Hungary after ac- 
tively participating in the 1956 revolu- 
tion. He continues to work tirelessly to 
stimulate American concern for an un- 
derstanding of the captive peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 

Since arriving in Congress I have been 
continually concerned that the Ameri- 
can people understand the oppression 
which the peoples of the captive nations 
must endure. Because of this concern I 
last year served as the chairman of the 
Board of the American Citizens Commit- 
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tee to Commerate the 10th Anniversary 
of the Hungarian Revolution. This con- 
cern now prompts me to commend this 
book to my colleagues, I am sure each of 
you would find it to be a highly readable 
and valuable reference work. 


President Johnson Reaffirms the New 
Focus on Opportunity for Mexican 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Mexican American citizen of the 
United States was again the focus of 
opportunity by the American Govern- 
ment. 

From all over the country, representa- 
tives of the Mexican American commu- 
nity, independent specialists, and gov- 
ernment officials came together in El 
Paso, Tex., to discuss proposed solutions 
to Mexican American problems, 

It was a fitting followup to the new 
focus on opportunity for Mexican Ameri- 
cans announced by President Johnson 
some months ago. 

Indeed, the President himself came to 
El Paso to tell the gathering that al- 
though much had been accomplished by 
Spanish-speaking citizens during the last 
three decades, more had to be done. 

He pledged the aid and assistance of 
Government in achieving those ends. 

The President talked about progress 
being made in jobs, health, education, 
housing and civil rights. 

He talked about the work of the new 
Interagency Committee on Mexican 
American Affairs. 

And he cited the tens of thousands of 
Mexican Americans who had received 
job training during the last 3 years 
throughout the Southwest and West with 
Government help. 

He talked of the 2 million children 
who had received the benefit of Project 
Headstart. 

And he pledged continuing efforts to 
bring the Spanish-speaking resident of 
the Southwest up to the level of first- 
class citizenship. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp the remarks of President 
Johnson made at the Mexican American 
Conference in El Paso, Tex., this past 
weekend: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE, EL Paso, Tex. 
Mr. President and Mrs. Diaz Ordaz; Mr. 
Minister and Mrs. Carrillo Flores; 
Governor Connally; distinguished members 
of the Senate and House; distinguished 
Delegate to the United Nations, Dr. Garcia: 

I am here on a mission that fills me with 
a great deal of pride and with deep satis- 
faction. 

The Chamizal is now Mexican territory. 
The United States of America and United 
States of Mexico have solved a political prob- 
lem of more than 100 years’ standing. 

So the fiesta that you are enjoying serves 
a dual purpose: 
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First, to celebrate the Chamizal, and 

Second, to concentrate our attention on 
the achievement, and the concerns, of Amer- 
ica’s Mexican-American people, 

This is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that the Federal Government of the United 
States has sent five of its top Cabinet officers 
across the land to search for new ways to 
fulfill the fundamental hopes of Spanish- 
speaking Americans—hopes and yearnings 
that they have for good education for their 
children, good jobs for their workers, good 
wages, good health, and good housing. 

This is not much to ask, but we have a 
long way to go in order to get it. 

This is home country for me, as you know. 

When I talk with you about the problems 
and the potentials of the Mexican-American, 
I am talking about people I have known all 
of my life and care about deeply, These peo- 
ple are proud people. They are people who are 
older in history than the United States of 
America itself. 

What a change there has been in your 
Uves—in all our lves—since I was a poor 
schoolteacher in a Mexican-American school 
at Cotulla, Texas, 40 years ago. Most people 
in Texas then-——-Mexican-American included, 
Uved on the farm and made their living in 
the fields. 

Few Mexican-Americans had moved into 
better jobs, where they could offer their 
families a few of the comforts of life. 

There has been a good deal of upward 
movement during these 40 years. It is en- 
couraging, but it is not enough, 

Tens of thousands of Spanish-speaking 
Americans entered professional and technical 
occupations during this period. 

They became managers, executives, and 
proprietors. 

They worked as key employees in some of 
the great new industries of the Southwest. 

But for too many years your government 
paid too little heed to both the status and 
the hopes of the Mexican-American com- 
munity. 

For too many years Americans who were 
poor remained invisible. 

But in the 1960's, we decided that an era 
of neglect must come to an end. 

With the help of a great Congress, we 
wrote into law more measures to train, to 
educate, to heal, and to house more Ameri- 
cans than had ever been written in all of 
our history before. 

We were abused, criticized, and condemned, 
but we wrote into law two landmark civil 
rights acts to guarantee that no American 
would be deprived of opportunity by the 
prejudice of other Americans. 

We did all of this amidst a sea of contro- 
versy. That was to be expected. So far as 
I can determine, no President has ever done 
anything that is very worthwhile without 
controversy. 

And I would much rather be controversial 
than complacent—or just critical. You will 
be hearing more about that in the days to 
come. 

The effort and the controversy have been 
worth it. For the first time, we had the tools 
to work with each minority in a way that 
met its particular needs—that provided help, 
without regimentation or conformity. 

For the Spanish-speaking citizen, there 
was a New Focus on Opportunity.“ 

He gained a powerful voice in the est 
councils of government, the voice of a dis- 
tinguished public servant who sits with the 
Cabinet committee and gives the Mexican- 
American community of our Nation able 
leadership—Vicente T. Ximenes. 

I am very pleased to observe, from the 
Baltimore Sun front page this morning, that 
the distinguished Dr. Hector Garcia, the 
first Mexican-American to ever sit as a dele- 
gate to the United Nations, sat in the United 
Nations yesterday and made a speech in 
Spanish to that great body. 

Yes, we have found programs that an- 
swered their special needs in 1 , edu- 
eation and economic development, 
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And those programs respected the rich 
and unique cultural traditions. 

In the last four years, your Government 
has trained tens of thousands of Mexican- 
Americans in the Rio Grande Valley and 
throughout the Southwest, for useful and 
rewarding jobs. 

And we have reached down into the smail- 
est town and the largest city to do this. 

And just as fundamental as jobs is educa- 
tion. 

In four years we have passed 36 landmark 
education bills. We have tripled the money 
invested in these programs from $4 billion 
to more than $12 billion in education in 
this country in the last three years. We 
are doing three times as much today as 
we were doing three years ago. 

These are not just statistics. They rep- 
resent children being prepared to take part 
in America’s prosperity and in America's 
future. 

Let me tell you the story this afternoon 
of a young Mexican-American named Frank 
(Pancho) Mansera who came to visit me 
the other day in the White House. 

Pancho got off to a rough start in life. 
He was sickly. His parents were poor. When 
he came into the Head Start program, he 
could hardly talk or walk, even though he 
was five years old. 

But after medical treatment and the 
stimulus of people who cared about his ed- 
ucation, Pancho moved ahead like the wind. 
He became cheerful. He was active, alert, 
healthier. He wanted to learn. He was a 
bright child. He just needed a chance. Head 
Start and the Government of the United 
States—through the Congress of the United 
States—gave him that start. And they are 
going to give other children that. We will be 
voting to give hundreds of thousands of 
other children that when we pass the Poverty 
Program—I hope in the next few days. 

There are more than 2 million Pancho 
Manseras who have gotten a new educational 
head start already. There are millions more 
who need to. 

And.if I have my way, they will return to 
this country much more than they have re- 
ceived. 

We are moving forward to set up addition- 
al community health centers for needy fam- 
ilies. 

In 41 different sections in our country now 
we have Neighborhood Health Centers that 
we didn't have just a few months ago, But 
we need more than 41. 

We are ready to launch other Neighbor- 
hood Health Centers for San Luis, Colorado 
and Taos County, New Mexico, It could help 
more than 7,000 Spanish-speaking citizens 
in a remote area that has only two doctors 
and limited health facilities. 

So we are moving forward. Nobody knows 
better than you how far we have to go. 

Nobody can know, who has not experienced 
it, what it is like to be turned away at a per- 
sonnel office because you have a strange ac- 
cent. Nobody knows from the outside what 
it is like to have your children stumbling 
over words in a schoolbook, because a teacher 
hasn't taken the extra time to help them 
learn. Nobody can know, but those who have 
lived it, how a man wonders whether he 
will ever break free of the old cycle of just 
following the crops, and give his son a better 
chance. 

A lesser people might have despaired. A 
lesser people might have given up a long 
time ago. But your people didn’t give up. 
They believed they were full-fledged citizens 
of the greatest Nation on earth, even if 
others didn’t always treat them as such. 


It is a long way from the Cotulla school- 
house to where I live now, but we have made 
progress and we are going to make more. 

Today their time has come. With the help 
of their government—but far more im- 
portantly, by their own hard work and 
with high good humor—they are entering 
into their rightful heritage as Americans. 
They are contributing to their country’s wel- 
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fare here, and to their country's security 
abroad. 

I can tell you that nothing I have seen 
since those days long ago when I left that 
classroom has given me greater happiness. 

I hope that in my time of leadership that 
I have helped to make some of it happen. I 
know that in the time that remains, I am 
going to do all that one man can do to make 
the promise of these years multiply among 
the Mexican-American people. And you can 
be certain of that. 

In the last 12 months, of the 129 Nations 
in the world, the President of the United 
States has conferred with more than 80 of 
the Heads of State. That is a record since 
the founding of this Government. 

And theré is another record—in all of 
those more than 80 meetings, none has been 
as pleasant, as successful, or as fruitful as 
thte one just concluded with the distin- 
guished leader of Mexico. 

I want all of you to know his beautiful, 
gracious, enlightened wife, Mrs. Diaz Ordaz, 
the First Lady of Mexico. 

And Mrs. Johnson. 

The Senate had to adjourn today because 
we had the Majority Leader and most of the 
distinguished gentlemen on the plane—Sen- 
ators coming down here with us. I would 
like to ask the Members of the Senate and 
the Members of the Congress, including all 
of our own delegation—Members of the 
House and Senator Yarborough—to please 
stand and take a hand. 

I want to ask our distinguished Governor 
to please stand and take a hand—Governor 
Connally. 

Now ladies and gentlemen, I want to pre- 
sent to you the great leader of a great 
people, a statesman, a man who understands 
the needs of not only his own people but 
the people of the world, a man who is pro- 
viding international leadership—not only in 
this hemisphere, but throughout the world— 
because today in Afghanistan and Iran, in 
India and Pakistan, they are receiving the 
blessings of the laboratories that produced 
the Mexican wheat under the leadership of 

the great Nation the President represents 

th Nation of Mexico. In the years to come, 
you will find—not only in this hemisphere, 
but throughout other lands—the mark of 
leadership of the Mexican people. No one 
will contribute more than His Excellency, 
the able, the cordial, the friendly good neigh- 
bor, Diaz Ordaz. 


Fountainhead of Communism Is in 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


J OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we are prone 
to overlook the fact that communism is 
our real enemy and that the fountain- 
head of communism is in Russia. Regard- 
less of appearances, Hanoi is not our only 
enemy. It is well to watch what the So- 
viets will do, too. This is pointed out very 
carefully and capably in an article by 
Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC, re- 
tired, which has received considerable 
note. I submit it for reprinting in the 
RECORD: 

Sovier Arms BUILDUP Hrrs Ominous NOTE 
(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle USMC (ret.)) 
WasnhiIncton.—There are some strange, and 


ominous, things going on in the Soviet Union 
these days. 
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While Communist First Secretary Leonid 
Brezhney and Premier Alexei Kosygin keep 
talking about their desire for peace, their 


government is doing things that reflect an . 


opposite policy. 

The proceedings and decisions of the recent 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet, the parlia- 
ment of the Soviet Union, underline the mili- 
tant trend of Russian governmental action. 

Unfortunately, the real meaning of what 
the Supreme Soviet did in rubber-stamping 
Kremlin decisions has been largely overlooked 
in the United States. The dominant theme 
of the parliamentary meeting was support of 
Communist aggression internationally and a 
military buildup at home. - 

MILITANT NOTE 


With an eye to domestic, as well as foreign 
reaction, the Kremlin bosses sugar-coated the 
bigger arms outlay with promises of increased 
consumer goods. But the essence of the 
Soviet. action was distinctly militant. 

Soviet military expenditures are being in- 
creased, it was officially announced, by about 
15 per cent. However, this is just part of the 
story. Longtime observers of Kremlin meth- 
ods say there is a big difference between what 
the Kremlin says it is spending for military 
purposes and what it actually spends. 

This is because vast amounts are con- 
cealed under costs of non-military govern- 
mental projects. Consequently, say the 
Kremlin Watchers, the real military expendi- 
ture could be as much as three times the 
officially announced budget. 

There was a distinctly bellicose tone to 
the official Kremlin explanation for the up- 
ward zoom in defense costs. The culprit, as 
the Communist leadership explained it, is the 
United States. It is U.S. “criminal aggres- 
sion” in Vietnam that is largely to blame, 
according to the Moscow party line. 


MORE HANOI AID 


Consequently, the Kremlin is raising mili- 
tary spending to send more weapons and 
other war material to Ho Chi Minh, premier 
of North Vietnam. 

This portion of the proceedings of the 
Supreme Soviet should make it clear that 
the Russian leadership openly and officially 
is a partner of Ho in waging war against us 
and our allies in Vietnam. 

In addition to the boost in defense ex- 
penditures, the Soviet Union took other ac- 
tions dempnstrating the increased emphasis 
on military preparedness. 

The 1,517 delegates to the Supreme Soviet 
unanimously endorsed the Kremlin plan for 
changes in the draft law. The new Jaw calls 
for compulsory military training for the last 
two years of high school. This includes the 
assignment of military officers to the facul- 
ties of all high schools. 

SERVICE REDUCED 


Another aspect of the Russian military 
manpower expansion calls for a reduction of 
military service for draftees from three to 
two years in the army and air force, and 
from four to three in the navy. At the same 
time, the basic draft age was reduced from 
19 to 18 years. 

This is no softening of military manpower 
policy. Rather, the actual result will be more 
Russian youths being put through military 
service in a shorter period of time. This, in 
turn, means getting a bigger reserve mobiliza- 
tion base at a faster rate. 

All of this brings us to the question: Why 
have the Kremlin bosses decided to adopt 
such a jolting acceleration in mass military 
training? 

One answer is that the Kremlin is deter- 
mined to continue its expansionist policies 
and recognizes what it takes to back them 
up. x 
Realism requires our realization that Rus- 
sian saber-rattling that has frayed the free 
world's nerves since World War II is now to 
be accompanied by saber-sharpening. 


It is also notable that the Soviets have 
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admitted their contributions to the take- 
over of the Chinese mainland by the 
Chinese Communists 18 years ago. This is 
described in a news report from the 
Chinese Information Service, and I sub- 
mit it also for reprinting: 
Rabro Moscow: “We HELPED Mao TAKE OVER 
MAINLAND” 


Tarr ET, October 4.—Radio Moscow admitted 
today that the Soviet Union “made great con- 
tributions” to the takeover of the Chinese 
mainland by the Chinese Communists 18 
years ago. 

The official Soviet organ, In a Chinese-lan- 
guage broadcast monitored here, quoted a 
Soviet military observer as saying that after 
V-J Day in 1945, the Soviet Union obstructed 
the takeover of northeast China by Chinese 
government troops, handed over large 
amounts of weapons surrendered by the 
Japanese troops to the Chinese Communists, 
and cooperated with the latter to seize 
strongholds held by government forces. 

The military specialist revealed that the 
weapons transferred to Chinese Communist 
forces at the end of the war included more 
than 700,000 rifles, 14,000 light and heavy 
machineguns, 1,800 artillery pieces, 700 tanks, 
800 airplanes, more than 800 depots full of 
ammunition, and other military supplies as 
well as vessels of the Japanese fleet on the 
Sungari River. 

As a result, Radio Moscow pointed out, the 
strength of Mao Tse-tung’s troops more than 
doubled overnight. Chinese Communist 
forces had twice the number of rifles than 
they had before V Day, their number of 
artillery pieces increased by three times, and 
ammunition by 20 times. 

The military observer was also quoted as 
saying that after their occupation of Dairen 
and Port Arthur in northeast China at the 
end of the war, the Russian troops. rejected 
the request of the Chinese government for 
sending troops to land at the two key sea- 
ports, thus cutting off their advance to the 
inland provinces. 

“The Russian troops also cooperated with 
the Chinese Communist troops in taking over 

Chengteh, Weihaiwei and other stra- 
tegical points from government 
troops,” the observer was quoted as saying. 


National Flood Insurance Act of 1967 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1985) to amend 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to 


provide for a national program of flood in- 
surance, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Chairman, I 
support the National Flood Insurance 
Act of 1967. 

As I know from experience along the 
Mississippi, communities in a river basin, 
as well as along the seacoast, become 
completely immobilized following a ma- 
jor flood. They must depend on the Fed- 
eral Government and voluntary relief 
agencies to provide various forms of as- 
sistance. Some State and local govern- 
ments have limited programs to assist a 
flood area, but disaster relief is inade- 
quate to provide for the necessary res- 
toration of heavily damaged areas. 
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The estimated annual losses from 
floods have been increasing. Despite large 
expenditures for flood protection, this 
increasing exposure to flood damage oc- 
curs as a growing population occupies 
end uses more of our flood plains and sea- 
coasts. 

We have acknowledged the seriousness 
of the flood damage problem since 1936 
when the Nation inaugurated a fiood pro- 
tection policy which has invested more 
than 88 billion dollars in flood protection 
and prevention through the Corps of 
Engineers and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Despite these measures, each year the 
homes and household goods of thousands 
of families are destroyed and damaged by 
floods, Flood damages are particularly 
bad for the homeowner who still owes a 
mortgage on his home, or a small busi- 
nessman whose livelihood is tied up in 
his business. 

Various forms of assistance presently 
ayailable are helpful to flood victims but 
they are usually only enough to enable 
the victims to start the process of physi- 
cal and financial rehabilitation. In many 
cases relief is not forthcoming until after 
the area has been declared a disaster 
area. There are also limitations under 
Federal assistance. programs on the 
amounts of money available at any one 
time to meet these emergencies. More- 
over, a disaster that is large for a partic- 
ular locality might not be considered 
large on a national scale and might not 
be eligible for assistance under certain 
Federal programs. 

In addition, relief measures for those 
who suffer flood losses do nothing to 
encourage wise use of land subject to 
flooding or to discourage increased ex- 
posure of life and property in such loca- 
tions. 

These facts underline the need for a 
program which will make insurance 
against flood damage available and en- 
courage persons to become aware of the 
risk of occupying the flood plains, and 
reduce the mounting Federal expendi- 
tures for disaster relief assistance. 

I urge the House to pass the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1967. 


In Honor of John Edward McGinn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I noticed an article which ap- 
peared recently in the Alameda Times- 
Star, a newspaper published in my dis- 
trict. The article struck me with a sense 
of sadness and at the same time a great 
feeling of pride in a young man who lived 
in my district. This young man served in 
the Peace Corps in the west African vil- 
lage of Kadjebi in Ghana for 2 years 
teaching literature and grammar. After 
returning to the United States in 1964, 
while serving as a Peace Corps recruiter, 
he was killed in a tragic automobile ac- 
cident; thus, apparently cutting short 
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his career dedicated to the service of his 
country and to humanity. However, he 
was not to be forgotten among the people 
whom he had unselfishly served. The pêo- 
ple of the village, together with his for- 
mer Peace Corps colleagues, have begun 
construction of a library to be named in 
his honor, the John Edward McGinn 
Memorial Library. This was in fulfillment 
of his own ambition to establish such a 
facility in the village in which he had 
worked so diligently. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege 
for me to make the following insertion in 
the Recorp to honor the memory of this 
outstanding young man who bore credit 
to his family, his community and his 
country. 

From the Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star, Oct. 
21, 1967] 
West AFRICAN VILLAGE LIBRARY MEMORIAL Ser 
FOR ALAMEDA CORPSMAN 


A Ubrary in a West African village will be 
dedicated In memory of an idealistic young 
Alameda man, it was learned yesterday. 

In December, the villagers in tiny Kadjebi; 
in the nation of Ghana, will formally open 
their first library. 

It will bear the name of John Edward 
McGinn, an Alamedan who served in the 
Peace Corps in that faraway village before he 
met death in an auto, accident in 1964. He 
was 26. 

“The library will not only be a living testi- 
mony to the good work the late John McGinn 
did while he was here With us, but will also 
make a significant contribution to the prog- 
ress of education in Ghana,” a letter from a 
Ghana resident to the Alameda parents of 
McGinn said. 

A graduate of St. Joseph’s High School in 
1955, Mr. McGinn was the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Edward J. McGinn of 1303 Bay St. 

TWO YEARS’ SERVICE 


He served with the Peace Corps in the vil- 
lage of Kadjeb{ for two years, teaching litera- 
ture and grammar, and helped the villagers 
put together their first promise of a library. 

“He loved his work in Africa and his one 
ambition was to go back there,” his mother 
said yesterday. 

But while back in the United States in 
1964, serving as a Peace Corps recruiter, the 
former Alamedan was killed in an auto acci- 
dent in Pennsylvania, 

His friends in Ghana decided to do some- 
thing to keep his name alive. 

And what better tribute than to construct 
@ library, an endeavor which the former 
Alameda man had championed. 

DRIVE LAUNCHED 


Working including villagers, former stu- 
dents of the Peace Corps volunteer, and fel- 
low Peace Corps members started the ball 
rolling. 

The result is that a one-story, white stucco 
building—-The John McGinn Memorial Li- 
brary—will be officially opened this winter. 

Mrs. McGinn said she is now seeking con- 
tributions of books to be shipped to the vil- 
lage of Kadjebi to line the shelves in the 
library dedicated to her son. 

Contributors are urged to contact Mrs. 
McGinn at 523-3567. 

FAMILY 

The late Peace Corps volunteer was the 
brother of Dr. Philip 8. McGinn, Army cap- 
tain; Ellen T. McGinn, teacher in Maryland; 
Mrs. Herbert Launer of Berkeley; Mary Mc- 
Ginn, San Prancisco State College student, 
and Anne McGinn, who attends St. Joseph’s 
Grammar School in Alameda, 

He was a graduate of the University of 
California in Berkeley, with a bachelor’s de- 
gree In English and a master’s degree. 

“His death was a great blow to us,” vil- 
lagers of Kadjebi wrote to his parents after 
his death. 
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“I am certain my son would be overjoyed 
that his dream—a public library in the vil- 
lage in Ghana where he spent such a happy 
and productive period—is coming true,” his 
mother added yesterday. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S: 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra.copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent; Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent ort 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge af 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


$ 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
8 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
39). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


The 75th Anniversary of the First Catholic 
Slovak Ladies Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 1 I had the honor of attending the 


75th anniversary of the founding of the 


First Catholic Slovak Ladies Association 
of America. This organization for three- 
quarters of a century has not only con- 
tributed greatly to the welfare of its 
membership, and its church, but has co- 
operated with many local civic organiza- 
tions as well as supporting all patriotic 
programs in cooperation with the local 
community, county, State, and Nation. 
The following has been submitted as a 
review of the celebration of the com- 
memoration of this anniversary: 
SLOVAK LADIES ASSOCIATION MARKS 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Helen Kocan’ District of the First 
Catholic Slovak Ladies Assn. celebrated the 
75th anniversary of the founding of the or- 
ganization in Whiting, Indiana on Sunday, 
October 1. 1967. 

The Diamond Jubilee celebration began 
with a Mass of Thanksgiving at St. John 
the Baptist Catholic Church at 10:30 a.m. 
The Rev. Edward Homco C.p.p5S., pastor, 
Was celebrant, and Rev. John Kostik CPPS. 
delivered the homily. Also present were Rt. 
Rev. Megr. Clement Miynarovich, and Rev. 
Jos. Partaseck OF.M., from the Franciscan 
Monastery in Valparaiso, Indiana. 

The solemnities began as the Jr. Order 
Members in their colorful red and white 
drill-team uniforms led the procession of 
National, District, Local officers and mem- 
bers. The Mixed Choir of St. John's sang 
“Tollite Holtias’ (Praise Ye the Lord of 
Hosts) by St. Saens; then followed an organ 
Cortege played by Don Kometz, organist and 
choirmaster at St. John’s. As the procession 
Was ending, the cholr sang “Krasna si Maria“ 
(Beautiful Mother). At the offertory of the 
Mass, Jr. Members of the Jednota presented 
gifts to the celebrant. The Jednota members 
and the choir sang a Slovak Hymn in Honor 
of St. Ann, Patroness of the organization, 
during the offertory. A string ensemble 
added to the beauty of the music and the 
ceremonies. The Choir sang the Slovak Mo- 
tet, “Zdravas Bud Maria,“ (Hall Mary) dur- 
ing the communion. Also sung at the Com- 
munion was the Slovak Hymn “Da Mihi 
Jezis” (Jesus, Offer Me Thy Heart). The Mass 
ended with the singing of the Hymn, “Duso 
Krestanska,” (Christian Heart, Praise the 
Lord). The Choir sang “Break Forth into 
Joy“ as a recessional anthem. The words and 
composers of the traditional Slovak Hymns 
sung at this mass are of ancient origin and 
unknown. 

Approximately 500 people attended the 
anniversary dinner which followed the Mass 
in the Panel Room. Eleanor Kochis, District 
President, delivered the welcome address. The 
Rev. M. Fred Bach, pastor of Immaculate 
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Heart parish, was the toastmaster. The In- 
vocatlon was delivered by the Rey. Joseph 
Semancik. The audience then joined in with 
the singing of the “Star Spangled Banner“; 
accompanist was Susan Hruskocy. Five girls 
(representing all the Jr. District Members) 
presented an Anniversary cake to the Na- 
tional President. With this the audience sang 
“Happy Anniversary.” Rt. Rev. Msgr. Miyna- 
rovich, the Shakespeare of the Slovaks, comi- 
posed and delivered a beautiful toast to the 
organization. The address was given by 
Elizabeth Lipoysky, national president of the 
F. C. S L. U., Bethlehem, Penn. Sophie Gresko, 
Anna Gandy, Susan Lavenda, and Ann 
Hruskovich were honored by the district for 
bringing in the most membership during the 
Diamond Jubilee Campaign by a presenta- 
tion of gifts by Mary Kovacik, Secretary and 
Mary Slosarcik, Treasurer. On the occasion 
of the 75th Diamond Jubilee a presentation 
of new memberships was made by Mary 
Therese Gresko, and Mary Beth Kucka. 
Greetings were then given by the Honorable 
Ray J. Madden, our Congressman whom we all 
hold in high esteem. Then followed greetings 
from Mrs. Anna K. Hruskovich, National 
Trustee, F. CS. L. A. Introduction of National, 
District, and District Branch Officers. Guests 
introduced were Mrs. Anna Pusillo Editor of 
the F.C.S.L.A. Magazine; Joseph Grenchik, 
Mayor of Whiting; Judge William Obermiller 
of Whiting; and Joseph Klen, Lake County 
Recorder. 

During Mrs. Eleanor Kochis’ closing re- 
marks, she her gratitude on be- 
half of all present to Congressman Madden 
who took time off from his very busy schedule 
to be with us for this occasion. Through Mr. 
Madden, our ist Cath. Slov. Ladies As- 
socintion, and some of our National Officers, 
and prominent Slovaks were given recogni- 
tion in the Congressional Records for their 
achievements. Mr. Madden also was instru- 
mental in getting us a Slovak Postmaster in 
Whiting. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS 


President—Elizabeth Lipovsky, Bethlehem, 


Pa. 

Vice President—Veronica Radocha, Coal- 
dale, Pa. 

Vice President—Veronica Borsogo, Po- 
land, Ohio. 

Vice President—Tillie Bacik, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Secretary—Susaa Matuscak, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer — Anna Tasso, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Trustee—Anns Hruskovich, Whiting, In- 
diana. 

Trustee—Mary Haydu, Swissvale, Pa. 

Auditors—Mary Osadjan, Chicago, III. Ella 
Viasaty, Braddock, Pa. Sophie Gresko, Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

Anna Fusillo, Editor, Gary, Indiana. 

National Chaplain—Monsignor Michael M. 
Tondra, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS, LAKE COUNTY, IND. AND 
JOLIET, ILL, KNOWN AS HELEN KOCAN DIS- 
TRIcT 


President—Eleanor Kochis, Whiting, In- 
diana 


Vice Presidents—ist Caroline kukuch, In- 
diana Harbor; 2nd Sue Chizmark, Joliet, Ui. 
Treasurer——Mary Slosarcik, Gary, Ind. 
Secretary—Mary Kovacik, Munster, Ind. 

Auditors—Anna DeVore, East Chicago, 
Ind., Anna Kaminsky, Hammond, Ind., Anna 
Gandy, Whiting. 

The First Catholic Slovak Ladies Assn., a 


fraternal insurance society, was started by 
a poor immigrant woman, Anna Hurban of 
Cleveland, in 1892. Today its membership 
exceeds 103,000 with branches located 
throughout the Nation and Canada. Its as- 
sets total over $41,000,000. 

Well known for its benevolence, the 
FCSLA donated $100,000 to the SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Institute in Rome, and at their 
recent convention in Cleveland in July, the 
organization donated $27,000 to various re- 
ligious orders in addition to the $10,000 gift 
to Bishop Clarence Issenmann of Cleveland, 
for the education of a seminarian for the 
diocesan priesthood. 

They also have a home for the aged, 
known as Villa Sancta Anna, 25000 Chagrin 
Bivd., Beachwood Village, Ohio. 


N. L. “Skip” Wymard: A Great Pennsyl- 
vanian Relires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I have met 
few people in Pennsylvania for whom I 
have a warmer feeling than I have for a 
fine gentleman named “Skip” Wymard. 
He is a great gentleman, a great Penn- 
sylvanian. aa 

There was a reception held in honor 
of “Skip” who is retiring after some 47 
years with the Gulf Oil Co. It was a re- 
ception to which many distinguished 
guests came to pay their own personal 
tribute to “Skip.” But just as significant- 
ly, it provided John M. Cummings of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer with the oppor- 
tunity of writing a column on “Skip.” 

Mr. Speaker, I know you will want to 
join me in wishing “Skip” well in his re- 
tirement. He is indeed the precise sort of 
American of whom we can be proud. He 
has been a distinguished businessman, 
and one who has given his time gener- 
ously to the betterment of his own com- 
munity and the State. With your per- 
mission, Mr. Speaker, I will append here 
the column from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer: 

A LITTLE on RETIREMENT 
(By John M. Cummings) 

Last Friday, we went down to the Barclay 
Hotel to attend another type of ceremony. 
Our old friend “Skip,” or N. L. Wymard, after 
some 47 years with the Gulf Ou Co., was 
retiring. In his younger and more supple 
days, Skip“ was quite a footballer at George- 
town. For years after his graduation he ref- 
ereed football games all over the country. He 
never lost interest in the game. 

There he was, ramrod straight, with his 
two daughters and their husbands from 
Washington. Skip“ is a Pittsburgher who 
came east with Jim Duff when the big red- 
head was Governor. He was on the Governor’s 
legal staff at Harrisburg. 
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The room in which the reception was held 
was alive with judges, especially those of 
the Federal type. While there were to be no 
speeches, beyond a tribute to “Skip” by 
Judge Harold K. Wood, several others found it 
necessary to press forward and deliver an 
opinion. 

It’s no secret to readers of this corner of 
the paper, that we have a sourpuss for this 
retirement racket. Young men like “Skip,” 
at the top of their usefulness, are retired. 
They are expected to sit down and twiddle 
their thumbs or ramble through a pasture 
like a wornout horse. 

“Skip” had only 47 years with the Gulf Co. 
Invitations to retirement ceremonies have 
become so frequent that we seldom take our 
hat off the rack. We keep it on the night 
table by the side of the bed. 

It is our information that “Skip” Wymard 
is not going to pass the time twiddling his 
thumbs by the side of the kitchen stove. 
Just as soon as his stomach clears the rich 
food he had at the recent clambake, he's 
going to work. 


American Banker Daily Newspaper Puts 
Squarely Up to Nation’s Bankers Their 
Stake in the Revolving Credit Exemp- 
tion in Truth-in-Lending Legislation 
Passed by the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
strong feeling that the mail to Members 
of Congress from individual bankers in 
their districts is suddenly going to in- 
crease in volume, particularly on the 
discriminatory revolving credit exemp- 
tion in the Senate-passed truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation. 

An editorial in the November 2 issue of 
the American Banker daily newspaper 
clearly places before the Nation's bank- 
ers their stake in this issue, one which 
divided the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency by 6 to 6, and which 
will be a very close one indeed in the full 
committee. 

I am certainly pleased to see this edi- 
torial in a newspaper which reaches so 
many individual bankers. The spokesmen 
for associations of bankers, such as the 
American Bankers Association, the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, the Indus- 
trial Bankers Association, and so on, had 
advised our subcommittee of their oppo- 
sition to the revolving credit exemption 
in the Senate bill, but few of their indi- 
vidual members have written to Mem- 
bers of Congress on the issue. The same 
thing has been true of the automobile 
dealers. 

As this editorial states so clearly and 
directly, the revolving credit issue is 
crucial in determining the kind of truth- 
in-lending legislation which will be en- 
acted; that is, whether it be a bill like 
H.R. 11601, the Consumer Credit Pro- 
tection Act, which treats all forms of 
credit alike, or a discriminatory bill. 
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COMPARABLE TERMINOLOGY NEEDED FOR TRUE 
COMPARISON OF RATES 

The main objective of truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation is, and always has been, 
to give to the consumer the information 
necessary to shop intelligently for credit 
among competing forms and offers of 
credit. Under any legislation which af- 
forded an opportunity to the consumer 
to be able to compare the costs of one 
credit offer with another, using com- 
parable terminology, the banks would 
undoubtedly emerge in a favorable com- 
petitive situation. Banks are seldom, if 
ever, involved in the kind of consumer 
credit horror cases we have heard so 
much about. 

On the other hand, if users of revolv- 
ing credit can express their charges on a 
monthly basis, usually 144 percent, while 
installment credit and other forms of 
credit must state an annual rate, as the 
Senate bill requires, the comparison be- 
comes more difficult, and a monthly rate 
of 144 percent sounds lower to most cons- 
sumers than an annual rate of 18 per- 
cent, even though they are identical 
rates. 

As the American Banker stated it: 

The key point still at issue ... is the 
matter of disclosure at annual rate by the 
grantors of revolying credit—the department 
stores, chain stores, and mail-order houses. 
They are trying to get authorization to ex- 
press their credit charges in monthly terms, 
while all other lenders are required to state 
thelr terms at annual rates. And despite 
all the arithmetic they ever learned, con- 
sumers take far more kindly to a rate stated 
as 15% a month, than they do to rates 


stated as 18% a year—even though the two 
are exactly the same.” 


Mr. Speaker, I hope all of the Mem- 
bers will take the time to read this edi- 
torial in full, entitled “Arithmetical 
Eight-Ball,” from the November 2 issue 
of the American Banker daily newspaper, 
as follows: 

ARITHMETICAL EIGHT-BALL 

The moment of truth is close at hand for 
truth-in-lending legislation, and the bank- 
ing industry does not seem to be doing much 
about it. 

For all the vigor the indus la 
over the years in its grim eee ee 
ous legislative efforts to enact interest dis- 
closure laws, the banking industry is dem- 
onstrating a curious sort of resigned apathy 
toward trying to do much about the final 
form that the law will soon take. And yet 
now is the time when has a re- 
markable opportunity to convert a tactical 
retreat into a major victory. 

Granted, the industry has wanted no part 
of any truth-in-lending legislation. In years 
past its adamant posture of resistance 
worked admirably in the face of a no-com- 
promise insistence on the part of supporters 
of the legislation. Impasse meant no legisla- 
tion, and that suited banking just fine. 

But this year, supporters of the bill, under 
the leadership in the Senate of William 
Proxmire, D., Wis., have demonstrated the 
same enthusiasm for the principles of full 
disclosure, and have added to it a willing- 
ness to maneuver. This has resulted in a vic- 
tory in the Senate for the bill which was so 
sweeping as to make passage of legislation 
very much like it almost certain in the 
House. 

Banking was caught flat-footed by the new 
flexible tactics of the advocates of truth-in- 
lending and, anchored in inflexibility, could 
not recover fast enough in the Senate to do 
much about the bill it passed. 
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Now, though, as the House ponders the 
legislation, the industry has been given a 
rare chance to adapt to the new conditions, 
and to help shape the final result into a law 
that will be good for banking. Just as big 
as the victory which is now within its grasp, 
is the size of the potential defeat if banking 
fails to grasp it. 

The key point still at issue, as the draft 
legislation emerges unresolved from the 
House banking subcommittee on consumer 
affairs, is the matter of disclosure at annual 
rate by the grantors of revolving credit—the 
department stores, chain stores, and mail- 
order houses. They are trying to get authori- 
zation to express their credit charges in 
monthly terms, while all other lenders are 
required to state their terms at annual rates. 
And despite all the arithmetic they ever 
learned, consumers take far more kindly to 
a rate stated as 1.5% a month, than they do 
to rates stated as 18% a year—even though 
the two are exactly the same. 

The revolving credit exemption is embodied 
in the bill voted by the Senate. 

So if banks do not come on strong with 
opposition to this exemption, they are going 
to find themselves stuck behind an arithmeti- 
cal elght-ball, where they will look bad vis- 
a-vis their lending competition, even though 
they will be charging the same rate. 

If there is any doubt about how important 
this distinction is, it does not exist in the 
minds of the department stores and the other 
purveyors of revolving credit, who are mount- 
ing a massive lobbying offensive to preserve it. 

Subcommittee chairman Leonor K. Sulli- 
van D., Mo., put the problem bluntly in a 
speech before the House last week. If banks 
and other extenders of credit who are going 
to be required to state their annual charges 
as an annual rate “do not want to lose busi- 
ness or at least spend a large proportion of 
the time and effort in completing a credit 
transaction in trying to explain why their 
rate is competitive with the department store 
rate, they had better let their members of 
Congress know quickly why they feel the 
Senate-passed bill is terribly discriminatory,” 
she warned. 

The remarkable think is that bankers will 
come out in a stronger competitive position 
than ever, if all extenders of credit are re- 
quired to state in unmistakable, comparable 
terms, what their rates are. Given the cer- 
tainty that some form of truth-in-lending is 
going to pass, it is high time for bankers to 
come out of the sulks of defeat, and seize the 
ready opportunity to make that legislation— 
in a remarkable switch from what they have 
feared for years—very good for banks. 


Time To Cut Loose? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr, Speaker, I want to 
share with the House a timely editorial 
from the Omaha World-Herald of Mon- 
day, October 23, 1967, in regard to oper- 
ation of Headstart in Omaha. This seems 
to be a typical example of the entire 
operation of the OEO. 

The editorial follows: 

Tıme To Cur Loosr? 

The one lotal War on Poverty endea vor 
which has strong public support and a degree 
of real achievement—Operation Head Start— 
again ig in difficulty because of what seems 
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to be a bureaucratic foul-up in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Head Start classes for poor preschoolers 
were to have started, according to public 
school schedules, about September 5, when 
regular classes opened. But OEO Officials put 
the opening back to the first week in Oc- 
tober, and then only-with tentative approval 
of plans, 

Now the anti-poverty agency has called off 
Head State indefinitely. The best that local 
school officials can hope for is a November 1 
starting date. 

The heaviest impact of this delay, 
obviously, falls on the 560 children sched- 
uled to be helped by Head Start this year. 
They are being short-changed. 

The administration of the project also 
suffers. About 40 teachers, nurses and other 
staff members are out of work, and some 
may be forced to take other jobs. 

The delay, and the confusion from which 
it results, may also have the unhappy effect 
of tarnishing the image of Head Start by 
placing it undeseryedly in the same category 
as some other antipoverty schemes beset by 
intramural squabbling and red-tape snafus. 

Regional OEO Representative Dean Tyler 
said in Kansas City that the Omaha program 
is being held up because of “deficiencies” in 
it. He refused to discuss these “deficiencies” 
with Omaha school officials on the grounds 
that Head Start is considered as belonging 
to Greater Omaha Community Action, the 
local anti-poverty agency. It wil: be up to 
GOCA to fill in the School Board on what's 
wrong, Mr. Tyler said. 

The schools receive their Head Start funds 
through GOCA, which approved the Head 
Start plan last May. 

It's a long time from May to September 
long enough, we would think, to have un- 
covered and corrected any “deficiencies” in 
the schools’ program. 

This is the third consecutive year in which 
Head Start has been messed up and started 
late. 

Perhaps it is time for the School Board to 
consider cutting itself loose from its frustrat- 
ing, time-wasting dependence on the chaotic 
War on Poverty organizations and turn Head 
Start into a wholly local program, relying on 
Omaha money and Omaha judgment. 

We think that most Omahans would sup- 
port Head Start's continuance as an integral, 
locally financed part of the public school 
system, especially if its operation as such 
would insure that it started on time every 
year, 


San Antonio Express Says President John- 
son Offers Clear Formula for Ending 
the Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in a bal- 
anced, perceptive editorial, the San An- 
tonio Express recently described Presi- 
dent Johnson's Vietnam speech as offer- 
ing a clear formula for ending the Viet- 
nam conflict. 

The American commitment to Viet- 
nam is as strong today as when it was 
entered into by Presidents Eisenhower 
and Kennedy, and continued by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Yet, while we maintain a necessary 
commitment in force, the United States 
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through President Johnson has re- 
peatedly explored every possible avenue 
to an honorable cessation of hostilities. 


Unfortunately, dozens of peace overtures — 


have been turned back. Yet, even in his 
most recent address in San Antonio, the 
President again made it clear that the 
war can end any moment Hanoi decides 
to end it. 

President Johnson is fully aware of the 
cost of the war in lives and money, the 
Express pointed out, He is aware of 
30 years of Communist duplicity in world 
affairs. Still, the President continues to 
press for peace in every. world forum 
as was evidenced by the recent detailed 
proposal presented by Ambassador Gold- 
berg to the United Nations which would 
halt hostilities and initiate peace talks. 

But, as the President said at San An- 
tonio, “we must not mislead the enemy” 
into thinking we are disunited and ready 
to withdraw. We must persuade. the 
enemy that the American nation will be 
true to itself and its allies until South 
Vietnam is permitted to determine its 
own destiny without outside intimidation 
or pressure. There can can be no other 
road. 

I insert in the Recorp a very good 
editorial from the San Antonio Express 
of September 30, entitled “President Of- 
fers Clear Formula fot Ending the War 
in Vietnam“: 

Presment OFFERS CLEAR FORMULA FOR END- 
ING THE WAR IN VIETNAM 

President Johnson struck at the heart of 
the Impasse with North Vietnam in a major 
defense of his conduct of America’s part in 
that war Friday evening. He declared that 
“we must not mislead the enemy.” Misinter- 
pretation of the influence the domestic de- 
bate has on our role in the war would be a 
grave injustice to North Vietnam as it would 
be to America, 

We did not lightly enter the war. Three 
presidents ago this nation committed itself, 
with the support of the congress, to the task 
of containing Communist colonialism in 
Southeast Asia. The commitment led to a war 
involving some half-million American com- 
bat troops. Some members of the congress 
and many Americans who supported that 
commitment are haying second thoughts. 

They don't have the responsibility for 
making the decisions, however, and all of 
their proposed solutions to the conflict have 
been rejected in Hanol. 

The President made abundantly clear that 
the war can end any moment Hanoi decides 
to end it—assuming Ho Chi Minh can control 
the forces there. He also made it abundantly 
clear that he believes the course we are fol- 
lowing is achieving goals the administration 
has set, 

He spoke even as the United Nations ap- 
proved a resolution to debate the definition 
of aggression. The vote was 49 to 37. It was 
taken over strong American opposition. 

He spoke as Britain and Canada sought to 
bring the war to the conference table by 
either going back to Geneva, where it all 
started, or to get a response to Ambassador 
Goldberg's question of last week: What hap- 
pens H we stop bombing the North? 

If Ho Chi Minh really wants the bombing 
stopped, he can get It stopped by a favorable 
response, secret or otherwise. If Hanoi and 
the Soviet Union want the shooting stopped, 
Moscow can agree to take the dispute back to 
Geneva. 7 

The only thing the President has falled to 
offer Hanol ts unconditional surrender and 
evacuation of American forces there. Even 
Senator Fulbright hasn't demanded that. 
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The President is aware of the cost of the 
war in lives and money. He is also aware of 
30 years of Communist duplicity In world af- 
fairs. The United Nations delegates—and the 
rest of the world—have been given a clear 
formula ffom our side on how to end the war. 
Let some of them propose a better one, 


Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring a matter of grave 
concern to me and the people of Missis- 
sippi to the attention of my colleagues, 
and in particular to my Democratic 
colleagues. 

For some time in the State of Missis- 
sippi a group of people known as the 
Freedom Democratic Party has at- 
tempted to represent itself as the official 
arm of the Democratic Party. A few of 
their more spectacular activities have 
included the contesting of the seating 
of the Mississippi delegation at the last 
National Democratic Convention and the 
protesting of the seating of the Miš- 
sissippi congressional delegation to the 
Congress in 1964. 

Because this group has attempted to 
influence action with the courts and 
the Democratic Party on their behalf, 
I believe the information which I will 
present will be helpful in exposing the 
Freedom Democratic Party for what it 
actually is, 

To this end, I would like to bring to 
your attention excerpts from the Missis- 
sippi Newsletter, No. 31, published at 
Tougaloo, Miss., on September 22, 1967. 
In this newsletter a full-page replica of 
instructions on how to make a molotoy 
cocktail appeared. The original picture 
and instructions were published in the 
Hinds County Freedom Democratic 
Party News. The molotoy cocktail is cap- 
tioned “New Politics.” 

In addition to the above, this same 
pamphlet included under the caption 
“Black Power Is Fire Power” the follow- 
ing statement: 

GUNS THE ONLY War 

We must learn what the White Man learned 
in 1776. There can be no peace or freedom for 
any Oppressed people until that people is 
ready to pick up guns. 

Adjacent to that statement were the 
words “Burn, Baby, burn!” T 

I do not believe the responsible people 
of Mississippi, colored or white, support 
the policies of the Freedom Democratic 
Party; and, I do not believe the Mem- 
bers of this House approve of the type of 
politics advocated by this militant orga- 
nization which is trying to take control 
of the State of Mississippi. 

This group has given notice that they 
will again challenge the Mississippi dele- 
gation at the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention. To give the group the slight- . 
est recognition in the councils of the 
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Democratic Party would serve to condone 
the politics of molotov cocktails and 
“Burn, Baby, burn!” 

In my opinion, a political organiza- 
tion that publicly. instructs its members 
in the construction and use of molotov 
cocktails and that calls on its supporters 
to be ready to pick up gums cannot be 
accorded recognition by any responsible 
group in this country. In fact, the Free- 
dom Democratic Party should be recog- 
nized and branded by responsible con- 
servatives and liberals alike as a vicious 
advocate of race hatred and revolution. 


Dairymen’s League Certificates of 
Indebtedness 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
4 months in which I have been conduct- 
ing an investigation of the American 
Farm Bureau and its affiliates, not one of 
my charges has been refuted. Instead, the 
Farm Bureau uses an intriguing end run 
of personal attack and distortion of my 
views. 

For example, in the October 2 edition 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Official Newsletter, I read that— 

Representative Joseph Y. Resnick (D) of 
N.Y. has launched an attack on all farm co- 
operatives. 


This scurrilous and irresponsible ac- 
count of my investigation ignores the fact 
that I have repeatedly said I am con- 
cerned with the practices of only those 
giant cooperatives—usually affiliated 
with the Farm Bureau—which have been 
victimizing the American farmer by is- 
suing patronage dividends. 

Many cooperatives—certainly a large 
majority—are truly farmer controlled 
and farmer owned. Since they represent 
the farmer, they return within a reason- 
able period of time. Such a co-op is the 
New York Dairymen’s League. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the following statement of 
the Dairymen’s League, which describes 
their policy of distributing patronage 
dividends, in the Recorp. It is a model 
which all cooperatives would do well to 
follow. 

DAItRYMEN’sS LEAGUE CERTIFICTATES OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 

1, Dalrymen's League Certificates of In- 
debtedness represent, in effect, a legally 
binding agreement between the Cooperative 
and its Individual members, Each member 
under the bylaws of the Association, loans 
the League 100 a hundredweight on all of 
his milk marketed through the League. In 
return, he receives each April a Certificate 
representing the monies so loaned during the 
preceding 12-month period. This Certificate 
has a due-date 10 years from the date of is- 
sue. In addition, it pays (presently) 5 % in- 
terest each year until called. The money is 
used exclusively for capital purposes: build- 
ing plants; buying businesses; plant improve- 
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ments etc. It Ils separate and distinct from 
the 2c a hundredweight members contribute 
to the day-to-day operations of the League. 

2. For more than 40-years, League Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness have been used by 
members of the Association as a regular part 
of the financial operations. They are often 
used as security when negotiating a loan. In 
instances of this type, the bank holds the 
Certificates until the loan has been paid, but 
the League member continues to collect the 
interest. 

3. There has always been a ready market 
for League Certificates. In most cases, the 
member can sell his Certificates for 100 cents 
on the dollar to other members or to other 
private parties looking for a secure invest- 
ment for surplus cash. There is also an ac- 
tive dealers market for Certificates: At least 
two or three such dealers regularly advertise 
in the Datrymen's League News to buy all 
Certificates offered. As is customary in such 
cases, the dealers buy at some discount below 
the face value of the Certificates. 

4. The League has never failed to redeem 
its Certificates—usually a year or two before 
they are legally due to be called. No interest 
payment has ever been missed. 

5. Beginning in 1967, the League issued an 
additional type of Certificate called a “Cer- 
tificate of Investment.” This is purely volun- 
tary. It is intended to provide the Association 
with long-term capital and members with 
opportunity for long term investment at a 
high rate of interest. These Certificates of In- 
vestment are for 25 years and carry 6% in- 
terest. As one mark of the confidence mem- 
bers have in the Association, some $700,000 
have already been invested in the new Cer- 
tificates by members. There is no doubt that 
this success reflects the reputation earned 
during the past 40 years by the original Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness (which, of course, 
continue to be the:mainstay of the Assocla- 
tlon's capital financing.) 


Noted Commentator Reports Effectiveness 
of Bombing in North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
~IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s most knowledgable commen- 
tators, Roscoe Drummond, has concluded 
that American bombing of North Viet- 
nam has been of great value to our efforts 
in that war-ravaged area. 

Bombing has denied the enemy a 
privileged sanctuary, exacted a penalty 
for his aggression in South Vietnam, 
and limited the infiltration flow of men 
and material from the north. This in 
turn will shorten the war and lead to 
more immediate negotiations. 

North Vietnam’s industrial and agri- 
cultural production has been crippled— 
reducing their warmaking capacity and 
sources of foreign exchange. 

Mr. Drummond notes that American 
precision bombing has diverted 600,000 
North Vietnamese workers—who would 
otherwise be available for war produc- 
tion or the army. 

Damage to transportation routes has 
slowed North Vietnamese infiltration, 
forced the enemy to shorten his supply 
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routes, and caused him to abandon large- 
scale military operations in the south. 

The bombing of the north is a vital 
weapon in our Vietnam arsenal. Its effec- 
tiveness is proven. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert into 
the Recorp Roscoe Drummond's article 
appearing in the Washington Post: 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1967} 

DIFFICULTIES OF HANOI REGIME GREATLY 
ENHANCED BY BOMBING 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Question—What are the objective facts be- 
hind the conclusion that the bombing of 
North Vietnam is achieving its purposes? 

The purposes are (A) to deny the enemy 
@ sanctuary, (B) to exact a penalty for his 
actions aaginst South Vietnam, (C) to limit 
the flow or increase the cost of infiltrating 
men and materiel. 

The bombing has severely curtailed North 
Vietnam's industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, This appreciably weakens its war- 
making capacity. 

Examples: Now out of production are the 
only modern cement plant, the only metal- 
lurgical plant, the only explosives plant, and 
80 per cent of the nation’s central electri- 
cal power generating capacity. 

Last year because of the weather and the 
indirect effects of the bombing, North Viet- 
nam's rice crop dropped 300,000 metric tons 
and it is beginning to show up short again 
this year. 

North Vietnam is losing crucially needed 
foreign exchange because the bombing has 
cut the production of coal in half, Phosphate 
exports have yirtually ceased; both were pre- 
viously sold abroad in quantity. 

The consequence is to increase radically 
North Vietnam's need for foreign aid to sus- 
tain her war effort and her economy at mini- 
mum levels. Imports went up 2000 metric 
tons a day in 1965 and are double that this 
year. Hanoi has to ask the Soviets to increase 
their aid from $100 million to $700 million 
annually. 

Bombing is continuing to divert up to 
600,000 workers to defend against it or re- 
pair the damage—a manpower pool which 
would otherwise be available either for pro- 
duction or for the army. 

It has caused the damage or destruction 
of about 5000 freight cars, 8000 trucks, and 
19,000 watercraft. 

It has increased substantially the number 
of men and tons which must be dispatched 
from the North to get one man and one ton 
into South Veltnam. It is impossible to meas- 
ure this effect of the bombing but it is ac- 
curate to say that it has (1) caused the 
enemy to resort to the shorter routes across 
the DMZ and (2) contributed to the aban- 
doning of large-scale military operations 
within South Vietnam. 

Attacks on electrical power, bridges, roads, 
and railroads in the Haiphong area have 
made it increasingly difficult for North Viet- 
nam to unload supplies and move them out 
of the port area. Layover times of ships have 
mounted 300 per cent—from 10 days in 1966 
to 30 days this year. 

Question—How are additional targets se- 
lected?—Except for a few which are avoided 
so as not to bring Red China or the Soviet 
Union into the war, the most lucrative tar- 
gets are being bombed. 

Targets are approved on the basis of these 
factors: new construction, new intelligence, 
a balancing of the military gains against the 
military risks (to pilots and planes), and the 
factor of Chinese or Soviet intervention. We 
refrain from bombing the dikes because it 
would subject civilians to starvation. 

The United States does not seek to destroy 
the North Vietnamese regime nor to unseat 
Ho Chi Minh. It does not intend to invade 
or occupy North Vietnam. 
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DAV National Commander Speaks Out 
in Honor of Our Fighting Men in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON, OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Disabled American Veterans National 
Commander Francis J. Beaton recently 
made a forthright statement denouncing 
the uncalled for and disgraceful com- 
ments made by one of our TV personal- 
ities concerning our soldiers and sailors 
stationed in Vietnam. Commander Bea- 
ton’s remarks speak for themselves and I 
am sure will meet with great favor from 
all patriotic citizens of this country. 

The remarks referred to follow: 
Remares or Francis J. BEATON, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS- 

I recently received a letter that called my 
attention to certain statements made by 
Robert Vaughn, who plays the role of a Secret 
Agent in the television series, “Man From 
Uncle.“ Press releases were sent charging 
Vaughn with issuing the statement that US. 
fighting men in Vietnam are drop-outs, un- 
employabies, and unintelligent and added, 
“the smart ones are in college.” According to 
a UPI Editorial by Vernon Scott, Mr, Vaughn 
has launched an attack against the President 
for his policy in Vietnam 

To classify our fighting men in Vietnam as 
drop-outs, unintelligent, and unemployables 
is not only a very deplorable statement for 
any person in public life to make but it also 
happens to be totally untrue. DAV officials 
have visited Vietnam on several occasions 
during the last two years and our Organiza- 
tion has found that these are brave, intel- 
ligent, high-spirited American boys who are 
doing their part to protect institutions of 
freedom from communist. aggression. Mr. 
Vaughn would probably be amazed to know 
the number of young men who left college, 
not as drop-outs, but as inspired patriotic 
young men who wanted the opportunity to 
serve this Nation on the battlefield as did 
their fathers and grandfathers before them. 
This type of attack is coming from one who 
is supposed to portray a defender of freedom 
on T.V. Studios and sponsors should take a 
hard look at anyone who is representing them 
who would make such irresponsible state- 
ments. 

Just what Mr. Vaughn's motivation may be, 
I do not know but I. do know that he certainly 
does not understand our fighting men in 
Vietnam nor does he understand the import- 
ant significance of President Johnson's policy 
in Vietnam. Maybe Mr. Vaughn had better 
stick to his script and leave the conduct of 
state affairs to those eminently more quali- 
fied than he. 

I believe that the time has come when 
we must adopt a strong non-partisan point 
of view concerning the affairs of our Nation, 
both in our foreign policy and cur domestic 
policy. I do not mean that we must abandon 
the political party of our choice, but I do 
strongly believe that the President of the 
United States today is being unwarrantedly 
attacked by those who have apparently lost 
all concept of patriotism and of concern for 
the welfare of our people. $ 

This enemy within our Nation would have 
us show indifference and disrespect to the 
President of the United States, the Congress 
of the United States; and the Judiciary of 
this Nation. Regardless of party, Lyndon B. 
Johnson is our President and the program 
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that he has followed in his foreign policy, 
particularly in reference to Vietnam, is sound 
in the eyes of many thinking Americans. 

In the final analysis, the containment of 
communism is the issue and it makes no 
difference if it’s Vietnam or elsewhere in the 
world. The idea of allowing vast spreading 
of communism presents eminent danger and 
threat to the security of our people. Perhaps 
we have had too much of a good thing, in- 
cluding prosperity and all of the freedoms 
we enjoy. Perhaps also, we have forgotten 
how to discipline ourselves and to condition 
ourselves to times that require the mar- 
shalling of all our resources to combat the 
common enemy. 

The institutions of our government, be- 
ginning with the Chief Executive, deserve 
our respect, This we can have and at the 
same time reserve to ourselves the right 
to dissent, exercised in the voting booth. 

As the leader of this patriotic organization 
of disabled men and women, I urge thought 
on these troubled times, And in your chapter 
meetings you can consider various. programs 
where your chapter can show its support of 
the President, our Congress, and our law en- 
forcement agencies. 


Farewell to a Gallant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the editorial 
space in the October 20 issue of Sea Tiger, 
the publication of the 3d Marine Am- 
phibious Force in Vietnam, is given over 
to a moving letter of farewell to a brave 
young: marine, Pfc. J. Robert Hinson: 
Private Hinson was killed in Vietnam on 
August 16, He was 18 years old. 

The letter was written by his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Pearl M. Jones, of Charles- 
ton, S.C. I want to share this moving 
tribute with all the Members of the 
House. 

The letter follows: 

FAREWELL TO A GALLANT MARINE 


My grandseon, Pfc. J. Robert Hinson, 
USMC, was killed Aug. 16 in Vietnam. He was 
due home Sept. 10. 

I wrote to him every Sunday while he was 
in Vietnam and I would like to pay tribute 
to him this way: 

Farewell to a gallant Marine, who died for 
his country, Pfc: John Robert Hinson: 27 
Aug. 1948-16 Aug. 1967. 

Dear Bossy: Every Sunday while you were 
in Vietnam I wrote to you. Today, Sept. 10, 
I will write my last letter to you, hoping that 
somehow you will know about it. 

Always faithful, you gave your life on Aug. 
16 in the Sanho, Republic of Vietnam at the 
tender age of 18. You died trying to help 
others to have life more abundantly, people, 
whose names you never knew, 

That was your way of life, always think- 
ing of others. Recently in a letter home you 
said, “If I don't get home, don't worry, I am 
prepared to die.” You believed what you were 
taught as a child: “God made me to know 
him, to love him, to serve him in this world, 
and to be happy with him in heaven.” 

And you said you knew the good Lord 
was always looking after you. 

Today, Sept. 10, we would have been look- 
ing for you to come home, but you won't be 
coming home to us. You are at home where 
you will be happy with God forever: where 
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there is no fighting, no dying, no tears. And 
although we grieve for you, we are consoled 
to know, as you lived, you died, by your 
faith. Why? Only God knows, but like you, 
we trust His reason. And in our hearts we 
feel in that heavenly land, another Marine 
has landed and the situation is well in hand. 

Semper Fidelis, United States Marines. 
Farewell Bobby, until I join you some day, 

Love, 
GRAMA. 

Mrs. Pearl M. Jones, 879 Rutledge Ave., 

Charleston, S.C. 


The Protest Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the more rational and dispassionate 
evaluations of the peace march in Wash- 
ington recently appeared in Burlington 
Hawk-Eye editorial on Wednesday, 
October 25. It places the march in its 
proper perspective and calls attention 
to its shortcomings, as follows: 

Tue PROTEST FAIURE 

Last weekend's demonstration. at the 
Pentagon can be viewed with relief on two 
counts; for the admirable restraint and dis- 
cipline of the troops, which kept the blood- 
shed minor; and for the fact that the ir- 
rational militants among the demonstrators 
were a distinct minority. 

One can further be proud of a govern- 
ment which, however angry and frustrated, 
stretched tolerance of dissent to a point well 
beyond what any other country on earth 
would permit. 

Nevertheless, the aftermath of the great 
demonstration has an air of failure and sad- 
ness about it. 

Minority though they were, the uncouth 
and lunatic hippies, far-leftists, and acid 
heads, captured the public attention, and 
soiled the whole mass of orderly protestors 
with their filth. 


It was perhaps inevitable. The phrase dis- 
orderly dissent” may be an unresolvable 
contradiction. There is no machinery to con- 
trol participants from within the ranks; no 
way to weed out the nuts. 

(Honest conservatives regularly find them- 
selves embarrassed by the Klansmen, anti- 
semites and right-wing idiots who insist on 
joining, or taking over, their causes.) 

At any rate, if the purpose of the demon- 
stration was to persuade the Johnson ad- 
ministration to change its Vietnam strategy, 
or to awaken Americans to new thinking 
about the war, then it was a failure. 

If the cause of dissent is the obscenity 
and violence of war, one does not make a 
good case against it by committing ob- 
scenities and violence; if the object of pro- 
test is to change public policy, you do not 
aid your argument by urinating on public 
buildings. 

IT anything, the personal villification of 
the President and the childish parading of 
obscene words, will strengthen the adminis- 
tratlon's position, arousing personal sympa- 
thy for the President, and disgust at his 
opponents. 

There remains a great, perhaps desperate, 
need for reviewing and revising American 
policy in Asia, for groping through the 
credibility gap to find where America’s real 
interests are. 
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But a national policy, however erroneous, 
cannot be improved on by immature exhi- 
bitionists. e 

Both Hanoi and Washington surely were 
most impressed last week, not by the dem- 
onstrators at the Pentagon, but by the Re- 
publican governors refusal at a national con- 
ference to repeat their previous Vietnam 
policy. 

If so, that should be a clue to the pro- 
testors—a suggestion that, whatever changes 
are to occur in that policy can be brought 
about more quickly through the established 
political machinery than by spitting on sol- 
diers or littering the public lawns. 


Nutley Sun Supports Automobile Safety 


Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing hazard of automobile travel is 
of great concern to us all. Congress has 
acted to require some safety devices, but 
there is a continuing need to review the 
problem and assure the utmost possible 
protection for our citizen consumers. In 
this connection, I was heartened to see 
that Federal officials are continuing to 
insist that we move forward firmly in 
this vital area. An excellent editorial ap- 
peared in the November 2 Belleville 
Times, of Belleville, N.J., discussing the 
issue of shoulder straps. It is most heart- 
ening that this fine weekly newspaper is 
bringing to public attention the import- 
ance of utilizing shoulder straps in con- 
junction with seat belts for greater pub- 
lic safety, and I place the editorial in 
the Recor at this point: 

SHOULDER BELTS ORDERED 

The federal government has decided to 
stand by its original order requiring shoul- 
der harnesses in passenger cars. There had 
been indications recently the order might 
be eased but at joint news conferences two 
federal officials reported a seven-week study 
“convincingly confirmed” the benefits. 

Dr, William Hadden, Jr., director of the 
National Highway Safety Bureau, and Lowell 
K. Birdwell, Federal Highway Administrator, 
said the study showed shoulder straps used 
by front seat passengers and drivers, in com- 
bination with seat belts, added greatly to 
the safety factor in driving. 

There had been charges that shoulder 
straps did not provide the protection claimed 
and that there were certain disadvantages 
in wearing them. But the government's sev- 
en-week study showed safety benefits were 
highly impressive. In addition, a thorough 
study in Sweden by the Volvo Automobile 
Company resulted in findings that the use of 
shoulder harnesses might reduce driver fa- 
talities by more than 80 per cent. 

In the face of such overwhelming evidence 
the federal officials rightfully decided to re- 
quire shoulder harnesses. Automobile makers 
did not immediately indicate whether such 
equipment would be installed on all new 
cars; the makers indicated, however that ex- 
tra charges are certain for cars with har- 
nesses. 

If such harnesses are not standard equip- 
ment by 1968. Congress should enact legis- 
lation requiring them in the interest of the 
driving public. 
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Dedicated Education: Edythe Jones 
Gaines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New York 
Times on October 25, 1967, reported the 
nomination of Mrs. Edythe J. Gaines, a 
distinguished and dedicated educator of 
New York City, to the post of assistant 
superintendent of School District No. 12 
in the Bronx. 

Edythe Gaines has served for 8 years 
as principal and acting principal of Joan 
of Arc Junior High School in the con- 
gressional district which I am privileged 
to represent. A pioneer in community- 
school relationships, Mrs. Gaines’ record 
in the New York City school system is an 
outstanding one of achievement and ex- 
cellence in her service to the community. 
Although it saddens us that we will no 
longer have the benefit of her gracious 
presence, it is only fitting that she should 
receive this well-deserved recognition. 


I take this opportunity to wish her all 
the success that she so rightfully de- 
serves. 

The New York Times on October 25 
published a profile of Mrs. Gaines which 
I include along with a news article: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 25, 1967] 
A Necro PNS DUE ror Hick Post— 

Woman NOMINATED FOR Post oF ASSIST- 

ANT SUPERINTENDENT 

Mrs, Edythe J. Gaines, who, three years 
ago became the first Negro woman principal 
of a junior high school in the city, has been 
nominated for the post of assistant super- 
intendent in charge of a school district in 
the Bronx. 

The announcement was made yesterday 
by Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, Superintendent 
of Schools, who said he would offer the pro- 
posal at the Nov. 15 meeting of the Board 
of Education. 

If the board approves, Mrs. Gaines will 
become the second Negro woman to become 
an assistant superintendent. The other is 
Mrs. Margaret S. Douglas, who recently was 
elected deputy superintendent in charge of 
curriculum after serving in District 19, in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Douglas's post as assistant superin- 
tendent will be filled, according to Dr. Dono- 
van, by Elizabeth C. O’Daly, an assistant 
superintendent who is one of his special 
assistants and who headed the More Effective 
Schools program for three years. The pro- 
gram provides small classes and special 
services, 

Mrs, Gaines has been principal of Joan 
of Are Junior High School at 154 West 93d 
Street since 1964. Her annual salary is 
$19,565 and will be $24,940 if the board ap- 
proves the appointment. 

Dr. Donovan has recommended that she 
be assigned to District 12, which includes 
the Morrisania section of the Bronx, where 
there are high proportion of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. 

The district was supervised by Dr. Seelig 
Lester until he was recently named deputy 
superintendent of schools in charge of in- 
struction. 

As assistant superintendent, Mrs. Gaines 
would be in charge of the 22 schools in the 
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district, working closely with the local school 
board 


Under the boards new decentralization 
plan the districts have increased powers 
that include the recommendation of can- 
didates for principal and the assignment of 
teachers. 

Primarily the assistant superintendent is 
responsible for the day-to-day operations of 
the schools and acts on such major matters 
as curriculum reform after consultation with 
the local board. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 25, 1967] 


HARD-WORKING EDUCATOR; EDYTHE JONES 
GAINES 

Late one evening not long ago, the phone 
rang in the principal's office at Joan of Arc 
Junior High School. Without knowing who 
was calling, Mrs. Edythe Jones Gaines picked 
up the phone and exclaimed: “How did you 
know I was here?” Friends and associates had 
long since learned that her devotion to her 
job frequently kept her at her desk long after 
the last bell signaled the end of classes. Mrs. 
Gaines—who was nominated yesterday to be- 
come assistant superintendent in charge of 
School District 12 in the Bronx—has spent 
almost her entire career as a teacher and ad- 
minis tra tor in the Joan of Arc school. 

The 44-year-old principal is not cast in the 
mold of the traditional schoolmarm. She is 
extremely fashion-consclous and sometimes 
wears miniskirts on the job. 

At the time of her appointment as prin- 
cipal in 1964 (she had been acting principal 
five years), Mrs. Gaines remarked: 

“I always wanted to be a teacher. My 
mother was a teacher of English and Latin, 
and my family has been producing teachers 
and clergymen in about equal proportions 
Tor three generations.” 

Mrs, Gaines was born in Asheville, N.C., one 
of seven children of an Episcopalian minister. 
But before she was ready to start school, her 
father became fatally ill and the Depression 
wiped out his real-estate investments. 

A HUNTER GRADUATE „ 


Thet family was divided temporarily. Mrs. 
Gaines and a sister went to Mount Kisco, 
N.Y., with their mother. Later the family 
was reunited and moved to 163d Street and 
St. Nicholas Avenue in Manhattan. Mrs. 
Gaines continued her education at Wadleigh 
High School and Hunter College. 

her mother's wishes, she was mar- 
ried at the end of her junior year at Hunter. 
Soon after her graduation she gave birth to 
a son, Richard, Her second child, Mallory, 
was born while she was studying for her mas- 
ter's degree at New York University. 

With her husband, Albert, an electronic 
engineer, she now lives in a brick-and-clap- 
board house in Montclair, N. J. She enjoys 
housework and cooking. 

Mrs, Gaines, who was the first Negro to 
become principal of a secondary school in the 
New York City System, says: 

“This is a masculine job in many ways, 
and I like to come home to a feminine role. 
I'm an excellent cook. My mother-in-law 
taught me and did a good job.” 

When our tight schedule permits, she en- 
joys dancing and listening to jazz. 

More than two-thirds of the pupils at 
Joan of Are Junior High are Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans. The school has attracted wide 
notice both for its integration and its aca- 
demic excellence, part of which Mrs. Gaines 
attributes to “the courage of the middie- 
class white people who would not run.” 

Besides running the school, Mrs. Gaines 
has coordinated seminars to help prepare 
Negro and Puerto Rican teachers for com- 
petitive examinations for licenses as assist- 
ant principals. 

Meanwhile her own formal education con- 
tinues. She has nearly completed the require- 
ments for a Ph. D. in education at Harvard. 
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Unions Get U.S. Promise on Shipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in Congress have been disappointed 
in the administration's failure to come 
forward with a program to revitalize the 
American merchant marine, which was 
promised more than 2 years ago. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that not only is 
there no new program, but programs un- 
der existing law are being inadequately 
administered. 

There is evidence of failure to comply 
with the requirements of the cargo pref- 
erence law. There is evidence of exten- 
sive use of foreign-flag ships by the 
Government when American ships are 
available. And there is evidence of con- 
tinued use of World War I ships with- 
drawn from the reserve fleet to meet 
emergency situations in Vietnam, even 
though there are now ample privately 
owned American vessels available for 
support of the war effort. 

This deplorable situation is clearly 
bared in today’s edition of the Baltimore 
Sun in an article by its maritime editor, 
Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley. 

I insert the article. entitled “Unions 
Get U.S. Promise on Shipping,” in the 
Record at this point: 

Unions Ger U.S. PROMISE ON SHIPPING— 
GOVERNMENT WILL PROBE FEDERAL COM- 
PETITION, FOREIGN FAVORITISM 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Wasuincton, November 2,—Government 
agencies promised seagoing labor unions to- 
day they would promptly explore complaints 
concerning competition from Government- 
owned vessels and favoritism to foreign-flag 
ships. 

James J. Reynolds, Under Secretary of 
Labor, announced that every effort would 
be made immediately to see what can be done 
to rectify situations which are causing prob- 
lems for private shipowners and ultimately 
American seamen. 

Today's two-hour session was scheduled 
with officials of five labor unions and repre- 
sentatives from seven Government agencies 
after the unions threatened “waterfront ac- 
tion.” They meant, of course, a strike against 
American- flag shipping. 

FOREIGN-FLAG CARGOES 

They alleged that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and others routing Government- 
financed cargoes are giving most of it to for- 
elgn-flag ships, even though American bot- 
toms now are available. Too, they charged 
that the Defense Department was using more 
de-mothballed ships now than are needed, 
thus making it difficult for private ship- 
Owners to exist. 

The unions supported shipowners’ claims 
that the Government-allowed freight rates 
have remained the same since 1957, without 
making any allowance for increases in costs 
over the decade. 

Reynolds stated that Maitland Pennington, 
of the Maritime Administration, promised to 
give a high priority to the rate matter and 
come up with an answer soon. The Maritime 
Administration sets what is considered the 
Government's “fair and reasonable” rate 
both for chartering ships and carrying Gov- 
ernment cargoes. If American shipowners de- 
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mand more, they are not given any special 
consideration for any Government business. 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD COMPLAINT 

Complaints about the freight rates have 
been raised since the Russians purchased 
wheat from the United States in 1963. Steps 
were supposed to have been taken at that 
time to offset some of the rising cost factors 
to the shipowners, but nothing has been 
done, they contend. 

Reynolds also said that the Defense De- 
partment will consider ‘accelerating the re- 
turn of World War II Victory ships to the 
reserve fleets. The need for ocean tonnage in 
the Vietnam sea-lift has dropped consider- 
ably since the congestion has been elimin- 
ated in Vietnamese ports and the accelera- 
tion of troops has leveled off. 

Of the 170 General Agency Agreement ves- 
sels, referred to commonly as GAA“ ships, 


~ reactivated for Vietnam duty, 33 already have 


been returned or are slated to be returned 
to inactive status. 

However, it was learned today that the 
Military Sea Transportation Service had to 
put two GAA’s back on the Southeast Asia 
run recently because the privately owned 
vassels could not provide as much ocean 
shipping space as they had claimed. 

The. Agriculture Department admitted 
that American vessels are not carrying any- 
where near the 50 per cent minimum they are 
supposed to, Secretary Reynolds stated, be- 
cause of their use on the sea-lift. 

Now they are going to move more on 
American bottoms. 

The unions want the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to make up the losses American ships 
have incurred over the past two years while 
helping ,out on the Vietnam run by giving 
them up to 70 or 80 per cent to balance 
out the 70 to 80 per cent foreign bottoms 
have been carrying during that time. 

Reynolds stated that the unions’ com- 
plaints were legitimate, but that it must be 
recognized there have been some problems 
resulting from the Vietnam situation and 
there must be some allowance for transi- 
tion. 

He also assured the labor leaders that the 
Department of Labor would lend its full 
weight to see that the shipping industry 
is given fair treatment from the other 
agencies. 

Officials were on hand from the Interna- 
tional Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots, the Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation, the National Maritime Union and 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, Thomas 
W. Gleason, president of the International 
Longshoremen's Association, wired that he 
was unable to attend because of problems 
in the New York harbor area. 


Capt. Alden R. Sanborn, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
an Air Force officer from Maryland has 
been awarded one of the highest honors 
given by the Republic of Vietnam. 
Capt. Alden R. Sanborn, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alden R. Sanborn, of Annapolis, 
was awarded the Vietnamese Medal of 
Honor at a ceremony at Bien Hoa Air 
Base. Captain Sanborn was cited for his 
outstanding work with the Vietnamese 
Armed Forces in combating the Com- 
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munists in the war. I commend Captain 
Sanborn on his courage and service to 
his country. 


Snake River Trout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr: Speaker, 
not only is my State of Idaho the home 
of the world's best potatoes, it is also 
the home of the world’s largest trout 
farm. 

On the Snake River, in the area of the 
fabulous Thousand Springs, the Snake 
River Trout Co., produces annually over 
a million pounds of this succulent fish 
for the delight of gourmets around the 
country. 

The Rimes-News, published in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, some time ago did a very 
comprehensive feature story on the op- 
eration of this trout ranch, which I in- 
clude at this point in my remarks: 
SNAKE River Trout FRM at BUHL Is LARGEST 

COMMERCIAL HATCHERY IN WORLD 


But. — Trout has become America’s fayor- 
ite fish just as steak is America’s most popu- 
lar meat. Its popularity is so great it has 
made the trout industry flourish and one 
of the leaders in this new industry is the 
Snake River Trout Co., in Buhl, 

The local company is the largest trout 
hatchery commercial or governmental in the 
whole world. In its 50 cement ponds or race- 
ways 900,000 pounds are raised annually and 
with the 57 more ponds at the affiliated 
Idaho Springs Trout Co., the total output 
produced by the Snake River farm is more 
than one million pounds of fish yearly. 

The local farm processes the output of 
both hatcheries in frozen dressed, boned and 
breaded fish which are shipped all over the 
United States and to military installations 
around the world. 

In addition to the frozen products, fresh 
iced fish also are sent to distant cities by 
railway or motor express. 

Many famous hotels serve the Idaho Rain- 
bow trout produced by the local company. 
Among those are Pontainbleu and Eden 
Rock in Miami, Beach; Essex House, the Bilt- 
more and Stouffer's in New York, Sun Valley 
and Ireland’s in Chicago. 

The trout farm pioneered by the late Jack 
Tingey in 1928 was purchased by Robert E. 
Erkins in 1952. Under Erkins’ management 
the company has developed many of its own 
devices in the youthful industry. A new pro- 
cedure for feeding and breeding was estab- 
lished. 

In addition a $10,000 homemade eviscerat- 
ing machine constructed through the efforts 
of Nyal Hoffman and Ted Eastman, employes, 
now is being utilized. 

This machine with its maze of belts, 
brushes, sprays and knives cleans 1,280 trout 
per hour compared to 1,000 trout a worker 
could clean in one day. 

As a result of all these accomplishments 
the outfit which originally cost $19,000 is 
now worth over $1,000,000. 

The farm's basic resource is a natural 
water reservoir considered the largest below 
surface deposit in North America. The water 
comes out of the ground in an area known 
as Thousand Springs, which incidentally 
provides the firm's brand name, 
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Clear water gushes from the springs along 
the base of the cliff in an inexhaustible tor- 
rent and maintains a steady 58 degrees. Part 
of the output from these springs races 
through the Snake River farm. It provides 
a circulation of 4,000 gallons of water per 
minute through the Snake River inställs- 
tions and 20,000 gallons in nearby Idaho 
Springs farm. 

The torrent provides the trout with plenty 
of oxygen, washes away their wastes and 
gives them plenty of exercise needed to keep 
their flesh firm. 

Fish at the Snake River operations are 
alive up to the processing line and within 30 
minutes are ready for freezing. This is one 
of the factors which makes the local trout a 
superior product, officials say. 

Pish are taken from marketing ponds next 
to the processing building and killed elec- 
trically. They are mounted on the especially 
designed eviscerating machine which whips 
them through a series of knives, brushes and 
sprays. After evisceration the trout are 
washed and checked again for cleanliness 
and sorted into 10 different sizes from four 
to 14 inches, 

The fish are chilled in 30 degrees slush ice. 
The chill tanks also contain Acronize to pre- 
vent bacterial action. 

Following the chilling and acronizing 
process the trout destined to be shipped as 
frozen or boned are dipped in 
“Frodex” solution, a corn soluble syrup, to 
give the fish a preservative glaze. The ma- 
terial is tasteless and merely gives the fish 
an air-tight seal. 

The frozen trout are then wrapped in sheet 
Cryovac or individual polyethylene bags, 
packed in five pound cartons and sent to the 
blast freezer, where they remain overnight. 
A temperature of —40 degrees is maintained 
in the freezer and it has a 10,000-pound 
capacity. 

Fish to be boned and breaded are sent to 
the boning line to be boned and definned by 
hand. Then they go to the breading opera- 
tion opened out butterfly fashion and are 
covered with a mixture of cracker meal flour 
and fresh eggs. 

The boned and breaded product is put In 
eryoyac bags by hand and vacuum packed by 
machine, then put in five pound boxes and 
sent to the freezer. 

Fresh trout go straight from the chill tank 
to five pound polyethylene bags. These are 
subsegeuntly encased in five pound cartons 
and then another poly bag is wrapped around 
the carton and it's finally packed in wet ice. 

All the frozen fish are put in 50 pound 
master cartons and sent to a holding room 
where temperature is kept —20 degrees, con- 
siderably colder than many storage rooms in 
existence throughout the frozen food indus- 
try. The company actually has two such 
rooms one with a 150,000-pound capacity and 
the other a 100,000-pound capacity. Ship- 
ments are made by refrigerated truck carriers 
or railway express. 

Some 50 fulltime employes work at the 
trout raising, processing and freezing com- 
pany with additional help hired during the 
summer peak season. Expanded building fa- 
cilities include a main processing plant with 
an attached men and women’s lunch room, 
printing shop, a freezer storage building, an- 
other freezer and feed storage building, a 
machine and woodworking shop, grain stor- 
age elevators, hatchery building, spawning 
building and a laboratory for testing feeds 
and running a bacterial count on specimens. 

In addition to these facilities the grounds 
are beautifully landscaped and provide a 
background setting for the Erkins spacious 
home and there is an attractive administra- 
tive building. 

There are many visitors to the farm, prin- 
cipally tourists. However, many are business 
minded people interested in the operations. 
The Snake River Trout Co. has its own 
United Nations program and trains fish cul- 
turists from other countries, 
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The foreign visitors are paid as they learn 
what is involved in the commercial rainbow 
trout industry. This knowledge they can take 
back to their country and utilize there. Most 
of these trained are people in the fish busi- 
ness or those having facilities for this in- 
dustry. Trained to date have been persons 
from England, Iceland, Tasmania, Mexico; 
Egypt and Chile. 

Heading the Snake River Trout Co., are 
Robert Erkins, general manager; Ted East- 
man, plant superintendent; Robert Eggles- 
ton, assistant plant superintendent; Gary 
Wright, traffic manager and sales coordinator 
and Dave Erickson, hatchery biologist. 

Serving as foremen are Wallace Kendrick, 
shipping; Joe Stewart and Lee Partin, feed; 
Jim Fritz, plant foreman, and Max Kuhn, fish 
crew foreman. 

Erkins also is president and general man- 
ager of the affiliated Idaho Springs Trout Co,, 
in the Hagerman Valley with Arlie Partin in 
charge of operations. This company simply 
raises the fish and the Snake River Trout 
Farm purchases and processes them, 

Facilities currently are being expanded at 
the Hagerman company. Unique lake type 
ponds are under construction, They are over 
100 feet wide and 400 feet long. It is antici- 
pated to increase production substantially 
with these new ponds, Snake River Trout Co. 
Officials report. 


This week, Mr. Speaker, Giant Food 
arranged to have 15,000 pounds of Idaho 
Rainbow trout flown to Washington, D.C., 
in a featured promotion of this great 
delicacy. 

In addition to their excellent advertis- 
ing coverage of the special sales event, 
Giant Food arranged for the publication 
in the Evening Star of a background ar- 
ticle, including a number of recipes. 

Believing this article and the recipes 
to be of interest, I include them in my 
remarks as follows: 

Look FOR A RAINBOW: Buy SOME FRESH 
TRovuT 


Any angler will tell you that trout is a 
fish which must be served fresh If its delicate 
flavor is to be fully appreciated. 

Then, likely as not, he will break into a 
lengthy reminiscence of that unforgettable 
day when he caught that incomparable trout 
and fried it directly over the coals. 

Such an experience is hard to recapture in 
the average city kitchen where fresh fish is 
hard to find and cooking methods tend to be 
elaborate in order to disguise the shortcom- 
ings of the ingredients. 

However, a treat Is in store for Washing- 
tonians. 

Fresh rainbow trout will be available here 
for the next two weeks, courtesy of Giant 
Food, who are flying 30,000 fish from Idaho. 

These fish come from the 1000 Springs 
Ranch which is the largest trout farm in the 
world. Here trout are reared by the million 
and shipped by the thousand—a far cry from 
the angler idly fishing for them one by one. 

Like any other modern farm, the operation 
is highly mechanized. A fast-flowing river is 
diverted into a series of pools in which the 
trout are grown during the 12 to 14 months 
it takes them to reach pan size, 

They are fed on a special meal which con- 
tains wheat, whey, yeast, vitamins and even 
anti-biotics to keep the fish healthy. 
Wen they weigh about one pound, the 
fish are gathered and killed by electrocution. 
They are cleaned and packaged mechanically 
and are ready for freezing or shipping within 
25 minutes of leaving the water. 

Not only must trout be eaten fresh, but 
they should also be plainly cooked and here 
Chef Alber, of Giant Foods has something 
to say. 

“Don't try to dress up trout,” he advises 
“Their delicate flavor is accentuated by cook- 
ing for only a short time and they should 
never be mixed with strong seasonings. Prob- 
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ably it is best to poach them but they can 
also be baked, broiled or sautered. 

“Treat them gently—and bon appetit!“ 

POACHED TROUT 

Bring to a boll 2 quarts of water, 24 cup of 
vinegar, 2 carrots cut in half, one small on- 
ion cut in two, a sprig of parsley, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 1⁄4 teaspoon peppercorns, Let simmer 
20 minutes, Strain. Bring to a boil and Im- 
merse the trout. Cook 5 to 6 minutes. Serve 
with melted butter. 


BROILED TROUT 


Dry the cleaned trout in a towel, flour it 
lightly and place on a buttered baking dish. 
Season it with lemon juice, salt and pepper. 
Broll in pre-heated broiler 8 minutes or until 
done, basting with the butter, serve with 
lemon wedges. ‘ 

BAKED TROUT I 


Flour the cleaned trout and season with 
salt and pepper. Butter, generously, a baking 
dish, add 14 cup water and the juice of a 
lemon. A teaspoon of chives may be added 
for extra flavor. Bring this quickly to a boil, 
then place the trout in the dish and bake 12 
minutes at 355 degrees. Bring half a cup of 
cream to a boil, pour it on the trout, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and return to the oven 
or broiler to brown crumbs. 


BAKED TROUT IT 


Salt and pepper trout to taste, Brush gen- 
erously with butter, and sprinkle with sliv- 
ered almonds and diced onions. Pre-heat 
oven to 425 degrees and bake 25 to 30 min- 
utes, 

SAUCE AMANDINE 

For six trout, melt 14 cup butter, add ½ 
cup blanched slivered almonds and cook un- 
til almonds are brown, Pour sauce over 
brotied trout or serve with trout. Lemon 
juice and parsley may be added to this sauce 
tf desired. 

To serve with trout, Chef Alber suggests 
the following vegetables. 

POMMES ALDER’ 

Trim and round raw potatoes to a size 
smaller than a golf ball. In a sauce pan, melt 
one teaspoon of chicken fat, add 44 cup of 
chopped celery, and the potatoes, Cook 5 
minutes and then add three cups of chicken 
broth, bring to a boil and let simmer 25 min- 
utes or until potatoes are done. Drain, and 
serve as is. 


CHAMPIGNONS GRILLES 
With the tip of a knife spread some beef 
extract on each mushroom cap, Pre-heat the 


broiler—broll the caps on a baking sheet for 
10 to 12 minutes. 


Repressing Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written on the violence and riots 
that have swept across the country in 
recent months, but I was impressed with 
the forthright manner in which the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Kingsport, 
Tenn., Times approached this very seri- 
ous problem. k 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
outstanding editorial in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

Repressinc RIOTS 

An anonymous member of the President's 
Commission on Civil Disorders says the find- 
ings of the commission show the United 
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States is teetering between the chaos of 
anarchy and peril of becoming a much more 
repressive society. He adds if the situation is 
not met by major corrective (but not re- 
pressive) action the country could be ripped 
to pieces. 

We do wish that people who speak so 
frankly about the situation could be just a 
little bit more frank and not hide behind 
“anonymous.” Then their words would carry 
more weight. 

All sensible people will agree that the sit- 
uation is bad. Remember, we are not talking 
about Civil Rights, but about civil disturb- 
ances, Civil rights calls for corrective meas- 
ures as we all agree. The burning question 
is whether the end of remedying conditions 
justified the means of civil disturbance. 

We are seeing the extraordinary spectacle 
of men openly saying that the answer is yes 
to that burning question. We are seeing peo- 
ple openly advocating violation of law and 
Other people excusing it. We have seen riot- 
ing and burning and stealing (which is an 
honest name for looting) condoned or at 
least excused. We have heard people who 
proclaim that ours is a government of law 
rather than of men, refusing to condemn 
violence and defiance of the law with, the 
words Well you can hardly blame them.“ 

If this country is ripped to pieces and if 
we are in danger of anarchy it is because we 
are in danger of accepting the doctrine that 
one wrong can be cured by another wrong; 
because we are in danger of telling ignorant 
people that they have the right to commit 
acts of violence to get what they want when 
what they want is right. 

We do not know what our anonymous 
member of the Commission means when he 
says measures to end civil disturbances must 
not be “repressive.” Certainly the rights of 
people must be protected but acts of violence 
must be repressed and the hands of the law 
must not be tied in doing that. It is not the 
business of the law enforcement bodies to 


ask why men go beserk; it is just their duty. 


to stop them. 

There is no right legal or moral to destroy 
property so as to express resentment. There 
is no justifiable cause for such action and 
the government should make it clear that it 
will not be tolerated. When civil disorders 
cannot be repressed, democracy degenerates 
into mobocracy. 


Speech by the Honorable John J. Rooney 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including the 
text of a recent address by the Honorable 
JoHN J. Rooney, of New York, before the 
Smolensxi and White Eagle Democratic 
Clubs. As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department of 
State, Department of Justice, and De- 
partment of Commerce, Jon Rooney 
has proved to be a trustworthy guardian 
of the public trust; he is one of the most 
respected Representatives in Congress, 
and his example is an inspiration to all 
of the Members. It is a pleasure to put 
the text of his speech in the Recorp for 
the benefit of all of the Members: 
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Tt is a real pleasure for me to join with you 
tonight and with members and friends of the 
Smolenski and White Eagle Democratic clubs 
to share in paying tribute to those great 
American heroes of Polish birth who did so 
much for our country. 

I have taken genuine satisfaction over the 
many years in calling the attention of my col- 
leagues in Congress as well as the American 
public to the immortal General Casimir 
Pulaski and the magnificent service he 
rendered to our forebears—a service ending 
with his making the supreme sacrifice of giv- 
ing his life to the cause of our freedom, 

I have long considered it not only a real 
pleasure but a duty to call the attention of 
my fellow Americans to the splendid con- 
tribution of another heroic Pole, General 
Tadeusz Koscluszko, who although not dy- 
ing for us, lived every moment of his fateful 
sojourn in this country in completely dedi- 
cated service to us and to our founding 
fathers, 

Like Pulaski, Kosciuszko was a brilliant 
and well-trained officer. 

Also like Pulaski, he was dedicated to the 
principle that fullest freedom is the God 
given heritage of every man. 

Kosciuszko became so intrigued with the 
American fight for Independence, he salled 
to Philadelphia to volunteer for milltary 
service. Americans can never forget the way 
he plunged into our war effort. We can never 
forget his brilliant plans for fortification 
of the Delaware River and his personal su- 
pervision of the stupendous task of making 
West Point an impregnable fortress. Nor can 
we forget the courage and valor which he 
demonstrated on the front lines of the battle 
of Charleston, South Carolina. 

Youthful Tadeusz Kosciuszko was rapidly 
promoted from colonel of engineers to brig- 
adier general. With this country making 
fullest use of his engineering and leadership 
talents, he planned to dedicate his life to 
this, his adopted country. But the ties of 
blood and the love of fatherland caused 
Kosciuszko to respond to the call of help 
from his own people in their struggle for 
freedom, Wounded on the field of battle at 
Maciejowice, he was taken prisoner and im- 
prisoned in Russia. Subsequently, he was 
exiled to Switzerland. 

It is truly fitting that the sesquicentennial 
of his death on October 22, 1817, be observed 
in this country for which he did so much. 
It is equally fitting that the 192-year-old 
house in Philadelphia which he occupled the 
Tast months of his stay in America he dedi- 
cated as a shrine. It is gratifying that his- 
torical socteties recognized this building as 
a landmark of great historical importance. 
His death truly was a tragic loss not only to 
Poland and the US. but to freedom-loving 
people all over the world. 

No American-born hero made a greater 
contribution to this struggling nation than 
that brilliant strategist, planner, fighter and 
Polish patriot. 4 

No American-born patriot ever made a 
more significant contribution to the cause 
of civil liberties in this country than Kos- 
cluszko when he executed his last will and 
testament authorizing his good friend 
Thomas Jefferson to dispose of all his prop- 
erty and use the funds to purchase slaves 
owned by Jefferson and others and give them 
freedom and essential training to become 
independent citizens, 

No man among the Host of legendary 
heroes guiding our war of independence is 
more deserving of our homage than General 
‘Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 

I commend you and all the fine Polish- 
American societies for taking the leadership 
in organizing the ceremonies which give 
Americans everywhere the opportunity to 
reflect upon the gallantry and heroism of 
these great Polish American statesmen and 
soldiers, 
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But I am even more pleased that you as- 
sume responsibility for reminding not only 
your fellow Americans, but the peoples of 
the world of the greatness of others who con- 
tribute to the life and welfare of mankind. 

It is important for all America to join 
you in the honor which you are paving to 
Madame Marie Sklocdowska-Curle in observ- 
ing her 100th birthday this year. Her dis- 
covery of radium, her magnificent research 
in the field of X-ray opened a whole new 
era of scientific development. Her gift to the 
world has been a boom to the hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of cancer sufferers 
who have been cured or relieved by the magic 
of X-ray treatments. 

Your honoring of these great sons and 
daughters of Poland is a constant reminder 
of how close the bonds are between the 
people of Poland and the people of this coun- 
try. Your activities help us to maintain a 
fuller realization of the debt which Ameri- 
cans owe to those of your heritage for their 
bountiful gifts of music, art, and other forms 
of culture, for the gifts of science, medicine 
and the healing arts, 

It is also gratifying that you honor an- 
other great Pole, Marshall Jozef Pilsudski, 
with appropriate centennial memorial cere- 
monies. The world can never forget his val- 
iant fight for country, for fellowmen, and for 
liberty during the bloody Bolshevik invasion 
of Poland, 

Your celebration this past year of the 
Polish millennium made the world more 
aware of the steadfastness and integrity 
which has been manifested by generation 
after generation of Polish citizens and their 
descendents who are now the citizens of 
many other countries. 

I am proud to have shared in those cele- 
brations and I rejoice that because of them 
we are more determined than ever to see that 
fullest freedom and self determination for 
the liberty-loving people of Poland will be 
achieved at the earliest possible date. In the 
wake of the millennium celebrations, you 
have a commendable program for stressing 
the Kosciuszko sesquicentennial and the cen- 
tennial memorials for Marie Selodowski- 
Curie and Jozef Pilsudski. Your efforts in 
behalf of these three significant occazons 
will be of great importance to all American 
citizens, 

Grateful as all of us are for your superb 
job of reminding America of* the contribu- 
tions of Polish patriots and heroes, we appre- 
ciate even more the day by day contribu- 
tions which Polonia is making throughout 
America, Your community service programs 
and your cultural enterprises are most bene- 
ficial to Americans of all ethnic backgrounds 
and of all races, color and creeds. 

My friends, I have only touched briefly on 
a few of the reasons which make me so 
happy to be with you and so proud to be 
invited by you. 


A Letter on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, I include the 
text of the letter recently written by a 
citizen—a most respected one—to a 
member of the administration—also a 
most respected one - because it seems to 
me worth reading: 


Dear > Iam deeply moved by your let- 
ter and the distress which it reflects. I fully 
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share your concern about the spilling over of 
dissent on our Vietnamese policies from legal 
opposition to civil disobedience, especially as 
the latter spreads from the Viet-Nam issue 
to many others, such as racial issues, etc., 
and from passive to violent resistance. This, 
as you say, threatens the very fabric of our 
democracy and the unity of our people. 

I differ, however, with your assessment of 
the blame for what is happening. It is not 
clear to me that the whole responsibility falls 
on the dissenters, and none on the Govern- 
ment itself. 

I agree, of course, that our democracy rests 
on the acceptance of majority decisions by 
the minority and that the proper recourse of 
the dissenters is to induce changes in pol- 
icles through the democratic process rather 
than through mob demonstrations. Yet, a 
number of other points should also be taken 
into consideration. 

The first—in which you and I certainly 
do not disagree—is that the electoral and 
legislative process itself requires dissenters 
to express and spread their opinions by all 
legal means, including the rights of free 
speech, peaceful assembly, etc. Yet, we hear 
at times disturbing suggestions that such 
activities are unpatriotic, and might have 
to be curbed in order to strengthen the 
doubtful effectiveness of policies which dis- 
senters as contrary to the national 
interest itself. Public debate on vital issues 
should not be curbed here lest it mislead 
Hanol! “My country right or wrong!" is the 
slogan of ‘a traitor. If I feel that my coun- 
try is wrong, I should not help push it fur- 
ther into the abyss. 

Secondly, our citizens followed the normal 
democratic process when they massively 
voted against escalation of the war in 1964. 
Did our Goverriment heed the democratic 
process in this case? Civil disobedience may 
well appear to many today as a last resort 

the flouting of democratic behavior 
and constitutional guarantees by our own 
Government. 

Thirdly, these reactions of the dissenters 
may be justified—and must certainly de ex- 
pected, even if unjustified or controversial— 
if our Government shows total disregard for 
another implicit, but essential rule of our— 
and, indeed, of any—democracy: i.e. that 
the majority should not impose its will by 
coercive—even though legal—means, in 
matters of such deep and crucial concern to 
& large minority of the population as to in- 
vite widespread disobedience in areas in 
which national unity is a prerequisite for 
the effectiveness of policy. 

Countries do not normally go to war on 
the basis of mere majority decisions, and 
would be ill-advised to do so as such action 
raises an awful dilemma for loyal and pa- 
triotic citizens. Obedience to the Govern- 
ment of the day cannot be regarded as an 
ultimate value, superior to all others. The 
individual is morally bound to obey his own 
conscience. In most cases, this raises no 
problem, since the State’s law and the moral 
law coincide: “Thou shail not kill" is nor- 
mally imposed by both. When the two come 
to diverge, however, the individual should 
have the right—and even the duty—to dis- 
obey a law which he regards as immoral, 
and to accept instead the sanction provided 
by the law itself in such cases. 

Bizarrely enough, our laws exempt from 
such sanctions and moral condemnation con- 
sclentious objectors who oppose all wars in- 
cluding, for instance, such clearly legitimate 
ones as resistance to Hitlerite aggression; but 
they would condemn a man who, in Hitler's 
Germany, would have refused to participate 
in such aggression. Yet, the action of the 
second wouid seem more clearly unobjection- 
able than that of the first. The very least that 
we should do is to esteem rather than smear 
the draftee who prefers jail to the army if 
he is honestly convinced that killing poor 
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peasants, women and children in Viet-Nam 
is neither the only, nor even the best, way to 
preserve the world from aggression by Ho 
chi-Minh or Mao Tse-Tung. 

It is extremely difficult indeed to believe 
that half a million South Vietnamese soldiers 
and half a million American soldiers, with a 
fantastic arsenal of guns, tanks, napalm, 
helicopters, B-52’s, and the rest are necessary 
to help the local population of South Viet- 
Nam against 50,000 “infiltrators” from the 
North equipped only—a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State told us—with the kind of 
weapons they can carry on their backs or on 
their bicycles. If Mr. Diem, yesterday, or 
Messrs. Thieu and Ky today, really embodied 
the aspirations of their people, the war would 
have been won long ago. 

Did not President Eisenhower himself ad- 
mit that the free elections promised at 
Geneva in 1954 were rightly called off be- 
cause 80% of the population would have 
voted for Ho Chi-Minh? If we are really sin- 
cere today in our professed acceptance of 
the Geneva agreements—including foreign 
troops withdrawal and free elections—as a 
basis for negotiation, we accept, after all, the 
fact that Ho Chi-Minh, who never bombed 
his own people, is likely to be preferred to 
Mr. Thieu, Ky and company. What, then, 
are we fighting for, and asking our young 
men to kill and be killed for? 

Are we defending—if not Viet-Nam's free- 
dom—our own national interests and secu- 
rity, no matter how cynically defined? Are 
we not instead weakening ourselves by en- 
dangering our national unity and wasting 
our manpower and billions of dollars each 
year in the Viet-Namese jungle? Are we not 
frustrating our efforts at better relations with 
the Russians?.Are we not antagonizing more 
and more deeply every day public opinion in 
allied countries and helping dig the grave of 
NATO? 

One of the European statesmen. most uni- 
versally respected in this country was asking 
me, more than a year ago, whether it is pos- 
sible to conceive of a policy more agreeable to 
Mao Tse-Tung, This remark might well be 
pondered by our Secretary of State. 

Our Undersecretary of State for Political 
Affairs rightly complained to the Atlantic 
Treaty Association, on September 11, about 
Europe's failure “to carry a fair share of the 
burden of building a peaceful and progres- 
sive world.” He asked “for more European 
participation in the broader processes of dect- 
sion-making [and] for new procedures 
to define and coordinate our common in- 
terests outside Europe itself.” 

I agree. But are we truly prepared to take 
into serious consideration the views of our 
European allles regarding our policies in 
Viet-Nam? 

Many Congressmen deplore our overambi- 
tious attempt to become the self-appointed 
policeman of the world. A policeman, how- 
ever, implements policies defined, not by 
himself, but by his community. A better 
Simile for our present actions would be to 
liken them to those of a “vigilante” of the 
world, taking world law into his own hands. 


I do not question the sincerity and good 
intentions of our hawks, but I am very much 
afraid of the grossly oversimplified view of 
the world problems which inspires their 
righteous reactions, They seem to view the 
world drama; 


1. as a puppet show, in which everybody 
acts as a pawn for somebody else: the Viet- 
Congs are the puppets of Ho-Chi-Minh, who 
Is himself the puppet of Mao Tse-Tung, who 
used to be a puppet of the Kremlin; 

2. as an old-fashioned melodrama, whose 
big villain used to be the Communist con- 
spiracy, and is now Chinese expansionism: 

3. as a Western movie with good guys (the 
US.), bad guys (the communists) and be- 
fuddled Milquetoasts (the rest of the world), 
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The American people deserve a better basis 
than such cliches for their awesome policy 
decisions in the atomic age. 

All this being said, I recognize that there 
is no easy way out of the mess in which we 
have gradually slipped unwittingly rather 
than by a well-reasoned conscious choice, We 
are rightly concerned about the consequences 
of a humiliating withdrawal, even though 
France survived an equally agonizing one in 
North Africa and in Viet-Nam itself. I don’t 
want to expand here on the ways in which 
past errors might be corrected at the least 
cost, since we do not appear ready to even 
consider such a policy. 

Let.me merely conclude with an old Latin 
saying which I hardly need translate for you; 
“Errase humanum est, perseverare diaboli- 
cum.” Another one might possibly be equally 
apt: “Qus Jupiter vult perdere, primero 
dementat!” 

I apologize for the length and bluntness of 
this letter, written in answer to your very 
poignant one. I find it as hard as many of 
your other friends to understand your in- 
tellectual and moral position on this issue, 
but we have no more doubt of your good faith 
than you have of ours. This is,why we re- 
main, and shall always remain, your friends 
no matter how deeply we may disagree. 

Yours ever, 


Aim-Jobs Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial appeared in the Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, on Tuesday, October 31, titled 
“Aim-Jobs Success Story.“ This editorial 
is of more than local interest because it 
indicates the incentive which business- 
men are able to put into a program by 
unifying their determination and ‘coor- 
dinating their action to find employment 
for the underprivileged and chronically 
unemployed. Many of those who fall into 
this classification are young people who 
have been denied an opportunity for a 
high school education, and some have 
been unfortunate enough to have been 
born in circumstances of abject poverty. 
Many of these young people have latent 
and undeyeloped skills, which would be 
lost to business and industry had not the 
Cleveland businessmen who participated 
in this undertaking devoted their time 
and effort to help in this project. I am 
sure the results, thus far, will be gratify- 
ing to Secretary Wirtz, whose personal 
appearance in Cleveland stimulated fur- 
ther activity on behalf of those who were 
drifting, without guidance, looking for 
employment without success, 

I insert the Plain Dealer editorial in 
the Recorp, under leave granted, and 
recommend that it be read by other 
Members of Congress who may be con- 
fronted by a similar problem in their 
congressional districts: 

Ant-Jons Success Story 

The Cleveland business community's sig- 
nificant contributions toward finding jobs for 
the hard-core unemployed and keeping them 
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at work won deserved praise yesterday from 
U.S. Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz. 

These contributions are being focused on 
the inner-city unemployment problem 
through ATM-JOBS, a joint project of private 
enterprise, the federal government, labor or- 
ganizations and public and private agencies. 

AIM-JOBS seeks out the ghetto unem- 
ployed, particularly the young adults, as- 
sesses their capabilities and skills, trains 
them, finds them jobs and follows up by pro- 
vicing personal coaches who give the encour- 
agement and counseling some of them need 
to hold onto their jobs. 

Many of those helped have had no expe- 
rience or understanding of what it means to 
work for a living. Many are school dropouts. 
Some have tried to find jobs but have lost 
hope after months of failure. 

The Cleveland business community, which 
initiated the unique project and. provided 
the seed money to get it started, contributes 
to its success by active involvement. 

It lends executives who know where to 
find Jobs and how to persuade industries and 
businesses to fill them with the disadvan- 
teged, even if it means changing company 
policies regarding school achievement, police 
records and physical requirements. 

Best of ‘all, it has shown willingness to 
take a chance by hiring men and women 
once considered unemployable. 

Since the program began in June, AIM- 
JOBS has placed 595 disadvantaged in jobs 
with industry as clerks, welders, machine op- 
erators, route salesmen, or with government 
as caseworkers or health aides. The goal is to 
place 2,000 in jobs by next June. 

The initial success of the venture is be- 
ginning to have a real impact in the inner 
city, putting some of its frustrated citizens 
into the mainstream of economic activity, 
changing their lives and their outlook. 

Cleveland ís indebted to Secretary Wirtz 
for having come here to lend his personal 
help and support to the AIM-JOBS program, 
New incentives and even higher goals will be 
the inevitable result of the message he de- 
Uvered in Cleveland’s industrial and busi- 
ness leaders. 


Southwestern University Honors 
Ambassador Edward Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1967, Southwestern University 
honored a distinguished alumnus, our 
Ambassador to Australia, Edward Clark. 
The occasion marked the opening of the 
Clark collection of Texas historical writ- 
ings and memorabilia at the university's 
Cody Memorial Library. 

Southwestern University is justifiably 
proud of Ambassador Clark, for he is a 
man who has been successful in many 
fields. He was recently referred to by 
an Australian Government leader as the 
“most capable representative the United 
States has sent to our country.” 

At the ceremony, Ambassador Clark 
delivered an address which provides an 
unusual insight into this distinguished 
gentleman. It illuminated the fine sense 
of history and devotion he has to his 
State of Texas and our Nation. 

The Clark collection of Texas will be 
& source of pride to the university for 
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years to come. I am certain that my col- 

leagues will enjoy reading the text of his 

remarks, which follows: 

RESPONSE OF EDWARD CLARK AT OPENING OF 
CLARK COLLECTION, SOUTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY, GEORGETOWN, TEX.. OCTOBER 24, 
1967 
Standing before you today is, for me, a 

proud and heartwarming experience. At the 
same time, the faces into which I am looking 
and the memories that flood my brain cause 
me to feel a real sense of humility. South- 
western University has done much for me. 

My association with the school has spanned 
forty-four years. In the fall of 1923, I came 
here as a freshman student. It was on this 
campus that I was introduced to a whole new 
world of books and learning, for I had lived 
in deep East Texas in a town’ that did not 
even have a library. Now, those of you who 
know me realize that I am loathe to admit 
any shortcoming in my home town of San 
Augustine, but even I am quick to concede 
that for the citizens of a community to be 
deprived of a library is a great sadness. 

In 1966, I made another memorable trip 
to Georgetown, when I received an honorary 
doctor of laws from the University. 
My association with Southwestern has been 
for me very profitable, and I would like to 
think that the gift of this collection of books 
may, in some small measure, repay the tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude which I feel 
toward this school. 

‘The repayment of such a debt with a collec- 
tion of Texana may not strike some of you 
as appropriate. You may be right, but just 
for a moment I should like to explain my 
point of view. 

First of all, Southwestern Is a suitable set- 
ting for a comprehensive Texana Collection 
because of the school's long and distin- 
guished history. Southwestern has more than 
age; it has a great tradition of educational 
service, Late in life, J. Prank Dobie, in remi- 
niscing about his freshman year here at 
Southwestern, wrote with regard to one of 
his teachers that “His survey course in Eng- 
lish Literature transmuted the world for 
me... He did not create a quality in me 
but he cultivated one and seems to have been 
largely responsible for my decision to teach,” 
Dobie is an example—a fine one—but South- 
western has had many outstanding students. 
A list would include Senator John Tower, 
Ernest L. Kurth, David T. Searls, and others 
who have become leaders in all worthwhile 
fields of human endeayor, 

There is every reason to believe that 
Southwestern will carry on its great tradi- 
tion. Its enrollment is growing; its adminis- 
tration is active and alert; its faculty is dedi- 
cated. Talking with officers, teachers and 
students here has assured me that in the 
future Southwestern will continue its service 
in the shaping of men and women of high 
calibre. 

There are, however, other justifications for 
the presentation of this particular gift to 
Southwestern. In my opinion, the finest 
thing that a college education can contribute 
to the individual is breadth of knowledge 
and capacity for continued growth, It is not 
without some concern that I observe in this 
day of specialization, the great emphasis 
which Is being placed on “training” to the 
exclusion of “education”. Actually there is 
real need for both. One may be trained to 
“make a living,” but one should also be edu- 
cated for “living.” 

The function of a liberal arts college like 
this, as I see it, is to help each student to find 
himself as a whole man or woman, and the 
first step is to help the student discover who 
he is. He must identify his God, discover his 
individual abilities, formulate his goals, and 
familiarize himself with his own heritage. 

Most of the students here share a Judeo 
Christian heritage. Most of them are Ameri- 
cans, and most of them are a very special 
brand of Americans: Texan. While we Texans 
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find ourselves bearing the brunt of literally 
thousands of jokes, I dare say at least some 
of these jokes are prompted more by envy 
than by contempt, For better or worse, how- 
ever, we are a unique breed—products of an 
astonishing and relatively unknown history. 

Eighth grade texts are sketchy and over- 
simplified at best. The so-called popular 
Westerns spread inaccuracies and misin- 
formation. There are few college level courses 
on the subject. 

There could be no doubt about my own 
pride in my Texas heritage, but with me it 
is more than pride. I truly subscribe to the 
familiar saying that “No man is fit to be 
trusted with the control of the present who 
is ignorant of the past, and no people who 
are indifferent to thelr past need hope to 
make their future great.“ 

History makes understandable the forces 
which have shaped the destiny of man and 
brought him to the present time equipped 
as he now is with his various concepts and 
institutions. Prehistoric man carried little of 
the past with him. Present day man staggers 
under a load of ideas, institutions, and tools 
which have been gathered slowly and pain- 
fully in the long march from then until now. 
History is the record of how, when, and where 
man acquired what we call civilization, 

These volumes of Texana will, I hope, make 
available to the students source materials on 
their Texas heritage which they could not 
find elsewhere. They may also acquire here 
the love of books which, in itself, is a Texas 
tradition. Stephen F, Austin, in prison in 
Mexico on March 2, 1834, wrote in his journal 
complaining of the failure of his friend, 
Muldoon, to send books as he had promised. 
Austin concluded his entry with the state- 
ment that “I would prefer bread and water 
with books to the best of eating without 
them.” 

Obviously, Austin was in accord with the 
sentiments expressed many years later in the 
Story of Yale University Press—“The world 
of books is the most remarkable creation of 
man. Nothing else that he builds ever lasts. 
Monuments fall; nations perish; civilizations 
grow old and die out; and after an era of 
darkness, new races build others. But in the 
world of books are volumes that have seen 
this happen again and again, and yet live on, 
still young, still as fresh as the day they 
were written, still telling men’s hearts of the 
hearts of men centuries dead.” 

My own personal “world of books” I as- 
sembled over a period of thirty-five years. I 
began in a not too serious way but was soon 
overcome by book collector’s fever. For many 
years now Texana has occupied much of the 
spare time that other men devote to hunt- 
ing, golf or gardening. My interest in the 
events and personalities that sparkle through 
Texas’ history has never been satisfied. It 
has increased. My pride in Texas heroes con- 
tinues to grow in proportion to my knowl- 
edge of their deeds. Austin, Houston, Rusk, 
and Henderson have become my daily com- 
panions, and though I’ve searched three 
continents, I have never found better ones. 

Experience soon taught me the mechanics 
of book collecting, I placed standing orders 
with book dealers who sent information 
whenever a rare item was obtainable, I 
studied the catalogues published by auction 
houses in advance of their sales and sub- 
mitted bids by mall. In every city I visited, 
I made the rounds in second-hand book 
shops. I learned the difference between wrap- 
pers and dust jackets and meaning of folio, 
quarto, and octavo. At this point in my life, 
I could no more give up book collecting than 
I could give up eating, and I know, there- 
fore, that I shall be adding to this collec- 
tion here at Southwestern. The pleasure of 
collecting Texana is surpassed only by the 
pleasure of bestowing the entire collection on 
my beloved Southwestern University, where 
it is beautifully housed, perfectly cared for, 
and constantly used. 
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As Harry Weidner said in making a gift 
of books to his school, I do not want to be 
remembered as the collector of a few books, 
however fine they may be; I want to be re- 
membered in connection with a great edu- 
cational institution. It is my hope that the 
broad, true, educational process here at 
Southwestern will be furthered and assisted 
by these volumes dedicated to our Texas 
heritage. Our continued strength as a state 
and as a nation lies in the preservation of 
the foundations laid by our forefathers, for 


“when a land forgets its legends 
Sees but falsehood in its past, 
When a nation views its sires 
In the light of fools and liars, 
*Tis a sign of its decline 
And its glories cannot last.“ 


Problems in the Navy Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
Band was created by a special act of Con- 
gress in 1925 and has been for many 
years one of the great symphonic orga- 
nizations of the world. Troubles in rank 
structure and continuity of leadership, 
however, have led some to question 
whether the Navy Band will retain its 
eminence in the future. 

The Special Subcommittee on Enlisted 
Promotion Policy Review of the House 
Armed Services Committee has examined 
the enlisted structure of the Navy Band. 
Some of the other problems facing the 
band are discussed in an important arti- 
cle by Mr. Bill Kreh, the very talented 

editor of Navy Times. It 
should be read by all those who have the 
best interest of the band at heart. I do 
hope the Navy will take steps to see that 
its band does not suffer in comparison 
with other service bands in direction or 
in ability to compete for top musical 
talent. 

The article follows: 

Navy BAND'S Forure HANGS ON PENDING DE- 
CISIONS— ROTATION, RANK, INEQUITIES 
AmonG Nores or Discorp 

(By Bill Kreh) 

What's in the future for the U.S. Navy 
Band? That's the question that's being band- 
fed about these days by a lot of people both 
in and out of military music circles. Decisions 
coming soon could affect not only the future 
of the Navy's Official band, but the entire Navy 
music program as well. ‘ 

The crux. of the matter right now centers 
around what In the past has always been 
considered the top musical billet in the 
Nayy—that of leader of the U.S. Navy Band. 
The current leader, Lt. Comdr. Anthony A. 
Mitchell, is only the third ever to hold the 
post. His two predecessors served for 16 and 
20 years, respectively, Mitchell is now in his 
sixth year and there's the possibility it may 
be his last. 

Why such a short term In comparison with 
his predecessors, with his counterparts in the 
Official bands of the other services, and with 
conductors generally? Because he is a limited 
duty officer, So are all the other music officers 
(bandmasters) now in the Navy—they are all 
ex-enlisted men who have worked their way 
up from the ranks. As LDOs they must retire 
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after 30 years’ service unless they apply, and 
are accepted, for retention. 

None of the leaders of the other official 
bands—Marine, Army and Air Force—is 
subject to this limitation and these musicians 
can look forward to from 10 to 20 years in 
their posts. Most who have held the positions 
have not given up their batons until they 
reached statutory retirement age. In com- 

n to the current leaders of the other 
bands, Mitchell, 50, is next to the youngest 
in age, although next to the top in total years’ 
service—his 30 years were up last year and he 
was extended for one year. That extension 
expires next January 1 and he has applied for 
another one. His request is not pending in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Some observers have wondered why any 
officer in the Navy should hold the same bil- 
let. for six years, let alone any longer. To this, 
others point out the uniqueness of the band 
leader’s position and the extraordinary talent 
and professionalism it takes on the part of 
the officer who fills it. He heads an organiza- 
tion which was established in 1925 by a spe- 
cial act of Congress naming it the permanent 
Official band of the U.S. Navy. Its mission 
since has been to enhance the prestige, image 
and tradition of our nation and the Navy. 
Besides its official Washington duties, which 
includes regular appearances at the White 
House and before foreign dignitaries and 
many public concerts, it has traveled literally 
millions of miles performing for audiences in 
every state of the union and it has helped 
spread American musical culture in many 
foreign countries. In a lot of these places, the 
band is the only contact the people ever have 
with the US. Navy, and the impression the 
band leaves depends to a great extent on the 
capabilities of its leader. 

So, it becomes readily apparent to anyone, 
in or out of the music field, that the U.S, 
Navy Band—and the other official service 
bands whose duties are similar—cannot be 
made up of anything less than top-flight 
professional musicians. It’s more than just 
an organization to play military music. It is, 
as the CNO, Adm. David L. McDonald, said in 
1965, “the apex of the Navy's musical opera- 
tions ~.. a unique musical institution (that 
is) one of the great symphonic bands of the 
world. .. to (which) come the best musicians 
in the Navy.“ 

The then Secretary of the Navy Paul Nitze 
added at the same time that Navy Band 
members “stand tall among their contempo- 
raries both as uniformed members of the 
armed forces and as professionals in the field 
of music.” . 

And President Lyndon Johnson has called 
the Navy Band a vital part of our musical 
community contributing to our culture 
with its fine musicianship and outstanding 
performances of its instrumentalists.” 

Whether or not the band can continue to 
warrant such praise in the future has be- 
come the subject of quite a bit of specula- 
tion lately. It's no secret that the Navy 
Band has had trouble recruiting top talent 
from civilian life because of more lucrative 
incentives that are offered by the other serv- 
ice bands. The other official bands can offer 
initial appointments in higher pay grades, 
the possibility of faster advancements and, 
in at least one case (the Marines) no basic 
training is required. These enticements are 
possible because the other services give the 
leaders of their official bands more authority 
and control over appointments and promo- 
tions within their bands. 

Many of these inequities between the serv- 
ice bands are being brought to light during 
the enlisted promotion hearings being held 
by the House Armed Services Committee. 
And while most observers don't agree upon 
which system is the right one, they do agree 
that the differences are unfair and that the 
Navy Band ends up as low man on the 
musical talent totem pole. 


And now comes the question of inequity 
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between the leaders of the official service 
bands in their lengths of tours, their rank 
and their powers, with the Navy Band again 
getting the short end of the baion. 

When Mitchell was named by a special 
SecNav board to succeed the late Comdr. 
Charles Brendler in 1962, he was then a 
lieutenant. His counterparts with the other 
bands were lieutenant colonels and because 
he lacked the necessary time-in-grade, 
Mitchell remained a lieutenant until 1964 
and even then his promotion to lieutenant 
commander was by special Presidential order. 
Last year he was selected for lieutenant 
commander by the annual Navy selection 
board. 

Comdr. Brendler had received his rank by 
special act of Congress several years before 
he retired. The Navy has since upgraded the 
Navy Band leader's billet to commander, but 
there's a chance it may never be filled in that 
grade under normal Navy selection proce- 
dures, as will be explained later. 

Bills have been introduced in both houses 
of Congress that would direct the Navy to 
count the two years served by Mitchell as 
lieutenant commander under the Presi- 
dential proclamation as official time-in-grade, 
thus making him eligible for selection to 
commander by the 1968 commander selection 
board. This, obviously, is of Little conse- 
quence if he is not extended for another 
year. Another portion of the proposed legis- 
lation, however, authorizes the President to 
promote him “immediately.” Again, this 
could be of little importance if Mitchell is 
not extended, unless the legislation is passed 
quickly and the President makes the pro- 
motion before January 1. 

Music circles generally agree that Mitchell 
is well qualified professionally to continue 
as leader of the Navy Band. At age 50, he is 
at what any musician would consider the 
prime of his musical career, He's spent 29 
of his 31 years’ service with the Navy Band. 
starting as a clarinet soloist in 1938 and 
working his way up to third leader, assistant 
leader and, finally, the top post. He has been 
asked many times to be guest conductor of 
top symphonic orchestras and this past sum- 
mer was awarded an honorary doctorate 
degree by Saint Francis College in Loretto, 
Pa. He has written several nationally famous 
marches, and those who watch him conduct 
concert after concert without the aid of a 
written score. 

But despite his qualifications and the years 
of effective musicianship he has left, some 
wonder if he—or any other bandmaster— 
should remain in this highly coveted position 
for more than the three or four years that 
are standard tours in the rest of the Navy. 
What about the younger officers they ask. 
If this is indeed the top billet for a Navy 
bandmaster, what do these junior LDO offi- 
cers have to look forward to if the job is 
held by one man for many years? 


The post has been virtually unattainable 
in the past, but now, if the Navy so decides, 
it could be filled every few years. 

So what's wrong with this, some wonder. 
What's wrong, their opponents argue, is 
where in civilian life will you find a top- 
notch musical organization with a turnover 
of leaders every few years? They cite such 
maestros as Howard Mitchell who's directed 
the National Symphony Orchestra for 18 
years; Eugene Ormandy, with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra for 31 years; Leopold Stokow- 
ski, who headed the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for 24 years and who has been conductor of 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra since 1955 
and Arthur Fiedler who has directed the Bos- 
ton Pops since 1930, The list of long-term 
foreign conductors is even greater. 

Ask any of these, or any other top musi- 
cian, they urge, and you'll find out what they 
think would happen to the quality of a 
musical organization that has a rapid turn- 
over of leaders. It wouldn't be good, they 
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Another objection to rotation will be the 
future problems of finding outstanding con- 
ductors for the U.S, Navy Band. Where are 
they to come from? 

Unit Navy bands? With the partial ex- 
ception of the Naval Academy Band, no other 
Navy band is comparable in size and no other 
Navy Band is comparable in repertoire. The 
Navy Band's library contains more than 30,- 
000 selections, ranging from dance music. 
through martial music to the great store of 
classical. music, and even to the national 
anthems of more than 100 nations. 

From within the Navy Band? If this is 
done every few years, the upheaval caused 
by preferment of one candidate over another 
would hardly have died away before another 
occurs. 

Direct appointments? The Navy has no 
program now of giving direct commissions to 
outstanding civilian musicians and there 
are no indications that it plans to start one. 

For the immediate future both the big 
bands, Navy and Academy, have a pool from 
which a good leader might be obtained. But 
this is precisely because there has been no 
rotation and there are veteran assistant 
leaders. 

But because they all have age and service, 
by the time the Navy must choose its third 
or fourth leader, eight or twelve years hence, 
where will be the experienced assistant lead- 
ers then? 

Still another objection to rotation of lead- 
ers that has been pointed out is that mem- 
bers of the U.S. Navy Band can spend their 
entire careers with the organization, and well 
over half of them do. Where in the Navy 
would you find another unit where the en- 
listed men stayed for 20 or more years while 
their commanding officers changed every few? 
This would certainly make for poor morale 
and discipline, they say. 

All right then, some argue, let's put all 
Navy Band members on a rotation system 
with fleet and station bands. Move them 
around like everyone else in the Navy. 

To this, the music lovers throw up their 
hands in dismay. Then, they claim, you'd 
make the official US. Navy Band nothing 
more than another unit band, not, as Adm. 
McDonald called it, “the apex of the Navy's 
musical operations.“ There would go your 
prestige, your reputation—and your musical 
quality. 

Every first class musical organization in 
the world, military and civilian, is composed 
of long-term musicians who have spent 
years playing together. The “pick-up” or- 
chestras common to summer opera, ballet 
and concerts are invariably inferior in cali- 
ber to permanent organizations, even when, 
as is often the case, a majority of members 
are from the same permanent organization. 

There are many who feel that anyone 
selected to be leader of the Navy Band 
should be appointed for a set term—at least 
ten years—and should immediately take the 
rank (commander) the billet calls for. In 
other words, make the rank go with the job, 
Just as the Navy does with its vice admiral 
and admiral billets. If it doesn’t do this, it’s 
unlikely that any of the upcoming LDO’s 
will be able to serve enough time-in-grade 
to qualify for selection to commander. 

Many point out that the rank structure of 
the Navy's music program.right now is a little 
ludicrous. The Music Branch in Bupers, 
which technically directs all Navy music ac- 
tivities (including the Navy Band) is cur- 
rently headed by a lieutenant, although the 
billet has just recently been upgraded. from 
Neutenant commander to commander. The 
post of CO of the Navy School of Music in 
Norfolk has also been raised from lieutenant 
commander to commander but, it too, is now 
filled by a Neutenant—and until last year, 
the music school’s skipper was a line captain 
who, ostensibly, was under the control of 
BuPers' Music Branch. 

Observers say this certainly is not the most 
conducive chain-of-command system. And, 
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they add, what good does it do to upgrade 
billets to commander when there's little like- 
hood that any LDO will serve enough time- 
in-grade to be considered by a commander 
selection board? The percentage of LDOs 
making commander anywhere in the Navy 
is relatively small. 

Should the Nayy then make the rank go 
with these jobs, too, if it does so for the Navy 
Band leader? If not, then you might have a 
situation where a commander (the Navy 
Band leader) is still under a lieutenant or 
lieutenant commander who is filling a com- 
mander's slot in BuPers. And that, of course, 
is not the Navy way. 

Common to all great musical organiza- 
tions and the U.S. service bands except 
Navy—with a startling exception—is that 
the conductor is indisputable boss man, The 
exception is the great Vienna Philharmonic 
in which senior players share control with 
the conductor. (So that control even here is 
still with the band, not some outside group 
or the “front office.”) 

One solution to this, some say, would be to 
take the Navy Band, because of its unique- 
ness, Out from under control of the Music 
Branch and put it under another office, such 
as the Recruiting Division or the Chief ‘of 
Information or, perhaps, even the Secretary 
of the Navy himself. 

The arguments could go on forever—and 
perhaps they will. But what the Navy must 
do, most people feel, is decide just exactly 
what the U.S. Navy Band should be to the 
Navy and how it should be administered. 

Should it be primarily a military organi- 
zation with its members subject to the same 
procedures and rules as others in the Navy, 
at the price of a probable downgrading of its 
musical ability and reputation? Or should it 
truly be the best in Navy music; the Navy's 
contribution to America's culture, of a pro- 
fessional caliber that would make its mem- 
bers real musical ambassadors throughout 
the world? If so, many say, there are going 
to have to be some exceptions made to Navy 
rules as far as the band is concerned. A spe- 
cial ad hoc board has been meeting in BuPers 
for the past week, pondering these and other 
questions concerning the Navy Band, Leader 
Mitchell and the Navy music program in gen- 


eral. 
It will be interesting to see what Is decided. 


The National Guard Is Awake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the October 27, 1967, issue of Life mag- 
azine an article entitled The National 
Guard, Awake or Asleep?” was included. 
A good friend of mine and a dedicated 
guardsman, Col. Guy Rogers, of Jack- 
son, Miss., has ably answered this one- 
sided article. 

I submit this letter for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues in the House: 

Company E, 20TH SPECIAL Forces 
GROUP (AIRBORNE), 1ST SPECIAL 
Forces, Misstsstrrr Army Na- 
TIONAL GUARD, 

Jackson, Miss., October 25, 19647. 
EDITOR, 
Life Magazine, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: I have been exposed to some 
real “sick” articles in your magazine in the 
past but the one by William A. McWhirter 
(The National Guard—Awake or Asleep?— 
October 27, 1967) has to be the worst. 
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I command Company E, 20th Special 
Forces, Mississippi Army National Guard and 
serve under Colonel Henry H. Cobb, Jr., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, who was mentioned 
in the article. 

If Mr. McWhirter would visit our unit he 
would find us jumping out of Air Force C119 
aircraft with 90 pounds of equipment rather 
than drinking beer or playing low stakes 
poker. 

Sergeant Major Bryan McKnight was with 
the 2nd Ranger Battalion on Omaha Beach 
during the Normandy invasion. Sergeant 
Major Adelchi Pilluti jumped into France 
with the 82nd Airborne Division. I shudder 
to think what might happen to Mr. Mo- 
Whirter if he should refer to either of these 
two men as “comic soldiers". 

This article did a great disservice to the 
National Guard and to the dedicated citizen 
soldiers who are so vitally concerned with 
the protection of our Nation. 

Yours very truly, 
Guy N. ROGERS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Mississippi 
Army National Guard, Commanding. 


Making the Desert Bloom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 14, 1967, Mr. Stephen J. Tracht- 
enberg, special assistant to the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, spoke at the sec- 
ond annual dinner of the Phoenix He- 
brew Academy, This academy was estab- 
lished in Phoenix in September of 1965. 
Rabbi David Rebido is its director. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Trachtenberg’s fine speech 
on the general subject of education, en- 
titled “Making the Desert Bloom,” is well 
worth reading and remembering, and I 
urge my colleagues to read it with atten- 
tion and thought. Mr. Trachtenberg’s 
speech follows. 

MAKING THE DESERT BLoomM—SALUTING THE 
PHOENIX HEBREW ACADEMY 


(By Stephen J. Trachtenberg) 
NO OTHER WAY FOR YOU 


As I look around, I can hardly believe that 
the Phoenix Hebrew Academy started as late 
as September 1965, as the dream of a few 
individuals. This educational enterprise 
stands as a living testament to the dedica- 
tion and determination not only of its Rab- 
in.cal and lay leadership, but of each and 
every one who worked for its organization. 
Clearly there were those in this room as well 
as others in the Phoenix community who be- 
lieved that, to take the words of the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, “religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” This school on East 
Bethany Home Road would not exist except 
for this belief. 

It is, after all, a community school, cater- 
ing to the needs of all Jewish children of 
Phoenix rather than to those of a particular 
synagogue or congregation, be it Orthodox, 
Reform, or Conservative. 

You have every right to be proud: What 
a fine institution this is, with its nursery, 
kindergarten, elementary school and junior 
high school, All of this is an affirmation that 
“a Jewish education is the birthright of every 
Jewish child.” Still, one could have predicted 
no less. As American citizens who are the 
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bearers of the heritage of classical Judaism, 
which has traditionally given primacy to the 
education of the young, there was no other 
way for you. 

EDUCATION ON HIGHLY EXACTING LEVELS 

This independent school is but one of many 
individually operated, autonomous schools 
created by like-minded citizens across Amer- 
ica. Jews are among the Americans who want 
their children to attend a school which sees 
as its objectives the provision of intensive 
instruction in the area of secular, general 
education, and in the Jewish religion, and 
seeks to accomplish both on highly exacting 
levels. 

The modern Jewish Day School is known 
for its efforts to inculcate in its pupils a 
rich knowledge and fervent love of their 
American heritage and homeland, a firm 
sense of civic responsibility, and an endur- 
ing commitment to the pursuit of academic 
excellence in the sciences and the humani- 
ties. Side by side with these efforts one sees 
a high regard for ethical norms and an abid- 
ing loyalty to the principles and precepts 
of the Jewish religious tradition, The Jewish 
tradition has always been one of good citi- 
zenship and love of democracy. In essence 
this school, and others like it, are examples 
of a difficult but rewarding search for syn- 
thesis in our time between the values of 
Judaism and the best of American culture. 
Groups such as yours are hard at work to 
insure quality and equality of education in 
our pluralistic society. 

HISTORICAL PARALLELS 


Historical parallels are difficult to draw, 
The Jewish Day Schools of the 18th and 19th 
centuries may be distinguished by the 
scholar, one from the other, and each re- 
spectively from the schools of the 20th cen- 
tury. However, it is interesting to remem- 
ber that in 1730, what may have been a sort 
of Hebrew Day School, Yeshibat Minhat 
Areb, was founded in New York City. It 
served as a meeting place for the Spanish- 
Portuguese Congregation and point of as- 
semblage for synagogue officials. The charter 
of that institution talks of a program of re- 
ligious and secular education. The curricu- 
lum then embraced Spanish, English, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and, of course, Jewish 
studies. They had less to work with than you 
do today and their goal was somewhat differ- 
ent: but it was a starting point. 

By 1854, there were seven Hebrew Day 
Schools the Jewish community— 
paralleling six for those of the Protestant 
faith and 17 for those of the Catholic 


persuasion. 

By 1935, New York City had 17 schools and 
one had sprung up in Baltimore. 

More and more Hebrew Day Schools devel- 
oped as the Jewish community came face 
to face with the commitment expressed in 
the classical words of that Jewish scholar of 
the Middle Ages, Judah Ibn Tibbon: “Books 
shall be thy companions, bookcases and 
shelves thy pleasure nooks and gardens.” 

In 1942, there were seven schools similar 
in thrust to this one, outside of Metropolitan 
New York. It became increasingly clear that 
students of public and private schools are 
partners in the mosaic of the American edu- 
cational structure. The most remarkable 
growth of Hebrew Day Schools has taken 
place in the last 20 years. 

Some statistics may give an indication of 
the greater fabric of which the Phoenix 
Hebrew Academy is but one part. 

In 1956—200 schools, 73 communities, 25 
cities, 

In 1962—285 schools in the United States 
and Canada. 

In 1964--306 Hebrew Day Schools in 
America. 

Each year since 1960 has seen more strings 
added to your bow. 

In 1980—16 new schools. 

In 1961—11 new schools. 
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In 1962— 6 new schools. 

In 1963—11 new schools. 

In 1964—15 new schools. 

In 1965—21 new schools. 

Today Hebrew Day Schools may be found 
in far more than half of the States in our 
Union. They exist in all our cities with a 
Jewish population of 20,000 or more. 

Each is an independent organization, re- 
sponsible for its own destiny, and each seeks 
to harmonize Judaism and Americanism in 


its own way. The schools represent the needs 


of local people as they see them. Some things 
are constant—love for Jewish learning per 
se, the fostering of observance of the mitzvot 
(the commandments), preparation for study 
in higher schools of Jewish learning which 
requires a knowledge of the Bible, the 
Talmud, the Code of Jewish Law, Hebrew, 
and Jewish history, Commitment to a Jewish 
way of life within an American context seems 
to be the common denominator, An Amer- 
ican way of life for the people of the 
Book.“ 
THE AGE OF THE EDUCATED MAN 

This is, as you know so well, the age of the 
educated man. President Johnson has called 
education “the first work of these times“ and 
recently Mrs. Johnson told the Women’s 
Branch of the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregation that the President considers 
“the education bills passed in the last years” 
as the most important accomplishment of 
his administration. “Education,” he said, “is 
the most lasting investment anyone can 
make.“ 

This is certainly true in the public sector 
where, for example, the budget of the US. 
Office of Education Jumped from roughly 
$170 million in 1956 to about $4 billion in 
1966. Education is the largest growth in- 
dustry in America. Those of you who read 
the commercial sections of our newspapers 
have no doubt observed the interest which 
business now takes in education. The August 
1966, issue of Fortune magazine lists some of 
the mergers, acquisitions and joint ventures 
which have changed the education market's 
family tree since 1962. It reports that: 

Xerox has taken on University Microfilms, 
Basic Systems, and American Education Pub- 
lications. 

General Electric has embraced Silver Bur- 
dett, Time Inc., and the General] Learning 
Corporation. 

I. B. M. has encompassed Science Research 
Associates. 

Boose We family now numbers Edex, 
e- Macalaster Scientific Corpora 
and D. C. Heath. ae 

R.R. A. and Random House are now under 
one roof. 5; 


C.B.S. has a new friend called Creative 
Playthings. 

The list goes on and on and it ralses ques- 
tions not only about capital Investment, but 
also of human investment and benefit, 

Today about three of every ten persons in 
the United States are in ALS This is pin fie 
enrollment record for the 22nd consecutive 
year. The total student population in public 
and private schools and colleges is now ap- 
proximately 56 million—an increase of 1.5 
million over last fall. I like to think that in 

great national education effort, some of 
the best friends of the public school people 
are the private educators. 

Education takes money. Expendit 
all schools in this nations for 1965-1966 at 
to roughly $45.1 billion, or nearly 6.7% of 
last year’s gross national product, This is 
second only to the effort devoted to national 
security. This year America’s tuition bill is 
expected to reach the neighborhood of $48.4 
billion. 

MAKE EACH CHILD WANT TO COUNT 


All ot these numbers and talk of dollars, 
however, should not obscure the real busi- 
ness of education. It is the process which 
ultimately takes place in the classroom when 
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teacher and student confront each other; 
when the planes of their intellect meet and 
the spirited friction of learning begins, Be- 
cause your school provides small classes, mak- 
ing individualized instruction possible, you 
have an academic opportunity which is the 
envy of many. How many schools can point 
to the progressive educational program and 
spirit found here? You have the chance, if I 
may paraphrase Leo Rosten, to instill the 
scholar’s discontent in your students and to 
urge them to push both their brains and 
hearts to the furthest reaches of which they 
are capable: You have G-d given occasion to 
make each child want to matter—to count, 
to stand for something, to have it make some 
difference to his country and to his faith 
that he lived at all. 

You must continue to take advantage of 
this opportunity. We must remember that 
you are competing with someone who does 
not charge for his product. There is a chal- 
lenge in this circumstance, You have the re- 
sponsibility to be a lighthouse, for as Harold 
Howe IT, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
recently observed about private schools in 
general, “without the constraints sometimes 
imposed by school boards and State author- 
ities of the public school systems, you can 
adjust curriculum and methods of instruc- 
tion to fit the needs and interests of a some- 
what special but certainly important group 
of young people.” “You can experiment with 
new course offerings that might arouse strong 
resistance if put forward by the public 
schools.” Your independente gives you the 
freedom to shape an educational policy 
which can often be superior to that available 
in many public school systems. May I urge 
you to consider too your ability and com- 
munity responsibility, as articulate and ef- 
fective members of society, to help improve 
the public schools. You have the machinery 
to prove there are new and better ways to 
run our schools. I think you have an on- 
going duty to do so. In that way you may 
serve—through demonstration and example— 
a group greater than the immediate one in 
your classrooms, You must continue to work 
with and for your neighbors and for greater 
educational opportunity for all in Phoenix as 
well as the rest of America. 

HOUSE IN THE WOODS 


To introduce a somewhat personal note, I 
should like to recall a favorite fable which 
I recall reading someplace long ago. TWO 
children walking in the woods are approached 
by a shriveled old lady who warns them to 
keep away from a house barely visible in 
the distance. The house, it turns out, con- 
tains none of the usual demonic menaces of 
fairy tales, but is a depository of the memo- 
ries of people who too late all 
the chances for self-fulfillment they had, and 
missed, when they were young. The children 
listened to her kind warning but sadly they 
soon forgot.” It would be nice to strike a 
happy note about the passage from youth to 
age; but the optimism does not come be- 
cause, if I may say so, most people are still 
caught in this pattern of realizing too late 
how much they have failed to experience 
fully in their youth. 

This school makes it possible for your chil- 
dren to avoid that house in the woods. The 
education here can set students free and be 
an example to the other Hebrew Day Schools 
as well as the public sector. I would have 
you recall that the purpose of schools—on 
the one hand—is to do those things for the 
individual that will make him an effective 
member of society. By this I mean that we 
have to make him employable, we have to 
make him a good citizen, we have to give 
him the skills and knowledge that will move 
him in the direction of employability and 
good citizenship. These are the ways that 
he participates in the society. 

THE SCHOOL IN A KEY ROLE 

And as Americans we do these things in 

school, Other agencies also are engaged in 
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this effort—the church and s and 
the family. But the school is the major 
agency which the society supports for these 
purposes. And the school does the big part 
of the job—at least for a great many 
youngsters. 

So, on the one hand, we have this job of 
developing an individual for his social in- 
volvements. And on the other hand, you have 
to consider his life as an individual—and the 
rewards that he as an individual is able to 
achieve in his Ufetime will to a degree be 
conditioned by the levels of understanding 
he is able to achieve and the levels of ap- 
preciation he Is able to absorb. 

You have supported the three R's, which 
we all learned, when we were in school, with 
the three T’s—teachers who are superior, 
techniques of instruction that are modern, 
and thinking about education which places 
it first in all our plans and hopes. The eyes 
of the Nation—indeed, the world—are focused 
on our efforts to translate these words into 
practicsl programs which gets results. Your 
students and teachers will play a key role 
in our successor failure. 

As I view your efforts to build a greater 
Phoenix, a grander Arizona, a richer, stronger 
America; as I view your efforts in union with 
your neighbors—while still retaining your 
sense of identity—I am convinced that you 
and your friends, Jewish and Gentile alike, 
haye mastered the technique of making the 
desert bloom, I suspect that just as you 
nourish the land so will you sustain scholar- 
ship. Let me recall the words of Alexis de 
Tocqueville—“America is a land of wonders, 
in which everything is in constant motion 
and every change seems an improvement. The 
idea of novelty is there indissolubly con- 
nected with the idea of amelioration, No nat- 
ural boundary seems to be set to the efforts 
of man; and in his eyes what is not yet done 
is only what he has not yet attempted to 
do.“ 

I wish you all the best of luck. 


Dealing With Childhood Biters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
demonstrations and disorders occurring 
in many of our institutions of higher 
learning are causing great concern and 
worry. 

I believe it to be the general feeling 
that firm action must be taken against 
the offenders, so that those students who 
attend these universities can pursue their 
search for education properly. 

I have been particularly impressed by 
an editorial appearing in the Wyoming 
State Tribune of Casper, Wyo., and I am 
inserting a copy of this editorial so that 
others, too, may read it: 

[From the Wyoming State Tribune, 
Oct, 31, 1967] 
DEALING WITH CHILDHOOD BITERS 

A respectable middle-aged lady we know 
confessed the other day to having been a 
“biter” in early childhood. According to her 
story she bit almost everyone available, but 
mostly parents, brothers and sisters, cousins, 
uncles and aunts, and casual callers on the 
family. 

The biting was tolerated for some reason, 
at least until one day when a kindly old 
uncle came to visit. As the uncle was chat- 
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ting with the family the little biter crawled 
up behind him and sank her teeth into his 
leg. Whereupon the kindly old uncle let her 
have it with an open-handed blow to the 
kisser that flattened the little biter, who 
fled screaming loudly. 

The nice old uncle was flab! ted at 
himself. He hadn’t meant to smack the little 
girl, but acted merely on a reflex from the 
pain of the bite. He was most contrite and 
apologetic. Her parents were horrified. So 
was the littie girl, who never, never bit any- 
one again. 

Today, this country is raising a whole gen- 
eration of “biters” on its college campuses. 
Their weapon for demonstrating their inse- 
curity and desire to call attention to them- 
selves is manifested not by biting but by 
demonstrations and sit-ins. 

Within the past two weeks several respect- 
able institutions of higher learning have been 
beset by their students with sub-adolescent 
mentalities, picketing recruiting offices for 
military services and private concerns en- 
gaged in some form of defense contracting. 
Amazingly, the college authorities have per- 
mitted these things to happen, serving to fan 
the fiames when they should be promptly put 
out. 

Institutions of higher learning, like so- 
ciety in general, must be governed by rules 
if they are not to be overtaken by chaos and 
anarchy. The regulations must be enforced 
on a strict, no-nonsense basis. 

Whether the institution is state or pri- 
vately-owned makes no difference. Activities 
which are disruptive of the college or unt- 
versity’s orderly processes should not be 
tolerated for one second. 

Like the parents of the little girl-biter who 
permitted her to get away with sinking her 
teeth into almost anything, the parents of 
today’s college-age students are largely re- 
sponsible for the academic chaos that has 
been perpetrated on a lot of our campuses. 

All are the product of the permissiveness 
that has become a trait of today’s American 
home, in which offspring are allowed to do 
too many things without supervision or firm 
control of the household, 

This is because in too many instances the 
head of the household, the father, has had 
his authority subverted because he has 
shirked the responsibility of exercising it. 
Doting mamas have played their part, too, in 
secking everything of material advantage for 
their too-often spoiled brats. 

So the latter go to college where they are 
further encouraged in their irresponsible 
activities by the academic authorities. The 
head of the college would like to clamp down 
on them, but a shrieking faculty too often 
prevents him from doing so. So we have inci- 
dents such as those that have beset colleges 
within the past few years. 

Instead of using the rod in halting all 
such nonsense, the college administrations 
have acted indecisively, temporizingly, and 
timidly; they have sought to reason and 
parley when they should have in effect kicked 
the rebels in the seats of their pants and 
thrown them out of school, 

Perhaps college and university administra- 
tors now will read “Rebellion and Responsi- 
bility” by Ben Rubenstein and Morton 
Levitt in the current (autumn 1967) issue of 
Yale Review, which says essentially what we 
have said above. America now is suffering 
from the product of a generation that mis- 
read Freud, say Messrs. Rubenstein and 
Levitt; who note that student rebellions are 
related to the adolescent's struggle to sepa- 
rate himself from his family. 

There is nothing new in this, these two 
writers report, despite a tendency of inter- 
preters of the current scene to describe 
campus rebels as a “new generation.” 

And while they do not recommend any- 
thing to stop the emergent adults from peck- 
ing their way out of the shell, Rubenstein 
and Levitt suggest that society cannot stand 
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by and permit itself to be overrun by their 
transient process, 

Colleges, at least, must make it very clear 
to students that if they do misbehave, they 
will be expected to suffer the consequences. 

When the people who run our higher in- 
stitutions of learning return to this simple, 
basic concept that prevailed in a more real- 
istic America, then the campus demonstra- 
tions, sit-ins and other manifestations of 
rebellion will cease. 

But until then, they will continue, unless 
and until society in general realizes it faces 
a potential disaster from such permissiveness, 


Will the Consumer’s Voice Be Heard?— 
Remarks by Betty Furness at the Con- 
sumer Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one interested in consumer causes can 
take great satisfaction in the effective 
manner in which the Honorable Betty 
Furness, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Consumer Affairs, is carrying on 
the work of her office so well, begun near- 
ly 4 years ago by Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Esther Peterson. 

Miss Furness has been an outstanding 
witness before congressional committees, 
with her straightforward, unequivocal 
testimony, She was instrumental, I be- 
lieve, in firming up the administration 
position for a much stronger meat in- 
spection bill than the one passed by the 
House on Tuesday. And in her remarks 
before Consumer Assembly 1967, she gave 
an excellent outline of the type of legis- 
lation still needed by consumers and the 
kind of legislation which must be fought. 

I feel that her position in support of 
strong and effective truth-in-lending leg- 
islation will be of invaluable help in per- 
suading the House to improve tremen- 
dously on the legislation passed by the 
Senate July 11, on a 92-to-0 rolicall 
vote—a vote which certainly indicated 
that the bill could not be strong enough 
to do the job which must be done. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit as 
part of my remarks the address by Betty 
Furness before the Consumer Rally of 
Consumer Assembly 1967, as follows: 
REMARKS By Berry Furness, SPECIAL As- 

SISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT ror CONSUMER 

AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE CONSUMER ASSEMELY 

87. NOVEMBER 2, 1967 


I am especially pleased to be here today. 
For it is a kind of anniversary for me. It 
marks the beginning of my seventh month 
on the job. And I can’t think of a more 
appropriate way to celebrate an anniversary 
in the consumer field than to share a plat- 
form with such distinguished veterans of 
the consumer protection battie as Senator 
Paul Douglas, Senator Gaylord Nelson, Con- 
gressman Wright Patman, Father Robert Mc- 
Ewen, who I am glad to say, is a member of 
the Consumer Advisory Council, Ralph Na- 
der, who Eric Sevareid characterized as the 
consumer’s Robin Hood, and all the other 
dedicated, hardworking people who have 
been identified with our cause for many years. 
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And I am proud to join battle with them 
to see that the consumer gets the fair shake 
he deserves. 

All of these people, In fact all of you here 
today, helped to lay the groundwork for the 
consumer legislation that is now before Con- 
gress. It is largely through your efforts that 
the consumer is becoming aware of his own 
needs. 

Assembled here today you represent what 
Congresswoman Sullivan has called the col- 
lective conscience of the American people.” 
But what we must reach is the individual 
conscience of the individual consumer. 

We just aren't getting through to the man 
in the street. We must make him under- 
stand that his voice is potent, He can use it 
to get what he wants. He can use it to make 
congress give him what he wants. 

I have found that the voice of the con- 
sumer is more apt to be a whimper than a 
roar. That the consumer gives voice to his 
daily minor irritations without understand- 
ing the deepseated causes that produce the 
surface irritation that makes him express his 
displeasure. 

Too often he takes the negative approach. 
He's quick to tell me, and you and Con- 
gress what he doesn’t like. But when it comes 
to letting Congress know what he does 
want there is silence. ; 

We must convince him to take the positive 
approach, To make himself heard on legis- 
lative issues that vitally affect him. He has 
a vote. He should understand it and ap- 
preciate what that vote can do for him. 
Senators and Representatives want satisfied 
voters just as industry wants satisfied cus- 
tomers. It’s good business for eevryone. 

So it is up to us to persuade the individual 
consumer to become directly involved in 
government-consumer relations. There must 
be total involvement if we are going to 
achieve our goal. 

To reach this goal we need from you an 
eraly warning on consumer issues you see 
emerging, just as we shall try to alert you 
to those issues which we feel need your 
attention and help. 

As you know, the legislative proposals sub- 
mitted by President Johnson comprise the 
most ambitious and most coniprehensive 
consumer's program a President has ever pre- 
sented to Congress. For this reason, our ef- 
forts to help him get it passed should also 
be vast and comprehensive. 

There are still several consumer bills 
pending in Congress. They range from legis- 
lation to help the consumer shop wisely for 
credit, to legislation protecting us from power 
black-outs, 

These bills are needed. And they are per- 
fect bills for Congress to pass while it's in 
a mood for economy, for they cost the tax- 
payer almost nothing. They must not be 
pigeon-holed. 

You can help them pass. 

I feel particularly strongly about the 
Truth-in-Lending Bill which is, I under- 
stand, about to be referred to the full Com- 
mittee (Banking and Currency) from Con- 
gresswoman Sullivan's Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs. And I want to salute 
Mrs. Sullivan for her vallant efforts to in- 
clude full disclosure of revolving credit 
charges. I hope that when it reaches the 
full Committee they will realize, as we here 
do, that excessive credit costs are eating 
away at everybody's pocketbook, and the 
consumer should know exactly what he is 
paying for interest charges whether it is re- 
volving credit or installment buying or a 
bank loan. 

The very fact that it has been held up 
in the Subcommittee means that we must 
use every available method of persuasion to 
have the full disclosure bill passed. 

Let us get behind the bill which provides 
for higher standards in our clinical labora- 
tories. This bill is now in the Senate Sub- 
committee on Health. 
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The bill establishing a National Commis- 
sion on Product Safety has passed the Senate 
and has been adopted by the full House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
We should press for passage before adjourn- 
ment, There is still a chance that we can get 
passage of the Flammable Fabrics this 
session. 

We must also fuly support the efforts of 
Senate Commerce Committee Chairman 
Warren Magnuson and Senator Vance Hartke 
to restore the criminal penalties provision of 
the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act when it 
comes before the Senate. The penalties are 
proposed for willful violations of safety 
standards, and industry witnesses before the 
Committee have acknowledged the justice of 
imposing such penalties. 

We must take the position that when the 
health and safety of the American public is 
at stake no compromises can be considered. 

The people or groups who don’t want these 
bills are well organized—and yocal, They ap- 
parently oppose more loudly than we pro- 
pose. It’s time for a switch, 

I mentioned earlier that the average con- 
sumer seemed unaware of the fundamental 
causes for some of his complaints. And what 
I am going to talk about now, could be an 
excellent example of that “save the sur- 
face and you save all” attitude. It is a matter 
of paramount importance to all of us, as con- 
sumers, as Americans, and as citizens of a 
world whose existence depends on a con- 
tinuity of cooperation between nations. 

There are at the moment bills pending be- 
fore one or both Houses of Congress that 
would restrict the Imports of a great many 
products into this country. Rather than re- 
cite the whole list, here is a representative 
sample: 

Watches, radios, sewing machines, electric 
shavers, typewriters, rubber and leather foot- 
wear, glass and chinaware, sporting goods, 
costume jewelry, woven silks, raincoats and 
linen goods. And, just to round out the list 
of our everyday needs: meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

In most cases, these restrictions would be 
imposed by quotas: This means that imports 
of a given product would be stopped dead as 
soon as they reached a certain percentage of 
the national consumption of that product. 

The narrow intent of these bills is to pro- 
tect the industries concerned from competi- 
tion from abroad—from countries whose 
labor costs are lower, say, and who can pro- 
duce those goods at lower cost and sell them 
for less that U.S. manufacturers. 

If these bills were just simple safeguards 
for certain industries, they would deserve 
your support. 

But they are not. Passage of these bills 
would constitute one of the most dangerous 
threats to American business, to the Ameri- 
can consumer, to the American economy, to 
the American system of free enterprise, and 
to world trade in the past thirty years. 

Those are pretty strong words, I know. I 
don't use them lightly, I'm not an economist, 
but I haye studied these bills as carefully as 
any reasonable alert layman. I have talked 
with the President's Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations, I have talked to wor- 
ried businessmen and consumers across the 
country. 

I have also lived through a gloomy period 
of American history that might well be re- 
peated if these bills were to pass—the pro- 
tectionist early 30's. 

Remember the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act? 
We were just in the beginning of the depres- 
sion, and we decided, in our wisdom, that the 
way to give new life to our economy was to 
curtail the Import of foreign goods. 


So we Imposed tariffs. Other countries 


naturally retaliated in kind. The result was 
that within four years, the total dollar value 
of world trade fell by two-thirds. Exports 
from the United States dropped 70 percent. 
We were not even able to keep pace on a 
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percentage basis; Our own share of the world 
trade market dropped by a third. 

In comparison with the quotas which are 
proposed in Congress now, the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Act looks like progressive legislation. For, 
quotas of the kind proposed represent the 
most insidious kind of subsidy. They protect 
a few industries, freeing them from the com- 
petition which is the cornerstone of the 
American system. 

Unlike tariffs, which at least bring money 
into the Treasury, quotas end imports by 
fiat and contribute nothing to the Treasury. 

When prices rise—and they would—it is 
not those special interests which pay the bill. 
It is other Industries, and the consumer. 

We are mindful that imports do pose a 
problem with some industries or worker 
groups in particular situations, The Trade 
Expansion Act has a number of procedures 
with which to assist industries, companies, 
and worker groups if they are adversely af- 
fected by imports. 

We hope that these provisions will be lib- 
eralized in the ensuing months, Among the 
provisions for assistance are: 

1. Escape Clause Acts where a bona fide 
case of injury to an entire industry can be 
proven. = 

2. A series of forms of adjustment for in- 
sistance in terms of: retraining allowances, 
worker relocation, technical assistance 
grants, low-income loans, and tax rebates— 
all of which are designed to assist companies 
and groups of workers to withstand the im- 
pact of imports. 2 
. I believe—and I hope you believe that 
this country was not founded on the prom- 
ise of laws which benefit the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Let me just give you a couple of examples 
of what would happen, generally, if these 
bills became law. 

Billions of dollars worth of Imports would 
never reach the United States These are 
goods you use every day. They would, simply, 
not be there for you to buy. 

Retaliation from other countries would be 
instantaneous—and calamitous. For every 
restriction we put on imports, foreign na- 
tions would impose an equivalent restriction 
on our exports. This is their right, and don't 
think for a minute that they would hesitate 
to exercise it. Many foreign nations have 
already written to the State Department 
hinting at broad retaliation. So businesses 
which would not benefit at all from the 
quota restrictions would find their foreign 
markets strangled. As Ambassador William 
Roth said, “The effects on our balance of 
payments would be incalculable," — The very 
substantial accomplishments of the Kennedy 
Round would be wiped out even before they 
could go into effect. And the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 might Just as well never have 
happened. 

Or, to descend from the billion-dollar 
wonderland and talk closr to home, here's 
how these bills would affect the consumer 
directly. 

There is a lot of talk about rising prices, 
but I ask you to think for a moment what 
would happen to prices if these quotas were 
established and the restraining infiuence of 
foreign competition weakened. 

Parenthetically, just recently we had an 
example of how a free market benefits the 
consumer. du Pont announced that it was 
reducing the price of its Corfam leather 
substitute 20 percent, to bring it more in 
line with a similar Japanese product. 

In some cases, these bills would virtually 
eliminate items from the market. Certain 
transistors and portable sewing machines, 
for example, would be unavailable. 

To foist this condition off on the American 
consumer is like telling a citizen he may 
enjoy all of our Bill of Rights except, say, 
Article 1. The right of our consumers to a 
free choice of a wide variety of goods is 
basic: It is one of the four consumer rights 
which President Johnson has enumerated 
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time and again. It is, and it must continue 
to be, inviolable. 

Imagine what this combination—of higher 
prices and restricted freedom of choice— 
would do to the consumers we must con- 
stantly work to protect: It would hurt the 
elderly, and those who live on low, and often 
fixed, incomes. 

We would lose thousands of jobs. Exports 
produce markets for our goods. With those 
markets cut back, the demand for U.S. goods 
would shrink, and countless people would be 
out of work. 

Make no mistake about the seriousness 
of this threat: It is neither idle nor far- 
fetched. 

These bills might pass, for lack of action 
by concerned consumers. In fairness to the 
Congressmen who have to make the deci- 
sions, what are they supposed to believe, if 
they hear only from the vocal protection- 
ists and see in the rest of thelr constituents 
only apathy and ignorance? 

If I may quote Congresswoman Sullivan 
again, “We"—meaning the Congress—‘we're 
just not getting the word, We're not hearing 
the facts about the local application of na- 
tional legislation. We have to dig for this 
information, and frankly, there isn’t time 
for each of us to do that on every issue. 
This is one area in which all of your orga- 
nizations are falling down right now. . I 
am not passing the buck from the Congress; 
rather, I am trying to find a way for you 
to pass it back to us in a manner in which 
we can be prodded or forced Into doing our 
share.” 

This prodding is up to you. It is more 
than necessary, It is essential if the voice 
of the people is to be heard in Government. 
I hope that you can find time to take up 
this problem on your agenda at this Assem- 
bly. I urge you to make time. 

You can help maintain for our consumers 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever seen. Or, you can let time and other 
nations pass us by. You can let thirty years 
of progress collapse. 

The choice, I think, is all too clear. 

Before I close I want to compliment Jake 
Clayman and Sarah Newman on putting this 
program together. It was a great job and 
I am proud to have been part of it. 

Thank you, 
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She Gives Poverty Racket a More Sunny 
VISTA 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16; 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a truly 
heartening and revealing story about a 
VISTA project in the Nashville, Tenn., 
area appeared in the Minneapolis Star 
on October 12, and I would like to share 
it with my distinguished colleagues. One 
of the young VISTA volunteers discussed 
in the article is Miss Joyce Hewitt, of 
Walnut Grove, Minn. As described by the 
Star's editorial editor, George L. Peter- 
son, Miss Hewitt—know as “S to 
her poverty neighborhood friends —1s 
making a meaningful personal contribu- 
tion to success in the war on poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that many of my 
colleagues, including those who harbor 
the notion that antipoverty projects 
contribute to violence, will take the 
trouble to read Mr. Peterson's excellent 
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article, which I insert at this point in 
the RECORD: 
Sue GIVES POVERTY Pocker a More Sunny 
Vista 
(By George L. Peterson) 

Nasnynx, Tenn.—When the Vista girl 
from Minnesota, clad in a yellow outfit and 
usual bright smile, rode her Honda to her as- 
signment in a poor Negro suburb last spring 
the young folks asked her name. 

“Joyce Hewitt,” she announced. 

It don't ft,“ one said, and all agreed. Let's 
call her Sunny.” 

That not only fit—it stuck. So Sunny she 
is to 123 admiring Negro families in a pocket 
of poverty called Providence, just outside 
Nashville. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Hewitt of rural Walnut Grove, Minn., In- 
terrupted her education at the University of 
Minnesota (psychology and pre-med) to join 
VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America), 
domestic counterpart of the Peace Corps. She 
Was sent to Atlanta, Ga,, for indoctrination, 
then on to Nashville. 

Soon she was joined in her Providence 
project by Linda Robinson, a medical secre- 
tary on a year's leave from her Philadelphia 
job with Scott Paper Co. Commuting from 
Nashville proved a time-consuming chore, 59 
they moved into half of a double bungalow 
on Alice Road, a rocky path up a steep hill 
bordered by shacks where women sit on the 
porch and look into space. 

What are the white girls doing In Provi- 
dence? Teaching people to read and write for 
one thing. Mr. Gray, at age 76, could do 
neither. Sunny started tutoring him this 
summer and now he can make out simple 
words in his Bible, and write laboriously, “I 
love Jesus.” 

The girls prod youngsters—prone to tru- 
ancy from inadequate neighborhood 
schools—to catch up with their classmates. 
Particularly ill-equipped are some of the Ne- 
gro children thrust suddenly into integrated 
schools. 

Most exciting undertaking for the entire 
community is a recreational center for which 
the cement blocks and other materials al- 
ready have been gathered. Construction is 
scheduled for next month, mostly with do- 
nated labor, and then the activities now 
crowded into the girls’ apartment will have 
permanent shelter. 

Providence startled and warmed me when 
I spent a day with Sunny and Linda. Of 
the 123 families, about half have no visible 
fathers. Yet children abound—up to a dozen 
per house. Almost no one Is on relief. Mothers 
and older girls work as domestics at $6 a day. 
The men are laborers mostly, some skilled 
in the building trades. A few sell produce 
on the highway that cuts through the 
settiement. 

Only a couple of the dwellings bonst in- 
door plumbing, and one of these belongs to 
George Davis, He obviously could afford to 
live elsewhere but he likes the carharaderie 
and the rough yet attractive terrain of 
Providence. He and Sunny and Linda have 
revived the Providence Progressive Civic 
Club, which long had planned for the recrea- 
tional center, then ran out of steam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis were holding a fish 
try to raise funds for the center. Never have 
I eaten better prepared food—a big slab of 
fish, hush puppies, French fried potatoes, 
cole slaw, Price: 65 cents. Davis and the girls 
figured they had in hand about $400 of the 
$1,500 cash needed for the wiring, plumbing 
and other items for the new building, 

Somebody in Nashville suggested that fed- 
eral funds could be found for the structure. 
“Nothing doing,” sald the club officials. The 
people of Providence want a stake in the 
center. “Then weill be more likely to keep 
things going when Sunny and Linda leave,“ 
Davis explained. 

The girls are gathering books for the 
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center. The Nashville Metropolitan Action 
Committee, sponsors of Sunny and Linda, 
will provide various programs there. “We'll 
need a birth control clinic,” Davis told me. 

That's apparent. The illegitimacy rate must 
be close to 50 per cent. The great fear of 
high school girls, and of many of the older 
women, is pregnancy. 

Yet for all the promiscuity, Providence 
is a conservative, church-going community. 
Sunny and Linda were accepted wholeheart- 
edly once they proved they had no connection 
with any Black Power movement, for above 
all else Providence wants peace. The place 
is a strange combination of pride and poverty, 
of hospitality and ignorance, of laughter and— 
tears. 

Do Sunny and Linda feel safe in this 
environment? they frequently are asked. 
“Never felt so well protected.“ they answer, 
almost in unison. 

Men in the neighborhood have pledged 
guardianship. The only hint of trouble came 
when some white youths drove up tortuous 
Alice Road looking for “those Vista girls.” 
The Negro youths soon edged them out of 
Providence, peacefully but firmly. 

Sunny and Linda's main concern is the 
eventual day they must leave Providence, 
for the ties are strong. After only a day, I 
could share their sense of attachment. 


Representative Charles H. Wilson Makes 
Some Observations on the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, November 2, 1967, my good friend 
and colleague from the congressional dis- 
trict adjacent to my own, the gentleman 
from California {Mr. CHARLES H. 
Witson], spoke before the Biological, 
Chemical, and Nuclear Division of the 
American Ordnance Association, at a 
conference held at Andrews Air Force 
Base, Md. 

The speech was well received as a 
thought-provoking statement of Mr. 
Wutson’s views on this vital subject. 

I include the text of Mr. Wilson’s re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point: 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
(Speech of Hon. CHARLES H, Wirson before 

the American Ordnance Association, An- 

drews Air Force Base, November 2, 1967) 

I'm very pleased and honored for the op- 
portunity to speak to you this evening. If 
I may I'd like to discuss my recent trip to 
the Middle East and perhaps raise some 
larger foreign policy questions. 

As members of the American Ordnance As- 
sociation—an organization dedicated to mili- 
tary preparedness—you probably share my 
interest in United States foreign policy. Mili- 
tary preparedness must continue to be one 
of the main pillars of our foreign policy, and 
to deny that the two are intimately related 
is just about as ridiculous as denying that 
the armament industry is today an integral 
part of our Nation’s economy. 

I suppose you've heard the joke that claims 
the only reason the Israelis didn't capture 
Cairo and Damascus is because they were 
renting their tanks by the day and by the 
mile, Actually Israel’s victory was right out 
of a military sclence textbook. Her classic 
pincer movements into Sinal and her superb 
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application of air power have drastically 
altered the balance of power in this region so 
vital to our national security. 

With the advantage of hindsight, President 
Nasser’s blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba was a 
daring attempt to reassert his leadership over 
the badly fractured Arab world. When Nasser 
sealed off the gulf, one prominent commen- 
tator, Joseph C. Harsh of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, remarked that “seldom in the 
history of diplomacy has one man chosen 
his moment for revenge so skillfully.” In 
one respect Mr. Harsh was correct: the United 
States was in no position to intervene mili- 
tarily. But what Mr. Harsh did not and could 
not know was that at that very same moment 
the Israeli general staff, alarmed more by the 
massing of Egyptian troops in Sinai than by 
the naval blockade, was planning a massive, 
preemptive strike against the U AR. Nasser's 
rhetoric was soon replaced by the thunder 
of Israel's fighter-bombers, In retrospect, 
then, Gamal Abdel Nasser overplayed his 
hand. He sought a modest political victory, 
but wound up suffering a total military 
defeat. — 

As a member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I was one of the first Mem- 
bers of Congress to visit Israel after the war. 
Arriving in Tel Aviv during the first week 
of September, I conferred with Israeli and 
American officials and toured the battle 
areas, including the Golon Heights the 
Syrian outpost of Kuneitra, the Gaza Strip, 
and Israeli-occupied Jordan. If I were asked 
to. recall one central, lasting impression of 
my trip, I would say that it is the remark- 
able spirit of the Israeli people. It is hard 
for Americans, protected as we are by the 
vast oceans and flanked only by friendly 
and cooperative neighbors, to ea 
situation in which one’s homeland is faced 
with the prospect of extinction. Yet this 
was precisely what the Jews were confronted 
with: A choice between survival and death. 

I'd like to make some personal observa- 
tions on what I saw in Israel and in those 
areas she now occupies. 

At an Army salvage base near Tel Aviv, 
I inspected captured trucks, tanks, and 
other materiel. Surprisingly, the instruction 
booklets for these weapons were in Rus- 
sian, Czech, or Polish rather than in Arabic, 
as you would expect. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why the Arabs could not really 
operate the sophisticated weaponry supplied 
by the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries. In this connection, Alfred Friendly 
of the Washington Post reported that dur- 
ing the battle for the Golon Heights in 
Syria, he overheard the artillery fire- 
control officer giving orders in Russian. 

The Israeli salvage base commander 
showed me a Czech-made Arab truck called 
the “Tazra” which he described as a valu- 
able heavy-duty transport vehicle. The truck 
was made in Czechoslovakia, but I was 
shocked to learn that the air filters over 
each of the front wheels were manufac- 
tured by an American company. It would 
serve no useful purpose to identify the firm, 
but I have privately expressed my concern 
about this matter to the State Department. 

The Israelis told me that this was only 
one of many such salvage camps. If the 
one I saw was fairly typical, they must 
have captured an enormous quantity of 
Russian-made weapons. This particular 
camp had acres and acres of vehicles and 
guns, One Israeli colonel told me that the 
Arabs apparently abandoned much of their 
modern equipment because of a lack of 
proper maintenance. Many of the vehicles, 
including the tanks, were captured with 
only about 500 miles on them, which in- 
dicated that as soon as the first minor 
maintenance was required, they were aban- 
doned. The Israelis put most of the equip- 
ment into running condition and covered 
the necessary parts with cosmoline to pre- 
serve them. 
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The roads throughout Israel, including 
those in what was formerly Syrian and Jor- 
danian territory, were in remarkably good 
condition. It appeared that Israel's first task 
after the war was the resumption of normal 
transportation and communication. In ad- 
dition to repairing blown bridges and the 
like, the Israelis were quickly resurfacing 
and laying new hard-surface roads through- 
out Israel and into Jordan and Syria. 

The attitude of the Israelis throughout 
the country, and particularly in the ktb- 
butzim, their collective farms, was one of 
determination to rebuild and, at the same 
time, one of vigilance. 

I suppose that Israeli sacrifices during and 
after the recent war are relatively minor 
when viewed aganist the tragic mural of 
Jewish suffering in Europe. For these Jews, 
many of whom are survivors of Nazi death 
camps, Israel means everything. Yet despite 
the constant Arab threat, the Israelis remain 
cheerful and confident of their ability to 
endure and flourish. 

But the most disturbing aspect of the 
Arab-Israeli war is that American weapons 
were used against Israel, our only true friend 
in the Middle East. It can be argued, I think, 
that our State Department's policy of supply- 
ing vast quantities of military aid to the 
Arabs—while restricting arms sales to Israel 
contributed to the outbreak of hostilities. 

In my view, we have been suckered into 
providing massive military aid to Jordan. 
According to the New York Times, American 
dollars have permitted King Hussein—who 
Just three weeks ago was in Moscow solicit- 
ing Soviet aid—to increase his army from 
4,000 men in 1948 to some 55,000 today. 
Thanks to American largesse, Hussein now 
has a $56 million defense budget and before 
the war had eleven infantry brigades five 
fighter squadrons and approximately 300 
modern tanks (250 of which were American- 
made Patton T-48’s) . 

Our policy of giving military aid to Jordan 
was based on the naive belief that we could 
woo Hussein away from the Arab orbit and 
away from the Soviet Union. This line of 
Teasoning so dearly held in foggy bottom, 
collapsed during the war. When the chips 
were down, Jordan declared war on Israel 
and severed diplomatic relations with us. 
Americans had to wtach the spectacle of Jor- 
dan, armed to the teeth with American weap- 
ons, waging war against our only ally in 
the Middle East, Jordan’s Patton tanks went 
up in flames, and so did U.S. foreign policy. 

Our Middle East policy turned out to be 
little more than a State Department pipe- 
dream. But what worries me is not our 
Middle East policy per se, but rather the 
assumptions, the philosophy, and the 
strategy upon which that abortive policy was 
based. I am beginning to wonder whether 
our policy toward the Arab States len't just 
a symptom of a more general and more 
dangerous illness which, if left unchecked, 
may sap our Nation's vitality at home and 

our influence abroad, 

The British historian, Sir Denis Brogan, has 
called this illness “the illusion of American 
omnipotence.” By this he means that we 
Americans believe that if we put our minds 
to it, we can do almost anything we want 
internationally. Our agonizing experience in 
Vietnam has already put that notion to rest. 
The inescapable fact is that the United 
States, the most powerful nation on this 
planet, wields very little political influence 
in Southeast Asia despite our unlimited mili- 
tary capability. Our political leverage in 
Saigon, let alone in Hanol, is very, very 
limited. 

Perhaps a better word for this illness I am 
trying to diagnose is “globalism.” By this I 
mean the doctrine, best enunciated by the 
late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
and the present Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, that says the United States must inter- 
vene every time the virtue of any non- 
Communist country is threatened by revo- 
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lution or aggression. According to the “Rusk 
doctrine,” as one columnist has called it, the 
United States must unilaterally stop aggres- 
sion and revolution wherever they occur. 

I do not pretend to be a foreign policy 
expert, but it seems to me that Mr. Rusk's 
globalism of the 1960's is as dangerous as the 
isolationism of the 1930's, and that in- 
discriminate internationalism is as foolish as 
indiscriminate withdrawal into a “fortress 
America.” 

There are, I think, some obvious similari- 
ties between globalism and isolationism, Both 
deny the existence of priorities In foreign 
policy which are derived from a hierarchy of 
interests and the availability of resources to 
support them. For both extremes, !t is elther 
all or nothing, either total involvement or 
total abstention. Isolationists used to say, 
“America will be corrupted by foreign af- 
fairs; globalists are now saying, “American 
must intervene whenever there is revolution 
or aggression anywhere.” Whereas the Bo- 
lationists used to say, we don't need to 
have anything to do with the world.” The 
globalists are saying, “we shall take on the 
whole world.” You might say, as one historian 
has, that “isolationism is a kind of intro- 
verted globalism, and globalism is a kind of 
isolationism turned inside out,“ In other 
words, Dean Rusk is as far off base as were 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh and the American 
firsters. 

Both of these worldviews are.blind to 
reality and contrary to America’s best in- 
terests. Both are based on moral crusades; 
the isolationists wanted to protect America’s 
virginity, while the globalists are obsessed 
with communism. 

I would hope that we Americans are not 
so unsophisticated that we would build our 
whole foreign policy on antl-communism. 
Yet this is exactly what we have done and 
seem bent on continuing, At one time this 
approach made good sense. During the Tru- 
man administration communism was mono- 
lithic in nature and was, in Dean Acheson's 
phrase, The spearhead of Russian imperial- 
ism.” i 

But today there are as many different 
brands of communism as there are people in 
this room. Communism today is riddled with 
internal arguments and even open conflicts. 
The titanic struggle between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union proves, I think, 
that national interest is more important than 
ideology in foreign relations. To paraphrase 
an old song title, today's Communist might 
say that “nationalism is breaking up that 
old gang of mine.” Although national com- 
munism is far from dead, international com- 
munism probably Is dead. 

Knee-jerk anti-communism yields few re- 
turns and is often counter-productive. John 
Foster Dulles’ brainchildren, the Bagdad 
Pact and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation, have proved to be utterly worthless 
pieces of paper. And blind anti-communism 
can also be somewhat embarrassing to a na- 
tion that claims to stand for such things as 
freedom, self-determination, and social jus- 
tice. How do we square these lofty pro- 
nouncements with our support for the Diems, 
the Francos, and the Batistas? Or do the 
Greek fascists now in power in Athens de- 
serve our support simply because they are 
anti-Communist? 

During the Kennedy Administration there 
was a recognition that we should be more 
selective in our foreign relations. John Foster 
Dulles’ crusade was replaced by a more dis- 
cerning and more flexible assessment of our 
vital interests. 

Yet today Secretary Rusk and other admin- 
istration spokesmen are riding and spread- 
Ing the alarm about something they call 
“Asian Communism,” as if there were a 
single, all-consuming dragon which threatens 
to engulf Asia as nasism engulfed Europe. 
However I, for one, am not quite sure whether 
Mr. Rusk is referring to Vietnamese commu- 
nism. Japanese communism, Indian commu- 
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nism, Chinese communism, Indonesian com- 
munism, North Korean communism, or the 
other varieties of communism in that part 
of the world. Is Mr. Rusk saying that it is 
America’s responsibility to save Asia from a 
fate Asian mations themselves are not 
alarmed about? 

I have generally supported our policy in 
Vietnam and will continue to do so. But 
Secretary Rusk would be well advised. I 
think, not to raise the spectre of Asian com- 
munism or to commit this Nation to a larger 
war. In this regard I fully agree with Sena- 
tor Hartke of Indiana, who last week warned 
that we should not embark on such a crusade 
unless there is more of a consensus on our 
policy toward Asia. 

A foreign policy which Is based primarily 
on anti-communism confuses the moral 
crusade with national interest. And more 
often than not, such a policy is self-defeat- 
ing. A foreign policy which would oppose 
revolution throughout the world violates the 
traditional criteria of national interest and 
available power. It also violates three basic 
axioms of foreign policy. 

First, the human and material resources 
of even the most powerful nation are limited. 
Perhaps we could intervene in two or three 
small countries simultaneously. But military 
estimates that we may have to send as many 
as one million American boys to Vietnam 
vividly illustrates my point. No nation can 
afford globalism and unlimited commitments. 

Second, trying to suppress revolution in 
this poverty-ridden world of ours is like try- 
ing to suppress waves in the ocean. You crush 
communism in Vietnam and it raises its head, 
say, in Thailand: you stop it in the Domin- 
ican Republic and its raises its head in 
Bolivia; and so on. Putting down a revolu- 
tion in one part of the world does not pre- 
vent revolutions from occurring in other 
parts of the world. Assuming that the condi- 
tions for revolution are there. No one would 
deny that the Chinese and the Russians 
try to seize control of revolutionary move- 
ments, but the United States cannot afford to 
oppose revolutions simply because there are 
Communists in them. Lest we forget, America 
was born of revolution. And ours was a 
violent revolution. 

Third, suppressing a revolution in one part 
of the world is bound to affect one’s relations 
with the rest of the world. Our policy in 
Southeast Asia has not only damaged our re- 
lations with our adversaries, but with 
neutralist countries and our allies as well. 
In many ways our intervention in Vietnam 
and this is not to say that we should not 
have intervened there—has Isolated the 
United. States internationally, I sincerely 
hope that when historians look back upon 
the Vietnam war they will conclude that the 
gains far outweighed the sacrifices in treasure 
and blood, 

I am neither a hawk nor a dove. I am 
neither a militarist nor a pacifist. My concern 
is that our foreign policy be grounded not on 
the shifting sands of emotion, but rather 
on the hard bedrock of national interest, 
and that our foreign policy strengthen 
America, not weaken us at home and dis- 
grace us abroad. 

I think that there is, however, a middle 
course between globalism and isolationism. I 
think we must be much more selective in 
pledging our support to other countries. Let 
me return to the Middle East problem to 
illustrate what I mean, 

Even though the Arab-Israeli war demon- 
strated the utter bankruptcy of our Middle 
East policy, the State Department has quietly 
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resumed arms shipments to the Arabs. It's 
amusing that Secretary Rusk, whose favorite 
word these days is “aggression,” hasn't said 
anything about Arab aggression against 
Israel. His department still seems to think 
that if we pour enough money into the Arab 
countries we can lure them away from 
Moscow. 

I would suggest that if we don't wake up 
to the simple fact that Israel is our only 
friend in the Middle East, we soon won't have 
any friends there at all. Our “one-foot-in- 
each-boat" policy can only end in disaster 
for the United States. 

In addition to being more selective in com- 
mitting our power and prestige, I think we 
must revise our attitude toward revolution. 

I believe that rather than opposing revolu- 
tions we should compete with the Russians 
and the Chinese for the control of these 
revolutions. As I have already explained, 
revolution is a fact of life. Suppressing revo- 
lutions by force creates more problems than 
it solves. By sending American troops to 
Lower Slobovia to put down a revolution we 
smother the flames of reyolution but we do 
not extinguish the causes of the fire. And 
then when the fire breaks out again with 
even greater ingenuity, our policy leaves us 
with only one alternative: sending more 
troops. 

Military intervention, although It is some- 
times absolutely necessary, is a poor sub- 
stitute for foreign policy. What is worse, it 
leaves us wide open to Communist charges 
that we are counter-revolutionary and that 
we support the status quo. Now the status 
quo might sound pretty good to you and me, 
but maybe we should ask the Bolivian peas- 
ant or the Nigerian farmer or the Indian 
factory worker what the status quo means 
to them, and how they feel about those 
countries that support the status quo. After 
all, these people and hundreds of millions 
like them are going to have a lot to say about 
the future of the underdeveloped world. 

What I have tried to do here this evening 
is give you my views on the Middle East and 
discuss some general questions which have 
been on my mind. Like most of us here in 
Washington, I have too many questions and 
too few answers. However, the questions I've 
raised here tonight are fundamental. They 
will have to be resolved if we are to have real 
national unity. And the best way to achieve 
that unity is the American way: free and 
open debate and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

Before I sit down I'd like to put in a plug 
for some legislation I've introduced which 
might interest you. My bill, H.R. 13693, 
would set up an international aeronautical 
exposition here in the United States in 1970 
and every two years thereafter. Patterned 
after the Paris air show, which I recently 
had the privilege of attending, this exposi- 
tion would seek to encourage worldwide in- 
terest in American aviation. 

Thank you very much. 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Publie Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Novel Industrial ‘Stabilization Act: Pos- 
sible Model for Peaceful Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Paul Thatcher, a distinguished law- 
yer and an ardently public-spirited cit- 
izen from Ogden, Utah, has brought to 
my attention an editorial that appeared 
recently in the Ogden Standard-Examin- 
er. The editorial is entitled “Novel Indus- 
trial Stabilization Act: Possible Model 
for Peaceful Labor.“ The editorial treats 
the subject of new approaches to solu- 
tions of labor disputes. The crippling 
strike involving the Kennecott, Copper 
Corp.’s Utah operations is now more than 
110 days old and has cost the economy of 
the State some $41 million. All of us from 
my State are deeply concerned over the 
continuance of the strike and hopeful 
that it will be settled soon. The proposals 
made in the editorial, while they come 
too late to be of help in the present sit- 
uation, are worthy of consideration as 
solutions for future labor difficulties, and 
I submit them to my colleagues for their 
consideration. 

Mr. Thatcher also recently wrote to the 
editor of the Salt Lake Tribune on the 
same subject of labor strife and the pub- 
lic interest. His letter appeared in the 
Public Forum of that newspaper on Octo- 
ber 17, 1967. I take this opportunity to 
bring it also to the attention of my col- 
leagues. R 

The material referred to follows: 

[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, Oct. 22, 1967] 
NOVEL INDUSTRIAL STABILIZATION AcTs Pos- 
SELE MODEL FOR PEACEFUL LABOR 

It's a long ways from Utah to the historic 
Caribbean islands of Trinidad and Tobago. 
But a novel Industrial Stabilization Act now 
in use there offers itself as a possible model 
for achieving labor peace here in our own 
state. 

When Utah Gov. Calvin L. Rampton inter- 
vened personally in a vain attempt to bring 
Peace to the state’s paralyzed copper indus- 
try, he was criticized in some selfish sources 
as having no business intervening in a labor 
dispute. 

The governor replied that he was acting 
upon behalf of the people of Utah, whose 
economy has been crippled for 100 days by 
a strike for which no settlement is in sight. 

All that Goy. Rampton could do, in asking 
the opposing sides in the deepening copper 
controversy to get together, was to use the 
prestige of his office. He had no legal power 
to request that the strike end. 

Had Gov, Rampton been the chief execu- 
tive of the independent state of Trinidad 
and Tobago, he would not only have had 
the power to intervene but the duty. And 
the contesting parties would have been re- 
quired, under a unique Industrial Stabiliza- 
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tion Act,” to submit their dispute to a potent 
Industrial Court. The court's decision would 
have been final. 

The Trinidad-Tobago system of industrial 
peace provides an ingredient sadly lacking 
in U.S.-style labor relations. It provides a 
voice for the people, the public, who—as in 
the current Utah copper situation—are so 
badly hurt by labor-management strife. 

There's another parallel. The population 
of the two islands, 20 miles apart in the 
Windward Islands of the “Lesser Antilles” 
chain just north of Venezuela, was 950,000 
when they became independent members of 
the British Comonwealth on Aug. 31, 1962. 
They now have more than one million resi- 
dents, almost identical with the population 
of Utah. 

The program they have adopted is a 
thought-provoking one. It is well worth the 
study of Utahns—and others in our coun- 
try—who are interested in securing a sensible 
method of settling unreasonable labor fights. 

The new, written constitution of Trini- 
dad and Tobago is a model in many respects, 
taking its cues from the best portions of the 
U.S. Constitution and the British form of 
government. In its preamble, the carefully 
written document stipulates that the people 
of the two Islands “recognize that men and 
institutions remain free only when freedom 
is founded upon respect for moral and 
spiritual values and the rule of lav.” 

Their parliament consists of a 24-member 
Senate, appointed by the Crown-named 
governor-general from a precise list of nomi- 
nees, and an elected, 36-member House of 
Representatives. The governon-general is 
actually powerless; the chief executive is a 
prime minister. 

The system of courts follows, again, a com- 
bination of American and British forms, 
pdegded to protect fundamental freedoms 
and human rights of the multiracial island 
society. 

The original constitution had no specific 
provisions on labor courts. However, a state 
of unrest developed in early 1965 in the all- 
important sugar belt of Trinidad, brought 
about by what J. Algernon Wharton, an 
attorney in Port of Spain, the capital city, 
called “conflicting trades union interests.“ 

A limited state of emergency was declared. 
During it the parliament, on March 20, 1965, 
passed the Industrial Stabilization Act. Its 
preamble describes it as “an act to provide 
for the compulsory recognition by employers 
of trade unions and organizations representa- 
tive of a majority of workers, for the estab- 
lishment of an expeditious system for the 
settlement of trade disputes, fo- the regula- 
tion of prices of commodites and for the con- 
stitution of a court to regulate matters relat- 
ing to the foregoing and incidental thereto.” 

In plainer language, it resembles the U.S. 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act, up to a point, but 
adds a provision for what amounts to com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

If a dispute develops, the Minister of 
Labour tries to obtain a settlement. Fail- 
ing this, he refers the matter to the Labor 
Court, whose opinion is binding. Appeal can 
only be taken to higher courts except on 
points of law, not on the merits of the 
dispute itself. 

Since its enactment, the Industrial Stabill- 
zation Act has survived a critical test in the 
nation's highest courts, which upheld its 
constitutionality. 

The act was a major issue in a parliamen- 
tary general election in November 1966. The 
union-sponsored Workers and Farmers Party 


dernanded its repeal: But the unionists failed 
to win any of the 35 House seats; one mem- 
ber, a veteran of several prior assemblies, 
was even rejected in his bid for re-election. 

The people of Trinidad-Tobago, in other 
words, liked the Industrial Stabilization Act 
and wanted it to remain in force. We sym- 
pathize with them, feeling they are on the 
right track. 

During its first year of operation, the 
court considered 70 trade disputes referred 
to it for final determination and one case 
that came up simply for advice, another de- 
sirable provision of the act. It settled them 
all. 

The act has a fine set of teeth, applica- 
ble to both management and labor.-An em- 
ployer who declares or takes part in an Ille- 
gal “lockout” is subject to a penalty of $20,- 
000 in fines, three years in prison or both the 
fine and prison sentence. 

Unions violating the act face a fine of $10,- 
000 and loss of their registration—their 
charter. Individual union officers can be as- 
sessed fines of $2,500, a 12 months’ jail term 
or both; non-union striker leaders can be 
fined up to $5,000, jailed for two years or be 
given both penalties. Individuals who strike 
iNegally can be fined $250 or jailed for three 
months! 

This measure used by Trinidad and Tobago 
is mighty extreme. American labor and man- 
agement associations may charge that it in- 
terferes with the traditional rights of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

We do not believe that it does. If used in 
Utah or in the United States at large, it could 
bring order out of the labor chaos already 
upon us. This situation, with strike threats 
in many major industries, is apparently going 
to grow worse. 

The time to adopt laws that protect the 
public instead of only the selfish interests 
of shortsighted unions and companies, is 
upon us. The Trinidad-Tobago Industrial 
Stabilization Act could well serve as an ef- 
fective model, 


{From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 
Oct. 17, 1967] 


REGULATION FOR LABOR 
EDITOR, TRIBUNE: 


Years ago we Americans recognized, and 
Congress and many legislatures declared that 
labor-management relations vitality affect 
the public health, safety and welfare. 

Labor Relations Laws were enacted, in- 
tended to secure a just and enduring indus- 
trial peace serving the interests of all. By 
those laws we created Big Labor—a virtual 
independent sovereignty within our nation— 
hoping it would secure industrial peace by 
a “balance of power” with Big Business. 

Years have passed, but peace and order in 
labor-management relations still elude us. 
Daily we read and hear of long continued 
strife and bitterness in labor relations, of 
strikes, of violence and sabotage, of idleness 
and waste. 

Clearly the laws we adopted have missed 
their mark. It is time to take a fresh look and 
more effective action. 

A just and practical solution can be found 
in the principles and procedures used in reg- 
ulating the public utilities, whose operation 
also affects the public interest. If a utility 
wants a rate increase or a change in opera- 
tions, It files its proposals with the Public 
Service Commission. All concerned, includirg 
the public, are given a fair, open hearing, 
and the facts are investigated and deter- 
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mined, The commission then authorizes such 
changes as the evidence shows are fair, just, 
and compatible with the public interest. 

This system has well and fairly regulated 
monopolistic utilities. It should as well and 
as fairly regulate monopolistic Big Labor— 
to the benefit of all. 

Paul. THATCHER. 


A Call for Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
President’s call for mail in support of a 
tax increase, I think it would be well for 
him to see some of the mail which comes 
into my office and into the offices of other 
Kansas Members, I am sure he would be 
a bit discouraged about the success of 
his proposed letterwriting campaign. 
Ninety-nine percent of the mail I receive 
is against a tax increase. What people 
want instead is a reduction in Govern- 
ment spending. 

My colleague from Kansas, the Hon- 
orable Larry Winn, of the Third District, 
recently made a speech in which he 
pointed out how much better it was to 
fight inflation by cutting spending rather 
than raising taxes. His speech was the 
subject of an editorial in the Topeka, 
Kans., Daily Capital on November 1. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to bring this editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues, I also hope it will be 
brought to the attention of the people 
in the White House who are asking for 
mail in support of a tax increase. 

A CALL FÖR ECONOMY 

Rep. Larry Winn Jr., R-Kan., spoke an 
elemental economic truth when he said it is 
more important in fighting inflation to cut 
unnecessary spending than it is to raise taxes. 

The freshman lawmaker accused President 
Johnson of trying to “brainwash” taxpayers 
into believing that a tax increase is the same 
thing as a spending cut. 

“Well, it just ain't so.“ Winn asserted in 
a speech at Kansas City, Kan. Any good 
economist will tell you that a $1 cut in 
spending will have a much greater effect on 
curbing inflation that a $1 tax increase.” 

Winn hasn't been in Congress long, but 
already he has found numerous places where 
money is being squandered. 

One is the much-discussed rat control pro- 
gram. He called the new spending bill a 
“boondoggle” and duplication of efforts to 
kill rats in big city slums because three 
existing programs already provide nearly 
$450 million” for the same thing. 

He also asserted billions are being wasted 
in foreign aid and in some instances “our 
alleged allies are even known to be 
American generosity against us in Vietnam. 

Even in the war effort, Winn says this 
country is spending more than necessary. 
“Certainly we must support the men,” he 
said, “but what about wasteful spending in 
the Defense Dept.?” 

political lines, the GOP law- 
maker backed Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, D-Ark., 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, in his statement that “we can- 
not produce enough money fast enough to 
police the corners of the world, live the way 


” 
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we want to at home, and go to the moon, 
without building up unacceptable deficits.” 

Winn reflected the Kansas consensus in 
calling for less spending to avert a tax boost. 


The Right To Know: A Shared Burden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent testimony before a committee of 
the State of Maryland Constitutional 
Convention, the former staff director of 
the U.S. House Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information expressed the view 
that the people’s right to know about 
their government must be guaranteed 
and protected at the local level. 

Mr. Samuel J. Archibald stated: 

The guarantee of access to Government in- 
formation is... 2 local problem, whether the 
government unit affected is the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the 59 state governments or the 
thousands of local governments ... (T)he 
mass cf foyernment secrecy exists outside of 
the healjuarters of the national government. 


Mr. Archibald was accentuating the 
fact that the Federal Government cannot 
act to reduce governmental secrecy at the 
State and local level. The States and 
local governing bodies must take appro- 
priate action to assure the public’s access 
to information about government activ- 
ities. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Illinois has 
set an example for other States to follow. 
Illinois’ 75th General Assembly recently 
enacted extensive amendments to. the 
State's 1957 open meetings law, making 
it one of the most advanced laws of its 
type in the Nation. 

The following editorial from the Ar- 
lington Heights, III., Herald describes the 
beneficial impact of the general assem- 
bly's action. 

Ricut To Know: A SHARED BURDEN 

The 75th General Assembly's enactment 
of extensive amendments to the state's 1957 
open meeting law represents a thoroughly 
comprehensive overhaul of Illinois’ guarantee 
of the people's right to know. 

Under the 1957 law, meetings could be open 
or closed depending on nature of delibera- 
tions. Too frequently, meetings were closed 
to the public and press on the pretext of 
holding an executive session” or that only 
“discussion” would occur rather than any 
“legal” or final“ action. 

The new law completely revises, clarifies, 
and strengthens the right of the public and 
press to attend sessions of virtually all gov- 
ernmental bodies and agencles—whether 
state, county or municipal. Purpose and scope 
are clearly defined in the Act: 

“It is the public policy of this state that 
the public commissions, committees, boards 
and councils, and the other public agencies 
in this state exist to aid in the conduct of 
the people's business. It is the intent of this 
Act that their actions be taken openly, and 
that deliberations be conducted openly.” 

To ensure full compliance, the law pro- 
vides both criminal and civil sanctions 
against any official or public servant in vio- 
tation of its provisions, 
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Any meeting held without proper notice to 
the public and press is invalid, and any ac- 
tion taken is void. 

Illinois has set an example for other states 
with its 1967 Right to Know Law, now re- 
garded as the most advanced of its type in 
the nation. 

While we have experienced few problems in 
our dealing openly with public officials, we 
believe this new law establishes the specific 
ground rules necessary to guarantee open 
government and, at the same time, effective 
government by all public bodies. Thus a com- 
plete understanding of the law is essential 
for both news media and elected officials. 

As is the case with much legislation, the 
amended law is complex and, to some de- 
gree, unclear to the layman, Consequently, 
we asked our attorneys to provide an ex- 
planation of the major elements of the 
new law—what it does and does not do. 

We found this interpretation to be most 
helpful and felt it might also be of assist- 
ance to public officials in determining their 
obligations and responsibilities under the 
new law. 

As a communty service, we have mailed 
copies of the summary to 700 elected offi- 
cials in northwest surburbs. Additional 
copies are available on request at our office. 

The new law makes clear the increased 
responsibility of both news media and public 
Officials to make certain the public is in- 
formed of the public's business. 

Throughout our 95 years of journalistic 
service to northwest suburbs, we have at- 
tempted to take our public responsibilities 
seriously and to assume a leading role in 
helping create the sort of communities in 
which people can thrive and take pride. 

This dedication to service and progress 18 
shared by public officials throughout our 
area; their past cooperation and response to 
our efforts have been a continued source 
of reassurance and encouragement. 

We believe the new law not only clarifies 
our mutual obligation and responsibility, but 
also provides us both with new and ex- 
panded opportunities for community service. 

We look forward to working with these 
public officials in behalf of our common 
goal—to better serve the public interest. 


World’s Largest Airline Personnel Train- 
ing Center To Be Built by American 
Near Fort Worth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, another 
great step in the program by our Nation’s 
airlines to keep this country the leader 
in air transportation has just been taken 
by American Airlines. 

This is American’s announcement that 
it will build a multimillion-dollar Acad- 
emy of Flight to be located on an 80-acre 
campus adjacent to the new supersonic- 
age airport being constructed between 
the Texas cities of Fort Worth and 
Dallas. 

In this new academy, when completed 
in 1969, will be the focal point of an edu- 
cational complex for flight crews and it 
will be the largest airline personnel train- 
ing center in the world. 
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American, in this new jet-age and 
supersonic-age academy, will give its 
professional pilots graduate level train- 
ing for both the supersonic and the other 
highly advanced transports due in the 
1970's. 

William T. Seawell, American senior 
vice president, has stated that while the 
center will be primarily for training 
American’s pilots, his company is study- 
ing the possibility of admitting crews 
from smaller airlines, both foreign and 
domestic. 

The new academy will comprise an ad- 
ministration building and student service 
center; cafeteria and medical facilities; 
safety research center, classroom build- 
ing, and a simulator building: The acad- 
emy will be completed in 1969 on acreage 
now containing American’s Stewardess 
College, which will be tripled in size. 

We are delighted to have this new 
academy located in the Fort Worth-Dal- 
las area and congratulate American 
Airlines on this fine project. 


Federal Meat Inspection Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify 
and otherwise amend the Meat Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with appro- 
priate State agencies with respect to State 
meat inspection programs, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
for H.R. 12144, but I had preferred and 
supported H.R. 12145, the Smith-Foley 
substitute which would have extended 
Federal meat inspection to all packing 
and processing establishments doing in- 
trastate business whose gross annual 
sales exceeded $250,000. The Smith-Foley 
bill would have provided meaningful pro- 
tection to the health and welfare of con- 
sumers, I felt we needed a stronger meat 
inspection bill, one that would have pro- 
vided Federal inspection of 97 percent of 
the meat slaughtered and processed. At 
the present time, 5.3 billion pounds of 
meat and 706 billion pounds of meat 
products are processed annually without 
Federal inspection. 

The committee bill, H-R. 12144, is going 
to protect consumers of meat crossing 
State lines, but what about the house- 
wife who purchases meat and meat prod- 
ucts packed and processed in her own 
State? Under the committee bill, 6,000 
large and medium slaughtering and pro- 
cessing plants with more than $250,000 
gross annual sales will continue to avoid 
Federal inspection, a loophole which I 
felt should be closed. The Department 
of Agriculture surveys have pointed out 
the need to close this loophole. Sixteen 
percent of meat slaughtered and 26 per- 
cent of that processed in the United 
States is not covered by Federal inspec- 
tion. 
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We should have legislation that will 
eliminate every pound of uncleaned and 
unsanitary meat—meat from diseased 
animals, processed products containing 
lungs, chopped hides, excessive chemi- 
cals, and inferior materials, must be kept 
off the market, 

Iam hopeful the Senate will strength- 
en this legislation by adopting the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Foley bill. 


The Peace March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Leonard Carriers is an attorney whose 
avocation is writing. I felt that his com- 
mentary on the recent so-called Wash- 
ington peace march, which appeared in 
the October 26 edition of the Blue Island, 
III., Sun Standard, was especially appro- 
priate. The article follows: 


The peace march on the Pentagon was a 
success. There were only a couple of hundred 
arrested, several dozen injured, but fortu- 
nately, no one was killed. It did take a small 
army of 2500 to keep even that kind of peace. 
Without the army, the 30,000-odd demonstra- 
tors would have peacefully taken the Pen- 
tagon apart with their bare hands, stone by 
stone. It is so easy to chant, “L.B.J., how many 
Kids did you kill today?” That doesn't change 
anything. Neither goes twirling your beads. 

At times, I do not know what brings about 
change. I do know that change does in fact 
come. The change is not always for the better, 
but change for changes sake can so often be 
misconstrued for progress. Who amongst the 
demonstrators and the other doves of peace 
can give any assurance what the course of 
events may be should their aims be followed? 
More important still, how do you rectify an 
error of that magnitude, should it turn out 
to be disastrous? Who decides what is in fact 
an error under such circumstances? When 
such a decision can be made on an objective 
plane, those whom it could have affected are 
no longer around to enjoy its benefits. It 
doesn't teach much to those who may come 
later. It is an unfortunate characteristic of 
men that they do not learn some things by 
experience. Because we are human we keep 
repeating our mistakes. Men will do what they 
must, without regard to the right or the 
wrong of the thing, and leave the judgment 
to history. It gives very little comfort. 

In that vein, I read an account of the last 
great Indian Treaty at Medicine River with 
the Commanche, the Kiowa and the other 
Indian Tribes. Who can say what should have 
been done other than what was done? Yet, 
from the mouth of one of our barbaric little 
red brothers, Chief Ten Bears of the Com- 
manche, came one of the most eloquent and 
poetic appeals for peace, tolerance and un- 
derstanding I have read. It avalled him noth- 
ing. 

It was Ten Bears who said at the great 
Peace Conference.” I was born on the prai- 
rie, where the wind blew free and there was 
nothing to break the light of the sun. I was 
born where there were no enclosures—I 
want to die there. I lived like my fathers be- 
fore me, and like them I lived happily—We 
only want to wander on the prairie until we 
die. I want no blood upon my land to stain 
the grass. I want it all clear and pure and 
I wish it so that all who go through among 
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my people may find peace when they come 
in and leave it when they go out.” 

All this changed nothing. They were for- 
saken. They were forgotten. Should it have 
been different? Could it have been difer- 
ent? Could it have come to pass in any other 
way than it did, without regard to right or 
wrong? Will it come to pass in any other 
way in Viet Nam? ` 

In the course of human events some things 
appear to be inevitable. If man from time to 
time appears to be less than he should be, 
judge him not too harshly. We are prone to 
serve those ends in our private and national 
lives that are selfish and materialistic though 
couched in idealistic, humanitarian phrase- 
ology. It has always been thus. Who can say 
that this is wrong? To serve those ends is to 
survive. To become weak and passive, though 
eloquent and poetic in your appeal, only in- 
vites extermination. That serves even less, 
since it serves the enemy. 

To endure, to survive and to prevail brings 
with it a hope, a hope that someday we may 
no longer blot out the sun, and that some- 
day we may not forsake our brothers. The 
road is long and arduous. The goal is in 
reaching its end. No one has made it in a 
supine position. 


OEO Employees Show Dedication To 
Struggle Against Human Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, these are 
certainly extraordinary times, They are 
times of prosperity for this country, un- 
precedented in the whole history of man. 
And yet this month the most powerful 
Nation on earth may not be able to pay 
the people we have enlisted to help our 
fellow citizens who live in poverty. And 
the programs we have designed to help 
bring an end to poverty are beginning to 
grind to a halt for lack of funds. 

I am referring, of course, to the failure 
of this Congress to provide operating 
funds to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. Not only has the OEO gone 
nearly 5 months into a new fiscal year 
without a new appropriation, but on 
October 23, 1967, we allowed the continu- 
ing resolution under which Congress per- 
mitted OEO to hobble along, to expire 
altogether. Thus OEO is now technically 
without any funds whatsoever to pay 
salaries, overhead, bills, or operate pro- 
grams. And this technicality could have 
the very real effect of causing the civil 
servants who staff the OEO to go with- 
out pay next payday. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you recall that 
last month this House in a voice vote 
decided to exclude OEO employees from 
the pay increase we approved for all 
other Federal employees. The suggestion 
that a record vote be taken, which would 
have had Members identify themselves 
as opponents of a pay increase for the 
poverty fighters, was met with laughter 
from this body. 

What has become of a sense of respon- 
sibility in this Chamber, Mr. Speaker? 
How can we possibly justify these pur- 
poseless insults to Sargent Shriver and 
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those who work with him in the anti- 
poverty effort? 

I think it ought to be of concern to this 
House that expressions of displeasure 
with OEO are being turned aside with 
dignity by employees of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Let me quote 
from a message Sargent Shriver gave to 
all OEO personnel: 

The purpose of this message is to encour- 
age all of you not to lose heart in this situa- 
tion ... No matter what happens, I want to 
ask each and every one of you to continue 
doing your job with the same vigor and dedi- 
cation you have always shown. I am proud to 
be associated with each and every one of 
you and I am confident that I will have even 
more cause to be so after we have ridden out 
thjs latest difficulty. 


Mr. Speaker, what a difference in tone 
this is from the action taken by this body 
in recent weeks. } 

I think we ought to pause, too, to re- 
flect on the damage we do to the whole 
concept of civil service when we arbitrar- 
ily and haphazardly decide to punish 
people because we have misgivings about 
the program they work for. 

It is ironic that the action the House 
has taken will also mean that even 
VISTA volunteers, who have already 
indicated a willingness to work for a 
monthly stipend of only $50,- may go 
without pay. That these volunteers 
should be penalized financially by action 
or inaction of the Congress is most un- 
fortunate. Yet in this case, too, the em- 
ployees of the war on poverty have ex- 
hibited a sense of dignity and commit- 
ment. William Crook, national VISTA 
Director, has written to every VISTA 
volunteer as follows: 

If you are able to stretch your meager 
budget even farther than usual, I am asking 
you to continue your service to the poor as 
long as possible. 


Mr. Speaker, the great dedication 
shown by employees of the war on pov- 
erty is one of the unique features of that 
agency. That is one of the many reasons 
I intend to give my support to this pro- 
gram. And I urge my colleagues to do 
likewise. 

I include at this point the letters to 
OEO employees to which I have referred: 
OFFICE or ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

Washington, D.C. 
A PERSONAL MESSAGE From THE DIRECTOR FOR 
ALL OEO EMPLOYEES 


As you know, Congress has not passed our 
annual appropriation. Since July, we have 
been financed on a month-to-month authori- 
zation from Congress, known as a “continu- 
ing resolution,“ The last continuing resolu- 
tion authorized by Congress expired at mid- 
night on October 23. Since that time we have 
technically been without funds to run OEO. 
We have continued to operate since then “on 
credit," so to speak, against the expected pas- 
sage of a new continuing resolution. 

If some relief is not forthcoming in the 
next several days we will be faced with the 
very real possibility of delaying pay checks 
due OEO employees on November 14. If this 
should happen you will, of course, receive full 
payment just as quickly as the situation is 
straightened out by congressional action. 

The purpose of this message is to encour- 
age all of you not to lose heart in this situa- 
tion. Those of us here in Washington have 
been working continuously with the Presi- 
dent and other key members of the Execu- 
tive Department and the Congress to find 
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u solution to this problem. I am personally 
confident that Congress will act in time to 
avoid delaying these payments to you. 

However, and no matter what happens, I 
want to ask each and every one of you to 
continue doing your job with the same vigor 
and dedication you have always shown. I am 
proud to be associated with each and every 
one of you and I am confident that I will 
have even more cause to be so after we have 
ridden out this latest dimculty. 

Thank you for the unceasing effort and 
support you have given to the poor people of 
this country whom we are all serving. 

SARGENT SHRIVER. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C: 

Dear VISTA VoLunTeeR: VISTA has an- 
other difficult task to ask of you. 

Congress allowed the continuing resolu- 
tion under which we have been operating to 
expire as of midnight October 23. This means 
that since October 24, VISTA—Volunteers 
and staff—has been without funds. It also 
means that you may not be paid your food 
and living allowance this coming pay period. 

If you are able to stretch your meager 
budget even farther than usual, I am asking 
you to continue your service to the poor as 
long as possible. 


Fortunately, some help is available. Neigh- 
borhood people are coming forward with 
offers of assistance to Volunteers working in 
their area. Private Industry has inquired as 
to the cost of temporarily supporting Volun- 
teers in the field. We are quickly gathering 
the information to reply to this unusual offer. 

We hope that Congress will soon rectify 
this situation and that any action will be 
retroactive to October 24. Meanwhile, I want 
to tell you we have every confidence in the 
depth of your commitment and that we will 
do everything possible to see that you can 
remain Volunteers in Service to America. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. CROOK, 
Director, VISTA. 


Air Quality Act of 1967 
SPEECH 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bili (S. 780) to amend the 
Clean Air Act to authorize planning grants 
to air pollution control agencies; expand re- 
search provisions relating to fuels and ve- 
hicles; provide for interstate air pollution 
control agencies or commissions; authorize 
the establishment of air quality standards, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Air Quality Act to pro- 
vide systematic pollution control on a 
regional basis. I was one of the original 
sponsors of this proposal, 

The intentions of the bill are good: To 
primarily pave the way for the control of 
all pollution problems on a regiofial basis 
in accordance with air quality stand- 
ards and enforcement plans developed 
by the States. 

This is an important step toward 
combating one of our country’s most 
serious problems. The Federal Govern- 
ment is given the role of guidance and 
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providing criteria] and scientific infor- 
mation on how to cope with this health 
hazard. Yet, the States have the respon- 
sibility of setting standards and enforc- 
ing measures to meet their specific re- 
gional standards. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will con- 
tinue current programs for air pol- 
lution control and research, but 
will provide systematic control of air 
pollution activities on a regional basis, 
the regions based on such factors as 
urbanization, industrialization, and to- 
pography, Standards of air quality will 
be tailored to each region, based on cri- 
teria presented by the HEW, on which 
the States will set their own required air 
quality standards. In emergency situa- 
tions, where immediate action is re- 
quired, HEW will have the power to take 
action. An Air Quality Advisory Board 
of 15 members to advise and consult with 
the Secretary of HEW and make recom- 
mendations, will be appointed by the 
President. ja 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
in the House to join me in voting for 
passage of the Air Quality Act. 


Land Mine Kills Maryland Marine in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
S. Sgt. Tracy L. Whoolery, a career 
marine from Maryland, was recently 
killed in Vietnam. I wish to commend the 
courage of this young man and honor his 
memory by including the following article 
in the RECORD: 

LAND MINE KILLS SERGEANT IN VIETNAM— 
‘Tracy WHOOLERY HAD BEEN DECORATED FOR 
BRAVERY 
A 26-year-old career marine from Dundalk, 

who won the Bronze Star and Purple Heart 

in May, was killed Thursday in Vietnam, the 

Defense Department reported yesterday, 

He was Staff Sgt. Tracy L. Whoolery, hus- 
band of Mrs. Lynn Whoolery, of Burton, 8.C., 
and son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Whoolery, of 
1912 Codd avenue, Dundalk. 

Sergeant Whoolery died aboard a hospital 
ship several hours after he was critically 
wounded by a land mine near Con Thien. He 
had been in Vietnam since January. 

In May, he was decorated after being 
wounded in the head when his unit was at- 
tacked by Viet Cong near Da Nang. Sergeant 
Whoolery received both the Bronze Star and 
Purple Heart for helping wounded comrades. 

After being graduated from Dundalk Senior 
High School in 1960, he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps. For the three years before he went to 
Vietnam, he served as a drill and swimming 
instructor at Parris Island, S.C. 

Sergeant Whoolery was born in Uniontown, 
Pa., but came to Baltimore at a young age. 
His father works in the hot mill for the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and his mother 
works in an Eastpoint Shopping Center de- 
partment store. 

Besides his wife and parents, he is survived 
by a daughter, Tamara Jo, of Burton, S.C. 
and a brother, Army Spec. 4 Russell Whoolery, 
who is stationed at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
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President Johnson Offers Challenge to 
New District of Columbia Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
I was pleased to attend the swearing in 
ceremonies for the City Council of the 
new District of Columbia government. 
This completed the last official step in 
President Johnson's District reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

President Johnson spoke at the cere- 
monies and challenged the new council 
members to meet the new era of govern- 
ment with a pledge of excellence—in 
police-community relations, in education, 
in housing, and in crime prevention. 

It is my opinion that President John- 
son has done more for the District of 
Columbia than any other President in 
our history. President Johnson has not 
only stated the right goals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—he has taken his val- 
uable time and worked effectively to see 
the goals implemented. Those of us who 
are trying to make the District of Co- 
lumbia a model city are indebted to the 
President for using his influence toward 
that end. 

At this time, I insert in the RECORD 
the remarks of President Johnson at the 
swearing in ceremony of the District of 
Columbia City Council, plus an editorial 
from the November 4 Washington Post. 

The material follows: 

TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE SWEARING IN OF THE DISTRICT or Co- 
LUMBIA Orry Counce 
We are in thls East Room to celebrate an 

historic day, 

This morning the future separates from the 


past. 

In the Nation's Capital, the city of all the 
people, a new era of government begins. 

Por a hundred years, the citizens of Wash- 
ington have waited for this moment. 

Many men have worked hard and faithfully 
to make it possible. 

The list is long. It includes members of 
the Congress. Many are with us today. 

It also includes the three commissioners 
who have helped to solve the District's un- 
employment problem—by working them- 
selves out of a job. Now the people of the 
District will gain nine new employees to 
serve them, They are the members of the 
City Council, who will be sworn in in just a 
few minutes. 

With that; Washington will move from 
wagon wheel government into the jet age. 

The new government launched here this 
morning will be an effective force for the 
people's hopes and needs. 

Earlier today, I took the first step by sign- 
ing the revenue bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This will give the new government 
a stronger fiscal base for its work. 

Now the job will be up to you—Council 
Chairman Hechinger, Vice Chairman Faunt- 
roy, and Council members—working as a 
team under the leadership of Mayor Wash- 
ington and Deputy Mayor Fletcher. 

Your problems are out there waiting. They 
fre many. They are serious. They are press- 
ing. 

Above all, they are the problems of people. 

Help us solve them. 
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Help us find ways to drive crime from our 
midst, so citizens can walk safely, 

Help us find ways to make our schools 
places of excellence for the entire commu- 
nity. 

Help us find ways to build decent homes 
for those who have never known their 
comfort. 

Help us find ways to make responsible 
citizens out of young men and women who 
need only a chance, 

All the Nation will be watching you—be- 
cause this is the people’s city, 

Your challenge is unique, It is to turn 
Washington into a model community—a 
place of pride for people to live and work and 
visit. = 
The federal government stands ready to 
help you. 

And the one million people you serve will 
be your source of strength and inspiration. 

Go among them. Learn their problems— 
first hand, 

Begin your work now as you go back to 
City Hall. And work as if you had to run for 
election every November. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Noy. 4, 1967] 


Tue New GOVERNMENT 


The new government of the District of 
Columbia, formally installed in appropriate 
ceremonies at the White House yesterday, 
is better equipped to deal with the problems 
of this community than its predecessors, It 
is the product of months of patient effort 
that could not have succeeded without the 
unrelenting support of the White House 
staff. No other Presdent in modern times has 
devoted as much time and attention to the 
extremely difficult problems of this urban 
community. 

Now that the government is launched, 
that interest will continue to be a strong 
support for effective government in Washing- 
ton. But the Administration's assistance 
alone will not translate this hopeful begin- 
ning into a satisfactory system of govern- 
ment, 

The sympathetic response of citizens 
themselves is required. The Mayor and his 
deputy and the Council members must ob- 
tain from the rank and file residents of this 
city more cooperation and support than the 
previous Commissioner regimes have had. 
Washington residents now have a govern- 
ment that quite adequately represents most 
elements in community life—even though it 
has not been chosen by popular election. It 
deserves the good will of citizens and is en- 
titled to their confidence and help as it sets 
about the incredibly difficult task of govern- 
ing Washington. For this new government is 
confronted by the difficulties that are char- 
acteristic of American urban society. And it 
has added to these difficulties some chal- 
lenges that are unique and local. 

Even the support of the White House and 
the Community will not assure the success 
of the new government, however, if it lacks 
the interest and support of Congress. No 
other public body has more collective experi- 
ence in dealing with Washington problems 
and the wisdom of Senators and Congress- 
men on the District Committees and Appro- 
priations Committees must be drawn upon. 
At the same time, Congress will doom the 
new regime to failure if its interventions are 
so mischievously detailed as to destroy Ex- 
ecutive authority and initiative, 

It is a hopeful moment in Washington 
history. If this government fulfills the expec- 
tations of those who have helped to bring it 
about, the city can look forward to a more 
democratic regime. Sooner or later the of- 
fices now filled by appointment should be 
filled by election. How soon or how late this 
day arrives will be determined largely by the 
success of the government inaugurated yes- 
terday. 
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Concern for the Spread and Increase of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, each of us is disturbed and 
concerned by the spread and increase of 
juvenile delinquency. The changing atti- 
tude of our-young people toward law en- 
forcement and authority is particularly 
troubling. The boy or girl who gets a 
police record today is more likely to be- 
come an adult offender. 

One of my constituents, Bob Wiley, 
sheriff-coroner of Tulare County, has 
come up with a unique and excellent idea 
to help deal with this problem. Sheriff 
Wiley is working to establish crime pre- 
vention programs in the schools of Tu- 
lare County to give our young people an 
understanding of the aims and purposes 
of law enforcement. These programs will 
be the best kind of crime prevention. 
They will help shape law-abiding atti- 
tudes and build responsible citizens. 

I would like to include here a letter, 
describing these programs, which I have 
received from Sheriff Wiley. I am sure 
that you will find it interesting: 

OFFICE oF SHERIFF-CORONER, 
TULARE COUNTY, 
, Visalia, Calif., October 11, 1967. 
Hon, Bos MATHIAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Bon: As you know, my campaign for 
tthe office in which I was elected was based 
strongly upon the need for a crime preven- 
tion program within our schools and com- 
munities to deter juvenile delinquency. It 
has been and is presently the feeling in law 
enforcement and juvenile work that the 
steady increase and rapid change of the 
attitude of the youngsters toward law en- 
forcement and authority has created a need 
for such a program. Basically, the whole 
image of respect is my objective. 

Upon taking office in January, I imme- 
diately started organizing and preparing for 
a new division within my department. This 
division is known as the Crime Prevention 
Bureau and is a unit of the Juvenile Divi- 
sion. In order-to prepare the programs which 
were so vitally needed and so that they 
might fit into the curriculum of our school 
system, inquiries were made with many 
school administrators, civic organizations, 
and parents, These persons have been most 
cooperative and have shown a great deal 
of enthusiasm toward this program. The 
objectives will be to prepare programs which 
will be geared to a grade level, thereby pre- 
venting repetition in following years. Upon 
completion of each program a number of 
pilot showings is given to various age groups 
whereupon these students prepare an evalua- 
tion of this program. This enables us to de- 
termine at what grade level the program 
should be shown and at which age group 
the program will be most beneficial, 

On October 6, 1967, the program was acti- 
vated at a meeting of the 21st District Parent 
Teachers’ Association, which was held within 
the city of Tulare and attended by 150 par- 
ents and school administrators from Kings 
and Tulare Counties. As principal speaker to 
this elite group, and after having the oppor- 
tunity to present my programs, I found it to 
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be most receptive and that all persons present 
felt that this was a most unique program and 
would play a major role in combating juvenile 
delinquency. 

Also scheduled, to speak with me was Mr. 
Jim Roland, Consultant for California State 
Youth Authority, and presently under con- 
tract to Kings County as Chief Probation 
Officer. Mr. Roland strongly supported this 
program and stressed throughout his talk 
that law enforcement has realized for years 
that a different concept toward juvenile de- 
Unqueney was needed and that this program 
was quite unique, and to his knowledge was 
the only such program within the state, 

Bob, effective November 1, my program 
will be available to the schools within Tulare 
County. As a representative from our county 
I would like to afford you the opportunity 
to review and evaluate this program at your 
earliest possible convenience. This would 
also give me the opportunity to discuss with 
you step by step as to how the program was 
planned, organized, and initiated. At present 
the program is gaining attention with other 
law enforcement agencies and enthusiasm 
from residents of other counties, and we have 
already been invited to present our program 
outside of Tulare County. 

I am sure, Bob, that this program will 
generate into something of national recog- 
nition, and feel that you should play a part 
in this most important program. 

Looking forward to seeing you upon your 
next visit. to our county, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Bon WILEY, 
Sheriff-Coroner. 


GI Justice: Is It Second Rate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there have.been articles critical of our 
military justice system. I share the con- 
cern of those who feel we need to act 
now to modernize the present system of 
military justice, and I am happy to re- 
port that Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on Armed Services has begun 
constructive and thoughtful hearings on 
one of my bills, H.R. 12705, which is de- 
signed to insure that the accused isaf- 
forded every appropriate and proper 
safeguard. I look upon H.R. 12705 as only 
the beginning of changes to come in our 
military justice system. It is clear that we 
must turn more of our attention toward 
insuring that our servicemen are ac- 
corded the same rights as those who are 
prosecuted in our Federal courts. 

The accusations that have been made 
in the recent articles I mentionéd call 
military justice today second rate.” I 
have come across a recent speech by Lt. 
Col. Jacob Hagopian, who is assistant 
chief of the Military Justice Division of 
the Judge Advocate General's Office of 
the Army, in which he replies to this ac- 
cusation of a second-rate system, and I 
am pleased to bring this to the attention 
of my colleagues: 
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A Case or Free SPrEcH IN THE MILITARY AND 
Due’ Process 


(An address delivered to the Brooklyn Bar 
Association on October 25, 1967, by Lt. Col. 
Jacob Hagoplan, JAGC) 

In a recent series of articles a nationally 
syndicated writer was critical of military 
justice. The series began with shouting head- 
lines entitled “GI Justice: A Second Rate 
System.“ The crowning defect, of the article 
and characterization is the absence of a 
standard used by the writer, The military 
justice according to the writers standard 
may well be subjectively second rate. The 
system enacted by our Congress in the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, when com- 
pared to contemporary standards of criminal 
justice is first rate. The syndicate writer con- 
cluded in one of his articles: The American 
military system continues to offer few: of the 
Constitutional due process protections con- 
sidered fundamental to the American concept 
of civilian justice,” 

This sweeping allegation was not accom- 
panied by any statement showing any par- 
ticular due process right which is not af- 
forded by the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice. Comparative studies indicate that the 
military accused has more due process pro- 
tection than the civilian from early times to 
present day. Only since the so-called Crim- 
inal Law Revolution” which began in 1964 
has the civilian begun to catch up. Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark, a more knowledgeable observer 
than the syndicate writer commented: In 
addition to the fundamentals of due process 
(The Uniform Code of Military: Justice) in- 
cludes protections which this court has. not 
required a state to provide and some proce- 
dures which would compare favorably with 
the most advanced criminal code. (Kinsella 
v. Krueger, 351 U.S. 470 (1959) ). Indeed the 
true concept of justice can be only reached 
through the rule of law and not by rule of 
man. Declaratory of this concept, the Su- 
preme Court in Reaves v. Ainsworth said: 
“To those in the military or naval service 
of the United States, the military Jaw is due 
process.” 

In U.S. v. Clay; one of the earliest cases 
decided by the Court of Military Appeals, the 
court catalogued and enumerated some of 
the rights and safeguards which make up 
military due process: 

To be informed of the charges against him; 
to be confronted by witnesses testifying 
against him; to cross-examine witnesses for 
the Government; to challenge members of 
the court for cause or peremptorily; to have 
a specified number of members compose gen- 
eral and special courts-martial; to be repre- 
sented by counsel; not to be compelled to 
incriminate himself; to have involuntary 
confessions excluded from consideration; to 
have the court instructed on the elements of 
offenses, the presumption of innocence, and 
the burden of proof; to be found guilty of an 
offense only when a designated number of 
members concur in the finding; to be sen- 
tenced only when a certain number of mem- 
bers vote in the affirmative; and to have an 
appellate review, 

To this list may be added: 

To have compulsory process to obtain de- 
fense witnesses; to have a speedy and public 
trial; to have every step in the processing of 
the case determined by officials who enjoy the 
freedom to exercise their discretion without 
fear of outside influence; to be secured 
against unreasonable search and seizure; a 
broader exclusionary rule on the right against 
compulsory self incrimination; and a broader 
protection against being placed twice in 
jeopardy. 

These rights obtain in all courts-martial. 


Indeed the appellate procedures in the ad- 
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ministration of military justice have been 
cited for civillan systems to emulate, The 
significant factor is that appellate review 
in our system is mandatory and ft is there 
in appellate review that all notions of high 
value are scrutinized and preserved. The 
Attorney General's Committee on Poverty 
and the Administration of Justice, which 
studied the appellate review procedures of 
military justice commented that 

“The military experience demonstrates the 
essential fact that free access to appellate 
review is an indispensable feature of an en- 
lightened system of criminal justice. The 
experience gained ...in (the) administra- 
tion of military justice should be consulted 
in every serious consideration of new appeals 
procedures in the civil courts," 

These present day comments of the At- 
torney General's Committee are echoes of 
similar words expressed 45 years ago. Then, 
a distinguished and eminent lawyer, scholar, 
educator and Dean in his address delivered 
before the Maryland Bar Association on 28 
June 1919, had this to Bay: 

“In spite of the several specific safeguards 
on which we place such high value—right to 
witnesses, right to counsel, right to jury, 
right to remain silent, antl so on—the one 
vital measure which- insures the constant 
observance of all these is still lacking in our 
law, vis, the automatic appellate scrutiny 
of every criminal case by a higher court. 

“We are accustomed to think these things 
from the point of view only of an accused's 
rights; from that point of view he is entitled 
to the protection of appellate scrutiny. But 
it is even more important from the ad- 
ministrative point of view. An effective cen- 
tral supervision of criminal justice is im- 
Possible without complete data showing the 
central authority what is being done daily in 
our trial courts. Every record should go up 
for appellate scrutiny. 

“In Federal military justice every record of 
every case goes up to at least one higher au- 
thority; and all records of general courts- 
martial go up two stages, to the Judge Advo- 
cate General, or the President. Every con- 
victed man thus obtains an appellate scru- 
tiny, and this he obtains without any cost, 
paying no counsel fee and no transcription 
expense. 

“This is an ideal of which civilian justice 
has been dreaming ever since Magna Carta. 
Complete justice to the poor man is still a 
dream in our civilian courts, In the military 
courts it is already a fact. And it costs not a 
cent. It does not even need a motion in court. 
It is automatic. Here is an object lesson for 
civilian justice.” 

Those were the words of John Henry Wig- 
more, Colonel Judge Advocate, United States 
Army. 

Tonight we will examine the very anatomy 
of the sort of automatic appellate revew cited 
by Dean Wigmore. Our examination will con- 
cern the appellate review of a free speech 
case In the millfary—the case of U.S. v. Lieu- 
tenant Henry H. Howe. The appellate review 
of his case has been completed by a board of 
review of the United States Army Judiciary 
and the United States Court of Military 
Appeals. 

The appellant, a commissioned officer of the 
Army, stood before the board of review con- 
victed, contrary to his pleas, by general court- 
martial of using contemptuous words against 
the President of the United States and 
conduct unbecoming an officer and gentle- 
man in violation of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, Articles 83, 10 USC 888, 
and 133, 10 USC 933 respectively. 

A preliminary consideration of the evi- 
dence places the errors assigned by appellant 
in proper perspective, 
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On 6 November 1965, the appellant, at- 
tired in civilian clothes, participated during 
off-duty hours in a public demonstration at 
San Jacinto Plaza, EI Paso, Texas, For about 
thirty minutes the appellant there walked in 
a line of demonstrators. As he did so, he car- 
ried a sign, one side of which bore the words, 
Let's have more than a choice between 
petty ignorant facists (sic) in 1968.“ The 
other side of the sign bore the words, “End 
Johnson's facist aggression (sic) in Viet 
Nam.” Some 500 to 1500 spectators witnessed 
the demonstration, including at least three 
or four enlisted soldiers, 

Appellant by and through his military and 
civilian appellate counsel in assigning numér- 
ous errors urged: “The charges against ap- 
pellant violate the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution: (a) The First 
Amendment is a limitation on the power of 
the armed forces; (b) Articles 88 and 133, as 
applied in this case, violate the First Amend- 
ment. 

In the case of US v. Howe the accused's ap- 
pellate counsel in summary urged the follow- 
ing arguments: 

That the First Amendment is a limitation 
on the powers of the armed forces; that the 
First Amendment is paramount to the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice; that the rights 
of military personnel are not wholly subor- 
dinate to congressional will under Article 1, 
section 8, clause 14; that different standards 
limiting free speech should prevail in the 
military only in instances of demonstrable 
military necessity; that the Supreme Court 
considers First Amendment rights as occupy- 
ing a preferred position; that free expression 
for armed forces personnel is an expanding 
concept; that there is always a presumption 
in favor of free speech; that the limitations 
on free speech provided under the clear and 
present danger“ test are not present in this 
case and, in addition, even under the 
“balancing test“ the appellant's conduct did 
not override this even narrower limitation. 

The Government in summary presented the 
following rebuttal: 

That free speech is subject to reasonable 
limitations based on military necessity; that 
Congress has the power to define military 
Offenses; that the appellant was convicted for 
publicly displaying contempt for his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not for expressing his per- 
sonal political views; that the President is 
the Commander-in-Chief, and he would be 
an ineffective one if he could be assailed with 
impunity by those under his command; and 
that political freedom is not without limita- 
tions. 

Appellant in his first assignment of error 
urged that the charges and specifications 
of which he stood convicted be dismissed be- 
cause such conviction abridges his right to 
free speech guaranteed to him by the First 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. The sum of his contention when 
tailored to the facts before the board of re- 
view was that his conduct in carrying a 
sign, in a public demonstration, bearing 
the words, Let's have more than a choice 
between petty ignorant facists (sic) in 1968.“ 
and “End Johnson's facist agression (sic) 
in Viet Nam” was an exercise of his con- 
stitutionally guaranteed right to free speech. 
The board of review did not attempt to re- 
Solve grave constitutional questions as a 
matter of first impression for such serious 
determinations of constitutionality had al- 
ready been made by the decisional pro- 
nouncements of the United States Supreme 
Court and the Court of Military Appeals: The 
board of review relied upon their decisional 
guidance in disposing of errors assigned. 

The appellant called upon the board of 
review to protect his right to free speech 
and the board of review stated we are mind- 
ful that the military courts, like state 
courts, have the same responsibility as do 
the federal courts to protect a person from 
& violation of his constitutional rights 
(Mr. Chief Justice Vinson) Burns v. Wilson, 
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346 U.S. 137, 142 (1953). The appellant's right 
to freedom of expression is one of those cer- 
tain rights which we, as an appellate mili- 
tary judicial tribunal, are duty bound to 
protect.” 

In United States v. Voorhees, 4 USCMA 
509, 16 CMR 83 (1954), all judges of the 
United States Court of Military Appeals rec- 
ognized that the constitutionally preserved 
right of free speech inure to a service man. 
The Board was aware of no legal authority, 
either military or civilian, who would view a 
constitutionally protected right of free 
speech as an absolute one without limitation. 
The constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
speech does not confer upon the appellant an 
absolute right to speak “and the law recog- 
nizes that there can be an abuse of such 
freedom.” The Constitution does not confer: 
“unrestricted and unbridled license giving 
immunity for every possible use of language 
and preventing the punishment of those who 
abuse this freedom.” Whitney v. People of 
State of California, 274 U.S. 357, (1927): In 
United States v. Voorhees, supra, all judges 
cf our Court of Military Appeals were unani- 
mous in their agreement that the right of 
f-ec speech in the military is subject to rea- 
ronable limitations based on military neces- 
rity. In the case at bar, the limitations im- 
posed upon the appellant's conduct by Arti- 
cles 88 and 133, Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, 10 USC 888 and 933, respectively, was 
found by the board of review to be constitu- 
tionally premised, reasonable and based on 
military necessity. 

Congress is constitutionally empower in 
expressed terms to make Rules for the Gov- 
ernment and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces.“ Article 1, Section 8, Clause 
14 of the United States Constitution. The 
Congressional enactment of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, 1950, and its articles 
thereof is a clear exercise of its constitution- 
ally conferred power. Kinsella v. United 
States, 361 U.S. 234, (1960). Article 88 and 
Article 133, Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
10 USC 888, 933, provide in applicable part, 
respectively: 

“Any commissioned officer who uses con- 
temptuous words against the President. 
shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct." Art. 88, UCMJ, 10 USC 888. 

“Any commissoned officer, . . who is con- 
victed of conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct,” Art. 133, UCMJ. 10 USC 
933. 

“It is not for us to question the wisdom 
of Congress in enacting articles 88 and 133 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice as 
appellant would have us do,” said the Board 
of Review. United States v. Culp, 14 USCMA 
199, 33 CMR 411. See, Blackwell v. Issaquena 
County Board of Education, 363 F. 2d 749 
(5th Cir. July 21, 1966). The opinion went on 
to state, We need not decide the precise 
balance to be struck between appellant's 
claim of a preferred right to free speech and 
the Congressional limitations imposed upon 
the exercise of that right. The overriding 
power in the Congress on the subject of mili- 
tary justice has been consistently recognized 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
the United States Court of Military Appeals.“ 
Burns v. Wilson, 346 U.S. 137, (1953); Dynes 
v. Hoover, 20 Howard 65, 79 (U.S. 1858); 
United States v. Culp, supra, at 416, Mr. Chief 
Justice Vinson in delivering the principal 
opinion in Burns v. Wilson, supra, stated: 

“Military law, Uke State law, is a juris- 
prudence which exists separate and apart 
from the law which governs in our Federal 
judicial establishment. This Court has played 
no role in its development; we have exerted 
no supervisory power over the courts which 
enforce it; the rights of men in the Armed 
Forces must perforce be conditioned to meet 
certain overriding demands of discipline and 
duty, and the civil courts are not the agen- 
cies which must determine the precise bal- 
ance to be struck in this adjustment. The 
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Framers expressly entrusted that task to 
Congress.“ (Emphasis added) 

Accordingly, appellant's right, as an officer, 
to speak may not override a reasonable and 
necessary standard of conduct firmly en- 
trenched in our system of military justice. 
The only concern was whether the conduct 
of the appellant, of which he stood con- 
vieted, fell within the pale of what Congress 
in its wisdom proscribed. 

The facts of record showed that the ap- 
pellant, a commissioned officer, knowingly 
and purposely displayed a sign, the manifest 
import of which was to characterize the 
President of the United States as a petty, 
ignorant fascist and the President's policies 
in Viet Nam as fascist aggression. It was 
found that the use of such language by the 
appellant, under the circumstances here was 
patently contemptuous in fact and in law. 

The miultary standard of discipline de- 
mands obedience to orders and respect for 
legally constituted authority. The authority 
of the military must always be servient to 
that of legally constituted civilian authority. 
The ultimate purpose for the existence of the 
military establishment is to prepare for and 
to be successful in combat against the 
enemies of the United States, and its bed- 
rock is order and discipline, The appellant 
may not contemptuously assail his Com- 
mander-in-Chief with impunity no more 
than he may behave himself with disrespect 
toward his superior officer... . 

Military discipline, in peace as well as in 
war, does more than expect obedience and 
respect—it demands both. The sacrifice, not 
only of personal liberties but that of human 
life, is demanded by the stern necessity of 
military discipline. “It is for these reasons we 
hold, said the board of review, that the acts 
and conduct of this appellant fall within the 
limitations imposed upon him as well as upon 
all other commissioned officers of the Army, 
and such limitations are reasonable and are 
validly based on military necessity.” Although 
not assigned as error, the board considered 
the reasonableness of the classification con- 
cerning officers found in Article 88, Code, 
supra. They held that the privileges and 
status enjoyed by all military officers, like the 
appellant officer, carries with it correlative 
duties, responsibilities and standards of con- 
duct peculiar to that status. Without saying 
that the same conduct, here charged, by non- 
officer military persons would be lawful, they 
found the classification limitation of Article 
88, Code, supra, to be reasonable, necessary 
and therefore constitutional. 

The board of review discussed in much the 
same manner several other assignments: cf 
error urged by the appellant and decided 
them. They found that the findings of gullty 
and sentence were correct both in law and 
in fact and affirmed the conviction below. 

The appellant then filed a petition for 
grant of review with brief in support therecf 
in the United States Court of Military 
Appeals. He urged substantialy the same as- 
signments of error that he had presented to 
the Board of Review. The Court of Military 
Appeals denied the appellants petition for 
grant of review. The appellant moved for 
reconsideration of its denied petition. 

Appellant urged that his case was one of 
first impression. He claimed that his right to 
free speech had not been overcome by a 
showing of military necessity. He argued that 
the finding his claim of a preferred 
right violated Supreme Court standards, and 
he contended that the board of review had 
“refused” to pass on the constitutional ques- 
tion. 

The Court of Military Appeals denied 
appellant's motion for reconsideration and 
left the Board of Review opinion undisturbed. 
In thelr denial the Court gave detailed 
reasons with all three judges concurring. 

The Court measured the constitutionality 
of the limitations imposed on appellant's 
conduct by all possible standards. They 
stated that speech is not absolute and an 
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Article 88 violation constitutes a clear and 
present danger to discipline in the armed 
forces. They pointed out-that historically it 
is clear that Congress has always considered 
Article 88 Constitutional. Judge Kilday ob- 
served that Article 88 supports a long tradi- 
tion based on Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
That tradition has consistently subordinated 
the military to the civilian in Government. 
In tracing this historical tradition he cited 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren—the American 
people have deliberately avoided rule by the 
military throughout our national existence. 
Experience of the English speaking people 
teaches that free government depends on the 
supremacy of the civilian representatives of 
the people. The birth of our country was 
wrought from war—the burden of its birth 
in the Revolution was carried by the military 
making possible our existence as a nation— 
but to insure our national existence civilian 
supremacy of government is indispensable. 

Among the complaints of the colonists en- 
shrined in the Declaration of Independence 
was that the King had subordinated the civil 
power to the military. 

In conclusion Judge Kilday, in denying ap- 
pellant's motion for reconsideration, would 
have added the observation that “Petitioner 
is a reserve officer, rather than a professional 
Officer, but during the time he serves on ac- 
tive duty he is, and must be, controlled by 
the provisions of military law. In this in- 
stance, military restrictions fall upon a re- 
luctant ‘summer soldier’; but at another 
time, and differing circumstances, the an- 
cient and wise provisions insuring civilian 
control of the military will restrict the ‘man 
on a white horse.“ 

This evening’s analysis warrants the con- 
clusion that the present court-martial system 
offers the military accused safeguards equiva- 
lent and indeed superior to those enjoyed in 
Federal Courts. My comparative standards of 
due process are clear. Those of the syndicate 
writer are his own, 


It Is Time To Pull Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks, I wish to 
introduce to our colleagues a reprint by 
New Age for November 1967, of the Tem- 
ple Daily Telegram editorial of August 
25, 1967, entitled “It Is Time To Pull 
Together.” 

In reproducing this in the Recorp, I 
would add only that while maintaining 
ultimate civilian control in the office of 
the Commander in Chief according to 
our system in a representative republic, 
we need to turn the strategy in actual 
winning of battles, including geography 
and minds, over to the military who, like 
Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, have spent decades 
in training, experience, and planning to 
defend America under all situations with 
the least loss of life, the least loss of na- 
tional treasure, the maintenance of the 
greatest esteem for our Nation, and in 
the shortest possible time. j 

General Clarke demonstrates again, as 
he has repeatedly in his military career, 
and finally as commanding general of 
US. Army in Europe, his perception and 
know-how. 

The article follows: 
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Ir Is Trove To PULL TOGETHER 

The Temple (Texas) Daily Telegram on 
August 25, 1967 said in an editorial: 

The Temple Daily Telegram firmly be- 
lieves, as do a host of our nation's dedicated 
leaders, that if we as a nation could pull 
together, the Vietnam war would be over 
soon. The differing groups that divide our 
effort only give comfort to the- enemy and 
strengthen his desire to hold out, hoping 
that this great nation of ours will come apart 
at the seams and pull out of Vietnam because 
of our internal strife. 

Those of us who are old enough to have 
driven a team of horses or mules know that 
“pulling together“ produced Teamwork“ 
which caused the load to move toward suc- 
cess. 

When we went to high school or college; 
were a Boy Scout or played in the Little 
League; yes, when we became Masons, we 
learned well that teamwork at all echelons 
of endeavor was nec to win the “Big 
Game.” This applied to players as well as to 
supporters. 

We have half a million of our best men in 
Vietnam trying to win big stakes for us. 
They have teamwork to a very high degree: 
Why do we at home seem to have forgotten 
the great necessity for teamwork on our part 
if we are to support their efforts for us as 
they deserve. 

Morale is most important to our Armed 
Forces fighting for us thousands of miles 
from home. It is based upon three simple 
factors: 

1. A feeling that they are on an important 
mission. 

=f A feeling that they are performing it 
well. 

3. A feeling that their sacrifices and good 
work are appreciated. 

It is our duty as members of the American 
Team here at home to not only provide the 
material support called for but to assure that 
the three factors making up morale are strong 
in their minds. 

The future of our country depends on 
our ability as a people to again understand 
and practice the teamwork that has made 
America great. 

Bruce C. CLARKE. 


It’s Time To Dissent Against the 
Dissenters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
VFW Commander in Chief Joseph A. 
Scerra has again spoken out in connec- 
tion with our activities in Vietnam and 
the reaction which our position is caus- 
ing among some people here at home. His 
remarks are timely and impressive and I 
commend them to the Members of Con- 
gress, as follows: 

Irs Time To DISSENT AGAINST THE 
DISSENTERS 


(Remarks of Joseph A. Scerra, of Gardner, 
Mass., commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, at 
Redfield, S. Dak., October 11, 1967, at a 
testimonial for the new junior vice com- 
mander in chief, Ray Gallagher, of Red- 
fleld) 

It is high time some of the amateur diplo- 
mats, professional politicians, armchair gen- 
erals and would-be Presidents in our nation 
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be reminded that their continuing harsh and 
distorted criticism of America’s continuing 
stand against aggression in Vietnam is harm- 
ful to the success of our mission and to the 
security of our nation. 

It may not be their intention, but these 
self-appointed experts of international mill- 
tary and political strategy are providing false 
hope and misleading comfort to the enemy. 
They—no less, and perhaps even more, than 
the so-called anti-war demonstrators—are 
actually helping to prolong the war rather 
than to shorten it, as they so zealously claim 
is their objective. Their expressions of dis- 
sent and protest provide the North Viet- 
namese with a reason to believe they can 
achieve the victory our men in uniform are 
denying them on the battlefront through a 
split in our ranks on the home front. 

The devisive antics of the peaceniks, beat- 
niks and draft card burners can perhaps be 
blamed on ignorance or immaturity. It is 
difficult, however, to find any excuse for the 
increasing tendency of certain members of 
Congress and other elected officials to as- 
sume they somehow have acquired a special 
insight and wisdom which qualifies them to 
render better judgments on policies and 
actions than the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State or the Commander-in- 
Chief. y 

Never in the history of our nation has 
there been a greater need for national unity 
and support of. our constituted leaders. The 
withholding of traditional bi-partisan Con- 
gressional support from the President in the 
conduct of foreign policy can only serve to 
undercut his bargaining strength with our 
enemies and diminish his stature among our 
friends. : 

Our military leaders report that our mili- 
tary position in Vietnam has improved con- 
siderably in recent months, We have gained 
the offensive and the enemy has sustained 
crippling losses in men and materials that 
have destroyed his ability to effectively con- 
tinue his course of aggression. However, al- 
though the North Vietnamese can find little 
comfort in the trend of the war Itself, they 
have only to read the statements of some of 
our Senators and Representatives to find 
reason to believe they can outlast our will 
even if they cannot outgun our fighting 
men. Almost daily, a Member of Congress 
furnishes the enemy with fresh signs of what 
he can easily misinterpret as a weakening 
of our staying power, 

It is difficult for our enemies to under- 
stand that America's freedom to debate and 
dissent does not mean a lack of resolve to 
honor our commitments. We Americans re- 
spect the right of the individual to dissent. 
But too often the enemy quotes the words 
of our debaters and dissenters in their news- 
papers and on their broadcasts as a means 
of bolstering the sagging morale of their own 
fighting men. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the pres- 
sure that our guns and bombs bring to bear 
on the enemy in an effort to lead him to the 
negotiating table in response to! the Presi- 
dent's repeated requests for peace talks is 
continually negated by the words of the 
dissenters in the U. S. Congress. 

Some of the dissenters say we should halt 
our bombing of North Vietnam. Yet they 
do not ask that the enemy provide ¿ny as- 
surances that he will respond with a com- 
parable deescalation in military activity, or 
that he will not use the occasion to build up 
his weaponry and manpower so that he can 
launch new offensives and kill more of our 
American troops. 

Some of the dissenters want to restrict our 
military activities to the defense of isolated 
enclaves. Yet they do not explain how this 
will help the South Vietnamese achieve free- 
dom for the people outside these limited areas 
or how this will help resolve the conflict. 

Some of the dissenters even call for a com- 
plete withdrawal of our troops, Yet they do 
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not say how we can explain this abrogation of 

dur commitment to the other small nations 
Of the free world who look to us as a bulwark 
against Communist on. 

The dissenters do not have a monopoly on 
& desire for peace: 

What the dissenters in Congress and else- 
Where seem to forget is that the Administra- 
tion has tried halting the bombing of North 
Vietnam a number of times, but they have all 
Bone unheeded by Hanol. 

The Administration has repeatedly offered 
to hold unconditional negotiations with the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong but 
all overtures have been rejected. 

The Administration has honored cease fire 
&greements during certain holiday observ- 
ances, but the enemy has used them to in- 
filtrate our lines and reinforce his positions. 

The Administration has conferred with 
every interested nation and used every avail- 
&ble channel, including the United Nations, 
in ita efforts to find some method for bringing 
about a meaningful cessation of hostilities. 

Peace, unfortunately, can not be achieved 
Merely by making speeches on the floors of 
Congress or by holding demonstrations in 
the streets of our cities. And peace cannot be 
brought about by one side alone. 

The enemy must be made to realize that 
he cannot achieve his goals of expansion and 
domination by military aggression. He must 
Understand that this nation is committed to 
the defense of freedom in South vietnam and 
that this nation honors its commitments. He 
Must not be permitted the luxury of drawing 
Succor, no matter how unjustified, from the 
Misleading statements of the disasters within 
Our midst, 

We do not need another pause in the 

bing of North Vietnam to convince Hanoi 
ot our desire for péace. We tried that, and it 
didn’t work. 

What we need to try now is a pause in 
irresponsible dissent to demonstrate our 
Strength of purpose and unity of spirit. 

President Kennedy said The cost of free- 
dom is always high but Americans have al- 
Ways paid it. And one path we shall never 
Choose, and that is the path of surrender 
or submission.” 

The path to a just peace is the one where 
We present a united front to the enemy, 50 
that he will not fail to recognize the futility 
Of his aggressive course of action. 

I, therefore, personally call upon our Sena- 

and Representatives to support the Ad- 
Ministration in fulfilling its pledge to sup- 
Port our fighting men in Vietnam and to 
Work for a just and honorable peace in 
etnam. 

At the same time, I urge every member of 
the V. F. W. and every American citizen to em- 
bark on the most massive letter writing cam- 
Paign in the history of this nation. I urge 
that he write his own Senators and Congress- 
Man to adhere to our traditional Constitu- 
tlonal procedures for the conduct of war and 
foreign affairs and to support—not hamper— 
dur Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
President of the United States in the con- 
duct of thelr awesome tasks. You should also 
Send copies of your letters to the White 
House, so that our President will know his 
countrymen stand behind him in this hour 
Of trial. 

I have never asked the members of the 
VF.W. to write their Congressmen for any 
Specific purpose before, but I do so now be- 
Cause I feel the need is critical. Let your 
Senators and Congressman know how the 
Veterans of this nation feel about our com- 
Mitment in Vietnam. 

If he supports the Administration's stand 
in Vietnam, let him know how much you ap- 
Preciate it. But if he has been among the 
dissenters, let him know that now is the time 
Tor our nation to stand together in its de- 
Tense of freedom and its quest for peace. 
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Firm Against Violence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Topeka, 
Kans., Daily Capital editorialized in its 
November 1 edition in strong support of 
the Republican position against the riots 
and demonstrations which have caused 
so much violence and destruction in our 
cities. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to bring this fine editorial, “Firm 
Against Violence,“ to the attention of my 
colleagues and to commend the Topeka 
Daily Capital for its support. 

The editorial follows: 

FIRM AGAINST VIOLENCE 


The Republican leadership of Congress has 
taken a firm stand against unruly demon- 
strations which have plagued this nation for 
too long. 

Many people, believing the situation has 
gotten out of hand, think the Johnson ad- 
ministration should act. So far, each time 
this country’s image has been besmirched 
by peaceniks, draft card burners and others, 
the administration has shrugged it off. 

Now, the Republicans have spoken up. 

“We are well aware, as all Americans must 
be, of the constitutional rights of freedom 
of speech and peaceable assembly which are 
so great a part of our treasured heritage,” 
the Republican statement says. “We are 
equally aware, however, that there is no 
right to act against the public safety by 
anyone, anywhere, any time—for any rea- 
son.“ 

Pointing out that this nation had its ori- 
gin in dissent, the Republican leadership 
says: We have always believed in unlimited 
criticism—in time of war and in time of 
peace. Free speech—without violence—must 
always be permitted and approved. But law- 
breaking and violence can never be con- 
doned.” 

It's high time someone in authority is 
making its position known, as the Republi- 
cans now are doing. 

“These wretched few (the unlawful dem- 
onstrators) can no longer be tolerated,” the 
statement continues. “They must be held in 
check hereafter and, when necessary, be 
brought to justice, legally but firmly by the 
scruff of their collective necks. The safety 
and the peace of mind of all decent, hard- 
working, law-abiding millions of other 
Americans must be preserved. 

“The first duty of those in authority— 
in Washington and in every community 
throughout the land—is the preservation of 
public order and the firm enforcement of the 
law. The rights and the privileges of those 
countless good Americans who obey the law 
and keep the peace must be given priority 
above all others, at all times. 

“Tolerance of marchers and demonstrators 
is all very well—up to the point at which 
they defy the law and endanger the public 
safety. We call upon those in authority 
everywhere to enforce the law, with our full 
backing, in the public interest. We urge them 
to do so without undue concern hereafter 
as to the protests and whining of these law- 
breakers, who have no regard whatever for 
the good of the community and who in our 
view seek only publicity and selfish personal 
privilege.” 

It's a strong statement—one that was a 
long time in coming—but one which the 
vast number of good citizens applaud. 
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Remarks of J. Howard Wood at the Grad- 
uation Exercises of the 80th Session of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us arè greatly concerned with the in- 
creasing crime rate in our country today. 
Although Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must help combat this ever-in- 
creasing problem, the battle over crime 
is being and must continue to be fought 
out in the local communities—by local 
law enforcement officials, local citizens, 
and local resources. Newspapers have 
long been allied with law enforcement 
agencies and officials in the apprehension 
and prosecution of criminals. This has 
been made quite clear in a speech, deliv- 
ered by Mr. J. Howard Wood, chairman 
of the board, the Tribune Co., Chi- 
cago, III., to a group of local law enforce- 
ment officials, graduating from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation National 
Academy, Washington, D.C. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to insert a copy of this speech in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS OF J. HOWARD WOOD AT THE GRADU- 
ATION EXERCISES OF THE 80TH SESSION OF 
THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
NATIONAL ACADEMY 


I am delighted to participate in this im- 
portant ceremony today. I congratulate each 
of you and the police departments you rep- 
resent upon the successful conclusion of 
this most worthwhile course of study. The 
knowledge you have acquired in your twelve 
weeks at the Academy will, I know, be of 
great benefit to the citizens of your commu- 
nities throughout your careers as police of- 
ficers. I believe your presence here and the 
work of the FBI National Academy are in 
keeping with today's enlighted view that po- 
lice work is a very professional pursuit re- 
quiring a high degree of training and skill. 

I also think it most fitting that this pro- 
gram of advanced police education be held 
under the auspices of the FBI. J. Edgar 
Hoover, the FBI's distinguished director, 
perhaps more than any other man, has 
brought international recognition to the 
field of law enforcement. If anyone epito- 
mizes to the world our Nation's thousands 
of educated, capable and career law men, it 
is Mr. Hoover. The FBI. under Mr. Hoover's 
leadership, has achieved fame, recognition 
and admiration unmatched by any other 
government agency in the world, Where else 
would leading local law enforcement officials 
assemble to acquire advanced skill than at 
this Academy staffed and operated by the 
FBI? 

I would like to share with you this after- 
noon my reaction to this graduation and 
what it means to me as a Newspaperman and 
a citizen. A government can neither func- 
tion nor survive unless it can establish and 
maintain law and order. The frightening 
riots that occurred in this country last sum- 
mer graphically portray that without law 
and order there can be no economic prog- 
ress, no social progress and, indeed, nothing 
but chaos. Violence, crime, and mob rule 
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never have advanced anybody’s cause or 
country. 

In the United States, law enforcement 
must always be accomplished without en- 
dangering our democracy. Although we must 
always have an effective, well-equipped and 
adequately staffed police force to keep the 
peace, we can never permit that force to 
function so as to jeopardize our guaranteed 
liberties. We cannot maintain law and obtain 
order at the expense of freedom, Indeed, we 
need only look to the East to see the results 
of that kind of solution. It is a solution every 
thinking American rejects. 

No one can study history without realizing 
that totalitarian governments most often 
arise and remain in power with the aid of 
a national police force. The FBI and J. Edgar 
Hoover have long recognized the dangers in- 
herent in such an organization, and they 
have resisted all suggestions to enlarge the 
FBI's jurisdiction and covert it to a na- 
tional peace-keeping organization. Instead, 
the FBI has remained truly and simply the 
best national investigative agency civiliza- 
tion has ever seen. Thus, the primary and 
fundamental responsibility for maintaining 
law and order is upon the local police, which 
a majority of you represent. You are a part 
of, and responsible to, the community in 
which you function. You form, in sum, 4 
grass roots system of law enforcement. 

I think that our method of law enforce- 
ment is one of the great bulwarks against a 
so-called police state. No m can control 
the police power of this Nation, for It is dif- 
fused into the hands of each local com- 
munity. However, this bulwark will remain 
only so long as local law enforcement agen- 
cies are strong, vital and responsive to the 
needs of the community. Strong local law 
enforcement requires able, well-trained local 
law officers. Thus, your training at the Acad- 
emy not only assures your community of 
having more effective officers, but to me it 
means solid reassurance that local law en- 
forcement will continue to be the primary 
peace-keeping force. Furthermore, the re- 
sponsibility is not moved to Washington. 
There is too much shifting toward Wash- 
ington, and law enforcement certainly should 
not follow this pattern. 

I believe that in the newspaper you have 
a strong ally in keeping law enforcement ef- 
fective at the local level. Unless your city 
or town is a striking exception, you will face 
upon your return home a mounting crime 


rate. $ 

Since 1960, the volume of crime has risen 
nearly seven times as fast as America’s ex- 
panding population. The Uniform Crime Re- 
ports Bulletin for 1966 reported that a rec- 
ord of nearly 3½ million serious crimes were 
committed in the United States last year. 
And a new record appears to be in the mak- 
ing, since during the first six months of 1967 
crime rose 17 per cent over the same period 
in 1966. In Washington, the increase was 
2% times the national rate, although this 
city has the highest per capita income of 
any American metropolis. 

You are dedicated men, or you wouldn't 
be here. The career you have chosen—that 
of protecting the rest of us—is the highest 
possible form of public service. No one asked 
you to do this. You have not been drafted. 
You have volunteered with the knowledge 
that the battle against vicious criminals, 
many of them repeaters, is a hazardous and 
often unappreciated undertaking. Last year, 
57 law enforcement officers were killed in 
line of duty. From 1960 through 1966, 335 
law men were killed. Of the 442 persons in- 
volved in the slaying of these officers, 67 per 
cent had records of prior convictions. Of this 
group with prior convictions, 69 per cent had 
been granted leniency in the form of parole 
or probation on at least one occasion in their 
criminal careers. In fact, three of every ten 
of these law breakers were on parole or pro- 
bation when they killed a police officer. 

I see nothing to any of the statistics that 
cross the Tribune’s news desks that gives 
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any cause for belief that a downward trend 
is in the offing. On the contrary, the trend 
is toward more and more crime. You must 
meet this challenge if the Nation's system 
of local law enforcement is to maintain the 
confidence of the people. A willing partner 
in your fight against crime in the com- 
munity is the Nation's press. I am sure that 
many of you already can bear witness to the 
effective working relationship between the 
press and the police in combating crime. 

I hope that when you return to your re- 
spective cities you will collaborate with re- 
porters and editors in your area to expose 
crime and corruption. My own newspaper, 
the Chicago Tribune, is proud of its fine 
team of reporters who, working with law en- 
forcement officials, have been responsible for 
a great many successful investigations and 
prosecutions. 

In Chicago, a city once regarded by many 
as the birthplace of organized crime, un- 
precedented strides are being made by fed- 
eral, state, county, and local authorities 
against big-time criminals. The top mob- 
sters are on the run. The Chesterfield coats, 
the pointed shoes, and the gaudy automo- 
biles of the crime syndicate gangsters are 
becoming less and less a symbol of encour- 
agement and success to the lower echelon 
hoodlums. 

In the last few years, with the cooperation 
of local law.men, the FBI, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and other federal agencies, have 
helped imprison more big-time gangsters 
than ever before in the history of our city. 
In other communities throughout the Na- 
tion, the press has worked closely with the 
authorities to bring to justice those who 
have enriched themselves by preying upon 
the law-abiding majority. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association is proud 
of its members“ participation in the fight 
against crime. 


One of my primary responsibilities as 
president of ANPS has been an active involve- 
ment in the current so-called “free press- 
fair trial" controversy. That controversy, 
as you may know, has arisen because cer- 
tain members of the bar and bench are ad- 
vocating severe restrictions on reporting to 
the public the crime news of the community 
on a current basis—crime as it happens. The 
assertion is made that unless much of the 
reporting of the day’s crime news is curtailed, 
the defendant will be denied a fair trial 
before a jury. These advocates of restraint 
wish to prohibit the police from giving the 
press information that is plainly necessary 
for the public to judge how those in office 
are performing their public function. 

My fellow publishers and I are concerned 
about the assertion that jurors cannot de- 
cide a case fairly if they read about it in a 
newspaper. We feel that this refiects a 
deep-rooted lack of confidence in the in- 
tegrity of American jurors and their ability 
to assess the evidence in open court. One of 
the Nation's most prominent and able Federal 
judges, Chief Judge William J. Campbell of 
the Northern District of Illinois, told this 
very Academy’s graduates earlier this year 
that he regards proposed restrictions or 
guidelines in reporting crime news as dis- 
playing a complete lack of confidence in 
the ability of trial judges to conduct and 
control criminal trials. I think that the 
advocates of restraint, besides displaying 
lack of faith in judges and juries, also are 
equally guilty of showing a complete lack 
of confidence in the judgment, integrity and 
good sense of the police, and, of course; of 
the press itself. 

I do not lack confidence in the police or 
newspapers, nor do I believe that either in- 
tends to or will jeopardize the rights of a 
defendant. I think police and press can freely 
exchange information and inform the public, 
and the defendant can still have a fair day in 
court. I see no justification or basis for gen- 
eral rules restricting crime reporting. No one 
has yet demonstrated, and I do not believe 
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anyone ever will, that prejudice occurs in 
day-by-day factural reporting of crime news. 
Furthermore, we have seen nothing to con- 
vince us that reading news about a crime 
will induce jurors to ignore the evidence or 
a trial judge’s instructions, That being the 
case, we feel strongly that the police should 
be allowed to do their appointed job, the 
courts and juries theirs, and the press to re- 
port all that occurs concerning the public 
business. 

I think an experience in Chicago last year 
indicates the harm inherent in artificial and 
general restraints on crime news reporting. 
When Richard Speck, who murdered eight 
nurses, was sought, Orlando Wilson, then 
Chicago’s police commissioner, announced 
publicly that the killer had been identified. 
Wilson later was criticized for jeopardizing 
Speck's rights by that announcement. I won- 
der if those critics were aware of the hysteri- 
cal conditions in the south side of Chicago 
at the time Speck was captured. Eight bar- 
barous murders had been committed and the 
city was in such a state that many people 
were afraid to walk the streets. Others were 
speaking of going out on the street armed. 
All sorts of unfortunate incidents, accidents 
and even catastrophies could have occurred 
had the city not been reassured by Wilson’s 
announcement. I believe that Wilson's an- 
nouncement was proper and that thereafter 
Speck received his day in court and a fair 
trial. 

celebrated crimes, whether it be a 
murder of eight nurses or the assassination 
of a President, and where fear to the point 
of panic grips the community or Nation, law 
enforcement officials must be allowed use of 
their common sense, and be permitted to 
make appropriate announcements under the 
circumstances. Police officers should never be 
compelled to follow an artificial set of rules 
that probably would cause more evil and 
mischief than they could ever cure. 

I know that you are all aware of the cur- 
rent trend of criminal law in the United 
States, There are many outspoken propon- 
ents and opponents of such new cr 
doctrines as exemplified in the Escobedo and 
Miranda cases—decisions which have drama- 
tically enlarged an accused's rights. 

Ultimately, the wisdom of the Escobedo 
and Miranda decisions must be tested against 
experience In the light of what best insures 
the rights of all. I think that the only way 
for the public to be sufficiently informed 80 
that it may judge the wisdom of the current 
trend in the law is by giving full and com- 
plete reports of the activities of the police 
and the courts when the public interest is 
at its highest. 

Only then will the public be able to judge 
whether police officers have been unduly re- 
stricted, or whether the defendant's rights 
are being safeguarded or overprotected, and 
where the community's best interests lie. 
Therefore, at this time of flux and reap- 
praisal of our criminal law, we should en- 
courage free and open reporting of crime 
news, and not impose censorship upon such 
reports. I would not want either the local 
police department or the local newspaper to 
be shackled by some central body which sets 
down rules of conduct or a straitjacket of 
behavior that is necessarily artificial and in- 
flexible. I hope that day will never come. It 
would surely be a step toward a central po- 
lice control. 

I pledge to you, as graduates of this fine 
Academy, that the American newspaper in- 
dustry is deeply committed to strengthening 
local law enforcement, and will continue to 
advocate that responsibility for law and order 
be retained at the local level. We will resist 
all attempts to strip you of your responsi- 
bilities in maintaining law and order, 
whether it be in the field of law enforce- 
ment itself, or in your reporting to the public 
through the press. We also shall vigorously 
fight to maintain the right to print and the 
public's right to know the crime news of the 
day, and exactly how you and your depart- 
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Ments are functioning. I do not see how 
democracy as we know it can work any other 
wa 


y: 

I thank J. Edgar Hoover and his magnif- 
{cent sta for the opportunity to be with 
You and speak to you today, 


Cable Snatching Backfires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, there was considerable levity in the 
Press over the purloined cable which 
Governor Reagan gleefully distributed to 
the Republican Governors at their recent 
meeting aboard the Independence. 

It was treated in some quarters as a 
Mischievous prank on the part of Gov- 
ernor Reagan and a joke on the Presi- 
dent. At a time when privacy of com- 
Munication is a major issue before the 
Courts and the Congress, I do not think 
it should be treated flippantly. It seems 
to me Mr. Robert G. Spivack in his 
“Watch on the Potomac” column has put 
this matter in the perspective it deserves. 

I insert his remarks in the RECORD: 

Wat CAME Our or THE GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WasHIncron,—Iit is axiomatic in politics 
that there is no percentage in being “cute”. 
A politician must exude “sincerity” or 
“shrewdness” or even “cunning” but if he 
seems overly-clever, or cute, he’s bound to 
get into trouble. 

Ronald Reagan of California is learning 
that lesson the hard way. What looked like 
& very cute gesture in The Case of the 
Purloined Letter, unexpecedly has backfired 
and Reagan is finding his “sincerity” image 
a bit tarnished. 

For those who missed the scenario there 
Was a cable to former Gov. Price Daniel of 
Texas from the White House with sugges- 
tions for lining up support for the Presi- 
dent’s Vietnam policy. One of Gov. an's 
assistants, who was spending a great deal of 
time around the telegraph office, later ac- 
knowledged that he gave the cable to the 
Governor. 

He would not say how he got it, but since 
it was clearly addressed to Price Daniel the 
implications are rather plain, Aside from the 
fact that there are criminal penalties for 
intercepting or opening other people's mail, 

decision to open and circulate a cable 
from The White House is risky on a security 
count, too. 

Reagan's office then compounded the act 
by making copies of the cable, circulated it 
to the other Republican governors and gave 
Copies to the press. What resulted was not 
Simply the torpedoing of a resolution back- 
ing the President. 

The other Republicans, including Michi- 
Ban's Governor Romney, got themselves into 
a position where they would not even support 
a compromise resolution pledging support 
and backing for Americans overseas. 

Gov, Nelson Rockefeller left the cruise 
early, apparently in disgust at such juvenile 
behavior. It’s doubtful if Richard Nixon had 
been aboard the Republicans would have 
let 3 get maneuvered Into such a 
pot. 

Just as the Republicans were leaving their 
Swank surroundings in the Virgin Islands, 
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another group. was converging on Washing- 
ton, also determined not to say a good word 
for the American Gis in Vietnam. 

Unlike the Republican governors, the lat- 
ter group was part of the Left and Far Left. 
Some. were, genuinely for peace. Others were 
for a Communist victory over our men. The 
two. groups had little in common except an 
unwillingness to do anything which might 
provide encouragement to America’s fight- 
ing men. 

A different thing, though, was happening 
In other cities, A group which called itself 
the Committee for Responsible Patriotism, 
which enjoyed backing from Nixon and 
former Sen, Barry Goldwater, said that re- 
gardless of differences over Vietnam policy 
they would do nothing to contribute to the 
loneliness of America’s fighting men, or make 
them feel forgotten. 

Aside from these negative results nothing 
much seemed to come out of the Governor's 
conference, aside from the opportunity it 
gave the Chief Executives to enjoy a cruise 
aboard the 5.S, Independence into the warm 
waters of the Caribbean, 

Aside from playing a Hollywood-type role 
in the case of the cable, Reagan did man- 
age to align himself with the most right- 
wing of the Republican governors and ten 
from Dixie in refusing to support the Gov- 
ernor’s conference's major working paper. 
This outlined a program for action by the 
states on meeting urban problems, how to 
avoid riots and eradicate their causes. 

First Reagan abstained from voting. Then 
he switched and voted no.“ 

That was about the extent of Reagan's 
contributions to the meeting. It was just a 
little bit less than nothing. 

Perhaps there was one positive result. 
After Nelson Rockefeller saw in action the 
man mentioned as a possible running-mate 
he was more determined than ever not to 
seek the G.O.P. nomination. 


Facing the Big One in 1968 
SPEECH 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
analysis of a major political party in the 
United States is a very difficult under- 
taking: Nevertheless, this task has been 
accomplished with skill and imagination 
by two political professionals, Stephen 
Hess, a former assistant to President 
Eisenhower who is now an instructor of 
political science, and David S. Broder, a 
syndicated columnist and political corre- 
spondent for the Washington Post. 

T wish to call the Hess-Broder product, 
“The Republican Establishment,” to the 
attention to my colleagues, A review of 
the book by David Murry, which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times’ Bock 
Week,” follows: 

From the Chicago (II.) Sun-Times, Nov. 5, 
1967] 


FPacInc THE Brg One IN 1968 
(By David Murray) 

Late, late on election night, 1966, Ray C. 
Bliss, the Republican national chairman, sat 
in his Washington office watching the tele- 
vision, screen record the impressive series of 
GOP victories across the land. 

“I'd say we're on our way, Thrus,” he re- 
marked to Sen. Thruston B. Morton, the 
congressional campaign chieftain, 

“You damn betcha we are,” Morton replied. 
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“It’s a new ball game and it's a long time 
coming.“ . 

Now, a year later, there are few signs that 
the Republican momentum has measurably 
slackened, and the party and its leaders are 
facing the Big One in 1968, if not with cocki- 
Ness, at least with waxing confidence. 

Into this precampaign climate, Stephen 
Hess, a student and practitioner of GOP 
politics, and David S. Broder, a political cor- 
respondent and syndicated columnist for the 
Washington Post, have brought The Republi- 
can Establishment, At the beginning of the 
season when one can expect a torrent of 
political guidebooks, they have produced a 
high standard for others to follow. Their 
book, the result of three years of work, is a 
superb inventory of the GOP assets and lia- 
bilities in the year ahead, 

As someone Nas said, the Democrats are a 
party of organizations, the GOP a party of 
personalities. Broder and Hess provide ex- 
haustive portraits and assessments of the 
major contenders for the presidential nomi- 
nation—Gov. George W. Romney of Michigan, 
former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Sen. 
Charles H. Percy of Illinois and Gov. Ronald 
Reagan of California. But they also examine 
organization, finance, staff from Bliss on 
down, and find that the GOP, while it has 
made strides, is now basically made up of 
“clusters of independent organizing talents.” 
Not, Broder and Hess say, that these clusters 
are Incapable of mounting a successful cum- 
paign next year. The authors take the GOP 
leaders to the top of the temple to show 
them the world—or at least the politically 
arable U.S. land. 

The nation as a whole is younger than ever 
(27 average age by 1968 vs. 33 in 1964), 
better-educated (half the young men reach- 
ing their majority have gone beyond high 
school), and urban (three-fourths of the 
population in metropolitan areas). The GOP 
must no longer rely on the old-fashioned, 
rural-and-small-town policies and philoso- 
phies, Hess and Broder write. And there is 
reason to believe that the Republicfiins are 
seizing chances to capitalize on the massive 
population shifts. 

“But the question of which party will mo- 
bilize the new generation of voters is as yet 
unsettled,” the authors say. “The Democrats 
are hardly dunderheads and not all of them 
are 80 years old.” Given the proved Demo- 
cratic penchant in the past to ride, in Dean 
Acheson's words, with “the drama of human 
progress,” the Republicans have their work 
cut out for them. 

At the top of one list they have candidates 
such as Persy and Reagan who are attractive 
to the younger group of voters, although for 
diferent reasons. Farther down, there is a 
handsome group of senators, governors and 
congressmen—young, articulate and respon- 
sive to the new professional and managerial 
class that now controls the economy. 

Broder and Hess do not, however, seem to 
take into large account the one great fac- 
tor that could re-elect Lyndon Johnson next 
year. That is the kamikaze complex to which 
the GOP has clung through the years. There 
is no reason the authors should have exam- 
ined this in any great detail, because it be- 
comes apparent only after the fact. Like a 
bad shot in golf, you know exactly what you 
have done wrong as soon as you have done it. 
But it is very nearly a physical law—or has 
been in the past—that if the Republicans 
are given the opportunity to muff a chance, 
they will almost invariably do it, 

The authors do point out a number of ways 
in which this pitfall can be avoided, and 
even provide some encouraging signs that 
the party leadership is aware of it. But we 
shall see. 

Broder and Hess, thank God, present no 
heroes or villians in their assessment. They 
do not, again the same grace, view politics as 
a holy calling. They write with high good 
humor about people and incidents. For exam- 
ple, Nixon, the indefatigable campaigner for 
others in 1966, is described as making a 
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speech in Oakland, Calif., “for 50 minutes, 
imbuing a soon-to-be-forgotten Republican 
congressional candidate with virtues his own 
wife never suspected he possessed.” At an- 
other point, they chacterize the trogloydytes 
in the GOP as viewing the progrssives of the 
Ripon Society as “button-down Mario 
Savios.“ 

More enlightening even than the profiles 
of the front-runners is a solid, carefully re- 
searched look at the leaders in the different 
regions of the country, along with the gains 
and losses of the past and the chances for 
the future. For a political writer, this section 
is an advanced refresher-survey course; for 
the novice, it is required reading for an un- 
derstanding of national politics. 


Dickinson Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Representative WILLIAM DICK- 
tnson has sent a useful newsletter to the 
people of the congressional district he 
represents. It follows here in the general 
interest: 

BILL. Dickinson REPORTS TO THE PEOPLE 


Dear Folxs: October saw some political 
blood-letting on the Floor of the House. On 
the 18th, Republicans and conservative Dem- 
ocrats dealt the President a blow for the 
taxpayer. By a healthy margin, we ordered 
President Johnson to hold federal spending 
to $131.5 billion—$65 billion less than the 
President had requested in his budget to 
Congress. 

However, the President doesn't like it when 
the arm being twisted is his. As a result of 
this “LBJ backlash,” a big question mark 
hangs over several 2nd District projects: 
$625,000 authorized for construction of an 
archives building at Maxwell AFB (Mont- 
gomery), and $300,000 for improvement of 
Perdido Pass. Since all appropriation bill 
items are temporarily “frozen,” these two 
important 2nd District projects are awaiting 
Conference Committee action. 

POSTAL RATE INCREASE—FEDERAL PAY HIKE 


I think almost all fair-minded people in 
the 2nd District who know anything about 
the facts, will agree that many of our postal 
employees are underpaid. 

The man who delivers the mail and the 
man who sorts letters are subjected to rigid 
job classification & limited promotion oppor- 
tunity which have caused inefficiency & 
costly and increasing turnover of personnel. 
These people are entitled to a change of 
classification in many instances & a reason- 
able increase in pay. 

A bill was introduced at the first of this 
session (HR7) which was such a bill, & would 
have cost a little more than $626 million. I 
was prepared to vote for and support this 
bill. However, this is not the bill that reached 
the Floor for a vote. 


The bill presented to us gave postal work- 
ers a 6 percent increase almost ALL fed- 
eral employees a raise of 4.5 percent—more 
even than the fancy spending LBJ Admini- 
stration had recommended. This would cost 3 
billion dollars a year when fully effective. In 
addition, the military pay raise bill was be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee at the 
same time, and it had been announced that 
the military pay hike would be on a par with 
the civilian pay raise. This would add an ad- 
ditional $2.7 billion dollars to the annual 
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debt when fully effective, and both bills to- 
gether amount to $5.3 billion per year. 

We were asked to support this at a time 
when we are faced with a tax increase of 10 
percent to pay our present debt, plus ever in- 
creasing Inflation. I could not vote to in- 
crease expenditures without voting to raise 
taxes, which I will not do. Another bad fea- 
ture of this bill was that it raised all postal 
rates, but the raises will not increase effi- 
ciency or the service within the Post Office 
Department, Also included in the bill was a 
pay raise for myself and all federal judges 
and other high government officials. These 
are some of the reasons I voted no“. 

VIETNAM MAPS AVAILABLE 


Due to the large number of requests we 
have had for up-to-date maps of Vietnam 
from constituents with sons, husbands and 
fathers in Vietnam, I have procured a limited 
supply and will be happy to send them upon 
request. This map is published as a House 
document. The maps are in color and offer 
good details of Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT YEARBOOKS 


Also available upon request is the 1967 
Agriculture Yearbook entitled, “Outdoors, 
U.S.A.” Both map and yearbook requests 
should be mailed to my Washington office. 

NEW OFFICE NUMBER 


My staff and I just went through the ordeal 
of moying from the fourth floor of the Can- 
non Building to the fifth floor of the Long- 
worth Building. My new address is: 1504 
Longworth House Office Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 20515. The phone number, thank good- 
ness, is the same. 

The reigning Miss Universe is Sylvia 
Hitchcock, a student at the University of 
Alabama. I had the pleasure of meeting her 
during a Washington stop over on her year- 
long tour. Although she represented Alabama 
in the international beauty contest, we must 
share our pride with Florida. She hails from 
Miami where her father is a member of that 
city’s finest—the Police Department. She is 
as gracious as she is attractive, and I know 
she will represent Alabama well during her 
exciting tenure as Miss Universe. 

When a citizen got a letter from a poli- 
tician addressed to “Occupant,” and asking 
for campaign funds, he sent back a nice 
check—signed “Occupant.” 

In my last letter I mentioned I was going 
to take a first-hand, on-the-spot look at the 
F-111A fighter—better known as the TFX. 
Above you see me doing just that at Nellis 
AFB, Nevada, Colonel Dethman, who is show- 
ing me the plane, is organizing a squadron 
to take it to Vietnam sometime soon, (ac- 
cording to the press). About the time it 
looked like they were getting the “bugs” 
worked out of the Air Force version, one 
konked-out in flight and crashed on Octo- 
ber 19th. Now, they're not so sure, (This is 
the third one to crash in all). On October 
20th the first production model F-111A was 
delivered to the Air Force, but the Navy will 
be at least two years late receiving their 
order of F-111B's—if they accept them at all. 

Incidentally, one of the pilots who bailed 
out of the crashed F-111A was Max Gordon, 
a graduate from Auburn in Aeronautical Ad- 
ministration. 


Baltimore Sergeant Decorated for Service 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sgt. Glenn C. Hoppert, son of Mr, and 
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Mrs. Charles Hoppert, of Baltimore, Md., 
was recently awarded the Army Com- 
mendation Medal for meritorious service 
in Vietnam. Sergeant Hoppert, who is 
now serving with the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion at Fort Bragg, N.C., previously won 
the Bronze Star for heroism while he was 
with the 101st Airborne in Vietnam. I 
wish to commend this young man for his 
courage and to congratulate his parents 
on the fine job their son is doing for his 
country. 


Big Job Ahead for Administrative 


Conference Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of ‘Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we now have a Chairman of the 
Administrative Conference of the 
United States. We waited for 3 years 
for this appointment by the President, 
so the time is here to make special and 
favorable note of the nomination and 
confirmation of the Administrative Con- 
ference Chairman. 

Prof. Jerre S. Williams comes from 
Texas and appears to come with many 
qualifications for the job of Conference 
Chairman. 

His job is an enormous undertaking. 
When he goes to work each morning his 
is the responsibility to seek improve- 
ments in all of our public service. He 
must find ways to counteract delay and 
duplication and excess costs in our Gov- 
ernment and in the regulatory agencies 
particularly. He is to see that Federal 
programs are administered adequately 
and fairly. He is to insure the protec- 
tion of the rights of private persons and 
the promotion of the public interest. He 
is, as Prof. Walter Gellhorn sug- 
gested, the official who might very pos- 
sibly become a sort of American om- 
budsman. 

I wish him well in these tasks. As a 
part of my remarks I am including a 
November 5 editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post about the work ahead for the 
Administrative Conference: 

AGENCY-IMPROVEMENT DEVICE 

Few acts of Congress have been as grossly 
neglected as the law to set up the U.S. Ad- 
ministrative Conference to improve the 
operations of the Government’s quasi-judi- 
cial agencies. This act, devised by an eminent 
group of experts and passed unanimously by 
Congress in 1964, is designed to do for the 
administrative agencies what the Judicial 
Conference of the United States has done for 
the Judicial system. Yet three years passed 
with nothing being done because the top po- 
sition in the new system was left vacant. 

Now at last Jerre S. Williams, law pro- 
fessor of the University of Texas, has been 
nominated and confirmed to be chairman of 
the Conference and it is hoped that the ven- 
ture will get into motion, The Conference 
is to be a clearing house for complaints of all 
kinds involving the administrative process. 
It will be Mr. Williams’ task to screen these 
complaints, dismissing the frivolous ones and 
sending the others to a 12-man council, 
which is incidentally, yet to be named. The 
end result would be an expert study of meri- 
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torious complaints, debate of the findings in 
the Conference (made up largely of agency 
representatives) and finally recommenda- 
tions to change faulty procedures and prac- 
tices, 

The courts haye found their self-improve- 
ment mechanism to be highly useful. In the 
far-flung administrative agencies there is 
still greater need to focus attention upon 
arbitrary conduct, inefficiencies and citizen 
grievances, Now that the first step has been 
taken toward setting up this hopeful Ad- 
ministrative Conference the President and 
Congress ought to make a special point of 
giving it the tools it will need so as to over- 
come the consequences of its slow start. 


Patriotism Is Not Old Fashioned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, some 
people feel it is not fashionable to be 
patriotic. Recent waves of protests, 
draft card burning, and hippie upris- 
ings overshadow reports of those who 
still are patriotic and are not ashamed 
to demonstrate for, instead of against, 
the United States. A paper in my dis- 
trict recently included an editorial on 
patriotism in which it applauded efforts 
of those who rallied in support of our 
country. The Titusville Star-Advocate, in 
an editorial entitled, “Patriotism Is Not 
Old-Fashioned,” commends a patriotic 
rally organized by a 19-year-old high 
school student. It gives needed publicity 
to a popular and constructive element of 
our society. I insert it in the RECORD 
as evidence that responsible citizens are 
not afraid to be patriotic. 

[From the Titusville (Fla.) Star-Advocate, 
Oct, 31, 1967 
PATRIOTISM Is Not OLD-FASHIONED 

Proof that patriotism is not, and never 
will be, considered as “old-fashioned” by the 
majority was clearly demonstrated again 
Sunday. 

A patriotic rally, organized by a 19-year- 
old high school student, drew an estimated 
25,000 persons in Wakefield, Mass., on Sun- 
day for a 75-minute program of prayers and 
speeches. 

The rally, held as a gesture of support for 
American servicemen in Vietnam, was con- 
ceived by the youthful organizer after he 
became infuriated over an anti-Vietnam pro- 
test held in downtown Boston on Oct. 16, 
when some 200 youths either burned what 
they claimed were their draft cards or turned 
the documents over to clergymen. 

Massachusetts Governor John A. Volpe, 
one of the speakers at the rally, told the 
crowd: “Patriotism is said by some people 
to be oid-fashioned now. But it never should 
be out of fashion. It can stand revival. Let's 
make it fashionable together.” 

Gov. Volpe, and hopefully others, can say 
that again, and again, and if they'll put it 
in the form of a motion they will find those 
who will “second it“ number in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. } 

Rallies, such as this one held Sunday, are 
welcome gestures of support for Americans 
serving in Vietnam, without taking sides on 
whether or not we should be there. 

Regardless of how one feels about our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, Americans are fight- 
ing and dying in the cause of freedom and 
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they have every right to expect our whole- 
hearted support behind each and every 
deadly mission. Surely that is the least we, 
enjoying the comforts of home, can do in 
support of those fighting freedom's“ battles 
in the jungles and rice paddies of Vietnam. 


Jurisdiction Over Ocean Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements 
has been holding hearings on who should 
have jurisdiction over the ocean's re- 
sources. These hearings were stimulated 
by the proposal of Malta that the United 
Nations should have a significant role in 
making the decision. 

An article in last Friday's Christian 
Science Monitor discusses the arguments 
for and against the Maltese proposal. 
Because a number of Members have in- 
troduced resolutions on this subject, I in- 
clude the article in the RECORD: 

Vast WEALTH ?—U.N. Urcep To STUDY OCEANS 
$ ~ (By Earl W. Foell) 

Untrep Nations, N.Y.—The so-called Cap- 
tain Nemo” issue—complete with undersea 
mineral reserves sufficient to supply the earth 
for up to 400,000 years, undersea nuclear- 
deterrent races and sonic jamming, and 
strontium-90-threatened fish—has surfaced 
here with a splash. 

The splash came partly from a speech. It 
Was a widely researched 63-page Moby Dick 
of a speech with which tiny Malta sought to 
persuade UN members they ought to get 
busy thinking about controlling earth's vast 
sea bed for peactful purposes. 

Malta's ambassador Ariv Pardo bored some 
delegates and fascinated others with this 
book-length address. His research was vivid. 
His conclusions were broad and stirred some 
big-power doubts. But his suggestions for 
action start modestly with a request for ap- 
pointment of a UN study committee. 


RESOLUTION OUTLINED 


That committee, he urged, should consider 
producing a resolution which would declare: 

That national claims to sovereignty over 
the ocean floor “should be frozen until a 
clear definition of the continental shelf is 
formulated.” 

That the ocean floor, as a common heritage 
of mankind, should be exploited only for 
peaceful purposes. 

That any financial benefits from seabed 
production should be used with “preferential 
treatment” given to the needs of poor coun- 
tries. 

That a widely representative“ committee 
should draft a landmark treaty which would 
safeguard the international character of the 
seabed through an international agency. 

CONTROVERSIAL NATURE CLEAR 


Such an agency will obviously be the basic 
sticking point when debate on the issue be- 
comes serious here. As outlined by Ambas- 
sador Pardo, the agency would rule a huge, 
sharply bordered area beyond continental 
shelves. 

It would see to banning military moves in 
this area, It would supervise exploration 
rights and grant leases for mineral and sea- 
farming exploitation. It would act as “a 
trustee for all countries.” 


Already much muttering has been heard 
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from nations interested in undersea re- 
sources, from military headquarters, and 
from industrial spokesmen. 

$5. BILLION PROFIT? 


To counter this growing opposition to his 
newborn plan, Mr. Pardo seeks to rally the 
support of the poorer nations, which make 
up a majority of mankind and of UN mem- 
bership. He asserts that “hasty calculations” 
indicate that if a sea-floor agency were to be 
created in 1970, by 1975 its gross annual rev- 
enue from concessions and leases would be, 
“conservatively,” $6 billion. K 

Deducting administrative and research ex- 
penses, he claims, the net profit would 
amount to $5 billion. This, he urges, should 
be used primarily for development invest- 
ment in poorer lands. 

The industrialized Western powers (some 
speaking publicly) and the industrialized 
Eastern powers (mostly speaking privately) 
tend to downgrade the Maltese plan as 
visionary. 

Some of the “haves” agree with American 
Officials, who say they are intensely inter- 
ested in the subject opened by Mr. Pardo. 
But they tend to see the world-agency phase 
of his plan as “unrealistic for the foreseeable 
future.” 

One American said that what was realistic 
was for a UN committee to study the sub- 
jects brought up by Mr. Pardo—first the 
legal definition of deep-sea bed as contrasted 
to continental shelf, second the problem of 
atomic-waste pollution, and eventually the 
question of undersea “second-strike” arms 
races. 

CALLED LARGELY PREMATURE 

Such spokesmen assert that the other 
parts of the Pardo plan are premature“ and 
that there is “lots of company” for nations 
holding this view. > 

Undaunted, Mr. Pardo is attempting to 
stir delegates into serious action by hitching 
a stick to the $6 billion carrot of marine 
revenues described above. 

That stick consists of his stark picture of 
the results of a new undersea nuclear-arms 
race. Mr. Pardo argues that tracking devices 
now in existence could be placed on the 
sea floor to neutralize the secret maneuver- 
ing advantages of Polaris-type second- 
strike” nuclear submarines, 

He also asserts that undersea missile-de- 
fense sites, perhaps maneuverable launchers 
near the bottom, could change the nuclear 
balance of terror by making it possible to 
hit attacking missiles before their warheads 
could split off into multiple-strike patterns. 

GRIM PICTURE DRAWN 

Mr. Pardo pictures any such undersea arms 
races in grim terms: hugely expensive, giving 
no new advantage to elther superpower, and 
endangering even existing sea resources. He 
envisions an arms race as eventually includ- 
ing national appropriation of the area 
around undersea missile sites, banning of 
naval activity in such areas, and use of 
sonar-jamming equipment to prevent detec- 
tion by an enemy. (Insonifying“ is the 
jargon for this loud breach of the “silent 
sea.“) 

Such steps—shrugged off by big- power 
spokesmen as distant — could play havoc 
with existing fishing and even mineral- 
extraction industry. 

The future of mineral extraction is painted 
by the Maltese in glowing estimates taken 
from the projections of technical writers. To 
back these expansive figures Mr. Pardo cites 
the unexpected jump in underseas yields in 
the recent past, 

There is an element of the visionary in 
this catalogue. But Mr. Pardo is eager to 
make sure that UN diplomats do not remain 
indifferent to Captain Nemo until the Jules 
Verne age is too far advanced for political 
control. 
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Handling of Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Standards Criticized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp correspondence in 
criticism of the handling of the Federal 
water pollution control standards by the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. 

Put in simple terms, the communica- 
tion to the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, one of the 
largest and most prestigious of the con- 
servation organizations, points out that 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration is failing to carry out the 
purposes of the Water Quality Act of 
1965—Public Law 89-234. 

As one of those who worked very hard 
to secure enactment of this important 
piece of legislation, I join the National 
Wildlife Federation in criticism of inade- 
quate and incorrect interpretation of the 
congressional intent on this important 
legislation. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration has permitted downgrad- 
ing of water quality standards, has failed 
to carry out the requirements of law on 
pollutants, and is permitting States to 
fix standards lower than those now af- 
forded by practice and usages. The Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion is failing to use its authority to 
“protect the public health and welfare, 
enhance the quality of water and serve 
the purposes of the act,” to quote from 
the purposes of the statute. 

A number of Federal standards have 
been approved wherein States affix lower 
usages than is possible for rivers, streams 
and lakes. 

The failure to fix usage appropriate 
to the water, as high as can be met with 
appropriate treatment, is a retreat from 
the intent of the law and a disregard 
of the clearly expressed will of the Con- 


gress. 

It also represents poor trusteeship of 
one of the Nation’s vital resources—its 
clear water—which is so essential to the 
future of this Nation. 

The letters referred to follow: 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1987. 

To National Wildlife Federation Board of 
Directors: 

GENTLEMEN: As result of a recent meeting 
of representatives of several conservation or- 
ganizations with the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior (Water Pollution Control), 
Frank C. DiLuzio, and officials of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion, I wrote to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. f - 

Copy of this communication in which T 
express disappointment in current attitudes 
toward establishing water quality standards, 
is attached. 

Copies are also being directed to partici- 
pants in the meeting held October 9, to 
officers of NWF State Affiliates and their na- 
tional affairs committee members, to all 
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state conservation agency directors, and to 
members of appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees. 
Sincerely, 
Tuomas L. KIMBALL, 
Executive Director. 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C.,October 18, 1967. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary oj the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, SECRETARY: May I take this op- 
portunity to thank both you and Assistant 
Secretary DiLuzio for the time you have 
taken to discuss with the major national 
conservation organizations some of the prob- 
lems which are currently being encountered 
in establishing water quality standards for 
interstate waters as presented by the states 
under the provisions of the Water Quality 
Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-234). 

As a consequence of the discussions which 
were held, I would like to present a few 
basic concepts, observations and conclu- 
sions which have disturbed the officers, di- 
rectors and affiliates of the National Wildlife 
Federation in their efforts to assist in clean- 
ing up the Nation's water supply: 

1. We have been told by members of the 
Congress, associates in the Water Pollution 
Control Administration and you, that the 
purpose of Public Law 89-234 is to enhance 
the quality and value of our water resources 
and to establish a national policy for the 
prevention, control and abatement of water 
pollution. It has been further stated that no 
standards submitted by the states could be 
accepted if there were built into those stand- 
ards a means to pollute further, and de- 
terlorate the purity of existing waters. In 
discussing this matter, however, with the 
technical staff of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, we were shocked to find: 

a. That officials of FWCDA are of the opin- 
ion they cannot. classify water use on inter- 


state streams, conceding this is the sole | 


prerogative of the state, thereby abandoning 
any Federal authority, real or imaginary, over 
water use classification. 

b. That pure water can be downgraded 
and polluted legally under the terms of the 
Federal Act, as long as it, meets standards 
accepted by you for the specific use desig- 
nated by the state. = 

2. The Guidelines for establishing water 
quality standards. which were sent to the 
states as a means of providing direction for 
establishing state standards emphasize that 
the standards submitted be of such quality 
as to protect the public health and welfare, 
enhance the quality of water and serve the 
purposes of this Act.” Under the policy guide- 
lines, it was frankly and succinctly stated 
that no one has the inherent right to pollute 
the Nation’s waterways and that “in no way 
will standards providing for less than exist- 
ing water quality be acceptable.“ Most con- 
servationists were bitterly disappointed to 
learn that the Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration concedes that this most sig- 
nificant of all directives was and is in their 
Judgment impractical and impossible of at- 
tainment. This conclusion was aptly demon- 
strated when we learned standards from ten 
states have already been accepted which do 
not meet this policy direction guideline. 

3. As I understand the discussions with 
the administrators and technicians of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion, they are placing all of their hopes to 
improve the water quality throughout our 
nation on agreements from the states that 
they will provide primary and secondary 
treatment for domestic sewage and industrial 
effluents. Again, most conseryationists were 
disheartened with this halfhearted approach 
and negative attitude towards our entire wa- 
ter pollution abatement program. In the first 
and secondary treatment 


place, primary 
doesn't remove heavy metals Which are ex- 
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tremely toxic to the aquatic environment. 
Nor do they remove the fertilizing chemicals 
which account for algae and other oxygen- 
depleting growth which adversely affects wa- 
ter quality; mor does it even consider ther- 
mal pollution, Furthermore, the accumula- 
tive effect of several plants with primary and 
secondary treatment of even 85 per cent 
effectiveness can completely degrade a stream 
and ruin it for most beneficial uses. Here 
again, such a policy represents an important 
retreat from the original basic concept that 
polluters would eventually be required to 
construct whatever treatment facilities are 
necessary to keep water pure enough for all 
legitimate water uses. : 

4. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life and all of the national conservation orga- 
nizations, to my knowledge, have vigorously 
supported the standards recommended by 
the National Technical Advisory Committee 
on Water Quality Requirements for Fishes, 
Other Aquatic Life and Wildlife. Members 
of this Committee were selected by the Fed- 
eral government as the most knowledgeable 
and reputable scientists In the fleld of aqua- 
tic biology and pollution control and they 
have submitted what is considered by most 
technicians and conservationists to be the 
Most capable presentation of the required 
standards for maintaining a healthy aquatic 
environment. 

Once again, conservationists were ex- 
tremely distressed to learn that these stand- 
ards have not been adopted as the formal 
guidelines for developing state fish and wild- 
life standards. Although submissions by ten 
states already have been approved, there is 
still no FWPCA approved guideline stand- 
ards for fish and wildlife and no commit- 
ment as to when formal approval of the Na- 
tional Technical Advisory Committee's rec- 
ommiendation may be expected. 

In short, perhaps all of the fifty state 
standards (for fish and wildlife) which are 
now under review, will be evaluated and ap- 
proved before the Water Pollution Control 
Administration officially approves standards 
developed by its own- technical advisory 
committee. 

5. A number of states have classified 
streams as fish and wildlife waters and yet 
have proposed standards below those recom- 
mended by the National Technical Advisory 
Committee as essential for maintaining 
healthy game fish populations. The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, in 
some instances, has accepted these standards 
without advising the states that such stand- 
ards will not fully protect the stated classi- 
fied use of the streams. Of even greater con- 
cern, however, Is that the bulk of the fisher- 
men and other citizens are of the opinion 
that this classification and the standards 
proposed by the state and accepted by 
FWPOA will fully protect the fisheries values 
present, Yet, unless the Federal government 
assumes its full responsibility by notifying 
the general public as to the inevitable effects 
of such a standard, they will be aiding and 
abetting a grave misrepresentation. Further- 
more, once standards are set and placed in 
effect, it will be terribly difficult to upgrade 
them. Sanitary engineers building plants to 
meet a given level of water quality can hard- 
ly be expected to switch to higher levels 
without a struggle. 

6. Many of the states are also bitterly dis- 
appointed at the amount of Federal money 
which will be made available for construction 
grants to assist in the abatement program. 
The Administration at first attempted to 
justify the niggardly amount of funds re- 
quested— less than half the amount author- 
ized and needed—on the basis that the states 
had insufficient construction projects to ac- 
cept any greater amounts of money. The Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation made a special 
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survey to determine just how much Federal 
funds could be wisely utilized if made avail- 
able and testimony was presented to the 
Committee on the results of this survey. On 
October 10, 1967, this information was 
printed in the Congressional Record (page 
814554-6), a copy of which is enclosed for 
your information. 

While we have a genuine sympathy for the 
fiscal problems facing the United States Gov- 
ernment in the light of the current conflict 
in Vietnam and for the many social reforms 
now under way, we are still to be convinced 
that there is any more worthwhile project 
which will do greater good to a larger seg- 
ment of the American citizenry, than the 
water pollution abatement program. If we 
are to save America from all of the perils 
which curreritly confront us, let us at least 
have an America that possesses these esthetic 
qualities of the natural environment that 
make it worth saving. 


In summary, we are dismayed and bitterly 
disappointed at the current trend in the 
water pollution abatement efforts. Apparently 
the Federal government has abrogated what- 
ever right and authority it might possess to 
classify the use of water in interstate streams. 
It is proposing, and has accepted, standards 
on streams the states have classified as pri- 
marily valuable for fish and wildlife which 
do not even meet its own criteria recommend- 
ed by the National Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Quality Requirements for 
Fishes, Other Aquatic Life and Wildlife. It 
has retreated from the published doctrine 
stated in the law and in the guidelines that 
no state standards would be accepted that 
do not fully protect existing water quality, 
as well as abate existing pollution. In fact, 
unless the present trend in administering the 
statute is reversed, there is a good probabil- 
ity that the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act will turn out to be nothing more than a 
license to pollute the pitifully small rem- 
nants of pure water in America. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS L. KIMBALL, 
Executive Director. 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1967. 
To: C. R. Gutermuth, Wildlife Management 
Institute; Sydney Howe, Conservation 
Foundation; Joseph W. Penfold, Izaak 
Walton League of America: Philip A. 
Douglas, Sport Fishing Institute; Miss 
Ada Kimsey, Gen. Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Dr. Fred G. Evenden, The Wid- 
life Society; Mrs. Justus Duvé, National 
Council of State Garden Clubs; Stewart 
M. Brandborg, The Wilderness Society; 
Mrs. Lois Sharpe, League of Women Vot- 
ers; William E. Towell, American For- 
estry Association; Dr. Robert Hutton, 
American Fisheries Society; Dr. Spencer 
M. Smith, Citizens Committee on Nat- 
ural Resources. 


Subject: Meeting on Water Quality Stand- 
“ards. 

This is a follow-up to our conference with 
the Secretary of the Interior and his staff on 
September 25, 1967. 

A meeting to discuss technical points re- 
lating to water quality standards has been 
arranged with Assistant Secretary of the 
Interlor, DiLuzio. This meeting has been 
scheduled to begin at 10 a.m. on Monday, 
October 9. 1967, in Room 4156, Interior 
Building. The meeting will continue as long 
as there appears to be a need. 

We hope you can plan to participate or 
for your organization to otherwise be repre- 
sented. Can you call my office by Friday, 
October 6, to let us know who will participate 
in order that the Secretary's office can be 
advised? 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS L. KIMBALL, 
Executive Director, 
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Address by the Honorable James C. 
Cleveland at the 53d Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 16, of this year my able and re- 
spected colleague, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND], pre- 
sented an address at the 53d annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. It was very appropriate for Mr. 
CLEVELAND to speak to AASHO at that 
meeting since later during the business 
session the commissioner of the New 
Hampshire Department of Public Works 
and Highways, Mr. John O. Morton, was 
elected president of the organization for 
the coming year. i 

My colleague from New Hampshire is 
an able and valuable member of the 
Committee on Public Works and serves 
on both thè Subcommittee on Roads and 
the Special Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway. Program. He utilized 
the experience and knowledge gained 
through his service on the subcommittees 
in preparing his speech for AASHO. The 
address is an informative and thought- 
provoking discussion on the Federal-aid 
highway program and its probable fu- 
ture. The address discusses succinctly 
and forcefully the critical problems con- 
fronting the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, including particularly the lack of 
adequate funds to complete the Inter- 
state System, the willingness of the pres- 
ent administration to turn the highway 
program on and off like a spigot, and the 
paralyzing reorganization of the Bureau 
of Public Roads under the new. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

I commend it highly to my colleagues 
and insert it at this point in the RECORD: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES C. CLEVE- 

LAND AT THE 53D ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 

OFFICIALS, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, OCTOBER 

16, 1967 

It is a real pleasure to be with you today, 
because my interest in highways has been of 
long standing. During my 12 years of service 
in the N.H. Senate, my many years as a 
country lawyer, and five years in the Con- 
gress, highway matters haye been of major 
and direct concern to me. Over the years I 
have enjoyed a cordial and constructive re- 
lationship with the N.H. Department of Pub- 
lic Works and Highways. I would like to take 
this opportunity to publicly pay my respects 
to Commissioner John Morton and his able 
and dedicated associates. They have been co- 
operative and helpful in many ways. Some of 
the information and suggestions which they 
have shared with me have in fact found their 
way into the laws of the land, and I hope 
that more will follow. 

Today, I want to discuss the outlook for 
the Federal-aid highway program once the 
presently designated Interstate System has 
been completed. 

As most of you know, chiefiy because of 
financial difficulties, the Interstate System 
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will probably not be completed until 1975. 
But it is imperative that we decide soon 
what course the highway program will take 
after that date, so that highway develop- 
ment can continue in an orderly manner 
without Interruption. 

The need for making decisions on the fu- 
ture program is made particularly urgent 
because of uncertainties as to the effect the 
creation of the new Federal Department of 
Transportation will have. I am genuinely 
concerned about the apparent down-grading 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and its effect 
upon the State-Federal partnership which 
has continued so long and so successfully. 

The years since enactment of the Federal. 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 have wrough 
dramatic and far-reaching changes in th: 
highway construction program and its ac: 
ceptance by the public. Many of thes 
changes have been reflected in amendment 
to the Federal-aid highway laws. I would lik: 
to briefly review some of the most importan 
of these amendments, because they illustrat 
the growing realization that highways ar 
more than a convenient means of gettin; 
from one place to another. The location anc 
construction of a highway can have a tre- 
mendous impact—beneficially or otherwise— 
upon many groups other than the highway 
users. 

On August 3, 1956, just a little more thar 
one month after passage of the 1956 Act 
President Eisenhower approved Public Lau 
966 of the 84th Congress, This Act providec 
that the head of the Bureau of Public Road: 
would be a Federal Highway Administrator 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and to receive 
compensation at the rate set for Assistant 
Secretaries of executive departments, 


The Act was passed in recognition of the 
increased importance of the expanded high- 
way program and the additional responsibil- 
ities of the head of the Bureau of Public 
Roads resulting therefrom. However, this con- 
cept has now been reversed as a result of the 
reorganization of the Bureau within the new 
Department of Transportation. I do not be- 
lieve the down-grading of the Bureau's au- 
thority, functions, and responsibilities is en- 
couraging for the future of the Federal-aid 
highway program. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 con- 
tained the first Federal provision for the 
control of outdoor advertising. Under this 
provision, the States were offered a bonus if 
they agreed to control outdoor advertising 
in certain areas adjacent to the Interstate 
System but were not subjected to a severe 
penalty for failure to comply, as is provided 
in the controversial and unworkable High- 
way Beautification Act of 1965. 

Also in 1958, all of the laws relating to the 
Federal-aid highway program were codified 
as Title 23, United States Code. This made 
only minor substantive change in the high- 
way program, but it did bring together, in 
one convenient package, more than 40 sepa- 
rate laws dealing with the program. 

The Federal-Air Highway Act of 1962 con- 
tained two important provisions reflecting 
Congressional awareness of the severe im- 
pact highway construction can have on peo- 
ple and communities. 

The first provision required that reloca- 
tion advisory assistance be provided for the 
location of families displaced by acquisition 
or clearance of rights of way for any Fed- 
eral-aid highway. Federal funds were also 
made available to reimburse States for mov- 
ing cost payments to displaced persons and 
businesses. 

The second important provision of the 
1962 Act required that programs for Fed- 
eral-aid highway projects in urban areas of 
more than 50,000 population be based on a 
continuing comprehensive transportation 
planning process carried on cooperatively by 
States and local communities. 
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In 1963, the Congress recognized that the 
requirement of the 1956 Act for Interstate 
highways to be constructed to standards 
adequate to accommodate traffic forecast for 
1975, would result in highways which would 
be obsolete and inadequate almost as soon 
as they are opened to traffic. Accordingly, 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1963 re- 
quired that Interstate highways be con- 
structed to standards adequate to accommo- 
date traffic forecast for the twenty-year peri- 
od following approval of plans, specifications 
and estimates for projects. 

The year 1965 was an extremely important 
one from the standpoint of the Highway 


program. 

Public Law 89-139 requires that in Janu- 
ary, 1968, and in January of every second 
year thereafter, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, acting through the Bureau of Public 
Roads shall report to Congess his estimates 
of the future highway needs of the Nation. 
The purpose of this provision was to enable 
the Congress to obtain the information it 
must have in order to make proper decisions 
as to the nature and scope of the continuing 
highway program after completion of the 
Interstate System. As I indicated earlier, 
these initial decisions should be made soon. 

Public Law 89-139 also contained a provi- 
sion that after December 31, 1967, each State 
should have a Highway Safety Program. This 
provision, which was an amendment offered 
by the late Congressman Baldwin, was the 
forerunner of the Highway Safety Act of 
1966. In fact, the 1966 Act has been referred 
toas “the Baldwin Amendment with money.” 

During the same year, 1965, the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965 was enacted. I 
could speak at some length on that inade- 
quate and unworkable piece of legislation, 
but will refrain. Suffice it to say that the Act 
provides a penalty of 10 percent of all the 
Pederal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
any State which falls or refuses to comply 
with the Act, I am very much in favor of 
beautifying our highways, but I do not be- 
lieve that a penalty approach is at all appro- 
priate in a State-Federal partnership pro- 
gram. 

The year of 1965 also brought forth the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965. This is an important enactment from 
the highway standpoint, even though it af- 
fects only thirteen States. The Act is based 
upon Congressional recognition that high- 
ways are an important element in the eco- 
nomic development of an area or region. In 
consequence, the bulk of Federal money pro- 
vided under the Act is for the construction 
of highways and access roads. 

In this connection, it seems to me that 
further thought should be given to highway 
location and construction as a tool to solve 
some of our serious urban problems. 

Under several Great Society programs, mil- 
lions of dollars are being poured into large 
metropolitan areas in an apparently unsuc- 
cessful effort to solve some of their economic 
and social problems. In my opinion, expendi- 
ture of such large sums of money may well 
have reached a point of diminishing returns. 
Some Federal actions may even be adding 
to the problems, by encouraging more people 
to migrate to hopelessly crowded metropol- 
itan areas, and conversely by discouraging 
the development of smaller communities. 

I suggest that some urban ills might be 
alleviated by reducing or reversing the trend 
of migration to large metropolitan areas. We 
know that highways are an important ele- 
ment in economic development. We know 
that construction of Interstate highways 
and other freeways is almost always followed 
that construction of Interstate highways 
by commercial, industrial and residential 
development, 

Highways should thus be located where 
the maximum economic development po- 
tential can be realized. If this is done, de- 
velopment along the highways may help 
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slow down the migration to large metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The year 1966 was even more active than 
1965 with respect to the highway program. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966 
amended the existing law by requiring that 
the standards for highways on the Inter- 
state System provide for at least four lanes 
of traffic In all cases, This I have long advo- 
cated. 

The 1966 Act also declared it to be a na- 
tional policy that maximum effort be made 
to preserve Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment parklands and historic sites. The Act 
prohibits the Secretary from approving any 
program for a project which requires the use 
of parklands unless such program includes all 
possible planning to minimize any harm to 
such or site. 

The 1966 Act directed the Secretary of 
Commerce to make two important studies. 
The first of these studies was for the pur- 
pose of determining what action can and 
should be taken to provide additional assist- 
ance for the relocation and re-establishment 
of persons, business concerns and non-profit 
organizations to be displaced by the con- 
struction of Federal-aid highways. The re- 
quirement for this study reflected Congres- 
sional dissatisfaction with the effective- 
ness of the relocation assistance being pro- 
vided under the provisions of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1962. The study has 
been submitted to the Congress and will pro- 
vide the basis for considering further legis- 
lation on this subject. 

The 1966 Act also directed the Secretary 
of Commerce to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of the advance ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way for future con- 
struction of highways on the Federal-aid 
highway systems. The report on this study 
has been submitted to the Congress, and I 
am delighted to note that it contains a 
recommendation that the Congress authorize 
a revolving fund from the Highway Trust 
Fund to finance the advance acquisition of 
rights-of-way. I am particularly gratified at 
this recommendation because in 1963, during 
the 88th Congress, and in each Congress since 
then, I have introduced a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to advance 
Federal-aid highway funds to any State for 
early right-of-way acquisition. With the re- 
port of the Secretary before the Congress, 
perhaps favorable action will be taken on my 
proposal at an earlier date. 

Two additional important enactments dur- 
ing 1966 were the Highway Safety Act of 
1966 and the Department of Transportation 
Act. The Highway Safety Act, if properly 
carried out, can result in the saying of 
thousands of lives. I was a strong supporter 
of this Act, although I deplore the fact that 
it follows the example of the Highway Beau- 
tification Act of 1965 by providing a severe 
penalty for those States which fail to com- 
ply. The Department oj Transportation Act, 
as you know, places most of the Federal 
agencies having to do with transportation 
under a single department. I still have 
reservations as to what this change will ac- 
complish that could not have been accom- 
plished under the previous organizational 
structure. I am more concerned, however, 
about the downgrading of the Bureau of 
Public Roads which has taken place under 
the new Department. 

During its consideration of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act last year, the 
Congress recognized that the United States 
has the finest highway network in the world, 
and that a primary reason for this is the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program, a State- 
Federal partnership program, with the BPR 
representing the Federal Government and 
doing an outstanding job. Because of this 
recognition, the Congress clearly expressed 
its intent that the Bureau be preserved when 
it provided in Sec. 3(f)4 of the Department 
of_Transportation Act that “The. Director 
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shall be the operating head of the Bureau 
of Public Roads or any other agency created 
within the Department to carry out the pri- 
mary functions carried out immediately be- 
fore the effective date of this Act by the 
Bureau of Public Roads.” 

We have heard repeated assurances from 
the Department of Transportation that the 
Bureau of Public Roads would be preserved. 

Unfortunately, however, analysis of the 
organizational structure and the delegations 
of authority issued by the Department of 
Transportation and the Federal Highway 
Administration are in direct conflict with 
these assurances. It is clear that despite the 
expresssed will of Congress and repeated as- 
surances from the Department, the Bureau 
of Public Roads has been almost completely 
eviscerated. , 

The field offices and personnel of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads are no longer responsi- 
ble to the Director of Public Roads. The 
division engineers report and are responsible 
to the regional engineers (who have been 
re-designated Regional Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrators). These officials report and are 
responsible directly to the Federal Highway 
Administrator, so that the Director of Public 
Roads is no longer in the chain of command. 
It is elementary that authority can be dele- 
gated but that responsibility cannot. It 18 
an intolerable situation when the Director of 
Public Roads has no supervision or control 
over the officials exercising authority dele- 
gated by him. 

Under the new organizational structure 
and delegations of authority, very few func- 
tions remain in the Washington office of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, According to an 
analysis prepared by my able colleague, Wil- 
liam C. Cramer, of Florida—which can be 
found in the Congressional Record for Oc- 
tober 3, at page H12895—the only functions 
which remain are, and I quote: 

“Supervision and control over Region 15, 
which is engaged in direct Federal construc- 
tion in the eastern part of the United States, 
and the Inter-American Highway Office (Re- 
gional 19), which administers construction 
of the Inter-American Highway in Central 
America; 

“Development of policies, procedures and 
standards governing Federal and Federal-aid 
highway research, planning and construction 
(but subject to control of higher officials, 
and without control, over field offices apply- 
ing such policies, procedures and standards) ; 

“Provide technical program guidance and 
assistance to Federal Highway Administra- 
tion Regional offices, other Federal and State 
agencies, and certain foreign governments 
with respect to the location, design, con- 
struction and maintenance of highways.” 

I am strongly in favor of reorganization 
for the purpose of streamlining and simpli- 
fying government and making it more effi- 
cient, but I am strongly opposed to the al- 
most. complete evisceratlon of a highly 
respected agency which, over the years, and 
on balance, has performed well. 

I feel very strongy that substantial reorga- 
nization of Governmental agencies, as well 
as far-reaching legislative proposals should 
be carefully and critically analyzed by the 
Congress. This is the only means of assuring 
that reorganizations are effective, and that 
the laws enacted by the Congress are work- 
able and wise. 

In order to accomplish this, the Commit- 
tees, must be properly staffed, on both the 
majority and minority sides. Minority staff- 
ing is particularly important during periods 
when the same political party controls both 
the Congress and the White House, because 
the Members and staff of the majority party 
are oftentimes inclined to accept Administra- 
tion proposals on faith, instead of subject- 
ing them to careful scrutiny. 

The House Committee on Public Works has 
a fine and capable staff on both the majority 
and minority sides. But on the minority side, 
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at least, we have too few staff members to 
do all of the work which needs to be done. 

The work of the Committee would be 
vastly better—and the highway program, 
among others, would benefit—if the minority 
Members of the Committee can obtain the 
additional staff members we have been seek- 
ing so long, and need so badly. 

I speak with some conyiction on this sub- 
ject of staffing. In a book entitled We Pro- 
pose: A Modern Congress, published by my 
Task Force on Congressional Reform and 
Committee Staffing (McGraw-Hill) last year, 
I have a chapter on the need for increased 
minority staffing. I hope some of you may 
find the time to read that chapter. To dwell 
further on the vital importance of staffing 
to representative government is hardly nec- 
essary here. I know that all of you depend 
heavily on staffing and thus can appreciate, 
better perhaps than most, how truly impor- 
tant it 18. 

The year 1967 has not gone well from the 
Standpoint of highways. The year started 
with joint Senate and House hearings on 
the highway cutback ordered by thhe Pres- 
ident, allegedly as an anti-inflationary move. 
The "disorganization" of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads followed. 

The latest blow has been the proposal to 
Severely cut back the highway program as 
part of the move to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures. 

This proposal is an obvious sledgehammer 
tactic to bludgeon the Congress into passing 
the tax surcharges the President has recom- 
mended, instead of reducing unnecessary 
Federal expenditures. 

It is a meaningless gesture. Cutting back 
on the Federal-aid highway program, which 
is financed on a pay-as-you-go basis out of 
the Highway Trust Fund, not the general 
fund, will have no effect whatsoever on the 
estimated expenditures in the Administra- 
tive budget nor the deficit of approximately 
$29 billion which the President has forecast. 

It is an unwarranted and unthinking at- 
tack on the Federal-aid highway program 
which the President himself has described 
as being one of our best investments“. 

I am a strong advocate of restraining Fed- 
eral expenditures. But, continuity and or- 
derly scheduling are essential to the highway 
program. Making that program an up-and- 
down, yo-yo program, which fluctuates 
with every change in the direction of the 
economic winds, is entirely unacceptable. 

In other economy moves affecting other 
construction programs-the President has 
halted the approval of new projects, but has 
properly allowed projects underway to con- 
tinue to completion. This is to avoid the eco- 
nomic waste of a half-completed facility. 

Perhaps someone should remind the Ad- 
ministration that the Interstate System is a 
half-completed facility. The Interstate High- 
way Program is an on-going project, and 
should be continued to completion. It must 
be admitted that, unlike a half-finished 
project, part of thhe Interstate System can 
be and is being used. But it should also be 
noted that a completed Interstate System will 
save more lives, 

Next year will be a critical one insofar as 
the future of the Federal-aid Highway Pro- 
gram is concerned. A new estimate of the 
cost of completing the Interstate System will 
be presented to the Congress, and the Con- 
gress will have to make a decision as to ways 
and means of financing the completion of the 
System. So far, the present Administration 
has exerted little leadership to provide for 
buch financing. Also, in January of 1968 the 
Secretary of Transportation is to submit his 
recommendations concerning the future 
highway needs of the nation, I have no way of 
knowing what those recommendations will 
be but there are disturbing reports that they 
will bear little resemblance to the recom- 
mendations contained in the preliminary re- 
port of the AASHO presented to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works last June. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, if our future Fed- 
eral-aid Highway Program is to truly meet 
the needs of the Nation, and not simply 
be a subsidiary adjunct of some theoretical 
Great Society program, the highway depart- 
ments must exert every effort to furnish to 
the Congress and to the people solid and 
constructive reasons for the continuation of 
the program and prove that this can be done 
with a minimum adverse impact on people 
and communities, 

Let me hasten to say that I am confident 
that this will be done, that the Congress will 
provide for financing for the completion of 
the Interstate System and that the Con- 
gress will reach acceptable conclusions as to 
the nature and scope of our future Federal- 
aid highway program. I am confident of this, 
because AASHO in the past has done an 
outstanding job and because the Congress 
recognizes the necessity of an adequate high- 
way network, 

Ladies and gentlemen, it has been a privi- 
lege for me to appear before you today, and 
I am looking forward to working with you in 
the future. 


EPIC: Title I of the Higher Education 
Act in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, with the en- 
actment of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the Congress of the United 
States recognized the changing role of 
the university and the college in Amer- 
ica today. : 

In view of the pressing social problems 
which confront us all, we can no longer 
afford to regard our institutions of 
higher learning as a separate part of our 
society. Our communities are greatly in 
need of the talents of our concerned 
young men and women and our college 
students are eager as never before to ad- 
dress themselves to the task of finding 
solutions to our country’s problems. 
Title I of the Higher Education Act en- 
ables these students to work together 
with the community for the benefit of 
the Nation. 

Title I was enacted “for the purpose of 
assisting the people of the United States 
in the solution of community problems; 
by enabling the Commissioner to make 
grants; to strengthen community service 
programs of colleges and universities.” 
As has been amply demonstrated in the 
past, there are many ways in which the 
college can be of service to the com- 
munity, but I think you will agree that 
the strongest program is the one in 
which the community als» contributes to 
the educational process. There must be 
a two-way exchange of ideas and serv- 
ices if the program is to be of maximum 
benefit to all concerned. In constructing 
such a program, then, there is one es- 
sential question which must be consid- 
ered: How can this program best serve 
the needs of the underprivileged com- 
munity while contributing to the effec- 
tiveness of the educational institution? 

EPIC, or Educational Participation in 
Communities, is one of the most promis- 
ing answers to this question. EPIC is a 
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program which is being conducted at the 
California State College at Los Angeles 
under the able direction of Mrs. Vivian 
Gordon, formerly of the Education and 
Public Welfare Division of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service. Seventy-five per- 
cent of its funds are allocated to it by the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion in California under title I of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. The re- 
maining 25 percent of EPIC's budget is 
provided by the California State colleges 
and the associated students of the col- 
lege. EPIC is a demonstration project 
which is rapidly proving its value to the 
Los Angeles area, and which could well 
serve as a model for similar projects in 
other iristitutions. Several colleges in the 
Los Angeles area have already made 
plans to start their own EPIC programs, 
and requests for information have been 
received from schools across the Nation. 

Last year over 1,000 students from 
California State, Los Angeles, volun- 
teered their time and talents to partici- 
pate in EPIC. These volunteers served in 
over 100 agencies in the Los Angeles area 
and contributed thousands of hours of 
their free time to a variety of projects. 
In my own district, the Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation and the National Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Foundation in Beverly 
Hills, the Family Planing Center in Ven- 
ice, the Venice Service Center, and the 
Neumeyer Foundation were all assisted 
by EPIC. 

This year some of the student volun- 
teers will be able to earn academic credit 
for field experience or independent study 
conducted while participating in the 
EPIC program. Others will fulfill their 
student teaching requirement in schools 
or Teen Posts. 

Student interest in EPIC runs high. 
One Cal State L.A, student describes the 
impact of her work for EPIC in these 
terms: My life is not the same. It's af- 
fected me greatly.” Mr. Frank Gutierrez, 
Assistant Director of EPIC, explains the 
students’ enthusiasm in this way: “Our 
students felt that there was something 
lacking in their college education and 
that something was experienced in deal- 
ing with people in their chosen field on 
a real-life basis.“ According to Mr. Gu- 
tierrez, many of the students have come 
to know poverty intellectually through 
books and classes, “but through EPIC 
they come to know poverty in a way that 
will not soon be forgotten.” 

EPIC provides valuable preprofes- 
sional experience for students who wisa 
to continue in the flelds of social work, 
public health, education, and recreation. 
It also prepares students of other voca- 
tional interests to function in the com- 
munity in a constructive and meaning- 
ful way. 

The Cal State newspaper, 
Times, states that: 

At the present time EPIC answers so urgent 
a community need that it is organized on 
campus with a professional staff. The ulti- 
mate aim of the program is to establish a 
strong organization which can be entirely 
manned on a student volunteer basis.” 


The present staff of EPIC consists of 
a director, an associate director and an 
assistant director, as well as secretaries, 
program coordinators and student as- 
sistants. There is also an EPC advisory 
board composed of campus and commu- 
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nity representatives which meets regu- 
larly which meets regularly to evaluate 
program progress and recommend fu- 
ture activities. 

An EPIC volunteer can choose to serve 
in one of eight project areas: recreation, 
teacher aides, hospital-clinic, Headstart, 
social work, special interest, or special 
programs and events. Within each area, 
there are opportunities for many differ- 
ent kinds of community service. Volun- 
teers have staffed a summer school, 
tutored dropouts and potential dropouts, 
worked in planned parenthood clinics, 
conducted remedial reading groups for 
adults, assisted in physical therapy 
classes for handicapped children and 
counseled parolees for the county proba- 
tion department. 

It is apparent from this list, which 
represents only a few of the many activi- 
ties in which student volunteers have 
participated, that EPIC is succeeding in 
serving many different portions of the 
community. During the first year of the 
program’s operation, over 190 social 
agencies requested the assistance of col- 
lege students through EPIC, The agen- 
cies are enthusiastic about the results, as 
the additional help provided by EPIC 
volunteers has enabled them to expand 
their own activities and services. 

One of EPIC’s most distinctive fea- 
tures is its flexibility. There is room for 
innovation and change within the con- 
text of the program. The advantages of 
such a broad approach are obyious in 
view of the multiple social problems 
which beset our communities. All com- 
munity agencies may apply for volun- 
teers, thereby identifying those areas 
where assistance is most urgently needed. 
The students can choose to work within 
the field of interest in which they can 
perform most effectively. And the com- 
munity receives many services which 
might otherwise exist only as ideas in the 
minds and imaginations of these college 
students. 

I should like to recommend EPIC as 
a highly successful example of the appli- 
cation of funds under title I of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. If the war 
on poverty is to be won, we must enlist 
the cooperation and support of the entire 
community. Our Nation's college stu- 
dents are an important part of this com- 
munity. They are concerned and eager 
for change. Through EPIC, these stu- 
dents are discovering constructive ways 
to translate their desire for a better 
world into a social reality. 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia Hails 
Creative Contribution of Amercan 
Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, it is often difficult to quantify the 
global impact of a creative concept such 
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as the Peace Corps. How can one measure 
understanding? Or empathy? Or com- 
mitment? How can one measure the elu- 
sive process of human development? 


I am happy to draw to the attention 
of my colleagues, however, that a grow- 
ing number of foreign leaders are keenly 
aware of the solid contribution of the 
Peace Corps to the development of their 
nations. 


Last month, for example, we read in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that Presi- 
dent Diori said: 


I consider the Peace Corps the best gift 
that the U.S. has made to Niger. 


More recently, President Habib Bour- 
guiba, of Tunisia, has cited American 
Peace Corps volunteers for helping lift 
“their brothers in humanity” into a place 
among the developed nations of the 
world. 


For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
happy to present. the text of President 
Bourguiba's remarks and include it in 
the RECORD: 


SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT, HABIB BOURGUIBA, 
AT THE PALAIS DE CARTHAGE, OcTOBER 19, 
1967 


I thank the Peace Corps Director in 
Tunisia, the Ambassador of the United States 
of America and all the representatives of the 
different American Peace Corps in this part 
of the world from Morocco to New Delhi, who 
have chosen Tunisia to meet in, and to ex- 
change experiences and observations. It is a 
great satisfaction and honor for us and we 
hope that you will take home with you a 
good impression of Tunisia. 

You can be assured that—if you have oc- 
casion to travel in Tunisia, to meet and 
speak with Tunisians, which you can do in 
the company of Peace Corps Volunteers, their 
companions and their friends that they have 
made in Tunisia—and they are numerous— 
you will realize that Tunisia is also an open 
country which wants to work seriously and 
appreciates all the help that it receives from 
countries that are more advanced than ours. 

It is for this reason that we consider your 
contribution to the development of Tunisia 
important, and we value it greatly because, 
as well as being a cultural and economic or 
technical aid, it is at the same time a way 
for you to become acquainted with Tunisia 
and to introduce Tunisia to other Americans, 
and to give Tunisians the opportunity to 
know America, not only by means of news- 
papers or propaganda, but by the human 
contact of its children, Above all, when these 
children. are Volunteers, they help their 
brothers in humanity who need this aid in 
order to take their place among the developed 
nations of the world. I think that this or- 
ganization, which is an honor to America and 
which we owe to President Kennedy, is bear- 
ing its fruit. The Peace Corps has done much 
to make America known and appreciated by 
the people of the world. 

I believe that for this reason and in this 
spirit, this institution of the Peace Corps 
constitutes a work of peace, as well as a work 
of mutual comprehension—an idea which 
includes affection, respect, and understand- 
ing, which can develop, endure, and extend 
to all areas of activity. 

It is in this spirit that I wish to thank 
you for what the Peace Corps has brought in 
the way of aid to Tunisia, and for the honor 
that you have done to Tunisia in coming 
here for your conference, to come to know 
not only your own problems but also Tunisia. 
I thank you for your consideration and I 
wish that Tunisia might see you from time 
to time in order for you to follow our march 
forward. 
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Where Work Works Wonders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, ‘we are 
about to begin debating again the merits 
and demerits of the administration's 
celebrated “war on poverty! — and we 
will undoubtedly discover enough of both 
qualities in that controversial conflict to 
spend the better part of this week talking 
about them. 

At this moment, as the debate begins, 
it is difficult if not impossible for any- 
one to predict the outcome. But I am 
sure that, whatever the outcome, the 
American people will go on fighting pov- 
erty in their own individual ways, either 
through their own individual efforts, or 
on a collective, communitywide basis, and 
that this other“ war will continue to be 
won though not, perhaps, as fast as some 
of the more impatient among our citi- 
zens would like, and surely not as fast as 
those within the current administration 
who have badly oversold its own govern- 
ment-led “war on poverty,” and inspired 
thereby something akin to a revolution 
of rising expectations among the poor, 
would like. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what makes these 
comments of mine relative—I hope—to 
the present moment here in this Cham- 
ber, are two unrelated matters that were 
recently called to my attention, the first 
a comment by Columnist Joseph Kraft, 
in his syndicated column in the Wash- 
ington Post for Sunday, October 22, and 
the second my recent opportunity to at- 
tend and speak at what I discovered was 
the 25th anniversary dinner of the 
Sheltered Workshop for the Disabled, 
Inc., of Binghamton, N.Y., in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to 
serve. 

Taking these items in order, Mr. 
Kraft—in commenting upon the current 
American scene—said, among other 
things: 

I do not think the country is yet ready to 
live on memories. I think it is still pulsing 
with restless energies, still doing every day 
with its left hand things undreamt of in 
the poor philosophy of Washington. And, 
setting against the energy of the country 
the tired routines of the political leaders. I 
am reminded of T. S. Eliot’s famous lines: 
“Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 

Being read to by a boy waiting for rain.” 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, as Mr. Kraft sug- 
gests, this Nation does still pulse with 
restless energies’—and the people of 
these United States, in their own way. 
are still accomplishing, and veritably 
with their “left hand,“ so many virtually 
unmarked successes that the sum total 
thereof continues to surpass even the 
wildest dreams of those who too often 
I fear, come close to believing that Gov- 
ernment can somehow become a substi- 
tute for people. 

Now, what in the world has Bingham- 
ton’s Sheltered Workshop for the Dis- 
abled—and its complementary counter- 
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Part, Rehabilitation Services, Inc.—got 
to do with all this? 

Well, Mr, Speaker, the theme of that 
25th anniversary dinner was one of pay- 
ing tribute to the founders and present 
or retired—or graduated—workers of 
this truly noble experiment: A place 
“where work works wonders.” 

Permit me, now, to detail the dimen- 
Sions of the success of this enterprise— 
Successes, believe it or not in this age of 
growing dependency upon some form of 
governmental assistance, that have been 
achieved without the need for either 
Federal aid or guidance: 

Last year, the employees of the Shel- 
tered Workshop earned more than $1 
Million in wages. 

That is only a statistic, of course, but 
it has meaning. It is income that is spent 
in the Binghamton community for 
homes, cars, furniture, clothing and 
Other items; 

And behind it is a dramatic story of 
25 years of productive work by talented 
people who have given that community 
a unique manufacturing facility; 

As I have said, the workshop is self- 
Supporting. It receives no outside finan- 
cial support. In fact, both the company 
and its employees make contributions 
a many worthwhile community agen- 
cies; ` 

Besides this, the handicapped em- 
Dloyees—who surely have no handicap of 
the spirit which may be the only true 
human handicap—are taxpayers, not 
Welfare recipients; 150 people have, in 
fact, been taken off the relief rolls 
through employment by the workshop; 

Its more than 300 employees last year 
paid $133,552 in Federal income taxes, 
$19,144 in State taxes, and $86,208 in 
Social security taxes; 

The company and its employees have 
Contributed 622,112 to the Broome 
County United Fund; 94 of its employ- 
ees own their own homes; 168 have 
raised families; 132 own and drive auto- 
Mobiles, and 450 have “graduated” on to 
Other jobs with other firms after their 
Workshop training, 

And all without “Federal aid.” 

Mr. Speaker, I feel like cheering—and 
Most assuredly I am proud of this enter- 
prise and of its people, just as is the 
Community that is blessed by its pres- 
ence; and, truly Mr. Speaker, those men 
With vision who founded this enterprise 
in awareness of their and our responsi- 
bility to our neighbors, and those who 
through the years have supported and 
worked for it, are the kind of people who 
are the backbone of our great country. 

The lesson? 


Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy waiting for rain 


United Nations Attention Strips 
Cloak From Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
little attention is being given to the man- 
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ner in which the first Communist Presi- 
dent of the United Nations General As- 
sembly is conducting himself. An article 
in the San Diego Union on Friday, Octo- 
ber 27, by columnist Daniel Danielopol 
gives proper attention to this matter. The 
article follows: 


U.N. ATTENTION STRIPS CLOAK From 
ROMANIA 


Romania's slip is showing. 

Corneliu Manescu, Romanian foreign min- 
ister, is serving as president of the United 
Nations General Assembly and he looks good 
on television, but that’s not enough. 

The Romanians figured that this honor— 
it is the first Communtst country to seat a 
U.N, president—was going to give them carte 
blanche in the West. 

Instead it has turned the spotlight on con- 
ditions inside Romania. Despite carefully ar- 
ranged props, the fact remains that the 
Romanian government holds all the tyran- 
nical powers of a Stalinist state. 

The reshuffling of the police set-up last 
August tightened control over the popula- 
tion rather than relaxing it. 

Romanians requesting exit permits to visit 
relatives abroad are immediately. suspect, 
They come under closer police scrutiny than 
before. Requests from relatives abroad for 
passports for loved ones are rejected in the 
great majority of cases. 

Foreign embassies in Bucharest are out 
of bounds to most Romanians. Citizens can- 
not be inyited to embassy functions without 
prior approval by the foreign Office. Even 
tourists visiting Romanania are not secure. 

Many former Romanians, who now haye 
another nationality, have been arrested. The 
total of arrests of former Romanians reached 
165 in September. 

The charge? The Romanian police said the 
persons had, In many cases, visited Romania 
too often, which qualified them as "spies," 

How does Manescu behave at the UN. 

Like any good Communist. 

With brazen effrontery he slipped out of 
his chair, the other day, passed the gavel to 
his Indian substitute and joined the other 
Communist delegations as they marched out 
when the delegate from South Africa rose 
to address the Assembly. The Communists 
called it a protest against the apartheid 
policy. 

But Manescu, as president of the Assembly, 
is supposed to be neutral. 

Romania's economy is in shambles, de- 
spite claims to the contrary, and she is 
knocking at the door of Western Europe and 
the United States for long term credits, un- 
derstanding and help. 

Before she gets it, she'd better fix that slip. 


She might start by making concessions 
to the people of Romania whose rights are 
guaranteed by the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


Broadcast Media in the Mexican-American 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few days ago I had the pleasure of 
attending a testimonial dinner on behalf 
of one of the outstanding leaders of the 
Spanish-speaking community of Los 
Angeles, Mr, Edward Moreno. Mr. 
Moreno has for several years been an 
extremely popular broadcaster on one of 
the Spanish-language radio stations in 
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Los Angeles, gaining a wide following 
in the community for the high caliber 
of his own programs and for his concern 
for better programing and better service 
to the community by the broadcast me dla 
in general, 

Mr. Moreno has left the field of radio 
broadcasting and is now serving as 
project director for a cooperative man- 
power training project for Spanish- 
speaking adults, the centro pre-voca- 
cional, or prevocational center. The pro- 
gram is funded by the Department of 
Labor, under MDTA and other author- 
izations, and has the cooperation of the 
State of California, local community 
service groups, and private industry. It is 
under the general direction of the Mexi- 
can-American Opportunity Foundation, 
which has a long and successful record 
in this type of activity. I am sure that Mr. 
Moreno will, in his new position, continue 
to dedicate his efforts to the needs of the 
Spanish-speaking community and con- 
tinue to demonstrate the leadership and 
ability which have won him such respect 
in the field of radio. 

Mr. Moreno did not wish to desert the 
broadcasting field. He wanted, instead, 
to help make the broadcast media into 
the great resource for the people of which 
it is capable. In the remarks which he 
made at this testimonial dinner, he 
spelled out the problems affecting so- 
called language radio in a way which de- 
serves widespread attention. I am in- 
serting his remarks in the Recorp because 
I think they may help draw attention 
to a problem which perhaps is growing 
worse in language radio. I can under- 
stand how the public, and the FCC might 
not be exposed as directly to what is 
happening here, and might therefore be 
somewhat more remiss in demanding 
corrective action. I believe Mr. Moreno’s 
insight, reflected in his speech, might 
help this situation. 

The speech follows: 
Brospcast MEDIA IN THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 
(By Edward Moreno) 

I wish to thank you, from the bottom of 
my heart, for this unforgettable display of 
friendship, You have given me an experi- 
ence that I’ll remember the rest of my life. 
But you have twisted the situation, for, if 
the objective was to recognize what you call 
a “good job of informing the public,” then 
you should be here, each one of you, not I, 
since each one of you has contributed at least 
one story full of human interest, and has 
made it possible for me to reach that part of 
the lives of our audiences that had never 
been reached before. To some of you I owe 
several of my “firsts,” to many, continuous 
interesting reports, and to all, the opportu- 
nity to develop new insights into our con- 
cerns, and renewed hopes for their solution. 
What you say radio was until some months 
ago, you made it possible. 

I do not know how to behave properly in 
a situation like this, but because you have 
showered your affection upon me, and you 
have given me cordiality, good wishes, and 
encouragement, I am begging your indul- 
gence to let me abuse your hospitality, and 
to allow me to talk very briefly and candidly 
about a situation of which many complain, 
but about which very few know what to do. 
I'll offer only a few details, and I hope, some 
solutions. 

Up to the time when Jim Coyle quite a- 
few years ago organized KWKW into an all- 
day Spanish language radio, there was some 
collection of programs and horas,“ com- 
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peting against each other for the attention 
of the public and the dollars of the adver- 
tiser. Many of you perhaps remember pio- 
neers like Calatayud, The Hoyas, Juan José 
and Julita Vazquez, Mrs. Salinas and her 
husband—she is still around doing excellent 
service to the community—the Orozcos, and 
even the aggressive though not necessarily 
positive Professor Velez. But not one of the 
pioneers graduated to ownership or to man- 
agement of any radio station, and it was not 
until a few months ago that Angel Lerma was 
finally able to secure, after a prolonged fight, 
ua license for Channel 40, which instead of 
being devoted to Spanish only, has turned 
out to be a “Torre de Babel,” a plurality of 
tongues. Thus radio and TV have ended in 
the hands of Anglo entrepreneurs who have 
sold and resold, traded and retraded frequen- 
cies, or in the hands of combines in which 
the Mexican American is almost a silent 
partner. 

This situation is somewhat frightening be- 
cause the broadcast media, radio especially, 
are still in the era of patronazgo, or tutelage, 
from which many industries and business 
in our communities liberated themselves 
years ago. Some field studies, by the way, 
place radio as the 90% medium of penetra- 
tion in the community, second only to our 
active grapevine. This tutelage means that 
Spanish language radio, despite its impor- 
tance and penetration In our community, is 
not generally attuned to our needs, nor too 
well dis to serve them properly. Since 
I have shared with you on many previous 
occasions this concern, let us discount right 
now any possibility of “sharpshooting” from 
my part. 

The owner of any newspaper or magazine 
can do with his property what he pleases, 
provided that he is prepared also to support 
prolonged judicial suits for libel or defama- 
tion, or to stand loss of circulation for poli- 
cies that the audience resents. But broad- 
casting is a bird of a different species, The 
air is the people's. An independent agency 
of the federal government, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, or FCC, is en- 
trusted with vigilance in this field. The 
broadcaster is granted a license to operate, by 
the FCC, and in his application, the broad- 
caster, after a prolonged and complicated 
process, swears affidavits that he has inves- 
tigated the needs of the community which 
he proposes to serve, and obliges himself to 
serve in the interest, conyenience and neces- 
sity of his community, and here I am quoting 
sub-paragraph “j"—paragraph 4, section 
73.24 of the FCC regulations, and similar 
provisions of other sections, and from the 
wordy provisions of the application for a new 
license or transfer of license. Of course, this 
is putting it in the simplest terms. 

But I ask you now, is Spanish language 
radio in Los Angeles really serving the in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity of our 
communities, and we know that there are 
many Spanish-language communities in the 
county? Where is the discussion of civil 
rights as we the Mexican Americans under- 
stand them? Where are the suggested an- 
swers to Our concerns on education and op- 
portunities? Where is the program to en- 
lighten our people in the area where they 
need it the most, the concept of citizenship 
and government and democracy as it is un- 
derstood here? 

Where are the topics of consumer educa- 
tion, local concerns for betterment, individ- 
ual and communal? And why this silence on 
the face of individual and communal accom- 
plishment? Why the ignorance of our activi- 
ties and activism? Why are politics tabooed, 
and I don't mean politics of candidate X 
versus Z? Aren't these topics and others like 
them part of the interest, convenience and 
great necessities of our communities? 

Very few people are as sensitive as that 
great Irish-Mexican guy Jim Coyle to the 
pressures, activism and needs of our peoples. 
But unfortunately, Coyle is no more at KALI 
since its change of ownership. However, it 
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was under his direction that topics such as 
voter registration, consumer information, 
participation in community activities, in local 
government and boards of education were of 
primary concern to the station. Others that 
were also part of the daily contribution of 
the station to the community were women’s 
concerns for equality, and even family plan- 
ning, control of social diseases and juvenile 
delinquency, and respect for law. You re- 
member, I hope, that beautiful project of 
offering completely free, and for the first 
time in the history of our state, a kit con- 
taining the most ample information, in 
Spanish, about all agencies and services of 
interest to the Mexican American, including 
credit orientation, drug addiction, Social Se- 
curity, frauds of all types, equal rights to 
employment and housing, etc. .. But Coyle 
is no more at KALI, and that is a great loss; 
neither are there our “Special Reports,” and 
another voice has been stilled. 

Minority radio, in my opinion, has very 
special obligations, and those obligations 
must parallel the profit motive, for I repeat, 
the licensee has received a license to operate 
for the benefit of a community, for I repeat, 
the air is the people's. I cannot see any rea- 
son why the FCC would want to grant a 
license to any individual for the single pur- 
pose of exploiting a community, or part of a 
community, and for that individual, after 
extracting all the profit from a market, 
abandon it when his own policies of over- 
commercialism, inane programming, irre- 
sponsibility towards the audience and the 
broadcasting personnel had dried the sources 
of his income. 

Neither can I see how through FCC igno- 
rance, or carelessness, language radio, to use 
broadcasters’ parlance can be allowed to kill 
or reduce its own audience by a system of 
operating like a rockola with 20 Ahooas! or 
Whoopees! and 18 commercials between each 
record, or can be permitted to implement 
policies that not only destroy or reduce the 
audience, but also tend to deface the precious 
little we still have, our cultural identity, our 
music, our traditions. These are not assump- 
tions. Field studies indicate that while the 
Mexican-American population. grows, and 
the ratio of station to population more or 
less remains the same, the share of audience 
is diminishing. Yes, by attrition language 
radio, Spanish language radio is slowly dis- 
appearing. People are going to KFWB, KRLA, 
and even KPOL, at a time when we know 
that radio is still the number one medium in 
our community. 

If interest, convenience and necessity are 
to be served, then I see as the greatest need 
that of intercommunication. In this era of 
active participation, it's only fair that 
Pomona know what Pico Rivera is accom- 
plishing, and. that El Monte be aware of 
what ferments are in operation in East Los 
Angeles, for sooner or later it will end with 
part of its population overflow. Education, 
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needs, both general and consumer educa- 
tion. Here I wonder why not a single one of 
the federal agencies concerned with the con- 
sumer has bothered to find what happens to 
a consumer, who in addition to being poor, is 
sold through pressure practices a bill of goods 
at exhorbitant prices and with extra usurious 
charges for what is called service.“ 

Don't you shudder for instance when some 
joker refers to you as “hermano” while try- 
ing to knife you with a contract for a pile of 
junk which he calls a used car,” and a plan 
of only ten dollars a week forever? I am 
sure that my mother, from her place of rest 
in the blue beyond, would look sternly at 
me if I didn’t vigorously object to belng in- 
cluded in the dubious brotherhood, And, how 
do you feel about those wonder tonics that 
rid the system of empacho, or promise eter- 
nal male vigor forever?” Right now, at least 
I heard it a few days ago, despite the flagrant 
violation, an advertiser gives the impression 
that his reducing cure is approved by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration, the 
FDA. Approved, no less, as if the FDA 
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were in the business of certifying nostrums 
on behalf of the taxpayer. Or is FDA perhaps 
now accepting royalties for the use of testi- 
monials? 

But if these things bother us, doesn't it 
bother us more that in an era when we have 
pressured HUD, HEW, DOD, DA, OEO, and all 
the rest of the alphabet soup into action. 
when our complaints have been effective to 
the point of even having the White House 
Conference finally organized, doesn't it 
bother us more that not a voice has ever been 
raised to demand that the FCC take a more 
active interest in our chief medium of com- 
munication in the Spanish language? That 
the vigilance entrusted to the FCC be imple- 
mented, and that our interest, necessity and 
convenience are finally served? 

The air is ours, the people's. And while the 
profit motive which has made America thé 
great country it is, is indeed a legitimate 
motive, equally legitimate are the needs 
our communities; and there are many. There 
are policies that are injurious, harmful to 
the individual and the community, like deng- 
ing time to our organizations when a broad- 
caster has promised to carry ten percent 
of his program as free public service, like 
advertising valueless cures and products, like 
ignoring the accomplishments of our people. 
and concentrating on the sensational, like 
living away from the reality of our societies 
like permitting proliferation of hidden oF 
open fraud. Thus when only the profit motive 
rules, and despite the sworn affidayits the 
community is secondary, it is, in my opinion, 
time to ask why? 

The wy to correct this situation is not to 
stop listening to Spanish language radio, or 
stop watching our TV, nor through vail 
hopes that the situation will correct i 
someday, nor that the audience, disenchanted 
with one frequency turn to another. The 
Way, as I see it, is to demand from the U- 
censee the promised service now. and then to 
look for the opportunity to enter the field 
of management and ownership of a facility 
of broadcasting ourselves, with the purpose 
to render better service, with the idea to live 
according to the doctrine of service in the 
interest, convenience and necessity of our 
peoples, That is the way we have learned to 
accomplish things in our country.. Isn't 
it? 

Thank you again for all you have give? 
me in guidance, assistance, and encourage 
ment and in insight during my broadcasting 
years in Los Angeles. 


Letter From Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House of Representatives this week de- 
bates the poverty bill, I thought my col- 
leagues might be interested in a recent 
letter that I received from a constituent 
of the 11th Ohio Congressional District- 

Miss Teresa Jesionowski is a senior at 
the University of Chicago. She is an out- 
standing young lady, and I think that her 
observations from working firsthand with 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps will be of 
value to all of us. 

Her letter to me reads, as follows: 

MENTOR, OHIO. 
Representative WILLIAM STANTON, 
Longworth Office Building. 

Dear Sm: The Neighborhood Youth Corps 

failed. Yes, it kept the kids off the streets. 
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But it did not provide a meaningful summer 
work experience for the teenagers it hired. 

Iam a third-year student at the University 
of Chicago, This summer I worked with the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps at Greenleaf Rec- 
reation Center in southwest Washington. 
Here I would like to outline why I think NYC 
failed and what can be done about it. 

The purpose of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps was to give teenagers summer jobs; to 
give them an opportunity to have a “good 
working experience” at recreation centers in 
their own neighborhoods. Perhaps a good 
working experience would instill in them an 
Old-fashioned American value: an honest 
day's work for an honest day's pay. Perhaps 
they would find that it would be worth their 
while to contribute to American society 
through their work. 

Others said the motive behind the NYC 
was to keep the kids off the streets. There 
were no riots in Washington this summer. 
But bribing is hardly admirable. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps failed be- 
cause it did not provide the opportunity for 
& meaningful work experience. The teen- 
agers became bored and disillusioned. There 
was no challenge. They lost interest. 

‘The reasons I see for this failure are largely 
diffculties in the planning cf the program 
itself. 

First, there were too many tzenagers em- 
ployed on playgrounds and recreation centers 
for the number of children who used them. 

The newspapers reported that 2000 teen- 
agers were hired by NYC at Lincoln Junior 
High School to take jobs as recreation 
aides” on playgrounds, recreation centers, 
day camps and block camps. However, NYC 
did not place these people. Regional direc- 
tors of D.C. Recreation were to assign all 
the people hired to various programs in their 
regions. As a result many centers had far 
too many employees. 

A recreation program is not manageable 
with too many employees for the number 
of children it serves. There is a limit to the 
interest or challenge three teenagers will find 
supervising a kickball or softball game with 
only two or three kids on each team. And 
a lack of equipment made things more dif- 
ficult. 

Secondly, there were too many conflict- 
ing programs. 

Commissioners’ Youth Council also sent 
teenage employees to recreation centers. At 
Greenleaf the total of NYC employees and 
CYC employees was 38. The conflicting pro- 
grams aided to the already excessive num- 
ber of employees. It also resulted in con- 
fused lines of authority and greatly increased 
administrative difficulties. 

Programs such as day camps, block camps, 
recreation centers and pre-schools competed 
for children in the neighborhoods. Some 
programs had good numbers of children, 
some had few. 

Thirdly, there was no training program 
for the NYC. 

Some NYC teenagers attended the two-day 
training session of the Summer Enrichment 
Program. But most were ill-equipped to work 
on recreation projects. 

A lot of money was wasted in this program 
and a lot of teenagers were disappointed and 
bored. If one expects them to become adults 
interested in their work and in their society, 
dne would choose to make their summer 
work experience more meaningful and 
worthwhile. Each employee would definitely 
be needed if the program were a manageable 
aize, a size appropriate to the job to be done. 
Creating jobs for which there is no need 
benefits no one. Three people in charge of 
thirty youngsters would be more reasonable. 
The teenagers would then feel a responsibil- 
ity toward their job which does not occur 
when there is an overloading of employees, 
a minimal amount of equipment, and a 
confused administration. This responsibility 
would be a challenge for the teenagers. In 
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meeting such a challenge they might find 
their work experience more valuable. 

Specifically, I suggest the following. 

Cut down on the number of programs 
to avoid conflicts in administration and to 
use the available money more efficiently. 

Hire teenagers for specific jobs which exist 
and in which they have an interest. 

Have a good training program, making ex- 
plicit demands for things that must be done, 
offering and asking for alternatives for things 
that might be done. 

Have well-trained and experienced per- 
sonnel in the positions of greatest respon- 
sibility. 

The most important thing to remember is 
that these are people. Statistically, perhaps 
the NYC was successful; in the quality of the 
experience for the individual it failed. The 
mechanical things that need to be done to 
facilitate a good experience for the indi- 
vidual, I have listed. The benefits of pro- 
viding an opportunity for a good work ex- 
perience are not only immediate but long- 
range. The same teenagers who find their 
summer work valuable to them will also have 
a better chance of finding their life work 
more valuable: something which will benefit 
the individual and the society. The difficul- 
ties I have listed can be solved, The rest will 
be up to the teenagers themselves and their 
directors. 

Sincerely, 
Teresa R. Jesionowsk!. 


Bedford Supports Our Men in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
Jeagues a demonstration in the Ninth 
District of Indiana in support of our serv- 
icemen in Vietnam. The people of Bed- 
ford, Ind., led by the Bedford 40 and 8, 
recently organized a “Back Our Boys” 
parade. I was pleased to participate in 
this event, which drew 10,000 spectators. 
Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include the following excellent article 
from the Bedford Daily Times describing 
this community event: 

Ten THOUSAND SEE BEDFORD 
PARADE 
(By Ray Snapp) 

BeprorD.—More than 10,000 persons formed 
a human corridor Saturday morning for the 
biggest parade Bedford has ever had, this 
one to demonstrate that the people of this 
area are behind our men fighting in Vietnam. 

Nearly 2,000 persons, in approximately 100 
units, participated in the parade. They repre- 
sented everything from Girl Scout Brownies 
to the Fort Knox Army Band and a Navy 
guided missile display from Crane. 

The parade was six weeks in the planning 
stage. Co-chairmen of the event were An- 
drew Enochs, chef de gare of the Bedford 
40 & 8, and George Vaughn. 

The mass of floats, bands, maching units, 
40 & 8 locomotives and other participants 
gathered on West 16th St. as a cool wind 
whipped the city and threatened to bring in 
rain. But the rain did not arrive and there 
were times that the sun broke through the 
heavy overcast for brief periods. 

On the reviewing stand immediately fol- 
lowing the parade, Indiana Secretary of State 
Edgar Whitcomb said it is ironic that our 
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men are fighting in Vietnam to protect the 
freedom of expression which extremists in 
this country are abusing. 

Whitcomb, who was a prisoner of war of 
the Japanese during World War II, said he 
wondered at that time, just as our boys in 
Vietnam must wonder now, if the people 
back home were really behind them. He said 
after he returned home he found that the 
people at home were solidly behind their 
fighting forces. 

Whitcomb urged officials of the sponsoring 
American Legion and 40 & 8 to send photo- 
graphs of the Bedford parade to Stars and 
Stripes so the men overseas might see the 
great support accorded them on the home 
front. 

The secretary of state also observed in his 
brief remarks that not one demonstrater ap- 
peared during the parade. “All were demon- 
strating.“ he said, for what our boys are 
fighting for.” 

Another post-parade speaker, Congressman 
Lee Hamilton, cited the cases of two winners 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor as in- 
dicative of the kind of young men we have 
in Vietnam. 

Hamilton told of one Marine from Orange, 
N. J., who, while on a search and destroy 
mission, pulled the pin of a hand grenade as 
he approached an enemy hole. He discovered, 
however, that the safety on the grenade was 
not working and that it was activated. There 
was not time to safely dispose of the grenade 
and there were friendly forces all around so 
that it could not be thrown,” he said. “So the 
young Marine fell on the grenade in order 
that his body might absorb the full force of 
the explosion.” 

Another Congressional Medal winner, Ham- 
ilton said, was a Negro. He was wounded 
twice while on patrol, but treated 14 or 15 
men despite his own serious wounds. 

“This parade,” Hamilton said, “brings to 
mind the great sacrifice these men are mak- 
ing for you and me.” 

The huge parade, which required an hour 
and a half for completion, attracted units 
from throughout the state. There were units 
from Brazil. Muncie, Bloomington, Rensse- 
laer, Connersville, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Greenwood, Orleans, Edinburg, Camp Atter- 
bury, Princeton and other Hoosier cities, as 
well as from some cities outside the state. 

The parade began moving promptly on 
schedule at 11:00 a.m., led by Bedford police 
vehicles with sirens blaring and red lights 
blazing. All went well until 11:55 a.m. when 
the engine crew of a Monon Railroad freight 
train got a first-hand view of the parade as 
it moved along the north and south sides of 
the square. The train cut the parade in two 
places—on 15th and 16th Sts.—for about five 
minutes. 

The parade spread over two miles of city 
streets, with the first units completing their 
march long before the last units began to 
move. 

There were eleven bands, countless color 
guards from Legibn and 40 & 8 units 
throughout the state, antique cars, Boy and 
Girl Scout units, many school-sponsored 
floats and marching units, and a liberal 
springling of business and industrial units. 

The Kitchen Band of the Lawrence County 
Senlor Citizens Club performed on the bed 
of a truck along the parade route, with the 
members dressed in costumes of the 1900 
era. 

Winners in the parade were announced 
by Mr. Vaughn as follows: 


Bands—Bedford High School, first; Paoli 


High School, second; Shoals High School, 
‘ 


third. 

40 & 8 Locomotives—Voiture No. 1251, 
Rensselaer, first; No. 843, Bloomington, sec- 
ond, and 1040, Connersville, third. 

Marching Units—Indiana Volunteers, 125th 
Regiment, first; Hoosierettes, Bloomington, 
second, and Michaelaires, third. 
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Floats—VFW Post No. 14, Columbus, first; 
Bedford Citizens Band Club, second; Bedford 
Exchange Club, third. 

Master of ceremonies for the post-parade 
program was Ray Krempt, a World War Two 
Navy officer. Honorary parade marshals were 
James. Cox, grand chief de gare of the In- 
diana 40 & 8; Congressman Hamilton; Sec- 
retary of State Whitcomb; State Rep, Maurice 
Chase and Bedford Mayor C. J. Hauck. 


Riots: Not a Civil Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, now 
that it is recognized that civil rights is 
not a problem found exclusively in the 
South, I would like to point out that 
there is one section of the country where 
all races live compatibly and where 
prejudice is at a minimum. That area 
is my home State of Idaho. 

Judging from the correspondence I re- 
ceive and chats I have had with constit- 
uents, it is obvious that Idahoans prob- 
ably look at the problem of race rela- 
tions as objectively as anyone possibly 
could. 

The Idaho County Free Press editorial- 
ized on this recently, saying some things 
that many of us have been thinking, but 
not enough of us are expressing; namely, 
that civil rights and rioting are not 
necessarily one and the same thing. 

Because of its timeliness, I include the 
editorial in the Record as part of my 
remarks: 

Riots: Not A Civ RIGHT 

In the last few weeks riots, looting and 
murder In cities across the nation have over- 
shadowed almost everything else in the minds 
of the people, even to the point of almost 
completely drawing attention away from the 
war in Vietnam. 

Not since the days of the war between the 
states has this country experienced such dev- 
astation and disorder, And the end seems a 
long way off. 

While it is obvious the lot of the Negro 
race has not been a good one, it is also ob- 
vious that much of his condition is of his 
own choosing. The major portion of these 
people have been content to move along at a 
snail’s pace without even taking advantage 
of the opportunities open to them. In cities 
where excellent schools have operated exclu- 
sively for them, the enrollment was small 
even though classrooms were only half filled, 

Those who have shown a desire for higher 
education and have been willing to work for 
it have, in almost every instance, been able 
to move ahead and earn a place in society 
equal to their ability. 

Even now, and in spite of all the claims of 
a desire for a better way of life by the heads 
of the various groups, a large majority of the 
Negro race would prefer to be left alone to 
pursue the way of life they have always 
known, 

Rioting, looting and killing are not a part 
of Civil Rights nor will they ever help to 
obtain any degree of same. The Constitution 
of the United States guarantees every citizen 
the right to Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness but it also charges each individual 
with the responsibility of earning and pro- 
tecting those rights. 

The chaos being created now is doing more 
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damage to the Negro’s cause than it could 
possibly do good. Not only is it killing all 
sympathy for his cause, it is physically and 
financially hurting the very people it is sup- 
posed to be helping. 

President Johnson has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the cause of the rioting 
and determine legislation which might help 
to stop it. It is doubtful that any legislation 
will go far toward relieving the tension. 

Not likely to be of any more help is the 
President's give-away program. It has long 
been proven that charity is no substitute for 
the pride a man takes in having a job and 
earning his own living. Neither will it instill 
a desire for better things if these things have 
to be earned by the sweat of the brow. 

Regardless of the race, if a man is not will- 
ing to learn, willing to work and willing to 
sacrifice to gain stature, no amount of char- 
ity, advice or legislature is going to help his 
situation. 


National Eye Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6; 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
my recent statement before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Welfare of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, on my bill and related bills, 
to establish a National Eye Institute: 
TESTIMONY or Hon. Jacos H. GILBERT, or NEw 

York, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 

HEALTH AND. WELFARE, House INTERSTATE 

AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, No- 

VEMBER 1, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, I want to commend this 
committee for its forward-looking stand in 
conducting hearings on the proposal to es- 
tablish a National Eye Institute. I am one of 
the sponsors of this proposal, my bill being 
H.R. 4331, but Congressman Fred B. Rooney 
of Pennsylvania, author of the bill, deserves 
our particular thanks. This Is a progressive 
measure, one that is worthy of Congress’ 
tradition as a leader in the field of health 
care and research. All of us here in Congress 
depending so heavily as we do on our eyes, 
understand its meaning. I urge favorable con- 
sideration of this bill and the establishment, 
without delay, of a National Eye Institute. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee, we know that by 1975, unless there is 
a dramatic breakthrough in eye research and 
treatment, there will be some 16 million blind 
persons in the world. Even today, in the 
United States alone, there are three and a 
half million men, women and children suffer- 
ing from permanent and serious eye defects. 
It is estimated that nearly 90 million Amer- 
leans suffer from some sort of eye trouble. At 
this moment, there are more than 10 million 
in the world who are blind. 

It is difficult to believe that with all the 
effort and money that has been put into 
medical research, most diseases of the eye 
remain a mystery to doctors. Eighty percent 
of all loss of vision In the United States re- 
sults from diseases of which the causes are 
unknown. Surely that alone is testimony to 
the importance of this legislation. 

In economic terms, the burden of eye dis- 
eases is staggering, Mr. Chairman: Public as- 
sistance is extended to more than 100,000 
blind persons. Society pays for special fa- 
cilities, books, teachers and materials for no 
less than 20,000 blind children attending ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The upkeep 
is tremendous for vocational rehabilitation 
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centers and other facilities to restore the pro- 
ductiveness of the blind. I have no figure of 
how much society pays for this grevious de- 
bility but it is enormous, and we obviously 
cannot measure blindness in monetary terms 
alone. 

But, as an example, let me ‘point out to 
you the story recently brought to my atten- 
tion of one blinding disease. In 1953, doctors 
made the discovery that too much oxygen ad- 
ministered to premature infants resulted in 
retrolental fibroplasia, a cause of blindness. 
As a result of the discovery, the incidence of 
this disease fell from 1900 cases in 1952 to 
only 28 in 1958. Happily, this terrible condi- 
tion is today a rarity. But if this discovery 
had come only a year later, the lifetime cost 
of care for the additional blind persons would 
have amounted to more than $120 million. 
If the discovery had come 10 years later, the 
cost would have exceeded one million dollars. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman, you are not 
beling asked to undertake a project that is 
merely humane, as if humaneness alone were 
not sufficient reason for passage of the bill. 
This measure will pay for itself over and 
over again in the years to come. The Nation- 
al Eye Institute would conduct research on 
blinding eye diseases, blindness and other 
visual defects. Its work will be of benefit not 
only to the thousands, perhaps millions; who 
will be saved from blindness. It will be of 
benefit to society, both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Sub- 
committee, the American people will be 
grateful to you for positive consideration of 
this bill. A recent Gallup Poll disclosed that 
Americans fear blindness only second to can- 
cer as a debilitating disease. I urge you to act 
quickly, for each day means more persons 
struck down, persons who could be leading 
happy and productive lives if only they had 
the use of their eyes, This bill will do so very 
much to keep these eyes functioning. 


Prisoners of Their Skin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include an address I made 
before the American Jewish Committee 
Appeal for Human Relations, at the New 
York Hilton Hotel, Thursday, November 
2, 1967. 

My remarks follow: 

PRISONERS OF THEIR SKIN 


“When I consider how my life is spent.“ 
thus, Milton begins his sonnet of his “Blind- 
ness“. It is a pitiless thing to ask a man to 
consider how his life is spent. That is why, to 
me, Milton’s line is one of the most poignant 
I have read. It is like asking a man to wrap 
himself in guilt, to tear himself apart. with 
the rapiers of self-accusation, for who among 
us has been, without pause, on the side of 
the angels? A man must make his way, ful- 
fill his ambitions, seek love and laughter, 
provide the bread, all for his own sweet sake. 
What more? Must we pick up each day and 
throw over our back like peddlers of old the 
bundle of the world’s woes? War, poverty. 
crime, disease, illiteracy, woes thousands of 
miles away and woes just around the corner? 
No wonder, then, we seek the “island in the 
sun“. Each morning the troubles removed 
from our own thresholds press in upon us. 

Well, what do you do? Retreat with a 
shrug and a muttered “plague on all your 
houses?" Certainly there is an arguable 
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Premise that having lived our own lives re- 
sponsibly and with a degree of integrity, we 
have discharged our obligation toward God 
and man, but there is an equally arguable 
premise that the dimensions of our lives are 
as flexible as time itself and that our hearts 
and minds will remain unsatisfied if we keep 
them rigidly in place to concern ourselves 
with that only which touches on our per- 
sonal Selves. 

I think the key word in the second premise. 
is “unsatisfied. In the final analysis, if we 
Choose the road of participation we do an 
essentially selfish act lest we walk through 
the days. of our lives forever hungry, our 
Spirits starving on an island of isolation. 
There are so many needs in the world, can 
We try to fill them all? No, of course not. 
The answer lies in selectivity. We choose to 
attack that evil which shakes our conscience 
most, one or two or even three, as our ca- 
Pacities permit. 

Being city born and city bred, I, for one, 
find I am most responsive to the anguish 
prevalent in the city streets. How could we 
have permitted this to happen? This ugliness 
in parts of our cities; this mass huddling 
in poverty in our ghettos, this forcing of a 
Part of our people to be prisoners of their 
skin? I remember last Congress when the 
Open housing provision of the Civil Rights 
Act came before the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I have the privilege to be Chairman, 
white people throughout the country shrank 
away from commitments they had made to 
civil rights. Mind you, this was before the 
multiple riots. When the finger was pointed 
sharply at the South, as it was in the 1964 
civil rights proposals, we Northerners were 
Vigorous, articulate and organized in support 
of these proposals, Religious groups, labor 
groups, professional groups—just name them 
and there they were demanding the passage 
of the 1964 package. In 1964, in response to 
that push, the civil rights legislation was 
enacted into law. 

Contrast that with what happened in 
1965 when the open housing proposal was 
unveiled. Silence. Silence from religious 
groups, the labor groups, the professional 
groups, etc. All we heard were the anguished 
cries of a man's home is his castle“. They 
Were busy people, people like the real estate 
brokers, the builders, the landlords, and 
their white tenants. I cannot measure for 
you the dismay among the Members of the 
House when the open housing proposal was 
Unveiled, Which weighed more heavily upon 
them—conscience or votes? I am proud of 
the House of Representatives because con- 
Science won. The bill passed the House; it 
died in the Senate. 

A new phrase gained currency— white 
backlash”. Do not be mistaken, there is 
white backlash and this is the major tragedy 
of our cities. We tell our Negro residents, 
“This is the line beyond which you shall not 
Pass". Why? Because you are black, that's 
why. Does it amount to more than that? 
There are those who would say, “Yes, it 
it does“ The Negro is crime prone, irrespon- 
Sible, illiterate, etc. What he is is dictated 
80, were we to have open housing economics 
would determine where the Negro seeks entry. 
The landlord screens out the white undesir- 
able, just so can he screen out the Negro 
undesirable. As all economic groups do among 
the white citizenry of our country, the Negro 
will seek his own economic and social level. 
What is this all-pervasive fear? The point 
must be made over and over again. No man, 
Woman or child shall be deprived of the 
equality of opportunity in any area of human 
activity only because of the color of his skin. 
I have said repeatedly, a man can change 
his religion, can change his wife, his profes- 
sion, his trade, but no man can change the 
color of his skin. Yet, that is what we 
Charged him with; accused, he stands be- 
fore us, accused of not being white. And 
he cannot purge himself of the accusation. 
He cannot remove his guilt. He cannot be- 
come white. 
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There is, as has been said, “white flight 
to avoid the black flight”. 

What have been the economic and social 
consequences to those of us who live in the 
cities? 

(1) A narrowing of cities’ tax base as the 
middle class moves to the suburbs. Thus, 
where the tax money is most needed there is 
less of it. 

(2) The further degradation of schools and 
housing. 

(3) An island of glittering high rise office 
buildings with an inner rim of factories and 
filth and an outer rim of ghettos, I am re- 
minded of a passage in Matthew noting our 
concern with making clean “the outside of 
the cup”, assuming that such attention 
makes the inside“ clean as well, 

(4) Highways glutted in the morning and 
in the evening, ingress and egress blocked for 
miles. 

(5) A deepening and dangerous frustration 
on the part of city dwellers with the conse- 
quent increase in crime and violence. 

These are all demonstrable facts, Just 
look. Look and see. 

Mind you, I do not hold at all that no 
responsibility lies with the slum dwellers. 
Law and order are as necessary for him as it 
is for all inhabitants of this land. Riots are 
a form of self-indulgence and ultimately 
boomerangs. That we understand the reasons 
for the riots is important, That we do not use 
the reasons for ercuses is equally as im- 
portant. 

I want to state this at this point because 
I do not want you to believe that I am an 
apologist for these riots. That is another sub- 
ject and would take more time than you have 
to give me this evening. What I have en- 
deavored to do Is to underscore our respon- 
sibility. Our responsibility goes much deeper 
than economic depravation. Economic de- 
pravation of the slum dweller is one aspect. 
Far greater is the self-respect for which the 
Negro in the ghetto has been robbed. His 
social poverty is shaped by our attitudes. 
From morning until night the Negro is re- 
buffed and humiliated. For the most part, 
these are not conscious acts on the part of 
white people. This is the greater tragedy. 
Unions fight to get the Negro out. This is 
more than economic jealousy. In the offices 
and in the stores, white personnel is pre- 
ferred. But police brutality does exist. 

You need only watch the performances in 
the clinics of our hospitals to note the dif- 
ference in attitudes. You see those attitudes 
take shape in our subways, in our streets, in 
our restaurants, and in our theatres. We fear 
and are feared, and, yes, we hate and are 
hated. 

It may seem to many of you that the civil 
rights bill, which I introduced, H.R. 5700, has 
lain dormant before the Committee. It has 
not, Because of a sullen climate which sur- 
rounds the phrase civil rights“, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has been acting on 
the bill plecemeal. One provision, the exten- 
sion of the Civil Rights Commission passed 
the House, passed the Senate with an amend- 
ment. A conference may be necessary there- 
on. The protection of civil rights workers, 
another portion of the bill, was acted on 
favorably by the Committee and by the House 
of Representatives and has undergone many 
changes in the Senate. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate reported it out after a 
long fight and by a majority of one, though 
in pretty good shape. Report of the Commit- 
tee will be filed by midnight tonight. I am 
not hopeful that it will be taken up on the 
floor of the Senate this session because there 
is a very definite threat of filibuster. 

Two other sections of the bill on jury 
reform are now being actively processed by 
‘a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, and I 
have every reason to hope that this reform 
will be acted upon by both the House and 
the Senate. Two provisions remain un- 
touched; namely, enforcement rights for the 
Commission on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, and open housing. You can well un- 
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derstand the reluctance of the House mem- 
bership to act when having fought with mo- 
ments of great bitterness for the open hous- 
ing section only to have it killed in the 
Senate, It is now the feeling of the House 
membership that the Senate act first, lest 
once again the House engage in a futile 
exercise. 

I frankly foresee no action on either of 
these two provisions for the simplest of 
reasons. The majority of our electorate is 
against it. Maybe some day we shall awaken 
to the old truths: As we sow, so shall we 
reap.” 

Civil rights is not minority rights. It is 
rights up and among the major issues that 
plague all of us. Civil rights is not the march 
of the minority towards fulfillment of the 
American ideal; it is everybody's march. That 
realization will come sooner or later. If later, 
we shall have had to pay a merciless price 
for it. 

Thus, you see I am totally committed. I do 
not ask that you make this the object of 
your commitment, nor do I ask that your 
commitment be total. I do not have that 
right. I can only suggest that the disengaged 
life is barren. The way to fulfillment is your 
choice. I hope you will choose. 

Thank you. 


When Will Peace Come to Humanity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bristol, Tenn., 
Herald-Courier provides a ray of hope for 
our strife-torn world, and I insert it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

WHEN WILL Peace COME TO HUMANITY? 


The end of this century may herald peace 
in the world for the first time since the 
Roman era, when the world enjoyed an im- 
posed tranquillity for the short span of 220 
years. 

This prophecy was made by Paul G, Hoff- 
man, administrator of the United Nations 
Development program, in a Voice of Civiliza- 
tion lecture as a part of the University of 
Michigan's Sesquicentennial observance, 

Although mankind has never known last- 
ing peace in all recorded history—man has 
waged 15,000 major and minor wars and 
signed something like 8,000 different peace 
treaties—there is now a hopeful prospect for 
lasting peace, Hoffman said, as he enum- 
erated new factors that may bring this 
change. 

The first of these new factors is the in- 
credible destructiveness of modern weaponry. 
Horrible and wasteful though it was, war did 
resolve certain isues over the years, when 
even the vanquished could recover and re- 
coup the material, if not human, losses. Now 
the 20-megaton bomb can blast the largest 
of modern cities out of existence and dey- 
astate 5,000 square miles. The instinct of 
self-preservation becomes a firm deterrent to 
great power conflicts. 

Next, Hoffman emphasized, the human race 
is growing up, though that is sometimes hard 
to believe, and war is losing its glamour. 

Finally, there is a growing trend toward 
regional and even global economic integra- 
tion that is having positive political side ef- 
fects. For instance, the European Common 
Market has made France and Germany so 
dependent on each other—and has estab- 
lished so many points of day-to-day coopera- 
tive contacts—that war between these long- 
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time enemies would be almost impossible 
today. 

As long as any larger country, such as the 
Soviet Union or China, has aggression as a 
basic part of an unswerving policy, causing 
the nations of the world to spend $150 bil- 
lon a year for military forces, we will not 
have peace. 

Perhaps we will have peace when aggressor 
nations settle their differences by law, not by 
war. But it is our great power which can 
create the climate for peace. The rest will 
come when we can look ahead confidently to 
security for us and for the whole world. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT; STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

'TIrLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript:—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
sald manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer ls authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6, Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript cr proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. i : 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement In which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
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in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for thé Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Bowing to Foreign Intolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Novembcr 7, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled Bowing to Foreign 
Intolerance?” which was published in 
the Wall Street Journal of November 1, 
1987. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOWING TO FOREIGN INTOLERANCE? 

Some friends from Virginia are spatting 
With the State Department over a visa for 
Rhodesla's Ian Smith, Their picture of ofi- 
olaldom vs. freedom of inquiry may brush 
aside some equivocal overtones, but their 
Central point sticks. 

The student forum of the University of 
Virginia School of Law tendered a speaking 
Invitation of Prime Minister Smith, leader 
in Rhodesia’s split with Great Britain over 
racial policy. The students stressed that 
their invitation expressed only academic in- 
terest, not approval or disapproval of Mr. 
Smith's government or policies, He responded 
that he might be able to come sometime 
next spring if they could assure him he 
Would be admitted to the United States. 

When student officials and some concerned 
Virginia Congressmen inquired at the State 
Department, they were told no final decision 
could be made until Mr. Smith formally ap- 
Plied for a visa, But the Department warned, 
“What is involved in our view is not a legal 
technicality, but a political act affecting our 
foreign relations.” 

It explained that the U.S. still recognizes 
British sovereignty over Rhodesia, ignoring 
that nation’s unilateral declaration of inde- 
Pendence. Therefore it would normally ac- 
cept passports for Rhodesian residents only 
if they were validated by British authorities. 
The requirement for a passport is waived, 
it added “only in exceptional cases and in 
compelling circumstances.” 

Mr. Smith, it must be observed, serves his 
own political purposes by putting the State 
Department on the spot. Unless he has al- 
Teady been rebuffed in more discreet chan- 
Nels, his choice of intermediaries strikes us 
as curious. If this is more a ploy than a sin- 
cere attempt to accept the invitation, the 
Department's tentative answer is perhaps 
defensible. 

For a time when a final decision must be 
made, however, we question the idea that 
“technicalities” should be allowed to bar 
Mr, Smith. If the State Department ever gets 
an acceptance from those Red Chinese jour- 
nalists it keeps inviting, to take a parallel 
case, you can bet they won't need passports 
Validated by Chiang Kai-shek. 

So the crux of the matter, as the Depart- 
ment says, is that granting a visa would be 
& “political act affecting our foreign rela- 
tions.” Or put plainly, Mr. Smith is viewed 
as an international pariah. If we let him in, 
Great Britain might take affront, though 
he seems to be one of their officials’ favorite 
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sailing companions. More pertinently, we 
Suspect, the Black African states calling for 
Rhodesia's damnation unquestionably would 
take affront. This would make life tougher 
for a lot of already beleaguered diplomats: 

The rub is, as our Virginia friends stoutly 
maintain, that the issue involves not only 
foreign relations but domestic principles. 
The danger is that Mr. Smith's views will be 
suppressed because they are unpopular. 
Worse, thet they will be suppressed not so 
much because they are unpopular at home, 
but because they are unpopular abroad. And 
of course, the suppression would affect. not 
only Mr. Smith but those Americans who 
want to hear him. 

So if Mr. Smith really wants to come, the 
question is whether the diplomatic tail will 
wag the domestic dog. We certainly sce no 
Teason to compromise American ideals like 
the freedom of inquiry simply because they 
are not understood in less enlightened places. 


Hawaii-Grown Kona Coffee Among Finest 
in World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr, MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues in the House are great 
coffee drinkers; some, indeed, are coffee 
gourmets” who enjoy drinking the finest 
of South American blends and unique 
grinds. Not many of them realize, how- 
ever, that one of the rarest and most 
delicious coffees is grown right in our 
own country. 

There is, of course, only one such place 
in the United States where the coffee 
bean is successfully cultivated and a 
splendid brand brand of coffee is pro 
duced and exported to the world. This 
area is, of course, my own State of 
Hawaii, 

The coffee grown in Hawaii is called 
“Kona coffee” after the region on the 
island of Hawaii where it is grown. It is 
the “champagne of coffee,” unique be- 
cause it can only be produced in limited 
amounts in Kona, due to the special cli- 
mate and soil conditions found there. 

Kona’s secret lies in the need of the 
coffee plant for shade—continuous ex- 
posure to the hot sun will produce a weak 
plant, easily killed by dry spells and plant 
diseases. Kona is protected by high 
mountains. The mornings there are 
bright and sunny, but, about midday, 
clouds slip past the great volcano, Mauna 
Loa, and cover the slopes where the cof- 
fee is grown, thus providing a unique, 
natural “umbrella.” The combination of 
the rich, volcanic soil, the ample rainfall, 
the sheltering mountains, and this nat- 
ural umbrella“ make Kona a perfect re- 
gion for the cultivation of the choicest 
coffee bean. 


Kona coffee is distinguished by its 
great strength, fine flavor, and pleasing 
aroma. It is one of the few coffees in the 
world which has all three of these at- 
tributes. Most coffees sold in the United 
States are blends of several different 
kinds of coffee, none of which is fine 
enough to be sold in its pure“ or 
“straight” form. In fact, Kona coffee is 
often added to these blends to add aroma 
or flavor. In West Germany, Kona coffee 
has become very popular in its “straight” 
form, 

It is time for Americans to discover the 
pleasures of drinking Kona coffee, grown 
in their own State of Hawaii, and I sub- 
mit an article from the November 1967 
issue of Hawaii Crops for inclusion in the 
Record, in the belief that it may be of 
interest to my colleagues: 

Kona COFFEE 


Among all the Hawaiian Islands, the larg- 
est is the Island of Hawali, known fondly 
throughout the Aloha State as the “Big 
Island.“ 

Air travelers to the island first become 
aware of two graceful cone-shaped mountains 
hanging gracefully above enormous billows 
of clouds. At times, there may even be a 
decoration of snow on these peaks, for they 
are the lofty Mauna Kea, which soars 13,796 
feet above sea level, and Mauna Loa, the 
most active volcano in the world, which rises 
to 13,680 feet. 

The long western slopes of Mauna Loa, 
and of the lower 8,251-foot Hualalal comprise 
the district known as Kona, from which 
Hawaii's unique Kona Coffee takes its name. 

The towering mountains shelter Kona from 
the prevailing northeast trade winds. The 
porous volcanic soil and the ample water 
found above the 1,500-foot elevation have 
created lush vegetation. This combination 
has given Kona a character all its own, a 
languid, timeless serenity that unobtrusively 
enchants the visitor into benign indolence. 

It has long been known that this area 
produces a magnificent coffee. First brought 
to Hawaii in 1817, a serious effort at coffee 
culture was attempted in 1825 in Manoa 
Valley on the Island of Oahu, where now 
stands the University of Hawaii and attrac- 
tive Honolulu residential areas. 

The shrub was brought to Kona in 1828 
by the Reverend Samuel Ruggles, who 
planted slips at Naole, but for many years it 
was a garden decoration only, while other 
islands took the lead in growing for use. In 
the year 1845, when Hawaii exported its first 
248 pounds of coffee, about 1,000 acres were 
under cultivation on the Island of Kauai. 

Serious efforts to produce a coffee crop in 
Kona began in the 1850's, and the natural 
advantages of the Kona district were discov- 
ered, Before long, Kona had become the 
center of coffee production in Hawaii. 

Today, it is the only producing area. 

Kona's secret lies in the need of the coffee 
plant for shade. Continual exposure to the 
sun produces a weak plant, easily killed by 
dry spells and plant diseases. 

The high mountains protecting Kona 
produce a curious weather condition. Gen- 
erally the mornings are bright and sunny, 
but about midday, clouds slip by Mauna Loa 
and form a long cover over the western slopes, 
making a unique natural umbrella. 

The rich volcanic soil, the ample rainfall 
pattern, the sheltered lee of the great moun- 
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talns together with this natural shade cover 
all combine to make country perfect for the 
growing of coffee. Other areas of Hawaii can 
provide some of these conditions, but none 
can provide all of them. 

For this reason there can be only a limited 
emount of Kona coffee. Like French cham- 
pagne or the great Bordeaux claret, or Co- 
gnac, only this one area can produce the 
real thing. And like the French wines, use 
of the name “Kona Coffee“ is restricted by 
State law to Hawallan coffee. 

Kona coffee is distinguished for having 
great strength, fine flavor and delicious 
aroma, Coffees seldom have all these attri- 
butes, and for this reason, most coffee sold 
in the United States is a blend of various cof- 
fees. Only a few types with special attributes 
are offered as a straight coffee, usually in 
limited quantity. 

In bygone days, coffee drinkers used to 
acquire a taste for flayored varieties of coffee, 
such as Mocha or Jaya—usually named after 
their area of origin. In those days, such dis- 
criminating institutions as the Bohemian 
Club in San Francisco, the University Club 
in New York, and the old Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York used to be steady buyers of 
Kona Coffee. 

The growth of vacuum packed, mass dis- 
tributed blends all but drove Individual va- 
rieties from the market, but In recent years 
there was been a swing back to the idea of 
adventuring into special tastes. 

During those years, Kona Coffee's special 
qualities have been recognized by its use in 
various well known blends to add aroma and 
flavor, but it has lost its own identity. 

An interesting exception has occurred in 
West Germany, where straight Kona Coffee 
is very popular. 

It is time, perhaps, for Americans to re- 
discover the special treat that is Kona Coffee, 
grown in their own State of Hawaii, the only 
coffee producing State in the Union. 


Window Dedication Exercises at St. 
Luke’s Church in Worcester, Mass., 
Honoring the Memory of the Late J. 
Albert Banks, Renowned Cartoonist and 
Journalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day afternoon, November 5, 1967, it was 
my great personal honor and privilege 
to deliver the main address at the dedi- 
cation’ of a memorial window in St. 
Luke’s Church in Worcester to honor the 
memory of the late J. Albert Banks who, 
because of his unique concern for his 
fellow men and his unsurpassed profes- 
sional skills, as a cartoonist-journalist, 
will forever occupy a high and revered 
place in the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple in our Worcester, Mass., region and 
thousands of other friends throughout 
the country and the world. At this point 
I should like to include the report of the 
dedication ceremonies that appeared in 
the November 6, 1967, issue of the 
Worcester, Mass., Daily Telegram and 
the address I delivered at the ceremony: 

BANKS MEMORIAL Is DEDICATED 

Persons from all areas of the community— 

clergy, city and government officials, news- 
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papermen, youth—gathered in St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church yesterday for dedication of 
a memorial window to the late J. Albert 
Banks. 

The invited guests were persons who knew 
Banks personally and professionally. But the 
presence in spirit of the larger community of 
persons who knew Al Banx, cartoonist, was 
also evident. 

The Rt. Rev. Robert McHatch, bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Western Massachu- 
setts, said this in the dedicatory prayers: 

“We offer Thee our brimming gratitude 
for the life of our gay servant, James Albert 
Banks: For his simplicity, that straight path 
where those walk who are going to Thee; for 
his human warmth, which cheered us all; 
for his candor, which gave solidity to all his 
relationships; for his flashing humor, which 
knocked out pretense and lifted the disap- 
pointed and defeated from the floor. 

BISHOP FLANAGAN 


The Most Rev. Bernard J. Flanagan, bishop 
of Worcester, who spoke for the Roman Cath- 
olic community, expressed the same feeling 
this way: 

“There ts a deep joy and pleasure so many 
of us feel in knowing that a man so many of 
us loved is so fittingly memorialized .. in 
an art form he himself used so skillfully in 
his lifetime . . in stained glass which per- 
petuates both his colorful personality and the 
color he brought to other lives .. the joy of 
laughter and good fellowship so aptly sym- 
bolized.” 

Bishop Flanagan also paid tribute to Banks 
“as one of the most ecumenical people I ever 
knew because he was so at home in any 
setting.” 

OF ALL OF US 


The bishop said it was two years after he 
first met Al Banx participating in Catholic 
activities before “I learned he wasn't ‘one 
of us’ as old-time Irish are apt to say” but 
because “Al excluded no one from his friend- 
ship he was one of all of us.” 


PANELS OF SKETCHES 


The window contains panels of Al Banx 
sketches from the Bible and of Banx cartoon 
characters. 

Orrin E. Skinner, representing Charles 
Connick Associates, the firm which translated 
the Banx drawings of the Book of St. Luke 
into stained glass, said the window “is at the 
mercy of the light it receives and thus will 
always be alive and constantly changing in 
aspects.” His statement was dramatically u- 
lustrated as the late afternoon sun appeared 
and disappeared during the dedication 
service. 

The Rev. Edward J. Day, pastor of St. 
Luke's, led the service of evening prayer as- 
sisted by the Rev. David C. Tontonoz, a for- 
mer member of the parish of which Banks 
was an active member and Sunday school 
teacher. 

PRAYER FOR POPE 


A prayer for the recovery of Pope Paul VI 
was added to the service by the Rev. Mr. Day. 
Bishop Flanagan gave the benediction. 

After the service, Mrs. Banks and her son, 
Army Lt, Albert 5. Banks, greeted the guests 
at a reception at the church. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
It is a real privilege for me to join with 


you in these dedicatory exercises honoring 
our late and dear friend, Al Banks. 


It occurred to me if we could have sur- 


prised him in one of his serious moments, 
I think he might have admitted, a little 
proudly, to being a journalist by profession. 

A journalist, the dictionary tells us is—"A 
writer who aims at a mass audience.” We 
all know that Al was a uniquely gifted pic- 
ture-writer with unerring Journalistic marks- 
manship. 

His aim was straight; his mark was the 
minds and hearts and the humorous sense of 
his neighbors and fellow citizens; his mes- 
sage was the encouragement of brotherhood 
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among men; he impacted a massive audi- 
ence, Indeed. 

Through his special talents, he exercised 
a tremendous influence upon a great num- 
ber of people. 

One of his many exceptional virtues was 
his recognition that the possession of such 
wide public influence required the self-im- 
position of a Correspondingly high standard 
of personal responsibility in its use. 

In accord with that high standard, his pic- 
ture and written reports were projected wit? 
absolute accuracy. His observations were in- 
terpreted with a clean and wholesome en- 
lightenment. Yes, his persuasive power was 
governed by noble restraint. He fulfilled all 
professional obligations without any dilution 
of his personal principles. 

It is commonly held that Al Banks could 
have accepted the attractive offers from ® 
number of great metropolitan news medis 
and used such high position to seek expanded 
professional acclaim and larger financial re- 
turns. He chose not to do so. We know there 
is always some private agony in any choice 
we make involving others, especially our fam- 
ilies, and I have no doubt that Al suffered his 
full share on such occasions. But I think he 
made a sound, prudent choice for everyon® 
concerned. ž 

He purposely chose a more confined fame 
for himself and a more limited prosperity for 
his family for what he felt was an ultimately 
greater good for his loved ones and * 

He thoroughly understood the basic tenet, 
with all its human annoyances, that if you 
wish to know and love your neighbors, you 
cannot remain away from and above them— 
you must constantly live with and walk 
among them. 

And that is what Al Banks did. 

I believe that is why he drew without deri- 


sion; he wrote without distortion; he spoke 


without disdain; he entertained without ex- 
tremes; he portrayed without being permi- 
cious; he humorized without harming. 

Al Banks did not stand aloof in dictatorial 
judgment of his neighbors. He walked among 
them and talked to them with a deep and 
sincere compassion. 

He spent a good deal of his life bringing 
wholesome pleasure to our community. In the 
morning he sent us out with a chuckle, to 
face the dreary world. In the evening he bade 
us and our families to welcome the night 
with a smile. He was an intimate member of 
every household. 

And in being and doing all this, he re- 
vealed himself as a man of unsurpassed 
professional skill, of amazing human insight. 
of unbounded sympathy, of immeasurable 
warmth, of self-effacing humility, of stead- 
fast friendship, and of a spiritual wisdom 
that looked beyond the stars. 

He was a gallant U.S. Marine in World War 
I, a combat recipient of the Purple Heart for 
outstanding courage and bravery; a d 
hus>=nd, a dedicated father; a kindly neigh- 
bor, and a pre-eminent journalist. 

The whole rule of his life may perhaps be 
summed up in these memorable lines by Sam 
Walter Foss: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men goes by, 
The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 
4s good and as bad as I. 
For I wold not sit in the scorner’: seat, 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban. 2 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road and be a friend to man.” 


This is the simple philosophy that Al 
Banks infused into all around him. 

Is it any wonder, then, that this joyous 
human being is so sorely missed in our news- 
papers, at testimonial banquets of all kinds, 
sporting events, social and civic club meet- 
ings, communion breakfasts of all faiths, and 
by his Sunday School pupils, his professional 
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associates, people in every walk of life, his 
gracious wife and his bereaved son? 

Is it any wonder that you and I, so privi- 
leged to call him friend, respected, admired 
and loved this truly great man, who has been 
called to his heavenly home? 

But blessedly he will never be very far re- 
moved from us because of the inspiring exam- 
ple he left behind for us to follow—an exam- 
ple of invincible moral integrity, unyielding 
principle, unlimited tolerance, complete ac- 
ceptance of individual responsibility, of in- 
tense patriotic loyalty, unswerving family 
fidelity, and an unwalvering faith in God and 
his fellowmen. 

I think he has characteristically left us 
this moving example at the precise moment 
when his friends, his neighbors, his commu- 
nity, and his country need such example 
more than ever before in our history. 

Today our country and our people are at 
a crossroad of destiny involving our own sur- 
vival and the world’s future. We are beset. by 
external and internal afflictions of frighten- 
ing challenge and anxiety.” 

Abroad we are embroiled in an agonizing 
conflict whose frustrations have developed a 
dangerous disunity within our ranks. 

At home our materially prosperous society 
is generating great and grievous human weak- 
nesses among its own benefactors. 

Let us passingly reflect that in this country 
we have the greatest material weaith, the 
mightiest military power, and the highest 
standard of living of any people in the his- 
tory of the world. 

But ironically and very sadly, we also still 
have millions of poor people in the midst of 
our affluence; we have comparatively more 
crime than anyone else; we have a higher 
divorce rate; we have more mental illness; we 
are appalled at the amount of delinquency 
among our youth; and in too many of our 
communities, we cannot walk the streets in 
confident safety. 

As we look about our land today, I think 
you may agree that there are, unfortunately, 
too many regretable signs of widespread im- 
morality, indifference to r ethical 
conduct, deflance of constituted authority, 
and even some thoughtless ridicule of the 
heroic sacrifices of our young military serv- 
icemen abroad. 

These are unhappy symptoms of a declin- 
ing moral character and a depreciation of 
good will among our citizens. 

When we observe these signs and try to 
assess the whole picture, I think we are all 
stirred with deepest concern for our people 
and our country. 

We may well ask—-How can we save our- 
Selves, our children, and our nation from 
further and even more dangerous deteriora- 
tion? 

I confess I do not know, nor have I heard 
of anyone who does know, the exact solution 
for each one of our varied and complex na- 
tional problems. 

However, I do know that respected spiritual 
leaders of all faiths, like Bishop Hatch, 
Bishop Flanagan, and your own Pastor, Dr. 
Edward Day, have emphasized that unless 
the solutions we evolve are based upon moral 
Principles and sustained by the moral will of 
the majority of a God-fearing people, they 
wilf not Suffice, they will not stand. 

In substantiation of these revered Church 
Directors, we can almost hear an echo from 
the past, in the pronouncement, long ago, 
of the father of this country when he warned 
us that, “Of all the things that lead to po- 
litical prosperty, -religion and morality are 
indispensable supports.“ 

These essential supports of a truly great 
Society seem to be floundering today upon 
the same disintegrating sea of eroding ils 
that have historically undermined and swept 
into oblivion the prosperous peoples of so 
many powerful nations in the past. 
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If we hope to survive this troubled era, 
we must begin now to shore up these basic 
pillars of national strength. For without a 
speedy revival of national belief in the faith 
of our founders and the practice of the tra- 
ditional principles that made possible our 
heritage of freedom, we may well be inviting 
disaster, 

Perhaps you may be reflecting that in your 
small place in the great scheme of things, 
you personally cannot do very much In this 
struggle to save your community and your 
country. 

I do not think that the man whose memory 
we honor here today would agree. I think 
his reflections would rather be revealed in 
the quietly reassuring lines of that great 
teacher, Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet, when she 
wrote: 

“You may say the little efforts that I make 
will do no good; 

They never will prevail to tip the heavy 

scale 

Where justice hangs in balance. 

I do not think I ever thought they would; 
But I am prejudiced beyond debate 
In favor of my right to choose which side 

Shall feel the stubborn ounces of my 

weight.” 


The life of Al Banks proves to us how very 
much one person can Influence thousands of 
people when his character is good, his heart 
is right, and his faith is strong. 

My friends, many and fierce evils are pres- 
ently scorching our country. Their correc- 
tion and cure rests upon each one of us. 

The critical task of our generation is to 
forge our mighty material power with an 
unyielding moral resolve to preserve this 
nation, undivided, under God, to carry out 
its mission of leading this bewildered world 
into a new era of civilized progress and peace. 

I hope that all of us will join in this mis- 
sion and in this crusade. I suggest that our 
common inspiration to do so should be the 
life example of our departed friend for whom 
this special window is a most fitting mem- 
orisal. 

It is colorful, as were his actions; it reflects 
light, which he gave through sage advice; 
it represents clarity, as was his teaching; 
it signifies community concern, as was his 
interest; it represents tolerance, as was his 
disposition; it generates wholesomeness, as 
was his personality; it depicts religious de- 


votion, as was his nature; it expresses charit- 


ableness, as was his spirit; it spurs us toward 
moral good, which wa his entire character 
and perhaps above all, it demonstrates the 
truth of the prophetic words in St. Luke's 
Gospel, when he said—“And he who humbles 
himself, shall be exalted.” 

And we are further told in the Bible that 
in a critical period of history when Joshua 
was chosen to lead the ehildren of Israel 
into the land of Canaan, he said to his peo- 
ple Choose this day whom you will serve. 
But as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” 

Some years ago, at a critical moment. of 
his career, I believe that Al Banks decided 
to honorably serve his God and his coun- 
try, his family and his neighbors, and he 
carried out that determination through every 
day of his wonderful life. 

I think that you might agree that there 
would be something very essential lacking 
in this ceremony today if we did not, with 
his inspiration and in his memory, silently 
and prayerfully make a pledge to our de- 
parted friend. 

Therefore, I suggest that together we sol- 
emnly pledge to— Go, thou, and do like- 
wise"—until, please God, we all meet with Al 
Banks again in the House of Resurrection 
presided over by the Father of us all. 
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Real Story Behind Red Attack Is That 
Foe Was Desperate $ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House a carefully written article 
that discusses in some detail recent ac- 
tions in Vietnam. 

While we deplore and mourn the cas- 
ualties of this war, nevertheless, we 
should also look at the progress our 
Armed Forces have been making. This 
article by Mr. Joseph Alsop, which ap- 
peared in the November 3 edition of the 
Washington Post, points out not only 
the progress our own forces are making, 
but also the desperate situation that the 
enemy forces find themselves in because 
of our unrelenting pressure. 

The article referred to follows: 

REAL Story BEHIND Rep ATTACK Is THAT For 
Was DESPERATE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Returning travelers always have a sad 
tendency to go on too long about their im- 
pressions garnered overseas. Even so, one 
further word resulting from a long Far East- 
ern trip is really irresistible. 

The essence of this further word is a warn- 
ing—the warning that nothing like a true 
picture of the war in Vietnam is coming 
through to the American people. To illus- 
trate, let us take a specific, rather recent 
instance. 

Not long ago, a minor unit of the admir- 
able U.S. Ist Division ran into a whole regi- 
ment of the enemy's 9th Vo Division. The 
meeting surprised our men; and the losses 
of the American unit were fairly heavy, in- 
cluding the brilliant son of the 1st Division’s 
famous World War II commander, Lt. Col. 
Terry Alien Jr. The engagement received the 
fullest front page coverage, plus the usual 
hyped-up coverage by the television people. 

As far as the American public were con- 
cerned, the story ended there. But in reality, 
it did not end there, by any means. To begin 
with, there was the remarkable basic rea- 
son for the surprise of the American unit 
by the enemy unit—to be specific, by the 
271st Regiment of the VC Division, 

The basic reason for the surprise was that 
the 27lst Regiment turned up where it had 
no business to be, far from its alloted base 
in the remote depths of War Zone D. A. cap- 
tured document—a letter from a regimental 
political officer to the VC high command in 
the South—furthermore revealed that the 
2718t Regiment had been driven to move 
out from its base toward the more populated 
areas, because its men were approaching 
starvation on a diet of little but rice-gruel. 

Such, then, was the condition of the first 
regiment of a division which used to be the 
proudest, toughest and most celebrated of 
all the larger VC outfits in the whole of 
South Vietnam, Long ago, in addition, the 
division ceased to be a VC outfit in anything 
but name, For want of VC recruits in the 
South, in fact, the 9th VC Division has been 
repeatedly filled up with Northern replace- 
ments that it would better be called the 9th 
North Vietnamese Division. 

As to the division's second regiment, the 
272d, it was already in such bad shape eight 
or ten months ago that it had to be pulled 
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out of the line for rear area duty, being 
temporarily replaced with a regiment of 
northern origin. More recently this 272d 
Regiment was returned to the 9th VC Divi- 
sion. But hard Intelligence has recently re- 
vealed that it has been given a “food produc- 
tion role"—meaning that this regiment is 
wholly engaged in jungle-farming, for 
reasons that can be deduced from the sur- 
prise move of the 271st Regiment. 

As to the division’s third regiment, the 
273d, it has been in the news very recently, 
as the result of an obstinate but wholly un- 
successful attack on the Special Service camp 
at Locninh, near the Cambodian border. 
For an entire regiment to assault a Special 
Service camp (with a garrison of eight or 
nine Americans plus perhaps 300 South 
Vietnamese) and to fail disastrously in the 
attempt, is something that really offers food 
for though. In addition, the 273d lost some- 
thing like a quarter of its effectives in this 
fighting. 

What then is more important? The fact 
that an American unit had some bad luck, 
which came through in full force here at 
home? Or the fact that the proudest, tough- 
est and most celebrated VC division is now in 

-ruins, which has not even been men- 
tioned before these words were written? 

No one with the least interest in the 
progress of the war can have any doubt 
about the right answer to the foregoing 
questions. Why, then, does the war's real 
pattern and trend fail to come through here 
at home? 

In part, the answer to this further question 
is not pleasant for anyone proud of being a 
newspaperman. For example, this war has 
had only two really decisive battles to date. 
The newspaper that claims pre-eminence in 
this country reported the first of these two 
battles exclusively in terms of U.S. losses, 
with hardly a mention of the fearful defeat 
the enemy was suffering. It then denied that 
the main body of the enemy had even been 
engaged in the second decisive battle, which 
was also a fearful enemy defeat. 

Mainly, however, the difficulty arises from 
the sheer complexity of the war's pattern, 
which is enormously hard to convey in a 
balanced way. Meanwhile, the main point to 
note is quite simple. The true pattern and 
trend of the war are in fact rather accurate- 
ly indicated by the foregoing summary of the 
state of the 9th VC division. In military 
terms, as well as in political terms the Amer- 
ican and Allied efforts are at last beginning 
to pay off. 


We Are Making It Easier for the Com- 
munists To Make It Harder for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
news editor of Los Angeles radio station 
KPOL, Mr. James Marine, recently 
broadcast a five-part commentary on the 
subject of trade with the Communist 


oc, 

In this public service broadcast Mr. 
Marine gave an excellent presentation 
on a subject vital to all of us and I am 
sure that Members of Congress will be 
interested in his observations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the commentary for inclusion in 
the Recorp: 
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We Ann MAKING Ir EASIER. ror THE COM- 
MUNISTS. To MAKE Ir HARDER FOR Us 

As is pretty widely known, Russia and her 
communist satellites recently announced a 
sharp increase in aid to the North Viet- 
namese. As is not so widely known, Presi- 
dent Johnson recently announced his inten- 
tion to sharply increase U.S. trade with Rus- 
sia and her communist satellites. If these 
two announcements strike you as self-con- 
tradictory, you’ve hit upon the root of a 
great deal of new controversy in Washington. 

Even if you don't believe Communist 
threats that they're going to bury capiti- 
talism, there’s no question that the Reds 
are bitterly competitive with us—politically, 
militarily and economically ... 50 any help 
we give them is at least aiding a powerful 
competitor if not a sworn enemy, It would 
take some very compelling arguments to 
proye that such help benefits us. 

In this series of commentaries, therefore, 
I'm going to review the major ingredients 
of this policy: the arguments the adminis- 
tration presents in favor of East-West trade; 
the degree to which the stated goals of such 
trade have been reached; the kinds of prod- 
ucts, materials and services involved in this 
trade; the arguments against trading with 
the communists; and some of the legisla- 
tion now pending that would affect such 
trade, 

It should be noted first that the United 
States has been helping the Soviet economy 
since 1929, when we provided technical 
know-how and materials for the construc- 
tion of the Magnitogorsk blast furnace— 
which still, incidentally, is the largest in the 
world, It was, in fact, U.S. technology that 
built Russia's industrial base in the early 
1930s . .. and some of the factories we 
helped build then still produce the great 
bulk of all Russian automobiles, trucks and 
tractors. 

Following World War Two, it was Amer- 
ican expertise and millions of tons of Amer- 
ican materiel that helped Russia get back 
on her feet . . and, of course, in the proc- 
ess, helped the somewhat shaken Communist 
regime to reentrench itself. 

Today, according to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, we trade with the Communists—and 
should trade more—for five basic reasons: 
we hope to build bridges of understanding, 
so that the Communists will become less 
hostile and, perhaps, positively amicable; we 
hope to decrease the dependence of Russian 
satellites on Russia, partially by converting 
their dependence to us; we need badly to 
Improve our balance of payments, by bring- 
ing in more dollars; if we don't furnish the 
Communists with the equipment they need, 
somebody else will . . 80 it might as well 
be American firms making the buck instead 
of English or French or somebody else; and, 
finally, we hope to divert the Soviets’ his- 
torical emphasis on military production to 
non-military, by bolstering their domestic 
economy. 

Furthermore, as President Johnson said 
recently, we're not going to let the Vietnam- 
ese war stand in the way of trying to be 
friends with Russia, even if Russia is help- 
ing our enemy! 

All right, let's look at those arguments, 
one-by-one, to see how they have borne up 
in the light of experience, logic or plain ordi- 
nary morality, Have the Communists become 
less hostile, for example, because of our 
nearly three decades of helping to bolster 
their economy? The answer, no matter how 
optimistically one may view the world, must 
be a resounding No!“ 

The Communists have steadily increased 
their support of North Vietnam, and vowed 
to increase it further—and they consistently 
refuse to use their influence in behalf of 
peace, The Communists were openly involved 
in triggering the Israeli-Arab war, certainly 
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with no intention of benefiting us, and they 
are now involved in replacing the equipment 
the Arabs lost in that fracas. The Russians, 
by their own admission, continue to pour 
huge amounts of materiel and money into 
Cuba, as well as technical personnel 
and provide funds, training and personnel 
for Communist bands throughout Latin 
America and Africa, 

The Chinese Communists showed their 
gratitude for several years of trade with 
Great Britain by wrecking the British em- 
bassy in Peking, beating up all the embassy 
personnel they could lay their hands on and 
ordering all their representatives in London 
to attack the English bobbies with axes and 
baseball-bats. R 

Furthermore, as the F.B.I. has reported. 
Communist espionage in the U.S. has intensi- 
fied in recent years, not lessened, and has 
spread into so many forms that, for all 
practical purposes, every Russian citizen in 
America can be considered a potential spy: 

And to top it all off, the Communists talk 
as nastily as they act; the U.S. is still the 
brunt of practically every outrageous insult 
the Russians and their satellites can think 
of .. . and there's been a noticeable up- 
surge in these tirades in just the past few 
months. 

Would anybody really insist, therefore, 
that trade has made the Communists any 
more cooperative, any less hostile toward us? 
I would hope not, but still, the pro-trade 
people have the other arguments to fall back 
on. 

The second argument is that trade will 
somehow wean Russia’s satellites away from 
Russia and toward us, and make them a little 
more democratic in the process, Experience 
however, proves that this hasn’t happened, 
either. Every Russian satellite is furnishing 
aid to North Vietnam and bragging about its 
solidarity with Russia in nourishing the fight 
against the United States. In addition, there 
are proven instances of material we've 
shipped to satellites which they immediately 
forwarded to Mother Russia, though it 
theoretically was destined for them... 
and, worse yet, of material that's been trans- 
ferred from our ships to, for example, Polish 
ships, and sent straight to North Vietnam. 

With the possible exception of Rumania’s 
refusal to condemn Israel in the recent war, 
I cannot recall a single instance in which 
Russian’s satellites have not actively sided 
with Russia, and against us, on any impor- 
tant issue, despite all our efforts to convince 
those satellites that we love them. 

In fact, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, our ald to satellites actually 
strengthens their allegiance to Communism 
and their resistance to change. The Journal 
points out, for example, that Rumania 
waited, in 1964, until being assured of a U.S. 
trade deal, then issued an edict forbidding 
even discussions of reform. and that 
Yugoslavia’s alleged relaxation of totalitarian 
methods occurred only after we threatened 
to cut off trade with Tito two years ago. 

At this rate, if we have to rely on trade to 
break up the Russian bloc, we'll run out of 
goods first! 

The administration also argues that trade 
with the Communists is beneficial to us be- 
cause it improves our total balance-of-pay- 
ments picture. Well, in 1966, our East-West 
trade, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, netted us a paltry 20-million dollars, 
against a loss, in the total balance of pay- 
ments that year, of more than one-and- 
quarter billion dollars . . which compari- 
son ought to take care of that argument 
without further comment. 

Actually, it's not the dollar volume of such 
trade that's important, but the products and 
services and, most significant, the political 
elements, involved in the trade. As Nikita 
Khrushchey said, “We value trade least for 
economic reasons and most for political rea- 
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tons”. And yet, just to show you how in- 
tenscly the administration clings to this dis- 
Credited argument, Averell Harriman—a 
leading administration spokesman—said a 
Year ago that people who oppose the balance- 
Of-payments proposition are, in his words, 
“bigoted and pig-headed’—that’s right, 
“bigoted and pig-headed” if you disagree, ac- 
cording to Averell Harriman. 

The administration's fourth argument Is— 
and there's no nicer word for it—pure eco- 
Nomic harlotry. That's the argument that 
says we should supply the Reds because if 
we: don't, the Reds will go elsewhere 
Which is the equivalent of saying—if you'll 
Temember the recent articles in Life on the 
Activities of the Mafia—that you might just 
as well play the slots because somebody else 
will if you don’t. Furthermore, if the Com- 
Munists could, in fact, get what they want 
elsewhere, they wouldn't be yenning so fran- 

y to deal with us. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that they can’t get the quality, speed 
Of delivery, service and replacement parts 
from anybody else; we make the best and 
Sometimes the only kind of materials they 
Need the most, and if they didn't get them 
from us, they couldn't get them any place. 
They would, in other words, have to make 
them themselves, if they could or wanted to. 

Now, the administration’s final argument 
is that our bolstering the Communists do- 
Mestic economy will divert them from their 
emphasis on the military, which is, on its 
face, completely illogical. The opposite, in 
Tact, is true: bolstering their domestic econ- 
Omy actually has helped them strengthen 
their military production .. for the simple 
reason that every ruble they save on non- 
Military needs—factories and chemicals and 
Wheat and so forth—it another ruble they 
can spend on military needs. 

Our Joint Economic Committee has re- 
Ported, for instance, that Russia's industrial 
defense establishment has grown at a rate 
twice as fast as its domestic economy. A 
Russian economist has admitted that 30-to- 
40 million people are employed in that in- 
dustrial defense establishment—30-to-40 per 
cent of all the workers {4 Russia—and that 
Only 15 million or so work in other, non- 
agricultural Jobs. It's no wonder the Reds 
Pine so longingly for our products and our 

cal expertise, no wonder they're still 
using factories we helped them build before 
World War Two, and no wonder they still pro- 
duce less than one-and-a-half million auto- 
Mobiles for a total population of over 230 mil- 
lion people, 

Furthermore, as the C.I.A. has reported, 
there is absolutely no evidence that the Com- 
Munists plan any change in their present 
Policy of emphasizing military-and-political 
efforts to the continuing detriment of their 
domestic economy. 

Why the United States should pull Russia's 
domestic chestnuts out of the fire and there- 
by strengthen their defense industry— 
especially when the Communists obviously 
don’t care that much about the domestic 
scene themselves—is incomprehensible to me. 
But what makes it even more incomprehen- 
sible is that many of the items we've licensed 
tor export to Russia could be used for defense 
purposes as well as non-defense. Let's just 
revie / a few examples: 

+++ nearly half-a-million dollars worth of 
diethylene glycol, which is used for, among 
Other things, explosives and liquid rocket 
Propcliants; 

more than 6-million dollars worth of 
chemical wood pulp, which sounds innocent 
enough except that it’s used to make solid 
Tocket fuels; 

++. computers and computer parts, which 
the Russians admit they can't duplicate; 

++. precision machine tools, in which the 
Reds also confess they're inept .. jet atr- 
Craft engines . . rifle-cleaning com- 
Pounds . . . diamond drill bits—which no- 
body else can supply—to help produce more 
oll... chemicals of all kinds... and count- 
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less varieties of scientific instruments, in- 
cluding ones to measure radiation, aircraft 
flight performance and the quality of so- 
phisticated optics. 

The lists of such harmless little, non- 
strategic items run for pages and pages in 
government documents. The Department of 
Commerce was even ready to ship the 
Communists an instrument to improve the 
accuracy of Soviet missiles until South Da- 
kota Senator Karl Mundt found out about 
it, last winter, and forced them to cancel the 
license. 

Furthermore, the Department of Com- 
merce—under constant harassment from the 
White House to free more items for export 
and to speed up the granting of applica- 
tions for product shipment removed some 
400 items from the previously restricted list 
of trade goods, last fall.. and did so with- 
out checking with the major intelligence 
organizations to determine if any of those 
items had strategic value. The Department 
said it had checked with what it called the 
“intelligence community”, but when Cali- 
fornia Congressman Glen Lipscomb asked 
the intelligence agencies of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Defense Department about it, 
not one of them said they’d been asked for 
technical advice, 

And that's not the only subterfuge going 
on. Another government report on items for 
export to the Communist bloc deliberately 
omitted a full list of types of machine tools 
because, said the committee which issued 
the report, “publication might upset normal 
commercial relationships“. Result: nobody 
knew what was on the list until Congress 
got extracurious. 

This haphazard, sometimes downright 
secretive, approval of commerce-for-com- 
munists takes on special meaning in view 
of the fact that the very communists we're 
helping so much by our trade are helping 
other communists to kill Americans. Com- 
menting on this paradox, South Dakota Sen- 
ator Karl Mundt stated last summer, “Amer- 
icans are getting sick to their stomachs with 
an administration policy which is increasing 
American casualties through the supplies we 
send to the Communist states, which in turn 
are used to shoot and kill American boys 

. . in Vietnam”, 

This continuing policy of shipping mate- 
riel and technical expertise to Communist 
nations has not only provoked a rash of 
proposed legislation in Washington, but has 
caused a large number of Red-trade advo- 
cates to have second thoughts about the 
benefits, wisdom and morality of such trade. 

Russia and her satellites are—without the 
slightest reticence about it—supplying North 
Vietnam with hundreds of million of dollara 
worth of materiel to support their war effort 
against us, including, of course, missiles, air- 
craft and weapons. Russia’s aid to the North 
Vietnamese increased 50 per cent in 1966 
over 1965, rose again in 1967 and, according 
to the Russians, will rise sharply this year. 
An estimated 80 per cent of all North Viet- 
nam's imported war materiel comes from 
Russia and her satellites. 

There's no question—evyen in the minds of 
administration spokesmen—that our present 
trade with Russia and her satellites makes 
it easier for them to help the North Viet- 
namese, though the pro-trade people do ar- 
gue that the difference isn’t significant. 

There’s more to this argument, of course, 
than the mere practical consideration of 
whether our trading with Eastern Europe 
helps North Vietnam prolong its war against 
us. There also is the moral question. As Sen- 
ator Mundt puts it, “Never before in our his- 
tory have we found it conscionable to trade 
with the enemy in time of war.” New York 
Congressman Paul Fino states, “There is no 
moral justification for giving aid to those 
nations who are supplying our enemies in 
Vietnam.” And California Congressman Glen 
Lipscomb says, “I am utterly unable to un- 
derstand how it makes any sense to help 
equip the Communists who are assisting ag- 
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gressors to kill and maim our soldiers in 
Vietnam.” 

Certainly this policy of trading with peo- 
ple who openly capitalize on that trade to 
help our enemies, is something new in Amer- 
ican diplomacy. During the Korean War, for 
example, we cut our trade with Russia to 
virtually zero . . and during the crisis over 
the Berlin Wall's construction, we deferred 
all applications for export to the Communist 
bloc. Why, then, are we doing the opposite 
today, particularly when there's an amazing 
parallel between our increase in trade to the 
Communists and their increase, in trade to 
the North Vietnamese? 

I don’t know the answer to that question, 
and Tm not sure anybody does, but Senator 
Mundt smells more in it than just Iimmoral- 
ity, inconsistency and a lack of regard for the 
man fighting for us.” He says, “Communists 
are not idiots. They know that something ts 
lacking in our American desire to conclude 
this war successfully when we not only ship 
their side of the war hundreds of different 
types of the supplies they need, but also en- 
courage our American exporters. to expand 
even greater trade with the enemy...” And 
then he raises the question that may, in 
fact, be the answer: “Are we really interested 
in ending the war successfully? Or is this 
conflict to be prolonged as a sort of n giant 
W. P. A. project to give millions of dollars in 
profits to those in America who are privileged 
to sell supplies to the enemy in time of war? 
What really are the facts behind this curious 
and self-defeating, war-prolonging trade 
policy?” 

Well, there are two ways to find out “what 
really are the facts”, The first is to stop all 
trade with the Communist bloc immediately 
and the second is to launch a saturation in- 
vestigation of the entire subject. 

If you agree that we should stop bolstering 
Communist economies, the first thing you 
can do is express your support for legisla- 
tion now pending in Washington that would 
both halt our trade and initiate a thorough 
study of the entire subject, 

Senator Karl Mundt, for example, has a 
bill that would slap an embargo on the ex- 
port of all items to Communist countries 
furnishing materiel to North Vietnam. The 
bill—which is Number 2908—presently is 
idling in the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. You should, therefore, write a 
letter to Senators George Murphy and 
Thomas Kuchel, asking them to see that 
Senate Bill 2908 gets some action and 
you should send a carbon of your letter to 
Senator John Sparkman, who's chairman of 
the Banking & Currency Committee. 

There's another piece of legislation kick- 
ing around both the House and the Senate 
that would bar a 50-million-dollar loan from 
the Export-Import Bank to Russia to help the 
Reds build an automobile plant. It’s known 
generally as the Fino bill, and you should 
write your Congressman and the two Call- 
fornia Senators urging them to support 
Fino’s proposal to stop the use of 
Import Bank funds for the benefit of the 
Communist. r 

Finally, California Congressman Glen Lips- 
comb has introduced a resolution—House 
Resolution Number 847—which calls for the 
establishment of a Congressional Committee 
to make a complete investigation of such 
topics as the impact of East-West trade on 
our national and international interests, its 
effect on the productivity and capability of 
nations aiding North Vietnam or any 
potential tinder-box, and the effectiveness of 
U.S. controls on exports to Communist na- 
tions. Lipscomb says, inciden- 
tally, that present Export Control rules and 
practices are a “farce”, 

The Lipscomb resolution is pending before 
the House Rules Committee, so you should 
send a carbon of your letter on House Resolu- 
tion 847 to Congressman William Colmer, 
the Rules Chairman. 

If enough people will write to their Con- 
gresmen and Senators about the whole 
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subject of Communist trade and specifically 
about these three pieces of legislation, I can 
promise you, you'll see some action. 

But there’s something else you can do, 
too: you can refuse to do business with 
companies that currently do business with 
Communists. After all, American business is 
under no obligation to trade with countries 
that help our enemies, even if the admin- 
istration urges them to do so. In my opinion, 
it all boils down to a simple question of a 
modicum of morality versus a maximum of 
greed, and any company that will opt for 
greed doesn't deserve your business. 

Find out, therefore, if your own company 
selis anything to the Communist bloc, and 
keep an eye open for stories in newspapers 
and trade magazines about other companies 
who seem to think a dollar is more important 
than winning a wat. Then write those com- 
panies a letter or, if you want, send them 
these five commentaries .. . but in any case, 
hit them where they obviously will feel it the 
most: in their pocketbooks, If we can show 
American businessmen that—all questions 
of morality aside—it is very bad business to 
trade with Communists ...and if we can 
simultaneously show Congress that it is very 
bad politics to trade with Communists ... 
we can end what Senator Mundt calls this 
"incomprehensible, morally indefensible pol- 
icy” of making it easier for our enemies to 
make it harder for us. 


The Late Adm. Ivan Ernest Bass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday here in Washington, retired 
Rear Adm. Ivan Ernest Bass died. 

Admiral Bass enjoyed a long career in 
the Navy, which he loved and to which 
he dedicated his life. He was a member 
of a outstanding south Mississippi fam- 
ily. His brothers and sisters are prom- 
inent in their own right in their chosen 
fields of business and medicine. His par- 
ents founded the Bass Pecan Nursery 
in Lumberton, Miss., which developed 
into the largest pecan nursery in the 
world. It is now operated by the ad- 
miral’s brother, Houston, and other 
members of the family. 

A great and patriotic man, who truly 
rendered yeoman service to his coun- 
try, has passed into the great beyond. 

The Washingon Star carried the 
following account of the passing of this 
able and distinguished naval officer: 

Ap. Ivan E. Sass DIES, ENGINEER FOR Navy, 90 

Retired Navy Rear Adm, Ivan E. Bass, 90, a 
Navy engineer for more than 50 years and a 
founding member of the Army-Navy Country 
Club, died yesterday of a heart attack at his 
home, 3601 Connecticut Ave. NW. 

He had lived in Washington since his re- 
tirement in 1947 and worked on family gen- 
ealogy, publishing two volumes. 

Adm. Bass was the senior member of the 
Bureau of Ships’ settlement review and prop- 
erty disposal board from 1944 to 1947. 

In his long career as a naval engineer, he 
had been head of the machinery division of 
tre New York and Boston Navy Yards, served 
as engineer officer on four battleships and 
served as fleet engineer of the Asiatic Fleet 
under Adm. Montgomery Taylor. 

He held the Boston Navy Yard post during 
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the years of World War I, after which he 
came to Washington to join the Navy's board 
of inspection and survey. He then stayed 
here, except for his three years with the 
Asiatic fleet, from 1931 to 1934, and five years 
as the Navy's inspector of machinery at the 
Newport News (Va.) Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co. 

Born near Carley, Miss., Adm, Bass gradu- 
ated from the U.S. Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis in 1901. 

Besides being a founding member of the 
Army-Navy Country Club, he was a member 
of the Mississippi Historical Society, the 
Devon and Cornwall Records Society, the 
Mississippi and National Genealogical Soci- 
eties and the New York Yacht Club. 

Adm, Bass leaves his wife, Florence; two 
brothers, Dr. Charles C. of New Orleans, and 
Houston of Lumberton, Miss., and two sis- 
ters, Dr. Cora B. Pigford and Mrs. Wreathe 
B. Hoey, both of Lumberton. 

Graveside services will be at 2 p.m. tomor- 
row in Arlington Cemetery, 


Clear Air Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when America’s air and water pollution 
problems are growing at a rate faster 
than corrective action, it is pleasing to 
learn of a local success story in the strug- 
gle against air pollution. 

, Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
enclose such a story from the November 
2, 1967, issue of the Detroit News. The 
article follows: 
BUDD CLEARS Am IN East SIDE FEUD 
(By Richard A. Ryan) 

Foundries, as a rule, do not make particu- 
larly good neighbors. 

But don't try to tell that to a group of 
people in the Conner-Charlevolx area on De- 
troſt's east side. 

They might give you a heated argument 
that the Budd Co. gray iron foundry at 12141 
Charlevoix is a darn good neighbor. 

But it took a lot of “neighborly” actions on 
the part of the foundry to get into their 
good graces. 
“The Budd people have been just wonder- 
ful,” said Mrs, Frances Cipresso, 52, of 2224 
Lakewood. They've done a lot in this area.“ 

In fact, Budd’s neighbors think so much 
of the company that the Detroit Committee 
for Neighborhood Conservation and Improved 
Housing recently gave plant manager Rob- 
ert W. Haeberlein a special award. 

It cited Budd for “imagination in creating 
a spirit of cooperation between industry and 
nearby residential areas.” 

Everything wasn't always so pleasant, 

It wasn’t long ago that residents of the 
area were locked in battle with Budd over air 
pollution. 

This was probably one of the dirtiest 
neighborhoods in the country,” said Mrs. 
Cipresso, president of the Jefferson-Mack 
Community Council. 

“The soot and ash in the air ruined the 
paint on cars and homes, and some persons 
had to be given medical treatment for their 
eyes. 

“The sidewalks and streets were always 
dirty and it was impossible to hang laundry 
outdoors. At times you couldn't even see 
across the street.” 

For three years area residents protested and 
pleaded for the company to do something. 


f- 
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Some picketed the City-County Bullding, de- 
manding City Council action against the 
foundry. 

Budd officials were well aware of the prob- 
lem, however, and had been seeking ways to 
do something about it, 

They commissioned the American Air Filter 
Co., of Louisville, to devise a pollution con- 
trol system that would effectively serve an 
iron foundry. 

Last February a $1 million system was in- 
stalled, which Budd officials estimate will cost 
them $80,000 to $100,000 annually to main- 
tain. 

“It’s wonderful here now,” Mrs. Cipresso 
said. “You would never know it was the same 
neighborhood. We have no pollution problem 
whatsoever.” 

When Budd decided to be a good neighbor, 
it didn’t stop with pollution control. 

The company also planted hundreds of 
cedar trees, constructed attractive fencing 
around open storage areas, and painted the 
exterior of all its buildings. 

“See,” said Mrs. Cipresso, 
make good neighbors.” 


“foundries can 


Communists Object to Integrated 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, when Com- 
munist diplomats in Washington, D.C., 
objected to their children being used as 
guinea pigs and laboratory statistics in 
publice schools, the U.S, State Depart- 
ment put its foot down and said no“ 
there can be no transfer by white chil- 
dren—even if Reds—to escape from 
heavily Negro schools. 

So the experiment in international 
mixing ended. The Poles, Czechs, and 
Bulgarians have taken their children out 
of public schools and placed them in pri- 
vate schools just like an American. This 
proves that even Communist parents 
love their little children. 

And our State Department is upset 
worrying about our image overseas. 
Which image? The image that every- 
thing not compulsory is now mandatory, 
or the image of fear that the foreigners 
may find out that even Communists do 
not like Big Brother regulations. Maybe 
what we need is a domestic branch of the 
State Department to concern itself with 
our image with our own people. 

I ask that the news release from the 
November 6 U.S. News & World Report 
follow my remarks in the RECORD: 

A RACE PROBLEM FOR THE DIPLOMATIC 

Corrs | 

WasHiIncton.—Racial violence in Wash- 
ington schools has become a problem for the 
State Department, 

Some white foreign diplomats complain 
that their children attending public school 
are being beaten and intimidated by Negro 
pupils. One youngster was hospitalized after 
a beating. 

The diplomats appealed to the State De- 
partment for help in getting their children 
transferred out of the predominantly Negro 
school, 

But the Department was told that a recent 
federal-court ruling forbids transfer by white 
children to escape from heavily Negro schools, 
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Instead, arrangements were made for in- 
creased police patrols around the school. 

“By international agreement, we must pro- 
tect diplomats and their families,” a State 
Department spokesman said. 

The complaining diplomats are attached to 
the embassies of Communist countries—Po- 
land, Czechosloyakia, and Bulgaria. Three 
diplomats withdrew their children from the 
Public schools. 

Commented the State Department spokes- 
man: This is very bad for our image over- 


New Opportunities in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues in the Congress are by now well 
aware of my long and continuing interest 
in U.S. relations with the Pacific na- 
tions. As I see the thrust of the future, 
no single element of national policy is 
more determinative of our future than is 
our stance with the emerging, modern- 
izing countries of the Pacific basin. In 
terms of all the dynamics of society, be 
they economic, political, or cultural, the 
sheer weight of the potential of the Far 
East is impressive. 

We, like our counterparts of other 
days, are overly impressed by the prob- 
lems of our times. Lost from view and 
absent from appreciation is the full fow 
of history. It is not unlikely that the next 
most important chapter in the history 
of man on this evershrinking globe will 
be the full participation by the Asian na- 
tions in the flow of events in the modern 
world. 

Our policies in this important region 
should include, therefore, positive and 
far-reaching programs which will pro- 
vide for us a viable and vibrant partner- 
ship in this new and impressive develop- 
ing area, 

The very able and distinguished ad- 
ministrator of our Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, Mr. William S. 
Gaud, clearly and ably sets forth three 
basic reasons for the United States to 
divorce itself from a myopic vision of 
the Far East which places Vietnam and 
its kind of problems in the dominant po- 
sition. History will prove that this con- 
flict will only have importance and un- 
derstanding when seen in relation to the 
great awakening of one-half of the world 
population, and the direction in which 
the tremendous energies and resources of 
this region are turned. 

Our concern, I am convinced, must be 
for regional improvements based on re- 
gional cooperation which will weave the 
basic fabric for peace within a frame- 
work of freedom. If Vietnam is not an 
important part of ‘this great endeavor, 
then I misread the history of our times 
badly. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the article on 
New Opportunities in Asia to the mem- 
bership, and suggest that it be read with 
critical appreciation for a constructive, 
progressive policy of the United States 
for the Pacific community. 
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New OPPORTUNITIES IN ASIA 


(By William S. Gaud, Administrator, Agency 
for International Development) 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the 
United States today, the Far East and Asia 
are constantly in our minds. But many of us 
take too myopic a view of that part of the 
world. We tend to see the Far East largely 
in terms of conflict in Viet-Nam. We tend 
to equate the problems of Viet-Nam with the 
problems of Asia. They are related, yes, but 
they are clearly not synonymous. 

I do not mean to downgrade the impor- 
tance of the struggle in Viet-Nam. But it is 
only part of the Asian picture. And we must 
not let it blind us to new developments in 
Asia which are creating new opportunities 
for Asians and Americans alike; opportuni- 
ties for better understanding, for higher liv- 
ing standards, for continued economic prog- 
ress, for more trade and investment. Indeed, 
one can hope, opportunities that will bring 
closer our dream of a peaceful future. 

These new opportunities arise out of three 
separate but related trends. One is the trend 
toward regionalism—the growing ability of 
Asians to work together. The second is the 
growing strength of many of the region's 
national economies. The third is a better 
understanding of the food and population 
problem which threatens Asia’s future, an 
increased willingness to deal with that prob- 
lem, and a growing ability to do so. 

In the past, the colonial presence tended to 
direct Asians not toward each other but out 
toward colonial parents. Today, colonialism 
is dead and the attitudes of colonialism are 
fast disappearing. The distances of culture 
and space which have diveded the region are 
closing. Asians are becoming more aware of 
each other and more used to each other. 

Young people studying in each other's 
countries show this new consciousness and 
are strengthening it. More than 2,300 non- 
Japanese Aslan students—Tatwanese, Indo- 
nesians, Thais, and Malaysians—were study- 
ing in Japan a year or so ago. On Taiwan, 
there were about 2,000 foreign Asian stu- 
dents—overseas Chinese, Vietnamese, Kore- 
ans, Japanese, Thais, and Malaysians, In 
Australia, Americans were studying next to 
4.000 Malnysians, Indonesians, Thais, and 
Vietnamese. 

Asians today grow up knowing more about 
their neighbors and their region. One of the 
byproducts of this knowledge is what we 
bureaucrats call regionalism. This is as much 
an attitude—a knowledge of neighbors and 
a sense of community—as it is pacts and 
meetings. 

But in the Far East today regionalism also 
means formal cooperation between nations. 
ECAFE, the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, has been 
a leader in this direction. These days, ECAFE 
has a lot of company. A continuing stream of 
meetings and associations now focuses on 
Asia ahd the Far East as a region, For exam- 
ple: 

ASPAC, the Asian and Pacific Council, 
joins nine nations with varying views in co- 
operation on practical problems. 

ASEAN, the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations, is a new five-country combination 
with an economic orlentation. 

Agreements on trade and for joint export 
promotion are multiplying, 

Recent meetings have drawn together 
Asian and Pacific foreign ministers, labor 
ministers, and development, banking, and 
planning officials—all focusing on the Far 
East as a region or one of its subregions. ` 

All this is only a beginning. There is still 
a long way to go in terms of both economic 
and political cooperation. But cooperation 
requires a starting polnt—a way to get off 
dead center, As Macaulay pointed out, “there 
cannot be efficient cooperation if men pro- 


1 Address made before the 1967 conference 
on Asia of the Far Fast-American Council at 
New York, N.Y., on Oct. 4. 
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ceed on the principle that they must not 
te for one object unless they agree 
about other objects.” In the Far East, Asians 
are following this precept, taking an empiri- 
cal and practical road that is leading them 
steadily on to closer cooperation. 
MOVING SPIRIT WITHIN ASIA 


The United States is deeply interested in 
this trend toward regionalism. The peace 
and stability of Asia and the Pacific are in- 
separable from world peace. And regional 
cooperation and regional strength offer the 
best chance of peace and stability in the 
Far East. It is United States policy to sup- 
port regional development by backing co- 
operative Asian initiatives. We also en- 
courage international organizations and 
other developed nations to support such ef- 
forts. But the initiative, the moving spirit, 
the drive, the real urge to get on with it— 
these can only come from within the region. 

And they are. For example, seven nations 
in the region have already joined together 
in SEAMES, the Southeast Asian Ministers 
of Education Secretariat. Their purpose: to 
strengthen education in fields closely related 
to the development of the region, They have 
planned a number of regional projects which 
are beyond the capacities of the individual 
countries of the Far East. Among them: 

A regional center for education in science 
and mathematics, to be inaugurated in 
Penang, Malaysia, this coming January, 

An Asian institute of technology in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, to raise the level of Asian 
engineering. 

A regional English language center, due 
to open in Singapore next summer. (English 
continues to be the international language— 
and the language of business—in much of 
the Far East.) 

A regional center for graduate study and 
research In agriculture at Los Bafios in the 
Philippines. 

The United States has informed the edu- 
cation ministers that it is prepared to join 
in supporting these projects, provided others 
contribute their fair share. Here is an ex- 
cellent example of Asian enterprise that de- 
serves support from non-Asian sources. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of re- 
gional Initiative in the Far East to date is the 
Asian Development Bank. Regional members 
subscribed 60 percent of the Bank's capital. 
Non-Asian nations subscribed the other 40 
percent. The United States subscribed 20 
percent—the same amount as Japan, 

The Bank is moving ahead, It is almost 
fully staffed. It is considering loan projects. 
It is already furnishing technical assistance 
to some of the countries of the region. 

The main purpose of the Bank's ordinary 
capital is to finance the foreign exchange 
costs of projects that will return investment 
quickly and directly: In its regular lending 
operations, the Bank must remain a hard 
money institution. Only by using conven- 
tional banking standards can it preserve its 
credit standing and procure funds from con- 
ventional market sources. 

However, the foreign exchange resources 
of the Bank’s prospective borrowers are im- 
ited. Some projects—though they may be 
worthwhile and sound—would necessarily b2 
ineligible for financing by the Bank if they 
had to proceed on hard loan terms. This 
means that the Aslan Development Bank, 
like the Word Bank, must be in a position 
to make some development loans on easy 
terms. The Asian Bank needs a soft loan 
window to fulfill its whole purpose in the 
region. 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK SPECIAL FUNDS 

It is planned to carry out this soft loan 
function by providing the Bank with Special 
Funds to mest critical needs in the region. 
The Bank has already agreed to administer 
s Special Fund for Agriculture. Other Funds 
have been discussed informally—one for 
development of the Mekong River Valley, an- 
other for regional transportation and com- 
munications. 
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The Fund for Agriculture is the result of 
Japanese initiative, specifically, the initia- 
tive of Foreign Minister Takeo Miki. Japan 
has announced she wll contribute $100 mil- 
lion to this fund, subject to matching con- 
tributions. Other countries—Canada, for 
one—have also indicated they plan to con- 
tribute to this Fund. 

There are also hopes for a Special Fund 
to develop the Mekong Valley. The valley is 
as large as the combined area of California 
and New Tork. Its population—30 million— 
is expected to double around the turn of the 
century. 

Much of the area is undeveloped and 
poor—drought ridden and choked with dust 
half the year, threatened by floods the other 
half. But the Mekong could generate two 
or three times as much power as our Mis- 
souri. With irrigation and flood control, 
agriculture in the valley could support a 
substantial export trade as well as twice the 
present population. 

The Mekong Development Program is an 
excellent example of international coopera- 
tion in the region. Over 25 nations, 13 in- 
ternational agencies, and four foundations 
have been involved to date. Contributions 
from all these sources have totalled some 
$113 million, much of it for construction. 
The United States contributed $26 million 
of this, roughly one-quarter. 

As many of you know, the Mekong Devel- 
opment Program long ago passed the talking 
stage. Extensive work and planning have 
gone forward in the fields of irrigation, 
power, flood control, soil conditions, and the 
like. Two small dams in northeast Thailand 
are already producing electric power. Engi- 
neering has begun for a dam on the Nam 
Ngum, a tributary of the Mekong in Laos, 
about 40 miles north of Vientiane. Seven 
nations from outside Southeast Asia are in- 
volved in the Nam Ngum project—plus Laos, 
Thailand, and the World Bank acting as ad- 
ministrator. Laos will sell power from the 
dam to Thailand. Thailand is to supply 
cement and power to build it. 10 

Plans for a third Special Fund —to finance 
regional transportation and communica- 
tions—were discussed last month in Kuala 
Lumpur. The historical routes in Asia and 
the Pacific lead out instead of binding the 
countries of the region together. Develop- 
ment of the area will require improved trans- 
portation and communications between 
countries as well as within countries. The 
Kuala Lumpur meeting proposed a survey 
of regional needs. In time, it is hoped, the 
Asian Development Bank will provide some 
of the financing to meet those needs. 

Last week the President sent to the Con- 
gress a proposal for a $200 million United 
States contribution to the three Special 
Funds of the Asia Development Bank. His 
proposal envisaged that this contribution 
would be less than half the total amount of 
these funds, which, as I have said, will be 
loaned on concessional terms to finance 
priority projects. I hope the Congress will act 
favorably on the President's proposal. The 
Asian Development Bank is in a position to 
play a most important part in the develop- 
ment of the region, and it is very much in 
our interest to support it. 

ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


There are no doubt many factors which 
account for the growling spirit of cooperation 
and neighborliness in the Far East. But one 
of the most important, it seems to me, is the 
new assurance—the new self-confidence— 
which has come with the growth and success 
of one national economy in the region after 
another. 


Japan is of course the outstanding case in 


point. The United States today knows Japan 
not only as the strongest free nation in 
Asia—indeed, one of the fastest growing na- 
tions in the world—but as a trader setting 


For text, see Bulletin of Oct. 16, 1967, 
p. 508. 
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new standards of commercial competition. 
The growth of Japanese exports has been 
breathtaking. We also know that the peace 
and stability of the Far East will require 
close cooperation between the Governments 
of Japan and the United States. 

Japan has joined the ranks of the aid 
donors. We expect to see a steady increase in 
her contributions to the development of her 
neighbors. She is beginning to share the skills 
which have made Japanese agriculture a 
model for much of the Far East. As I have 
already said, the Special Fund for Agriculture 
was n Japanese suggestion. 

Many of Japan’s neighbors are also well on 
their way to self-sufficiency. Exports are up 
throughout most of the region. In 1966 
Korea’s reached $250 million—seven times 
the level of 1960. Taiwan's exports, which are 
on a relatively higher level, rose 17 percent 
last year alone. Taiwan and Korea are both 
outstanding examples of the progress that 
is possible when a strong, knowledgeable 
government combines effective self-help 
measures with adequate outside aid. 

Many Asian nations are enjoying high 
growth rates. In 1966 the economy of Korea 
showed a growth rate of 13 percent. Thailand 
Was next with 9 percent. Japan, Taiwan, Ma- 
laysia, and Pakistan also all made substantial 
progress in the past year. 

One of the denominators common to all 
countries high on the growth list is a vigorous 
and growing private sector. On Taiwan, the 
private sector now accounts for over two- 
thirds of total industrial production. Thai- 
land, Korea, Malaysia, Singapore—all these 
nations show what can be done by stimulat- 
ing private enterprise and private invest- 
ment. 

Recent events in Indonesia offer new hope 
not only for the Indonesians themselves but 
for Asia as a whole. Two years ago the In- 
donesian economy was headed for total col- 
lapse—the result of years of mismanage- 
ment. Today, Indonesia is headed in the di- 
rection of progress and growth. A new 
government is realining her foreign rela- 
tions and working resolutely and intelligently 
to solve her economic problems. 

The United States, together with Japan 
and a number of European nations, recently 
resumed aid to Indonesia. Indonesia has 
taken the self-help measures prescribed by 
the International Monetary Fund. The 
World Bank is taking a more active part in 
planning her development. We hope and ex- 
pect that Indonesia will continue to follow 
a course that will justify and encourage con- 
tinued aid from the nations of the free world 
and from the World Bank. Indonesia al- 
ready is joining the trend toward regional 
cooperation, She is now a member of both 
the Asian Bank and the SEAMES. She has 
rejoined the IMF and the World Bank. Quite 
a change from the position she occupied not 
very long ago. 

There are aiready indications that foreign 
Private investment is ready to move into 
Indonesia. This is a reflection of Indonesia's 
enormous wealth of natural resources and of 
the efforts the Indonesian Government is 
making to attract foreign investment and 
create a climate favorable to private enter- 
prise. But it seems to me this new interest 
in Indonesia also reflects increased confi- 
dence in Asia as a whole. The improvement 
in the business and investment climate 
throughout Asia works to the advantage of 
Indonesia as it does to that of the other 
nations of the region. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Let me now say a few words about the 
third area of opportunity in Asia; the oppor- 
tunity which exists in the fields of agricul- 
tural development and family planning. 

In many parts of Asia the outstanding 
problem is to secure food for a fast-growing 
population. Some say the problem is insur- 
mountable—that Asia faces a Malthusian 
catastrophe of enormous proportions. This 
year, a popular book by two brothers, Wil- 
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Mam and Paul Paddock, came out, predict- 
ing just that—‘‘Famine 1975!”—in its title. 

The Cassandras say there is now no way to 
avold the food-population squeeze. Time 15 
against us, they say—the issue is closed. I 
disagree. It is not too late to meet this prob- 
lem and bring it under control—provided 
that Asia prepares today to meet her needs 
10 and 15 years from now. 

We do have some leeway. The United 
States, Canada, Australia, and a few other 
countries with surplus food capacities should 
be able to meet the Asian food problem for 
the next 10, 12, or 15 years. But the time 
will come when this will no longer be true. 
The demand for food will ultimately rise t9 
the point where it can only be met if the 
nations of Asia and the developing nations 
in other parts of the world move to increase 
substantially thelr own agricultural produc- 
tion. 

There is, in fact, real movement in this 
direction. Through the greater use of fertlli- 
zers and pesticides, increased attention to 
research, more effective use of water and 
irrigation, more adequate provision for agri- 
cultural credit, wiser price policies, improved 
distribution systems, more equitable land 
tenure programs—in these and many other 
ways, the nations of Asia are beginning to 
tackle this immense problem. > 

There is the new miracle rice,“ for ex- 
ample, developed at the International Rice 
Research Institute at Los Bafios in the Phil- 
ippines. With proper irrigation, fertilization, 
and care, this short-stemmed variety can 
produce several times the yield of conyen- 
tional strains. Pakistan, the Philippines, In- 
dia, and Others are already putting it and 
other improved seeds into wide use. In July, 
Philippine Vice President [Fernando] Lopez 
said that miracle rice” would solve the Phil- 
ippines’ food shortage by 1969. 

There are also the new varieties of wheat 
developed in Mexico primarily through the 
efforts of the Rockefeller Foundation. These, 
too, are now beginning to be widely used in 
India, Pakistan, and Turkey, and will greatly 
multiply the yield per acre. 

Let me cite a few of the additional posi- 
tive developments in agriculture in the Far 
East in recent years. In Korea since 1960, 
fertilizer, irrigation, and reclamation have 
increased grain production by more than one- 
third. The Koreans are looking to end their 
dependence on grain imports under P,L.—480 
by 1971. 

On Taiwan, only a quarter of the land is 
arable, but half the people are agricultural. 
Raising farm income by 90 percent between 
1955 and 1965 was an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. Extensive land reform and farmers 
associations helped. Farm incomes on Tal- 
wan are now close to the national average. 

In Thailand, agricultural output has been 
going up 4½ percent yearly since 1960. This 
is well ahead of Thailand’s population in- 
crease; she is gaining in the war on hunger. 
Last year, Thailand helped to meet food 
deficits in Indla, Indonesia, Pakistan, and 
Viet-Nam, 

In five recent years, Pakistan tripled her 
use of fertilizer. The water supply in West 
Pakistan was expanded by 15 percent. In 
1966 droughts and war interrupted 5 years of 
healthy production gains. But this spring, 
another bumper wheat crop came in. The 
Pakistanis are shooting for grain self-suffi- 
ciency by 1970. 

This sort of progress is essential if we are 
to avoid the catastrophe which the Paddock 
brothers foresee, It is far too early to pre- 
dict success. But it is also much too early 
to proclaim failure. 

POPULATION TRENDS 

Improvements in agriculture, however, are 
not the whole story. Unless population curves 
turn downward, well below the levels pre- 
dicted by the Paddock brothers, the food- 
population squeeze will become acute in 
many parts of Asia. 

Japan is a nation which conquered its 
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Problem in a decade. After the war, Japan 
had one of the world's highest birth rates. 
Today, she has one of the lowest. But the 
Paddocks, stressing Japan's special character- 
istics, put her to one side as an exception. 
They write; “no government in any one of 
the hungry, soon to be starving nations is 
Physically capable or psychologically pre- 
pared to duplicate. Japan's success.” 
Rather, they say that “India is the bellwether 
that shows the path which the others, like 
sheep going to slaughter, are following.” 

The fact is that more than half the people 
in the world now live under governments 
that have policies of reducing birth rates. 
Eleven of these governments are in East and 
South Asia. 

Since 1963, the Koreans have cut their rate 
of population increase from about 3 percent 
to 2% percent. They expect to reach their 
target of 2 percent by 1970. On Taiwan, the 
government program has been steadily low- 
ering the birth rate for 10 years. The Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan is thoroughly commit- 
ted to a well-administered program that 
relies heavily on incentives to promote the 
distribution of contraceptives. Singapore 
and Hong Kong are beginning to get their 
problems under control. 

The Paddocks make a special point of rul- 
ing out hope for India. They write that In- 
dian agriculture is too antiquated. Its pres- 
ent government is too inefficient to inaugu- 
Tate Sasa a agricultural development 


1 I do not agree. India is now tack- 
ling her agricultural problem as she has 
never done before. The two worst monsoons 
of the century have prevented her from 
Teaping the benefits of new policies. This 
year, nearly 16 million acres are being 
Planted with new high-yielding wheat and 
rice. This year’s Indian grain crop, with a 
good monsoon, now seems almost certain to 
be the largest in her history. 

Another conclusion by the Paddocks is 
that the Indian Government has not only 
failed to do anything on its own to increase 
the fertilizer supply, it has also prevented 
private industry from doing the job. Here the 
charge is out of date. The Indian Govern- 
ment has opened up the fertilizer industry 
to private enterprise. It did not act as soon 
as we had hoped. However, one new privately 
operated plant is producing fertilizer, an- 
other is under construction, five more have 
been licensed and are in various stages of 
negotiation, and still others are under dis- 
cussion. 

Indian agriculture is on the move. Our 
Ambassador in New Delhi, Chester Bowles, 
reports that “many American and Indian 
economists are persuaded that with normal 
rains and continuing foreign aid. India may 
become self-sufficient in food grain by 1972.” 

The Paddock brothers also assert, the In- 
dian population tidal wave is too overwhelm- 
ing . . ."—tLe., hopeless, uncontrollable. The 
facts do not support them. It is true that 
the problem is not yet being met adequately. 
Also, it may well not be under substantial 
control by 1975. 

But it is also true that there is now 
strong Indian leadership for cutting the birth 
rate. Dr. IS.] Chandrasekhar, the Minister 
of Health and Family Planning. keenly un- 
derstands the need for education and pro- 
motion. 

The Paddocks see the ascending curve in 
India. We see It, too. But we also see grow- 
ing Indian action to deflect it: A major pro- 
gram using education, advertising, the IUD, 
pills, and conventional contraceptive de- 
vices is building momentum, 

The Paddocks say India Is beyond redemp- 
tion: famine—1975. We say the issue is still 
open. There is still time and opportunity 
to beat the problem if India shows the nec- 
essary will, We stand ready to continue to 
give what help we can. 

In summary, I repeat that regional aware- 
mess and cooperation hold new possibilities 
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for peace, stability, and security—for Aslans 
and Americans alike. Regionalism is also 
opening new possibilities of greatly spennes 
trade and investment. Also, the 

national economies means that the 3 
of the Far East are not destined to semi- 
permanent economic dependence, Finally, as 
these nations increase thelr determination 
and ability to grow their own food and re- 
duce their birth rates, the possibility of world 
famine recedes. 

The Far East is by no means out of the 
woods. The region faces some difficulty, worri- 
some years. However, Asians are overcom- 
ing the obstacles that have held them back 
so long and steadily strengthening their 
ability to handle their own problems. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have recently received a most 
penetrating and thought-provoking let- 
ter on Vietnam. The analysis is particu- 
larly valuable because it comes not from 
a scholarly study from afar but from 
firsthand experience. I think this kind 
of comment deserves a broader circula- 
tion than merely a constituent to his 
Representative so I would like to place 
the full text of this letter from Mr. Peter 
L. White, of Hayward, Calif., in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

HAYWARD, CALIF., 
September 15, 1967. 

Dran Sm: I am new to your constituency, 
having decided to settle here in Hayward 
when I got out of the army in May. Conse- 
quently I'm not as familiar with your views 
as are most of your constituents. However, 
there is a matter of such great concern to 
me that I feel compelled to write to you as 
my representative. This concerns the war in 
Vietnam, Recently there has been much pub- 
licity about the President's request for a tax 
increase to further pursue the war. Also there 
is to be an increase in the number of troops 
to be sent there. I feel strongly that this 
money and many of the lives of the service- 
men in Vietnam are belng wasted. I am con- 
vinced that the war is unwinnable and that 
we stand on extremely questionable moral 
grounds in pressing it as we do. I recently 
returned from Vietnam and, as a matter of 
fact, had volunteered to serve there because 
a year and a half ago I was sure that the war 
was a necessary part of our foreign policy. 
However, while there, I saw that any resem- 
blance between the government of South 
Vietnam and a democracy was purely coin- 
cidental. I could not help but be impressed 
with the courage and dedication of the 
enemy and the lack of motivation (cowardice 
in many cases) of the Vietnamese army. It 
was distasteful to see villagers taken from 
their home and moved to “safe” areas against 
their will. These unfortunate people are re- 
fered to as “refugees” when the term “dis- 
placed persons” would be more appropriate. 
Of course the death of many of my comrades, 
who I now feel died needlessly, also influ- 
enced my 180° change of opinion. I would 
like to point out that I was not the only 
serviceman that came to question our policy. 
Several of my fellow officers expressed pri- 
vately the reservations I now feel. 

I do not presume to know what the Viet- 
namese want, and it is a terrible thing to 
think that these people should live under a 
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communist dictatorship, but I'm certain 
that our presence there is deleterious 
welfare. Sir, what price victory? Is it worth 


is no feasible way for us to win as it was my 
experience that the rural population is either 
apathetic or actively oppose the government 
in Saigon. The argument that we must draw 
the defense line against communism some- 
where carries a lot of weight and it is a 
proper and intelligent policy to contain com- 
munism, but I feel strongly we’ve drawn the 
line in the wrong place. 

I realize that it is sometimes difficult for 
a public official to take a stand that would 
seem to Imply anything less than whole 
hearted support of the troops in the field. 
Also I know that is even more difficult for a 
public official to be associated in some minds 
with those people who demonstrate in an 
irresponsible manner in the streets and who 
in so doing sometimes yiolate the law. How- 
ever, I admire such people as Senators Ful- 
bright and Church and Generals Gavin and 
Shoup who take a stand that may be harm- 
ful to their reputations. 

I feel am extremely strong loyalty to the 
men who fight and particularly to those who 
served under me, and my idea of responsi- 
bility to them is to do my part in bringing 
them home to serve in a more beneficial way. 

While I criticize our policy Im not in a 
position to offer a workable solution, but I 
think that an end to the bombing in the 
North and opening negotiations directly with 
the NLF would be a starter. 

I wanted to write to you concerning Viet- 
nam only, but since I've started this letter I 
can’t resist putting in my two cents for a 
couple other matters that I'm interested in. 
The first—I support the Metcalf-Cohelan 
plan to establish a national park. The more 
Redwoods saved the better. The second con- 
cerns the problems the Negro citizens are 
encountering. Since the experts in psychol- 
ogy. biology and sociology tell us that the 
Negro is intrinsically the equal to the white 
man in all respects, it disturbs me that we 
find the colored on the lower rung of the 
social-economic ladder. I can only conclude 
that the Negro is what we (the whites) have 
made him. I think that it behooves Congress 
to take measures to insure that the colored 
man is extended every opportunity that 
whites in our society enjoy. 

Sir, I know that a congressman has a 
thousand and one things to do, but I do hope 
that you will have the opportunity to read 
this letter yourself and not have it left to 
be attended to and answered by one of your 
assistants. 

Sincerely, 
Peren L. WHITE, 


Award to Chicago’s Postmaster McGee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following news 
article from Alderman Claude W. B. 
Holman’s lively newspaper, the News- 
Clarion, of November 3, 1967: 
POSTMASTER MCGEE HELPS THE HANDICAPPED 

PORTLAND, ORrEG.—The Chicago Post Office 
has received national plaudits here “for 
helping the mentally retarded to become use- 
fui citizens.” 
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The National Association for Retarded 
Children (NARC) presented its “Employer of 
the Year Award” to Chicago Postmaster 
Henry McGee in ceremonies at the NARC 18th 
Annual Convention in the Portland Hilton 
Hotel, October 21st. 

On hand for the presentation was Robert 
McClugge, Ph. D., 7348 South Paxton, Chi- 
cago, President of the Association 
for Retarded Children (CARC) which nomi- 
nated the Chicago Post Office for the nation- 
wide competition. The nomination was co- 
sponsored by the Ilinois Rehabilitation 
Association, 

The Chicago Post Office is the largest full 
time employer of the retarded in Illinois. It 
began its program in 1964 by hiring seven 
mail handlers who are mentally retarded and 
has expanded the number to 146 full time 
employees with an average annual wage of 
$5,500. 


The Other Side of the Coin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
this Chamber was the scene of heated de- 
bate over the Air Quality Act of 1967. Of 

interest to all Members was 
the automobile industry and its current 
and future role in our national air pollu- 
tion problem. 

Because of this current interest and 
because of some of the views expressed 
about the auto industry, I do wish to 
point out the following editorial view- 
point expressed in the Thursday, Novem- 
ber 2, edition of the Saginaw News. The 
editorial touches on more than just the 
deserved promotion of Mr. James M. 
Roche as the new board chairman and 
chief executive officer of the General Mo- 
tors Corp. It. brings forth the truly hu- 
man aspects of this organization which, 
as the editorial mentions, often is un- 
fairly the “whipping boy of labor, gov- 
ernment, auto safety critics, the man in 
the street and sometimes—even the 
press.” 

With 11 GM plants in Saginaw, our 
largest city in Michigan's Eighth District, 
I can assure you Saginawans are well 
aware of the many community contribu- 
tions of this organization. I would fur- 
ther point out that as of January 1967 
GM plants in Saginaw employed 19,850 
persons and thousands of others are em- 
ployed in industries and businesses di- 
rectly affected by these plants. The GM 
payroll in Saginaw for 1966 totaled 
$167,626,000. 

In closing, I would like to also point out 
another most unusual fact associnted 
with Mr. Roche’s selection. Without the 
benefit of formal college education, he 
has ascended into one of the leading po- 
sitions in the business community. Might 
I point out, in particular, the closing 
three paragraphs of the editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

GM's Wise Crorce ar TROUBLED TIME 

General Motors, giant among corporate 
giants and favorite whipping boy of labor. 
government, auto safety critics, the man in 
the street and sometimes—even the press— 
chose this week 60-year-old James M. Roche 
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as its new board chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer succeeding Frederic G. Don- 
ner who has stepped aside through retire- 
ment. 

But not even we can quarrel with the di- 
rectors’ decision on choice of successor to 
Mr. Donner, They have chosen wisely and 
because they have, a firm hand replaces a 
firm hand on the tiller at a time in the 
company’s history when turbulence besets 
it from all sides as never before. 

Mere recital of the challenges and prob- 
lems confronting the world's largest indus- 
trial concern as Mr. Roche takes over are 
enough to stagger imagination. 

Looming immediately ahead, of course, is 
the confrontation with the United Auto 
Workers over a new three-year contract 
which must be satisfactorily settled before 
normalcy ever returns to the automotive 
industry. 

Beyond this is General Motors’ ongoing 
involyement in such major and controver- 
sial issues as auto safety, traffic congestion 
and air pollution. And as if this weren't 
enough, comes word now that the federal 
government may once again have anti-trust 
designs on the granddaddy of big companies. 

All of it together suggests that GM may 
well be facing its sternest period of testing; 
a time that will demand the very best in in- 
dustrial statesmanship at highest level. If 
this is true, then it is fortunate to have a 
man of Roche's caliber at the helm. 

Mr. Roche’s rise to his present position, in 
itself, portrays a success story in best 
Horatio Alger tradition. Without benefit of 
formal college education he has ascended the 
ranks In startling and steady fashion. 

It says that for over 40 years he brought 
to his assigned tasks the qualities that in- 
evitably add up to personal success—will- 
ingness to accept responsibility, a metic- 
ulous devotion to detail, lots of ambition and 
a pleasant personality. It is a tough com- 
bination to beat in any fleld of endeavor, 

What is also apparent, however, is that in 
Mr. Roche's case all of these qualities are 
mixed with a blend of honesty and integrity. 

We think back little more than 15 months 
ago when GM was embroiled with Senate 
members during the controversy, with auto 
safety critic Ralph Nader. Charges had been 
raised and substantiated that the company 
had hired private investigators to probe 
Mr. Nader's private life. 

It was a situation with extremely un- 
pleasant overtones which had the potential 
to great damage to the GM image. That it 
didn’t was due in large measure to Mr. 
Roche's performance in the glare of na- 
tional attention. 

As president of GM it fell to him to appear 
before the Senate auto safety committee and 
explain. Committee members, not the least 
among them a hostile Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy had come to grill him. They never got 
the chance. 

His answers to direct and embarrassing 
questions came easily and without equivo- 
cation. Yes, the company had hired investi- 
gators ...no, he hadn’t known about it 
+». yes it was wrong . and yes, it would 
cease forthwith with appropriate apology. 

We liked that. 

Such disarmingly simple and straight- 
forward candor had floored his inquisitors 
and left them declaring their admiration for 
the.GM president. It had also won him great 
respect with the public. 

As the world's foremost and wealthiest 
producer of automobiles, General Motors has 
become the handiest target for critics and 
their extended challenge that it take the 
lead in finding solution to the problems in 
its own technological superiority has helped 
create on nationwide scale. 

Some of the criticism has, perhaps, been 
warranted. A lot of it hasn't. The fact is that 
GM is currently spending millions of dollars 
in research and development and investing 
millions more in search of satisfactory an- 
swers to these problems. 
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To those who insist GM has been un- 
responsive, the man who this week assumed 
the firm's top position of leadership replies: 
“We accept our social, and as well, economic 
Tesponsibilities as major industrial citizens 
and we are far from satisfied with our per- 
formance.” 

We like this, too. Again it reflects the kind 
of honesty and integrity that has propelled 
Mr. Roche up the ladder of success with his 
company. His behavior under fire bears the 
mark of wisdom and courage. 

These are the characteristics that will 
stand General Motors in good stead during 
whatever hectic days are ahead. We wish Mr. 
Roche well. 


Hoboken Priest Honored for Heroism in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, Father 
David J. Casazza is one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the 14th Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey. His record 
as a priest and as a chaplain with the 
U.S. Coast Guard has earned him the 
esteem of all with whom he has come 
in contact. Recently he received the 
Legion of Merit for outstanding service 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud to in- 
sert in the Appendix an article from the 
Jersey Journal of November 2, 1967, de- 
scribing his service in Southeast Asia. 
The city of Hoboken and the State of 
New Jersey are very proud of Father 
Casazza and we would like all Members 
of this House to know the caliber of per- 
son produced by this fine old city. 

The article follows: 

HOBOKEN PRIEST HONORED FOR HEROISM IN 
VIETNAM 

Capt. David J. Casazza of 212 10th St., 
Hoboken, a Catholic chaplain in the US. 
Coast Guard, has received the Legion of Merit 
for his outstanding performance of duty 
while stationed in Vietnam. 

The award was presented at ceremonies at 
the Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn., where Capt. Casazza is now chaplain. 
Rear Admiral A. B. Engel, academy superin- 
tendent, made the presentation. 

A native of Hoboken, Capt Casazza is a 
graduate of Immaculate Conception Semi- 
nary in Darlington and Fordham University. 
He is a veteran of campaigns in World War 
II and Korea. 

He reported to the Coast Guard Academy 
in August after completing his tour of duty 
in Vietnam. 

The citation accompanying Capt. Casazza's 
Legion of Merit reads: 

“For exceptionally meritorious service as 
chaplain of the First Marine Division from 
24 Aug. 1966 to 21 Aug. 1967, in connection 
with oj tions against Communist forces in 
Vietnam. Through his vital persona) ministry 
and administrative supervision he ensured 
that religious services were available to all 
Marines in both the Chu Lai and Da Nang 
tactical areas. Supervising the work of 28 
chaplains, he provided services and counsel 
to outlying units as well as to those at the 
division commard post. He traveled to for- 
ward areas regularly, fearlessly subjecting 
himself to the danger of enemy mines, booby 
traps and hostile fire, rendering assistance to 
all wherever and whenever needed. 
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“Captain Casazza displayed sound judg- 
ment and resourcefullness in assigning his 
chaplains to units and tactical areas where 
they would be of maximum effectiveness. 

“Capt. Casazza’s concern for civic projects 
greatly enhanced relations between the Ma- 
rines and local nopulace. Under his guidance 
chapel funds were instrumental in establish- 
ing missions and assisting charities to aid 
the people of Vietnam. Capt. Casazza ob- 
tained a priest for a group of refugees and 
assisted them in building a church, a school 
and an orphanage and organizing a staff to 
teach and care for the children. As a result, a 
Catholic parish was established at Chu Lai, 
symbolizing a permanent token of friendship 
between the American and Vietnamese 
people.” 


Casualty Lists Clarified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I doubt that 
there is a single, loyal American, from 
the President on down, who doesn’t wince 
when the weekly American casualty fig- 
ures are announced. This is true, I am 
sure, regardless of whether one takes a 
dovish or hawkish or in between posi- 
tion regarding our involvement Vietnam. 

I do not seek to minimize our losses, I 
believe, however, that the public should 
be helped to obtain a clearer understand- 
ing of what is meant by “casualty.” 

I think it is important to note that 
nearly half of American servicemen 
wounded in Vietnam have not required 
any hospital care whatsoever; yet, they 
are included in our casualty figures. 
Moreover, 85 percent of all wounded 
servicemen in this war have been re- 
turned to duty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herein a clarifying statement on 
this matter by Phil G. Goulding, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing this letter to you 
and some other news executives to request 
your help in clearing up the public’s under- 
standing of the military meaning of the word 
casualty. 

My suspicion is that to the average person 
“casualty” connotes death, In fact, one dic- 
tionary gives as the first definition of casual- 
ty, “an accident, especially an unfortunate 
one.” This definition lends credence to the 
belief of many that “casualty” and death“ 
are synonymous. 

On the other hand, the Military Services 
have always considered casualties to include 
deaths, wounded, missing, and captured. 

Casualty accounting and reporting is one 
of the most precise actions that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Military Services 
undertake. Even the most minor wound at- 
tributable to the enemy and requiring medi- 
cal attention is accounted for. A minor wound 
such as one caused by a small shell fragment 
that breaks the skin is grouped under the 
term “wounded” along with extremely se- 
Jious cases involving the loss of a leg or 
arm. Thus a casualty may be anything from 
an insignificant skin puncture to a death. 

General Westmoreland's Information Of- 
fice announces each Thursday in Saigon the 
weekly and cumulative casualty figures. The 
announcement gives the number of deaths, 
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wounded, missing, and captured. Recently 
the Saigon announcement began breaking 
down the wounded figure into two parts: 
those requiring hospital care and those not 
requiring such care, Hopefully this will give 
the public, including families of servicemen, 
a better understanding of these definitions. 

It is of absolute importance that the De- 
partment of Defense report to the American 
people every single casualty suffered in this 
war. This we have done, and this we shall 
continue to do. 

It is also our responsibility to put this data 
before. the people in the most informative 
way. Nearly half of the US. servicemen 
wounded in Vietnam have not required hos- 
pital care. And eighty-five percent of all 
Americans wounded in this war have been 
returned to duty. Yet when we speak of 50,- 
000 casualties or 100,000 casualties, those 85 
percent who have returned to duty are count- 
ed equally with those who have lost their 
lives. 

I will appreciate anything you can do to 
help create better understanding of the full 
meaning of casualties and any suggestions 
you may have on how the Department of 
Defense can improve the casualty reporting 
system. 

Sincerely, s 
PHIL G. GOULDING. 


Remarks of Hon. W. R. Bob) Poage 
on Basic Issues of Vietnem Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague and fellow Texan, 
the Honorable W. R. Bos“ Poace, made 
en address on November 3 before the 
United Civic Clubs of Killeen, Tex., in 
which he ably reviewed the circum- 
stances leading up to our presint in- 
volvement in Vietnam, 

With keen perception he discusses the 
basic issues at stake in that conflict. 
With restraint he refers to misguided 
individuals who have attacked the ad- 
ministration. He reminds us of facts once 
commonly known but which we are 
prone now to forget or overlook. 

I commend the speech to your read- 
ing and include it in the Recorn at this 
point: 

THE VIETNAM WAR 

Mr. Chairman, these joint meetings of the 
Service Clubs of Killeen have, for me, 
developed into a happy tradition. My friends 
in Killeen have always been most gracious 
and courteous. I recognize that I cannot be- 
gin to measure up to the confidence you have 
shown in me. I am, however, appreciative of 
your friendship and esteem, and so long as I 
have the opportunity to do so, I shall try 
as best I can to represent you creditably 
and honestly. I sincerely thank you for this 
inspiring reception. 

In those years when the progress of the 
Congress permitted It, it has been my custom 
to speak at a number of points in our Dis- 
trict and to try to, in some manner, review 
the work of the session. This year the session 
Is running on so long that I fear that I will 
get in only a very few such reports, I have, 
therefore, felt it desirable that I should 
cover specific subjects at each meeting. 

I realize that just two years ago, at a 
meeting of this kind here in Killeen, I dis- 
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cussed the Vietnam War. That war is still 
with us, and is each day touching more and 
more American families. I don't want to 
repeat what has been said so often but in the 
face of the growing criticism of our efforts, 
I fee] that every American who believes in our 
traditional way of life and who believes in 
the type of patriotism which activated George 
Washington, Sam Houston, Robert E. Lee 
and Abraham Lincoln, must speak out 
against these efforts to leave our troops with- 
out the moral support of the Home Front. 
At least I must so speak out and I am going 
to do so. 

I do not intend to say all that I would like 
to say about those who to me seem to b4 
undermining the very men who are giving 
their all that these unwashed, long-haired 
“hippies” may march and demonstrate that 
they may destroy property and violate al. of 
the laws of trespass and public assembly. I 
am not going to recount the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings in the recent march on Washington. 
I recognize that these misguided people who 
tread so close to the brink of treason have a 
right to their views and a right to express 
them so long as they do not give aid and 
comfort to the enemies of our country, al- 
though I must confess I feel that a good 
many have been doing exactly that already. 
But I have no patience with those ultra- 
modern judges who have sought to excuse 
any kind of conduct when committed in con- 
nection with a “demonstration.” Clearly our 
constitutional protection of the right to 
speak one's views was never intended to con- 
fer the right to Interfere with the property 
of or right of movement of others. But 
enough about these social seed-ticks who 
exist only by the work and on the blood of 
others. 

Let us examine the genesis of the Vietnam 


confllet. Often we find that erroneous views 


have grown out of an erroneous understand- 
ing of history, I think that one of the great 
misunderstandings of this conflict to the ac- 
ceptance of the Communist claim that they 
are fighting a war for National Liberation.” 
They are fighting no such thing. On the con- 
trary, they are doing their best, or their 
worst, by murder, bribery, threats and tor- 
ture to destroy every vestige of local self- 
developed government. One of their most 
effective techniques is to mutilate and kill 
every elected official they can get hold of. 
This is not the way to establish either democ- 
racy or home rule. It is the clear road to 
anarchy. 

There is, of course, a historic background 
for this. The present war is but a continua- 
tion of a war which has been going on ever 
since the Japanese took Indo-China over 
from the French. At that time there de- 
veloped a group of so-called National Free- 
dom Fighters. They had our general sup- 
port and blessing, as did any group who was 
fighting our enemies. 

After the Japanese sur ender there was a 
very widespread attitude in this country that 
we should not interfere with anybody who 
professed to fight for “independence.” There 
was much sympathy for these Indo- 
Chinese” when they humiliated the French 
at Dien Bien Phu, as well as for the Red 
Chinese when they destroyed the Republic 
of China on the mainland. 

It took us until 1954 to begin to realize that 
North Vietnam was indeed completely con- 
trolled by the Communist apparatus. Then it 
took us another ten years to realize that if we 
were in fact going to stop Communism in 
South Asia, that we were going to have to 
fight it on its own grounds. General Eisen- 
hower apparently never learned it. President 
Kennedy never learned it—and Bobby 
Kennedy hasn't learned it yet. 

It was left for President Johnson to recog- 
nize and do something about the harsh real- 
ities of the situation. His knew, 
just as his critics know today, that for us to 
desert the 17 million people who have relied 
on us in South Vietnam would plunge that 
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country into the kind of blood bath which 
has not been seen since Hitler’s massacre of 
the Jews. These critics try to excuse them- 
selves by saying that there are corrupt of- 
ficials in South Vietnam. Of course, there are, 
and there are corrupt officials in the United 
States and we have had 400 years of Anglo- 
Saxon governmental institutions. They say 
there are cowards and rascals in the South 
Vietnam Army. Of course, there are, There 
was even one who ran out of the Alamo and 
there were dozens of land speculators who 
died there. But the fact remains that these 
people in South Vietnam have done a re- 
markable job of building both a government 
and an economy during the most trying 
times. I doubt that any people have ever done 
better is so short a time and under such 


difficulties. I might suggest that even Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, who likes to criticize eveyone 


else, was never able to get such a remarkable 
effort out of the French people during the 
German invasion. True, the South Viet- 
namese have all too many weaknesses. So do 
we. But those who offer the weakness of these 
people as an excuse for not supporting them 
are but seeking excuses—not reasons. 

They know, as we all know, that you can’t 
run away with your tail between your legs 
and come out whole. If you think you can, 
I suggest that you go down on the Lampasas 
and walk up to some old timer’s house. Prob- 
ably a pack of dogs will meet you. If you 
run, they will do to you just what the Com- 
munists will do to us if we run. 

Then they say, Vietnam is not a battle- 
field of our choosing. Of course, it is not but, 
as far as I am concerned, it is a whole lot 
better battlefield than the Cowhouse Valley. 
And if we leave Vietnam, do we also desert 
Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and Malaysia? If 
we are going to defend these countries, why 
leave Vietnam? Are we going to return Indo- 
nesia to the Communists? And what about 
the Philippines? For that matter, what about 
Free China and even Japan? I know that the 
“Peace at any Price” people say that these 
nations will not be invaded. Maybe not at 
once, but does anyone believe for one mo- 
ment that if we crawl home from Southeast 
Asia, that any government friendly to the 
United States could exist for even two years 
in any of these countries? 

The harsh truth is that we are committed 
and we cannot extricate ourselves except by 
winning, and I, for one, am happy to see 
that our efforts to win have been consider- 
ably stepped up in the last few days. I be- 
lieve we can win. We should win, and we will 
win this war. 

I would not try to say that I know better 
than those who have the direct responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of the war just how and 
where we should apply pressure, but I do 
know that we must apply pressure and con- 
tinue to apply pressure until we force North 
Vietnam to the Conference table, And when 
we get them there, I want them to under- 
stand that if they are unwilling to get out of 
South Vietnam, that we will go right back to 
destroying whatever is left of their cities 
and their forces. At the same time let them 
understand that when they are ready to live 
in peace and stay out of their neighbor’s 
business that we will help them rebuild but 
never, never should we agree to stop that 
pressure unless and until they actually come 
to the Peace Table. Never give them a cease- 
fire to use for regrouping and slipping be- 
hind our men. 

These people have a philosophy quite dif- 
ferent from our own, They have been at war 
for the last 25 years and most of the last 
1000 years, They are quite willing to let the 
war drag on unless we apply intolerable pres- 
sure, and even when we are just about to 
close the pincers almost to the breaking 
point, they read of some Senator or Republi- 
can Governor, or some moral“ leader in 
America who suggests that we should be 
about ready to give up, so they tighten their 
belt and dig in to kill more American boys. 
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My friends, we all want to end this war, 
but God help us if we run. Every American 
would be happy to negotiate—but who with— 
with whom would the draft dodgers have us 
negotiate? You can't negotiate with someone 
who won't talk with you. Apparently, the 
real question is how do you get Ho Chi Minh 
to negotiate. President Johnson has repeat- 
edly offered, and he still offers, to meet with 
the North Vietnamese any time any where. 
The new President of South Vietnam has 
offered to negotiate. They are brushed aside, 
but our timid statesmen say “Just quit and 
come home, then we are sure that Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh will be polite and fair.“ On the other 
hand, some of us who were not born yester- 
day believe that only by showing Ho Chi 
Minh that it will not pay to continue the 
fighting can we ever win this war, and win 
it we must. 


Americans Boycott Russian Circus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


or LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, with thou- 
sands of our boys dying in Vietnam in 
defense of constitutional government and 
individual liberty it was a genuine ges- 
ture of patriotism that no American at- 
tended the Russian circus at the Boston 
Garden last month. 

Reports may have indicated the at- 
tendance at 10,000 people—but we know 
they were not Americans. 

I insert in the Record an editorial from 
the October 19 Manchester, N.H., Union 
Leader: 

TRE 10,000 Trarrors 


Of course they probably weren't conscious 
traitors, but nevertheless the 10,000 people 
who were supposed to have gone to see the 
Russian Circus at the Boston Garden Mon- 
day night were really traitors to the Ameri- 
can boys who are fighting and dying in Viet- 
nam. 

The money these naive, simple-minded 
Americans paid for their tickets went di- 
rectly into the treasury of the Soviet Union 
and it is the Soviet Union that is using 
that money, along with other funds, to man- 
ufacture the anti-aircraft guns, the machine 
guns and the rifies which are killing Ameri- 
can boys in Vietnam. 

When newspapers, magazines, TV, radio 
and political leaders do not emphasize to 
the people that the Russians are into this 
war up to their necks in Vietnam, the peo- 
ple, of course, can't be expected to realize 
the seriousness of the Russian involvement. 

Yet common sense should tell Americans 
that the North Vietnamese couldn’t keep 
this war up for more than a few weeks if 
they weren't supplied with ammunition and 
weapons by the Soviet Union. The amount of 
weapons that come through from the 
Chinese Communists are not as important as 
the more than billion-dollar contribution a 
year from the Russians, 

Of course the State Department and the 
Russian leaders mislead the people by having 
such charades as the meeting between John- 
son and Kosygin at Glassboro. Again the 
American people ought to have enough hard 
common sense to realize that Russia is the 
real enemy of this country and that the 
Russians are out to conquer the world. 

If the Russians succeed, those 10,000 suck- 
ers who the Russian Communist 
Circus at the Boston Garden the other night 
may some day be working in the salt mines of 
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Siberia or be enslaved right here in our own 
country as they work for their Soviet slave- 
masters. 


If the communications media and our po- 
litical leaders in Washington don’t have the 
brains to wake up the nation, it is about time 
the average American got wise to the facts 
of life and stopped subsidizing our enemies 
by attending the cultural shows which are 
put on by the Russians in this country. 

You can bet your last buttons that there 
weren't any fathers or mothers of boys who 
are fighting in Vietnam who sat in the seats 
at the Boston Garden and applauded the rep- 
resentatives of the country which ls trying 
to murder their sons in the jungles and on 
the beaches of Vietnam. 


Pan Am’s 40 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star a brief but entertaining ar- 
ticle written by that newspaper’s tal- 
ented and enterprising aviation editor, 
“Chick” Yarbrough, and it concerned it- 
self with an event which was handled 
with a modesty long associated with the 
company involved—the 40th anniversary 
of Pan American World Airways. 

Forty years seems like a short time for 
a giant of international transportation 
to be in business, but October 28, 1927, 
must be considered in contemporary his- 
tory as significant as Lindbergh’s flight 
across the Atlantic, Calvin Coolidge's 
choice not to run and the Yankees’ world 
series victory in four straight games over 
Pittsburgh. A vintage year indeed was 
1927. f 

Juan Terry Trippe, who conceived of 
ocean-fiying aircraft during his under- 
graduate days at Yale, and in his World 
War I- service as a Navy pilot, hardly 
imagined that his fantastic brainchild 
would, 40 years later, be flying into 121 
cities in 84 different countries around the 
globe. 

Juan Trippe was a pioneer when pio- 
neers were being passé. His belief in him- 
self, his objectives, and in the dedicated 
men and women who have grown with 
him and Pan Am has been more than 
vindicated. Today, numerous other U.S.- 
flag airlines, along with Pan Am, are 
successful international route operators. 
This is significant and impressive, be- 
cause in no other field of transportation 
is the competition so severe and demand- 
ing. Without exception, our free enter- 
prise carriers’ competitors find them- 
selves opposed by a myriad of airlines, 
owned and/or controlled and financed by 
their respective governments. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Pan Am as it 
begins its 4ist year in business, and sin- 
cerely hope that Pan Am and our other 
lines in the ocean-fiying business are al- 
lowed a measure of continuing prosperity 
before being saddled with the problem of 
duplicate foreign services, from within 
or without. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Yarbrough's 
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brief article in the Star at this point in 

the RECORD: 

Forry Trans AGO: PAN Am TOOK TO THE Am 
Wits Mar TO CUBA 3 

After 40 years, Pan American World Air- 
Ways is explaining, with an apologetic grin, 
Why the inaugural flight which took the 
American fiag into international skies. was 
delayed 25 minutes. 

A-train was late. 

Pam Am began international flights 40 
years ago yesterday and the big“ tri-motor 
Fokker F-7 waited at Key West, Fla., 25 min- 
Utes past scheduled departure time because 
the train carrying Capt. Hugh Wells from 
New York was also delayed. 

The inaugural flight to Havana took an 
hour and 20 mintues, leaving the Key West 
Citizen newspaper only slightly impressed: 

“There was a crowd of several hundred on 
hand this morning to witness the plane's first 
mall flight.“ the Citizen reported. “This was 
a surprise to many who were Inclined to feel 
that 7:45 was too early for most folk to be 
astir even for an unusual event.“ 

Statisticians have pounced on the 40th an- 
niversary for a figurative field day: 

In the 40 years, Pan Am has flown more 
than 70 million passengers—about equal to 
the populations of France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg and Denmark, 

Since the first elght-passenger Fokkers 
through the oceanspanning fiying boats to 
today’s 575-mile-an-hour jets, Pan Am 
CHppers have flown more than two billion 
miles — Yarbrough. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, today, in the 
midst of a troubled world, when the ideals 
and institutions of the free peoples in 
every corner of the globe stand out in 
shining contrast to the autocratically 
controlled domains of the Communist 
empire, it is well to pause for a moment 
in-reaffirmation of our conviction that 
man's basic freedom lies in his right to 
Self- determination. 

At a time when communism exerts the 
dominant influence over three-fourths of 
the land area of the world, inhabited by 
more than 1 billion people in some 15 
countries, it is a solemn reminder that in 
the first 50 years following the Bolshevik 
revolution, the survival of freedom has 
come only at great cost and sacrifice to 
those who believe in it. 


This particular day, in addition to be- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik revolution, has an ironic significance. 
Mr. Daniel Marchishin, writing on be- 
half of the Captive Nations Committee 
of New Jersey, observes: 

It is a tragic irony that this date corre- 
sponds with election day here in the United 
States. We will be exercising a basic right 
which is denied the peoples of the captive 
nations, 


I commend to your thoughtful consid- 
eration the committee's resolution which 
follows: 
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RESOLUTION, CAPTIVE Nations’ COMMITTEE OF 
New JERSEY 


We, the delegates of Czech, Bulgarian, Bye- 
lorus’, Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lith- 
uanian, Polish, Romanian, Serbian, Slovak- 
lan and Ukrainian organizations representing 
our peoples who are citizens of the United 
States of America and who at the same time 
preserve cultural and spiritual ties with the 
peoples of our original homelands, do sol- 
emnly declare: 

1. The forthcoming 50th Anniversary of 
the Bolshevik (Communist) Revolution fills 
our hearts with anquish for it represents the 
beginning of the Imperialist moyement which 
has culminated in the military conquest 
of our original homelands and in the serfdom 
of Our peoples. 

2. Our peoples held under the alien Com- 
munist yoke have been deprived of all free- 
dom. On the soil of their own homelands our 
peoples cannot benefit from their own nat- 
ural and human resources. The wealth of the 
land and people has been confiscated by the 
Communist rulers to perpetuate their posi- 
tions of power and by brutal suppression and 
to extend the boundaries of Communist Im- 
perialism by international subversion. 

3. The unrelenting resistance by our peo- 
ples to Communist oppression in our orig- 
inal homelands is a continuing source. of 
inspiration to us in our new homeland, In 
recent years we witnessed repeated attempts 
to regain greater freedom in the develop- 
ment of their national identity and culture. 
Particularly persistant efforts were made to 
restore the cultural achievements of their 
nations and to impress the youth with the 
feeling of nation pride. The entry into the 
cultural life during the recent years of hosts 
of nationally-minded, patriotic men and 
women clearly reflects a powerful reservoir 
of resistance to Communist oppression. 

4. The Communist tyrants have reacted in 
typically brutal fashion to crush the persist- 
ant aspirations of our peoples to regain the 
benefits of national liberation and cultural 
freedom. They have recently suppressed sev- 
eral leading literary persons by imprison- 
ment, bullying, humiliation or by depriving 
them of their rights of citizenship, They have 
produced an increasing number of pseudo- 
historical works degrading our national 
movements, distorting our political and cul- 
tural leaders and deriding the activities of 
our immigrants in their adopted homelands. 
They continue to deny all religious freedom 
in our original homelands and have increas- 
ingly interferred with the affairs of our 
emigrant churches. The increasing sharp- 
ness of these attacks serves as a measure of 
the Communist rulers’ apprehension regard- 
ing the tenacious yearning of our peoples for 
freedom. 

5. For the above stated reasons, we firmly 
resolve to persist in our efforts to alert the 
government and people of our new homeland 
to the continuing fight of our peoples re- 
maining in their original homelands, and 
to increase cooperation in our efforts in a 
brotherly manner. We further pledge to 
maintain and strengthen moral and material 
ties with our peoples subjugated within the 
Communist Colonial Empire. 

6. We fervantly hope that the government 
of the United States of America, chosen by 
us and our fellow citizens, will fulfill our 
aspirations which are embodied in the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by giving its moral support for the lib- 
eration of our enslaved peoples from Com- 
munist regimes’ attempts to conceal its true 
totalitarian nature behind a facade of 
pseudo-democracy. 

7. We solemnly implore the government of 
the United States of America to refrain from 
sending congratulations to the Soviet Em- 
pire on the 50th Anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik (Communist) Revolution, but to join us 
in mournful silence remembering the mil- 
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Hons of our peoples who have perished from 
Communist brutality. We also implore our 
government to refuse to send official repre- 
sentatlves to any official observances spon- 
sored by the Soviet Empire, its colonies or 
protectorates for we deplore the thought 
that our representatives will be greeting 
Communist brutes whose hands are smeared 
with the blood of our peoples. 

On behalf of the Captive Nations’ Com- 
mittee, 

DANIEL MARCHISHIN, 
Chairman. 


Maria Sklodowska Curie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. MESKILL, Mr. Speaker, today, the 
attention of the world is turned on the 
regimented display of festivity com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution, and a half century 
of Communist rule in Russia. However, I 
prefer to remember, and want to remind 
my colleagues, that November 7 is the 
anniversary of a far happier and more 
meaningful event—the birth of that 
great scientist and great woman, Madam 
Maria Sklodowska Curie, 100 years ago 
today. 

In tribute to her memory, I ask per- 
mission to reprint a letter from Mr. 
Theodore A. Kowaleski, of Middletown, 
Conn., to the editor of the newspaper, 
Sokol Polski, which contains a moving 
account of her life and her outstanding 
contributions to her fellow men. 
EDITOR, 

Middletown Press: 

Within a number of weeks the commemo- 
ration of the birth of a baby girl who later 
in life became the greatest woman scientist 
of all ages will be celebrated throughout the 
world by her fellow scientists of this present 
day. 

Liorie Sklodowska was born Nov. 7, 1867, 
in Warsaw, Poland, the youngest of five chil- 
dren in a highly intellectual family, Both 
parents were professors; and her father 
taught physics. 

Volumes of her achievements have been 
written. And many honors were bestowed 
upon her. Marie was the recipient of two 
Nobel Prizes: one in 1903 in physics and one 
in 1911 in chemistry. The latter subject she 
taught and became a co-discoverer of the 
substance known as radium. 

her teenage the Russian occupied 
Poland. Under the occupation of the Russian 
forces life for the Polish peasants became 
unbearable. Marie risked prison by teaching 
them the language of their forefathers and 
the history of their beloved country, despite 
the fact that educating the Polish people 
was forbidden. 

At the age of 18 she was & governess and a 
tutor for a rich family. Her earnings were 
used to help an older sister to obtain a medi- 
cal degree. While employed by the wealthy 
family she became engaged to the young man 
of the House. The engagement was broken 
after his parents persuaded him that a 
wealthy boy of a wealthy family does not 
marry a governess. This, of course, was below 
the dignity of a high toned family. 

Marie became down hearted and renounced 
all men. She then devoted all her energies 
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to scientific studies which became her great 
love. 

She moved from Warsaw to Cracow and 
then on to Paris where she was a student 
existing on 60 cents a day. Her diet was one 
of nearly starvation with a working sched- 
ule of 14 hours daily. 

From sheer exhaustion and starvation due 
to her terrific drive she finally collapsed. 
After being nursed back to health by her 
physician sister, Marie resumed her studies. 
She then earned a master degree in physics. 
Her struggle was eased somewhat after win- 
ning a scholarship which led to another 
masters degree in mathematics. At this turn 
of events in her hard life she met a French 
Physicist, Pierre Curie. 

Though in his middle thirties he was a 
tall and handsome man with a beard. Marie 
was impressed with Pierre at their first 
meeting. 

After a year of courtship she and Pierre 
Curie were married in a simple civil cere- 
mony. 

When Madame Curie returned to Paris 
from her honeymoon, she immediately began 
to experiment with radioactive materials. 
Her husband showed a profound interest in 
her work and collaborated with her in all 
projects in which she attempted to solve in 
a scientific manner. They worked together 
as inseparable partners until Pierre’s death. 

In July 1898, Pierre and Marie announced 
the discovery of Polonium which she named 


for the land of her birth. They believed that 


still another new element remained to be 
found. And several years later the Curies 
joyfully announced the existence of radium. 
Marie isolated a decigram of the pure 
material. 

Tragedy struck this devoted couple. Pierre 
was fatally injured when the wheels of a 
horse cart crushed his head while crossing 
a street in the City of Paris. 

To Madame Curie it seemed as though her 
world had eneded after her husband's death. 

But for the love of science this brave 
woman accepted a chair at the Sorbonne 
Faculty of Science, which was created for 
her husband. 

She continued on with radium research 
under adverse conditions and was awarded a 
second Nobel Price in chemistry. 

Just before World War I her health began 
to fail. Though the nature of her illness 
was not made known, it no doubt was caused 
by the effects of radiation. She made a re- 
markable recovery. 

When the dark war clouds finally ex- 
ploded, Madame Curie did not remain idle. 
She organized French corps of ambulances 
equipped with X-ray facilities. And she 
personally manned one ambulance unit. 

After the war Marie returned to research; 
she traveled widely throughout the world 
and lectured at various universities. In 1921 
she came to the United States where more 
honors were bestowed upon her. At the White 
House President Warren G, Harding received 
her on behalf of the American people. At 
Harvard University, President A. Laurence 
paid tribute to her in his remarks by com- 
paring her to Copernicus and Newton. Ac- 
cording to reports the reception was a mem- 
orable occasion. She was presented by Pro- 
fessor Duance of Harvard who had studied 
with her in Paris. 

Being shy and aloof she cancelled half of 
her American tour and sailed back to her 
laboratory in France. 

Now in her middle sixties her health 
failed again her eyesight became poor; her 
hands were repeatedly afficted with radia- 
tion burns. Marie Sklodowska died on July 4, 
1934, She was buried next to her Pierre in 
the village cemetery at Sceaux France. 

Madame Curie left two daughters, Irene 
and Eve, who were very devoted to their 
mother. Both girls were almost always side 
by side, with her whenever she traveled. Eve 
became a noted lecturer and writer and 
wrote a biography of her mother’s life which 
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expressed the hardship and joy of a scientist's 
family. 

One night a number of years ago, as a 
Heutenant in the police department, this 
writer had the honor and privilege to be 
introduced to Eve Curle who came to this 
city during a speaking tour. I found her to 
be a very delightful person. We spoke in 
Polish, the language of my father, which 
was also the language of her mother. I well 
remember her words as we parted. She said 
very softly and firmly: "Jeszcze Polska nie 
gginela!" (meaning yet Poland is not lost). 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE A. KowALESEKr, 
City, Treasurer, 
Middletown, Conn, 


Soviets Bend Space Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement that the Soviet Union is 
testing an orbital bomb—the fractional 
orbital bombardment system—represents 
potentially a very serious threat to the 
security of the United States. 

What makes the matter even more 
serious is Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara’s efforts not only to downgrade the 
military significance of the orbital bomb 
but also his arbitrary assertions that the 
Soviet orbital bomb does not violate the 
Outer Space Treaty, designed to bar the 
orbiting or stationing of weapons in 
outer space which was ratified by both 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. less 
than a month ago. 

The Los Angeles Times commented on 
this matter in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Times today, November 7. 
The reservations expressed, and implied, 
in the editorial over Secretary McNa- 
mara's performance in connection with 
the orbital bomb are in my view well 
taken. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Soviets BEND SPACE TREATY 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
may or may not be right in his conclusion 
that the Soviet Union’s orbital missile poses 
no substantial new threat to American secu- 
rity. That point needs some looking into. 

But it is nothing short of ineredible that 
the Johnson Administration seems unwilling 
to challenge Russian actions as a violation 
of the U.N. treaty banning nuclear weapons 
irom outer space. 

Certainly the American people are unlikely 
to be satisfied with McNamara's explanation 
of why Soviet development and testing of 
the new weapons system does not violafe the 
treaty. which the Russians signed only last 
January. 

“They agreed not to place warheads in full 
orbit,” said the defense secretary, “This is 
a fractional orbit and hence not a violation.” 

Sen, Henry Jackson's atomic energy sub- 
committee, which opened hearings Monday 
into the whole subject of missile defense, 
should explore Administration thinking on 
this point, as well as on the military threat 
posed by the so-called “Fractional Orbital 
Bombardment System,” or FOBS. 

Unlike conventional inter-continental mis- 
siles, which follow an up-nnd-down ballistic 
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trajectory reaching a peak altitude of 800 
miles, the orbital missile is fired like a satel- 
lite into a low orbit perhaps 100 miles high. 

There is no way of determining what the 
FOBS target is until retro-rockets are fired, 
to bring it down to earth, some three minutes 
before impact. 

Existence of the Soviet weapon has been 
known for at least two years. The Russians 
have paraded it through Red Square several 
times, and Soviet military leaders boasted in 
November, 1965, that it could deliver nu- 
clear warheads on the first or any other orbit 
around the earth.” 

However, there was no evidence of exten- 
sive tests until the past few months. Now, 
McNamara says the Soviets could achieve an 
operational capability with the new weapon 
during 1968. 

The United States at one time considered 
an orbital missile of its own, but then de- 
cided that it had serious disadvantages com- 
pared with conventional ICBMs. Pentagon 
experts believe, for example, that the FOBS 
Is less accurate than an ICBM, and is capable 
of carrying only a small warhead. 

McNamara has heard nothing to change 
his mind. 

“Tam not concerned,” he says. 

In strictly military terms, McNamara’s con- 
fidence may be well founded—although this 
is a proposition which neither Congress nor 
the American people should accept un- 
challenged. 

There remains the strong possibility, how- 
ever, that the Soviets may plan to use the 
orbital missile as a psychological warfare 
weapon—a sort of Sword of Damocles which 
could be -dangled over American (or 
Chinese?) heads at a time of acute crisis. 

Obviously, the Pentagon should not be 
stampeded into developing an American 
FOES if it is not needed. But we should be 
very sure that we do not underestimate the 
threat—military or psychological—which the 
weapon poses in Soviet hands. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union should be 
condemned in the strongest terms for vio- 
lating the spirit, if not the letter, of the space 
treaty. - 


Hon. Richard H. Poff Honored for Dis- 
tinguished Service as a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, October 28, my very good friend 
and colleague, Representative RICHARD 
H. Porr, from the Sixth Congressional 
District of Virginia, which adjoins my 
district, was honored for “distinguished 
service as a Congressman” and “for lead- 
ership in attacking the problem of crime 
in America,” at the Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., honors convocation. 

It is a pleasure for me to insert for the 
Recorp an article from the Clifton Forge 
Daily Review as a tribute to the Honor- 
able RICHARD H. Porr: 


Porr GIVEN COLLEGE ALUM HONOR 


Roanoke College has honored alumnus 
Richard H. Poff for “distinguished service 
as a Congressman" and “for leadership in 
attacking the problem of crime in America.” 

Poff, who has represented Virginia’s Sixth 
Congressional District in Washington siuce 
1952, received the Roanoke College medal 
at an Honors Convocation Saturday (Oct. 28) 
on the college campus at Salem. The conyo- 
cation honored the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of the college. > 
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Poff entered Roanoke College in 1941 where 
he undertook a pre-law course of study. He 
Was called to the military service in World 
War II and received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross after having flown 85 missions over 
Europe. 

He graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School in 1948 and was elected to 
Congress four years later. 

Poff was given special recognition at the 
college ceremony for his position as chair- 
man of the House Republican Task Force 
on Crime. He is also vice-chairman of the 
Presidential Commission on the Reform of 
the Federal Criminal Statutes. Former Cal- 
ifornia Gov. Edmund (Pat) Brown is 
chairman. Speaker at the convocation was 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler. 


Distinguished Service Cross Awarded 
Posthumously to Army Hero From 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute again to a hero from 
Hawaii, Sgt. Edward N. Kaneshiro. Ser- 
geant Kaneshiro, who was killed in battle 
last March in Vietnam, was a member 
of the Army's Ist Cavalry Division. On 
October 20, 1967, Mrs. Kaneshiro ac- 
cepted the Distinguished Service Cross, 
which was awarded for the heroism dis- 
played by her husband in combat. It is 
a fitting tribute from a grateful nation 
to this brave soldier, who is survived by 
his gallant widow and four little children. 

The story of Sergeant Kaneshiro’s 
extraordinary heroism and the posthu- 
mous award is found in thet October 20, 
1967, issue of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
and I respectfully submit the article for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Winow ACCEPTS DISTINGUISHED SERVICE Cross 

ror HERO 

The nation's second highest military award 
for bravery, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
Was presented posthumously to Army Staff 
Sgt. Edward N. Raneshiro ot Pearl City today. 

With tears In her eyes and her Infant son 
in her arms Mitsuko Kaneshiro, the Island 
hero's widow, accepted the award from the 
commander in chief of the U.S. Army in the 
Pacific, Gen. Dwight E. Beach. 

The award was made for the extraordinary 
heroism displayed by Sgt. Kaneshiro on 
Doc. 1, 1956, when he was serving as a squad 
leader during a search and destroy mission 
in Vietnam, 

Sgt. Kaneshiro, 38, was killed in later 
action in Vietnam last March. 

The action which won the DSO for Kane- 

shiro occurred when his squad was guard- 
ing the open terrain around a heavy fortified 
village. 
Two squads of his unit had deployed to 
the center of the village, not knowing North 
Vietnamese troops were already there in 
vastly superior numbers. 

A fully bunkered and concealed trench sys- 
tem ran the length of the village. Machine 
gun and rifie fire suddenly came against the 
two squads at the center of the village and 
killed the platoon leader and wounded four 
others. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro moved his men toward the 
sound of the firing. 

Kaneshiro deployed his men to cover, then 
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crawled forward to attack alone. He began 
by throwing grenades and his first round si- 
lenced the machine gun to his front. 

That done, with five grenades and his M-16 
rifle, Sgt. Kaneshiro jumped into the trench 
to sweep it with rifle fire where the enemy 
had the two squads pinned down, 

Over the distance of about 35 meters, he 
worked the ditch alone, destroying one ene- 
my group with his rifle fire, and two others 
with grenade fire. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro’s assault enabled the re- 
moval of the men and reorganization of his 
platoon which was beginning a larger action. 
The action was successful. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro was recommended in Jan- 
uary for the Medal of Honor. He had already 
been awarded the Silver Star medal for gal- 
lantry. 

Formerly with the 25th Infantry Wolf- 
hounds, he served in the Army more than 
seven years. 

Besides his widow he is survived by four 
small children, John, Tom, Doris and Naomi, 
of 2402 Aniuniu St., Pearl City. 

His mother, Mrs. Tama Kaneshiro, also 
lives in Pearl City. He has 15 brothers and 
sisters, 


America Must Wake Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, a warning 
that is going forth from concerned citi- 
zens in this country—America must wake 
up—is also the alarm voiced by some of 
our world neighbors. A recent editorial 
broadcast by WBIR radio station, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is noteworthy of each Mem- 
ber of Congress, for it calls to the read- 
ers' attention our national “malady” and 
the views of Historian Arnold Toynbee 
who says: 

We are witnessing a struggle in America 
for the American people's souls. 


The editorial follows: 
AMERICA Must Wake Up 


Fatal diseases occasionally are painiess 
until the terminal stage is reached. The ill 
person becomes adjusted to his condition and 
even may deny that he is III. At the cost of 
his life, he avoids diagnosis which only a 
qualified adviser can give him. So it is with 
nations. 

Arnold Toynbee, the eminent British his- 
torian, recently returned home from the U.S. 
He has written of his visit much as a doctor 
diagnoses an ili patient. For one thing, he 
belleves the American people have lost their 
way. He views the U.S. as a semi-socialist 
country in which the public sector of the 
economy is gaining ground at the expense of 
the genuinely private sector. 

“The American taxpayer,” he says “and 
even the American congressmen who vote 
the tax money, can no longer keep track of 
how the money is being spent and what it 18 
being spent on. He no longer belleves that 
the Administration is telling him the truth, 
He is shocked by startling revelations of an 
official hidden hand’ spending the taxpayer’s 
money for objectionable purposes. The tax- 
payer’s money has even been used to con- 
dition’ the taxpayer himself. We. are witness- 
ing a struggle in America for the American 
people's souls, and this struggle is fateful 
lor us all.“ 

The national malady that afflicts the US. ts 
not beyond cure. If the people have the will 
to do it, inflation and supergovernment still 
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can be brought under control. But the hour 
is late, perhaps later than we think. It seems 
clear that the American people still have to 
prove what other democracies have failed 
to prove in the past—that people are capable 
of self-government. Historically, democratic 
governments have lasted relatively few years 
in the course of time. The big hurdle, it 
seems, is the failure of the people to see the 
inherent danger in voting for politicians who 
promise them free food, free housing, free 
price supports and free security of various 
Kinds without realizing that they have to 
pay for these “benefits” through taxation. 
The people's money is the only kind of money 
that the politiclans have to spend, If the 
American people can turn the trend, it will 
be the first time in history that it has been 
done. 


The Changing Aspects of Federal 
Deposit Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHTO — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which was established in 1933, has 
served this country well in restoring pub- 
lic confidence in banks through the pro- 
vision of insurance coverage for deposits 
and protecting the money supply of its 
member banks. Today the deposit insur- 
ance fund totals over $3.4 billion and in- 
sures deposits to a $15,000 maximum. 

Recently, the distinguished Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, K. A. Randall, addressed himself 
to a review of the changing aspects of 
Federal deposit insurance as a part of a 
continuing series of lectures in banking 
and monetary policy sponsored by Ohio 
State University and the Ohio Bankers 
Association. I wound the address by Mr. 
Randall to be of great interest and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

THE CHANGING ASPECTS OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
(By K. A. Randall, Chairman, Federal Deposit 

Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C., 

at the 1967-68 series of distinguished lec- 

tures in banking and monetary policy, 
sponsored jointly by Ohio State University 
and the Ohlo Bankers Association, Ohio 

State University, Columbus, Ohio, October 

19, 1967) 

Over the past two years, the Federal bank 
supervisory agencies have been operating in 
an environment that has presented them 
with critical problems demanding new solu- 
tions and with major challenges associated 
with an expanding economy. The banking 
agencies have been called upon to discharge 
their responsibilities to support a vigorous 
and sound banking system during a period 
of intense pressure in the financial markets. 

Shortly after the Federal Reserve, the 
FDIC, and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board took action In September 1966 under 
the flexible interest rate regulatory powers 
granted by Congress, these pressures moder- 
ated. A slackening in the pace of economic 
expansion and a lessening of competitive 
pressure helped to bring about an easier tone 
in the financial markets. The subsequent 
slowdown in the rate of economic growth was 
not accompanied, however, by any significant 
easing in the money and capital markets. Cor- 
porations and financial institutions took ad- 
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vantage of the opportunity to build up their 
liquidity positions to withstand any recur- 
rence of the “credit crunch” experienced last 
ear. 

: Now the economy may be on the verge of 
resuming a strong expansion. With appropri- 
ate monetary and fiscal policies, the expan- 
sion can be balanced and sustainable, and 
financial pressures can be kept within con- 
trollabie limits. The economy may be em- 
barking on another major expansionary 
phase. 

But irrespective of one’s views on the im- 
mediate prosp~cts for the economy, from 
time to time it is essential to pause and 
stand back from close involvement with 
day-to-day concerns in order to get a better 
perspective of the total situation. 

Because the FDIC was so deeply involved. 
in developments in the money and capital 
markets in the past year or two, I should like 
to take this occasion to talk with you this 
afternoon about the Corporation’s overall role 
and responsibilities in the economy. I don't 
expect to be able to give definitive answers to 
the many hard questions that you may want 
to ask, but we might usefully explore the 
implications of the basic issues involved. 

The Federal deposit insurance system was 
established in 1933. It was designed to help 
restore public confidence in banks through 
the provision of insurance coverage for bank 
deposits and to protect the money supply 
furnished by the banks covered by deposit 
insurance. It differed from earlier deposit in- 
surance plans because it was nationwide—as 
opposed to geographically limited state sys- 
tems. It therefore was able to mobilize the 
financial resources needed to assure a sub- 
stantial measure of safety to bank deposits 
and to provide sufficiently comprehensive 
coverage to be workable. 

The Corporation's initial capital resources 
of $289 million were provided by the U.S. 
Treasury and by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
but both the principal as well as interest for 
the use of the funnds was subsequently fully 
repaid out of accumulated revenues from 
assessments on banks and investment in- 
come, A deposit insurance fund—totaling 
almost $3.4 billion as of June 30, 1967—con- 
stitutes the chief financial backing for Fed- 
eral deposit insurance. Since 1950, the Corp- 
oration also has the authority to borrow up 
to $3 billion from the U.S. Treasury to sup- 
plement its resources, but this authority has 
never yet been exercised. 

The temporary deposit insurance plan in- 
troduced in 1934 provided protection only 
up to $2,500. The coverage was increased to 
$5,000 in July 1934 and to $10,000 in 1950. 
About a year ago, on October 16, 1966, the 
maximum coverage was raised to $15,000. 

The introduction of Federal deposit insur- 
ance in the early 1930’s was motivated by 
several objectives. Most immediate, of course, 
was the determination to create a system that 
would prevent recurrence of the financial 
crises that characterized the early years of 
American finance and snowballed into ma- 
jor proportions during the Great Depression. 
Not only was there concern for the bulk of 
the despositors in banks, who held relatively 
small amounts, and the adverse reactions on 
the larger deposits but also concern for the 
affected communities whose money supply, 
consisting of bank deposits, had been ex- 
tinguished. Loss of the medium of exchange 
and the involuntary freezing of previously 
liquid assets forced economic activity to a 
standstill. 

The establishment of a deposit insurance 
system that covered all depositors—and the 
bulk of them up to the full amount of their 
accounts—in effect recognized the overrid- 
ing public interest in stabilizing the financial 
structure. Over the period extending from 
the later half of the 1930's and up through 
the end of World War II, Federal deposit in- 
surance clearly demonstrated its abilities to 
accomplish its initial objectives. The num- 
ber of bank failures dropped sharply, and 
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their impact was significantly reduced. This 
was achieved by rapid pay-offs of depositors 
in failing bank cases and by the introduction 
of substantial improvements in the quality 
and scope of bank supervision. Stress was 
piaced on importance of sound banking prac- 
tices, on cooperation with other Federal and 
State banking authorities, and on strength- 
ening of the capital structure of banking in 
general, wherever necessary. 

As Federal deposit insurance emerged from 
the war and moved into the decade of the 
1950's, a new aspect or focus of its activities 
came to the fore. That was the contribution 
that the FDIC and the deposit insurance sys- 
tem could make to economic stabilization. 
At the end of World War II, many antici- 
pated a major depression once wartime pro- 
duction demands tapered off. The Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 in effect recognized this 
fear and attempted to forestall its realiza- 
tion by soliciting the cooperation of all sec- 
tors of the economy. The FDIC, for Instance, 
was expected to bear its share of the task 
within this framework. Eventually, fears of 
a major postwar depression receded as the 
demands of a peacetime economy and the 
demonstrated capabilities of our economy 
succeeded in maintaining high levels of out- 
put and income. 

During this period it became evident that 
deposit insurance had a useful role to play 
through its efforts to maintain the public's 
confidence in the banking system. No longer 
were there wild scrambles by depositors to 
achieve liquidity when a bank closing was 
feared—or even if a bank failure actually oc- 
curred. In combination with other agencies 
of government—both Federal and local—the 
FDIC was helping to establish a stable eco- 
nomic environment. In addition, there were 
many new lessons that had to be learned 
concerning the maintenance of an enyiron- 
ment conducive to economic growth and 
widespread prosperity—such as the flexible 
use of monetary and fiscal policies. But it 
Was possible to experiment with minimum 
disruption and disturbance to the expansion 
of the economy. 

With the advent of the 1960's, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that the Federal 
banking agencies—such as the Corporation 
have the responsibility to assist banks in ad- 
justing to changes in the economic environ- 
ment. The complexity of the economy—both 
national and international—and of the fi- 
nancial mechanism has made it difficult for 
individual institutions to seek and find in- 
dividual solutions to externally generated 
problems. In the first place, our economy is 
being continually exposed to influences 


recognized—rightly—as but one segment of 
the broader financial market, although a 
most important one. 


It is in this arena that the Corporation can 
increase tts contribution to b in the 
public interest—by easing the pains of the 
transition period for banks and by encourag- 
ing flexibility and innovation within an ac- 
ceptable institutional framework. On its own 
part, the Corporation must also remain ever- 
responsive to changing needs and to the need 
for change and flexibility. 

To sum up then, since its inception, the 
FDIC has passed through two rather clearly 
distinguishable stages in the orientation of 
its activities. In its early years, a paramount 
consideration was the need to husband re- 
sources—to stand prepared financially to pay 
off depositors where necessary and minimize 
bank failures. There was little emphasis on 
innovation. The second—and somewhat 
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longer—phase has consisted of efforts to bulld 
up our deposit insurance fund to serve as 
the “symbol of confidence” for bank deposi- 
tors. This objective could only be attained 
during periods of relative economic stability 
and through effective bank supervision that 
stressed the adoption of good banking prac- 
tices. 

It seems to be that we are entering now 
a third—and new—phase or aspect of deposit 
insurance. Deposit insurance provided the in- 
stitutional support that allows banks to fit 
into the modern environment. But, in the 
process of evolving this institutional support, 
various regulations and restrictions have 
been imposed by the supervisory authorities 
in protection of the public interest, by the 
development of institutional rigidities in 
the economy, and as a consequence alone of 
the increased magnitude of the economy. 
Regulation has been substituted for deci- 
sions previously reached in the marketplace 
in a number of instances. 

Because changes in the economy are also 
occurring more rapidly than before, it is es- 
sential that the financial institutions under 
our supervision receive every encouragement 
to innovate and to adapt to change. Never- 
theless, it is harder to innovate successfully, 
and the penalties of failure tend to be greater 
than before. The consequences to the in- 
dividual institution and the community can, 
moreover, be far reaching, On the other hand, 
limitations imposed by the bank supervisors 
on full freedom of action can in turn result 
in undue dependence of the regulated on 
the regulator—at the same time that the 
regulated are protected from the full im- 
pact of their own actions. 

This then is the essence of our current 
dilemma. Within this environment, what 
should be the role of the supervisor and 
the role of the regulated? Our present posi- 
tion is the end result of developments over 
a period of years. As a consequence, there 
is still time to ponder the direction in which 
we might go from here, some of the issues 
that face us, and pose some of the ques- 
tions that we must be prepared to answer— 
whether as a bank supervisor, a banker, or 
the general public. 

For example, undue reliance of the regu- 
lated institutions on the “protection” of the 
supervisory authorities—as in the case of in- 
terest ceiling regulations—could disrupt the 
traditional channels of policy decision by 
management. The flexible interest rate au- 
thority granted the financial supervisory 
agencies in 1966 and extended for one year 
last September proved most helpful in 
dampening excessive rate competition. But 
once the rate pressures eased a number of 
banks found themselves in an awkward posl- 
tion. The competition for savings was still 
so intense that it was difficult for a single 
institution to lower its rates. In these cir- 
cumstances, hope was expressed in some 
quarters that the supervisory authorities 
would adjust the celung rates to conform 
with the easing in market rates. But it is 
not the responsibility of the supervisory 
authorities to set market rates paid on time 
money. Nevertheless, we do recognize the 
existence of a problem—and are most de- 
sirous of helping banks find a solution that 
will permit maximum scope for individual 
initiative as well as adequate safeguards for 
the public interest. Beyond question, it 18 
necessary to modify the old bases for policy 
decisions. Criteria heretofore satisfactory are 
in many cases becoming outmoded. 

Even through the free play of private 
initiative should be maximized, the realities 
of the marketplace preclude a return to the 
free and unrestricted competition we knew in 
the past. The economy has changed—in 
structure, in the number of viable partici- 
pants in the market, in the magnitude and 
complexity of its problems, and in the exist- 
ence of various barriers to the free move- 
ment of financial resources, people, and in- 
stitutions. 
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Nevertheless, whatever we can do to 
strengthen the forces of competition—to fa- 
cilitate the maximum interaction and inter- 
Play of market forces—is healthy. Such an 
environment will provide the greatest sup- 
port possible to the solution of problems as 
they arise. Otherwise, the inefficient are 
shielded from the consequences of thelr own 
actions or indifference, dullness and medioc- 
rity are encouraged, and banking would be 
gradually displaced through failure to dis- 
charge its role effectively. 

The increasingly complex financial inter- 
relationships of the modern world make it 
imperative that banks haye the vigor to re- 
spond in an enlightened way—not just in 
the old terms of dollars-and-cents account- 
ing butin the broader context of the economy 
&s a whole. Failure to respond appropriately 
would eventually force banks to the side- 
lines as more vigorous and alert competitors 
adapted more rapidly to the new environ- 
ment. Consequently, banks must remain ever 
sensitive to the environment in which they 
Operate if they expect to retain and expand 
their role as financial intermediaries, If banks 
are lax in discharging this function, their 
major problem could be not disintermedia- 
tion—or, for banks the diversion of funds 
from banks into the market that occurred 
last year—but what might be called “non- 
Intermedia tion“ —or complete circumvention 
of banks or other financial intermediaries by 
savers. 

One means whereby banks can forestall 
nonintermediation is to know more—about 
themselves, the financial system, and the 
economy as a whole. It may now be incum- 
bent on banks—more than ever before—to 
cooperate with others, such as the super- 
visory authorities, in areas formerly consid- 
ered solely within the province of a profit- 
oriented and profit-motivated management. 

The bank supervisory agencies can help to 
ease the transition by acting as a “tommuni- 
cator”—of knowledge and tools—to the in- 
stitutions they supervise. In the absence of 
deposit insurance, both large and small in- 
stitutions are obliged to cloak their opera- 
tions to a considerable extent with secrecy 
in order to create an image of great strength 
irrespective of condition. With deposit insur- 
ance, it becomes possible for banks to make 
full and fair disclosure of information re- 
garding their resources and liabillties to the 
public authorities in substantial detail and 
to their shareholders. By this means banking 
emerges from the shrouds that have been 
considered an essential part of its facade in 
the past. 

The FDIC itself could well find itself in- 
creasingly ineffective and inefficient if it did 
not recognize this problem and also have a 
thorough understanding of its implications. 
As institutions grow in size—as even the 
smallest has had to in response to the gen- 
eral growth of the economy and advance- 
ments in the banking system, our perspective 
must change. Previously, there was little or 
no need to view banking in its entirety; the 
emphasis was on individual institutions. 
Now we need to understand the system as a 
whole and pursue policies dictated by the 
needs of that system—whether it is banking, 
the financial community, or the whole econ- 
omy—rather than focus on the needs of par- 
ticular unite within that system. 

How this perspective may be achieved is 
one of the major questions that we should 
be asking ourselves today. What we should 
be doing in turn basically depends on how 
we want the future to look—and its needs. 
Do we want—or need—financial supermar- 
kets or a checkless society? Or do we want a 
“less check" society only and the preserva- 
tion of various specialized institutions? 
These are major decisions deserving serious 
thought and extensive exchanges of view. It 
is not too early to begin thinking. 

For the purpose of emphasis, let me sum- 
marize and restate the elements of our cur- 
rent predicament. Deposit insurance is now 
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recognized as a vital element in supporting 
the environment essential for the operation 
of a modern banking system in the United 
States. Experience has demonstrated that 
modern banking requires a substantial 
amount of supervisory regulation and con- 
trol to guide business decisions into the 
proper channels, In the absence of super- 
vision, the historical profit maximization 
calculations can produce answers incom- 
patible with stability in the financial com- 
munity immediately and in the economy 
generally. 

Deposit insurance has engendered confi- 
dence in the soundness of banking and the 
stability of its operations, The present-day 
banking environment therefore is conducive 
to the necessary free exchange of informa- 
tion between the individual banks and the 
public authorities. On this basis, bank super- 
visors can assist in developing guides to im- 
prove the quality of bank supervision and 
business decisions in banks. 

In the development of the type of environ- 
ment most conducive to an effective and 
modern banking system, it is well to remem- 
ber that, as a practical matter, deposit insur- 
ance and the related supervision and regula- 
tory activities should cover all institutions 
that perform a banking function. It also fol- 
lows that departures from the well-recog- 
nized and time-tested channels of reguiation 
and supervision should be made only with 
great reluctance and only after convincing 
evidence has been offered that a change is 
for the better. 

Notwithstanding the favorable elements in 
our current situation, there is evidence his- 
torically, that the heavy hand of regulation 
has always deadened the energy and inge- 
nuity of the reguiated. Perhaps it will be 
impossible to reverse this lesson of history. 
But certainly if we recognize the situation 
for what it is, and if we accept the reality 
that there may be no alternatives to these 
regulations, the inducement for devising new 
solutions for the old problems is indeed 


great. 


Harry Dillin Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Harry Dillin 
is retiring after 25 years of distinguished 
service as president of Oregon’s Linfield 
College. It is fitting that one who has 
brought to that institution a strength- 
ened undergraduate curriculum, a strong 
graduate program, an impressive physi- 
cal plant, and a well-rounded athletic 
program should now be honored upon his 
retirement. 

I could do no better in this regard than 
present herewith the honest and expres- 
sive tribute to Harry Dillin as presented 
on the editorial page of the Salem, Oreg., 
newspaper the Capital Journal. Here, 
then, is that testimonial to a fine man 
and great college president: 

LINFIELD'S Harry DILLIN Years 

Harry L. Dillin's retirement as Linfield 
College president probably will be accepted 
with mixed emotions. But the Baptist-spon- 
sored school has progressed under his lead- 
ership. 

Those who have known Dillin indicate 
that he has been at odds at times with some 
of his faculty. He probably could have 
handled situations with more diplomacy, they 
Say. 
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Several incidents reflect this attitude. 
Dillin last year, for example, ordered a con- 
troversial display of paintings out of the 
Linfleld Student Commons after some parents 
who saw them disapproved. About the same 
time the college administration was slow 
in disclosing the reprimand of several Lin- 
field basketball players who got into trouble 
with the team in Alaska. 

Despite these incidents, Dillin was the 
McMinnville institution's best salesman and 
supporter. 

Probably his best forte has been his un- 
canny ability to get money for campus con- 
struction and to build new structures at low 
cost. The campus has tripled in size during 
his 25 years as president, 

Dillin, who has a strong background in 
economics and a love for the stock market, 
found those all important dollars through 
Personal contacts, alumni, various founda- 
tions and businesses; church outlets and 
elsewhere. 


grew out of a healthy physics offering and 
spawned the McMinnville Field Emission 
Corporation, now a world wide manufacturer 
of X-ray equipment. 

He has always kept his administration of- 
fice door open to students and visitors. A 
sight which many won't soon forget is Dillin's 
dog Christy, a cocker spaniel who is always 
by his side. 

Dillin always maintained a personal inter- 
est in all the college’s students and knew 
many of them personally. 

Dillin also tried to build Linfield sports. 
Football and basketball teams have reached 
national finals in recent years. 

One of the better stories about Dillin goes 
back two years. He took $1,000 out of his own 
pocket to pay the difference for a jet plane 
flight when the Linfield basketball team 
played Sul Ross State in national champion- 
ship finals in Texas. The slower prop plane 
the team would have taken crashed in Utah 
that same weekend with 13 persons 


aboard, 
most of them Brigham Young University 
rooters. 


Nabisco President Hailed as Marketing 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Lee S. Bickmore, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., was honored by the 
Sales Executives’ Club of New York as 
its “Marketing Statesman-of-the-Year.” 

Mr. Bickmore used the occasion to 
make a stirring appeal to his fellow busi- 
nessmen for a commitment to value, a 
dedication to quality, as a marketing 
philosophy for successful business-con- 
sumer relationships. 

The high standard of business prin- 
ciple expressed in Mr. Bickmore’s speech 
is carried into practice in my own con- 
gressional district where, at Buena Park, 
Nabisco has built a $12 million bakery 
that has been called the most modern 
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plant of its kind in the world. The em- 
polyees and executives of this facility are 
a model of the ideals expressed by Mr. 
Bickmore. 

I join my constituents, the several 
hundred employees of the Buena Park 
Bakery in expressing my pleasure and 
pride in the honor paid to Mr. Bickmore. 

In view of the increasing importance 
of consumer affairs, Iam confident that 
our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, will be in- 
terested in Mr. Bickmore’s views. I com- 
mend his speech to their attention: 

A COMMITMENT TO VALUE 


(Address at Sales Executives’ Club of New 
York Upon Receipt of Award as Marketing 
Stateman-of-the-Year, October 10, 1967, 
by Lee S. Bickmore, President, National 
Biscuit Company) 

Mr. Chairman . .. (Ladies and) Gentle- 
men: 

Thank you very much indeed. For me it is 
an honor of the highest order to be cited as 
“Marketing Statesman of the Year” by such 
a distinguished group of marketing profes- 
sionals. has proven that to be recog- 
nized by one’s contemporaries is the greatest 
compliment a man can receive. Therefore, 
as a student of marketing during my entire 
working life, I can tell you that there is no 
recognition I value more than this, Also, I 
am particularly mindful of the fact that now 
I join a distinguished group of men whom 
you have chosen to receive this tribute in 
the past. Again, let me say thank you: I am 
very grateful. 

In preparing for this occasion I felt a real 
sense of obligation to make some contribu- 
tion ... no matter how small... to the 
collective thinking of your group in return 
for the compliment you have paid me here 
today. In thinking about what I might say 
in these next few minutes, I tried to remove 
myself from the close, intimate and pressing 
problems of the day in order to be able to 
view the present business environment in 
broad perspective. By so doing, it was my 
hope that I could bring to you one or two 
thoughts and observations which might prove 
helpful in the discharge of your responsl- 
bilities. 

In order to establish the validity of any 
thoughts which I have to offer, it seemed 
to me to be necessary, first, to describe and 
to define broadly, the environment in which 
we are working: This I will attempt to do. 

Business and economic environment in any 
part of the world, and at any point in time, 
can be characterized in many ways. This, of 
course, is manifestly true today. However, 
with all of the numerous forces and factors 
at play, I think I can point to two elements 
which override all others in coloring our 
current domestic commercial climate, Al- 
though we are aware of both, and although 
they are constantly discussed, in the press of 
our daily work we lose sight of the rapidity 
of thelr development, and their degree of 
impact ... impact not only upon the busi- 
ness community as a whole but particularly 
upon the function of marketing within it. 

The first element is the rapidity of change 
in the world today .... change in philos- 
ophies, change in social relationships, change 
in the basic tenets of physical sciences, 
change in every aspect of human life, en- 
deavor and behavior. Never has the rate of 
change been faster. 

Our technology is turning out a profusion 
of products that confuse the mind and dazzle 
the eye. These products must be sold in the 
face of strong competition to increasingly 
wary consumers. The life cycles of these 
Products will become shorter and shorter. 
In the not-too-distant future, a company 
may be turning out products with the cer- 
tain knowledge that they will be on the 
shelves, or in the catalogues, for only a few 
weeks, or months, before they are consigned 
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to oblivion. Already, for some considerable 
length of time in the food industry, snack 
items have had to be changed constantly 
to meet the ever shifting consumer demand 
for the new, the different, the novel. We 
are accepting this as a way of business life. 
Few products will enjoy the long and happy 
relgns in the marketplace of the old and 
familiar Ivory Soap, Jello and Ritz Crackérs. 

As my comments on the shorter life span 
of products may have suggested, this one 
force will have an increasingly critical im- 
pact on the function we call marketing 
this force of the pervasiveness of change. 

Everywhere we look we can witness: its 
Implications in terms of marketing. It is all 
around us. It has a profound bearing on 
how we live, what we wear, what we eat, the 
cars we drive, and on just about every facet 
of our daily lives. In much the same way, 
all aspects of business, government and 
labor—all, are subject to this driving force 
of rapid change. Soclal orders throughout 
the world are undergoing wholesale revision. 
Economic theories, deemed valid for cen- 
turies, are now exposed to new and severe 
tests of a new and different world. . . be- 
cause the circumstances in which these 
theories were born simply no longer pertain. 

In startling contrast, let's pause for a 
moment to reflect upon the fact that lead- 
ing into this current era of sweeping change 
.. + 88 @ people. . . our basic concepts 
of value and worth have remained remark- 
ably constant. At least, and until very re- 
cently, they have, I believe, provided us with 
a much needed stability. Traditionally, we 
Americans have sought the Jeffersonian 
ideals of Life, Liberty and Happiness in a 
characteristically pragmatic way. Over a span 
of 150 years we can see the fruits of this prac- 
tical approach in steadily rising standards of 
living and in the related social wealth which 
has accompanied it. 

But now even these deep rooted mores of 
American life are being challenged. Today 
we tolerate conduct and relationships which 
our mothers and fathers would have looked 
upon as unthinkable ..).. conduct and rela- 
tionships among adults and teenagers, by 
public servants and private citizens. As 
groups and as individuals in every walk of 
life, we seem to be breaking away from a 
sense of responsibility. . . . responsibility to 
family, community and to the society to 
which we owe our very way of life. In the 
same vein, I am deeply concerned that we as 
marketeers may also be abandoning our 
responsibility to provide consumers with the 
true value which should be theirs and which 
we can produce. I am concerned that in 
many instances, under the pressures of the 
day, we may be taking the easy way out by 
supplying merchandise which, in every in- 
stance, is not quite all that it should be. 
Quality control in mass production is often 
a perplexing problem, which industry has 
generally solved. But it pales into insignifi- 
cance when compared to the acceptance of 
the concept of true value before ever a wheel 
is turned, Have we as marketing men com- 
promised our standard of yalue of the 
product of the service we provide? 

As I am sure you must recognize by now, 
I believe that the severe impact of the 
rapidity of change on the science of market- 
ing cannot be over-emphastzed. Although 
great strides will continue to be made in the 
development of mechanical marketing tools 
through the use of computers, the refining 
of research techniques and automated pro- 
duction, the demands upon the marketer... . 
upon his integrity, his human and personal 
skills . . . . upon his imagination and in- 
genulty will also increase proportionately. 
This rapidity of change is affecting, and will 
continue to affect, the area of marketing 
more than any other element of business 
in today’s society. In the eye of this storm— 
this tornado—is the marketing man. $ 

The second major element in today’s buri- 
ness environment is the advent of a feeling 
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of uneasiness, resentment and even distrust 
among consumers. This complex and surging 
force is often characterized by the oversim- 
plified term “consumerism.” The entire 
thrust of this many sided swell of public 
opinion is a demand for our economy to pro- 
vide necessities and luxuries alike at prices 
which the consumer perceives to represent 
true value, Because the consumer does not 
know nor understand the many interrelated 
and interacting causes of any given pric? 
level, she reacts against business and the 
businessman as the single culprit. She does 
not appreciate, nor does she particularly cars, 
that he is operating in a climate effected 
by many elements over which he has little 
or no control. 

The legitimate businessman of today can 
no longer be guided by the laws of pure and 
relatively simple economics. He must oper- 
ate in a climate which is an uncertain ad- 
mixture of innumerable social and economic 
forces. Although well meaning, the ever in- 
creasing multiplicity of consumer protective 
groups, both public and private, often con- 
fuse-and hinder, rather than protect. How- 
ever, at the same time the businessman is 
still expected to perform the near miracle 
of returning a profit since this ts the basis 
of our entire system. 

In view of these conditions, over which the 
businessman has little or no control, what 
can a marketer do to insure the ongoing suc- 
cess of his enterprise? In short, he must make 
a commitment to value. 

In our thinking as marketers in any in- 
dustry, I believe that, first, we must start 
with the consumer, whoever he or she is, 
and work backwards toward the production 
of those goods and services which that con- 
sumer, not only needs, and wants today, but 
what he will need and want tomorrow. To 
be successful over the long term we should 
not think in terms of our wishes and our 
desires but in terms of the wishes and de- 
sires of the marketplace. Inevitably, this kind 
of thinking will lead us to become inyolved in 
imaginative long range planning for the most 
productive use of our total resources 
with manpower and money leading the list 
of considerations. 

I firmly believe that delivering a dollar of 
value for every dollar received is the founda- 
tion of good business. Hence, it must be the 
key to sound marketing as well. And I feel 
that if American business is to meet success- 
fully the challenges it now faces, marketing 
leaders are going to have to make a firm and 
sincere commitment to the concept of value! 

I am not going to pretend that there is 
anything new about this—there isn't. Most 
manufacturers do not have to be sold on the 
concept of value. Certainly, you, as marketing 
people, have recorded your most significant 
successes when you have worked with prod- 
ucts which have had their basis in value and 
quality. 

My belief now, however, is that renewed 
emphasis on value is fast becoming manda- 
tory in this perlod of rapid change, and some- 
times justifiable consumer suspicion. Make 
no mistake about it, Mrs. Consumer is an 
extremely wary shopper. She is alert, intel- 
ligent, but woefully uninformed of the hows 
and whys of what costs what to provide her 
with products her mother or grandmother 
never dreamed of. She is very reluctant to 
settle for anything loss than what she con- 
siders to be the best, Value is her watchword, 
value—as she understands it—is her battle 
cry. 

Now, value itself is an elusive quality and 
diMcult to define. It means different things 
to different people. Housewives in the super- 
market, for example, place different values on 
identical products. People purchase a product 
for a multitude of reasons. They judge its 
value in the light of their own individual 
needs and requirements. But it is surely true 
thet the personal satisfaction to the user is 
bee Dany ee common denominator of product 
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Unless I be misunderstood, I would like 
to be more specific in defining what I mean 
by making a commitment to value. To the 
consumer— 

If performance is the overriding considera- 
tion, value is a product that performs well. 

If reliability is the primary concern, value 
is a product that is reliable, 

If durability. is most important, value is a 
Product that is durable. 

If freshness and taste are vital, value is a 
Product that is fresh and tasty. 

If features are particularly significant, 
value is a product with many desirable 
features. 

If style is paramount, value is a product 
that is stylish. 

If servicing is the dominant concern, value 

is a product that can be serviced conven- 
jently. 

Finally, to the consumer, if uniqueness is 
most significant, value is a product that Is 
one-of-a-kind. 

However, from this list I think you can 
readily see that, to the producer, value is a 
coat of many colors. Value is a combination 
of many factors with at least one or two 
being paramount. 

Although consumers seek complete satis- 
faction from every purchase that they make, 
there is usually one consideration which out- 
weighs all the others. If they fail to get this 
Satisfaction, for whatever reason, there is a 
very good chance they will not try the prod- 
uct again, at least in the immediate future. 
Every one of us working in the marketing 
area knows that this buying decision on the 
part of individual consumers is the exercise 
of the democratic process in its purest form. 
The marketplace is the place where every day 
is election day. The ballots cast by consum- 
ers on every shopping trip determine the suc- 
cess or failure of our products. The wants 
and needs of consumers so expressed form the 
basis of our businesses. We must work back 
from them to supply the principal value 
which they seek. 

In addition to providing the qualities I 
have just enumerated, making a commitment 
to value also implies a definite price-prod- 
uct relationship that is fair to everyone in 
the marketing chain from the producer to the 
ultimate consumer. At this point, you may 
well ask what is a fair price fair to whom 


and how is it established? 


These, of course, are basic questions to 
which there are no absolute answers in terms 
of per cent of formulae. Nevertheless, we can 
take the positive position that it is manage- 
ment's responsibility to so use the resources 
at its command that products will be pro- 
duced at maximum efficiency and minimum 
cost, The make of a modest increment of 
profit is the single energizing force of the 
entire system. Without profits, business can- 
not re-invest in the sinews of growth, in peo- 
ple, facilities, research, markets and more 
new products.. . all to the end of continuing 
to improve our standards of living. 

Attaining this maximum-minimum rela- 
tionship is the responsibility of manage- 
ment . all elements of management in 
which the marketer plays a major role. It 
should be exercised imaginatively, adroitly 
and with aggressive leadership. To be sure, 
government and labor share in this respon- 
sibility by providing the climate, understand- 
ing and cooperation which is clearly required. 
Nevertheless, it is business management's re- 
sponsibility first. Only by making a commit- 
ment to value will the other partners in the 
system be ready to cooperate and contribute 
in carrying their share of the burden. 

In the final analysis, consumers themselves 
exercise the ultimate control on what are ac- 
ceptable levels of price. However, the greatest 
mistake industry can make is to increase 
those levels to the point where consumers 
have no choice but to exercise their preroga- 
tive of simply refusing to buy at all. 

In this respect, business has an obligation 
to explain, educate and inform consumers 
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about the levels of price and how they are 
established. Uninformed consumer groups, 
such as the “ladycotts” of last year, can do 
unfair and serious harm to an industry, al- 
though, through lack of information and un- 
derstanding, they may be acting in what they 
believe to be a justifiable manner. In short, 
the final price will be determined by con- 
sumers. It is, however, our responsibility to 
provide value and to inform them fully so 
that their ultimate decision will be enlight- 
ened and rational. They must understand 
the value delivered for the price required. 
And we must tell them! 

Finally, the course of my suggestion is not 
an easy one in an environment of rapid 
change and within the limitations Imposed 
by today's environment. It will require men 
of intelligence, imagination and integrity. It 
will require youth and energy. The continu- 
ing vitality of our commercial life will de- 
pend more on those we choose to succeed 
us, than upon those in this room here today. 
We must provide them with the insight to 
appreciate business as way of life; the con- 
tributions it has made to the most affluent 
society the world has ever known; and the 
importance of the role of marketing. For our 
part we here can begin by reaffirming our 
obligation to deliver value for every dollar 
received. For if American business reaffirms 
its unserving commitment to value, our free 
economic system will be unassailable in its 
ability to provide our society with the stand- 
ards of living we seek for all. 


Losing Our Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, today as 
never before in our history, it is impera- 
tive that we as Americans stop and take 
stock of what is happening to our coun- 
try. America is fighting for her very life 
against crime, civil disobedience, and im- 
morality, and it is long past time that we 
pause to consider the principles and 
values upon which this Nation was built. 

I agree with the following editorial 
from the Johnson City, Tenn., Press- 
Chronicle, and I feel that it is worthy 
of the thoughtful consideration of my 
colleagues and the readers of the REC- 
ORD: 

LOSING Our GREATNESS 

With crime rampant, with moral stand- 
ards crumbling, it is time for America to 
take stock of its values. 

Materially, we are the affluent society. 
There can be no question about this. 

But, spiritually, we may have lost the way. 
Many believe we have. There are abundant 
indications that we have. 

Speaking bluntly, the American people are 
not as moral as they once were and not as 
good as they once were. And troubles are 
piling up. 

Let us give heed to the words of a great 
writer: 

“I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in fertile fields and boundless for- 
ests; it was not there. I sought for it in her 
free schools and her institutions of learn- 
ing; it was not there. I sought for it in her 
matchless constitution and democratic con- 
gress; it was not there. Not until I went to 
the churches of America and found them 
aflame for righteousness did I understand 
the greatness and genius of America. Amer- 
ica is great because America is good, When 
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America -ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great.“ — Alexis De Tocqueville, 
Democracy in America. 


Economy Needs Spending Cut, Tax In- 
crease, American Banking Association 
Official Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ConaBLe], and I participated in a panel 
discussion at the National Frozen, Food 
Convention at the Americana Hotel in 
New York City. Mr. Conasre and I dis- 
cussed the fiscal and monetary outlook 
from our vantage points here in the 
House of Representatives. 

We appeared at the invitation of Mr. 
Robert W. Grant, Jr., president of the 
Grant Grocer Co. of Saginaw, Mich. An- 
other participant in the panel was Dr. 
Charls E. Walker, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

In a news release, prepared for distri- 
bution today, Dr. Walker called for 
spending cuts and a tax increase. I be- 
lieve Dr. Walker’s comments will be of 
interest to members of the Congress. 

The news release follows: 

Economy NEEDS SPENDING CUT, Tax INCREASE, 
Dr. CHARLS E. WALKER TELLS Foop PACKERS 
CONVENTION 
New York, November 7.—The U.S. economy 

needs a Federal spending cut and an income 

tax increase. And because we need these 
actions, the people of this country, through 
their elected Federal officials, are being put 
to a severe test, The test is whether we can 
face up to the hard realities and do the 

unpopular but necessary thing. . 

Cutting spending and raising taxes are 
never popular, But what must be got across 
to the American people is that the alterna- 
tives to this responsible course are totally 
unacceptable, = 

One of the alternatives is an eyen faster 
rate of inflation than we now have. Another 
is a possible return to the extreme tight 
money conditions of 1966, with another 
severe jolt to the housing industry. Still 
another alternative is additional weakening 
in our international accounts and new 
threats to our gold supply. 

Three arguments are being made against 
the tax surcharge as part of the program of 
fiscal restraint. First, it is argued by some 
that the economy is not in danger of over- 
heating, as evidenced by the absence of boom 
pressures at time time. This overlooks the 
fact that the vast majority of the nation’s 
economists foresee an exceptionally strong 
1968—and in fact overheating might be now 
emerging if it hadn't been for recent major 
strikes. 

Second, it Is argued that inflation is not 
a threat but is already with us—inflation re- 
sulting from inaction of the Administration 
in raising taxes and cutting spending in 1965 
and 1966. This is true; inflation is a fact, and 
the Administration is to blame. But the in- 
flation we now have is beyond our control; 
it is the cost-push reaction to last year's 
demand-pull—another name for the classical 
inflationary situation of “too much money 
chasing too few goods.” 
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We can't stop that part of this year’s infla- 
tion that resulted from last year's mistakes, 
We can do something about later cost-push 
by acting now to avoid another round of 
demand-pull in 1968. We should not cry 
over spilled milk. But above all, let's not spill 
the milk again. 

The third argument against the surcharge 
is that it would not relieve inflationary pres- 
sures but instead would bolster them as 
businesses attempted to increase prices to 
offset the impact on costs of the tax itself. 
This argument won't pass muster—and in 
fact would earn any freshman a failing grade 
in the beginning course in economics. The 
cutback in disposable income and after-tax 
business profits resulting from the tax would 
swamp any direct impact on costs. This is 
not only my view, but the solid opinion of 
the vast majority of the nation’s economists. 

The fact is that the proposal for a spending 
cut and tax increase is the other side of the 
coin as represented by the case for the big 
income tax cut in 1964. Those who supported 
that cut as a means of stimulating the 
economy should today, in all consistency, 
support an income tax increase in order to 
cool off the coming boom. 

The lesson of modern economic history 18 
that inflation can’t be rolled back in an 
economy such as ours, Once price increases 
have occurred, they're ground into the eco- 
nomic fabric, But our experience 
proves that taxes can be roiled back—and in 
fact they have been, in 1948, in 1954, and in 
the series of tax reductions between 1962 
and 1965. 

I have sufficient faith in the wisdom and 
courage of the American people to believe 
that, once they know the alternatives, they 
will willingly go along with what is neces- 
sary. But time is running out. Positive action 
in this session of the Congress, propelled by 
a strong joint effort on the part of the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress, is highly de- 
sirable. 

The current stalemate can and must be 
broken, 


Marie Sklodowska Curie: Centennial of 
Her Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI Mr. Speaker, today is 
the centennial of Marie Sklodowska 
Curie’s birth. 

A daughter of Poland, she was one of 
the great intellects of history. Her re- 
search and discoveries unlocked the door 
to many of the scientific wonders of our 
20th century, wonders which expand and 
appear infinite each day. 

Twice she was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for her outstanding work. Her scholar- 
ship and humanity were acknowledged 
throughout the world—she was a legend 
come to life. 

Her dedication to science and to un- 
covering truth and sharing the enormity 
of her discoveries with her fellow human 
beings provided an example that has 
never been surpassed in our history on 
earth. 

A warm and generous human being, 
a brilliant and original scientist, Marie 
Curie brought honor to her parents and 
to her native Poland. 

It is a pleasure to join with my col- 
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leagues in commemorating the life of 
this spectacular woman today on this 
100th anniversary of her birth. 


The Bolshevik Revolution: A Tragedy for 
Mankind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, today when 
so much attention is being focused on the 


50th anniversary of the Bolshevik revolu- , 


tion, I think it is important to keep in 
mind the true nature of this revolution 
and the hardship it has caused mankind. 

The accompanying editorial from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch validly points 
out the Russian revolution was captured 
and subverted by the Bolsheviks, a small 
group of men who placed an iron yoke 
on Russia and its people. It has spawned 
not only slavery and bloodshed, but has 
become a force of tyranny and oppression 
that plagues mankind. 

Because it depicts the Bolshevik revo- 
lution for what it really is, I wanted to 
bring to the attention of other Members 
of the House this editorial from today’s 
Richmond Times-Dispatch: 

THe BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION: A TRAGEDY FOR 
MANKIND 

The Bolshevik Revolution’s fiftieth anni- 
versary finds the Soviet Union looming omi- 
nously as a threat to world peace. The domi- 
nant theme of the Supreme Soviet's recent 
meeting was support of Communist aggres- 
sion throughout the world and increased 
military buildup at home. There are also 
apparently authentic reports that the 
U.S.S.R. is testing an orbital bomb system 
that might be combat-ready next year. 

Of course, all this is “in self-defense,” if 
you ask the Kremlin. But its long record of 

ve actions throughout the globe, 
either by direct attack or by internal sub- 
version, belies any such claim. 

And if millions of Russians who were il- 
literate under the Czars are now literate, and 
large numbers of others have a better level 
of living, these accomplishments have been 
erected on a foundation built in large part 
on the bones of millions of Russians put to 
death by Lenin, Stalin and their successors. 

MURDEROUS STALIN 

Stalin's monstrous massacres and his sys- 
tem of mass starvation far surpasses anything 
in modern history. His “liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class“ was a systematic wiping 
out of an entire class of relatively prosperous 
farmers, simply because they were prosperous. 
His “purges” in the late 1930's were well 
nigh inconceivable to any civilized mind. 
Thousands of officers in the Red Army were 
systematically executed—for no reason at all. 
Stalin’s paranoia extended to his oldest Com- 
munist Comrades, it also included members 
of his own family, as his daughter Svetlana 
makes plain in her recently published book. 
One relative after another disappeared into 
his horrible death camps, never to be seen 
again. 

It is argued that the U.S. S. R. is now under 
much more enlightened leadership, and 
moving steadily toward a more relaxed so- 
ciety? Undoubtedly there is less terror in 
the Soviet Union today than there was under 
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Stalin. It would be impossible to have more. 
On the other hand, there has been retrogres- 
sion of late—since the ousting of Khru- 
shehev. 

This is testified to by Svetlana Alliluyeva, 
who says this retrogression is a major reason 
why she left Russia for good. There is great 
dissatisfaction among the intellectuals and 
the younger generation, and efforts to obtain 
greater freedom of expression are causing 
much ferment beneath the surface of Soviet 
affairs. 

STILL, THE LABOR CAMPS 


It has been widely claimed that the forced- 
labor camps where tens of thousands of po- 
litical prisoners were tortured or killed are 
a thing of the past. But Eugene Lyons seems 
to have undermined this legend, at least 
partially, in his new book, Workers’ Paradise: 
Fifty Years of Soviet Communism. He cites 
experiences described by Alexander Dinces, a 
foreigner who was released last January 
after serving two years in a Soviet prison and 
three years in a concentration camp. Lyons 
writes: 

Mr. Dinces had found himself in a complex 
of 14 labor camps, three of them for women, 
called Dubrovlag.“ near Potma, 250 miles 
east of Moscow. (From other sources we 
know that the Potma operations actually em- 
braces 36 camps, with a total of over 70,000 
prisoners.) His own camp, for foreigners and 
stateless. convicts, held about 1,500 men. 
Other such complexes, he learned from in- 
mates through the years, exist in all parts 
of the country. The conditions he described— 
overwork, undernourishment, lack of medi- 
cal attention, prevalence of scurvy, ulcers 
and other diseases, inhuman punishments, 
and the shocking death rate—suggest that 
little genuine improvement has been made in 
these penal institutions. In the last of 1966, 
Mr. Dinces reported there was a large influx 
of new poltical prisoners, evidently as a re- 
sult of the harsher law against “anti-Soviet 
elements” decreed in July and September, 
1966. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Soviet 
Union's ruling clique Is moving toward a 
wider degree of freedom and a genuinely 
peaceful attitude toward the rest of the 
world. But convincing evidence of this is 
slight. 

Be it noted, too, that in all the countries 
overrun by the Soviets since 1917, or seized 
by subterfuge, not one has been allowed to 
have a free election. Nor is there a single 
example anywhere of a free nation’s volun- 
tarlly choosing to adopt communism. 

The Soviet Union's constantly reiterated 
pious professions of a determination to Ub- 
erate’ oppressed peoples are complete non- 
sense. No greater oppression is practiced on 
the globe than in those lands which have 
been “liberated” by communism. 

So the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution finds Soviet Russia firmly en- 
trenched as a great and menacing world 
power. Millions of its people have undoubted- 
ly achieved greater creature comforts than 
they formerly enjoyed, but millions of others 
are beyond both pleasure and pain, for they 
were shot, tortured, starved or otherwise put 
to death. 

Undoubtedly, the Soviet people are earn- 
estly desirous of peace, since their losses in 
war have been almost inconceivable. The 
best hope for the future lies in the knowledge 
of their rulers that nearly all Russians yearn 
for peace above everything. 

SOVIET PEOPLE MISLED 


But citizens of the USSR. have been 
so drugged with propaganda, and misled as 
to the true facts concerning international 
relations that they have no sound basis on 
which to form a judgment. 

Given the manner in which the Kremlin 
depicts the United States as warmonger- 
ing and imperialistic, the Soivet citizen has 
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no way of appraising the situation inteli- 
Bently. Consequently, the Breshnev-Kosygin 
regime probably is under relatively little 
internal pressure to make a meaningful 
agreement with the United States—as to 
armament limitations or anything else. 

Certainly the prospects for such a pact 
Appear far from bright at this time, despite 
the frightful danger that thermonuclear 
War will somehow break out. The ruling 
Clique in Moscow must know what a catas- 
trophe for mankind such a conflict would 
be, but little or no progress toward an 
agreement is being made. 

It is noteworthy that a number of the 
More liberal commentators are no longer 
expressing the belief that the Soviet Union 
is trying hard to bulid a peaceful world. It 
is gratifying, in a wry sort of way, that these 
Observers have ceased to look hopefully upon 
the intentions of the men in the Kremlin. 
But it is also alarming, for this means that 
the aggressive and uncompromising policies 
Of Soviet Russia are becoming more and 
More obvious. 

Consider the words of Tom Wicker, writ- 
ing in Sunday's Times-Dispatch. He points 
to the announcement of Defense Secretary 
McNamara that Russia is building some- 
thing called a Fractional Orbital Bombard- 
ment System. Wicker speaks of “the enor- 
mous danger to humanity” which lies in 
this development, since such orbiting 
Nuclear bomb could, with only three min- 
utes’ warning, destroy New York in “one 
&pocalytpic burst.“ He foresees that the 
United States will try to counter this wea- 
pon with similar ones of its own, and that 
“the threat of war will be immensely in- 
creased.” 

RESTON IS PESSIMISTIC 

James Reston, also writing in this news- 
Paper on Sunday, is similarly pessimistic. 
He said: 

"The liberal tendencies of the Johnson ad- 
Ministration lead it to believe that Moscow is 
coming around to a more moderate view of 
the cold war, but the evidence in Vietnam, 
in the Middle East and in the development 
of weapons systems, suggests that the trend 
of Soviet policy is still going in 1967 against 
the West and in favor of revolutionary ac- 
tion, as it was from the beginning in 1917.” 

Possibly the widening breach between 
Moscow and Peking will somehow serve as 
a damper on the aggressive tendencies of the 
Soviet Union toward the West. But nobody 
Can foretell what will happen as a result 
of the split between Russia and China. 

Such is the none too hopeful situation 
Which confronts the civilized world today, as 
crimson banners wave above Lenin's tomb, 
and the thud of marching feet echoes across 
Red Square on this, the fiftieth anniversary 
of that great tragedy for mankind, the Bol- 
shevix Revolution. 


Denver Great Place To Visit and Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, on November 2, 1967, the Voice of 
America broadcast to the world a pro- 
gram entitled Portrait of an American 
City—Denver, Colorado, USA.” The pro- 
gram did, indeed, incisively portray to. 
the world the dynamic story of the city 
which I have been privileged to repre- 
sent in Congress for the last 17 years. 

The program relates that in 1893, 
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Katherine Lee Bates, a teacher at New 
England's Wellsley College, accepted an 
invitation to lecture at the University of 
Colorado and was spellbound by the 
grandeur of the countryside. She stood 
on the eastern slopes of the Continental 
Divide and faced southward toward the 
old Spanish valleys of the Rio Grande. 
Over her right shoulder, majestic Pike’s 
Peak. Over her left shoulder, the fertile 
lands that enveloped the mushrooming 
city of Denver. Thus inspired by nature's 
bold pageantry, Miss Bates wrote a poem 
which in time became the lyrics of 
“America the Beautiful”, “Oh, beautiful 
for spacious skies, for amber waves of 
grain, for purple mountain majesties, 
above the fruited plain.” 

The program featured appearances by 
Denverities from all walks of life, in- 
cluding Fred Mazzula, Denver historian 
and lawyer who told of the early days 
of Denver's struggle to become a city, 
the arrival of the railroad, the gold rush 
of 1858 with its famous cry Pike's Peak, 
or Bust.” 

The program states: 

Denver is a wonderful city to visit, the 
people are warm, outgoing and hospitable. 

The people of Denver's interest goes far 
beyond the confines of the city, beyond the 
State of Colorado, and even beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. Denver is 
truly a world-minded city. 


The program features Dr. Josef Korbel, 
former Czechoslovakian Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia who, for the past 18 years, 
has been dean of the Graduate School of 
International Studies at the University 
of Denver, who says: 

I have travelled throuughout the Coun- 
try and I have given hundreds of lectures in 
various areas and I can say the Denver audi- 
ence is more responsive to various complex 
problems of world affairs than any other 
city between the East and West Coasts. 


The program features statements from 
such distinguished Denver citizens as 
Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, Mr. Jack Foster, editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News, Mr. Eugene 
Cervi, editor and publisher of Cervi’s 
Rocky Mountain Journal, State Senator 
George Brown, Attorney Richard Young, 
the volunteer non-paid chairman of the 
Metropolitan Danver Fair Housing Cen- 
ter, Bill Hosokawa, associate editor of thes 
Denver Post, Charles Kendrick, manager 
of the Department of General Services 
for the city of Denver, Peanuts Hucko, 
world-renowned jazz clarinetist, Johnny 
Smith, world-famous jazz guitarist, 
James D. Braman, director of planning 
for the city and County of Denver, and 
Thomas G. Currigan, whom the program 
describes as “the young, aggressive 
mayor of Denver” and who describes 
Denver as a “city that cares.“ “I think 
perhaps that in using the word ‘care’ in 
the truest sense of the word . .. Denver, 
for the most part, would certainly qualify 
as a ‘city that cares.“ 

The Voice of America reporter sums 
up his personal enthusiasm after his 
visit to Denver agreeing with the mayor 
and stating: 

After just a short visit there, I would add 
my small voice to endorse the Mayor's state- 
ment fully. You know, there is a hackneyed 
expression used when describing some 
cities . . “it’s a great place to visit, but I 
wouldn't want to live there.” I left Denver 


with a different feeling. It is not only a great 
place to visit, but I'd really like to live there. 


Mr. Speaker, I join on behalf of all of 
the citizenry of Denver in thanking the 
Voice of America, the broadcast arm of 
our US. Information Agency, for the 
wonderful program “Portrait of a City— 
Denver, Colo., USA,” and inyite all not 
only to visit but, indeed, to come live with 
us in our beautiful mile-high city. 


The Soviet Union: 50 Years Since the 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 7, 1917, in the capital city of 
Petrograd—now Leningrad—the military 
forces of the Bolsheviks took over the 
reins and apparatus of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Russia had been in the throes of 
collapse and revolution for the past year. 
Moderates had overthrown the czarist 
regime in March 1917, but had not been 
able to consolidate forces or to act in a 
positive way to alleviate the economic 
dislocation and suffering caused by the 
country’s inability to cope with the pro- 
longed First World War. When on No- 
vember 7 the Second All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets convened with a clear 
Bolshevik majority, it set about immedi- 
ately to organize a government which 
would ease the harsh conditions in the 
country. 

Today, 50 years later, it is appropriate 
that we stop to look at the results of what 
some have called “the greatest political 
event of this century.” No one can doubt 
that progress has been made—in educa- 
tion, science, social services, industrial- 
ization, urbanization, military power, 
missile and space technology. In total 
volume of economic production, Russia 
has moved up from fifth rank in the 
world in 1917 to second under that of the 
United States. However, since the Soviet 
regime has given first priority to build- 
ing heavy industry, the general standard 
of living is sorely behind that of other 
countries. Soviet leaders have not yet 
solved the problem of feeding the nearly 
234 million people within Soviet borders. 
Educational facilities in the Soviet Union 
are improving, but Communist propa- 
ganda, censorship, and lack of academic 
freedom lessen prospects for true educa- 
tion and creativity. 

Mr. Speaker, in a country like the 
United States where the term revolution 
brings to mind our American Revolution 
and its emphasis on the necessity for 
freedom, even in the face of death, we 
still hope that one day the Russian peo- 
ple will know genuine freedom—of 
speech, or religious worship, from arrest 
without due cause. We also must recog- 
nize, however, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is turning more and more to the use 
of capitalistic incentives to accomplish 
her goals in the domestic economy. 


45474 
Idaho Engineer Returns From Sudan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, with both 
the conference report on the foreign aid 
authorization bill and the foreign aid 
appropriation bill coming up soon, I 
theught it might interest the Members 
to read a summary of the assistance pro- 
gram in the Sudan by one who has seen 
the program firsthand. He is Dwight S. 
Hoffman, assistant dean of the College 
of Engineering at the University of Idaho. 
His statement confirms the opinion I 
have had for some time now that we must 
seek a fresh approach to foreign aid, and 
that the billions of dollars we have sent 
overseas have, for the most part, been 

- ineffective. 

His statement, as distributed by the 
University of Idaho press service, follows: 
IDAHO ENGINEER RETURNS FROM THE SUDAN 

Unrversiry or Ibano, Moscow.—Dwight S. 
Hoffman, assistant dean of the College of 

ring at the University of Idaho, be- 
lieves the U.S. must discontinue its “give- 
a-way“ program to the Sudan if that nation 
is to make eventual progress. 

The Idaho engineer made these observa- 
tions today following his removal from the 
African-Arab nation at the outbreak of the 
Middle East war in June. 

Professor Hoffman had been hired by 
Northwestern University under a contract 
with the Sudanese government and the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. He 
was to help start up a new chemical engineer- 
ing department at the Sudan’s University 
of Khartoum. While there he was to instruct 
some of the courses and install equipment 
in the new laboratory for the first time. 
Hoffman and his wife lived on campus in an 
apartment. 

Because the Arab peoples do not like to 
do technical work, they hire foreign help. 

“If the Sudan is ever to become an in- 
dustrial nation, someone must get the peo- 
ple to overcome this attitude of not being 
disgraced when working as technicians. The 
people in the Sudan are very capable, but 
they visualize themselves as managers be- 
hind desks,” Professor Hoffman. 

“The Sudan recruits easily from the Euro- 

communist bloc nation because the 
latter countries pay lower salaries. Unfor- 
tunately the salaries at the University of 
Khartoum are lower than salaries paid pro- 
fessors in the U.S. Therefore, it is harder to 
lure Americans to the Sudan, but the U.S. 
State Department will arrange a contract 
through a respective American university to 
pay travel and other expenses to get our 
people over there,” explained Professor Hoff- 
man 


He says that when the Sudanese see more 
technicians from the European communist 
bloc nations they say to themselves—“Why 
these people really want to help us!” 

Because fewer Americans are in the Sudan, 
the people over there don't take into con- 
sideration that their government is paying a 
full price for a communist educator and get- 
ting an American for half the cost, said Hoff- 
man. 

“The Sudanese balance sheet doesn't show 
this!“ he exclaimed. 

While in Sudan, the larger number of com- 
munists become friendly with the Sudanese 
people and are able to spread the communist 
ideology. The communists want to make the 
Sudan a communist state. 
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think the U.S. should continue ta sup- 
ply manpower to develop countries, but we 
should ask a price for it. If countries like the 
Sudan want our help bad enough, they should 
be willing to pay for it. I don’t think we gain 
the respect of these countries when we pay 
the bill, We'll be ahead in the long run, and 
so will they, if we practice our way of living 
when dealing with these nations. 

“But it is necessary that the U.S. send 
carefully selected people who make and will 
create a good American image,” concluded 
Professor Hoffman. 

A member of the Idaho faculty for 23 years, 
Professor Hoffman earned his B.S. and M.S. 
degrees at this institution. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, American Chemical Society, National 
Society of Professional Engineers, American 
Society for Engineering Education, and Sigma 
XI. 


National Flood Insurance Act of 1967 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1985) to amend 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to 
provide for a national program of flood 
insurance, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, the legis- 
lation which the House of Representa- 
tives is considering today, the National 
Flood Insurance Act, is vitally important 
for eastern Iowans, and for residents of 
every area of the Nation who are faced 
with the recurrent and devastating costs 
of flood damage. 

Flood losses have reached an estimated 
annual level of $800 million in the Na- 
tion, as compared with less than $100 
million in the 19308. Twice since 1950, 
the national losses have exceeded 81 
billion. 

I sponsored this legislation because the 
problem has been particularly acute in 
our area, where nearly every year the 
floods on the Mississippi, and the smaller 
rivers which empty into it, force families 


- from their homes and result in expensive 


water damage to them. 

Because there is no adequate flood in- 
surance which companies can reasonably 
offer in these high-risk areas, of which 
residents can afford to purchase, these 
costs must be borne by property owners 
themselves, with extensive direct assist- 
ance in the way of disaster relief from 
local, State, and Federal governments. 

By establishing a sound national in- 
surance program at reasonable rates, and 
combining it with effective State and 
local land management, we can help to 
reduce these recurrent expenditures. 

The legislation before the House today 
has been carefully written to provide help 
to those property owners who are least 
able to sustain the costs of damage, and 
at the same time to prevent additional 
people from coming into high-risk areas 
once insurance is available. ; 

It was purposely limited to one- to 
four-family residences and small busi- 
ness properties, with the intention that 
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if our initial limited experience warrants 
it, the program could be extended by 
Congress to other types of property. 

Furthermore, it would be available only 
in specifically designated high-risk fiood 
areas, where the costs of regular insur- 
ance are too high for private companies 
to provide it. 

As reported from the committee, in- 
surance at less than actuarial costs 
would be limited to $17,500 liability for @ 
single-family home, and to $30,000 for 
a two- to four-family structure and for 
small business properties. Contents of 
the building could be insured up to $5,000 
per dwelling unit or individual business. 

Additional insurance could be ob- 
tained, but only at full actuarial costs. 

Individuals who build or substantially 
improve property in an area where such 
insurance is available would have to pay 
the full cost of the insurance, since they 
would be fully aware of the risks involved 
before they made such an investment. 

In addition, State and local govern- 
ments would be encouraged to adopt and 
enforce appropriate land use provisions 
to restrict the future development of 
land where the risk of loss exceeds the 
prospect of gain from use of the site. 

The details of the program would be 
worked out by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development in consultation 
with private insurance companies, so 
that insurance could be made available 
at the earliest possible time after enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, a national flood insur- 
ance program has received the support 
of State and local officials as well as rep- 
resentatives of both the insurance and 
the homebuilding industries. 

It is an appropriate example of the 
type of cooperative effort of the public 
and private sector which is vitally im- 
portant to finding solutions to critical 
national problems, consistent with our 
fundamental belief in free enterprise 
and a creative Federal system. 

An effort is being made in the Con- 
gress to eliminate the provision of the 
bill which authorizes Treasury financing 
of the program. This authorization is no 
new departure, but merely continues the 
provision of the original Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956. 

This type of financing is necessary be- 
cause no one can predict with any cer- 
tainty what the level of flood losses 
might be in any given year. Understand- 
ably, the insurance industry has indi- 
cated that it cannot afford to participate 
in such a program unless there can be 
reasonable assurance of a commitment 
of adequate Federal funds, and this can- 
not be done if we have to depend solely 
on an annual appropriation from the 
Congress. 

I would emphasize that this would not 
take control of the program out of the 
hands of the Congress, because the Sec- 
retary would still have to come back to 
the Appropriations Committee to re- 
plenish the fund and to repay any 
Treasury borrowing. But he would have 
the necessary flexibility to operate the 
program in a flood emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, if this financing pro- 
vision is eliminated, then for all practi- 
cal purposes, there will be no flood in- 
surance program, unless the Federal 
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Government is prepared to do it alone, 
Without the participation of the private 
insurance companies. I do not think that 

is anyone here who would prefer 
that alternative, which would not only 
be much more expensive, but would be 
an unnecessdry and unwarranted in- 
trusion of the Government into the 
Private sector. 

T urge the House of Representatives to 
reject such a change, and to enact this 
Most significant legislation to provide 
help to those homeowners who suffer 
the repeated burden of flood losses. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Bolshevik 


Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
November 7, 1967, marks the 50th an- 
Niversary of the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russian. It was exactly five decades ago 
that the Communists overthrew the 
government, headed by Alexander Keren- 
sky, which had assumed power after the 
downfall of the Romanoff dynasty. 

During the 50 years that have elapsed 
Since the revolution, the Soviet Empire, 
With the godless philosophy that it rep- 
Tesents, have made great advances in 
Some fields, while in others they have 
failed miserably. While they have done 
Well in the space race, they have not 
Made good on the promises to give the 
Masses of people the better things of life. 
They have, to a great extent, done a poor 
job of delivery, even the bare essentials, 
Such as food, clothing, and shelter. 

In 1917, the Communists were a little 
band of conspirators, but today they rule 
Over vast areas of the Old World, includ- 
ing Russia—which absorbed Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania—China, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, East Germany, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. Many 
Other nations in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
are under the influence of the Soviet 
Unidn and Red China. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Communists are firmly entrenched in 
Cuba and have infiltrated many of the 
Other nations of Latin America. Much of 
the present turmoil in our own Nation is 
being aided and abetted by international 
Communism—the breakdown of law and 
Order and the obstruction of America’s 
efforts in Southeast Asia. 

During the 50 years that have gone by. 
Since the forces of bolshevism took over 
in Russia, the United States has on sev- 
eral occasions bailed out the Commu- 
nists when they found themselves in 
trouble. Thus, in 1921 and 1922 when 7 
Million Russians died of starvation, it 
Was the United States that sent food 
Supplies and saved many others from a 
Similar fate. In 1933, just as a rival form 
Of socialism was establishing itself in 
Germany under Adolf Hitler, the United 

States for the first time gave dignity to 
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the Soviet Union by granting it diplo- 
matic recognition. 

The two rival powers, Communist Rus- 
sia and National Socialist Germany, 
signed a pact on August 23, 1939, where- 
by they divided Poland and most of East- 
ern Europe between them. Having been 
given the green light by his powerful 
rival, Hitler invaded Poland 8 days later, 
thus ushering in World War II. 

On June 22, 1941, the Nazi invaded 
Russia. Had it not been for the $8,800,000 
worth of war material that the United 
States gave the Soviet Union during 
World War II, it would have been much 
more difficult for the Red army to turn 
back the Nazi invaders. 

After the end of World War II, the 
United States gave billions to various 
Communist nations in the form of for- 
eign aid. Today, when both Red China 
and Communist Russia are helping 
North Vietnam to kill American fight- 
ing men, many of our leaders talk about 
increased, trade with the Soviet Union, 
peaceful coexistence, building bridges of 
understanding, and ‘cultural exchanges. 
The United Nations organization is 
headed by a Marxist and a Communist, 
both of whom receive backing from the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, today may well be a day 
for celebration in Moscow and in its 
colonies and in the capitols of other 
Communist nations; but here in the 
United States it is a day of shame, hu- 
millation, and disgrace. Our soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and fliers are fighting 
in Vietnam against an enemy that is 
allied with Communist Russia and Red 
China and is receiving considerable help 
from them. 

Let there be no more appeasement, no 
more talk about increased trade with 
Communist countries, no more nonsense 
about peaceful coexistence, no more wish- 
ful thinking about building bridges of 
understanding, no more flights of oratory 
about cultural exchanges. Let us, instead, 
get on with the job of defeating our 
Communist enemies in Vietnam. 


* 


How To Delay the Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
IN THE o 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called Washington peace march did 


receive tremendous coverage and ob- 


viously legitimate editorial commentary. 
An editorial appeared in the October 26 
edition of the Chicago Heights Star 
which I believe very appropriately points 
out some of the unfortunate aspects of 
that demonstration, which did more to 
serve international communism than to 
produce peace. 

The editorial follows: 

How To DELAY THE PEACE 

All good Americans want peace in Viet Nam 
and peace throughout the world, and they 
dont have to demonstrate or wear a badge to 
let us know it. But how to achieve peace with 
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honor and without inviting brush-fire wars 
in other areas is something else again. 

One sure way to delay an honorable settle- 
ment, we believe, is to demonstrate in the 
fashion of those who sought to storm the 
Pentagon last week-end. What they accom- 
plished was predictable. They told the world 
that America is divided and, like other such 
demonstrators, they told Hanol to continue 
the fight until unconditional surrender can 
be had. 

Reports from Washington related the story 
of how American soldiers were spat upon and 
subjected to unprintable obscenities, and 
how the inevitable beat-niks selzed the op- 
portunity to demonstrate their love of free- 
dom—freedom from the bathtub. Perhaps a 
great number, even a large majority, of the 
demonstrators were simply idealists, persons 
so idealistic that they didn't expect the scene 
to be stolen by the show-offs and the benefits 
reaped by Communists and others among our 
enemies. 

As an abuse of freedom and personal 
privilege, however, the Pentagon debacle 
might rank second to the boycott staged at 
the University of Wisconsin, also in the name 
of peace. Here was disturbing evidence of the 
notion that students should run our uni- 
versities. They could be disabused of the idea 
by being given a permanent vacation. 


Cooperative Photographic and Arts 
Exhibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, North 
Carolina sent a selection of its excellent 
crafts and three of its craftsmen to 
Washington, D.C., during October for the 
Cooperative Photographic and Arts Ex- 
hibition at the Smithsonian Institution. 

This display of the real American 
craftsmanship was one of the Washing- 
ton activities for Co-op Month 67—an 
observance sponsored this year by 11 
Federal departments and agencies, nine 
national cooperative organizations, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. The crafts shown 
were prouced by individuals; then their 
cooperatives and guilds help market and 
set standards of excellence for their 
products. 

I was highly gratified to see the large 
number of North Carolina crafts selected 
by the Smithsonian and the co-op month 
committee for display. One of the exhibit 
people pointed to one section of the ex- 
hibit and said that they called this their 
North Carolina wall. 

North Carolina had on display hand- 
crafted clocks, wrought iron work, 
hooked rugs and chair seats, dulcimers, 
wood pieces, pine needle work, hand-tied 
hammocks, apple-headed and cornshuck 
dolls, crewel work bell pulls, and many 
other items. 

I also was glad for the opportunity to 
visit three people from my district as 
they displayed their skills as craftsmen— 
William Crowe, of Cherokee; Glen Ho- 
fecker, of Etowah; and Mrs. Mark Reno, 
of Canton. 

Bill Crowe brought his 16-year-old son 
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to. Washington's historical sites while he 
deftly carved his wood animals. Born and 
reared on the Cherokee Reservation, he 
and his wife are leaders there. He works 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but con- 
tinues his interest in wood carving. 

Mr. Crowe helped organize the Qualla 
Arts and Crafts Cooperative back in 1948 
iə promote handicrafts produced by 
Cherokee Indians and help them get bet- 
ter prices for their work. He is now vice 
president of this co-op. 

Mr. Hofecker had three of his clocks 
on display—a large grandfather's, an Eli 
Terry, and a Wag on the Wall. 

He told me he had just come off the 
“crafts fair circuit.” He and the other 
two North Carolina exhibitors had spent 
a week in the Village of Yesteryear at the 
North Carolina State Fair and then he 
had gone on to the large craft show at 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Mrs. Reno demonstrated how to make 
the Christmas wreaths from pine cones 
and nuts that she had on display, These 
are her specialty. 

North Carolina crafts had a special 
honor at the opening ceremony for the 
exhibition—one of its crewel work bell 
pulls rang the official opening bell. Mrs. 
L. Herman Sawyer, Elizabeth, had sent 
in this pull and two others on display. 

Cooperatives and others in North 
Carolina who sponsored the trip of these 
three people to Washington are to be 
commended. Mrs. Reno and Mr. Crowe 
were sponsored through the Farmers Co- 
operative Council of North Carolina by 
the State Grange, the Northwestern 
Bank at Statesville; FCS, Inc., Raleigh; 
and G. D. Arndt, of Raleigh. Mr. 
Hofecker was sponsored by the Tarheel 
Electric Membership Association, Ra- 
leigh. He is a member of the Haywood 
3 Membership Corp., Waynesville, 

. 

Two extension employees, Mary M. 
Cornwell, of Waynesvile, and Majorie 
Shearin, at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, also played at big part in getting 
these North Carolina people and crafts 
to Washington. They helped choose both 
and worked closely with the Washington 
committee on final selections. 

North Carolina has established a fine 
reputation for the skill and artistry of 
its craftsmen, many of them recognized 
as among the best in the Nation. Their 
selection to participation in the Smith- 
sonian Exhibition is an added achieve- 
ment. 


Vietnam Causing Budget Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent previously 
obtained, I submit for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article, “Vietnam Causing 
Budget Confusion,” which appeared in 
the Detroit Free Press on November 1, 
1967. It also has appeared on the finan- 
cial pages of other metropolitan dailies. 
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The author, Allen M. Smythe, a financial 
columnist, specializes on defense busi- 
ness problems. 

I was impressed with the article except 
for the second paragraph which indi- 
cated the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress are making more than an ineffec- 
tive gesture toward reducing Federal 
spending or holding down the frighten- 
ing deficit. It is the Republican leader- 
ship which has “carried the ball” in try- 
ing to get the administration to reduce 
the level of expenditures for fiscal year 
1968. 

The article follows: 

VIETNAM CAUSING BUDGET CONFUSION 

(By Allen M. Smythe) 

The “mass confusion” in Congress over the 
nation's critical federal budget situation is 
not as great within Congress as between 
Congress and the White House. The fiscal 
problem is because arithmetic escalation of 
activity and troop strength in Vietnam forces 
a geometric rise in military costs. 

The Democratic leaders are trying to cut 
the White House estimate of $136 billion this 
fiscal year to $131 billion and hold the deficit 
to $8 or $10 billion, with the aid of an in- 
come surtax. 

Rep. George H. Mahon, D.-Tex., chairman 
of the powerful House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, wants a 5 percent payroll cut, a 10 
percent cut in research costs, and a hold-up 
on all contracts for a month to study for 
further reductions. He expects Senate action 
and the final bill to reflect his views. 

Rep. John J. Rhodes, R.-Ariz., chairman of 
the Republican policy committee and key 
member of the House fiscal group, believes 
federal spending this fiscal year will be “well 
over $140 billion” because of ballooning de- 
fense costs, At that rate the deficit could be 
$35 billion, 

He points to the $10.5 billion in defense 
contractual obligations signed in June, He 
dislikes the surtax and would force the Presi- 
dent to keep spending within $131. billion. 

He tells his colleagues that this amount in 
$100 bills when placed end-to-end would 
more than circle the earth five times. 

The last six months of defense obligations 
including those of the low vacation months” 
of July and August, total $42.4 billion. This 
is at a rate far above the recent $70 billion 
appropriated by Congress for fiscal 1968. 

Rep. Mahon is chairman of another fiscal 
group, the joint committee for the reduction 
of federal expenses, This group has the re- 
sponsibility of overseeing the federal stock- 
pile now valued at $9.2 billion. 

The annual cost of warehousing these de- 
fense metals and supplies and the agriculture 
commodities is $160 million although much 
of it is stored on federal property. 

In January 1961, President Kennedy an- 
nounced his intention to drastically reduce 
the then $14.2 billion stockpile. Political pres- 
sures blocked most of his plans to sell surplus 
defense metals. 

Since then the stored farm products have 
decreased from $5.2 billion to $1.9 billion. 


~ This has been in give-away projects for India 


and other impoverished and unappreciative 
nations of Asia and Africa. 

Mahon points out that this year's bumper 
grain crops could require a great increase in 
funds for storing in federal inventories. 

He has just released and would like to 
have the Administration speed up the sales 
of strategic metals now listed as surplus to 
our nation’s needs. 

Among these are 1,561,875 tons of alumi- 
num, valued at $682,016,800; 16,739,848 long 
tons of bauxite, aluminum ore, valued at 
$257,040,700; 1,201,840 tons of lead, valued 
at $346,238,900; 1,198,580 tons of zinc, valued 
at $333,558,400, and 523,660 long tons of rub- 
ber valued at $404,847,400, 


November 7, 1967 
The Pointless War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following sermon by John 
W. Cyrus, minister of the First Unitar- 
ian Church on the war in Vietnam: 

Mary McCarthy, vietnam: . the Im- 
mense American superiority of arms in itself 
becomes an argument for staying in Viet- 
nam; indeed, at this point, the only argu- 
ment.” 

Day by day the tragic dimensions of the 
war in vietnam grow greater. The steady 
escalation of American power, the steadily 
widening field of action, are the measure 
its tragedy. With no end in sight, this vast 
and unrelenting exercise of power moves on 
toward impossible and unknown goals. Since 
the spring of 1965 the dollar cost has in- 
creased from 2 million a day to 2 billion 
a month, Since the fall-of 1965 the number 
of our men engaged has grown from 200 
thousand to upwards of 500 thousand, The 
number of the enemy is greater than tw? 
years ago, and his fire power is greater, too. 
In the meantime, there is no convincing as- 
surance that the pacification program, the 
“other war" so-called, has had any signi- 
ficant success. The repetitious insistence of 
our government upon its peaceful and inno- 
cent intent has become a frustration of 
emptiness. Yet it is the only major war in 
our history from which we might withdraw 
without danger to the nation and without 
betrayal of allies. Day by day the terrible 
feeling grows in me that we are fighting 4 
major war to no end at all. 

I suggest, as quickly as you may say, that 
this is an awful thing to say, and it gives me 
no pleasure, But I feel an obligation to dis- 
close my own changing mind on anything 
that cuts so deep into the national life and 
into our national role in the world, Many 
of us have become speechless about it, either 
in mutual opposition or in simple dismay, 
and many others, I suspect, have attempted 
no moral evaluation of it but have tried to 
be content with the reiterated assertion of 
our government that it will go anywhere in 
the world to talk peace. I thought from the 
beginning of our engagement in combat 
that it must come to an early end or pass 
a point beyond which it would have no point 
at all. I think it has passed that point. 

If the point of the war has been the pro- 
tection of the South Vietnamese people 
against an aggressor from the north, that 
point is lost in the uprooting and disruption 
of the southern population by the war itself. 
For some months the news has emphasized 
the bombings of the north, and less has 
been. written about our bombings in the 
south which continue without letup. Many, 
many South Vietnamese villages have been 
bombed and burned—scores, hundreds, more? 
One doesn't know—not by the enemy, but by 
us in order to deprive the enemy of refuge 
or hiding places in them. The non-combatant 
peasants who die in these cleansing opera- 
tions are part of the cost of getting at the 
enemy. Those who escape are relocated in 
new strange villages, or are gathered in wire- 
bound refugee camps, or thrown into the 
swelling numbers of the cities where, as in 
Saigon, the filth and confusion are incredibly 
awful. 

Moreover, the largest enemy force remains 
the largely indigenous Vietcong, which 
shows no diminution in size and strength 
and strikes anywhere and everywhere. TO 
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determine, in these conditions, the actual 
protection that is belng provided one needs 
& measure to establish the amount of pro- 
tection that is not fatal. The question arises 
Whether the cure is worse than the disease. 

If the point of the war is self-determina- 
tion and the establishment of a stable and 
acceptable government, one must wonder 
whether this point has not already been lost 
in the government which has most recently 
been established. The new Constitution’ it- 
self is full of holes through which every 
form of suppression of freedom can be driven. 
It is wide open to censorship, control of the 
press, the denial of religious freedom, the 
harsh control of labor organization and 
Political parties, and the abolition of free 
Speech, while professing the opposite in every 
instance, The new government, we are well 
assured, was elected by scrupulous election 
procedures. Of course, there were some who 
were excluded from the franchise, but the 
Quthoritative word of many observers is that 
those who voted, voted fairly. The result is 
another matter. The winners were elected by 
35 per cent of the 84 per cent who voted, and 
while an 84 per cent turnout is better than 
America does, 35 per cent of that vote is a 
Smali plurality indeed for choosing a head of 
State, In fact, the election has been widely in- 
terpreted as a vote for peace. The runnerup, 
Who was an ardent peace candidate drew a 
heavy vote. But the president elect, for whom 
Marshal Ky had stepped aside to run for the 
second Office, though an army man, was 
known to differ from Ky in his wish for ne- 
gotiations. If there was a mandate expressed 
in the election, it was a mandate against the 
Ky government though it elected no one. 

If the point of the war is to reach the 
Negotiating table by escalating the war, then 
that point seems lost. For North Vietnam 
Tequires that the bombing stop before it will 
negotiate, while our government requires 
some reciprocal act by North Vietnam to 
Justify a halt in the bombing. Thus the issue 
of the bombing is not subject to any condi- 
tion acceptable to both sides. It stands 
squarely in the way of any possibility of ne- 
gotiations. To stop it requires an initial con- 
cession by one side or the other which neither 
is willing to make. Meanwhile our govern- 
ment continues to say it is for negotiation. 
U Thant, who has said for many months 
that an unconditional halt in the bombing 
is necessary to the beginning of negotiations, 
has most recently been joined by the Can- 
adian foreign minister in that opinion. This 
is the first clear open disagreement Canada 
has expressed with United States policy. And 
thus it may well come about that the bomb- 
ing of the north, which was proposed to 
shorten the war, is in fact the longest way 
to the end. 

If the point of the war is Vietnam for the 
Vietnamese, then this point also seems lost. 
It is lost in the fact of those hundreds of 
thousands of Americans, both military and 
civilian, who are there. It is lost in the 
billions and billions of American dollars 
spent for Americans and by Americans there, 
and in the wild economic stimulus this pro- 
duces, It is lost in the corrupt fortunes of an 
old and new Vietnamese business class. It is 
lost in the massive military installations, the 
miles of concrete runways, the poisoned rice 
fields, the defoliated forests. It is lost in the 
tin garbage that so great a force of American 
strews about. It is lost in the sheer size and 
consequence of the American intrusion. So 
long as we are there, it will be Vietnam for 
the Americans. "Many South Vietnamese,” 
Says Mary McCarthy, “have a double fear of 
the Americans: 

If the point of the war is to reduce the 
future Chinese threat, then, I think, this 
point is lost, too. Two years ago, it was the 
Chinese threat that determined our policy 
of not bombing or invading the north. 
Since then the Chinese upheaval has occurred 
and continues, and today we have bombed 
Within a mile of the Chinese boundary. Thus, 
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it would seem that the Chinese threat has 
diminished. But we are not content with 
that. Presumably also the overwhelming dis- 
play of American military power, while keep- 
ing its distance from the boundary, was also 
meant to deter the present or future threat 
from China, Now that is not enough either. 
Though our power in Vietnam is greater 
than anyone has dreamed it would be at the 
beginning of the war, we have determined 
to spend five billlons—it may well go to ten 
or more—to build a light system of anti-bal- 
listic missile bases in our own country which 
will be oriented—there Is a fine poetic sense 
in the selection of the word—toward China. 
A former Deputy Secretary of Defense has 
expressed the fear that this means our fu- 
ture world strategy will be one “of conflict 
more than accommodation.” Threat or not, 
it suggests that we are determined China 
shall be a threat. One looks in vain for any 
evidence that we plan anything else. And 
thus a tangent result of the escalation of 
the Vietnam war is a menacing act directed 
toward China, and an act which risks setting 
off an escalation of world armament as well. 

If the point of the war could ever have 
been said to be to strengthen an interna- 
tional order, that point has been lost in the 
increasing tensions within the international 
community resulting directly from the war. 
No other nation—none could afford it—has 
ever launched forth in so great a unilateral 
display of power. No other nation has suc- 
ceeded by a determined unilateral decision 
in reducing the United Nations to impotence. 
As the war lengthens, world-wide disap- 
proval of it mounts. As it lengthens the flow 
of Russian equipment to the north increases. 
As we approached a likely decision to bomb 
Haiphong, the north’s great port of supply, 
the danger of that decision becomes the 
greater. We may well reach a point at which 
we will stand wholly outside the growing 
international order with China, as our lone 
companion in isolation, from the rest. 

From time to time all of these points have 
been argued in favor of the war, and one 
has had to listen because they have been 
argued by men whose political and personal 
integrity was not in question, indeed, by 
men of intelligence. Yet it reminds me of 
my friend who wrote winning supreme court 
briefs for several years who said to me that 
all through those years he had a disturbing 
feeling that though there was no fault in 
their logic they argued to the wrong con- 
clusion, So all the logic for these points 
argues for the continuation and escalation 
of the war. Indeed, it is much like the Presi- 
dent’s logic in his most recent speech to 
the nation in which he argued that the 
real peacekeepers of the world were the 
men out on the combat line. I have, I hope, 
no lack of sympathy for them. I hope you 
have none. But this, I think, misrepresents 
the role of the soldier both to us and to him. 
The role of the soldier is to force the na- 
tional will on an enemy. Peace is something 
else. Nothing is more moving to me than 
the face of the soldier, not even the refugee's 
or the face of the child-victim of war. It 
is a terrible use of the best young men. 
Mr. Johnson’s logic is the same as George 
Orwell's Unthink. “War is peace.“ it says. 

More and more, however, it has seemed 
to me that all these arguments have been 
left behind for the single and authoritative 
statement that this war is “in the national 
interest.” But that is a phrase which has 
the sound of vagueness and unreason. In- 
deed if these other points have been lost, 
what can the national interest be? It re- 
mains quite unclearly defined and less than 
convincing. 

By contrast, there is one point which 
emerges from the war as it lengthens and ex- 
pands: that It Is a huge, growing, destructive 
technological adventure with its own gath- 
ering momentum, a great mechanical beast 
thrashing through the jungle and rice fields 
and forest, and dragging with it or tossing out 
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of its path hundreds of thousands of people, 
a machine monster served and fed by men. 
The single unvarying emergent purpose of its 
action has been to grow larger, to increase the 
force with which the enemy is struck. Here 
it sends men into the mud and the night on 
foot to be exposed and to expose others to the 
deadly flashes and deadly sounds of gunfire. 
Here in another place and on another day it 
sends men out on wings in an unbelievable 
trial of their fortitude which is a balance 
hard to sustain between fear and skill. There 
it sends them lurching through trees and 
over obstacles in the bellies of great ma- 
chines that cough a heavier fire. And to the 
loyalty it exacts of them all it attaches an 
unrelenting burden of boredom and fatigue. 
“Thus,” as Mary McCarthy puts it, “the im- 
mense Americah superiority of arms in itself 
becomes an argument for staying in Viet- 
nam; indeed, at this point, the only argu- 
ment.“ You just can't let the machine down. 

Moreover, nothing stimulates the develop- 
ment of new weaponry like war itself. New 
weapons are, so to speak, the children of the 
great machine of war, and war is the perfect 
and real spawning and testing ground, 

It is in part the gigantesque technological 
aspect of the war which raises the doubt as to 
whether so destructive a means can lead to 
any hopeful or creative end, whether the 
political goals which are crucial to the nation 
and the world can be achieved at all by an 
instrument so inhuman, so destructive of 
meanings as well as lives, whether, in this 
new kind of war, any genuine and rightful 
national interest can be served. 

But my chief alarm is for some else. 
(I may be wholly wrong about it.) It is that 
as the war lengthens, and widens, and goes 
on gathering new intensity, a subtle de- 
moralization of this country and this people 
is taking place. It is two years since Pope 
Paul stood before the United Nations and 
said, No more war, ever.” His words, solemn 
and measured, caught our imagination for a 
brief and passing moment. One heard in 
them the sound of moral judgment and moral 
power, and felt their touch upon the affairs of 
men. 

Now it seems to me that I hear no one who 
measures it in that way. I hear no one express 
doubt of our right to be there, to wage this 
kind of war, or any other kind of war in this 
world except from a few young men who are 
regarded as queer, cowardly, and immoral for 
thinking so and saying so. Warm and gentle 
men, bright and loving women, apparently 
do not doubt our right to be there, do not 
attempt to make the judgment that it is 
wrong, and therefore ought to be abandoned. 
One hears its legality argued and doubted, 
but not our right to do it. One hears its 
chances of success argued and doubted, but 
not its morality. Indeed, the doubt one hears 
most often expressed is whether, considering 
its announced purposes, it is worth the cost, 
whether, in short, it is overpriced in dollars 
and deaths, as if they might have no doubt 
about it otherwise. Indeed, we are quite 
ready to make the sophisticated judgment 
that since nations are not and never have 
been moral—which is to say there is some 
totally other kind of right to claim for 
them—aere there not good nations and bad 
nations? Christian nations and non-Chris- 
tian nations? godly and godless nations? de- 
veloped and underdeveloped nations? peace- 
loving and essor nations?—no moral 
judgment of their actions is relevant. 

But there are men and women, if not na- 
tions, presumably moral and immoral, who 
exercise moral judgments in their own lives, 
who must stand consenting or resisting or 
silent in the judgment of their nation’s 
cause. War is a great wrong which can only 
be justified as unavoidable tragedy, as the 
unspeakable last resort, as the thing most 
unwanted. Yet it cannot even be known as 
tragedy without some moral judgment passed 
upon it. My own alarm is that we have for- 
gotten how to make that judgment, or have 
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lost the courage to make that judgment, and 
can identify only the resolute duty of the 
soldier, a moral value quite apart from one's 
total judgment of the war, to fight on to vic- 
tory or death, to bring down death upon the 
enemy, even if he brings it on himself as well, 
until his will is broken and his capability 
destroyed and. his total destruction made 
certain. 


“Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good 
Night” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday night, October 17, CBS—TV pre- 
sented one of the finest dramatic broad- 
casts I have ever seen: “Do Not Go Gen- 
tle Into That Good Night.” 

Mere words do inadequate justice to 
the acting quality as well as the sharp 
impact of the play. -~ 

Great credit should be given to Sylva- 
nia color TV and the parent corporation, 
General Telephone & Electronics, whose 
enlightened attitude sponsored the en- 
tire drama free of interruption by com- 
mercials. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 20, I wrote 
Dr, Frank Stanton, president of CBS, 
commending CBS and General Tele- 
phone & Electronics on the program, I, 
therefore, include the letter and Dr. 
Stanton’s reply in today’s RECORD: 

Ocroser 20, 1967. 


Dr. FRANK STANTON, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. Stanton: Bravo! May I congratu- 
late CBS-TV for your superlative venture 
into television drama with the performance 
of Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good 
Night.” 

If the quality of the acting and the im- 
pact of the play wasn't so high, I'd be 
tempted to say that the best part of Tues- 
day's show was the absence of the everpres- 
ent commercial for which General Telephone 
and Telegraph Company deserve the highest 
accolades, : 

You have truly added to the quality of 
TV entertainment with the inauguration of 
the series and I would offer you every en- 
couragement to continue to uplift and edu- 
cate your millions of viewers with programs 
of equal stature. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD D. McCarrry, 
Member of Congress. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 

New York, N. T., October 27, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD D. McCartuy, 
Can non House Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, McCartHy: I am delighted to 
know of your enthusiasm for “Do Not Go 
Gentle Into That Good Night,” and for the 
enlightened patronage of General Telephone 
& Electronics, Your encouragement will re- 
inforce our determination to bring such 
quality drama to our audiences, and will 
Teach those responsible for that mission. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK STANTON. 
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Congressman Burke Salutes Students in 
Broward County, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
7 years ago the Frances Broward Chap- 
ter of the DAR inaugurated a Consti- 
tution Week Essay Contest in the schools 
of Broward County, Fla. This annual 
contest has been recognized as a great 
event by the students, their parents, the 
schools—and indeed, by all those who 
would assure a continuing emphasis on 
the basic freedoms which Americans are 
privileged to enjoy. 

This year marked the seventh series of 
awards made in connection with this 
Constitution Week Essay Contest. In 
sponsoring such a contest, the Frances 
Broward chapter is actively seeking the 
fulfillment of the stated objectives of the 
DAR, which are to perpetuate the mem- 
ory and the spirit of the men and women 
who achieved American independence; 
to promote the development of an en- 
lightened public opinion and to foster 
patriotic citizenship. In my opinion, the 
essays written by these outstanding 
young people certainly reflect clear 
thinking and an encouraging spirit of 
patriotism which should bring hope to 
us all. 

The title of this year’s essay was “My 
Individual Freedom Under the Consti- 
tution.” All entries were limited to 500 
words. The contest was open to all stu- 
dents in Broward County, fifth through 
12th grades, except seniors graduating 
in 1967. The winners of the 1967 Consti- 
tution Week Essay Contest are as 
follows: 

Senior high division: First place, Jill 
Douthett, Cardinal Gibbons High School; 
second place, Carol Ann Marra, Medon- 
na Academy. ; 

Junior high division: First place, Bar- 
bara Throckmorton, St. Elizabeth 
School; second place, tie, Kathy Rec- 
cordi, St. Coleman’s, and Tom Wick, St. 
Coleman's. 

Elementary division: First place, Eliz- 
abeth Dickey, Bayview Elementary; sec- 
ond place, Pam McMahon, St. Coleman's. 

I sincerely want to congratulate all of 
these winners, and to assure them that I 
consider it a privilege to be able to have 
their essays reprinted in the RECORD. of 
this date. I would aiso like to mention the 
names of several other students who de- 
serve recognition for their essays: Miss 
Mary Miciak, Fort Lauderdale; Mr. Mi- 
chael J. Miciak, Fort Lauderdale; Miss 
Cynthia Ruth, Fort Lauderdale; and Mr. 
Ronnie Lehmann, Fort Lauderdale. 

Special mention should be made, too, 
of a new award which was created this 
year. I understand there was one essay 
in particular which the judges felt was 
most outstanding, and an exceptional ex- 
ample of literary achievement, but which 
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did not quite fill the requirements of the 
essay contest. This has happened occa- 
sionally in the past, and has presented & 
problem to the judges who felt that they 
must stay within the established rules, 
yet wished to provide deserved recogni- 
tion to the writer. 


This led to the creation this year of 
a new award, the Robert Lee DeBold 
Memorial Award, which was presented 
to Darcy Shean of Cardinal Gibbons 
High School in recognition of her literary 
accomplishment and to encourage pur- 
suit of a writing career. Darcy’s essay 
will also appear in today’s RECORD, 


In addition to the essay contest, the 
Francis Broward chapter of the DAR 
also sponsored an art contest. I would 
like to congratulate the winners of this 
contest: 


Elementary school division: Vicki 
McCoy, Hollywood Hills; Chris Goody, 
Hollywood Hills; Lynn Ann Linderman, 
Bayview; and Johnnie McCray, Jr., Cole- 
man Elementary. 


Junior high division: Sandra Wood, St. 
Elizabeth's, 


Senior high division: Darcy Shean, 
Cardinal Gibbons, and Kassie Straw- 
cutter, Cardinal Gibbons. 

And now, in order to share with my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives the privilege of reading the 
thoughts and words of some of the most 
outstanding youth of our Nation, I place 
the winning essays in the 1967 Consti- 
tution Week Essay Contest sponsored by 
the Francis Broward chapter of the 
DAR at this point in the Recorp: 


[County grand prize, elementary division, 
first place] 


My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION: “NO ONE PREVENTS MY PRAYER” 


(By Elizabeth Dickey; Mrs. Dane, teacher; 
Bayview School; grade six) 


The quotation “No one prevents my prayer“ 
was made recently by Stalin’s daughter, 
Svetlana, when she defected from Russia 
where she had lived most of her lifetime to 
the United States. She, the daughter of a 
former Russian leader, had to give up her 
citizenship and her family in order to enjoy 
the freedoms that are the birthright of every 
American citizen under the Constitution, 

I was born Elizabeth Bell Dickey almost 
eleven years ago In the State of Florida, in 
the United States of Americus. I inherited my 
freedoms from my ancestors. Unlike Svetlana 
in her land of Communism, or Socialism, or 
Marxism I can worship as I please, speak as 
I please, read whatever I choose. I am en- 
titled to trial by jury. I can live in my own 
home and know that I will not be disturbed 
or Inyaded by government officials. I have 
the privilege of voting as I please for which- 
ever political party I choose, 

I think that the people in Russia like you 
and me must be good people, but their gov- 
ernment does not permit them the same free- 
doms that I am fortunate to have. They are 
not allowed to speak against their govern- 
ment or its leaders. Their opportunities to 
worship are limited, 7 

Stalin’s daughter is a well-educated woman 
who is able to compare her country with ours, 
and she felt that she could have more free- 
dom in America than in Russia. I am glad 
that I was born with my freedom and will 
not have to go to another country to find it, 
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[County grand prize, elementary division, 
second place] 
My IN Dbwinvar, FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Pam McMahon, grade six, Miss Straw- 
cutter, St. Coleman) 

The constitution brings happiness to all. 
I hear my mother singing in the kitchen, 
I know she is happier taking care of us than 
working in a factory. When my father kisses 
me. I know he is happier working in his 
Office than being a slave, After school I am 
happy because I may go to the school of my 
choice. 

Freedom of Speech states that we may 
publish or say what we want. Freedom of 
Religion states that we may belong to any 
` region we choose. 

Freedom of Assembly. states that we may 
Organize peaceably for any aim. We should 
ask our government to change conditions 
that need to be changed. 

The Bill of Rights protects us aaginst gov- 
ernment officials who might invade our 
houses. Who ever (comes) commits a crime 
has a right to a speedy trial before the jury. 

The early citizens won their independence 
by fighting. Freedom is so important to 
Americans that they understand how people 
feel who want to be free and live in a free 
country. 

We, the citizens of America, should be 
thankful that we have freedom and live in 
a free country. Those in Viet Nam have very 
little freedom. Most people there are in need 
of food, shelter, and clothing. 

We owe so much to the past. If it wasn’t 
for the past we wouldn't be here. I, as an 
Individual would like to thank those in the 
Past for writing the Constitution and also for 
(wril) giving us our rights and our Freedom 
in America. 

Thank you! 


[County grand prize, junior high division, 
first place 


(By Barbara Throckmorton, Grade Eight, 
St. Elizabeth School, Mrs. Jones) 


My individual freedom under the Consti- 
tution of the United States is the goal that 
sets the pace for me as an American citizen. 
In the Constitution is written my privileges 
and duties and how to obey them. These lead 
me to a better, safer, and freer United States. 

To me, as an American citizen, I think 
individual freedom means the guarantee in 
the Constitution of my rights, duties, the 
laws of the United States and how to perform 
and obey them. The Constitution is my guide 
in how to respect my country and be patriotic 
toward it. Every American citizen should 
Tealize what their freedom is under the 
Constitution and how to use it correctly to 
better this nation. 

My freedom under this great document 
can be partly explained in one word: justice. 
Justice is fair treatment or fairness. Justice 
should be for all excluding race, creed, or 
color. Justice is to speak or write as I please, 
but to remember the good names of others. 
Justice is to worship as I please, but not to 
degrade other religions and their beliefs, and 
justice is the right to vote as I please and to 
remember my duty to vote and vote correctly. 
This is just part of my freedom under the 
Constitution. 

More of my freedom under the Constitution 
is the right to be able to have a well-armed 
Militia (the Army, Navy, or Air Force) to 
protect my country, my home,.and my life. 

I also have the freedom to remain silent 
when I am accused of an offense against our 
country's rules and to obtain an attorney 
and speak or plead my case. 

I can own a car or boat, but I must drive 
carefully and with full attention or my 
license can be revoked at any time. 

Our freedom under the Constitution also 
Includes the law of morality. This means 
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that, for example, we cannot appear in public 
intoxicated or nude. This law should be 
obeyed most strictly because it is one of 
the most important laws of God. 

There is so much freedom we have under 
the Constitution that it is hard to explain 
all of it in one essay. But the freedom we 
have can be attributed to one being and 
that is God. God gave the helping hand 
our forefathers needed while writing the 
Constitution for the present and future 
generations. By doing this, God made us the 
luckiest people on earth. 

Some people of the United States are hurt- 
ing this country which God created by mix- 
ing their freedom with their rights. If the 
citizens of America would realize the differ- 
ence between their rights, duties, and their 
freedom under the Constitution, and if they 
would observe all laws of the Constitution, 
the people of this wealthy nation could 
stand up and say proudly and patriotically, 
We are a democracy, guided by our Consti- 
tution and above all, God!“ 

[County grand prize, junior high division, 
second place tie] 

INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Kathy Riccardi, Grade Eight, Mrs. Straw- 
cutter, St. Coleman's School) 


As an eighth grader I do not have as many 
privileges as an adult. Such privileges as 
voting or driving a car. These are only a 
few of the hundreds of things our constitu- 
tion permits us to do. 

As an eighth grader, I go to school, the 
school of my choice, When I am at the age 
of a decision as to what I want to do, I may 
choose it freely. The school which I am now 
attending is a Catholic school. This is an- 
other privilege, one may believe and worship 
as he desires. 

In this country one is free and proud to 
talk out and express their opinions. We 
should talk out and not be frightened to say 
“I am a Catholic,” “I am a Protestant,” or 
“I am Jewish.” At least everyone should be 
proud to say one of those things. There is 
no need to be frightened to talk out in this 
country of ours, “America.” 

America is a country where you are not 
obligated to live in one place all your life, A 
person has the right to move to any location 
they wish. This freedom has been denied to 
many people in other countries. In this coun- 
try the rights of another man should be re- 
spected. You should respect your fellow man 
as you would want them to respect you. 

Freedom of the Press is another great factor 
in our country. Our constitution says that all 
men have the right to write what they wish. 
In this way the people were and are informed 
of the present events taking place in their 
every day lives. 

Another privilege Americans hold is the 
right to like or dislike who they want. For 
instance, we may vote and choose who we 
want to lead our country. Also, who we want 
to represent us in Congress and in the Senate. 
The second part to this privilege is that we 
may like or dislike what we want. For exam- 
ple, just because a friend or your leader likes 
a book does not mean you must also like it. 

Without our Constitution our country 
would not be as high ranking as it is today. 
Of course all these things are limited to a 
certain degree. Just because we are gifted 
with the freedom of the press does not mean 
we are allowed to tear our neigbhors apart 
and ruin their reputation or property. 

I myself am very grateful to our forefathers 
for writing our Constitution. The foresight 
invested In them was tremendous. They left 
each one of us with many valuable gifts to 
be used as we desire. Gifts that are the envy 
of many other countries and their people. 
I just hope I have the knowledge to use these 
privileges and to be a credit to my country. 


My 
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[County grand prize, Junior high division, 
second-place tie] 
My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE CON- 
STITUTION 
(By Tom Wich, Grade 8, Mrs. Strawcutter, 
St. Coleman) 

Sitting on the dock near the canal, with 
my old straw hat shading my eyes, and my 
fishing pole in my hands. I began to think of 
how lucky I am. 

I am free to fish, play ball, go camping, 
ride my bike, take my boat out, without 
worrying about a voice of authority saying, 
“You aren't allowed to do these activities, 
you must do what I say!” Of course the 
voice of my mother saying, No“ is only my 
permission being taking away from me not 
my freedom. 

My individual freedom under the constitu- 
tion gives me the right to attend the church 
of my choice which in my opinion is a won- 
derful rule. 

To be able to say I'm a Republican or 
Democrat and agree or disagree with our 
government and leaders, is a very valuable 
right. However, I must always remember to 
do these things without disobeying the law 
or my superiors. 

[County grand prize, senior high division, 
first place] 
My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Jill Douthett, funior, Sr. John Edwards, 
Cardinal Gibbons High School) 

“And so, to every man his chance. 

To every man, his shining, golden oppor- 
tunity. 

To every man the right to work, to be him- 
self, and to become ` 

Whatever his manhood and his vision can 
combine to make him. 

This, seeker, is the promise of America.” 


These words of Thomas Wolfe express what 
I and other young Americans can expect 
from the Constitution of these United States. 
The Constitution does not guarantee me 
success in my career, or happiness in life, or 
a guaranteed annual income, It does, how- 
ever, assure me of equal opportunity under 
the law, of freedom of choice—the right of 
self-determination. The Constitution, drawn 
up so long ago by men I never met, never 
saw, gives me the protection of law to use my 
God-given free will to determine my career, 
religious philosophy, political creed, and 
brand of soap and mouthwash. I have ar 
much freedom to read the Communist Mani- 
festo and the Quotations of Mao Tse-Tung 
as I do to read the biography of any great 
American. Consequently, I am able to view 
my world objectively and fearlessly. Because 
I can see the truth about oppression and 
tyranny, because I can converse and debate 
with people from Hungary, from Poland, 
from Cuba, my decisions will be founded on 
fact and on truth. 

All my life I will have choices and decisions 
to make. Sometimes I will make the wrong 
ones. But one free decision, even a wrong 
one, is worth so much more than no deci- 
sion at all. 

[County grand prize, senior high division, 
second place} 
My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Carol Ann Marra, 12th grade, Sister Mary 
Corda, Madonna Academy) 

Under America’s greatest written work— 
the Constitution—I am free to be free. In 
truth, I am living in a democracy where my 
conscience is able to grope into the truth of 
Americanism: freedom. To understand the 
Constitution, and to see its intense function 
within today’s society, I have attempted to 
relate it to my personal life. 

I, as a young citizen, am able to recog- 
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nize the great need each person Has for indi- 
vidual expression and creativeness. The Con- 
stitution outlines, but most im t, pro- 
tects those certain unalienable rights which 
Iam granted. 

To begin, my right to obtain information 
about matters that concern me and to ex- 
press my thoughts freely is protected by our 
Constitution. And so has developed free- 
dom of speech and of the press. By this the 
national government cannot deliberately 
keep the people from finding out the truth, 
I may read the publications of my choice 
and utilize my intelligence and judgment 

concerning selection. I may form opinions 

about the things I read and hear and am 
free to incorporate other's ideas into my 
own. 

After I am accomplished in the educational 
aspects of my interests, I will be free to pur- 
sue a career and improve upon my personal 
well-being. I have the right to engage in self- 
analysis, to yolunteer my services, and to 
use my Initiative and creativity when seek- 
ing employment in today’s affluent society. 

Play, as defined by an outstanding psy- 
chiatrist, is an activity which we choose 
freely—without necessity or outward pres- 
sure. Under the Constitution I may engage in 
the leisure activities which appeal to me, 
challenge my skill, and stimulate self- 
expression. 

In a society such as our own, it is the edu- 
cated man that makes a better world. While 
Communist education aims at unquestioning 
obedience and service to the state, the Amer- 
ican ideal focuses on providing a compre- 
hensive general education for all. In Amer- 
ica's public schools I may acquire skills which 
I will need to function as an effective citizen 
in a free society. 

America, founded on principles of religious 
toleration, did not overlook this fact when 
documenting the Constitution. Every day I 
am made aware of this as I pass churches 
and places of worship belonging to the many 
now existing religions. In these United States, 
no dictator reigns as my god and no cabinet 
of men predestine my future. 

Ours is an economic society, founded on 
the theories of supply and demand, I am a 
consumer and under the protective wing of 
the Constitution I am able to save and in- 
vest to help provide for my own financial 
security, Like our other freedoms, freedom 
of enterprise is limited so that it will not 
infringe on the rights of other individuals. 

Johann Von Goethe said that what you 
have inherited from your father, earn over 
again for yourselves, or it will not be yours. 
In truth, I have inherited the Constitution. 
Now it is mine, and I must be free to accept 
it. 


[Robert Lee De Bold Memorial Award] 
VERDANT LIBERTY 

(By Darcy Shean, Cardinal Gibbons High 

School, Sister John Edward, 12th grade, 

senior) 

Come perch yourself on a limb and peer 
into my World 

I live in a tree and when I look up I see 
blue peeking shyly from between massive 
patches of vibrant green. My tree has 
branches that stretch so high they seem to 
puncture the cottony clouds. A huge net- 
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work of roots anchors the mighty trunk to 
fertile soll. The leaves of my tree so densely 
wrap its boughs, only slivers of sunlight 
filter through, 

All nature has its seasons and my tree is 
no exception. With fall the leaves change 
thelr hue painted by the nip of autumn. 
Then, the bleak winter wind plucks the 
myriad of color leaving the limbs bare to be 
blanketed with a cloak of snowy white. 
Spring brings life with tiny buds of green 
emerging from seemingly barren branches, 
nourished by refreshing showers and warm- 
ing sunshine... then adorned with burst- 
ing blossoms of delicate pink. Pinally, break- 
ing into full dress, summer's glow favors my 
tree. Her branches overfiowing with vast 
canopies of billowing greens .. . and at sum- 
mer's end the joy of juicy red apples. 

My tree is strong! My tree is fruitful, Her 
branches protect me. Her spaciousness opens 
to me. My tree is my country . .. my in- 
dividual domain. Seeded originally in the 
minds of a few, rooted in the blood of many, 
grafting every race and color together in the 
mightiest figure ever cut against the his- 
torical sky. 

She does not grow alone, there are others 
planted in the samo earth. But, some grow 
weak for their roots are shallow. Some sprout 
in the spring only to die with the fall. My 
tree stands straight in the light of God 
where others swayed with the ill wind of 
His death. Rain showers my tree with clear 
water to refresh my soul, deepening my 
intelligence with superior education, while 
others lack precipitation causing stagnant 
minds stifled by blinding sun. Where others 
have yielded to the chopping of communism, 
my three triumphs against the hatchets of 
dissension. As the willow weeps with droop- 
ing boughs, despondent under tyrannical rule 
my tree spreads branches wide to ideals 
nurtured by democracy. Lightning may strike 
the bulk of another singeing the tongues of 
a people and dismembering their minds, But, 
it won't silence mine! 

When autumn confines the spirit forcing 
the leaf to fall on foreign soil, my country 
embraces it regardless of color, holding high 
the torch of freedom, offering protection 
among her boughs. 

Now my tree stands in the summer of 
prosperity where others wilt, parched by the 
drying sun. She stands in a fertile valley 
protecting me. Her leaves covered in a glis- 
tening dew, tiny birds twittering chants of 
freedom. She abounds with luscious wine 
red apples . sweet to the taste for 
anyone venturing to sample them. 

My tree insures freedom by the roots of 
its constitution. So, come swing on a limb 
. .. Stretch your toes to the sky and reach 
the shiny leaf of hope . . . the blossom of 
democracy... and the fruit of peace. This 
is my verdant liberty! 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 4 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tlve department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U:S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


presented to either House, shall be referred 


immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Outstanding Mason: Bill Hollis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Scottish 
Rite Masons in Florida have a new soy- 
ereign grand inspector general. 

In naming William M. Hollis to this 
Office, the supreme council of the Scot- 
tish Rite for the southern jurisdiction 
selected a quiet and modest man who 
typifies the finest ideals of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

In this position, Bill Hollis will direct 
the activities of the present 12 Scottish 
Rite consistories or any new consistories 
in the State of Florida for life. Those of 
us who know him best are convinced that 
his record will be outstanding. 

We know that his record will be out- 
Standing because he has distinguished 
himself in every task he has ever been 
called upon to perform, whether it be 
Public service, business, or the Masonic 
fraternity. 

He served as grand master of Masons 
in Florida in 1966-67. and it was one of 
the finest years in the history of our 
grand lodge. I took personal pride and 
interest in his work which set another 
high-water mark for the Masons of my 
State. 

Since becoming a master Mason in 
Lakeland, Fia, Lodge No. 91, on April 
8, 1935, Bill Hollis has carved an excep- 
tional record. He served as worshipful 
master of his lodge in 1942. 

The following year he served as dis- 
trict deputy grand master of the grand 
lodge, serving in that post again in 1944. 
In 1947, he was named senior grand dea- 
con and has held a host of difficult com- 
mittee posts in grand lodge. His selection 
as grand master was a mark of the re- 
Spect the Masons of Florida have for his 
ability and hard work. 

In business life he is vice president and 
director of Publix Super Markets with 
headquarters in Lakeland, Fla. He is ac- 
tive in civic affairs in the State and gives 
tireless service as a member of the South- 
side Baptist Church. 

He served as mayor of Lakeland as well 
as a city commissioner, and for 13 years 
Was on the board of trustees of the public 
schools, 

Born in Georgia, he moved to Florida 
in 1928—a move which befits a man of 
intelligence—and, since 1930, has resided 
in Lekeland. 

He and his charming wife, Nina, have 
three children: William Mercer, Junior, 
Mark C., and Marjorie Ann—and take 
5 pride in their three grandchil- 


The passing of Frank H. Thompson, 
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who was like a father to Bill Hollis, left 
the post of sovereign grand inspector 
general vacant. He had served as per- 
sonal deputy at large to the late revered 
Mr. Thompson, who would have taken 
great personal pride in his successor. 

In addition to many other Masonic 
honors, Bill Hollis is a member of the 
York Rite, the Shrine, the Red Cross of 
Constantine, the Royal Order of Scot- 
land, and the Eastern Star. 

The 32 members of the supreme coun- 
cil direct the activities of Scottish Rite 
Masonry in the southern jurisdiction— 
the area south of the Mason-Dixon line 
and west of the Mississippi—along with 
Japan, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Taiwan, and Okinawa. 

It is no small task. 

Few people realize the good works of 
the Scottish Rite as an organization 
through its charities and endeavors. 
Needless to say, this Nation is richer for 
their contribution. 

My purpose here is to pay tribute to a 
great man and a good friend. 

I cherish my membership in the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

I take great pride in having Bill Hollis 
for a friend. 

His selection was not a matter to be 
taken lightly. A sovereign grand inspec- 
tor general is elected for life. 

For Bill Hollis it will be a life of serv- 
ice. In everything he has done, service 
to his fellow man has been uppermost. 
He has a quiet humility that endears him 
to the great and the lowly. Few men have 
been so liked and admired as was Bill 
Hollis when he served as grand master. 

I predict that the same will be true 
of his new position. 

Some men make big footprints on the 
road of life. Bill Hollis makes some very 
big ones. 

Scottish Rite Masons are proud that he 
was named to serve as their leader. I take 
pride in his selection and predict that 
the future will prove this to have been a 
wise decision. 

When Bill Hollis tackles a job, he is 
outstanding. Scottish Rite Masonry and 
— ae will be richer for his having 
served. 


Hibbing High School Wins National 
Bellamy Flag Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President the 
Hibbing High School has long been con- 
sidered an outstanding institution, and 
I am pleased to report that it recently 


was named to receive the National 
Bellamy Flag Award in 1968. 

This award is given to a representative 
school each year on the basis of academic 
excellence, respect for American herit- 
age, and good citizenship. The award is 
made in memory of Francis Bellamy 
who, in 1892, wrote the pledge of allegi- 
ance. I ask unanimous consent that a 
news story and the editorial in the Hib- 
bing Daily Tribune, regarding the award 
and the record of the Hibbing High 
School be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

HIBBING HONORED 

From its very beginning, and particularly 
since being established in the present build- 
ing constructed in 1922, Hibbing High School 
has gained constant national recognition. 

Today, another award of national signifi- 
cance has been given Hibbing High School. 
It is the Bellamy Flag Award for 1968. 

The Bellamy Award program was estab- 
lished 26 years ago and gives conspicuous 
acknowledgement to the vital role the pub- 
lic school plays in helping to mold and to 
realize the ideals of our nation. 

A Minnesota school was designated to re- 
ceive the award for 1968 and Hibbing High 
School was selected over all other Minne- 
sota schools to be the standard bearer for 
the state for the next 50 years. 

It is a great honor and a tremendous trib- 
ute to Hibbing's school system, its present 
and past administrators and faculty. Hibbing 
never has stinted in its educational program, 
thus a the best among educators to 
handle its students, and the best among 
administrators to map the courses of study. 

In announcing the 1968 award for Hibbing 
at Tuscon, Ariz., today, the National Bellamy 
Award committee pointed out that “Hibbing 
High School has earned the Bellamy Award 
as the result of the realization that this is 
a challenging opportunity to be in an ex- 
emplary position to honor and preserve some 
of the foundation values of our great Amer- 
ican heritage.” 

There was a tremendous amount of re- 
search required of Hibbing’s faculty in pre- 
paring a history of the school system to pre- 
sent for consideration by the Bellamy Award 
committee. 

And, it's interesting to note that in an in- 
troduction to the voluminous report, the 
Hibbing research committee commented: 
"We on the committee realize that it was 
actually very beneficial to take time and re- 
view past accomplishments and history. Cer- 
tainly there were many items unkown to us 
that proved most interesting. The committee 
feels that if Hibbing High School is not the 
recipient of the National Bellamy Award, this 
documentation will be of value to those who 
follow.” 

In other words, the present school admin- 
istration, while mindful of the great accom- 
plishments of Hibbing education through 
the years, didn’t realize just how tremendous 
those accomplishments were. 

We're happy and proud to be a part of a 
community that goes all out for education 
and happy and proud that new national rec- 
ognition for that educational program has 
been received. $ 
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EDUCATION System LAUDED: HIGH SCHOOL 
WINS BELLAMY AWARD 

Tucson, Ariz.—Hibbing High School, long 
lauded as one of the outstanding schools in 
the United States, has been named to receive 
the 27th annual National Bellamy Flag 
Award, it was announced here today. 

The announcement came during cere- 
monies being held at Flowing Wells High 
School in Tucson—this year’s award winning 
school. 

The Bellamy Award is one of the nation’s 
highest honors given to secondary schools 
in the United States. 

Hibbing High School will represent the 
state of Minnesota for the next 50 years as 
the standard bearer for all Minnesota high 
schools, 

The citation is in memory of Francis Bel- 
lamy—author of the Pledge of Allegiance. 

He wrote the original Pledge in 1892 for a 
national public school celebration of Colum- 
bus Day. 

Officials said here today, however, that the 
award committee does not select the best“ 
school—it simply picks the school that is 
“representative” of all fine public high 
schools in the chosen state. 

A different state is selected each year to 
Teceive the award. 

It was announced last June that Hibbing 
was one of three finalists for next year’s 
award. 

Hibbing was chosen over high schools in 
Fairmont and Fairbault, Minn., on the basis 
of academic excellence, respect for American 
heritage and good citizenship. 

The actual award will be presented in Hib- 
bing Oct. 12, 1968 with state and national 
officials participating. 

The award is a large outdoor flag that has 
fiown over the Capitol Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Miss Margarette S. Miller, Portsmouth, Pa., 
director of the National Bellamy Award said 
that: 

“Hibbing High School has earned the award 
as a result of the realization that this is a 
challenging opportunity to be in an exem- 
plary position to honor and preserve the 
foundation of values of our great American 
heritage.” 

She lauded the performance of the school’s 
administration: “Loyalty and determined 
leadership are shown by William Lah, prin- 
cipal; Kenneth Pederson, director of instruc- 
tion and curriculum; and George A. Eddie, 
superintendent of schools.” 

Other factors considered for the award 
were: 

(1) The school’s program for blind stu- 
dents 


(2) The educational philosophy of Hibbing 
High School. 

(3) A dedicated and professional staff of 
teachers that works to secure top level edu- 
eation for all its youth. 

(4) The accomplishments of its alumni 
and consistently high standards of educa- 
tion. 

(5) A strong program of patriotic and good 
citizenship training. 

(6) Direct contact with parents of students 
attending the school and the school's rela- 
tionship with the press. 

But the Bellamy Award is not the first na- 
tional honor Hibbing High School has re- 
ceived. 

Look magazine in 1946 picked Hibbing 


High School as one of the outstanding high 
schools in the United States. 

And Holiday magazine in 1950 carried a 
story on the Iron Range—featuring Hibbing 
High School. 

A Ford Foundation Grant study was made 
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in 1955 at Hibbing High School to find out 
why students representing 33 different na- 
tionalities and religions “got along so well.” 

In 1958 Hibbing High School was one of 
two Minnesota high schools yisited by Dr. 
James Conant, a famed educator. 

He then cited the school as “keeping cur- 
ricula that meets the new trends of the 
times.” 

Deither Von Rosenberg, Germany, another 
famed educator, spent a month during 1960 
studying the school system with special at- 
tention to the democratic processes in opera- 
tion. 

In making the announcement, the award 
committee also commended the local press 
for doing an excellent job of promoting an 
outstanding educational system.” 

The school's athletic department also re- 
ceived praise. 

Of the 11 sports sanctioned by the Minne- 
sota State High School League, Hibbing High 
School offers 10, and previously offered all 11. 

And the school’s drama and speech de- 
partment has won numerous state cham- 
pionships. 

The biggest drama award came in 1961 
when the high school Thespian Club earned 
first place In a National Play Contest held 
at the University of Indiana. 

Hibbing High School attracted such na- 
tlonwide interest that until five years ago 
student guides were hired for the summer 
months to guide visitors through the school. 

The building complex is situated on four 
city blocks. It dates back to 1922 when con- 
struction was completed at a cost of 
$3,927,325. h 

Hibbing High School is 420 feet long, 265 
feet wide and 93 feet high (four stories), 

And inside it houses an auditorium which 
is actually a replica of the old Capital 
Theater of New York City. 

To date the school’s alumni list numbers 
more than 14,000. 

Hibbing High School, at the present time, 
also houses Hibbing State Junior College. 
The college will be moving to its own build- 
ing next year with completion of the million 
dollar complex on East Beltline. 

The school has been accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools since 1909. 

William Lah, principal, said that through- 
out the 46 years that the school has been in 
existence, it has been well kept and up-dated 
as needs arose. 

“Today the halls and rooms have acousti- 
cal tile, room lighting has been changed to 
fluorescent, the entire heating system has 
been modernized and repainting goes on 
continuously.” 

The administration believes in the phil- 
osophy that curriculum development is an 
important responsibility of every school. 

Other schools in the area have noticed the 
strides Hibbing has made in curriculum de- 
velopment and because of this many visita- 
tions are made by school personne! of neigh- 
boring areas, school officials said. 

As an example of its high scholastic stand- 
ing, 51 members of the 1965 senior class were 
offered college scholarships totaling more 
than $158,000. 

The senior class of 1966 had 46 students 
who were offered scholarships totaling $109,- 
450. Those students maintained scholastic 
averages of B“ or better. 

But the school works hand-in-hand with 
the parents in continually improving the 
quality of education. 

Miss Miller, in her evaluation, said that 
“the parents of Hibbing not only help to set 
the rules for the school's educational objec- 
N. but they endeavor to help carry them 
ou * 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, include the following memorandum 
presented by the American League for 
Russian Jews. I am pleased, as an 
honorary cochairman of the league, to 
make the information in the memoran- 
dum available to my colleagues. It is 
titled “Let Our People Go,” and is 3 
Jewish reply to 50 years of Soviet rule. 

The memorandum referred to follows: 

The Soviet Union is preparing for a mas- 
sive propaganda display in celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. Millions will be spent throughout the 
world to “showcase” Soviet achievements i2 
industry, agriculture, science, technology: 
education and the arts in the half century 
since Tsarism was toppled. Nothing will be 
spared to convince the global community of 
the blessings of socialist realism, Soviet style- 

The world Jewish community has a dif- 
ferent tale to relate on this historic oc- 
casion—not of five-year plans, rural electrifi- 
cation programs, atom smashers or automo- 
bile production statistics. Ours is the tragic 
story of the persecution and cultural en- 
slavemen of three million Jews residing in 
the Soviet Union. We have chosen this 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Revolution to 
make it known. 

It will be our unpleasant but necessary 
task during the coming months to inform 
the world that however imposing the 
achievements of the Soviets may be in other 
fields, in the sphere of human relations, they 
have plunged backward into the dark ages. 
Civilized men of all persuasions must knoW 
that to live as a Jew in Soviet Russia, is to 
be marked for a special kind of purgatory 
through which the body passes unscathed 
while the personality is eradicated. The name 
for this crime is cultural genocide. 

The world must be told, all physical evi- 
dence to the contrary, notwithstanding, that 
three million Jews are being liquidated in 
the Soviet Union as surely as they were once 
liquidated in places like Auschwitz and 
Treblinka—and not with less efficiency. The 
willful destruction of a people's identity is 
an exercise in mass murder. 

The time has passed when we Jews will 
view the destruction of our people in any 
manner with quiet despair. We are no longer 
concerned with Soviet “sensibilities,” as we 
were once concerned with National Socialist 
“sensibilities.” We no longer ascribe to the 
philosophy of “tread lightly” and hope for 
the best where Jewish life is concerned. We 
haye lost our faith in the magic of “secret 
diplomacy.” It is an elixir that has too often 
proved a cup of hemlock for our people. We 
will speak out for those who have lost the 
power of speech, yet pray to be spoken for, 
in the new hard, honest Jewish language 
of the post-Sinai era. 

Witnessing murder being committed, we 
will call the murderer by his right name. 
Seeing fundamental decency violated, we will 
mame the defendant and state the charges- 
Having a concrete solution to the dilemmas 
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Of Soviet Jewry, we will have no fear in 
@nunciating it. We have such a solution: 
the unrestricted right of emigration to Israel 
for ali Soviet Jews who wish to settle there; 
the unqualified application of the principle 
Of family reunion for all Soviet Jews who 
wish to join their families outside the USSR. 

In pursuance of these aims, the American 
League for Russian Jews will hold a mass 
Tally at New York's new Madison Square 
Garden on Monday evening, March 4. 1968. 
The theme of this event will be: Only Emi- 
ration Can Save Russian Jewry!” 

The evening will be highlighted by the 
Presentation of a pageant depicting the dis- 
aster that has befallen three million Rus- 
Sian Jews in the recent half century of So- 
Viet rule. This contemporary human tragedy 
Will be portrayed against the historical back- 
drop of other attempts in the past to extin- 
Sulsh Jewish life, the Jewish faith and Jewish 
Cultural identity. 

The Madison Square Garden pageant will 
be produced by Zvi. Kolitz, the man who 
brought “The Deputy” to the New York stage 
4nd produced the noted Israeli film, “Hill 
24 Doesn’t Answer.” It will be directed by 
John Stix, who directed the Broadway 
adaptation of Alan Paton's, Too late the 

larope.“ The performance will be given 
by a distinguished Broadway cast and will 
include original music written and con- 
ducted by the brilliant young composer, 
David Amram, The rally will also feature 
brief addresses by high ranking representa- 
tives of both the United States and Israel 
governments. 

We believe this rally and pageant will be 
an achievement of singular historic and 
drama tie significance. It will, in effect, be a 
Rational call to arms in a campaign to rescue 
Soviet Jewry from cultural extinction, 

In conjunction with the Madison Square 
Garden rally and pageant, a special publica- 
tion on the state of Soviet Jewry fifty years 
After the Revolution will be distributed, 

together for the first time the views 
Of the most respected authorities in the field 
ot Soviet-Jewish relations. It will document 
the utter fhilure of the Soviet Union to find 
& modus vivendi with its national Jewish 
Minority and project the true dimensions of 
the calamity that has befallen nearly one- 
fourth of our people. 

The New York rally will be supported and 
Bublicized in every major city with a sub- 
Stantial Jewish population and where the 
Soviet Union maintains an con- 
Sulate or trade center. It will also be sup- 
Ported throughout Israel. The Piftieth Anni- 
Versary celebration will be used to confront 
the Soviet Union with its crimes against the 
Jewish people and to expose the fraudulence 
Of its pretensions to being a civilized nation. 

In setting forth this the Amer- 
ican League for Russian Jews and its friends 
are motivated by the presence of several new 
factors that have taken shape in Jewish life 
during the past five months: 

We believe the spirit of the Jewish 
Diaspora during the recent Six-Day War in 
the Middle East transcended an obvious 
Sense of unity with embattled Israel to en- 
Compass a new awareness of the totality of 
Problems facing world Jewry. 

Aside from the future security of Israel, 
the unresolved problem of our time is the 
future of Russia's three million Jews. 

The Six-Day War unmasked the Soviets as 
the enemy not merely of Israel but of the 
entire Jewish nation. Their shrill anti- 
Semitic polemics in the U.N. are as much 
testimony to this fact as the aid, comfort and 
encouragement they have given Israel's foes. 
We face an opponent as vicious and relent- 
less as any since Hitler. 

In the Soviet power struggle between the 

and the neo-Stalinist “hard liners,” 
the liberals appear to have lost ground since 
the Middle East war. The néw military aid 
Biven the adventurist regimes in Algeria, 
Syria and Egypt indicates a resolve to ex- 
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pand Ruasian influence in the Middle East at 
any cost, not excluding the destruction of 
Israel. 

The Arab military debacle and the stun- 
ning diplomatic defeat suffered by the So- 
viets in the General Assembly have already 
had repercussions among the Jews in the 
USSR and some of the East European satel- 
lites. An ugly campaign is under way in these 
countries to tar Jews with the brush of dis- 
loyalty. In some instances Jews have been 
subjected to physical assault and in the 
Soviet Union a Georgian rabbi was beaten 
to death. Soviet and other East European 
Jewish communities en masse have been 
forced to denounce Israel and all manifesta- 
tions of Jewish solidarity with the triumph 
of Israel over its enemies have been for- 
bidden. 

There is a real danger that concern with 
the new problems now facing Israel may 
cause us to forget or put aside prompt ac- 
tion on the Soviet-Jewish question, The 
American League for Russian Jews will make 
& supreme effort to keep the hopes of Soviet 
Jews alive. We will pursue the demand for 
Jewish freedom, encompassed in the theme 
“Only Emigration Can Do It” as the only 
means to an effective solution of the So- 
viet-Jewish impasse. 

The broad mass of world Jewry demon- 
strated during the Six-Day War that it is 
capable of rising above the limitations of 
its professional detractors when a crisis 
arises. Israel's finest hour was also world 
Jewry's finest hour. We believe the idealism, 
self-sacrifice and courage manifested in that 
response can and must be enlisted in the 
cause of the three million Jews in Rus- 
sia. 

The Madison Square Garden program offers 
a banner under which Jews of every po- 
litical persuasion can rally in the fight to 
save their Russian coreligionists from cul- 
tural genocide. We believe that only emi- 
gration can do it. We are pledged to give 
the masters of the Kremlin not one mo- 
ment of rest, to spare them not one mo- 
ment of embarrassment and difficulty un- 
til this struggle is won. 


Communism for 50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the so-called Socialistic Republics of 
Russia celebrated their 50th year of 
power exploitation of its people and en- 
slavement of the minds and bodies of 
millions of fellow humans in overrun 
countries. To the Russian people, I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy. 

A day for weeping and prayer by free 
men everywhere that we, not under the 
Soviet boot, still have a chance. It is not 
too late if we awaken to think for our- 
selves and maintain independence—not 
interdependence. 

But fear and lack of faith causes many 
collaborations. On hand in Moscow to 
aid the international gangsters were such 
as Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister 
of India, and Marshal Tito, the Com- 
munist dictator of Yugoslavia. 

And even a “heartfelt greeting“ was 
dispatched by the President of these 
United States in the name of the people 
of the United States.” I dissent and give 
notice the greeting was not representa- 
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tive of my feelings which coincide more 

with the proclamation of the Association 

of Veterans of Russian Descent of World 

Wars I and II. 2041 Lyon Street, San 

Francisco, Calif., which I include fol- 

lowing my remarks en toto. I also in- 

clude the news release of November 7 

from the Washington, D.C., Evening 

Star, along with the release of the U.S. 

Anti-Communist Congress, in the REC- 

ORD: 

ASSOCIATION OF VETERANS OF RUSSIAN DESCENT 
or WogLp Wars I AND II, San FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., PROCLAMATION 
On November 7th The Soviet Government 

will triumphantly celebrate the 50th an- 
niversary of communism in Russia. But we, 
the free citizens of America, should ignore 
this jubilation, because the Soviet Govern- 
ment was never chosen by the Russian people 
but came to power by fraud and violence. 

We, the free citizens of the United States, 
should note how the Russian people would 
react to the 50th anniversary of communism. 
Here is what communism gave the Russian 
people; 50 years of religious persecution and 
denial of private property, free initiative and 
freedom of labor; 50 years of shortages of 
food, clothing and housing; 50 years of tor- 
ture, suffering and death in prison and con- 
centration camps for millions of citizens; 
50 years of slavery under a gang of godless 
self-styled rulers, who established a com- 
munist dictatorship against the will of the 
people. 

In view of the above stated facts it would 
be a mockery to congratulate the Russian 
people with 50 years of misery under com- 
munism but we do have a moral obligation 
to express sympathy with the people for their 
50 years of tragedy. It would not only be 
purely illogical but below the dignity of 
Official representatives of the U.S.A. to con- 
gratulate the Soviet Government with its 
50th anniversary of communism, against 
which Americans fought in Korea and are 
actively fighting in Vietnam. 

It should be remembered that all frigndly 
Telations with the Soviet regime enhance 
its prestige and this is completely undesir- 
able, because the Soviet Government stub- 
bornly seeks to establish communism by force 
in the entire world and Soviet aid to N. Viet- 
nam is proof of the Soviet Government’s 
intentions. 

As long as communism exists in Russia 
there will always be a threat to freedom in 
the United States of America. 


PARADE Marks 50 YEARS OF COMMUNISM: 
Moscow Disprays MicHr AND Brr or 
NOSTALGIA 

(By Bernard Gwertzman) 

Moscow.—The Soviet Union marked its 
50th birthday today with a bit of nostalgia 
and a parade of armed might including sev- 
eral new missiles. 

Although the new weaponry received major 
attention, the atmosphere created on the day 
was not particularly martial and Defense 
Minister Andrei A. Grechko's speech was re- 
strained. 

Military attaches said they detected six 
new weapons, including a 100-foot intercon- 
tinental ballistics missile. Soviet commenta- 
tors used the word “new” only in referring 
to this ICBM, saying it was powered by a 
“new, highly efficient type of propellant.” 

READY FOR FIRING 


Tass said these rockets “need little time to 
to be readied for firing and can be launched 
both from silos and other launching ramps,” 
indicating it may be similar to the solid- 
fueled U.S. Minuteman. 

Making their appearance for the first time 
in a major Soviet military parade was a con- 
tingent of marines, There were about 600 of 
the marines, dressed in new black uniforms 
and wearing black berets. 
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Paratrooper units in red berets accom- 
panied by artillery and light tanks attached 
to the airborne units also were a striking 
feature of the parade. 

ATTACHES LIST WEAPONS 


The new weapons reported by the military 
attaches were: 

A, reconnaissance vehicle that mounts a 
gun and has an anti-tank rocket next to the 
mount, a tracked vehicle that carries a new 
kind of anti-aircraft missile, a Polaris-type 
submarine-launched strategic missile, a tac- 
tical missile, and intermediate range missile 
and the 100-foot ICBM. 

The red-nosed ICBM came just before a 
missile first shown on May Day 1965 that has 
been claimed capable of striking from orbit. 
U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara said Friday the Soviet Union was test- 
ing an orbital bomb system. 

Official accounts of the parade repeated 
the boast that mammoth Soviet rockets—the 
biggest is about 115 feet long— can deliver 
nuclear warheads of tremendous power“ and 
that no other army in the world has such 
warheads.” 

Moscow Television's commentator called 
attention to “an unusual special warhead” 
on one rocket shown in earlier parades which 
he said could destroy clusters of enemy 
planes. 

The parade culminated five days of 
speeches and ceremonies honoring the 50th 
anniversary of Lenin's Bolshevik Revolution, 

GRECHKO REVIEWS TROOPS 

The marching units from various military 
academies were at attention when Commu- 
nist party General Secretary Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev, followed closely by Premier Alexei N. 
Kosygin and President Nikolal V. Podgorny, 
mounted the steps to the platform above 
Lenin’s mausoleum near the Kremlin Wall. 
The rest of the Politburo filed up also. Top 
ranking military officers were on a lower 
tier. £ 

Promptly at 10 am., Defense Minister 
Grechko was driven out of the Kremlin in an 
open steel blue Zil convertſble and, with the 
commander of the parade in a matching 
vehicle, he inspected the troops who roared 
as he drove by. 

Following the inspection Grechko delivered 
a brief speech which routinely attacked the 
United States, Israel and West Germany. U.S. 
Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson didn’t 
feel that salvo against the “criminal war“ 
being waged in Vietnam was heavy enough 
to force him to depart. 

Grechko avoided mentioning China, re- 
garded by many as Ruasia’s main concern 
these days, and so the Chinese charge d’affairs 
remained also. 

The defense minister praised Soviet eco- 
nomic development and, in routine fashion, 
said the military forces were armed with the 
most modern equipment. 

To the delight of the crowd, several com- 
panies of young men, dressed in 1917 style 
uniforms, began marching through Red 
Square—the famous Red Guards, the Bolshe- 
vik Commissars, the Red Cossacks and sev- 
eral ranks of matched horse cavalry, some of 
them pulling machine guns and light artillery 
pleces of World War I vintage. 

A dozen World War I armored cars with 
their oval turrets and anti-imperialist slogans 
painted on their sides also chugged through. 

The last 30 minutes of the military parade 
were the most important for the military 
attaches who were grouped together near the 
mausoleum with their wives, frantically snap- 
ping pictures—the one time in the year when 
the Soviet government encourages foreignors 
to photograph military hardware. 

First came the troops—units from the mili- 
tary academies led as usual by the Frunze 
Academy for staff officers—followed by vari- 
ous branches including the paratroopers 
marching with the bravado of the U.S. air- 
borne divisions. 

The hardware came at the end. 

Some parade standbys—T62 heavy tanks 
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and varieties of artillery piecee—were whisked 
through. _ 
CIVILIAN UNITS MARCH 


Following the military show, the festivi- 
ties were turned over to sportsmens groups 
and scores of work brigades, young Commu- 
nist leagues, and delegations from every- 
thing from Intourist to Writers Unions— 
all of whom marched through in good spirits 
even if their ranks became a little disorga- 
nized. 

The Over-all mood of the parade was not 
martial perhaps because everyone seemed 
to be looking forward to a good time after- 
wards. And the civilian demonstration was 
the complete opposite of the armed show. 

But for the world at large the military 
demonstration is what will be seen on tele- 
vision and it is the image of Soviet might 
that leaders here want to present abroad. 

The streets of the capital were jammed 
early this morning by Russians and tourists 
crowding the downtown part of the city 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the parade on 
its way into Red Square. 

Millions of others watched it on live tele- 
vision—but the 2,000 owners of color sets 
were disappointed because the infant system 
broke down and only black and white was 
transmitted. 

Later today there will be a Kremlin re- 
ception while ordinary Russians will cele- 
brate the holiday in the accepted fashion— 
lots of friends, vodka and food and no care 
about the morrow especially when you have 
the next five days off. 

Last night traffic was halted downtown 
because of the heavy flow of strollers and 
there is an order banning traffic for the 
next two days to permit people to walk in 
the streets. 

(Greetings from President Johnson were 
published in Izvestla, the Soviet govern- 
ment newspaper, as part of a two-page 
spread of messages from Communist and 
non-Communist leaders, the Associated 
Press reported. 

(Johnson's note said: In the name of the 
people of the United States of America, I 
am sending heartfelt greetings and best 
wishes to the people of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, for their national holi- 
day which this year marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of the creation of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

("I hope that the good will of the peoples 
of both countries will find its expression in 
joint efforts toward a firm and lasting peace 
in the whole world.” 

(Among those not present in Red Square 
was the one surviving leader of the revolu- 
tion, V. M. Molotoy, the former foreign min- 
ister and premier who has lived in secluded 
retirement since he lost a power struggle 
with Nikita Khrushchev in 1957. 

(Also absent were the other three living 
former premiers—Khrushchey, George M. 
Malenkoy and Nikolai A. Bulganin. It is not 
customary for those who have lost out to 
appear in public on such occasions.) 

U.S. ANTI-COMMUNIsT CONGRESS INC., 
Washington, D.C. 

“Responsible anticommunism.” 

On the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, we say: Commie, go home! 

Go home and give your people political 
freedom, by allowing a two-party system, so 
that they can choose whether or not they 
want communism. 

Go home and abolish Article 70 of the 
Criimnal Code of the U.S.S.R., so that your 
people can criticize the communist govern- 
ment and one-party monopoly without being 
sent to concentration camp for five to seven 
years. 1 

Go home and free the hundreds of thou- 
sands of political prisoners jailed under Ar- 
ticle 70, including the writers Daniel and 
Sinyavsky, whose only crime was to express 
mild displeasure with the politicians running 
Russia, 
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Go home and tell your communist rulers 
to stop sending war supplies to the Ho Chi 
Minh invaders of South Vietnam. Better yet 
demand that Ho Chi Minh stop the war. 
If we stop fighting, the war will not stop- 
Only Ho Chi Minh can stop the war. Other- 
wise it ls you, and not the United States, 
who are warmongers. 

Go home and remove the KGB (Soviet 
Secret Police) whose members are guilty of 
extreme police brutality against the workers 
and people of Russia. 

Go home and do these things first, before 
you presume to tell us what is wrong with 
the United States. 

HERBERT A. PHILBRICK, 
National Director. 
Witson C. Lucom, 
President. 

P.S—On the other hand, if you really 
like freedom, and prefer the two-party sys- 
tem rather than the one-party monopoly, 
why not defect now? Telephone us at 638- 
6010 and we will treat your call in strict 
confidence, 

P.P.S—You lucky Americans, who do not 
have to defect to enjoy freedom, are invited 
to join our organization of responsible anti- 
communists. If you agree unity against com- 
munism is vital, we have a hard hitting ac- 
tion program, Just send $10.00 to me at the 
above address for a one-year charter mem- 
bership. s 

HERB PHILBRICK. 


Indifference Rots National Fiber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the San Diego, Calif., Union 
of October 15, 1967: 

INTEGRITY, COURAGE MUST PREVAIL: INDIFFER- 
ENCES Rots NATIONAL FIBER 


The great American disease of 1967 is not 
drink. Nor is it dope, nor pornography, nor 
crime. It is none of these individually, bad 
as they are. It is all of them and so much 
more. 

The great American disease is a compound 
of human indifference, laziness, apathy and 
downright criminal negligence. 

It is most clearly expressed in the defoat- 
ist, nihilistic admission of fallure in the 
statement: “I don't want to get involved.” 

The malady shows itself in diverse and 
damaging symptoms as undercurrents to the 
honest, upright and principled American 
way of life. 

It is physically demonstrated with all the 
abandonment of responsibility of the hippie. 
And whenever a citizen sidesteps his duties, 
it shows its grip on a society too satiated 
with self-indulgence for the good of its 
moral health. 

The early onset of the disease could be 3 
simple domestic connivance—the parent 
who allows a child to stay home for the 
World Series and then sends him back to 
school with a note that he was sick, The ex- 
ample of petty untruth is set. 

From this it develops into the high school 
student who refuses to inform on a campus 
dope pusher. He doesn’t want to get involved, 
although knowing it is wrong, intrinsically 
evil and against the law. 0 

These are the early steps. Later comes the 
time when citizens as groups turn their 
backs while assaults, murders and robberies 
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take place. They attack the forces of law 
instead of helping them. 

These are the symptoms of a sick age and 
the early signs of decadence, Fortunately for 
the United States of America the outiook 
1s not all bleak. There are vivid outposts of 
integrity and courage in the path of the 
forces which undermine our very existence, 

There are those who do not hesitate to help 
Policemen in trouble. Others who stop on 
the hichway to give succour to the injured 
and perhaps save a life, These are important, 
but basic actions. 

Most of all there are those who still believe 
that moral principles are the very guidelines 
Of existence, and who-are prepared to stand 
Or fall by them. 

Moral courage needs its quotient of physi- 
Cal courage. Playing a full part as 8 citizen 
Makes exacting demands on our courage 
to make the right.decisions and to uphold 
them. It means having the courage to care 
and to be responsible. It includes faith in our 
Cause in Vietnam, 

Too many give up too early. To them al- 
Most any effort is too much. For them it 18 
®asier to ignore religion, faith, morals and 
the dignity of stature of a human being, 
The paths of ease and enervation away from 
the true meaning of life are tempting and 
slippery. 

It takes courage to be a power for good 
in a world bent on self-destruction through 
evil. But the reward for people and for na- 
tions is worth every stress and every setback. 

This great nation must stand up and be 
Counted—as a true force for good, 


A Resolution for a Citation to Prof. 
William Mumford Tuck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


3 OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, several 
Weeks ago on October 19 while we in both 
Houses were engaged with the many 
Droblems which beset a nation in con- 

there was commemorated in my 
district of Virginia the concluding effort 
Of the conflict which brought independ- 
ence to our Nation. This was the 186th 
anniversary of the victory at Yorktown 
of the Continental forces and their al- 
under the leadership of Gen: George 

n. 

As is its patriotic custom, the Thomas 
Nelson, Jr., Chapter, Sons of the Ameri- 
Can Revolution, singled out a great living 
American for special honor. The honor is 
annually bestowed to a present-day pa- 
triot whose devotion to the principles of 

berty have made him a true and noble 
descendent of the Founding Fathers of 
the Republic. 

We in this great House were honored 
this year by the selection of the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM MUNFORD Tuck, the dis- 
tinguished Representative of the Fifth 
District of Virginia and a former Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. Congress- 
Man Tuck was the recipient of the 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., medal presented in 
Memory Of that distinguished Member 
of the Continental Congress, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and 

wise Governor of Virginia. 

October 19, 1967, was a great day at 
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Yorktown when Representative Tuck 
received the award, responding in his 
time-honored fashion which has both 
thrilled and delighted us in this House 
on so many occasions. It was by reflec- 
tion a great day here in Washington be- 
cause Representative Tucx is the third 
Member of the Congress to be so hon- 
ored, The late Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd and the Honorable Howard Worth 
Smith, the former dean of the Virginia 
delegation, were previous recipients. 
We of the Virginia delegation take 
exceptional pride in this tribute to “the 
Governor,” the title by which we shall 
always know and respect our esteemed 
colleague, and on behalf of the other 
Representatives of our great Common- 
wealth I take particular pleasure in in- 
cluding in the Recorp the citation to 
Representative Tuck and his response 
in which he rededicated himself to the 
principles of American liberty: 
A RESOLUTION FoR A CITATION TO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WILLIAM MUNFORD Tuck 
(By The Thomas Nelson Jr. Chapter, Sons 
of the American Revolution) 


Who: in a life of devoted service to his 
beloved Commonwealth, early forged the 
fundamental ‘principles that would guide 
him through forty-six years of unswerving 
dedication to the esteemed values of the 
Founding Fathers: and thereupon set a 
course which would take him to the House 
of Delegates, the State Senate, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, the Governorship, and 
the Congress of the United States. 

Who: personifying the axiom that re- 
sponsibilities gravitate to those who best 
can direct them, implacably steered the 
Commonwealth through the wrenching 
changes in political directions by eschewing 
opportunism and by hewing to the solid doc- 
trines of The Constitution. 

Who: while devoting the latter years of 
his public life to bulwarking the rights and 
privileges of the individual, comported him- 
selt throughout with an engagingly frank 
good humor while agonizing over the ever- 
increasing encroachment of the federal 
stablishment. 

And who: through this dedication to the 
American tradition of man’s dignity, best 
exemplifies the Sterling Virtues of Thomas 
Nelson, Jr. 

Who: served in the Virginia House of 
Delegates, was a member of the first Gen- 
eral Convention, signed the Declaration of 
Independence, was Governor of Virginia and 
led Virginia's forces in the Battle of York- 
town and whose patriotism led him to pledge 
his own credit in raising funds for the Revo- 
lution since it was a surer guarantee than 
that of the National Government: advocate 
of sound government and of strong national 
defense, and devoted Patriot. 

ACCEPTANCE REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WM. 

M. TUCK AT “SURRENDER Dar” CEREMONIES 

AT YORKTOWN, VA., OCTOBER 19 


You have paid me a great honor today. 
To be chosen as exemplar of the sterling 
characteristics of Thomas Nelson, Jr., is a dis- 
tinction indeed to be cherished. I do not 
consider myself worthy of such, and I do not 
find words to express adequately my appreci- 
ation for this honor which you bestow upon 
me. 

However, I can assure you of my deep 
gratitude to the Virginia Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution for such recog- 
nition. I understand that it is the third 
award of its kind that the organization has 
made and that the two previous recipients 
were my friends, the late Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, Sr., and the Honorable Howard W. 
Smith, gentlemen for whom I have always 
had the highest admiration. 
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In accepting this presentation of the trib- 
ute expressed in your citation and so fittingly 
symbolized in the medal you have struck, I 
recognize the occasion as one for rededica- 
tion to the great American principles for 
which Nelson fought and for which the Sons 
of the American Revolution stand. 

Thomas Nelson, who as the third Goy- 
ernor of Virginia succeeded Thomas Jefferson 
in that office, perhaps gave more of his time, 
talent and wealth to his state and country 
than any other man in history. He gave so 
much of himself that his health was broken; 
he gave so much of his wealth that he was 
threatened with poverty. In fact, he gave so 
much that, as you know, the epitaph on his 
tomb here at Yorktown reads: He gave all 
for liberty.” 

He was a statesman, a soldier, and a bene- 
factor in the cause of American freedom. 
History has shown him to be a man of selfiess 
patriotism, a gentleman with the highest 
order of personal integrity. 

He it was who introduced the Virginia 
Resolutions of 1776 calling upon the Con- 
tinental Congress to declare the Colonies 
free and independent. He was one of the im- 
mortal signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He served in the House of Bur- 
gesses and in the Continental Congress. He 
raised troops for the Continental Army and 
he served as commander of the Virginia 
Militia. The fact that he ordered the bombing 
of his own home in the Battle of Yorktown is 
a clear demonstration of his patriotism. 

In view of this Virginia patriot’s com- 
pletely admirable qualities, no award could 
be more appropriately named, It serves as a 
pledge on the part of all of us to preserve 
and protect free constitutional government. 

The Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution have always supported and de- 
fended the fundamentals and principles of 
our form of government, the very essential 
foundations which have made this country 
great. Thus I shall ever cherish and appre- 
ciate the citation and the high honor which 
you have bestowed upon me today. I hope 
and trust that I may always be worthy. 


Let’s Not Play Politics With Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the House of 
Representatives will soon be called upon 
to make a historic decision—whether to 
move ahead in solving the problems of 
the underprivileged or to turn its back 
on the plight of the poor. 

Of the 700 witnesses who appeared be- 
fore congressional hearings, the over- 
whelming majority recommended that 
the Johnson antipoverty program be 
kept intact and that more—not less— 
funds be appropriated. 

While the war on poverty has made 
mistakes—as any large-scale attack on 
& pervasive problem will—its success is 
demonstrated by the enriched lives o 
millions of Americans. : 

If the House of Representatives dis- 
mantles OEO or severely reduces funds 
for its operation, we will have robbed the 
poor not only of help but of hope. 

If we turn a deaf ear to cries from the 
slums, if we deny the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the poor, if we undo the 
good that has already been done, we will 
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invite violence by the forgotten and 
hopeless. 

Those who wish to punish the poor for 
their poverty may, as the Washington 
Post states, “find political comfort. But 
they will deserve the country's con- 
demnation and contempt.” 

If we fall to continue the war on pov- 
erty at full speed, we will have written a 
sullied chapter in the proud history of 
the House of Representatives—one that 
future, more enlightened, generations of 
Americans will never forget. 

I insert into the Recorp the Washing- 
ton Post editorial which attacks those 
who play politics with poverty: 

THE Wak AGAINST THE POVERTY Wan 


Only because there are so many more rich 
people than poor people in this country, 
and because the poor are clustered in small 
pockets of abject poverty, is it possible for 
sO Many members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to mount so cruel and reckless 
an attack on the war against poverty. If 
their assault prevails in the voting that be- 
gins today, they may find some comfort in 
the damage this will do to President John- 
son's Great Society. But it will be a cold kind 
of comfort. For, in the words of OEO Director 
Sargent Shriver, they will be engaging in 
both a “delusion .. and a fraud.” 

It will be a cruel delusion for the poverty- 
stricken who had come to believe that help 
in increasing quantities was on the way. And 
it will be a highly dangerous fraud. For 
there is at home, as Adlai Stevenson once 
said of the less developed world, a revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” which will al- 
most certainly be translated into wider vio- 
lence and greater disorder if reasonable ex- 
pectations are denied. 

The Administration is seeking $2 billion 
in poverty funds, an increase from the $1.6 
billion it received last year for such projects 
as the Job Corps, Community Action Pro- 
grams, and Head Start. The Senate has ap- 
proved this, and a bit more. But a motley 
coalition of Republicans and Southern Dem- 
ocrats in the House is trying to slash this 
year’s appropriation down to $1.2 billion, a 
figure that OEO believes would cripple its 
activities—cripple them in real terms and in 
terms of the psychological impact such a cut 
would have on the hopes and aspirations of 
the poor. 

There was, at an earlier stage, some ra- 
tional quality about the House attack on 
OEO, some sense that the program wasn't 
working well and ought to be overhauled or 
even scrapped, with its projects turned over 
to regular Government agencies. 

A logical case can be made for conducting 
the poverty war differently; the art is not 
all that far advanced. But only three, of 
some 700 witnesses who have appeared before 
Senate and House hearings, were prepared 
to advocate dismantling of OEO. The vast 
majority recommended more funds, not less. 
None suggested the sort of senseless hacking 
which now threatens the poverty bill. Only 
the worst sort of partisan politics, on the 
part of many Republicans, and sheer in- 
difference on the part of many Southern 
Democrats can explain the kind of irration- 
ality which led the House to exempt OEO 
from Federal pay increases and which has 
left much of the poverty war without funds 
since Oct, 23 for failure to pass normally 
routine appropriations to maintain present 
programs until the larger appropriation 
question is resolved, 

By Nov. 23, some 35 Community Action 
Programs will be in much the same shape as 
the project in Jersey City is in right now— 
completely out of money, with workers on 
a volunteer basis, and forced to borrow or 
beg to continue ald to some 10,000 families. 

A belated move was made yesterday to ap- 
propriate money for the OEO payroll through 
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Nov, 9, by tacking this on as e rider to the 
District Appropriation bill. But this is only 
a brief stop-gap. The point, very simply is 
whether there is to be an effective povery 
program, or not. A cut to the $1.2 billion 
level would not be effective. In the District, 
for instance, it would mean $20 million in 
poverty funds, compared with the $35.8 mil- 
lion which would be provided under the 
President's request for this fiscal year, and 
almost $30 million last year. This is not just 
robbing the poor of help. It is robbing them 
of hope. Those who conspire to do so may 
find political comfort. But they will deserve 
the country’s condemnation and contempt. 


New Honor for Distinguished Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 


our distinguished Connecticut veterans ` 


has just been elected commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Chapter 6, 
of Meriden and Wallingford. He is Wal- 
ter Brys, a veteran of two world wars, 
and a prominent citizen of the Silver 
City. Mr. Brys' career is well summarized 
in an article which appeared in the 
Meriden Record on a recent date. 

The career of Commander Brys is 
worthy of emulation by our young peo- 
ple today, and I am honored to include in 
the Recor» this newspaper article and to 
add my word of commendation for this 
outstanding citizen and veteran: 

DAV Errers WALTER Brys COMMANDER 


Walter E. Brys, veteran of two world wars, 
was elected commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Chapter 6 of Meriden 
and Wallingford Thursday evening. 

Other officers elected to serve with Brys 
were: Attillo Ceneviva, senior vice com- 
mander; Earl Blanchard, junior vice com- 
mander; Anibal Gomez, treasurer; Raymond 
Sittnick, chaplain; John Gregor, sergeant at 
arms; James Curtin, service officer, and Wal- 
ter Gomez, officer of the day. . 

Appointments made by Brys include Al- 
fred A. Hoffman, adjutant; Harry T. Young, 
house chairman, and Atty, Thomas Griglun, 
judge advocate. 

Commander Brys enlisted in the U.S. Navy 
during World War I at the age of 16. Serving 
two years overseas with the 6th Battle 
Squadron on the U.S.8. Wyoming with the 
British Grand Fleet, he participated in the 
surrender of the German Navy at Scapa Flow 
in 1918. 

In 1941, Brys again enlisted in the U.S. 
Navy and served overseas with the First 
American Expeditionary Force in the South 
Pacific. He was in charge of provisions and 
the supplying of all ships and shore stations 
in the early part of World War II. 

Twenty-five years ago on Oct. 19, Brys 
welcomed the 43rd Division, Connecticut 
National Guard at the South Pacific islands 
who were to relieve the First Division of U.S. 
Marines, at Guadalcanal. He recalls that the 
first man he met was Major Wayne Robison 
of Meriden who was later killed in the is- 
lands during combat. 

Brys received three commendations during 
World War II and was honorably discharged 
in 1945. 


A member of the D.A.V. since 1946, Brys 
is now serving on the building committee 
and was commander in 1950. 

Born in Meriden, he is now constable of 
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the City of Meriden, a position he has held 
for four years. He retired from the State 
Comptroller's Office in 1956 after 27 years. 
Brys resides at 156 Stoddard Drive with 
wife, Lillian. The couple has one daughter, 
Mrs. Eleanor Bartlem and two grandchildreD- 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 7, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2388) to provide 
an improved Economic Op ty Act, 
authorize funds for the continued operation 
of economic opportunity programs, to au- 
thorize an Emergency Employment Act, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, after 8 
or 9 or 10 months of working on this 
legislation, the issues have now been dis- 
tilled, despite all of the talk we may hear 
in this Chamber, to just two major issues 
that should attract the attention of this 
body during the remainder of the debate. 

The first major issue is on the question 
of money. How much money and effort 
are we going to put into this program? 

The second major issue revolves around 
the Green amendment—the amendment 
that my friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GoopetL], refers to as the 
boss and boll weevils amendment, and as 
to which he said, as I understand it, there 
just were not any real responsible gov- 
ernments in the South to carry out 3 
constructive program. 

I am going to devote my time to those 
two important issues. 

First of all, apparently, tomorrow the 
first thing we are going to be faced with 
is a motion by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres] that we commit hara-kirl 
with this program; that we take this 
program and we slit our own throats; 
that we take this program and allow it to 
continue on a month-to-month basis, 
with $101 million. 

All that that would do to this program 
is to kill it, without the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres], and the Members who 
will vote with Mr. Ayres tomorrow, ac- 
cepting the political responsibility for 
killing the program. 

That is all it would do, because the 
program would deteriorate in Washing: 
ton, and on every street in the United 
States where it is working effectively. 
That is all that the Ayres motion would 
do, If Mr. Ayres wants to kill this pro- 
gram—and I am sure that he does be- 
cause he has submitted motions to strike 
out the enacting clause in the past—the2 
I would suggest to him that he take the 
straightforward approach that he has al- 
ways taken in the past—just attack the 
program. Do not merely strangle it to 
ae Do not let it commit suicide by 
itself. 

I would urge those who are truthfully 
opposing the program not to vote for the 
Ayres amendment but just vote to kill it 
when final passage comes. 
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On the money issue, the bill that the 
committee brought to this floor was in 
the President's budget. Many people may 
wonder how much of the need is actually 
met by this program; let us talk about 
the need in America for a little while and 
contrast it with what our actual support 
is. Actually, the need in this country is 
about 10 times as great as the effort we 
are carrying forth in this program. If we 
had the money available, if we had the 
trained people to carry out the program, 
to actually do something about the 
amount of poverty that we have in this 
country, it would take in addition to this 
Program, and all the other programs on- 
going now that we have in this country, 
$12 to $13 billion a year to really make a 
Substantial impact on poverty in the 
United States. The need is that great. 
Contrast it with the figure we will prob- 
ably come out of here with next week 
when we vote on the bill. So the need 
is much greater than we have ever been 
willing to put up. 

I think America has the capacity and 
the skill, but, I am afraid it does not 
have the determination to attack and 
solve this problem. But the need is there 
and the money can be spent and spent 
wisely. - 

-As to the “bosses and boll weevils,” 
first, I take strenuous objection to call- 
ing Mrs. GrEEN’s amendment by that 
title. It was an amendment that many 
of us had talked about for a long time. 
I do not think I need to apologize for 
my support of that amendment. 

I support Mrs. Green’s amendment 
because I think it is a constructive step. 
It would bring back into the program 
what we had originally conceived the 
Program to be—a responsible program, 
administered wherever it can be by a 
local government, a local government 
that would put some money into the 
Program and put some of their own 
effort and some of their own reputation 
on the line, That is what I meant it to 
be when I voted for the program 3 or 4 
years ago and when I have supported it 
ever since. That is what the Green 
amendment does. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. Is it not true that your familiar- 
ity with the guidelines that were pub- 
lished by the OEO to translate the intent 
of Congress in the present bill into im- 
plementation at the local levels, that 
those published guidelines actually carry 
the same kind of provision that we now 
have put in this bill, namely, on page 17 
of the guidelines it states 

The minimum standards for representa- 
tion, either on the governing body of the 
Community action agency or on a policy 
advisory committee are: 

A. Representation from private and public 
agencies shall include at least one repre- 
Sentative of the chief elected official, or 
Officials, of the community, the board of edu- 
Cation, the public welfare agency— 


And so forth. 

Thereafter, in subparagraph (b) it 
states that there shall be 

Representation form the leadership of im- 
Portant elements in the community, such as 
labor, business, religious, and minority 
groups 
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Just as we provide in this bill. 

Finally, Congress decided to include 
the poor to be served, which we call the 
indigenous corps, and which has been 
characterized as the maximum feasible 
participation by the poor. 

Is it not true that if these boards that 
were set up had followed the guidelines 
laid down by the OEO, and had followed 
them as published in the OEO pam- 
phlets, they would not have to recon- 
struct or try to revise the boards to meet 
the language of the bill? Is this correct? 

Mr. GIBBONS. The gentleman has ac- 
curately described the situation. 

Let us talk about the Green amend- 
ment a little more. I think, as I said, 
there are only two major issues. One is 
money, and the other is how we are going 
to control these community action pro- 
grams. I think Mrs. Green of Oregon 
put her finger on the issue when she 
said we did not intend in 1964 to create 
another whole level of government in the 
United States, a level of government that 
had no clearly defined constituency and a 
level that did not have to levy any taxes, 
and a level that was not responsible to 
any electorate. 

It seems to me that somewhere along 
the line the objectives of title II were 
perverted by the establishment of nu- 
merous so-called private, nonprofit cor- 
porations to administer Federal funds. 

There are many of us on both sides of 
the aisle who have a great deal of re- 
spect for local government, for the proc- 
ess of people standing for election, and 
that is all we are asking that we go back 
to. 
If there is any irresponsible govern- 
ment in this country, there is adequate 
provision in the Green amendment for 
the bypassing of this operation. 

So I would urge, as we consider how we 
are going to vote tomorrow, to remem- 
ber there are only two really major is- 
sues: One is on money—and we are not 
doing enough, and we have a great deal 
of capacity to do more—and the other is 
on how the program should be managed. 


Revolution by OEO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, while we 
consider the so-called antipoverty bill in 
the House, the mayor of Nashville, Tenn., 
has testified on the Senate side that in 
his city the politically oriented fund- 
handling agencies have mishandled pay- 
rolls almost to the point of fraud. 

I suggest the present title for the 
agency is a misnomer. It would be more 
accurate in description if entitled “Office 
of Hate Opportunity.” 

One may well question the motives of 
those affluents who urge more taxpay- 
ers! subsidy of anti-Americanism by 
blaming everything on poor people. 
When in actuality the poor themselves 
hardly receive the coffee grounds out of 
the pot. 
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The OEO handbook may reveal the 
program’s real aim—it is called OEO; 
The Quiet Revolution. 

I insert a release from the Novem- 
ber 8, Washington, D.C., Post following 
my remarks: 

Mayor Hrrs OEO ACTION at NASHVILLE 

Nashville Mayor C. Beverly Briley charged 
yesterday that the Federal antipoverty 
agency in his city had mishandled payrolls 
“almost to the point of fraud.” 

Briley also told Senate investigators that 
applicants for posts with the agency, accused 
previously of financing a “hate whitey” 
school, were told to lie about their qualifi- 
cations. 

The Mayor gave the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee. a copy of a letter 
he had written to the Federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Oct. 30. It was addressed 
to Dr. Ralph A. Phelps, Jr., the regional di- 
rector. 

“This is the only agency of the Govern- 
ment.“ the Mayor's letter said, “that has a 
staff that advises job applicants to lie on 
thelr applications. We can also point to 
abuse and mishandling of payrolls, involv- 
ing, almost to the point of fraud, and in 
fact, if mecessary, I think we can prove 
fraud.” 

Briley did not document his charge of pay- 
Toll mishandling. But he told the subcom- 
mittee that applicants for jobs with Nash- 
ville's antipoverty agency were told to fabri- 
cate experience records to justify hiring them 
for jobs and salaries they could not qualify 
for. 

The subcommittee heard Briley as it con- 
tinued hearings on the causes of riots that 
swept urban ghettoes last summer. 

Briley insisted, as he did in testimony in 
August before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, that the “hate” school had been financed 
by the OEO. The agency denied the charge at 
the time. But Briley said the facts had been 
documented. 

He said the schoo] taught Negro children 
to hate whites and also to hate their own 
parents for permitting conditions of racial 
oppression to exist. 

He said the school was quickly shut down 
and a shakeup of the antipoverty agency got 
under way. 


Speech by Charles F. Palmer to Georgia 
Association of Housing Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, IR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Georgia Association of Housing Au- 
thorities held its annual meeting at 
Jekyll Island, Ga. Main speaker was Mr. 
Charles F. Palmer, prominent Atlantan, 
who is well known in the housing field. 
He formerly served as president of the 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, formerly held the 
office of U.S. Defense Housing Coordina- 
tor, as well as serving as a special assist- 
ant to President Franklin Roosevelt. I 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House his speech dealing 
with our Nation’s slum problems. 

The speech follows: 

THe Jon AHEAD 
INTRODUCTION 

This annual meeting of the Public Hous- 

ing Authorities of Georgia brings back happy 
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memories of more than a quarter century. 
In our fleld we have always led. Our state 
had the first public housing project of the 
nation. Our Southeastern Region has more 
Authorities and more projects than any 
other. 

To accomplish this we have had dedicated 
leaders. Some have gone before us. One such 
was Brown Nicholson, Executive Director of 
the Columbus Housing Authority from its in- 
ception in 1938. He became President of our 
National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials in 1952. Had he lived to 
attend its 1963 Convention in Denver, Colo- 
rado, which reviewed our first 25 years of 
existence, I am confident Brown would have 
been as disappointed as I. 

PUBLIC HOUSINGS OF PAST 


There we viewed a film which at first 
seemed an encouraging record. But on analy- 
sis I became ashamed. Twenty-five years of 
public housing! 500,000 public units built 
when 5 million should have been. An average 
of 20,000 housing units per year for 20 years. 
A miserable record! Something needed to be 
done to shock the nation from its apathy. 
1963 was a time of peaceful protest marches. 
Might a parade of slum dwellers do the trick? 

Suppose they came down Park Avenue, 
one of the most diabological streets of the 
world. From 40th to 90th Street it is beau- 
tiful. It represents hundreds of millions of 
dollars of wealth in buildings and occupants. 
From 90th to 125th it is horrible. It is ugly. 
It should be wiped from the face of our 
nation, There, and in other places of New 
York, a million five hundred thousand slum 
dwellers live in hovels with their rats. 

Now, in mind's eye, let's watch them pour 
into Park Avenue from the north. There are 
more than a million of the sick, the halt and 
the blind. Most nations of the world and 
most colors of all people are represented. 
That is the kind of march the whole world 
would see in its most affluent nation. 

Such a demonstration would so shock all 
citizens and Congress that we all would go 
to town in a big way, I thought. Such 
marches might even sweep every major city 
of our nation. 

That was my reaction to our 25 year film 
which I shared with fellow delegates. But 
how naive to believe such a mere, peaceful 
protest, by some of our 22 million slum 
dwellers Have-Nots, would shock the 170 
million of us Haves and the Congress into 
action!! 

STAGNATION 


Of course the hypothetical march never 
took place. Instead riots did. Here's how 
Urban America reports them. They “hap- 
pened because we have kept a large group of 
Americans from their share in the rewards of 
our society so that a sub-group has 
formed that is quite ready to fight, loot and 
burn—every urban program that we have is 
a demonstration program, showing what 
could be done if the nation decided to put 
money behind it... twenty years from 
now the youths who threw rocks and burned 
will have learned more sophisticated use of 
power. What they failed to do in 1965 with 
the torch they will succeed in doing in 1985 
with the vote.” 

There is no need to enumerate the riots 
from coast to coast. You all know what hap- 
pened in Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Newark and many smaller cities too. The 
scores of lives lost, the billions in property 
damage, the hundreds and hundreds of city 
blocks now lying in complete rubble as 
though bombed by Hitler merely mark the 
preliminary skirmishes of the Have Nots 
against the Haves. 

My, how futile that Park Avenue march 
would have been when even riots haven't 
waked us up. More than two years have 
passed without needed action by Congress. 

CISCUMLOCUTION AND POSTPONEMENT 


Instead, same old records are being played 
as they were thirty years ago, They say let 
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Private Enterprise do the job. Nonsense. 
We all know the families of the 22 million 
now in slums are so poor they can't feed and 
clothe their children and still have enough 
money left to pay the return on the capital 
for a decent, safe and sanitary house, Fed- 
eral subsidy must furnish that. 

Insurance companies, realtors and others 
who originally opposed subsidy for public 
housing now say subsidize us instead and 
we may do the job. Isn’t that just dandy? 
A billion dollars may be advanced the first 
year by big lenders to see if Uncle Sam can 
make it profitable but action now is needed. 

Public Housing per se, is no more the field 
of private enterprise than private schools 
were, Just recently George Meany, head of 
the AFL-CIO, related how their predecessor 
unions a century ago supported the battle 
for public schools when private school own- 
ers fought public education tooth and nail, 
It was the same story with public roads 
opposed by the owners of the toll roads. 

To subsidize private industry to produce 
public housing for the Have Nots is like sub- 
sidizing private schools to teach all children, 
and toll road owners to provide our high- 
ways! 

Actually no matter which way you do 
Public Housing Private Enterprise is going 
to furnish the materials, build the buld- 
ings and reap the profits. The big difference 
is that Uncle Sam, with Emergency powers, 
can put the job together faster and get it 
done quicker, 

DANGER OF PRESENT CALM 


Make no mistake about it, the seeming 
calm we now enjoy may be but the eye of 
the hurricane. We are in dire straits. Gunnar 
Myrdal, the Swedish Sociologist-Economist 
who knows America well, states we have 
created a disadvantage group, lower than the 
lower class, where conditions are so bad that 
even motivation for betterment has been 
lost. 

The world’s leading authority on race 
questions, he states our problem of the 
ghetto is not a race problem. Only a third 
of the desperately poor in America are Ne- 
groes. The balance are a large number of 
poor whites as in Appalachia, Indians, Mexi- 
cans, Asians and immigrant groups from 
eastern and southern Europe. 

He finds it “shocking to see how much 
easier it is to get appropriations for war and 
war preparations than to make a modest 
start on the development of a more whole- 
some urban life.” 

No nation of the world since Rome so 
flouts the affluence of the Haves in the faces 
of the Have-Nots. Before Rome fell it built 
its Coliseum in the midst of slums, just as 
we in America are now doing in city after 
city. Both those ancients and we have our 
priorities hind-most. Housing should come 
first 


The rioting Have Nots are not anarchists, 
They do not seek destruction of our govern- 
ment. Instead they are reacting much as our 
forebears did against Great Britain. The 
colonists merely wanted their rights. Our 
Have-Nots only seek the same for themselves. 

Never before in has our form 
of government lasted so long. Twice it has 
faced failure. The first time was under Lin- 
coln who recalled to us that “our fathers 
brought forth on this Continent a new 
nation conceived in Liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great Civil 
War testing whether that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure”. With great valor and at great 
cost we survived that test. 

The second time we were on the brink was 
in 1933. Then we had riots as now. The 
Battle of the Depression, though less bloody 
than the Civil War, was a tough fight to 
win. But win we did against great odds. 

Before Roosevelt took office, Morris 
Markey, skilled reporter, published in 1932 
“in every part of the country I found an 
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acceptance of the fact that our government 
has broken down. More than once, I drew 
a clipping from my pocket and handed it to 
men to read. It was a letter written by 
George Washington to John Jay in 1787 and 
it ran: “Among men of reflection few will 
be found, I believe, who are not beginning 
to think that our system is more perfect in 
theory than in practice; and that not with- 
standing the boasted virtue of America it 
is more than probable we shall exhibit the 
last melancholy proof, that mankind are 
not competent to their own government 
without the means of coercion in the 
sovereign”. 

When Markey asked what we should do 
about it most viewed any change in our 
system as “the first awful step toward the 
nationalization of women, the murder of all 
self-respecting burgers and the looting of 
banks“. Time and again though, the cry 
was we must have a leader. We can't get 
along much further without a leader”. 

Summed up, as of the latter part of 1932 
Markey wrote, “The ideals and the aims 
upon which our country was founded have 
disappeared. They no longer occupy our 
minds privately or publicly. Freedom and 
equality, self-government and the pursuit 
of happiness survive only as phrases for 
Fourth of July orators. Nor have these 
worthy desires been replaced by other ideals, 
other aims”, g 

It was not long before a leader came with 
the shout “We have nothing to fear but 
fear itself!!". Once he took the helm with 
Congress and the people, forming a loyal, 
rugged crew, our Ship of State was brought 
through the storm, rough weather though it 
was, Again we had been tested and not found 
wanting. 

CRISIS 


The crisis of our inaction now is not unlike 
the crisis of the inaction early in 1932. 
Words, words, words are piling up but men 
are not doing things. Months ago the dra- 
matically publicized Urban Coalition of busi- 
ness, church and civic leaders trumpeted a 
call to action. It met with rebukes. Nothing 
happened. 

The Congress is getting more and more 
letters about the rioting in the cities and 
doing less and less about that problem. One 
public official states that “people are frus- 
trated, they are unhappy and it is getting 
worse”. Instead of acting, recesses and long 
weekends are increasing. 

The excuse for inaction is that “the Dodd 
censure case took a lot of time—almost two 
months used up debating campaign financ- 
ing—long discussions of Vietnam policy”. 

The anti-poverty program is still bogged 
down, so is civil rights, social security, in- 
crease in taxes, foreign aid with some Public 
Servants saying “Why rush when we will be 
here all year?” Others even inquire “Why 
not call it quits now and finish up next 
year?” 

Believe it or not since the riots the Con- 
gress has not had a single bit of legislation 
before it to solve the problem of our cities 
in a big way. After being roundly defeated 
when trying to open that door, Senator Clark 
remarked, “I am not unaware that it will 
appear that many Senators are falling away 
from their compassion for the urban poor. 
But this ts just a minor skirmish in the war 
that has just begun.” 

During the depression the people milled 
like bewildered cattle. They were ready to 
stampede in any direction. It's lucky some 
Dictator didn't take over before Roosevelt 
came to the rescue. He mustered his forces 
and fought through to victory. 

Once more that milling is taking place. 
But now there is an ominous difference. Some 
of them have the loco-disease caused by eat- 
ing the loco-weed. It drives beasts crazy 
and causes them to strike out insanely in 
every direction. In our population today 
many have the loco disease from feeding on 
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the false doctrines of the Stokely Car- 
michaels and hundreds of others. 

We, the Haves, have provided them with 
most of their fodder. Lincoln proclaimed 
We could not survive half slave and half free. 
Today he would say “with so few so rich 
and so many so poor.” As President Kennedy 
put it “A free society that will not help the 
Many who are poor, cannot save the few 
who are rich.” No wonder anger is boiling 
over into riots. 

But it is not because of the riots, but in 
spite of them, we must act and act now. For 
more than thiry years the tools we have to 
clear slums have been little used. The two 
thousand Public Housing authorities in all 
states have built but 650,000 units. That's 
about 20,000 units per year for our entire 
nation. This graph shows the sorry record. 
We should have built six million instead. 

SOLUTION 

Our Congress is milling too. Not eager for 
action, as are the people, but Ustlessly 
hoping some fortultous event may take them 
off the spot. They lack the courage to take a 
stand. Someone must act to stop the drift 
toward possible destruction. 

No matter what the politics of any Presi- 
dent might be today—Democrat—Republi- 
can—Liberal or Conservative—it is as much 
his duty to call a joint session of Congress 
immediately and declare a National Emer- 
gency to fight the slum battle of our cities, 
as it was the duty of President Roosevelt 
to call a joint session of Congress to declare 
war against the Axis Powers in December 
1941. 

We know the results of his call to arms. We 
rolled up our sleeves and did the job. If 
called upon now we'll do the slum job too. 

The declaration of a National Emergency 
in our cities to rehouse the Have-Nots will 
again furnish the tools successfully used to 
house defense workers. The President then 
was empowered to declare Defense Areas 
wherein war workers had top priority. 

With similar powers today Emergency 
Areas can be designated wherein (1) obso- 
lete restrictive building code provisions 
could be waived (2) land condemnation ex- 
pedited (3) zoning and land use patterns 
made to harmonize with practical needs 
(4) mobile and demountable houses pro- 
vided for displaced Have-Nots until new 
homes are built (5) schools, community 
facilities, playgrounds, sewers and streets 
must be provided in Emergency Areas by 
Uncle Sam, too. 

War Housing built in four years proves it 
can be done. Uncle Sam provided 804,675 
housing units or an average of 200,000 per 
year. 

Only Emergency powers made such a crash 
program possible. Without it the slum 
owners, the petty politicians, the quarrels 
between governmental units on the local 
level and apathy of citizens will continue to 
make the whole program fall. Atlanta, 
Georgia is a perfect example. 

I quote an editorial from the October 8th 
Journal, “The drive hopefully undertaken 
early this year to have 9,800 good low cost 
housing units by the end of 1968 is lagging 
badly, It will fail unless we have new ap- 
proaches. The effort began eight months 
ago when Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr. called a 
housing conference, to appeal for help from 
business and finances to accomplish the 
task, and set the numerical goals. 

“Unfortunately others have not given the 
task the priority attached to it by the Mayor, 
who called the housing shortage Atlanta's 
number one problem. The Mayor realized the 
Tesults of the cities’ concentration in recent 
years upon commercial development on 
urban renewal land thus displacing many of 
the poorest people without providing low 
cost housing units. 

“The import of all the city progress is to 
make poor people more reliant than before 
upon public housing for which many cannot 
qualify, and upon the worse kind of slum 
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housing, for which they must pay exorbitant 
rent—Atlanta is a slum owner's heaven. This 
is a slum owner's market—one of the greatest 
obstacles to solution of this problem is the 
apathetic attitude of the community as a 
whole.” 

With emergency powers in Federal hands, 
as during the war, the petty local filibuster- 
ing can all be by-passed. By declaring Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Newark 
and other victimized cities Emergency Areas 
Uncle Sam can swing into action through 
local Housing Authorities, school boards, and 
municipal governments. Construction can 
start on hundreds of blocks of areas cleared 
two years ago by fire bombs and dynamite. 

Some columnists say the wars of the slums 
and the war in Vietnam can’t be fought at 
the same time. Such talk is nonsense! This 
graph proves it. In one war year, 1941, with 
Federal Funds we built more Public Housing 
than in any year before or since. 

Our Gross National Product—the total of 
the nation’s goods and services which forms 
our economic barometer—averaged 201 bil- 
lion dollars during four war years while our 
last four years 1963-1966 averaged 610 bil- 
lion dollars, The year 1966 itself was 743 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Estimates by economists state the GNP for 
1967 will have increased more than twice the 
annual cost of the war in Vietnam. Who says 
Uncle Sam can't fight both wars at the same 
time!!! 

Our forebearers gave us our heritage by 
winning the war against Great Britain. They 
held our nation together with their blood 
through the outcome of the Civil War. We all 
overcame the depression threat of final de- 
struction with bold measures courageously 
taken and implemented. 

Time for decision is again before the na- 
tion! Only forthright action, bold action, im- 
mediately taken can suffice. Let not future 
historians compare us to those men who 
failed as depicted in Archibald MacLiesh's 
“The Fall of the City” when he recorded “the 
long labor of liberty ended, they lie there“. 

Had President Roosevelt lived one day 
longer his clarion call to the nation would 
have been, The only limit to our realization 
of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. Let 
us move forward with strong and active 
faith”. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas: The Georgia Association of 
Housing Authorities at its Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting believes the seeming calm 
we now enjoy may be but the eye of the hur- 
ricane of riots yet to come, and, 

Whereas: The inaction of the Congress is 
like tts inaction during the crisis of 1932, 
and, 

Whereas: The present threat to our form 
of government is as great a test of our sur- 
vival as were the Civil War and the Depres- 
sion. 

Therefore, be it resolved: We respect- 
fully urge the President of the United States 
to call a joint session of Congress to declare 
a National Emergency to fight the slum bat- 
tle of our cities, believing it to be as much 
his duty as it was the duty of President 
Roosevelt to call a joint session of Congress 
to declare war on the Axis Powers in 1941, 
and, 

Whereas: By similar action now the tools 
then used successfuly by Private Enterprise 
and Government working together to house 
Defense Workers can again be employed to 
house quickly our Slum Dwellers and to re- 
build the vast areas of more than 80 cities 
which still lie devastated by the fire bombs 
and dynamite of riots, and, 

Whereas: Our forebears gave us our herit- 
age by winning the war against Great Brit- 
ain, held our Nation together with their 
blood through the outcome of the Civil War, 
and overcame the Depression threat of final 
destruction with bold measures courageously 
taken and implemented, we believe time for 
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decision is again before the Nation! Only 
forthright action, bold action, immediately 
taken can suffice. 

Be it further resolved: That this Resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 
States. 

This Resolution unanimously Adopted this 
17th day of October, 1967 at Jekyll Island, 
Georgia by The Georgia Association of Hous- 
ing Authorities. 

Brown NICHOLSON, Jr., 
President. 


“Old Reliable” Atlas Rocket Merits 
Community’s Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON, BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago, one of our famous astronauts, 
John Glenn, remarked to a group of engi- 
neers at General Dynamics’ Convair Di- 
vision in San Diego, that in their work 
they should remember that— 

It's what's up front that counts. 


Glenn was speaking of the safety of 
our astronauts as they are hurled into 
space by the Atlas missile in combination 
with other boosters, He went on to say 
that he and astronaut Scott Carpenter 
had the greatest confidence in the Atlas 
missile that pushed them into outer space 
on their memorable three-orbital flight. 
This is only one of the many praises 
heard about the Atlas missile, the work- 
horse of American rocketry. We in San 
Diego are proud of the record the Atlas 
has achieved in the space age. Her out- 
standing performance is a credit to the 
technicians, engineers, machinists, and 
electricians who have turned out the 521 
Atlases which the General Dynamics’ 
Division in San Diego has delivered to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to include in the Recorp a recent edi- 
torial from the San Diego Evening 
Tribune concerning the performance of 
the Atlas missile in the space program, 
as follows: 

“OLD RELIABLE" ATLAS ROCKET MERITS COM- 
MUNTTY’S PRAISE 

In a general way, San Diego’s contribution 
to the nation’s space effort has received con- 
siderable recognition. But there also is rea- 
son for special recognition and that is the 
dependable performance of the Atlas booster 
rocket built here by General Dynamics’ Con- 
vair Division. 

The Atlas sometimes is described pic- 
turesquely as the workhorse of rocketry. It 
has earned the designation. But it is by no 
means a dead horse. It continues to do the 
job with extreme and reliability. 
Furthermore, it is scheduled to stay on that 
job for several years. 

The record is most impressive. Convair has 
delivered 521 Atlas vehicles to the United 
States Alr Force, and 343 have been used in 
launchings. 

As a workhorse, the Atlas also has proved 
extremely versatile. the 12-month 
period from Oct. 12, 1966, to Oct. 11, 1967, 
the score was 34 successful launches—a 
string of victories involving six different 
rocket categories. 

There were the D, E and F series vehicles, 


first built as Air Force weapons system mis- 
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siles, These were part of the Strategic Alr 
Command’s deterrent arsenal. They were 
refurbished and used as launch vehicles for 
scientific payloads, The company calls them 
„bonus birds“ since they have served twice 
for different purposes and represent a bonus 
use for the original weapons purpose. 

Also developed from the original weapons 
system are the Atlas Standard Launch Ve- 
hicles, SLV-3. These are designed for high 
reliability as scientific space boosters. 

There is the LV-3, designed expressly for 
boosting the upper stage of the Centaur, 
which also is made by Convair, and the Sur- 
veyor moon exploration payload. 

Then, there is the Atlas SLV-3C, a new 
version for boosting Centaur, which is longer 
and more powerful than LV-3. Just one flight 
of this latest vehicle has been attempted, 
thus far and it was successful. One of its 
p is to launch Surveyor space probes. 

The launches during the past year in- 
cluded a variety of endeavors which are crit- 
ically important to U.S, Space missions. 
These included Air Force classified missions, 
Lunar Orbiter, Centaur research and devel- 
opment missions, an operational missions, 
Gemini target vehicles, technological satel- 
lite missions, orbiting satellites, precision 
re-entry and advanced ballistic re-entry sys- 
tems, the Mariner Venus flyby and three 
Surveyor exploration missions, y 

The list is impressive, and in fact about 
one-fourth of all the nation's space missions 
so far have been launched by Atlas. 

The payloads naturally receive most of the 
attention and publicity. But rockets made in 
San Diego put them on target, and that is an 
achievement which reflects credit on the 
company and the community. 

The highest commendation, however, be- 
longs to the engineers and scientists at Gen- 
eral Dynamics, Theirs was the knowledge, 
the talent and the teamwork that provided 
such a successful boost for the space pro- 
gram and for San Diego. 


Truth in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most precious attributes of any man 
or any business or any government is a 
reputation for honesty. The importance 
of this is well stated in a recent editorial 
which appeared in the magazine, Steel, 
over the signature of its editor, Walter 
J. Campbell. 

I include it in the Recorp as an exten- 
sion of my remarks: 

TRUTH IN GOVERNMENT 

We have to endorse the Truth in Lending 
program, sponsored by the government and 
designed to require lenders to tell would-be 
borrowers the facts about the interest rates 
and other charges they are paying. We have 
known too many innocents who thought 
they were getting a 6 percent loan only to 
find they were paying several times that 
much. 

We like equally the Truth in Packaging 
drive. We, too, have opened a box of cereal 
and found it only half full. Even though the 
net weight may have been printed on the 
package, we felt cheated. 

And the Truth in Advertising campaign 
has great merit in principle. Perhaps because 
of ovr association with the business, we are 
deeply offended by those ads which make 
false and misleading promises—and we are 
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thankful they are rare in industrial adver- 
tising. 

We think the Truth programs designed to 
prevent citizens from being hoodwinked are 
just great. 

In fact, we propose another. 

Our Truth proposal was suggested by con- 
versation with a group of Marine fliers just 
returned from Vietnam. Often, they said, 
when they were about to start a mission they 
found they had lots of bombs but no fuses. 
At other times, they had more than enough 
fuses but insufficient bombs. One captain 
claimed that in nine months he could not re- 
member starting a mission with a full load 
of what he was supposed to have. The officers 
were bitter, not so much because of the sup- 
ply foulups but because at the time they 
were reading stateside statements by top de- 
fense officials claiming no shortages of muni- 
tions existed. The ex-fliers didn't expect per- 
fection; they did expect integrity. 

Our Truth proposal further evolved during 
the pleas for a surtax increase to offset a 
threatened $29 billion deficit. We recall the 
White House budget message of January pre- 
dicting a $2.1 billion deficit. That predicted 
deficit was based upon the national income 
accounts budget; the administrative budget 
(which indicated an $8.1 billion deficit) was 
discredited. 

Now, that it’s time to ask for more taxes, 
we've shifted back to the administrative 
budget, which promises a larger deficit. 

Confusing, isnt it? 

That's why we offer our proposal—Truth in 
Government. 

WALTER J. CAMPBELL, 
Editor. 


A Report on Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
long established custom of the Penin- 
sula Chamber of Commerce in my dis- 
trict to salute at an annual banquet the 
men and women of the Armed Forces 
establishment who are located in the 
Hampton, Newport News, and York 
County area. At the Armed Forces ban- 
quet held on October 25, 1967, we were 
privileged to hear an address by Lt. Gen. 
Stanley Larsen, who was recently as- 
signed as Deputy Commanding General, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, with 
headquarters at Fort Monroe, Va. 

Having recently returned from a tour 
of duty in Vietnam where he continued 
a career as a distinguished combat sol- 
dier and commander, General Larsen 
greatly sharpened the view of our busi- 
ness community by a most graphie de- 
scription of the situation in Southeast 
Asia. It was such a vivid firsthand ac- 
count to people who are sometimes 
starved for accurate information that I 
believe the entire Nation could benefit 
from it. Therefore, I am pleased to in- 
clude it in the RECORD: 

A REPORT oN VIETNAM 
(Address by Lt. Gen, Stanley Larsen, to the 

Peninsula Chamber of Commerce, Cham- 

berlain Hotel, October 25, 1967) 

The wer in Vietnam is constantly on the 
minds of most Americans. Nearly all with 
whom I have talked, after returning from two 
years there, have shown an acute concern in 
our activities in this small nation, either in 
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the very broad aspects of our involvement, or 
in specific facets of our contributions. 

their concerns may vary, most of them have 
a common complaint: They are conf 
Having been home for more than two months 
I should like to commiserate with my con- 
fused friends because what I have read about 
the war at home is a hodgepodge which con- 
tributes little, if anything, to painting a clear 
picture for the reading American public. 

Of course, what I have to report to you this 
evening is given through military eyes, and 
after I have completed my time with you 
there may, undoubtedly, be many unansw: 
questions concerning our involvement in 
South Vietnam. I believe my time will have 
been well spent, however, if I can show you 
some positive results of the United States ef- 
fort to date. 

Just a little more than two years ago the 
United States began sending combat troops 
to Vietnam in answer to Its request for im- 
mediate assistance. At that point in time the 
North Vietnamese had already committed 
troops to the assistance of the Viet Cong. 
The Government of Vietnam forces had suf- 
fered many, and increasingly humiliating 
defeats throughout their country. Their 
military leadership had suffered from re- 
peated coups and changes in government, 
each change signalling switches in military 
leadership, the replaced leaders either going 
into exile or retirement. The Army was 
and the prospect of ever seeing victory was, 
indeed, a very dim one, The enemy con- 
trolled practically all the road nets and rail- 
road lines outside the large towns. Most of 
the rice growing areas and salt beds were 
enemy controlled. The snowball was rolling 
down the Communist hill. 

Against. this background the first U.S. 
troops arrived in Vietnam in March-April of 
1965. 

My area of responsibility was in the Viet- 
nam II Corps area, roughly the middle half 
of Vietnam; more precisely, 46% of the land 
mass and about equal in size to the State of 
South Carolina. 

Our area included the highlands adjoin- 
ing Cambodia and Laos where a North Viet- 
nam division had invaded Vietnam. On the 
coastal plain (in Binh Dinh province) there 
was another North Vietnam division con- 
sisting of two NVA regiments and one hard 
core Viet Cong regiment. Along the coast to 
the south of Binh Dinh, in Phu Yen pro- 
vince, was another North Vie division, 
at first with only one regiment, later with 
two, 

The enemy units had to be located and 
fixed before sensible operations could be de- 
veloped against them. 

The first opportunity came in mid- 
October 1965 when three North Vietnam 
regiments attempted to knock out one of the 
Vietnam outputs called Pleime In the high- 
lands. My instructions at that time were to 
reinforce Vietnam units only after they had 
committed all resources at their disposal 
against the enemy. 

It became quickly apparent that the Viet- 
nam forces were in no condition to carry a 
meaningful offensive operation against the 
North Vietnam units by themselves, 

After Vietnam II Corps forces had cleared 
the area around Pleime, the 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion was committed through them and, in 
a series of sharp engagements near the Cam- 
bodia border, decimated major elements of 
all three North Vietnam regiments. 

In January 1966, in conjunction with one 
Vietnam regiment and a Korean brigade, we 
began pressure against one, and later two, 
North Vietnam regiments in Phu Yen Prov- 
ince. Over the next several months these 
regiments were so badly mauled that, be- 
tween June of '66 and July of 1967, neither 
regiment sought combat, but licked their 
wounds, carefully avoiding contact with any 
of our forces. 

To the north, In Binh Dinh, in September 
1966 the ist Cavalry Division, working 
closely with a Vietnam division and a major 
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Portion of a Korean division, enveloped and 
all but destroyed two enemy regiments and 
& separate battalion, Pressure continued un- 
abated in this area and gradually moved 
Northward where the ist Cavalry Division 
and Vietnam units have attacked and all but 
destroyed the third regiment of the North 
Vietnam division in that region. 

Elsewhere in this corps tactical zone simi- 
lar attacks and pressures from U.S., Vietnam 
and Korean troops have reduced enemy 
Strength, influence, and effectiveness to the 
Point where a prediction was made seven 
Months ago that in the Vietnam II Corps 
area along the coastal plain, where 80% of 
their people live, there would not be any 
More major combat. To date, this has been 
borne out, 

Against the pessimism of some of our re- 
sponstble Americans, against spectacular re- 
Porting of many of our news representatives 
in Vietnam, against the confusion that has 
been allowed to cloud the true story that has 
evolved in Vietnam, I should like to enu- 
Merate some statistics which show progress 
that has been made in two years in the area 
Iam describing. 

From almost no control over the main 
Toads in 1965, there are now more than 1000 
Miles, or 90% of the highways, that are open 
and safe for military and civilian vehicles 
during daylight hours. 

From almost no railroad traffic in 1965, 
there are now 65%, or more than 200 miles of 

open and being used. 

From more than 60% of the rice land being 
Under Viet Cong domination in 1965, the gov- 
ernment now controls more than 90% of the 
Tice growing area, 

In 65 the Viet Cong controlled nearly all 
the salt bearing land. Now the government 
Controle about 95% of these areas. 

In '65 the Viet Cong controlled more than 
1.3 million of the 2.9 million people. Today 
they control only about 300,000, and these 
are mostly montagnards who are scattered 
in the hills and back country. 

Last month even the skeptics were im- 
Pressed by the turnout of voters in the na- 
tional election, both in the cities and in the 
countryside. 

Where people have been shut off from the 
Test of the country for years they can now 
travel relatively safely to neighboring com- 
munities, to contact their friends and rela- 
tives and to develop trade. 

Terrorist incidents have been reduced im- 
Pressively during the past two years. 

Let us see what Vietnam faces in the way 
of problems. 

Two and one half years ago she was on the 
Verge of collapse in every sense of the word. 
Her military forces were tired, demoralized, 
and their leaders had been purged through 
Successive coups in government. 

Most of her eligible manpower has been 
in uniform for many years. In spite of 
Criticisms to the contrary, the Vietnam forces 
have taken losses, in proportion to her size, 
Commensurate with those of the Germans or 
Russians in World War I and World War II. 

This is an underdeveloped country which 
We are trying to build into a modern nation, 
While a war is going on. For all practical 
p we started from scratch. The 
French left an exploited, impoverished 
country. 


Her people live in thousands of local 
hamlets, sort of closely knit family groups, 
loyal unto themselves, and politically caring 
little about the communities around them. 
This condition has made it difficult to de- 
velop a sense of national pride because they 
have never known what that term means. 

Corruption has been a serious problem. 
Many people in responsible positions, who 
ten years ago had nothing, have not been 
Rble to resist the temptations of easy money 
through graft. These persons are being 
Weeded out as fast as evidence can prove 
their guilt. 
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After our troops had been in Vietnam 
about one year a newspaperman commented 
that after this length of time there were still 
so Many unsolved problems. My reply was: 
“Of course we still have problems. That is 
why we came here, But the problems we 
have today are not the same ones we had 
last month, and last month's problems are 
better off today.” 

General Westmoreland has been cognizant 
of the deficiencies that have existed in the 
Vietnam armed forces. For various good rea- 
sons the timing for correcting them has not 
been uniform. 

I should like now to enumerate to you 
some of the changes in the Vietnamese 
armed forces which are, and certainly will be 
in the months to come, improving their 
effectiveness: 

1. It is becoming easier to give direct com- 
missions to deserving non-commissioned of- 
ficers in order to make the most of proven 
leadership abilities. 

2. Battlefield commissions are being pre- 
sented to demonstrated leaders to tap the 
worthy reservoir of combat leadership. 

8. An officer candidate school has been 
established to supplement the shortage of 
officers. 

4. An overhaul of management practices 
has begun to give more effective: personnel 
procurement, training, financial manage- 
ment, and logistical support. 

5. An increase in advisory effort is giving 
more assistance at lower levels. 

6. Better living conditions through more 
family housing and more allowances for sol- 
diers with large families, plus wider com- 
missary availability for dependents, are all 
contributing to better standards for the 
armed forces. 

7. Improvements throughout the school 
system are producing better qualified and 
more experienced leadership. 

8. Several methods of closer working rela- 
tionships between U.S. and Vietnamese units 
have been fostered, with the ultimate goal 
of preparing indigenous forces to take over 
responsibility for major areas where U.S. 
units now are predominate. 

Solid leadership is developing among both 
the military and civilian organizations. A 
younger, more vigorous generation, with a 
dedication toward nation building, is evolv- 
ing. 

The fact that the current government has 
existed for two and one-half years lends sup- 
port to continuity of solid programs and 
progress now under way. 

To the criticism that the Vietnamese have 
not contributed enough to make it worth 
our cost and sacrifice I would say that one 
of the best sources to judge the worthiness 
of our efforts in Vietnam would be the Amer- 
ican troops, themselves, who serve their 
country there. I would say that for every 
uniformed man who agrees with the critics, 
there are 20 who feel that our mission, our 
cause, and the promising results justify our 
efforts. 

Those who serve in Vietnam, who work 
closely with the Vietnamese, who fight with 
them and support them logistically, who see 
their strengths and their weaknesses, their 
sincerity and warmth as individuals, their 
stubborn willingness under adverse condi- 
tions to stand against the enemy; those who 
know about the Vietnamese soldiers’ separa- 
tion from family for long periods of time, 
and the hardships of the dependents left 
alone, those who know the simple honesty of 
the farmer, and his appreciation for help 
that is given him; those who have witnessed 
the courageous attitude of whole communi- 
ties who now side with the government 
against bands of guerrillas who try to take 
over control by assassinating hamlet chiefs 
and other local officials; those who know 
these things are our officers and men who 
have fought for the salvation of these worthy 
and struggling people, believe in what they 
are doing, what America is doing. 
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I might add that the young men in the 
service of their country today are the finest 
we have ever had in uniform. As teenagers 
they might worry you and me as parents, 
but put them in uniform, cut their hair, 
teach them to stand up straight and say, 
“Yes, sir;" then throw every challenge in the 
book at them and their response is tremen- 
dous. Don't ever worry about young America. 

Some of our anti-Vietnam critics seem to 
want instant results, instant success, instant 
solution when a problem arises. Take Korea. 
In 1950 the Korean forces were ineffective. It 
took many patient years to develop both a 
viable government and strong armed forces. 
Look at Korea today, fighting proudly beside 
the U.S. and RVN forces in Vietnam. There 
was nothing instant about their develop- 
ment, but observe the results when the prod- 
uct emerged. 

The Vietnam war has no front line. It can 
be all around you or in your midst; or it can 
fade away as fast as it appears. While the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnam armies were 
winning, they would continue their battles 
sometimes for as long as five days against the 
Vietnam troops. Today, however, they seek 
no on-the-ground confrontation with U.S.. 
forces, except under conditions they consider 
favorable to them. 

Contact is usually short in duration. Al- 
most always In dense jungle, with two or 
three avenues of escape open to them when 
they must break contact. The enemy con- 
centrates his efforts on small outposts of 
Vietnam units, called popular forces, or re- 
gional forces, which have minimal artillery 
support and communications. 

In recent months even these local units 
have punished their adversaries to such an 
extent that attacks on them are becoming 
fewer and less intense. 

Two years ago we did not believe we could 
ever cause the enemy to be short of food; 
but this is exactly what has happened. By 
controlling the large rice growing areas and 
by selectively destroying, with chemicals, the 
small rice patches and other food 
growing acreage in enemy held areas, we 
have forced the major North Vietnam com- 
mands to spend most of their time looking 
for food. 

Roads are no longer available to the enemy. 
Therefore, carts and trucks cannot be used 
by them. All supplies must be carried on the 
backs of men. From captured documents, 
prisoners and returnees, we have learned 
that, whereas two years ago the enemy had 
ample local sources to get carrying parties 
to move their supplies, today, since nearly 
all people are under government control, 
there is no ready source for such labor. In 
fact, Viet Cong losses today exceed recruited 
gains by about three or four to one, and the 
difference must be made up by NVA re- 
placements, if they are made up at all. 

I believe I can honestly describe the enemy 
morale in Vietnam today as low. He is short 
of food, medicine, ammunition, replace- 
ments. His contact with local people is in- 
frequent. Local people avoid him, although 
he is told when he leaves North Vietnam 
that the Vietnamese will welcome him as a 
liberator. He receives no mail from home. 
There is no rotation policy, so he has no 
assurance when he can be rotated back 
home. 

Since we have methods of knowing gen- 
erally when and where he concentrates his 
units, he is hounded and pursued, and he 
must constantly be on the move to avold 
annihilation. 

In the II Corps area, alone, we developed 
64 airfields throughout the zone. They are 
so located that we can support a major mili- 
tary operation anywhere in the zone by air, 
if the roads are not satisfactory. I will pay 
tribute to the Viet Cong and No. Vietnam 
soldiers by saying that they continue to 
fight well when fight they must. They are 
effectively and well led and their discipline 
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is commendable. But thelr hearts are less 
and less inclined to be aggressive. 

On the other hand there has been a 
noticeable improvement in the esprit, the ag- 
greasiveness and willingness to close with the 
enemy on the part of the Vietnam troops. 

Are we winning the war? 

I would say that the snowball is on the 
Government of Vietnam hill, now, and that 
it is gathering momentum. Yes, I would say 
we are winning the war and I think there 
is plenty of back-up, to insure that condi- 
tions will get better each month. 

Militarily, the U.S. participation is get- 
ting into high gear. Our own effectiveness 
is increasing each day. I would say the same 
about the two and one third Korean di- 
visions fighting alongside us. The Vietnam- 
ese armed forces are becoming more profes- 
sional, and the results of thelr efforts are 
cause for optimism among the U.S. advisors. 

More and more of the population is com- 
ing under government control. Protection of 
villages and hamlets is becoming more ef- 
ficient, Revolutionary development teams, or- 
ganized to assist pacified populated areas, 
are steadily increasing and gaining exper- 
ience. More roads are being opened, repaired 
and put to commercial use. 

The first national election for a presi- 
dent has taken place successfully, and the 
concerted efforts of the VC to disrupt the 
process was a dismal failure. 

In the highlands, which is populated 
mainly by Montagnards, ethnically differ- 
ent from the Vietnamese, there is now the 
first specific agreement between these peo- 
ple and the Government to guarantee them 
equal treatment and assistance to speed up 
their development toward modernizing their 
way of life. In the past the disagreements 
between these people and the Vietnam Gov- 
ernment has been a serious problem. The 
Vietnam Corps Commander, General Vinh 
Loc, has been responsible for rapid strides 
in the right direction with these people. 

Except, perhaps, in the immediate area 
of the DMZ the enemy cannot hope to match 
the grinding down of their efforts by U.S., 
Vietnamese, and other free world forces. 

Unfortunately, what has been reported 
here in the States throughout the Vietnam 
war has been the daily spectacular, the news 
that makes headlines. 

The slow, deliberate progress of nation- 
building is not spectacular. And yet, in the 
two and one half years that have trans- 
pired since U.S, forces entered the conflict 
there has been a dramatic change taking 
place throughout this small, war torn but 
emerging country. Let there be no mistake 
about it, the officers and soldiers who serve 
in Vietnam see the progress, feel the results 
from week to week. In my judgment the Viet- 
namese have all the stuff that it will take to 
emerge from this war a proud, successful na- 
tion, just as Korea has. 

If what I have just described to you were 
not true, do you believe for one moment 
that the tremendous enthusiasm of the 
American soldiers in supporting the Viet- 
namese could be possible? 

America has made a commitment to the 
Vietnam people to come to their assistance 
and to protect them against North Vietnam 
military invasion. We as a nation are bound 
to live up to this commitment. The war goes 
far deeper than merely protecting Vietnam. 
Our presence there spells the difference be- 
tween a Southeast Asia oriented toward the 
free world and one which is oriented toward 
the Communist world. Our critics know this. 

Dedicated citizens will see to it that our 
commitment in Southeast Asia will be hon- 
ored in whole measure. The raw fact is that, 
our having made the courageous decision to 
act in Vietnam, those who are not for it are, 
in effect, against it. 

Although fighting in this war, in any war 
for that matter, is a young man's burden, 
the moral and political burden of support 
rests on the shoulders of all Americans. 
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Your young, superb soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, airmen, have earned and deserve that 
full measure of support from all Americans. 


Ground-Breaking Ceremonies of the 
Michael Kirwan Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives the remarks by Gov. 
Ralph M. Paiewonsky, of the Virgin Is- 
lands, at the ground-breaking cere- 
monies of the Michael Kirwan project 
on September 29, 1967: 

There are few public ceremonies from 
which I derive more personal satisfaction 
than one such as this, This administration 
accepts the fact that providing sufficient and 
adequate housing remains the No. 1 problem 
of the islands. And every move we make to- 
ward a solution of that problem is an ac- 
complishment which I find most gratifying. 

In breaking ground for the Michael Kir- 
wan housing project, we are starting work 
on the actual construction of a complex 
which will provide homes for about 500 of 
our fellow Virgin Islanders. 

This marks a phase of progress which all 
can see—as the landscape is rearranged, 
foundations are laid, and walls rise. But I 
would like to remind you that before the 
bulldozers could start to roll, years of effort 
had to be invested by dedicated men and 
women, in both our local government and 
the Federal Government, to make this day 
possible. 

This will be the fifth housing project to 
be launched in the islands since 1961, rep- 
resenting a total of 962 units to accom- 
modate approximately that number of 
families. 

I am happy to report that the official fig- 
ures indicate an acceleration of progress, for 
in the previous 10 years, subsequent to the 
initiation of the program in 1951, the total 
number of units provided came to only 530. 

I consider the name selected for these 
apartments to be a particularly appropriate 
one, Congressman Michael Kirwan has proved 
to be a most understanding and helpful 
friend of the Virgin Islands in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

It is unfortunate that the press of duties 
in Washington has prevented him from being 
here today, but I am sure he is with us in 
spirit. ~ 

I visited this site with him during his last 
visit to St. Thomas, and I can report to you 
that he was deeply moved that this project, 
so in keeping with his compassion for people 
and his devotion to the welfare of the family, 
would bear his name. 

Mr. Kirwan’s years in Congress extend back 
to the New Deal era, and he shared with 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt the concern of 
that great President for what he termed 
“one-third of a nation, ill-clad, ill-fed, and 
ill-housed.” 

The Roosevelt philosophy of providing gov- 
ernment support for the people who need it 
most is one that thas been perpetuated in the 
public career of this fine Congressman. And 
the housing program we advance today fits 
within the design of the far reaching goals 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

As I have said, it is a thrilling experience 
to look out over this site and visualize the 
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dreams that soon will become a reality here 
for so many people. 

And it is a pleasure to contemplate the 
fact that a number of events similar to this 
are scheduled for the near future. 

Hopefully, shortly after construction starts 
here, we will be breaking ground for an ad- 
dition to Berg’s Home at Hospital Grounds. 
The two projects are related, and the ons 
at Berg’s Home will give us 24 more units 
of modern housing. 

Looking over to St. Croix, we see the hous- 
ing site at Mon Bijou, where 300 units of 
new housing will stand upon the completion 
of work soon to get under way. 

Due to start by the middle of November 
or in the closing weeks of the month aré 
two separate projects in St. Thomas for 
people of moderate income. They will be 
constructed at Estate Nadir and Estate 
Bordeaux, and each will add 100 units to the 
housing accommodations of the islands. 

The FHA has approved construction of 300 
units of turnkey housing at Tutu to be added 
to the 319 new homes already occupied there. 

What we are doing here in Lindberg Bay 
and what is in the immediate offing in the 
other areas I have mentioned will enrich 
our culture, elevate our community stand- 
ards, and advance our campaign to provide 
decent housing for everyone on these islands. 

We are determined, through this program, 
to offer the people of the islands, new hope, 
new aspirations, new opportunities. 

I want to commend all the personnel in- 
volved in the planning which has led to 
this groundbreaking—the people in Wash- 
ington, their representatives in the federal 
offices in Puerto Rico, and the director and 
staff of our own Housing Authority here. 

I congratulate you and I encourage you 
to carry on with enthusiasm so that the 
task may be completed and the doors thrown 
open to tenants at the earliest possible date. 

What remains to be done in housing in 
our islands still presents a challenge to us 
all. But the people of the Virgin Islands are 
equal to that challenge. And together we will 
meet it and solve it in a time not too distant. 


The Kee Report: Russian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude last week's pulic service radio and 
television newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed in this report is the 
Russian revolution. 


The report follows: 


This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

A few days from now, official ceremonies 
will commence to mark one of the most 
tragic events in human history. That event 
was the coming to power of the Communist 
Government in Russia 50 years ago. 

The best way to assess the value of our 
Democratic institutions here at home is to 
review what happened in Russia. The upris- 
ing against the Czar in the Spring of 1917 
was a genuine revolution. Its sponsors be- 
lieved in Democracy. A constituent assembly 
was called to form a permanent Government. 
based upon the popular will. 

Then came one of the most cynical acts in 
history. On the eve of the first assembly 
meeting, a group of conspirators seized con- 
trol of the Government. Their first act was 
to dissolve the duly-elected assembly. Next, 
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they announced publicly that they were com- 
Pelied to take over the Government in order 
to protect the rights of the Russian worker 
and the Russian peasant. 

Let us see how well they redeemed that 
Sacred pledge. The Communists, or Bolshe- 
Viks, as they were known then, pretended to 
favor popular rule. Yet, within hours of tak- 

g& over, they abolished freedom of the 
press. The public was assurred that this was 
Only a temporary measure but it was never 
Tepeaied and never will be. The Communists 
then set up a bureau of secret police that was 
even more efEcient and deadily than the se- 
cret police force of the Czar. By these two 
Measures, the Communists established a 
Tigid system of thought control throughout 
all of Russia which exists to this day. 

What about the pledge to guard the rights 
Ofthe workers and peasants? 

One of the first acts of the Communist re- 
Sime was to outlaw labor unions, The result 
Was a vicious form of enforced servitude. 

en workers are forbidden the right to 
Strike, they are helpless to protect their basic 
Tights. Naturally, the ban on strikes was 

lied a temporary measure, but it has 
never been lifted. 

The laborer in Russia today works where 
he ts told to work. His wages and working 
Conditions are fixed by bureaucrats, and if 
he rebels against this tyranny, he is subject 
to the most serious reprisals. In the last half 
Century, the free world has made wonderful 
Strides in ralsing the living standards of 
those who toll for a living. Wages have gone 
Up and the hours of labor shortened. The 
Worker enjoys better food, better transpor- 
tation, and better housing than he ever did 
before. In addition, a hundred innovations 
have been made to make life easier for the 
Mass of citizens. 

What about Russia? In 50 years of power, 
the Communist regime has failed to initiate 
& single measure designed to improve the lot 
Of those who toll with their hands. On the 
Contrary, the Moscow planners have plowed 

substance of Russia into military weap- 
Ons intended to convert the whole world 
into a Communist prison. 

The farmer in Russia has fared no better 
than the laborer. Promised the land for 

emselves, the peasants have been herded 
on to collective farms where they remain 
Prisoners at the will of the Government. As 
a result, the Communists have made a 
Bhastly failure of agriculture because they 
tall to understand that free men work better 
than slaves, 

The Communists betrayed the Russian 
People 50 years ago. Since then, they have 
betrayed the whole human race by turning 
the world into an armed camp. 

Thank you for listening. 


Eighteenth Anniversary of the Telephone 
Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to salute the Rural Electrification Ad- 
Ministration on the 18th anniversary of 
its telephone loan program. In particu- 
lar, I would like to cite the tremendous 
Contribution made by REA engineers to- 
Ward reducing construction costs so that 
More people may enjoy telephone service. 

commend the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace], chairman of the House 
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Agriculture Committee, for his splendid 
leadership in being the author and mov- 
ing force behind REA telephone legisla- 
tion in 1949. 

During the 18 years since the REA 

dephone loan program was launched, 
the cost of nearly everything from wages, 
to raw materials, to manufactured prod- 
ucts has risen. Yet, the cost of construct- 
ing a circuit mile of rural telephone line 
has actually gone down. 

Credit for this achievement goes al- 
most entirely to engineering break- 
throughs in equipment design and con- 
struction adyances of REA engineers 
working in close cooperation with the 
telephone industry. 

Rural people enjoy a quality of tele- 
phone service almost undreamed of 18 
years ago. 

Today, the crank telephone has all 
but been replaced in rural homes. Mod- 
ern dial telephones provide instant com- 
munication anywhere in the world at a 
minimum of inconvenience. 

Overhead telephone lines are being 
placed underground at a rapid rate, help- 
ing to beautify the general area and 
provide better systems—free from the 
hazards of weather, And, through newly 
developed techniques pioneered by REA 
engineers, the cost. of these and other 
changes is consistently being lowered. 

For example, voice frequency designed 
to meet REA engineering standards boost 
the strength of signals going over rural 
telephone lines and allow rural systems 
to use less expensive cables in new con- 
struction. Last year more than 30 percent 
of all circuits constructed by REA bor- 
rowers used this smaller wire and saved 
as much as $38 on each circuit mile of 
line constructed. 

The cost of these repeaters has also 
been brought down. Today, three manu- 
facturers, by following REA engineering 
specifications, are producing repeaters at 
half the cost of previous models. 

REA borrowers make further savings 
by utilizing existing construction to serve 
new subscribers rather than build new 
lines. Low-cost subscriber carrier equip- 
ment designed to REA engineering speci- 
fications is now being used throughout 
the telephone industry. Embodying the 
latest concepts in electronic design, this 
equipment is simple to install and main- 
tain. The wire formerly used to serve 
one subscriber can now serve up to six 
rural households simultaneously. 

By using finer gage cable and chang- 
ing existing equipment REA borrowers 
were able to save more than $6 million 
last year alone. 

Engineering achievements in the REA 
telephone program have contributed sub- 
stantially toward realization of two long- 
term objectives of REA—area coverage 
and telephone service for rural people 
comparable in quality and rates to what 
people in adjacent urban centers enjoy. 
Lower construction costs contribute 
greatly to the ability of the systems to 
reach out and serve less populated areas. 

In this brief summary, I have touched 
on only a few of the engineering ad- 
vances. Others include the design and 
testing of plastic pipe that will reduce 
the cost of this type of underground 
construction by nearly two-thirds; the 
virtual elimination of costly and some- 
times scarce copper in many phases of 
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telephone system construction releases 
this vital metal for defense and other 
purposes. Advances in design of central 
office equipment, it is believed, will per- 
mit rural systems to extend their radius 
of operation by more than 30 percent. 

On this, the 18th birthday of the REA 
telephone program, I feel that we should 
recognize that the REA engineering ad- 
vances have contributed greatly to the 
success of this program and were made 
possible by the excelient cooperation the 
agency has received from all segments 
of the telephone industry. 

While the REA telephone program 
has been a success in bringing service to 
areas that would not have received this 
service, we should not overlook the great 
work of the gentleman from Texas, Hon. 
Bos Poacs, who fought tirelessly for the 
enactment of his bill which created and 
authorized the REA telephone system. 


Those Remarkable Boyers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, American 
perseverance is almost as characteristic 
of the United States as applie pie. Today 
with automation and pushbutton living, 
there are rare instances of the Horatio 
Alger kind of success story. There is much 
talk of the downtrodden individual and 
how America is no longer the land of 
golden opportunity. Yet, the spirit of 
perserverance still exists as it did in the 
lives of Climmie and Ethel M. Boyer, 
residents of my district. They are Negroes 
who worked as domestics—they dreamed 
of having a good education, yet Ethel 
reached only the sixth grade while Clim- 
mie managed to get as far as the ninth 
grade. However, their dream has been 
realized in their children. 


There are seven Boyer children, and 
among them are 12 college degrees—five 
hold both bachelor’s and masters, one 
is working toward a Ph. D., and the two 
youngest have bachelor’s. Through the 
efforts of their parents, they all received 
an excellent education. They have even 
amplified their parents’ original goal— 
they are now all teachers helping others 
to receive an education. 

The children helped each other, and 
the parents sacrificed their own desires 
for those of their children. Education has 
always been their main objective, and 
in 1963, after an absence of 44 years from 
school, Ethel returned to finish the sixth 
grade. I insert a story published in the 
Orlando Sentinel, which describes the 
life of the Boyers, in the RECORD as a 
means of applauding the efforts of this 
couple and of illustrating the existence 
of American perseverance. It should be 
an inspiration to all Americans. 

THOSE REMARKABLE BoYERs 
(By Jean Yothers) 

Since one-half of knowledge is knowing 
where to find it, the other half must be 
to thirst for it in the y 

The remarkable Boyers, five brothers and 
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two sisters, who were born and brought up 
in this area, bear this out. From an early 
age, the seven children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Climmie Boyer Sr., Olark Street, Eatonville, 
burned with a powerful quest for knowledge, 
a handed-down desire from their parents 
who had never had the opportunity for 
formal education. 

The young Boyers ran such a fever for 
college degrees that today, as adult men and 
women, there are 12 degrees represented 
among them. Fiye hold bachelor's and mas- 
ter’s degrees and the two youngest members 
hold bachelor’s. One of the Boyer men is 
now working toward his Ph, D. 

All are outstanding educators, a credit to 
their race, church, community and proud 
parents. 

Was it happenstance that the seven Boyers 
successfully scaled the tree of knowledge 
when family finances were against them, 
when it would've been easier to file and 
forget their academic ambitions? 

To understand their unified aspirations is 
to know the senior Boyers, Climmie and 
Ethel M., a noble couple who dreamed, prayed 
and worked as domestics in hopes that one 
day their children could make up for their 
lack of learning. “I always dreamed of being 
a school teacher,” said Mrs. Boyer whose 
education was interrupted in the fifth grade. 
“Both of us should have been educated peo- 
ple,” Boyer concurred. His education stopped 
after the ninth grade. 

Climmie Jr. (also known as Clem), 35, 
has a B. S. degree in mathematics from 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; 
a master of arts for teachers from Rollins 
College and is currently studying math in 
the graduate institute at Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge. 

James, 33, is former assistant principal 
at Carver Junior High. He has a B. S. in 
business education from Bethune-Cook- 
man, master’s in education from Florida 
A&M University; and is now working to- 
ward his Ph.D. in school administration at 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Horace, 32, has a B. A. in music from 
Bethune-Cookman; M. A. in music from 


Eastman School of Music of the University ' 


of Rochester. Today, he is assistant professor 
of music at Brevard Junior College, Cocoa, 

Joe, 27, has a B. A. in music from Tennes- 
see A&I University; master’s in music edu- 
cation from University of Illinois and is 
band director at Stillman College, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Timothy, 26, has a B. A. in religion and 
social studies from Shaw University in 
Raleigh, N.C., and is now teaching English 
and social studies in Enfield, N.C. 

Minnie (Mrs. Claude Woodruff), 30, re- 
ceived a B. A. in social studies and English 
from Spelman College, Atlanta. Ga; an 
M. A. in elementary education and super- 
vision from Indiana State University and is 
currently instructor in the reading labora- 
tory at McCoy Elementary School. Her 
husband, Claude Woodruff, is on the fac- 
ulty of Jones High. 

Edythe Boyer, 22, recently obtained her 
B. S. in blology from Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She now teaches science and 
mathematics at Wheatley High School, 
Apopka. 

Obtaining the 12 degrees wasn't cheaper 
by the dozen for the Boyers. “We didn’t al- 
ways go to the colleges of our choice,” said 
Minnie Woodruff. “We went where the schol- 
arships were.” Even with scholarship aid, it 
was tough sledding to meet financial obliga- 
tions and all the Boyers worked during col- 
legiate days. 

When one finished college and began to 
teach, he assisted the others in covering 
their college expenses. They sort of pushed 
each other along,” said Mrs. Boyer. 

A closely-knit, happy family, the Boyers 
are bound by other similarities. 
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All were born in Winter Park with the 
exception of Clem Jr., who is a native Or- 
landoan. All were toddlers at the Winter 
Park Day Nursery. “We left them there 
when we went to work,” said Mrs. Boyer. 
All were graduated from the old Hannibal 
Elementary School in Winter Park. All 
were graduated from the old Hungerford 
High School in Eatonville. All seven grew 
up in the same Sunday school at the 
Church of God in Christ (Pentecostal), 
corner of Lyman and Canton, Winter Park. 
All are musical. Today, all are school 
teachers. 

Two of the boys teamed together at an 
early age and began performing gospel songs 
in churches and auditoriums. James and 
Horace (known as the Boyer Brothers) 
helped themselves tremendously to get 
through college almost by singing their way 
through. They still occasionally offer gospel 
concerts in churches. 

All the brothers are now married: Clem 
Jr. to the former Juanita Nelson, Eaton- 
ville; James to the former Edna Medlock, 
Orlando; Horace to the former Gloria Blue, 
Cocoa; Joe Louls to the former Patricia 
Bramlette, Nashville; Timothy to the for- 
mer Orace Lockett, Louisiana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyer also are the proud 
grandparents of five (three boys and two 
girls). 

Whereas the Boyer children credit their 
parents with instilling them with academic 
aims, their mother attributes it all to the 
Lord. “I gave them back to the Lord as soon 
as they were born and He's done right by 
them” she said softly. My dream was al- 
ways to see them go to school as I had 
wanted to. Now it’s been realized. If I should 
leave tomorrow I'll leave happy.” 

The Boyers are strong personalities with 
an equally strong faith. Boyer Sr. is manager 
of Reb's Barbershop, 118 N. Parramore, and 
“an all ‘round maintenance man at the 
Maltland House of Beef restaurant.” He also 
has the title, “reverend,” and at one time 
served as pastor in Pentecostal pulpits in 
Orlando and Seville, near Palatka. Mrs. Boyer, 
for many years prominent In church and 
civic work, still is a missionary for her church 
but has given up much of her community 
activities after suffering two heart attacks. 

The senior Boyers, who have been married 
89 years, came to Orlando from Georgia. He 
was from Tifton, she from Statesboro. In 
1933, they moved from Orlando to Winter 
Park where they resided until 1962 when 
they moved to Eatonville. 

Home in Winter Park for the nine Boy- 
ers was a small four-room house on Doug- 
las Avenue with double-decker beds. “There 
were just too many people per square foot,” 
laughed Edythe, the baby of the family. 

“But we never went hungry despite our 
circumstances,” chimed in Minnie (Boyer) 
Woodruff. 


“Speak for yourself,” said Mrs. Boyer. 


“Once when your father was out of town. 


between jobs, I went without in order to 
feed your children . . and lost 10 pounds.” 

Mrs. Boyer is widely known throughout 
Central Florida as “mother of all those 
Boyers.” She is also much admired for her 
scholastic record as probably the nation's 
longest drop-out. In 1963, after an absence 
of 44 years from school, she returned to 
finish the sixth grade. “Everybody thought 
it was so funny when I registered for en- 
rollment ... last time in school, 1919,” 
she said. 

But back she went. With her sons and 
daughters away from home she resumed 
her neglected education, enrolling in the 
adult education (night) class at Jones High. 
She was graduated from the sixth grade and 
if a magna cum laude citation had been 
given, it would've been hers. 
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Unflegeing Support for Our Fighting 
Men in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, my congres- 
sional district, the Third District of 
Texas, is blessed with some very fine 
newspapers, of sensible and patriotic 
editorial policy. 

I should like to submit to the consid- 
eration of my colleagues in the House 
today editorials from papers in my dis- 
trict, the Irving Daily News and the Dal- 
las Morning News. These publications 
have lent unflagging support to the ef- 
forts of our fighting men in Vietnam and 
I believe these two editorial statements 
are worthy of the attention of each and 
every Member of Congress. 

The Irving Daily News commends & 
recent spontaneous show of support for 
our men in uniform, in contrast to the 
elaborately planned march on the Penta- 
gon on October 21. The Dallas Morning 
News astutely emphasizes the many 
warning signals we have received, under- 
lining the necessity of U.S. perseverance 
in Vietnam. The editorials follow: 

From the Irving (Tex.) Dally News, 
Oct. 31, 1967] 
FINALLY! 


Today's adult generation can take heart 
that some flame of patriotism still burns in 
the hearts of the youth of our nation. 

Such speculation could have been con- 
sidered at a low ebb no longer than one 
week ago, when thousands of bearded 
youth—and adults—gathered in Washington 
to scream obscenities at President Johnson 
and generally disgrace our nation with 8 
protest against the war in Vietnam. 

It also bothered a fellow in Wakefield, 
Mass., named Paul P. Christopher, a 19-year- 
old former high school dropout. But Paul did 
a lot more about his anger and relieved his 
frustration by organizing a pro-Vietnam 
war demonstration. 

Over 25,000 high school students and other 
young adults—including some infamous hip- 
pies and Hell's Angels—gathered in the Bos- 
ton suburb and articulated their support for 
our servicemen risking and sacrificing thelr 
lives in Vietnam, 

Perhaps our servicemen can take some 
solace in the fact that young Christopher 
took only one week to organize his rally in 
Mass., while It took months of planning and 

tion by various “peace groups” 
around the nation to attract approximately 
the same number of demonstrators to the 
Washington rally. 

Response to Christopher's appeal for a dis- 
play of support from the young people 
Mass. was heartening because the area has 
had a reputation of opposing President 
Johnson and his efforts in the Vietnam con- 
flict. It seems to demonstrate what many 
have felt for a long time despite what the 
polls say. The American people—and a vast 
majority of them—support the struggle for 
freedom in the Southeastern Asian nation 
and back the Administration's efforts and 
the servicemen. 

While the peace lovers” dominate the na- 
tional press and television, they are not truly 
representative of the mood of the American 
people and their attitude of the war. But per- 
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haps Ho Chi Minh does not know that. After 
all he doesn't get much of a view of the real 
Brassroot American, 

It is doubtful that the anti-war demon- 
Strations have done anything more than 
Prolong the conflict by giving the North Viet- 
namese false heart in the lack of courage 
and perserverance of the American people. 
And the demonstrations have not done a 
Breat deal for the morale of the Americans 
who are fighting the dirty thankless war. 

Young Christopher did, what many Ameri- 
Cans have probably thought about doing 
but “just never got around to.” 

The Daily News hopes that the successful 
Cemonstration accomplishes what Chris- 
topher desires—rallies supporting our na- 
tion’s efforts in Vietnam all over the United 
States. 

Perhaps it would not hurt if some adults 
took some time to articulate their patriotism 
4nd support of the war. It’s our country too, 
you know. 


[From the Dallas (Tex,) Morning News, 
Nov. 2, 1967] 
We've BEEN WARNED 


“If we lose the war, it’s not going to be out 
there—it’s going to be here at home.“ 

Lt. Gen. Lewis W. Walt, until recently 
Commander of the Marines in Vietnam, ex- 
Plained to a Dallas audience the strategy by 
Which the Communists expect to defeat 
America—let America defeat itself, 

Gen. Walt wasn't dropping any top secret” 
information. No high-powered James Bond 
Spy operations were required to determine 
the Reds’ plan for winning this war. The 
Plan was published 30 years ago by Mao Tse- 
tung; and various Red Chinese and North 
Vietnamese leaders have explained it over 
and over again, in books, in broadcasts and 
in interviews within the press. 

By this plan, the Reds do not go all-out to 
Win the shooting war, they merely make sure 
that it keeps going. Dragging out a war is 
much easier for a dictatorship than a demo- 
cratic government. The former does not re- 
Quire popular support to maintain the war 
effort. The latter does. 

The protracted shooting war is necessary 
for the communist plan but not decisive, for 
Reds’ strategy is to win victory on the 
Psychological and political fronts. And the 
Primary battleground is in the enemy's own 
country. 


Many years ago Mao declared that com- 
Munist people's war involves: 

1. Undermining the morale of the enemy's 
forces. 

2. Mobilizing world opinion in favor of the 
“underdog” Communists and against the 
Communists" opponents, who are portrayed 
as imperialists and oppressors. 

3. Finally, using the discontent and war- 
Weariness of the enemy’s people to cause the 
Collapse of the home front and the war effort. 

There are signs that the Communists are 
having some success with this strategy now. 
The Gallup polls have shown that majorities 
in four Western nations—and pluralities in 
two others—want the U.S. to withdraw from 
Vietnam. 

In the U.S. itself, the Communists have 
found enough willing and unwitting allies to 
Stage noisy and well-publicized demonstra- 
tions against the war, More significantly, 
large numbers of average citizens are lashing 
out the administration, and calling 


on it to get the war over, either by winning 


or quitting. 

And this declining support for the Presi- 
dent's Vietnam policy is beginning to cause 
Some understandable bitterness and dis- 
couragement in those who fight for freedom, 
evidenced in the feature by Mike Engleman 
on this page. 

At Indiana University the other day, a 
Small number of hecklers tried to shout 
down the secretary of state during a speech. 
In Washington, Vietniks stormed the Penta- 
gon, shouting obscenities and cursing the 
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President, his family and his policy of re- 
sisting communism. 

Premier Pham Van Dong of North Viet- 
nam hailed these Americans as the commu- 
nist aggressors’ “companions in arms” and 
he was dead serious. The Reds have told us 
their plan for victory and the Reds’ com- 
panions in arms” are trying to carry. it out. 
The active American allies of communism 
are the vanguard of a movement that the 
Asian Reds expect to win the war for them. 

Tragically, the movement now seems to be 
gaining support from politicians who hope 
to make political gains by playing on frus- 
tration with the indecisive war. And its num- 
bers are increased by the apathy of those cit- 
izens who, as one Vietnam Marine put it, 
“are too comfortable” to support the defense 
of a small, remote republic. 

The Communists have won before with 
their well-known plan. They believe that 
they are winning with it now. And, if they 
are successful, we can be sure that they will 
try to win again with it in other places. 

America has never been beaten in a war. 
But it can be beaten in this war, in America 
and by Americans. We have had warnings. 
We would do well to heed them before it's 
too late. 


The People Understand What Is at Stake 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, one fact about 
the controversy here at home over Viet- 
nam that has received little attention is 
that while many self-proclaimed experts 
oppose the President, millions of plain, 
old-fashioned, solid citizens support him. 

The great armchair strategists may 
issue their brilliant pronouncements, but 
most of us seem to understand very well 
and very clearly what this war is all 
about. 

A case in point, Mr. Speaker, is a recent 
editorial in a Philadelphia trade paper, 
the Building and Realty Record, which 
seems to have little difficulty in citing 
the major reason for American involve- 
ment in the struggle. 

Call it Vietnam or what you will— 


The paper declares— ; 
the forces of the opposition are Communist. 
You can sit back and let them piece by 
piece take possession of the world and finally 
surrender this country to them, or you can 
oppose them at every turn in the name of 
liberty. 


I cannot think of a better explanation 
of what Vietnam is all about. It seems 
that the voice of the people is still the 
wisest voice of all. 

I insert this editorial in the RECORD: 

Since everybody is getting into the act, 
we might as well have our say . Vietnam 
is the one national worry that bothers most 
Americans, most of all. 

During the Eisenhower years the United 
States had a military-economic mission in 
Saigon, The first major involvement took 
place under President Kennedy. During this 
period, President Diem was overthrown and 
killed. 


And Johnson inherited this mess. 
Our President has been criticized for opti- 
mistic statements that now seem unjusti- 
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fled .. . and there some confusion about 
the purpose of US. participation. 

Was it to save “that poor little land“? 

Or is the uppermost problem, American se- 
curity in a world where Communism is still 
the enemy? 

We cannot go back to 1965 when we could 
have withdrawn without grievous damage to 
the U.S. interest. 

Now, in 1967, it appears that while the war 
may be a calamity, any kind of abrupt with- 
drawal would be equally calamitous—and 
may be more 80. 

If the truth be told we re fighting a hold- 
ing war to contain comm 

Call it Vietnam or what you will, the forces 
of the opposition are communists. 

You can sit back and let them piece by 
piece take possession of the world and finally 
surrender this country to them, or you can 
oppose them at every turn in the name of 
liberty. 

For the communists are taught that they 
have liberty when ... in fact it does not exist 
for them, 

“Workmen of the world unite, cast off your 
chains.” That is their slogan but they fail 
to add, “and let us forge new chains for you.” 

For indeed in communist countries there is 
not only the stifling of means of expression, 
but also the people are regimented no less 
than slaves. 

Indeed some people may like this, but the 
history of our country proves that our citi- 
zens have not hesitated in the past to defend 
their liberties. 

When Patrick Henry said Give me liberty 
or give me death” he voiced the sentiments 
of a people who knew and understood the 
meaning of bondage. 

In our country, where every man is an 
individual and the owner of his own Island, 
he is devoted to the idea of promoting liberty 
for all mankind and especially to the defense 
of his own freedom. 

It is unpatriotic to criticize our Govern- 
ment by holding mass meetings and publish- 
ing advertisements to promote further op- 
position because, above all it gives great 
comfort to the enemy, for it indicates a 
divided nation, which is definitely not true. 

This Nation is not divided in its intent 
to hold communism. 

Look back and study what Stalin did to 
his people. 

This is in your own lifetime. 

And the present regime is not much better. 

Consider the writers in jall in Russia for 
voicing their opinions. 

And Tito in Yugoslavia and in China where 
you have to carry the holy book of Mao and 
recite the silly ritual at every opportunity. 

Look about you at your own land where 
every man is a King, where opportunity is 
unlimited. 

True, there are some that fall by the way- 
side for one reason or another, but the entire 
body of our citizenship is trying to find ways 
and means to rehabilitate the fallen. 

Citizens, you have every reason to uphold 
the hands of our President at this time, for 
he is devoted to the promotion of every bless- 
ing that our situation affords. He has proved 
a calm and considerate leader and our duty 
is to stand by his side with encouragement 
and not with abuse. j 


Responsible Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently formed National Committee for 
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Responsible Patriotism Is dedicated to 
putting the U.S. image in proper per- 
spective. 

According to Charles W. Wiley, execu- 
tive director of the committee: 


A society cannot survive without respect 
for law—and a nation ot survive when 


it fails to honor its heroes. 
With this in mind, the National Com- 
mittee for Responsible Patriotism 


launched Operation Gratitude on the 
weekend of October 21-22. 

The effort, dedicated to support for 
U.S. servicemen in Vietnam, was de- 
scribed in a Newsday editorial, which fol- 
lows: 

Ler THERE Be LICHT 

A few motorists on the highways and 
parkways of Long Island during the weekend 
may have been puzzled by the number of 
cars with their headlights on in broad day- 
light. There was no reason to be puzzied. 
These were people registering, in the quiet- 
est and most effective way possible, their 
support of our soldiers in Vietnam. A little 
rally at Battery Park in New York City, a 
few mentions on radio and TV, and the mass 
of Long Island citizens responsed. The call 
was, “Turn on your headlights to show that 
you support our troops.” These activities 
were tagged Operation Gratitude and former 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon rightly 
called them “commendable and timely.” 

“What a contrast all this represented to the 


pushing and shoving that marked the dem-. 


onstrations at Brooklyn College on Thursday 
and at the Pentagon over the weekend. For 
mob scenes will not end the war, and fists 
and clubs will not end the war. Indeed, the 
headlights on the cars were evidence that a 
great many people in our community are 
not willing to end the war unless, and until, 
it can be done honorably. 

The Brooklyn College violence was an ex- 
ample of stupidity, and in part calculated 
provocation, engendered by students dedi- 
cated to the extreme left. Two Navy recruit- 
ers set up a table on the campus so that 
students who wished to go into service could 
obtain information. The result was a near 
riot, the summoning of the police, and some 
unpleasant confrontations. Calling in the 
police has been the last resort on the cam- 
pus, but in this instance it apparently was 
unayoidable. The interference with the re- 
cruiters, to quote City Council President 
Frank O'Connor, was unconscionable, “and 
cannot be tolerated . . on or off any campus 
in this city.” 

The so-called march on Washington was 
handled admirably by the District of Colum- 
bia and the federal government. It is worth 
noting that one of its key leaders, leftist 
David Dellinger, has twice visited Ho Chi 
Minh and has once visited Fidel Castro in 
Cuba. 

But all of this means less than the lights 
that shone during daylight this weekend on 
metropolitan area roads. These were the 
quiet citizens speaking, those who believe in 
the American purpose. “Let there be light,” 
it says in the Bible. The lights lit our con- 
sciences and they spoke to our patriotism. 


Guaranteed Annual Income 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 
IN THE „ 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week's announcement that the Office of 
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Economic Opportunity was experiment- 
ing with the guaranteed annual income 
proposal did not come as a surprise to 
readers of the Caldwell News-Tribune 
in my district. Last August, it editorial- 
ized that such a move was in the works. 

Because of its pertinency to the cur- 
rent debate on poverty legislation, I in- 
clude the text of the editorial at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THREAT TO OUR NATION 

Beware the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

This bureaucratic pet of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration may be brewing trouble for the 
nation’s hard-working taxpayers—and for 
the democratic structure of the United 
States. 

An administrative employe of the Idaho 
Department of Public Assistance, told us this 
week he fears that HEW is preparing to push 
through a plan for a guaranteed annual in- 
come for families. 

This state official said a movement is un- 
der foot by HEW to separate the services por- 
tion of welfare from assistance. 

He is afraid this means that HEW is get- 
ting ready for direct payments to families, 
possibly through a negative income tax. 

Such a tax might work this way: a family 
that didn’t earn more than a specified 
amount (possibly $3,000 or more, depending 
upon the government's interpretation of the 
poverty level in an area and upon the size of 
a family) would receive a direct payment 
much as we now receive refunds from the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

This is nothing short of socialism. 

We don't care how respectably such action 
is disguised, a guaranteed minimum wage 
would lead our nation down the road to ruin. 

The United States has flourished because 
of the free enterprise system. Any such move 
to stifle free enterprise by promoting laziness 
would be welcomed by the Communists, 

If there are Communists in key federal 
government jobs, we know of nothing they'd 
rather push through more than a guaran- 
teed annual income. 

We must not allow this to happen. 


Apples Important Factor in Connecticut’s 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
abundant harvest season, I am sure that 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
will agree that the apple is a most de- 
lectable fruit. And in my home State the 
apple is particularly important to the 
physical and economic well-being of our 
citizens 


I call your attention to a report pre- 
pared by Roy E. Norcross, of the Con- 
necticut Pomological Society, which de- 
scribes the apple’s role in our State’s 
economy: 

APPLES— IMPORTANT FACTOR IN STATE'S 
Economy 

Connecticut fruit growers produce an aver- 
age crop of 1,250,000 bushels of apples, plus 
peaches, pears and small amounts of other 
fruits. Their worth in’ the market is nearly 
5,000,000 dollars of which apples account for 
eighty percent of this value. The production 
items that go into producing the crop in- 
clude machinery, fertilizer spray materials, 
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seeds and plants, labor and many miscellane- 
ous items. 

Economists tell us that for every dollar 
value of fruit crop other business is. gener- 
ated to the value of 62¢. The effect on the 
over all economy of the State, therefore, is 
about $8,000,000. From the point of view of 
the average citizen, however, there are other 
values of equal or more meaning than these 
dry facts. A tree is a beautiful thing at any 
time but 100 acres of apple trees in bloom or 
laden with red, golden or rosy cheeked fruit 
is beauty at its best. Then too, open areas 
and country atmosphere is being crowded 
from day to day and a Connecticut orchard 
well attended, as most are, is like a snug 
harbor in a storm offering a tranquility and 
an air “that all's well with the world,” so 
hard to experience elsewhere. 

Another advantage, of course is that the 
local orchards are within easy reach of the 
local consumer and the roadside stand, and 
packing house sales room are normal part 
of the sales mechanism of the average 
modern fruit business. This is demonstrated 
particularly well with the brochure produced 
this year giving by map and text the direct 
route to 30 different producer-operated fruit 
stands that welcome the local and itinerant 
consumer, 

We must wonder at time if orchards and 
other agricultural pursuits are coming close 
to being classed as aricient history in this 
highly industrialized area. It is true that 
acres of land involved in the farm busincss 
have decreased, but because of increased 
technology, improved machinery and im- 
portant research, production on all fronts 
has been maintained remarkably. The pro- 
duction of apples Is a case in point with the 
bushes about the same year after year with 
variations accounted for by the vagaries of 
weather, 

Fruit growers have many sources of in- 
formation and like many groups have their 
own Connecticut Pomological Society, now 
in its 77th year, Probably ninety-nine per- 
cent of the commercial fruit growers in the 
State are members of the Society which gets 
to them, by bulletin, letter, pamphlets and 
a variety of meetings, the latest information 
from sources in and out of the State con- 
cerning their job of producing the best fruit 
in our markets. With such organizations be- 
hind them as the State experiment Station, 
the State Department of Agriculture, the 
University of Connecticut and their own 
Society, as well as good relations, year after 
year with suppliers of their tools of the trade, 
the future bodes well for this important 
segment in Connecticut's economy. 


A Letter From Vietnam 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the following letter, 
printed in the November 6 issue of the 
Garden County News of Oshkosh, Nebr.. 
from Woodrow M. Hedlund who is sta- 
tioned in Vietnam. This is an extremely 
intelligent letter which sets forth the 
reasons why we are fighting in that coun- 
try in Southeast Asia. I hope that all of 
the Members will take the time to read it. 

OCTOBER 15, 1967. 

GENTLEMAN: It would seem that all the 
literature that we receive here in Vietnam 
tends to show a large split in the feelings on 
the popularity of what the allies are trying 
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to achieve in Vietnam, and why we are over 
here, Justification of these acts in the minds 
Of the American people is rather ominous. 
War and destruction are not an ideal con- 
dition for a country where we cherish above 
all peace. What I hope to show is our real 
Teason for Vietnam. 

The role of the military in South Vietnam 
and in the air over the North is not partic- 
ularly directed against a people of any race 
whether it be Vietnamese, Cambodian, La- 
Otian or Chinese, but forwardly and directly 
Pointed at stopping Communism. The goal 
is not easily achieved, as we have found to be 
true in the last 20 years. We have also found 
the Communist to be an effective opponent 
and dedicated to his cause. 

Looking back to the early 50's we see a 
similar, and I place emphasis upon the word 
similar, because again we were fighting Com- 
Munism but under different conditions. In 
Korea we achieved no complete military vic- 
tory but we did accomplish one large thing, 
the Communists were stopped and South 
Korea still remains a free country. A country 
that knows the effects of the Communist, and 
the ever present threat that shadows any free 
country. Korea has shown its feelings by 
sending two of her finest divisions, the Tiger 
and the White Horse, to Vietnam to help in 
this conflict. 

Setting back to the original topic and 
Justification of the war in Vietnam let's look 
at how this conflict is progressing, Most of 
the actual fighting has been left to the Amer- 
ican and allied forces, with a limited number 
of Vietnamese troops in the field. Currently 
strong emphasis has been placed upon the 
Vietnamese troops to lead in the pacification 
of the Vietmamese people. This delegation of 
duty may be good and it may be bad, but one 
thing is true, it's working. The American 
troops in Vietnam have been labeled Ameri- 
can Imperialist, War Mongers, and War Lords, 
but the fact remains that there is a job to be 
done here and the results of which we can 
see a little more each day. With the American 
military knowledge, equipment, and com- 
munications the effects upon the North and 
the Viet Cong are starting to be rigorously 
telt. The fact that they are no longer fighting 
the French has become quite evident and 
extremely costly to them. Maybe this is why 
some 30,000 of them have come over to our 
Side this year alone. 

The fact remains that the United States 
Government has not sent her troops to Viet- 
nam for a clear cut military victory but to 
stop oppression by the North and keep the 
country free to govern themselves. This op- 
pression takes varied forms from terrorism 
on the village hamlets, slaughter of the Viet- 
namese nations, stealing of rice and young 
People for the thinning units. When I speak 
of young people I refer to boys of 12 being 
inducted into the Viet Cong ranks; this is 
not an uncommon practice. There is also 
taxation of a people already so poor that 
they cannot meet the basic needs of survival, 
and of course slavery which many Vietnamese 
have felt from their Viet Cong brothers. The 
United States military has given the people 
food, clothing, medicine, education, and a 
safe place to live in many locations in Viet- 
nam, but the job is only started, and now 
the people are starting to see for themselves 
the true results in turn causing the hold from 
the North to slip, a good sign that maybe we 
are winning. Again I would like to stress that 
we are here to assist these people and by every 
Means available to us, even if this means an 
armed conflict. 

In closing I would like to say one thing: 
Peace as we know it in our country is worth 
fighting for even if we have to do it here in 
Vietnam or any other country of the world. 
You may ask yourself, “Why should I care 
about that place, it's 12,000 miles away and I 
don’t owe them anything.” This is not an un- 
fair question and I've asked myself this many 
times, but of this I am sure. If we don’t stop 
Communisn when and where it starts, life as 
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we know it today and the life we hope to 
leave our children will not be the same, it 
will not exist. Democracy will be a meaning- 
less word and forgotten in time. 
Sincerely, 
-~  Woovrow M. HEDLUND. 


U.S. Officials Toast 50 Years of Organized 
Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Washington, D.C., Post society page 
carried a picture of Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Dean Rusk toasting the 50th 
anniversary of the October Socialist 
revolution of the Soviet Union in the 
company of the old conspirator him- 
self, Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Do- 
brynin. 

How coldly cruel and inhuman have 
our unelected rulers become? 

While the souls of liberty-loving in- 
dividuals the world over pray for and 
seek escape from the Bolshevik tyrants— 
while sons of fellow Americans lan- 
guish in Communist prisons, seek re- 
covery from wounds in military hos- 
pitals, and far too many are at perma- 
nent peace in graves all over America— 
countrymen in high places fraternize 
and laud the enemies of freemen. 

Has tolerance now replaced common 
decency? Can this be other than a 
brazen repudiation of free world leader- 
ship. The photos and propaganda 
should serve of great value to the 
Soviets in their power prestige move- 
ment over other nations, and likewise 
be invaluable to Ho Chi Minh, the Viet- 
cong, and the Communist criminology 
in North Vietnam. 

Could this be why the State Depart- 
ment is opposed to bombing the harbor 
at Haiphong? They might not be in- 
vited for pepper vodka? 

Also listed as present and toasting 
the Soviet task force that have sworn 
“to bury” us were Mr. James Syming- 
ton, Chief of Protocol, Mr, and Mrs. 
Walter Stoessel, Deputy Assistant Un- 
der Secretary of State and, of course, 
Justice and Mrs. William Douglas. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the news account 
by Dorothy McCardle, Post staff writer, 
followed by the additional news accounts 
from the same paper, showing the regard 
the Commie host and his establishment 
in Moscow hold for we of the United 
States. 

Rusk Toasts THE REVOLUTION WITH RARE 

RUSSIAN SPIRITS 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk last night 
broke his usual rule against attending 6-to-8 
cocktail parties and joined 1300 other guests 
at the Soviet Embassy for the 50th anniver- 
sary celebration of the October Socialist Rev- 
olution. 

He was accompanied by Mrs. Rusk, who 
usually goes to such parties alone. Both were 
promptly given the rare, red vodka treatment 
by their host, Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy F. 
Dobrynin. 
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Ambassador Dobrynin had already wel- 
comed two other members of President John- 
son's Cabinet, Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz and Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall and their wives. 

Ambassador Dobrynin promptly broke 
from the receiving line and escorted the 
Rusks into one of the two jammed dining 
rooms for toasts to the Golden Anniversary 
of his country's regime. 

First the three tried white vodka, Then 
Ambassador Dobrynin hurried over to one 
of many bars and asked for a special bottle 
of what looked like red wine. 

“What is it?“ the Ambassador was asked. 

“It's pepper vodka, and the Ambassador 
knows it's my favorite,” interjected Secre- 
tary Rusk. 

Afted spending a half-hour at the party, 
the Rusks were ready to leave. Ambassador 
Dobrynin had more glasses brought and 
poured out more pepper vodka, In the man- 
ner of Soviet protocol, both men drained 
their glasses in a gulp. Then the Ambassador 
followed the Rusks down the red carpeted 
staircase to the front door. 

A walter tagged along, with more red vodka 
and considerable persistence, Secretary Rusk 
finally put his arm around the waiter's 
shoulder and said firmly “No, thanks.” 

Asked why he violated his usual rule 
against such parties, Secretary Rusk ex- 
plained, Well, for the 50th anniversary, I 
make an exception.” 

Ambassador Dobrynin was congratulated 
not only on the half-century of his country's 
history, but also on his own impressive uni- 
form. It was the first time he had worn the 
dress uniform of Soviet ambassadors in 
Washington, 

“My wife sent it to me from Moscow,” the 
Ambassador explained, “She sent it Instead 
of herself. She has not been at home for one 
of these celebrations for years and she es- 
pecially wanted to be there for this one. She 
will be back here the end of November.” 

The uniform was dark blue serge with gold 
braid on the cuffs and gold braid outlining 
a pale green insignia on each lapel. 

Blazing on his chest was a single decora- 
tion, the Order of Lenin, given him a year 
ago for his distinguished record in diplomacy. 
Until last night, he had not been able to 
display the honor for lack of a uniform. 

Mrs. Dobrynin has been in Moscow since 
April because of the serious illness of her 
mother with whom the Dobrynins' only 
daughter lives. 

Former U.S. Ambassador to Russia W. Av- 
erell Harriman came by cab from the State 
Department, expecting to meet his wife, Ma- 
rie, at the Embassy. She was coming with a 
neighbor, Mrs. John Sherman Cooper, wife 
of the Kentucky Republican Senator. 

When the women did not arrive, Ambas- 
sador Harriman called home to find there 
had been an accident in which the Coopers’ 
chauffeur-driven car had been smashed, The 
women were not hurt, but decided to stay 
home. 

Former Ambassador to Moscow Foy D. 
Kohler and Mrs. Kohler congratulated Am- 
bassador Dobrynin on his uniform. 

“Congratulations on being able to wear 
your uniform,” said Ambassador Kohler. 
“Most diplomats seem to outgrow them.” 

French Ambassador and Mrs. Charles Lucet 
and British Ambassador and Lady Dean, like 
so many of the other envoys, dropped by 
briefly, but found the crowds in the many 
rooms almost overwhelming. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.), chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Presidential Assistant Walt W. Ros- 
tow and Sen. Ernest Gruening, of Alaska, fol- 
lowed. 

A flurry of security caused a jam at the 
embassy entrance when most guests arrived 
minus their large white engraved invitations, 
topped with the gold hammer and sickle in- 
Signa of the Soviet Union, 1917-1967, dates 
in gold, and these words in brilliant red 
print: “In celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
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versary of the Great October Socialist Rev- 
olution.” 

(A switch from the Julian to Gregorian 
calendar now puts the October 17 anniversary 
at Nov. 7.) 

Some 1600 invitations had been sent and 
1300 acceptances receiyed. The invitations 
did not say that they must be shown at the 
door, 

Lady Dean, wife of the Briitsh Ambassador, 
had forgotten to bring hers and was held up 
until her husband produced it from his 
pocket. 

The Ambassador of Saudia Arabia left his 
behind, but pointed to his goatee as his card 
of admission, 

“I guess they all know this beard,” said 
Ambassador Ibrahim Al-Sowayel. 

The crowd was unexpectedly large, with 
many lower echelon officials from both the 
State Department and the United States In- 
formation Agency. There was also unusually 
heavy coverage from all news media. One re- 
porter had been invited by phone by an Em- 
bassy secretary, and then was called back 
and dis-invited by the same embarrassed 
official. 

“There are so many more people coming 
than we had expected,” said the Russian 
with an apology. 

In the crowd were Marjorie Merriweather 
Post, escorted by former Secretary of the 
Navy Fred Korth, Sen. Stephen M. Young (D- 
Ohio). Mrs. Ernest Gruening on crutches 
because of arthritis, jolned by her husband 
in the throng. Ambassador of Ceylon and 
Mrs. Oliver Weerasinghe hurried on next door 
to the University Club for a dinner on be- 
half of Choate School. Their son is a student 
there with the older son of Sen, Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

The new Ambassador of Yugoslavia and 
the Ambassador of Finland and Mrs. Olavi 
Munkki came in when the Dean of the Corps, 
Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa ar- 
rived. The Ambassadors of Germany and of 
the Netherlands came, as well as envoys from 
many of the African and Far Eastern na- 
tions, In and out among the throng passed 
the embassy chef in big white hat and uni- 
form, making sure that the large buffet of 
Russian dishes was constantly replenished. 


Soviets DISPLAY FLEXIBILITY IN PARADE 
or ARMED MIGHT 
— (By Anatole Shub) 

Moscow, November 7.—The Soviet Union 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of Commu- 
nist rule today with a display of flexible mili- 
tary capability, including “Red Beret” and 
“Black Beret” elite forces and five new 
rocket systems. 

The Red Berets were paratroopers, clad in 
new jungle-green uniforms. The Black 
Berets were marines in smart, gold-trimmed 
black jackets seen for the first time in to- 
day's Red Square military review. 

Although Russia has had both marines and 
paratroops for years, their distinctive new 
garb seemed a clear response to the “Green 
Beret” Special Forces John F. Kennedy sent 
to Vietnam six years ago. 


CHANGE IN STRATEGY 


The new missiles, one for every major 
class, dramatized the Soviet high command's 
conversion to Robert S. McNamara’s doc- 
trines of balanced capability for all sorts of 
conflicts. 

Most awesome looking of the new weapons 
Was a 120-foot intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, Western experts said the new rocket, 
like its predecessor the Scrag (first displayed 
in May, 1965), could probably be used to 
launch nuclear warheads into orbit in the 
Manner described by Secretary McNamara 
last Friday. While the Scrag is a three-stage 
missile, the new rocket's exterior showed no 
clearly defined stages. 

There were two other new weapons in the 
all-out war or deterrent class: A new sub- 
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than the American Polaris, and a medium or 
intermediate-range missile mounted on 
mobile launchers which the Soviet news 
agency Tass said would be “nearly impos- 
sible to detect and destroy.” 

Most intriguing of the new weapons, 
however, was a mobile antiaircraft system 
which seemed designed for difficult terrain 
like Vietnam. Three slim, silvery surface-to- 
air missiles, mounted behind a quick-moy- 
ing tracked vehicle, possess, according to 
Tass, a “special” warhead which can destroy 
a cluster of incoming planes at far distance 
and low altitudes if . The general 
assumption was that the “special” warhead is 
nuclear. 

Finally, there was a new mobile surface-to- 
surface missile in the tactical range, some- 
what larger than the previous Scud model. 
A new combination seen for the first time 
Was an armored reconnaissance vehicle with 
an antitank missile mounted above the 
traditional cannon, 

Western observers said they were not sur- 
prised by any of the new weapons, as the last 
substantial Soviet display of new rocketry 
was in May, 1966, The new aircraft and hov- 
ercraft displayed at last July's Moscow air 
show. were said to have been more impressive 
in terms of rapid development and improve- 
ment of weapons systems. 


DEFENSE MINISTER CRITICIZES UNITED STATES 

Moscow, November 7.—Soviet Defense 
Minister Andrei A. Grechko, in a speech from 
atop Lenin's tomb before today's parade, 
said that the war in Vietnam causes “deep” 
alarm and the Soviet Union is doing every- 
thing to strengthen its defense capacities. 

Grechko charged the Americans with a 
“criminal war,” but his address was gen- 
erally mild in tone compared with earlier 
anniversary speeches by defense ministers. 

He made only brief mention of the war in 
Vietnam and no mention of Communist 
China. He spoke once of Israeli “aggression” 
against the Arabs. 


U.N. SESSION CONVERTED To SOVIET Event 

Untrep Nations, N. T., November 7.— 
Speakers in the General Assembly today con- 
verted a session called to discuss a proposed 
declaration on the status of women into a 
sounding board for congratulations to the 
Soviet Union on the 50th anniversary of 
the Communist Revolution. 

A few delegates grumbled privately about 
Soviet pressure, yet most Communist and 
many nominally nonaligned delegations 
joined in the praise. 

But not all went well from the Soviet 
standpoint today. Albania accused the re- 
gime in Moscow of “hypocritical and dem- 
agogic attempts” to exploit the anniver- 
sary, concealing “their total betrayal of 
Marxism and Leninism ... as well as their 
collusion with the American imperialists.” 

This morning a group of 12 White Rus- 
sians, all said to be American citizens, 
staged an impromptu demonstration in the 
Assembly by shouting and unfurling a ban- 
ner reading “Freedom for Russians—Down 
with Soviet Slavery." The demonstrators 
were escorted out by guards. 


Hanor's Gtrr Is Part or U.S. PLANE 


Hanoi has offered Moscow a fragment of 
what it sald was the 2500th American plane 
shot down over North Vietnam as a gift to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

The North Vietnam News Agency. moni- 
tored in Hong Kong, reported that the Hanoi 
Administrative Committee and the Central 
Committee of the Vietnam Workers Party 
made the offer In a telegram to Moscow Mon- 
day. The telegram said the plane was shot 
down that day over Hanoi. 

Meanwhile, President Johnson sent anni- 
versary congratulations to the Russians and 
called for joint efforts by Russia and the U.S. 


marine-launched missile somewhat larger to establish a stable world peace, His call 
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came in a message to Soviet President Nikola! 
Podgorny. 

Communist China sent only a one-sentence 
message of “warm greetings” to Moscow and 
pointedly ignored the Soviet Communist 
Party. The message was addressed to the 
Presidium of the Soviet Parliament and the 
Soviet Council of Ministers and referred 
the Soviet people rather than the Party. 

In Geneva, the World Jewish Congress 
marked the Russian anniversary with an ap- 
peal for an end to “disabilities and inequities” 
facing Soviet Jewry. 

The appeal was sent by Congress president 
Dr. Nahum Goldmann to Gennadi Kiselev, 
Russian Ambassador to Switzerland. 


“Cactus Jack” Garner, a Distinguished 


Son of Texas 


SPEECH 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, our Lone 
Star State of Texas mourns the death 
of a great and distinguished native son, 
John Nance Garner. 

His accomplishments, during a long 
and illustrious career, are legendary. He 
was, as his nickname “Cactus Jack” im- 
plies, as rough and rugged as the Uvalde 
land that he loved so well. 

We, in Texas, are proud of our many 
sons who have left their mark on the 
course of world and national events. Ours 
is a strong land, and the strength of the 
land and the people is bred into these 
great men. 

My colleagues know the distinguished 
background of this great statesman, of 
his battle to overcome educational short- 
comings to become an outstanding 
lawyer, judge, Member and Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
Vice President of the United States. His 
was a career to rival the greatest of our 
leaders. 

A few years ago, I had the great priv- 
ilege to visit with John Nance Garner in 
his home in Uvalde. He had celebrated 
his 92d birthday. I found a man who had 
not sat idly by in retirement, letting the 
world and events pass him by. His mind 
‘was alert, brilliantly so. He discoursed 
on current events with a knowledge that 
only a full career at the fountainhead of 
action could have given him. He regaled 
us with tales of his years as Vice Pres- 
ident, as Speaker, and as a Member of 
this great body. He set out in detail the 
facts of his opposition to the proposed 
“Supreme Court packing plan” which 
led to the deep split between him and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, His 
strength of body and mind at this great 
age of 92 was phenomenal. I recall one 
story he told of his first campaign for 
U.S. Representative. He stumped his dis- 
trict, as we all have done, soliciting votes 
from his constituents, for he was a rela- 
tively young attorney seasoned by a term 
as county judge of Uvalde County, and 
a term as State representative. And when 
he finished his speech, he pointed his 
finger at the crowds and added: 
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And one more thing, he said. If you vote 
to send me to Washington to handle your 
affaire—<ion"t you write me any letters teli- 
ing me how to do my job. If you don't have 
confidence enough in me to do this job with- 
Out being pestered with a lot of postcard 
advice—then I don't want your vote. 


He said he got their votes, and less 
mail than any Member of Congress, 
which he rarely answered. 

Mr. Speaker, we are privileged to sit 
in a Chamber where the great men of 
history have left their imprint. None, in 
my judgment, has been greater than 
“Cactus Jack“ Garner. His passing will 
be mourned by all, and I extend deepest 
Sympathy to his many close friends and 
relatives at this great loss. 


When Press Is Not Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 1, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Johnson City, 
Tenn., Press-Chronicle points out most 
frighteningly what happens when free- 
dom of the press is not guaranteed as it is 
in America. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

WHEN PRESS Is Nor Free 


In America, a citizen can lambast his gov- 
ernment any time he feels like it—and he 
generally feels like it often, 

Because of constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and a free press, we are not afraid 
to speak out against our public officials. 

It is not that way in countries where the 
Press is not free. This being National News- 
Paper Week, a look is in order at what hap- 
Pens in countries where there is control of 
voice and print. 

Greece Is a good example. 

In that unhappy land, a courageous pub- 
Usher, Mrs. Helen Viachos-Loundra of Athens, 
has been put under house arrest for calling 
the men who run Greece's military dictator- 
Ship “mediocrities.” A word like that does not 
Taise an eyebrow in the United States. If our 
top officials could be assured they would 
be called nothing worse than that, they 
Would be deliriously happy. 

Mrs. Viachos-Loundra has defied the ruling 
junta ever since it seized power last April. 
She has resisted pressures for tight censor- 
Ship, refusing to print her papers under such 
Conditions. She made her “mediocrities” 
statement in an interview she gave a publica- 
tion in Italy. 

Since placing Mrs, Viachos-Loundra under 
house arrest, the government has appropriat- 
ed her private papers, including a diary in 
Which she jotted down some thoughts about 
the political situation. 

Dictators and would-be dictators fear 
nothing more than a free expression of Ideas. 
Lenin once said that ideas were more power- 
ful than guns, and he was right. 

We predict that the thoughts and ideas 
of the lady publisher in Greece will prove 
more powerful than all the repressive meas- 
ures the ruling powers can bring to bear 
against her. One of these days the people of 
Greece will rise in thelr wrath and re-take 
their government. 
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The American Scene 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, quietly 
in many parts of our country people are 
making significant contributions to the 
greater understanding of America by 
people from foreign countries. 

One such contribution is described in 
an article by David Klugman, of Oak- 
land, Calif. I insert this article from the 
Cooperative Review in the Recorp at this 
point: 


ENTENTE CORDIALE 


(By David Klugman) 

On a radiant Sunday last May, the small 
town of Red Lake Falls, Minnesota, in the 
centre of an ocean of grain, dotted by ele- 
vators, took French-speaking Africa to its 
heart as represented by 24 rural development 
officials from Senegal, Togo, Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Gabon, Upper Volta and the Malagasy 
Republic, who were touring American co- 
operative enterprises. Arriving at Red Lake 
Falls to the strains of the high school band, 
they were warmly greeted by farmers and 
townsmen, headed by the mayor. 

During the following three weeks, the 
Africans became involved in the farmers’ 
daily lives and visited specialized co- 
operatives—grain, dairy, credit, supply and 
rural electricity. 

The result was a nearly ironical compensa- 
tory contrast, an osmosis, so to speak, be- 
tween hosts and guests. The farmers found 
it extraordinary that the well-educated and 
competent visitors originated from countries 
with generally primitive agriculture. The 
Africans found agriculturists easily handling 
complex equipment, conversant with the lat- 
est techniques, keeping strict accounts, yet 
possessed of a rustic outlook. The relation- 
ship, a sociologist’s delight, was made up of 
unlimited hospitality on the one hand, and 
of frank spontaneity on the other—an at- 
tractive combination. There was more, for the 
farmers were unused to Negroes in the area, 
even American ones, Further, farmers and 
townspeople, ordinarily apart, found unity in 
a common endeavour. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


The African agricultural tour in the U.S.A. 
is an implementation of the amendment to 
the Foreign Aid Act, introduced In 1961 by 
the then Senator Hubert Humphrey, a son 
of the Minnesota co-operative way of life. 
That amendment specifies “. . . it shall be 
U.S. policy to encourage the development and 
use of co-opera‘ives, credit unions, and sav- 
ings and loan associations.” To enact the law, 
the U.S, Government contracted with com- 
petent agencies, such as the Co-operative 
League, Farmers’ Union, Cuna International 
(Credit Union Association) and others, for 
specific projects in Asia (mostly Vietnam), 
Latin America and Africa, Farmers’ Union, 
which vigorously strives for co-operative de- 
velopment, focused its action on Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

The participants visited New York and 
Washington (where they called on Senator 
Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee), and proceeded to Pine 
Bluff, seat of the technical section of the 
University of Arkansas (Negro students and 
faculty) for a two-week introduction to 
American life. 

Led by an expert, Robert Moses, they Jour- 
neyed to the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolis 
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in Minnesota, touring enormous co-operative 
achievements: elevators, refineries and supply 
facilities. A courtesy call on the Governor and 
the Legislature underlined the French past 
of the State of 10,000 lakes to which the trap- 
pers left the motto “L'Etoile du Nord” (Star 
of the North). 

Also visited was the world’s first co-opera- 
tively owned electric power station fueled by 
nuclear energy, located at Elk River. The 
Station is a pilot project for the Atomic 
Energy Commission as a feasibility study. 

The town of Red Lake Falls was chosen for 
its linguistic affinity with the visitors and its 
striking co-operative achievements. The 
farmers, of Quebec descent, form a French 
linguistic island, the language of which goes 
back to the 18th century, They have names 
such as Vautrin, LaPlante, Brunelle, and live 
in communities named Terrebonne, St, Hi- 
laire, Gentilly. 

: ALL RACES 

Led by Maurice Benoit, a pillar in the re- 
gional co-operative movement, these farmers 
formed a reception committee and put their 
time, knowledge and homes at the Africans’ 
disposal. Others followed their example. 
Danish-born Paul Petersen, head of an agri- 
cultural service network, put his experience 
at the trainees’ service. Dean Vatthauer, of 
German origin, to his own surprise, easily 
communicated with his Senegalese guest. 
Ellsworth Robertson, a lusty Scottish septua- 
genarian, contributed unsparingly. Co-opera- 
tive managers, directors, technicians, all dedi- 
cated themselves to meeting their guests’ re- 
quirements. 

A call on the Chippewah Indians, whose 
chief carries the Molleresque name of Jour- 
dain, provided the insight that, in the case 
of the Indians as in that of the Africans, 
there is a juxtaposition of two cultures and 
a realistic adaptation. Upon leaving Minne- 
sota, the trainees enrolled at the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Training Centre in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, a service of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


National Grange Celebrates 100th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
this year marks the 100th anniversary of 
America’s oldest farm organization— 
the National Grange. Certainly this great 
organization is deserving of our tribute 
as it convenes its centennial session and 
celebration in Syracuse, N.Y., November 
13 next. 

Mr. Speaker, the development of the 
National Grange has paralleled the 
growth and progress of agriculture in the 
United States since 1867, and the prog- 
ress being made in rural America today 
is attributable in large part to the work 
of the Grange and other farm organiza- 
tions, 

I want to commend and congratulate 
the Grange, its master, Mr. Herschel D. 
Newsom, and leadership, and its thou- 
sand of members throughout the United 
States for their great work and contribu- 
tion to the growth and development of 
rural America. 
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Milwaukee FHA Director Encourages 


Private Enterprise To Move Into Slum 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr, REUSS. Mr, Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial in the Milwaukee Journal praised 
the efforts of Wisconsin Federal Housing 
Administration director, Lawrence Katz, 
in encouraging 21 large home building 
and brokerage firms in the Milwaukee 
area to join with the FHA in slum re- 
habilitation. 

Mr. Katz's initiative has been made 
possible by the relaxation in August of 
FHA restrictions on the kinds and loca- 
tions of properties on which it would 
insure mortgages. Previously, tight FHA 
restrictions had ruled out FHA insur- 
ance in a large portion of Milwaukee's 
inner core area. 

Mr. Katz's proposal nicely comple- 
ments a project being undertaken by 
the Northside Citizens’ Neighborhood 
Conservation Corp., a local nonprofit 
corporation formed last June, to re- 
habilitate houses in Milwaukee’s inner 
core using Congresswoman SULLIVAN'S 
221(h) housing rehabilitation program. 
This section provides for 3 percent, 30- 
year FHA-insured loans to low-income 
purchasers of housing rehabilitated by a 
nonprofit corporation. 

Iam confident that a large part of the 
answer to the severe shortage of decent 
low and moderate income housing lies 
in Government-supported private re- 
habilitation activities, like those now be- 


ginning in Milwaukee. 
The October 12, 1967, Milwaukee 
Journal editorial follows: 
Horerut Move To Ger Private INDUSTRY 
Into SLUMS 


The growing movement of private industry 
into slum rehabilitation as a commercial 
venture is now sought to be stimulated here. 
The federal housing administration has 
opened the door and is optimistic about its 
specific invitation to 21 large local home 
building and brokerage firms to come in. 
Others show interest. 

The open door is a significant softening of 
FHA restrictions on the kind and locations 
of properties on which it will insure mort- 
__ gages—restrictions which had previously 

ruled out much of the core. The stricter 
policy, with its almost commercial emphasis 
on risk avoidance, was unbecoming to a gov- 
ernment agency anyway. 

State FHA Director Lawrence Katz says 
that private operators can now profitably buy 
up rundown core houses, put them back in 
good condition, and find people who could 
not have financed the repairs themselves but 
can then afford to buy with insured mort- 
gages. The market appears ripe, Of more than 
500 core area houses found to be for sale just 
recently, only a scant dozen were beyond re- 
demption, while nearly two-thirds could be 
profitably renovated, says Katz. 

One flaw in the idea is “discount points“ 
the added payments that lenders demand to 
make up the difference to themselves when 
interest on insured is at less than 
commercial rates. In the Katz scheme, sellers 
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presumably will have to absorb this item in 
the price of a house, which means the buyer 
will be paying it in the long run. The FHA 
will have to be on guard that houses are not 
overpriced and buyers exploited as a result. 

Government alone can hardly keep up with 
blight, much less get ahead of it. Something 
like this in the private sector will have to 
succeed if anything can. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
of the amendments the committee has 
written in that gives me concern to a 
degree, and that is the 10-percent con- 
tribution by local subdivisions. 

I propose to offer an amendment to 
this when the bill comes on the floor to 
exempt Headstart from this particular 
requirement. I believe it is a good re- 
quirement generally, with a lot of the 
programs. I agree that if the commun- 
ity itself does not want to put up 10 
percent, then they might not want the 
program. But I have communities in 
my district that cannot afford kinder- 
gartens. I know from personal knowl- 
edge that if you start a child in school 
who does not have the background, the 
vocabulary and the ability that the 
other children in first grade do, that 
that child will be handicapped not only 
through school in the grades, but right 
on into and through high school. 

I know in my community Headstarts 
have been most successful programs. We 
have had a great many contributions in 
kind not in cash, and by that I mean in- 
terested people who are willing to volun- 
teer their services as teachers’ aids and 
so on in these Headstart programs. 

I think it would be a shame to take it 
away from the already deprived com- 
munities, Headstart, that they would 
only have because they can get it on 
a basis of personal contributions*and 
not cash. 

I sincerely hope that this amendment 
will be considered. 

I have no objection to the amendment 
involving the local political subdivision. 
As a matter of fact, I fought against the 
amendment on the legislation a year 
ago which said that a majority of the 
people on those boards should be from 
a poverty area, and I pointed out then 
and I think now that the House will 
agree with me, that it would be just as 
logical to say that you have to have 51 
percent of the directors of a bank being 
people who are failures and had been 
bankrupt in business. 

You have to have some people obvi- 
ously who are in the area of the poor 
being served, but you also have to have 
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some people who know how to run 3 
program. I think we will see to it that 
this is done in that way. 


Eulogy to VA Psychiatrist Solomon B. 
Meyerson, M.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Dr. Solomon B. Meyerson has 
taken from our midst one of Hawaii's 
dearest sons, and it is with sadness that 
I rise to honor the memory of this dis- 
tinguished citizen of the 50th State. 

A compassionate and dedicated phy- 
sician, he spent nearly 25 years of his 
life in loyal service to our Nation on the 
medical staff of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Honolulu. Only 1 week before 
his untimely passing in June, Dr. Meyer- 
son was cited for his outstanding work 
as he approached retirement. Upon news 
of his death, his colleagues wrote of him: 

His keen intelligence, outstanding medi- 
cal talent and abilities, and great compas- 
sion for his fellow man made him admired 
and respected by everyone with whom he 
came in contact, 


Dr. Meyerson’s concern for the wel- 
fare of his fellow man carried over from 
his professional life into community 
service. He had an enduring interest in 
community mental health, and he served 
on numerous State planning committees 
in this area. His passing has, indeed, 
stilled an authentic and respected voice 
in the area of mental health, whose 
needs he championed so effectively. 

Dr. Meyerson’s passing leaves a void 
in the island community that will not 
readily be filled, and Hawaii and the 
Nation have suffered a great loss. I know 
my colleagues would wish to join me in 
extending heartfelt condolences to Mrs. 
Meyerson and the bereaved family. Dr. 
Meyerson was a personal inspiration to 
me, and I will long be grateful for his 
help and guidance. 

An eloquent tribute written by Dr. 
Meyerson's daughter, Linda Meyerson 
Tillich, appeared in the October issue of 
the Hawaii State Medical Journal. I wish 
to insert this tribute, ‘In Memoriam— 
Solomon B. Meyerson, M.D.” in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

Solomon B. MEYERSON, M.D., 1900-67 

It was love at first sight between Dr. 
Solomon B. Meyerson and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands where he was to make his home, when 
the old Lurline arrived in Honolulu harbor 
under wartime conditions on April 1, 1943, 
and the love affair continued until the day of 
his death. He loved Hawaii's people, its vivid 
colors, and its beautiful beaches. He loved 
the informality which made it possible for 
him to practice his profession in its finest 
sense. 

Dr. Meyerson, 66, Veterans Administration 
psychiatrist and a Honolulu resident for 
nearly twenty-five years, died June 4 at Trip- 
ler Hospital after a heart attack. Upon his 
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death his colleagues at the V.A.. wrote of 
him, “His keen intelligence, outstanding 
Medical talent and abilities, and great com- 
Passion for his fellow man made him ad- 
mired and respected by everyone with whom 
he came in contact.” A modest, reserved man 
With a quiet sense of humor, he took a per- 
sonal interest in his patients and his work. 
As a loyal civil servant with an abiding con- 
cern for good medical practice, he worked 
Under the principle that the welfare of the 
Patient must be the primary consideration 
in all administrative decisions. He had a 
ceaseless scholarly curiosity about his own 
Specialty as well as all phases of his profes- 
Sion, particularly diagnostic medicine and 
Pharmacology. He enjoyed medicine with the 
same enthusiasm that he enjoyed the beach, 
Where he took a swim at the Uluniu Club 
and chatted with friends daily after work. 

Born in Bialystok, Poland, he studied at 
its theological seminary until the age of 
twelve when he came with his family to 
America. He received his medical degree from 
the University of Illinois College of Medicine 
in 1925, interned at St. Margaret's Hospital 
in Hammond, Indiana, and began his medical 
Career as Assistant Surgeon at the Illinois 
Steel Mills. 

Dr. Meyerson was a psychiatrist and neu- 
Tologist, a diplomate of the American Board 
Of Psychiatry and Neurology since 1948. He 
got his psychiatric training as a fellow at 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 
from 1931 to 1938, where he specialized in 
child psychiatry, juvenile delinquency, and 
criminology. As physician at the St. Charles 
School for Boys, he strove to implement his 
conviction that humane treatment in a 
&chool-Like setting would serve best/ to re- 
habilitate juvenile delinquents. 

For four years he served as a member of the 
Ilinois Pardons and Parole Board, and as 
Superintendent of the Diagnostic Depot at 
the Illinois State Penitentiary at Menard, 
where he did pioneer work in the use of 
Metrazol shock therapy, With the advent of 
World War II. he was commissioned as an of- 
ficer in the Army and was separated from his 
Wife and two small children upon assignment 
to the 76th Station Hospital for service over- 
Seas. In Hawaii he served as a psychiatrist at 
the North Sector General Hospital at Scho- 
field Barracks and at the old Tripler Hospital, 
and as commanding officer of a rehabilitation 
Center for military criminals, one of two such 
Services in the United States. At the height 
Of the war, he set up an after-hours consult- 
ing service where servicemen with problems 
could drop in for guidance. 

In 1947 the Veterans Administration re- 
quested his release from military duty to join 
the medical staff of its new regional office 
here. He continued in that post until his 
death. 

A man with deep roots in his community, 
Dr. Meyerson had an enduring interest in 
community mental health and served on 
Numerous state planning committees in this 
area. He championed the urgent need for 
child and family treatment centers both on 
Oahu and the other islands, urged expanded 
use and licensing of clinical psychologists in 
the state of Hawail, and was interested in the 
establishment of state facilities for the deten- 
tion and treatment of the so-called criminally 
insane and severe character disorders. 

Dr. Meyerson was a member of the Ameri- 
Can Medical Association, the American Psy- 
‘chiatric Association, the University of Illinois 
Medical Alumni Association, the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, and the Hawall 
State and Honolulu County Medical Societies. 
He was an Elk and a Mason, and one of the 
founders of Temple Emanu- el. He was a char- 
ter member of the Hawaii Psychiatric Asso- 
ola tion. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Ida 
Edith Fisher; a sister, Mrs. Emma Boss of 
Long Branch, New Jersey; a son, Harvey 
Meyerson, a journalist and foreign corre- 
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spondent; and a daughter, Mrs. René (Linda) 
Tillich, a doctoral candidate in Clinical Psy- 
chology. 

LINDA MEYERSON TILLICH. 


Time To Take a New Look at the United 


Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, our es- 
teemed and beloved colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida, Representative Bos 
Smes, has voiced a feeling that many 
people have, but hesitate to express. He 
has suggested a reevaluation of the oper- 
ation of the United Nations and has sug- 
gested withholding additional payments 
to the United Nations until that reevalu- 
ation is completed. Congressman SIKES 
points out that there is little reason for 
the United States to continue to pay half 
of the costs for running the United Na- 
tions when the organization is failing in 
the recent past to make a meaningful 
contribution towards world peace and 
when the statements of the head of the 
organization are so consistently critical 
of the United States. 

An article outlining Representative 
Srxes’ views appeared in the November 
5 issue of the Mobile, Ala., Press Register, 
and I include it in the Record at this 
point for the benefit of all my colleagues 
in the House. 

To the suggestion of this great Amer- 
ican, patriot, and statesman, I say 
thanks and amen: 

WHY THE UNITED STATES SHOULD TAKE A 
CLOSER LOOK aT U.N. 

Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes, a veteran member 
of Congress from Florida, whose home is in 
neighboring Crestview, is suggesting that the 
time has come for the United States to take 
a closer look at the United Nations before 
pouring additional money into it. 

He should not be surprised if he hears a 
chorus of “Second the motion” of nation- 


wide proportions. Many Americans obviously 


are becoming disillusioned over the United 
Nations. Disappointment in its performance 
inevitably will grow unless it does an about- 
face and begins to function more in keeping 
with what the American people were led to 
believe they could expect when it was 
founded, 

Mr. Sikes suggests “in all candor that the 
United States withhold further payments 
to the United Nations pending a reorga- 
nization and reevaluation of the operating 
procedures and objectives of the agency.” 

He serves notice that his purpose Is to in- 
troduce a resolution calling for a cessation of 
all payments by the United States” when 
Congress conyenes in January for its 1968 
session, if by that time “there are not more 
realistic reports in prospect from the opera- 
tions of the UN.“ 

Mr. Sikes says payments to the United Na- 
tions or its “affiliated organizations” during 
the past year totaled $113,000,000. He also 
says the “futility of U.N. deliberations in 
recent years has contributed to frustration 
with world affairs both in the United States 
and abroad.” 

The Northwest Florida congressman ripped 
into the U.N, and its Secretary General U 
Thant with these words: 
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In its attempts to deal with the explosive 
Mideast problem, the U.N. obviously is simply 
seeking to avoid stepping on anyone's toes. 
It was quick to demand sanctions against one 
of the few responsible governments in 
Africa—Rhodesia—but walks past the serious 
and demanding Vietnamese with averted eyes. 

“To make matters worse, the statements 
of the man who heads the organization, U 
Thant, give aid and comfort to the enemy but 
no encouragement to the peaceseeking efforts 
of the United States.” 

As Congressman Sikes sees it, “There seems 
little reason for the United States to continue 
to pay half the bills for an organization 
which makes few meaningful contributions 
toward a peaceful and stable world.” 

The United States is entitled to—and 
should insist upon—a much better account- 
ing from the United Nations than it has given 
in the past and is giving today. Lately the 
U.N. instead of improving, has indicated 
& worsening trend in its performance. The 
situation is so unsatisfactory that Mr. Sikes’ 
sentiments are certain to be widely echoed. 

If the United States is to remain in the 
United Nations and pay so much of its cost, 
it should call for better performance as a 
“must” condition. 


Puerto Ricans Want To Help Buffalo, 
and Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. DULSKT. Mr. Speaker, it is heart- 
warming today to see people immigrating 
to our great country much in the same 
spirit as those who came here in the 
1700's and 1800's. They come with a pur- 
pose to start a new life in a promising 
Nation, to work hard, and to contribute 
to its continual growth. 

One such group is the Puerto Ricans 
who have settled in our city of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and who have taken a firm grip in 
becoming a part of our community. De- 
spite hardships caused by language diffi- 
culties, unfamiliarity with our laws and 
customs, and inability to obtain suitable 
employment, these resourceful people 
look forward to carving a useful niche in 
our society. We not only need to assimi- 
late them into our community life, but 
we must help them to learn our language 
and provide them with the tools that will 
oe them to qualify for meaningful 

obs. 

Their goals and aspirations are praise- 
worthy, and they have our blessings. 

With permission, I include the follow- 
ing article that appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News on October 28, 1967, 
“Puerto Ricans Want To Help Buffalo, 
and Themselves,” by Lee Coppola, which 
tells the story of their struggles in their 
newly adopted land, and what they hope 
to accomplish: 

Puerto Ricans Want To HELP BUFFALO, AND 
THEMSELVES 
(By Lee Coppola) 

Buffalo’s 7000 Puerto Ricans have set 
about joining the mainstream of city life. 
Long beset by problems confronting new- 
comers to a strange land, the city’s Spanish- 
Speaking residents feel an urgent need to 
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pull themselves “up by the bootstraps” and 
contribute to the betterment of Buffalo. 

“We want to become socially, culturally 
and politically involved in everything that’s 
happening,” explains Pedro Mauras, the ar- 
ticulate spokesman of a far-sighted band of 
Puerto Ricans leading the charge. 

For a start, a group of 125 residents known 
as the Puerto Rican-American Community 
Organization is breaking ground for a multi- 
purpose community center at Chicago and 
Swan Sts., on the city’s East Side. 

Plagued by a shortage of funds, the mem- 
bers plan to build the center themselves uin 
the evenings and on week-ends,” explains 
burly Augustin Olivencia, club president, 

“Hopefully, we'll finish sometime next 
bummer.” 

The center has become a visible goal for 
local Spanish-speaking citizenry to erase 
what one calls the “ugly American“ image 
many non-Latins have of Puerto Ricans. 

Other ambitious projects include dances, 
a youth education center, language instruc- 
tion and voter awareness programs. 

Puerto Ricans began filtering into Buffalo 
early in the 1950s. The first influx settled on 
the city’s East Side, but “the majority now 
lives on the lower West Side,” note Mr. 
Mauras, a West Side co-ordinator for the 
Community Action Organization. 

Burdened by language difficulties and the 
foreign ways of an infamiliar society, Puerto 
Ricans have had trouble through the years 
blending their culture with another. 

Some contend the giant melting pot that 
is the United States has repeatedly rejected 
the ingredients they offer. 

Buffalo’s Spanish-speaking residents now 
seek, as Mr. Mauras puts it, “an equal foot- 
ing” with native-born Americans. But Puerto 
Ricans at the same time must maintain their 
proud Caribbean heritage, he adds hastily. 

Rafael Perez recognizes the need to pre- 
serve the Puerto Rican culture, As a talented 
master of ceremonies, he oversees the Puerto 
Rican community's contribution to the an- 
nual cultural series of the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society. 

Mr. Perez describes the show as a depiction 
of the history and heritage of Puerto Rico 
through dance and song. He presides over 
another Latin American civic club that he 
says wants Puerto Ricans to “get along in the 
American community so that they can help 
themselves.” 

As Mr, Mauras reasons; “The idea is not 
to lead, but to contribute. But to contribute, 
you have to lead.” 

Because newcomers to the United States 
sometimes appear “ignorant,” he says estab- 
lished citizens “try to use these newcomers 
and pull the wool over their eyes.” 

Such actions have hampered many efforts 
to advance, Mr. Mauras reports. Difficulty in 
understanding court procedures, poor rela- 
tions with Buffalo police and ill will from 
some non-Latin citizens have hindered 
Puerto Ricans in the city, he contends. 

As a neighborhood coordinator, Mr. Mau- 
ras, 32, daily devises methods for Puerto Ri- 
cans to combat the foreign aspects of Ameri- 
can life. 

“The majority of my people come to the 
United States not knowing the language," 
Mr. Mauras says of his biggest headache, 

Mr. Perez, who was taught English in his 
native land, says teachers in Puerto Rico, al- 
though well-versed in English grammar, fail 
to convey the accents and pronunciations of 
the language. 

Collegians from Buffalo area schools offer 
volunteer tutoring in the CAO's West Side 
office for youngsters having difficulties. 

For adults, Mr. Mauras has been talking to 
Buffalo's International Institute in hopes of 
setting up English instruction. Otherwise, he 
explains, Puerto Ricans must learn the lan- 
guage from other Puerto Ricans. 

Martin Santiago, Jr., 20, one of approxi- 
mately 15 Puerto Rican collegians in Buffalo, 
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feels the language barrier “disillusions” 
youths, The high school dropout rate is high 
among Puerto Ricans because, he says, “not 
enough” counselors and teachers in the Buf- 
falo school system “are interested in the 
problem.“ 

“Life moves too fast“ for language -troubled 
youths, he believes. 

Martin majors in English at Canisius Col- 
lege. He hopes to obtain a master's degree, 
then "go to Puerto Rico to teach.“ 

Martin, James Vazquez, 24, Mr. Mauras’s 
aide, and Steven Santiago, 23, a Buffalo State 
University College business student, help 
spread the urgent education message to 
Puerto Rican teen-agers and young adults. 

Under CAO auspices, youths receive con- 
stant counseling on the importance of stay- 
ing in school or striving for equivalent-edu- 
cation diplomas from correspondence courses, 

Mr, Vazquez attends high school at night. 
Puerto Rican radio announcer Juan Texidor, 
another community leader, was graduated 
from the same course last year, at the age 
of 42. 

Martin heads the Latin. American Youth 
Organization, a group of earnest young adults 
that has been “fighting City Hall” to estab- 


' lish an education youth center downstairs 


from Mr. Mauras's CAO offices at 381 Niagara 
St. 

To date, he says their efforts have been 
blocked by what he calls “stalling tactics" 
of the city’s Youth Board. 

Hampered by language difficulties, many 
Spanish-speaking citizens have trouble ob- 
taining decent jobs, Mr, Mauras reports. 
Discrimination also plays a part in the poor 
labor opportunities he says Puerto Ricans 
are offered. 

“The only time employment agencies call 
us is when they want to use us to write pro- 
posals to get money for employment pro- 
grams.” 

He says the agencies “never live up to the 
promises they make.” 

Most Puerto Ricans thus must accept jobs 
in factories, restaurants and hotels, Mr. 
Mauras notes. He cites individuals who have 
risen to responsible supervisory positions, 
but admits most perform unskilled labor 
for poor wages. 

Many, unable to find work, turn to wel- 
fare aid, a damaging blow to a Puerto Rican’s 
pride, says the CAO aide. He says welfare 
destroys strong family ties and respect for 
parents,” what he calls two inbred charac- 
teristics of Puerto Rican households. 

If Buffalo's employment agencies would 
hire counselors to help Spanish-speaking 
citizens, we will emerge as skilled as any- 
one,” Mr. Mauras argues. 

“You know,” he ponders, “I've always felt 
that ‘capability’ was the wrong word. I think 
it should be cope-abillty.““ 

Despite the shortage of good-paying Jobs, 
Puerto Ricans in Buffalo generally maintain 
trim, well-kept homes. 

Informal research conducted by the CAO 
staff indicates Buffalo's Puerto Rican popu- 
lation has “stabilized in recent years,” Mr. 
Mauras notes. 

“That means just as many are going back 
to Puerto Rico as coming to Buffalo.” Mr. 
Mauras, a dedicated worker who seems con- 
stantly on the go, and tales of wealth and 
“good living” lured most Puerto Ricans to 
the U.S. 


Mr. Mauras hopes the proposed community 
center can unite the city’s Puerto Ricans to 
“keep alive their heritage.“ Martin Santiago’s 
youth group has pitched in already with a 
scheduled dance to raise funds for the 
building. 

His father, Martin Sr., a soft-speaking in- 
dustrial painter who brought his family to 
the U.S. in 1955, says the community group 
hopes for aid from local businessmen and 
citizens to ralse the $65,000 necessary to 
complete construction, 


About $2500 has been raised so far. 
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Plans for the one-story building, made of 
“anything we can use,” call for meeting 
rooms, an auditorium and a restaurant. Mr. 
Olivencia hopes the restaurant will support 
the center’s upkeep. 

Martin, with the chairman of the fund 
drive, Mrs. Sylvia Rodriguez, has made several 
forays to local agencies to obtain funds. 

In politics, Mr, Olivencia and other com- 
munity leaders recently completed vigorous 
voter registration drive among Puerto Ricans 
that reached “300 to 400” voters. 

One recent week-day afternoon, Mr. Mauras 
was talking with the Board of Elections in 
the hope of obtaining a voting booth to teach 
first-time voters how to use the machine. 

Through political activity, the Puerto 
Rican community, leaders seek to create an 
effective voter block that might some day 
help a Puerto Rican into public office. 

One pioneer Spanish-speaking resident in 
Buffalo, Marcos Lopez, belongs to the city’s 
Human Relations Commission, an appointed 
post. 

Mr. Mauras has a simple philosophy when 
it comes to heiping Puerto Ricans. He feels 
that the more Spanish-speaking residents 
progress in education, political, social and 
cultural flelds, the more Buffalo benefits, 

That's why he says the job of improving 
the Puerto Rican's lot in Buffalo must con- 
tinue zealously without letup. 

The resourcefulness shown by these am- 
bitious people has led them to undertake 
construction of a major community center 
without funds or a tentative completion date. 

Perhaps as ‘cope-ability’ replaces ‘capabil- 
ity’ among Buffalo Puerto Ricans, a much- 
sought community center will replace a 
former playground at the corner of Chicago 
and Swan. 


Tribute to John Nance Garner: Legend 
in His Own Time 


SPEECH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to join with my colleagues 
from Texas and others in paying a brief 
but sincere tribute to the memory of the 
late Speaker and Vice President, John 
Nance Garner—a great leader who be- 
came a legend in his own time. 

John Nance Garner was a great Texan, 
a great American, and a rugged frontiers- 
man popularly known as Cactus Jack. 
He went far in public life—and rose to 
great heights and yet he retained his 
humble spirit. John Garner saw America 
and its problems through the eyes of its 
people. 

At the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1940, I had the priv- 
Uege of meeting John Nance Garner and 
Sam Rayburn with the Texas delegation. 
At that time Garner was considered a 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President following his service 
as Vice President for two terms. Judge 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, was also being 
considered for the nomination. Although 
President Roosevelt chose Henry Wal- 
lace as his Vice-Presidential running 
mate for an unprecedented third term, 
Jack Garner, of Texas, never lost his 
place in the hearts of his countrymen. 

He lived a long and useful life and was 
a great American. 
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The Centennial Anniversary of Madam 
Sklodowska-Curie’s Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
Marks the 100th anniversary of the birth 
Of one of history’s most illustrious women, 
Maria Sklodowska-Curie. 

Born in Warsaw, Poland on Novem- 
ber 7, 1867, Madam Curie became one of 
the world’s greatest-scientists. It was her 
Work with radium which helped unlock 
the secret of the atom and made possible 
the atomic age in which we live. 

But more than just a great physicist, 
Madam Curie was a woman of outstand- 
ing strength of character and unflagging 
energy. Her life of dedication to her 
family and to her work provide a model 
for the full and productive life. 

Born into the great Polish tradition 
of preeminence in the physical sciences 
and mathematics, she struggled against 
Obstacles of poverty, political oppression, 
and prejudice against women in the 
Sciences to win the Nobel Prize in Physics 
on two separate occasions. 

In honor of the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Marie Sklodowska-Curie, 
the Polish American Congress has pre- 
Pared an excellent account of her life 
and accomplishments. At this point, I 
include the biography in the Recorp and 
urge the attention of my colleagues to it: 

SKLODOWSKA-CURIE CENTENNIAL 


In June of 1921, the then President of 
Harvard University, A. Laurence Lowell, spoke 
during a scholarly convocation of three out- 
Standing scientific discoveries of all times; 
The Copernican theory of heliocentric uni- 
Verse, the Newtonian law of gravitation, and 
the discovery of radlum by Madame Marie 
Sklodowska-Curie. Thus, he stated, up to 
that time, two of the three discoveries that 
Changed the course of scientific thought were 
Made by scientists of Polish birth. 

This year the Polish nation together with 
scientific communities throughout the world 
Will observe the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Mme. Sklodowska-Curie. 

Poland’s contribution to the knowledge 
and use of physics is personified in two 
geniuses who unlocked the secrets of macro- 
Cosm and microcosm. 

Mikoiaj Kopernik (Copernicus) founded 
Modern astronomy when he “stopped the 
Sun and set the earth in motion.” 

Marie Sklodowska-Curie discovered and 
defined the fundamental properties of atom. 

the words of Soddy: 

“The brilliant generalization, at once 
Clarifying and simplifying the whole subject, 
Was made quite early, in the face of much 
apparent evidence to the contrary. ... In 
spite of discovery of new phenomena, at 
first sight quite out of keeping with it, it 
has survived and remains the central pivot 
on which the whole science turns.” 

As early as 1900 Sklodowska suggested 
that, if the energy evidence by the radiation 
did not come from an external source, it must 
Tesult from the breakdown of the atom, since 
radioactivity is an atomic property. 

In 1908, Rutherford and Soddy announced 
their theory of atomic disintegration, thus 
Stying corroboration to the theory advanced 
by Sklodowska-Curie. 
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Marie Sklodowska-Curle, one of the great- 
est scientists of all time, was born in War- 
saw, Poland, on November 7, 1867, the young- 
est of the five children of Wladyslaw and 
Bronislawa (nee Boguska) Sklodowska. 

Her childhood destined her for scientific 
research; she spent much time in the labora- 
tory of her father, who was a professor of 
physics. At the age of nine she lost her 
mother. . 

The Sklodowskis suffered many tribula- 
tions under the Russian tyranny. Young 
Marie, like other Polish youth of her time, 
followed intellectual pursuits in the firm 
belief that through hard work and cultural 
eminence rather than through futile fight 
against the overwhelming force of the oc- 
cupying power they would gain victory. 

Completing her early education in the 
schools of Warsaw, she graduated from 
Gymnasium at the age of 15. She earned a 
very modest living doing private teaching, 
while preparing herself for the University 
by self-instruction. 

In 1891 she was finally able to undertake 
the study at Sorbonne, thus realizing one of 
the fondest dreams of her youth. 

In 1893 she graduated with first rank as 
“licenclee es sclences physiques,” and the 
following year with second rank as licenciee 
es sciences matematique.” 

In her own words, these were the years 
“entirely absorbed In the Joy of learning and 
understanding.” Poverty was of no concern. 

It was a familiar experience of many Pol- 
ish students whom I knew, “she wrote in 
later years. The room I lived in was a garret, 
very cold in winter, for it was insufficiently 
heated by a small stove.” 

There was a time when she became ill 
through lack of food. 

Marie Sklodowska was 24 when she went 
to study in Paris. 

In 1894 she met Pierre Curie, a very prom- 
ising physicist, Professor of Physics in the 
School of Physics and Chemistry in Paris. 
Their mutual scientific interests drew them 


together. In the following year they were 


married—she at the age of 28, he at 36. 

Those were the years of pioneering dis- 
coveries in physics. 

In 1895, Roentgen discovered the now fa- 
miliar x-rays. In 1896 Becquerel discovered 
that a compound of uranium affected a 
photographic plate in the same manner when 
it had been kept in dark as it did after it 
had been exposed to the sunlight, Thus ra- 
dioactivity had been discovered though not 
yet defined or named. 

In 1897, Madme Curie determined to make 
a study of the phenomenon and had chosen 
radio-activity as the subject of her doctoral 
thesis. Professor Curie followed suit, aban- 
doned his study of crystals and joined his 
wife in the new pursuit, the completion of 
which was to bring them world-wide recogni- 
tion and lasting fame. 

Using a variety of compounds of uranium, 
Madame Curie ascertained that they emit 
the same rays and the intensity of radiation 
depended only on the quantity of the urant- 
um in the compound. From these observa- 
tions she reasoned that the radioactivity in 
the uranium compound was a fundamental 
property of the uranium atom. 

For further investigations, the Curies chose 
an ore of uranium known as pitchblende. 
With the progress of purification, the chemi- 
cal identity of pitchblende components be- 
came apparent, 

In July, 1898 the Curies announced the 
existence of Polonium, named for Marie's na- 
tive Poland, and a search of the second new 
element was pressed. In December of 1899, 
the existence of Radium had been announced. 

Evidences for these two elements were con- 
clusive but it still remained to separate them 
from bismouth and barium and to obtain 
them in free forms. 

This was accomplished in a shed with a 
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leaky roof and the most primitive equip- 
ment. 

“Yet it was in this miserable old shed that 
passed the best and happiest years of our 
life, devoting our entire days to our work. I 
shall never be able to express the joy of un- 
troubled quietness of this atmosphere of 
research and the excitement of actual prog- 
ress with the confident hope of still better 
results,“ wrote Mme, Curie in her memoirs. 

In 1900, Pierre and Marie made a general 
Teport on Polonium and Radium to the 
Congress of Physics in Paris. 

In 1902 Mme. Curie succeeded in preparing 
a decigram of pure uranium and in 1903 
she completed her doctorial thesis on this 
subject. 

In 1903 the Curies jointly with Henri Be- 
querel received the Nobel prize in Physics. 

During there years of research, two chil- 
dren were born to the Curies—Irene in 1897 
and Eve in 1904. 

In 1906 Pierre Curie died in a traffic ac- 
cident. 

In tribute to his memory and in recog- 
nition of his scientific status, Prof. Curie's 
chalr at the Sorbonne was offered to his 
wife. Thus Marie Sklodowska-Curie has been 
honored as the first woman in history to 
hold the chair of Professor of Physics at the 
Corbonne. However, the full Professorship 
was not granted to her until 1908. 

In 1912 Marie was again awarded the Nobel 
prize, this time alone, for her preparation of 
pure uranium and defining its atomic weight. 
That same year a Radium Institute had been 
established in her honor in Warsaw and in 
1913 Marie returned to her homeland to re- 
ceive a heroine's welcome. 

Similar institute had been founded that 
same year in Paris and Madame Sklodowska- 
Curie devoted much time to its direction and 
organization. 

During the World War I she and her 
daughter Irene worked tirelessly in setting up 
radiological ambulances for the purpose of 
taking x-rays of the wounded. 

Although she never lived in Poland after 
1891, her interest in her beloved native land 
never flagged and she rejoiced that she lived 
to see her dream of a united and free Poland 
come true. Her loyalty and her love for the 
land of her origin were deep and abiding. 

In 1921, Madame Sklodowska-Curle came 
to the United States and American women 
presented her with a gram of radium and 
with a fund for her private use. Marie used 
the money for the rental of another gram 
of radium for the laboratory in Warsaw. 
When she visited the United States again in 
1929, to dedicate the Hepburn Hall of Chem- 
istry at St. Lawrence University, American 
friends presented her with money to purchase 
the gram of radium for Warsaw, thus freeing 
the original fund for her use. 

In 1932 she paid her last visit to her be- 
loved Poland to attend the dedication of the 
Radium Institute of Warsaw. 

Marie Sklodowska-Curie died on July 4, 
1934, in Paris. 

Marie Skiodowska-Curie is one of several 
women Nobel laureates. But she is the sole 
recipient of these highest rewards for her 
attainment in two discipiines—chemistry 
and physics. Other great honors came to her 
from all parts of the world—from learned 
societies, universities and colleges. 

It is somewhat tronic that she was refused 
admission to the French Academy of Science 
solely because she was a woman. And the 
medical faculty in Paris hesitated for a long 
time to nominate her Professor of Physics be- 
cause she was not a Frenchwoman by birth. 

A deeply moving and forever memorable 
tribute to this great scientist and humani- 
tarian was paid by President Sykes of St. 
Lawrence University when he conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science on her. 
He spoke of Mme. Skiodowska-Curle: 
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“Self effaced and devoted scientist, teacher 
and author, exemplar of the art of living 
while directing to beneficient ends powerful 
forces of nature, single and persistent in 
purpose, triumphant in research, hastening 
the march of civilization by the discovery 
of radium, inspired and inspiring idealist, 
practical dreamer.” 


The War on Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, while 
looking for complicated solutions to com- 
bat crime, we sometimes overlook the 
most direct and most meaningful. 

Law enforcement is only as strong as 
the strength of the local police force and 
the effectiveness of the individual police- 
man. If he is not given the tools and the 
incentive with which to do a good job, 
it is the law-abiding public that ulti- 
mately suffers. 

Therefore, it is interesting to learn 
the thoughts of Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark along these lines in a 
Parade magazine article by Jack Ander- 
son that appeared on November 5, 1967. 
In it, Mr. Clark states: 

Never have good police been so important 
to people. 


He goes on to say that money is des- 
perately needed to pay policemen ade- 
quate salaries, to give them intensive 
training, to provide them with modern 
equipment and to reorganized the anti- 
quated local police system. 

Mr. Clark is also quoted as warning 
that as long as the public is willing to 
spend only $4.2 billion for police, prisons 
and prosecutions, as contrasted with $12 
billion for alcohol, the streets and parks 
will continue to remain unsafe at night.” 

This is sage advice, and I commend 

its meaning. 
As the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress draws to a close, I urge my col- 
leagues to assign a high priority to the 
proposed Law Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice Assistance Act. This legisla- 
tion will not only aid local communities 
in the fight against crime—but it will 
serve notice that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not tolerate efforts to under- 
mine the law and order upon which our 
society is founded. 

This bill will not in and of itself put 
an end to criminal activities in the 
United States. It will, however, aid in 
the development of the skills and man- 
power necessary to reduce crime in our 
streets—to increase respect for law and 
order—by better equipping and making 
our police more effective. 

The legislation allocates Federal funds 
to States and units of local government 
for the continuation and innovation of 
programs to deal with crime. In so do- 
ing, it retains where it properly be- 
longs—the responsibility for action, 
namely on the States and political sub- 
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divisions, which are charged under 
State law with the responsibility for law 
enforcement. 

The House has passed a crime bill. In 
the closing weeks of the Congress. I hope 
the Senate will act favorably on this im- 
portant legislation. 


Address by Deputy Attorney General 
Warren Christopher, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex., November 2, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker 

When violence erupts, any city that 
planned to play it by ear will find that it is 
tone deat. 


This warning was given recently by 
Warren M. Christopher, Deputy Attorney 
General, in an address at Rice University 
in Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Christopher's credentials for ana- 
lyzing civil disorder are impressive. In 
1965 and 1966, he was vice chairman of 
the California commission which inves- 
tigated the Watts riots. Since joining the 
Department of Justice, he has dealt ex- 
tensively with problems surrounding the 
violence at Newark and Detroit. 

It is with this notation of his back- 
ground that I call attention to the Rice 
University address, which contains per- 
haps one of the most illuminating and 
thoughtful insights into the vital task of 
preventing and controlling civil disorder. 

I include this address in the RECORD 
and further urge that it be heeded by 
all in positions of leadership in our great 
urban areas: 

ADDRESS BY DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL WAR- 
REN CHRISTOPHER, RICE INSTITUTE, HOUSTON, 
TEX., NOVEMBER 2, 1967 
Last summer we witnessed domestic vio- 

lence, whiċh was national in scope and un- 

precedented in intensity. Riots caused the 

death of 85 people, injury to more than 3,200, 

and the arrest of 16,000. Destruction of prop- 

erty far exceeded $100 million. The riot-re- 
lated expenses of police and troops also ran 
into the millions. 

More important was the social cost of these 
disorders. The fear, bitterness and hate they 
generated cannot be measured with dollars, 
but surely they represent the kind of loss 
America can least afford. 

The hate-brokers—both black and white— 
are the beneficiaries of this domestic violence. 
Tt is their status that is enhanced by these 
disturbances; it is their power that thrives 
on death and destruction. The racism they 
preach cannot compete in the market place 
of ideas. Their theories cannot survive ra- 
tional analysis. Only in an atmosphere of 
violence can. their philosophy of hate gain 
acceptance. 

The extremists in the Negro community 
welcome these violent outbursts. They fit 
in with thelr assertion that the Negro must 
take to the streets to achieve political and 
economic power. While these extremists give 
lip service to the concept of violence as a last 
resort, violence is the only method they advo- 
cate. They have no other program. 
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White extremists also thrive on riots, Large 
scale destruction of property, looting, and 
arson give a false credibility to their asser- 
tion that the races can never live in peace. 
This has long been the philosophy of the 
radical right. 

The white and black extremists reinforce 
each other but they benefit no one else. They 
do not ald the Negro in securing his goals. 
They do not contribute to the community at 
large. They exacerbate rather than alleviate 
the conditions which cause civil disorder- 

Every civil disorder or riot reflects deep 
underlying causes and antecedent conditions. 
The factors which contribute to an erup- 
tion of violence in the ghetto have been de- 
yeloping for over three hundred years. The 
only permancnt solution is to eliminate these 
deep-rooted conditions. 

Tonight 1 do not Intend to speak of these 
underlying causes. The President's National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders will 
have a statement on this subject in the near 
future. I assure you their recommendations 
will be worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration and study. Without forecasting 
their recommendations, it is already plain 
that we must take urgent and expensive 
new measures to open up our society. 

Tonight, however, I will Umit my discus- 
sion to the short-run means of controlling 
riots. I do so in the conviction that unless we 
find short-run solutions, we may forfeit our 
opportunity to probe the deeper causes and 
to achieve long-term reforms. 

It would be misleading to suggest that 
there is such a thing as a typical riot, any 
more than there is a typical murder or typi- 
cal kidnapping. Yet a pattern has emerged 
over the last three years of domestic violence. 

In this pattern, the cycle of violence be- 
gins with an incident involving the police. 
Having racial overtones, the incident is soon 
distorted by rumors which flood the ghetto. 
As the rumor spreads, a crowd gathers, and 
there is an angry confrontation between the 
crowd and the police. 

In a flash of violence, the crowd explodes 
and launches a spasm of missile throwing 
and looting. Frequently, this initial violence 
erupts at widely-separated places, and some- 
times it occurs without our being able to 
identify the antecedent events. Soon there- 
after, the violence turns a sinister corner, 
and arson and sniping ensue. 

Our goal is to break this cycle of violence. 
Best of all, we would keep it from commenc- 
ing. 

To prevent the occurrence of a triggering 
incident is a tall task indeed. In the slum 
area of every major city, there are each day 
hundreds of arrests or other incidents which 
have a potential for distortion, 

Whether an incident begets violence de- 
pends, in the largest measure, on the state 
of communications and understanding be- 
tween the community and the police. This 
is sometimes referred to as “police-commu- 
nity relations”, but that shorthand expres- 
sion is a misnomer if it implies a kind of 
arm’s length bargaining, as if between two 
sovereign powers. 

What it must encompass is an open and 
easy channel of communication and & 
friendly and sympathetic understanding of 
common problems, Police and community 
must talk together. There must be a conver- 
sation not a lecture. Fear and hostility must 
be replaced by respect and understanding. 

Community relations is a two-way street 
in which both police and community bear a 
deep and challenging responsibility. But in 
the end, society will depend heavily on al- 
ready over-worked, woefully-underpaid po- 
licemen. Whether a routine arrest may be- 
come the spark for a conflagration will so 
often depend on the quality of the man with 
the badge. 

We need to build excellence in law en- 
forcement but we have not been willing to 
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Pay for it. The government estimated last 
Week that it now takes $9,000 per year for 
& family of four to maintain a moderate liv- 
ing standard. Yet the average policeman’s 
Salary is only $5,300 per year. 

Those simple facts speak with an emphatic 
Voice. No more effective step could be taken 
to prevent riots than to build excellence in 
Our police forces by paying competitive sal- 
aries. I should say in passing that this is a 
Principal purpose of the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act which was proposed by 
President Johnson and is now pending in 
Congress. 

The spreading of rumors is the second 
stage in the cycle of violence, There is evi- 
dence that rumors have played an important 
Tole in every major disturbance in the last 
three years. Those who riot tend to share 
& deep-felt animosity, a high level of frustra- 
tion, and a strong desire to let off steam. 
Rumors of alleged police brutality and other 
Provocations which fit their preconceived no- 
tions are embraced immediately and rein- 
force the violent pattern of behavior. 

During the Watts riot, for example, at the 
time of the initial incldent a woman who was 
arrested for assaulting an officer was wearing 
& barber's smock. The totally false rumor 
Was soon circulating that she was pregnant 
and had been roughly abused by police. 

In another major city last summer, a 
Policeman shot a young man who was slash- 
ing him with a knife. The rumor soon cir- 
Culated that the officer had shot the boy 
three times while he was lying face down 
and helpless on the ground. 

What can be done about these provocative 
and destructive rumors? First, it is clear that 
they could not flourish in a city in which 
there is a high leyel of communication and 
understanding between police and commu- 
nity. In such a situation, the rumors would 
Not be believable or believed. 

In less ideal circumstances, we must de- 
Velop special means to dispel and counter- 
act the rumors. 

The first imperative is for the local officials 
to get the facts. A blind, uninformed defense 
of official conduct can be as inflammatory as 
the rumor itself. If there is evidence of mis- 
Conduct by law enforcement officers, a 
Prompt investigation and effective dis- 
Ciplinary action should be guaranteed. If the 
Tumor is without foundation, urgent and ex- 
traordinary steps should be taken to com- 
Municate the true facts. Frequently, it will 
be desirable to make all the evidence avail- 
able to leading Negroes who have the confi- 
dence of their community. 

For example, in one city a Negro man was 
found dead in his cell. Word spread through- 
Out the Negro community that he had been 
shot. To counteract these rumors, the Coun- 
ty Sheriff initiated a tour of the cell area and 
Teported to five Negro clergymen whose 
Spokesman subsequently appeared on TV. 
In a parallel television interview the County 
Coroner indicated that the cause of death 
Was definitely not the result of any external 
Physical injury. These immediate actions by 
local officials greatly lessened the possibility 
of trouble. 

The press will play a vital role in the rumor 
Problem, There can be no doubt that, on 
Occasions, overreporting of inflammatory in- 
Cidents during the initial stages of a riot 
have contributed to its growth. Recognizing 
this fact, ground rules have been voluntarily 
adopted by local media in several cities for 
the coverage of stories that are likely to con- 
tribute to racial disturbances. One of the 
Valuable rules adopted in some communities 
has been an agreement to hold for 30 min- 
utes news related to racial violence. Such a 
Tule is designed to give police an opportunity 
to establish control and preclude entry by 
Others into the troubled area, 

While yoluntary ground rules are desir- 
able, we think that a complete ban on re- 
Porting incidents with racial overtones would 
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be most unwise. If an event is newsworthy, 
it must be reported to retain the confidence 
of all the communities involved. 

That confidence is an essential foundation 
for the role which the media can provide in 
debunking rumors, When public officials have 
the facts, they should make them available 
for prompt dissemination by TV, radio, and 
newspapers. Fast, accurate reporting of the 
true state of affairs is probably the best 
antidote to poisonous rumors in the ghetto. 

If the police are skillful, if there is com- 
munication and understanding between 
police and community, H the press has been 
informative rather than inflammatory, if the 
rumors have been stopped in their tracks— 
the catalyst may be absent and there may be 
no explosion. 

Should the explosion come, it will be a 
stern test of a city’s preparations, a grim 
challenge to its capacity to survive, There is 
no choice but to prepare, When violence 
erupts, any city that planned only to “play 
it by ear” will find that it is tone deaf. 

A vital part of the advance preparation is 
an intelligence operation. Once disorder 
arises, there will be no time to develop 
sources of information or devise methods for 
evaluating it. Sources and methods for sys- 
tematic evaluation should be developed now. 

During the critical hours, sound decisions 
will require that the police identify the 
volume of riot- connected activity, the trends 
in such activity, the critical areas, and the 
deviations from normal patterns. In Detroit, 
one of our first acts was to establish an in- 
cident barometer so that we could measure 
each half hour of riot activity against an 
earlier riot period or against normal condi- 
tions. 

Advance preparations must also focus on 
legal questions. Doubt about the legal pow- 
ers of public officials has often contributed 
to confusion and delay in a riot situation. 
Among the legal questions which ought to 
be resolved in advance are these: By whom 
and under what circumstances can a state 
of emergency be declared? What is the power 
of local officials to prohibit the sale of guns, 
of gasoline, of liquor? What needs to be 
done to call for assistance from police forces 
or fire department in adjacent communities, 
from the state police, from the National 
Guard, or from the Federal Government? 
And what legal powers do these outside per- 
sonnel have to detain suspects or make ar- 
rests? What legal papers should be drawn 
in advance? 

When a riot comes, the time is past for 
poring over the law books or enacting new 
legislation. The responsible officials must be 
ready to choose quickly, and the legality of 
the various alternatives must be clear. 

The command structure of law enforce- 
ment forces must be worked out in ad- 
vance. Controlling a riot is likely to require 
the joint efforts of city police, county sher- 
ifs, state police, and perhaps National 
Guard. The tense scene at a command cen- 
ter will be complicated by the presence of 
high elective officials. 

In the circumstances, it is imperative that 
riot contro] forces should be under a sin- 
gle command with a single headquarters, 
all agreed to long in advance. There is no 
time for bickering or indecision, no room 
for confusion or controversy among the 
leadership. 

Advance preparations must Include plans 
for coordination and communications among 
law enforcement agencies. Some cities have 
been greatly hampered in riot control be- 
cause the different law enforcement forces 
were on separate radio networks with no 
means of intercommunication. This can pro- 
duce great delay and duplication when law 
enforcement is stretched thin and a city can 
least afford it. 


Preparation would not be complete with- 
out the development of a tactical plan. Any 
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plan must be fiexible, but there must be ad- 
vance consideration of the following items: 

The deployment of the maximum number 
of men using the required amount of force 
but no more than that; 

The sealing off of areas of violence and 
establishment of perimeter check points; 

The imposition of a curfew; 

The closing of liquor, gasoline, and gun 
stores; 

The contingent use of water or chemical 
agents; 

Arrest and detention procedures. 

In a riot, when looting gives way to arson 
and arson is joined by sniping, the prob- 
lem of law enforcement is severely aggra- 
vated. We have learned. much from our early 
responses to this deadly and dangerous 
sniping, It is not a useful technique to em- 
ploy massive firepower against many high 
buildings. Nor is it useful to plunge whole 
areas into darkness on the theory that this 
provides protection against snipers. These 
techniques endanger lives and aggravate 
tensions without being effective. 

Effective action against snipers must be- 
gin with a realistic evaluation of their lo- 
cation and numbers. Because sniping is a 
phenomenon of the late riot period, fear 
and fatigue often combine to produce a 
vastly exaggerated estimate of the amount 
of sniping. 

Once the location of the sniper has been 
identified, the best technique developed to 
date has been to surround the building in- 
volved and to go into it to root the sniper 
out. If sniper fire is to be returned, it 
should be done by an expert marksman who 
has visual contact with the sniper. 

In the unhappy events of the last three 
summers, law enforcement has learned valu- 
able lessons in the tactics to be employed in 
controlling domestic violence. There is not 
time to discuss them in detall tonight. 
Earlier this week the Attorney General an- 
nounced that at the direction of President 
Johnson a series of conferences will be held 
this winter to share the knowledge developed, 
Before winter is out, these meetings will in- 
volve police and public officials from every 
major metropolitan area in the United States. 

By way of summary, I have offered these 
thoughts as ways for a city to enhance its 
ability to break the cycle of violence which 
marks a riot. 

First, a city should build excellence in its 
police force by a financial commitment which 
reflects the true importance of law enforce- 
ment to the community. 

Second, every effort should be bent to im- 
prove the communications and understand- 
ing between the community and the police. 

Third, we must devise new mechanisms to 
dispel and counteract the rumors which fan 
the flames of disorder. 


Fourth, intensive advance preparations 
should be made for dealing with domestic 
violence. Such advance plans are necessary 
in the fields of intelligence, legal proclama- 
tions and emergency orders, command and 
coordination of law enforcement agencies, 
and the tactics and strategy to be employed. 

As I conclude, may I note that we hear 
these days, from sources which should know 
better, the quixotic idea that riots serve a 
useful purpose in drawing our national at- 
tention to urban problems. Indeed we even 
hear the riots excused and defended on the 
ground that they are an articulate cry for 
help from the ghetto. This Is both pernicious 
and foolish. We can no more condone the 
violence than we can acquiesce in the con- 
ditions which spawn the violence. 

The simple fact is that everyone loses when 
there is a riot. Violence makes it much more 
dificult, not easier, to address the urgent 
urban problems. The legacy of hate and bit- 
terness and fear which follows in the wake 
of violence is an impediment, sometimes a 
fatal obstruction, to progress in education, in 
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employment, in housing, in all the areas 
where remedial action is so essential. 

The improvement of ghetto conditions 
through reform in education, employment, 
and housing is a difficult and demanding road 
for all segments of society. But there is no 
shorter route. The avenues of violence and 
lawlessness all lead to a dead end. If we are 
to travel this difficult road, we must take 
every precaution to insure that violence and 
disorder along the route do not prevent us 
from reaching our destination together. 


Carrier Adm. J. J. “Jocko” Clark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a book that has 
recently been released entitled Carrier 
Admiral,” written by a great naval hero 
of this Nation, Adm. J. J. “Jocko” Clark 
USN, retired. In his book Adm. Jocko“ 
Clark states that he endeavors to call 
the shots as he sees them” and may I say 
he did just that. Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford was quoted as saying: 

I can think of no living naval officer more 
qualified to discuss the qualities of combat 
leadership than “Jocko” Clark. 


Another great American, Gen. Mark 
Clark, was also quoted as saying: 

If I were to order my friend “Jocko” Clark 
to take his flagship the USS. Missouri up 
the Yalu River his answer would be: “Aye 
Aye, sir.” 


I recommend this book to any student 
of naval airpower and I applaud Ad- 
miral Clark for bringing this important 
subject so factually to the attention of 
the American public. 
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Mellons Add $20 Million to Art Gift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES. G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to insert in the 
Recorp the article from the Pittsburgh 
Press, of Tuesday, November 7; 1967. 

The American people, as well as we 
Pittsburghers, are grateful for the fine 
patriotism, civic spirit, and dedication 
to the arts, education, and many good 
causes of the Mellon family. 

The article follows: 

MELLONS App $20 MILLION. ro ART Girt 

WaASHINGTON.—The son and daughter of 
the late Andrew Mellon of Pittsburgh have 
donated 20 million dollars to build an addi- 
tion to the National Gallery of Art here. 

The new endowment comes from Paul Mel- 
lon of Upperville, Va., and Mrs. Ailsa Mel- 
lon Bruce, former wife of the U.S, am- 
bassador to Britain. 

It was a gift from their financier father 
of his 50-million-dollar art collection, plus 
15 million dollars in construction funds, 
that established the National Gallery 30 years 


Andrew Mellon was U.S. treasury secretary 
during the 1920s. 

The addition being bullt by his children 
will house a center for advanced study in 
the visual arts for teachers and scholars 
from all parts of the world. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


November 8, 1967 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 91 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed theirresidences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Maryland Bridge Named for Former 
Maryland Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

ADDRESS By Gov. SPRO T. AGNEW AT DEDICA- 
TION OF WILLIAM PRESTON LANE, JR., ME- 
MORIAL BRIDGE, SANDY Pornt, MD., NOVEM- 
BER 9, 1967 
Today, we officially dedicate in name a 

bridge that in inspiration and spirit has long 

been dedicated to William Preston Lane, Jr., 

Governor of Maryland from 1947 to 1951. 
When this imposing span across the Ches- 

apeake Bay opened to traffic on July 30, 1952, 

it marked the first physical connection be- 

tween Maryland’s Eastern and Western 

Shores, a feat of unprecedented engineering 

genius. Even more, it signified the success- 

ful culmination of over a half century of 
vision and struggle to achieve this purpose. 

Even before the advent of the motor vehi- 
cle, sketchy preliminary studies were made 
to span the Bay by bridge. It was the unful- 
filled dream of private interests during the 
first quarter of this Century, and of State 
Officials during the Ritchie and Nice admin- 
istrations in the 1930's. America’s entry into 
World War II caused a shelving of plans to 
finance and construct such a span. 

To William Preston Lane, Jr, assuming 
Office immediately after the war, the con- 
struction of a single, mighty span uniting 
Maryland's shores was not to be forgotten 
or postponed. For he had heroic dreams for 
Maryland, and a hero’s courage to trans- 
form the ideal into the real, 

Governor Lane was faced with the chal- 
lenge of moving Maryland out of the post- 
war lethargy; of providing services in many 
fields and modernizing facilities delayed by 
the war emergency; of helping a people and 
an economy adjust from wartime production 
to peacetime consumption. 

The leadership and courage he displayed 
in bolstering the State's financial structure, 
in the face of public bitterness and even 
hostility, will long be remembered. So will 
his vision in building the-Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, which was his greatest dream and 
aspiration ...for no man better under- 
stood what a Bay bridge could do for Mary- 
land, 

Today, the impact of this bridge in terms 
of added convenience to Maryland's citizens 
and added impetus to Maryland's economy 
is self-evident. Since the Bay bridge opened 
to traffic in 1952, almost 48 million motor 
vehicles have travelled across it; over 867 
million in toll income has been collected. 

Even more significant has been the eco- 
nomic growth on the Eastern Shore, gen- 
erated to a tremendous extent by the bridge. 
The development of Ocean City—the East- 
ern Shore's resort mecca—offers evidence 
that the bridge has been a catalyst to Mary- 
land's tourist industry. In 1952, Ocean City’s 
assessable base was approximately $10.7 mil- 
lion, Today it is $58.6 million—a growth of 
almost 600 per cent. Admission and amuse- 
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ment receipts from Ocean City reveal identi- 
cal results. Since 1952, consumer volume has 
leaped almost 600 per cent. 

So great has been the success of Eastern 
Shore resorts and commerce, so tremendous 
the increase in summertime traffic, that the 
present bridge has been unable to sustain 
the demands placed upon it, especially dur- 
ing the tourist season. Within a decade of Its 
opening, the traffic volumes nearly doubled; 
and as the traffic grew so did the frequency 
and duration of delays. The very same tour- 
ists who had first been attracted to the East- 
ern Shore by the convenience of the Bay 
bridge suddenly found themselves repelled 
by traffic jams that transformed the dualized 
access highways on each side of the Bay into 
vast parking lots. 

Twelve successful years had brought the 
bridge to the point of diminishing capability 
and the State Roads Commission was chal- 
lenged to revitalize Governor Lane's vision. 
Governor Tawes and the 1966 General As- 
sembly acted immediately and decisively, 
providing authorization to construct a 
parallel span. Their efforts merit recognition 
and tribute. 

Fortunately, the newly apportioned Gen- 
eral Assembly, the new administration, the 
State Roads Commission, and every mem- 
ber of Maryland's Congressional delegation— 
save one—were also heirs to Governor Lane's 
vision of the future and courageous com- 
mitment to progress. There was to be no re- 
treat to the past of the Sandy Point-Mata- 
peake Ferry, nor even any temporizing in 
the present—pretending like ostriches that 
if we ignored the problem it would dissolve 
or disappear. 

In the enactment of legislation authoriz- 
ing the construction of three additional Bay 
bridges and a second Baltimore Harbor Tun- 
nel, the 1967 General Assembly echoed and 
exemplified the heroic vision and courage of 
Governor Lane, the perception of Governor 
Ritchie, and the perseverance of Governor 
Nice, whose administration started develop- 
ing our present comprehensive network of 
toll facilities. 

The legislation reviving the State’s bridge 
and tunnel plans this year—after a careful 
second look—was, in my opinion, in the 
finest tradition of representative democ- 
racy ...a tradition brilliantly expressed by 
the Eighteenth Century jurist, Edmund 
Burke, when he wrote: “Your representative 
owes you not his industry only, but his Judg- 
ment; and he betrays instead of serving you, 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

Governor William Preston Lane, Jr., always 
acted on this tradition. He never betrayed his 
constituents and constantly justified their 
confidence by refusing to compromise his 
conscience. But to preserve his conscience, he 
forfeited his political future and paid the 
heaviest penalty an electorate can exact— 
political defeat. He sacrificed his political life 
to strengthen his State, to do what was right 
and necessary. Historians will never record 
that William Preston Lane, Jr., governed his 
state the longest, but they may very well 
judge that he governed Maryland the best. 

A passage in the Book of Mark reads: “A 
prophet is not without honor, but in his 
own country, and among his own kin...” and 
perhaps it should have been added “within 
his own time.” Such was the political fate of 
William Preston Lane, Jr. 

But, I believe that Governor Lane under- 
stood that in time his programs would be 
vindicated, his vision appreciated, his record 
honored. Much of the progress that he 


generated was intangible, for the Lane ad- 
ministration was preoccupied with recovery, 
with shoring up the past and building foun- 
dations for the future. Yet one great, tangible 
monument stood to honor this man who 
dared to dream the impossible dream“ 
and Governor Lane cherished this steel and 
concrete symbol of all he had accomplished. 

It is told that shortly after his defeat for a 
second term, he took several members of his 
staff on a boat ride. As the State Yacht sailed 
beneath the Bay bridge where the superstruc- 
ture was grandly rising, he surveyed the mas- 
sive expanse of steel with great pride and 
emotion. With tears in his eyes, he told those 
closest to him, That's one thing they can't 
take away from Pres Lane.” 

In that hour, he knew that recognition, ap- 
preciation and gratitude—like progress and 
the future—were inevitable. Present and 
future generations will recognize his name 
and remember—above all else—that it was 
Governor William Preston Lane’s vision that 
united Maryland's shores. 

Today, in renaming this great span—The 
William Preston Lane, Jr., Memorial Bridge— 
we formally and officially commemorate his 
wisdom, strength and courage. In this act his 
State pays him honor long overdue. Even 
more, today Maryland acknowledges and as- 
sures at last—in name as well as in spirit— 
that the first Bay bridge “is one thing that 
they can’t take away from Pres Lane.” 


Tribute to Gov. John J. McKeithen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, over 1 million voters in Louisi- 
ana, approximately 75 percent of the to- 
tal registered voters, went to the polls to 
cast their vote for Governor. 

Of the million plus who voted, over 

800,000 cast a vote of confidence for Gov. 
John J. McKeithen, over four opponents. 
Thus, Governor McKeithen will become 
the first Governor in this century to suc- 
ceed himself as chief of state in Louisi- 
ana. 
This massive vcte was not only a vote 
of confidence in a young, aggressive Gov- 
ernor, but a vote of approval of the man- 
ner in which he has conducted the chief 
executive office of this State. History will 
undoubtedly record him as one of Lou- 
isiana’s greatest Governor and, indeed, a 
well-merited recordation, 

On Monday night the people of New 
Orleans poured out more than one thou- 
sand strong at a testimonial dinner to 
pay tribute to him. Former Gov. Terry 
Sanford, of North Carolina, an old friend 
of Governor McKeithen, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He paid just tribute and 
poured admiration upon his friend. It 
was Governor McKeithen, however, who, 
im a brilliant speech, sounded the tocsin 
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of the future and lighted the way to a 
new Louisiana—Louisiana proud of its 
past but prouder of the hope it places in 
the future. 

I was privileged to attend the testi- 
monial in honor of Governor McKeithen, 
and was so taken by his inspirational ad- 
dress that I want to share it with the 
Members of this body, 

Therefore, I am placing it here in the 
Recorp so that all who desire may read 
and be inspired as I was when I heard 
Governor McKeithen deliver it: 

Gov. JOHN J. McKerrHen’s REMARKS AT NEw 
ORLEANS TESTIMONIAL 


Thank you for leaving your families and 
your homes on this cool November evening. 
I would be less than honest if I did not tell 
you I am deeply moved and greatly honored 
that you have done so, ? 

On behalf of my own family and myself, 
may I acknowledge our gratitude and our 
feelings of warmth for you all, feelings that 
the simple language which I possess makes 
it dificult to truly express. 

Louisiana is at last a new force to be reck- 
oned with in the affairs of this nation. 
Finally have we demonstrated a political ma- 
turity that proclaims to all the world that 
we have come of age and that never again 
will appeal to the differences in men, never 
again will the false call for a return to the 
good old days, lull our people into a Rip Van 
Winkle sleep, always to be followed by the 
tragic awakening and realization that the ex- 
ploitation of our differences have held to- 
morrow from us, and the knowledge that 
the good old days will not suffice in a world 

for action and for now! 

Yesterday is a luxury that Louisiana can- 
not afford. Never again must we burn our- 
selves out like meteors trying to turn back 
the hands of the clock, Time is the most re- 
lentless of all forces and heaven help that 
people who do not march unafraid to the 
beat of her drum. 

Our past is a noble one. But it is the past! 
Thus let us revere it and celebrate it, but 
let no man take haven in it. For the past can 
all too easily become a romantic graveyard 
of meaningless contemplation and wishful 
thinking. It is proper that there be dream- 
ers in our society, but let us be on guard that 
society itself does not become a dreamer. 

Yes, we have come of age, restless in deter- 
mination, burning with zeal, straining at the 
bit to make up for the wasted years, the spent 
energies, the useless bloodletting that me- 
morialized our past, making of it a tragedy of 
men climbing anthills while mountains stood 
waiting; of a people crossing brooks while 
rivers went wanting; of a society satisfying 
itself with the ceiling of a room, while be- 
yond lay the very stars. 

Never again must we allow ourselves to be 
torn apart, compartmentalized away from 
each other, transformed into a sad species 
that looked with suspicion upon those who 
differed from -us or whose color or politics 
or religion was not our own. Louisiana is big 
enough for all men who love their country 
and who love Louisiana! Let us fuse together 
the strengths and the talents of our society 
and let us proceed upon our way as one 
great people. 

The time has come for the empty cliché, 
meaningless mumbo-jumbo couched in 
pseudo philosophy or frenzied invective, to 
be silent forever. For while we love with our 
hearts it is with our minds that we must 
reason and think and give meaning to our 
own existence. 

Nor will this state be a haven for those 
who would disrupt the law—or those who 
would be the law. There is no place in Loui- 
siana for the mob regardless of the cause it 
espouses, the costumes it wears or the color 
of its skin. 

Because we are a state re-born we say to 
the rest of these United States that never 
again may Louisiana be safely put into a bot- 
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tle like some biological speciman because of 
where we liè upon a map. Nor can anyone 
safely give to us attributes that belong to a 
yesterday, that we did not forge and by do- 
ing so deny to us a tomorrow that we have 
earned with blood and toil. 

Nor must any political entity or party look 
for Louisiana to blindly join im a game of 
follow the leader based on historic precedent 
or geographic locales. Louisiana is a part of 
this union, but within those constitutional 
confines we must follow that course that is 
best first for America but also for the peo- 
ple of Louisiana. 

Thus must the Governor's race which was 
decided in this state only three days ago have 
as its inevitable result no victor and no van- 
quished. If wounds remain let us bind them 
up. If anger exists let us extend the hand of 
good will. Our past is pocked with unending 
vendettas, let us not be guilty of similar sin. 

We ask only that those who love this na- 
tion and this state join with us so that if 
elecions must have victors, let it be the peo- 
ple who have won. 

The mountain tops are not beyond us. 
Louisiana’s long night has ended. The sun 
breaks in the heavens. Let us then stand to- 
gether unafraid, determined, proud! No long 
satisfied with the promise of tomorrow but 
anxious to get to our task which must be to 
claim the day at hand. 

There is nobility in our cause. There will 
be right in our method. Our state stands 
poised on the launching pad of earth and 
the countdown is ending. Let us go now to 
claim the stars, 


The Ten Commandments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a splen- 
did column which appeared recently in 
the Bronx Home News. Written by a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Dennis Willinger, 
the column quotes an inspiring set of 
“Ten Commandments of Good Will.“ In 
these days when the Nation is so divided 
and hatreds run rampant, these particu- 
lar Ten Commandments are worth read- 
ing, studying, and remembering. 

Mr. Willinger’s column follows: 

Tue Ten COMMANDMENTS 
(By Dennis Willinger) 

The pictures of agonizing human suffering 
and pain which we are seeing on television 
and in the newspapers are shocking, sad- 
dening, and heartbreaking. The world is in a 
sickening turmoil and conyulsion inflicted 
py the germs of hunger, hatred, and preju- 

ce. 

Poverty, hopelessness, and despair are the 
breeding hotbeds for all these ills. No in- 
fant is born with these afflictions. These 
are man-made conditions which are now en- 
dangering man's body and soul... every 
man’s body and soul. Nobody can turn his 
head to careless isolation nor concernless 
passivity. The whole atmosphere is poisoned 
and polluted with violence, destruction, con- 
flict, and distrust. 

The spirit of good will and the will to seek 
solutions and reconciliation seem to be al- 
most forgotten virtues. These are sober days 
of rededication for all men of good will. 
Only with every individual's determination, 
interest, and participation in community af- 
fairs and human efforts can we right the 
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wrongs. All of us are responsible for the state 
of the nation and the world. 

Let us remember that after our momentary 
indignation and anger die down, after the 
ugly and cruel pictures are moved away 
from our eyes, after our outraged consciences 
simmer down to normalcy ... then the suffer- 
ings and causes are still there. And these 
problems will not be solved, and will not go 
away without our personal awareness and 
involvement. 

We must feel the burdens and the pains of 
others, and also the guilt. If we renounce the 
feelings of compassion and concern for fellow 
human beings, we must feel the burning pain 
of shame. If we choose to be indifferent, mute, 
and silent when we could reach out to help, 
speak for responsibility, and call for under- 
standing and action . . . then also must we 
feel the burning pain of shame. 

On July 31, the Monday after the day of 
prayer for racial peace, the New York Times 
had a solemn report about the services in the 
churches, synagogues, and other places of 
worship. Temple Emanu-el at Fifth Avenue 
and 65 Street was open for a special service. 
There, the Rev. Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi 
of the congregation, said that all responsible 
citizens, whatever their race, creed or na- 
tionality, are agreed that the rioting, the 
burning, the looting, the shooting, the snip- 
ing, and the senseless murders that have 
erupted in the cities throughout the land 
must be stopped whenever and wherever they 


occur. 

Dr. Mark called for a massive program, a 
crash program to right the wrongs of the last 
three or four hundred years. During the serv- 
ice Rabbi Roland B. Sobel read “The Ten 
Commandments of Good Will” which were 
composed during World War II by the late 
Rev. Dr. Walter M. Kirk, Methodist official 
of the National Council of Churches. They 
are as follows: 

1. I will respect all men and women re- 
gardless of race and religion. 

2. I will t and defend my neighbor 
and my neighbor’s children against the 
ravages of racial and religious bigotry. 

3. I will exemplify in my own life the spirit 
of good will and understanding. 

4. I will challenge the philosophy of racial 
superiority by whomsoever it may be pro- 
claimed, whether they be kings, dictators, or 
demagogues. 

5. I will not be misled by the lying propa- 
ganda of those who seek to set race against 
the race or nation against nation. 

6. I will refuse to support any organiza- 
tion that has for its purpose the spreading 
of anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, or anti- 
Protestantism. 

7. I will establish comradship with those 
who seek to exalt the spirit of love and 
reconciliation throughout the world. 

8. I will attribute to those who differ from 
me the same degree of sincerity that I claim 
for myself. 

9. I will uphold the civil rights and re- 
ligious liberties of all citizens and groups 
whether I agree with them or not. 

10, I will do more than live and let live— 
I will live and help live. 

These Ten Commandments” express with 
clarity and simplicity the moral responsibil- 
ity of every individual. They give an ethical 
guiding point to a personal conduct and be- 
havior for the common good against evil. 
They call for personal action, crystallizing 
the scope and importance of the powers of 
each man. They call for deeds, for doing, for 
implementing for helping. 

These Commandments should be reprinted 
and distributed in our churches, synagogues, 
schools, institutions, banks, unions, stores, 
and homes. Everywhere they should remind 
us of our moral responsibility every day. 

Without good will there can be no good 
deeds. Without a citizenry moved and in- 
fluenced by good will on the individual level, 
no law for the good of all can be inspired 
or implemented. Yes, we are our brothers’ 
keepers and no man is an island unto him- 
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self. The spirit of good will is our reservoir, 
our fortress. It can alarm our conscience and 
can give us strength and courage to turn the 
tide. 


How To Get To Know Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress has been confronted 
with the questions, “How can I make my 
views known to my Congressman?” 
“What influence do I have as an individ- 
ual?” “Does my one vote really matter?” 

These and other questions have been 
ably discussed by a veteran employee of 
the House of Representatives, Louise 
Maxienne Dargans, before the National 
Council of Negro Women on Wednesday, 
November 8, 1967. 

By virtue of her many years of ex- 
perience on Capitol Hill, as administra- 
tive assistant to a Representative, as 
chief clerk to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, and in her current 
position as director of research for that 
same committee, Miss Dargans is emi- 
nently qualified to provide expert an- 
swers to those questions. 

I am pleased to insert the text of her 
informative and interesting remarks in 
the Record, for they offer valuable 
guidelines to aid and stimulate the in- 
dividual citizen toward a fuller participa- 
tion in his government: 

How To Ger To Know Your CONGRESSMAN 
(Delivered to the leadership-training seminar 
of the National Councll of Negro Woman, 

Wednesday, November 8, 1967, by Dr. 

Louise Maxienne Dargans, director of re- 

search, Committee on Education and Labor, 

U.S. House of Representatives) 

There is no more important person to a 
Congressman than you, his constituent. It is 
to represent you that he was sent to Wash- 
ington in the first place, and he knows that 
to stay there he must continue to learn 
your views and attempt to meet your needs. 
Or, as & prominent Senator has said, “The 
most powerful lobby in the Nation is you.” 

But, like any lobby, you will have no in- 
fluence at all if you don't take an active in- 
terest in local and national affairs and tet 
your Congressman know what your views are. 
Too many people think that the process of 
government in this country is so huge and 
so complex that their individual voices will 
have absolutely no effect. But this is like a 
mechanic who throws up his hands in despair 
over a car which is not in good running 
condition, all because he doesn't realize that 
one new spark plug may make a great deal of 
difference in the cars performance. Every 
volce—and every vote—does count, and the 
only way our democratic system of govern- 
ment can work is for citizens like your- 
selyes. to become interested in and involved 
with the affairs of their community. 

You can influence decision-making in 
Washington, A visit to your Representative 
and two Senators can be a very rewarding 
and satisfying experience. It can be the be- 
ginning of a long and fruitful relationship 
with your elected Representatives. Or it may 
be a frustrating experience. But whatever the 
results, you will have taken an important 
step in bringing your views before those who 
help to make the life and death decisions 
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facing our world today. It can be the first 
step in your own political career. 

You may ask, then, what this has to do 
with government at the national level. Every 
so-called “national problem” is in reality a 
patchwork quilt of local, community issues. 
And the only way the problems can be solved 
is by solving them in each community. The 
Federal Government can provide incentives 
for local action—and money is a good one 
but it can't take the place of the good citizens 
and the local leaders who must actually 
tackle the problem with their ideas and 
energy. 

The late President Kennedy once said: 
“Today the complications of national and in- 
ternational politics make politicians of all of 
us. Today, every citizen, regardless of his 
interest in politics, holds office’; every one of 
us is in a position of responsibility; and, in 
the final analysis, the kind of government 
we get depends upon how we fulfill those 
responsibilities.” 

As I indicated at the outset of my remarks, 
one of your most direct lines of communica- 
tion with government officials in Washington 
is through your Congressman. He was elected 
to represent your interests in the naitonal 
government, and he will want to help you 
out if he can. But, you may ask, how do you 
go about getting in contact with your Con- 
gressman? 

Remember, first of all, that he wants to 
have your honest and thoughtful opinions— 
they can be most helpful to him in indicating 
how he should approach a given issue or 
problem in Congress. But, remember, too, 
that he is a very busy man and do not be 
disapopinted if, when you visit his office in 
Washington, he is unable to take time out 
from his scheduled activities to talk with 
you. He will if he can, but this is not always 
possible. In this case, a chat with one of 
his office aides may be just as good away of 
convenying your views to the Member—and 
often a lot faster! 

THE INTERVIEW IN WASHINGTON 
Making the appointment 


It is best to write in advance, telling your 
Congressman when you will be in Washing- 
ton and asking for an appointment. Give 
him alternatives, The address: 

Senator Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., 20515; and Represent- 
ative House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 

The House transacts most of its major 
business Tuesdays through Thursdays. Sat- 
urday afternoon and Sunday are the least 
likely times for interviews. 

The best hours to see your Congressman 
are usually before he goes to a Committee 
meeting at 10 a.m., or in late afternoon, after 
the session has concluded. The House and 
Senate usually convene about noon and may 
meet for a few minutes or for 10 to 12 hours, 
depending on the legislative schedule. If you 
cannot see the Member in his office, you may 
call him off the Senate or House floor. 

During the closing days of a session, Mem- 
bers of both Houses are extremely busy and 
it is very difficult to see them. Some are in 
town even when Congress is not in session. 

When you arrive in Washington 


Telephone the Member's office, at CApitol 
4-3121, to confirm your appointment, or to 
make it, if necessary. 


Planning the interview 


General conversation is a good opener, but 
let your Congressman know soon that you 
want to discuss specific ideas or legislation. 

As a rule, no more than two or three sub- 
jects should be discussed in one interview. Be 
prepared with background information and 
know something of the Member's voting rec- 
ord. You have a much better chance of af- 
lecting the Congressman's thinking on a 
subject if you talk to him before his opinions 
have been formed. 

The staffs of your local NAACP, Urban 
League, or League of Women Voters will try 
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to help you be informed on the issues and 

the Member’s voting record if you stop by 

their office before visiting your Congressman. 
The interview 


Be on time. Be positive. Be constructive. 
Be friendly. Begin with areas of agreement. 
Commend him for stands he has taken of 
which you approve. 

State your views clearly and concisely. Tell 
of personal experiences you have had which 
illustrate your points. Congressmen are in- 
terested in what people back home are think- 
ing. Tell him if your church, organization or 
club has taken a stand on the issue under 
discussion. Many Members are especially in- 
terested in what high school and college stu- 
dents are thinking. 

Don't. be afraid to take a stand based on 
religion and morality, and state it forcefully. 
Often the depth of conviction behind the 
words can be more persuasive than the words 
themselves. 

Suggest that he do some specific thing, like 
voting for or against a pending bill, sponsor- 
ing a bill, inserting an article in the Congres- 
sional Record, or meeting with some particu- 
lar group when he returns home. 

If possible, leave the Senator or Represent- 
ative some printed material which summar- 
izes at least some of the points you want to 
make, This might be your own statement, a ` 
statement of an organization, or a reprint of 
a newspaper or magazine article. Don’t as- 
sume that because you have seen the article 
he has. 

If the Senator or Representative is not 
available, talk to his assistant. These people 
are often very knowledgeable, and quite in- 
fluential in helping form the Member's views. 
At the very least you will have a better op- 
portunity to hear where the Member stands 
on particular issues as reflected by his assist- 
ant's comments. 

Most people, though, will not have the op- 
portunity to come to Washington to express 
their views In person. For them, then, a letter 
is the most satisfactory means of communi- 
cating their opinions. Here are a few basic 
ground rules to follow, which will help make 
your letters as effective as possible. 

1. First of all, make sure that you're writ- 
ing to the right man. Your letter won't carry 
much weight if it’s had to be readdressed sim- 
ply because the man to whom you're writing 
has no jurisdiction over the subject in which 
you're interested! (Or if he doesn't even 
represent your district!) Remember that a 
Congressman cannot do anything about State 
laws. 

2. Secondly, write legibly—a Member is 
unlikely to be influenced if he can’t read your 
letter. 

3. Know your subject—and don't try to 
cover every possible issue upon which you've 
ever had an idea in one letter. Read the 
newspapers, editorial comments, and news 
magazines intelligently, and inform your- 
self on both sides of the issue. Watch the 
public affairs programs on television and 
discuss your views with your friends and 
neighbors, 

4. Be specific—tell the Congressman in 
your own words how a particular piece of 
legislation or an administrative action will 
affect you and your family. 

5. Be reasonable—and don't threaten the 
Member with discourteous language or by 
saying, “I'll never vote for you again ii. 
The Congressman is much more likely to pay 
heed to a courteous, well-thought-out mes- 
sage than to a “crackpot letter,“ which gets 
thrown into what many Members call their 
“nut letter files,” or File 13, the wastebasket. 

6. Time your letters to be most effective. 
If there is a particular bill in which you're 
interested, write to express your views either 
in support of or in opposition to it while 
it is still in committee. After the bill has 
been reported out of committee, it is much 
more difficult for the Con to suggest 
changes in it (although if it is still possible, 
of course, provided the House Rules Com- 
mittee is permitting floor amendments to 
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the bill). Recognize, too, that tue Member 
has much more influence over legislation 
considered by one of his own committees 
than on measures which are before other 
committees. 

7. Finally, don’t expect to win every 
battle. Your legislator is not representing 
you alone. Others among his constituents 
may have just as strong views and vital in- 
terests on the opposite side of the issue. His 
job is to weigh these often conflicting in- 
terests and try to achieve a fair compromise. 
Then, too, the Congressman’s personal 
judgment must come into the picture. On 
some occasions he may feel it is his duty 
to buck the prevailing sentiment of his dis- 
trict. As the 18th century British statesman 
Edmund Burke put it in his rebuke to the 
voters of Bristol: Tour representative owes 
you, not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment; and he betrays instead of serving you 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

A Member of Congress, more recently and 
in more earthy terms, phrased the same 
thought this way: “If they just wanted me 
to weigh the mail, they should have elected 
a butcher,” 

Don't let your interest flag once you've put 
your letter in the mailbox; follow through 
on it, If it’s a particular Federal-aid program 
you're interested in which you feel could 
benefit your community, see that appropriate 
local action is taken so that your city or 
town can take advantage of it, Often appli- 
cations have to be ‘filed or certain reports 
have to be made. If you feel the Federal 
agency administering the program on the na- 
tional level lacks some information it should 
have about your community, contact your 

and ask him to set up an ap- 
pointment with an appropriate official in 
that department so that you can explain the 
local situation to him. These men are in- 
terested in doing the best job they can, and 
this kind of extra information, which only 
local citizens can supply, is often invaluable 
to them. Once the program has been started, 
make sure that it is helping those it is meant 
to help. If it is not, let those in charge know 
that it is not. If leaders and aides are needed 
to make the program a reality in your lo- 
cality, try to interest your friends and neigh- 
bors in the project. 

WHY NOT VISIT HIM AT HOME? 

Many Members maintain offices in their 
State or District. You may wish to become 
acquainted with the Member's field repre- 
sentatives and alert them to your concerns. 
These people are often in almost daily tele- 
phone contact with the Washington office 
and can pass along information to the Sen- 
ator or Representative. 

If the Member has a home office, you can 
arrange for an appointment through it, or 
write directly to the Member in Washington 
and arrange for a meeting the next time he 
is home. 

In an interview at home, you may want to 
bring in representatives of other organiza- 
tions so that there is a broadly based citizens 
group. This will entail more preparation in 
terms of choosing issues and selecting a 
spokesman, but the results can be rewarding. 
You will be bringing to the Senator's or Rep- 
resentative’s attention a viewpoint shared by 
many responsible people. 

You may also wish to invite the Member 
to speak to your Church, organization or club 
on & particular subject related to your con- 
cern, In preparing his remarks, the Member 
may become more aware of the issues than 
he would have been through an interview. 

During campaigns you may wish to base 
your interviews with the candidates on ques- 
tionnaires. By comparing and publishing the 
answers, you and your fellow citizens have a 
sounder basis for casting your vote on elec- 
tion day. 

Visiting hearings 

A major part of Congress’ work is done in 
Committees. While in Washington you should 
try to attend at least one Congressional Com- 
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mittee hearing. The Washington Post prints 
a daily list of Committee hearings. You can 
visit any open“ hearing; no pass is needed. 
You cannot visit executive hearings. About 
one-third of Congressional are 
executive and therefore closed to the public 
for security or other reasons. 


Visiting the gallery 

You will need a pass to listen to Senate and 
House debate from the galleries. Pick up your 
passes from the office of one of your Senators 
and of your Representative. 

You can see, then, that there are many, 
many ways in which you can participate in 
our government. Or, if you do not have the 
time to become so actively involved, at the 
very least you can make your views known 
to the men who represent you in Congress. 
You may be a very small cog in a very big 
wheel, but the malfunctioning of one cog 
ean have disastrous effects on the whole 
wheel. 

We have the best system of government 
in the world here in the United States—but 
we need your help to make it function most 
effectively. And I know we can count on it. 


A General’s Judgment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
editorial appeared recently in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star: 

A GENERAL'S JUDGMENT 


General Omar N. Bradley wears five stars. 
He was a World War II commander and 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff during 
the Korean war. He is the highest ranking 
Officer to have visited the fighting fronts in 
South Vietnam. And his report of his find- 
ings, which appears in the current issue of 
Look, is a decidedly hopeful one. 

No one, we suppose, will say that General 
Bradley was brainwashed by the diplomats 
or the soldiers. So it should carry some weight 
when he says he is convinced that the war in 
Vietnam is a war at the right place, at the 
right time and with the right enemy—the 
Communists.” n 

After talking with the men in the foxholes, 
the junior officers and the commanders, Gen- 
eral Bradley was convinced that we are mak- 
ing progress. We are gaining, often dra- 
matically, in the military struggle,“ he says, 
“and in the even more difficult task of heal- 
ing the social ills on which the Communists 
feed." A stalemate? Not when the other side 
is getting weaker and we are getting 
stronger.” 

Why fight in Vietnam? This is his answer: 
“If we fight in Vietnam, and win, it is pos- 
sible we may have to repeat our effort else- 
where. If we pull out it is certain that we 
will face more and tougher Vietnams.“ 

Why does Hanoi keep fighting? “Ho Chi 
Minh’s one hope is to hang on in the ex- 
pectation that the American public, inade- 
quately informed about the true situation 
and sickened by the loss in lives and money, 
will force the United States to give up and 
pull out.“ 

How will the antiwar extremists respond 
to this? They can hardly attack General 
Bradley on the ground that he is a mindless 
military man, for it was he who said in 1951 
that to carry the Korean war to Red China 
by crossing the Yalu “would involve us in 
the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, and with the wrong enemy.” It 
would be absurd to say that he is indifferent 
to the dangers of a major land war in Asia. 
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But he does believe this: “History will 
judge that, alongside Berlin, Greece, Cuba 
and Korea, Vietnam was one of our finest 
hours. We did not flinch. Or it will say that 
the Communists are right, and History will 
belong to them.” 

Rhetoric? Perhaps. The truth? We think 
so. 


Veterans Day Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
when there is so much debate about why 
we are in Vietnam and whether or not 
the war is properly conducted, it is re- 
freshing to know that there are those 
on the Indian reservations of South Da- 
kota who are proud of their heritage 
and who recognize their obligation not 
only to their people but to their Nation. 
I insert a Veterans Day resolution passed 
by the tribal organization on the Chey- 
enne River Reservation of South Da- 
kota: 

RESOLUTION No, 87-67-CR 


(By Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council, 
Eagle Butte, S. Dak., November 7, 1967) 

Whereas, The Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
would like to honor the young men and 
women of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
who serve in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and 

Whereas, Members of the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Tribe believe it to be an honor to serve 
ones country in time of peril or distress, or 
in the defense of theirs and other people’s 
freedom and when the honor of our country 
is at stake, and 

Whereas, There has been criticism of the 
President of these United States in the press 
giving the impression that the President is 
carrying out the War in Vietnam without 
the consent of Congress, and 

Whereas, The members of the Tribe do not 
believe this to be so as Congress continues 
to appropriate monies to carry out the War 
in Vietnam, and 

Whereas, The members of the Tribe do 
not pretend to know all of the answers as to 
why we are in the war in Vietnam, but do 
belleve that the President and Congress have 
the interest and the general welfare of the 
people of these United States at heart or we 
would not be so committed, and they de- 
serve our loyalty, and 

Whereas, Former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has stated that we should do 
more thinking and less quarreling over the 
Nation’s Policy in Vietnam, that we asked 
President Johnson to be our leader we should 
support him in carrying out his duties un- 
der the Constitution of the United States, 
and 

Whereas, The Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
believes that we as Americans, the First 
Americans, should support the Leader of our 
country and the Congress of these United 
States for as Layman we do not know all of 
the implications that concern Foreign Policy, 
and 

Whereas, we also believe that the people 
of these United States should not create dis- 
sension, but should recognize the fact that 
it is an honor to serve one’s country. That 
dissension only encourages and comforts the 
enemy, and 

Whereas, We believe that the fact of hon- 
giving recognition to and to be 
boastful and proud of those who serve our 
country is long overdue, and 
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Whereas, We recommend to the people of 
these United States that when our young 
men and women are called to duty that we 
honor them in one way or another, also when 
they have returned after having served their 
country, 

Now therefore, be it resolyed, by the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Tribal Council this 7th 
day of November 1067 that we go on record 
as being grateful and would Uke to thank 
the young men and women who are now 
serving their country and those who have 
returned for one reason or another that we 
are proud of them and 

Be it further resolved, that we ask the 
President and the Governor of South Dakota 
to ask the people of the United States and 
the State of South Dakota to show their 
gratitude to the young men and women who 
are now serving or have served in this armed 
conflict on November 11, 1967, Veteran's Day, 
and 


Be it further resolved, that those members 


of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe who have 
served or are now serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the armed conflict in 
Vietnam are hereby given $25.00 as a token 
of gratitude and appreciation and the thanks 
of the Tribe is extended for their loyalty 
and patriotism, and we would like it to be 
known that our young men and women who 
have been called to duty do consider it to 
be an honor to serve his or her country. 
Attest: 
HAZEL GARREAUX, Secretary. 


Veterans Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday the American people will 
commemorate Veterans Day, the anni- 
versary of the ending of World War I, 
by paying tribute to the heroes of past 
wars and by rededicating themselves to 
the cause of world peace and to the 
principles of justice, freedom and demo- 
cracy. 

The holiday was originally proclaimed 
Armistice Day, “set aside in memory of 
a moment of peace,” as President John- 
son has said. It commemorated the vic- 
tory of 1918 which was to have made 
the world “safe for democracy” and war 
forever impossible. In 1954, recognizing 
that the United States had been involved 
in two other major military conflicts, 
Congress approved an act to change the 
name of the holiday to Veterans Day, 
in order to honor all the men and women 
who have served America in the Armed 
Forces. 

On this solemn day, we can reassert 
our pride in being Americans and pay 
homage to our soldier-citizens who have 
served this Nation well. Our heritage of 
freedom and liberty has been preserved 
through the sacrifices of these veterans, 
and we shall always remember our debt 
of gratitude to them. 

However, in honoring our veterans and 
the ideals for which they fought, we must 
not for a moment forget the soldiers 
fighting and dying today in Vietnam. 
November 11 takes on greater meaning 
as we think of these gallant defenders 
of our freedom. 


— 
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Hoover Says Fast Action Needed To Curb 
Civil Disobedience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just read a very fine editorial from 
the Fort Lauderdale News concerning 
civil disobedience. 

The editorial, authored by Harvey A. 
Call, editor of the News, points out what 
I consider a very salient point and quotes 
J. Edgar Hoover, the very able Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
It is a point which I have long tried to 
stress. 

I would like to quote Mr. Hoover: 

Stern, decisive action Is needed when a 
street disturbance begins. Justice is not 
served when a growing horde of vandals and 
looters is appeased and their pillage over- 
looked lest a show of force might provoke a 
greater violence. 


I would like to include this editorial 
for the interest and information of my 
colleagues and thank Mr. Call for his ef- 
forts in bringing home the point that 
civil disobedience and lawlessness cannot 
and should not be tolerated under any 
circumstances. The editorial follows: 
BLUEPRINT FOR RIOT CONTROL URGES STERN 

AND DECISIVE ACTIONS AT BEGINNING 

Militant agitators, ħatemongers, and pub- 
licity-seeking ‘rabble rousers have no fear 
of overexposure. 

This is an observation made by J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the FBI, in that organiza- 
tion's October Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

He noted that those who incite riots and 
cause disturbances seek out the news media 
and strive to spread their inflammatory words 
as widely and quickly as possible. 

Because of this, Mr. Hoover maintains there 
is a need for balance and journalistic objec- 
tivity in reporting riots. 

He hastened to stress that no one can 
quarrel with the all-important role of keep- 
ing the public informed as quickly and as 
completely as possible. He does not believe 
riots should be played down nor that salient 
facts be withheld. 

But he sees the need in riot reporting for 
objectivity and balance, the need to help ex- 
pose the distortions of the rabble rousers and 
avoidance of special treatment for those who 
advocate violence. 


In short, the FBI chief points up one of ` 


the problems in this age of fast communica- 
tions—the dangers stemming from overex- 
posing and exaggerating the importance of 
individuals who step forward into the lime- 
light only to feed their own ego. 

Mr. Hooves stressed that riots instigated 
by such individuals have no victors. The 
losers include everybody—the rioters, the 
community, the state and the nation.” 

He suggests also that the widespread vio- 
lence throughout the nation “to some degree 
is a direct outgrowth of the civil disobedience 
movement. In recent years, some leaders of 
dubious stature have made a grandiose ges- 
ture of wilfully violating laws they deem to 
be unjust. For the most part, these individ- 
uals, although admittedly guilty of breaking 
the law, have gone unpunished.” 

Mr. Hoover might have added, also, that 
some of these dubious leaders have cloaked 
themselves in clerical attributes to give their 
actions a pseudo holiness. 

In any event, one must agree with Mr. 
Hoover's observation that young thugs and 
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misguided tennagers, seeing others defy au- 
thority and the courts, have been led to be- 
lieve that any crime under the banner ot 
complaints is justified. 

The FBI director maintains “the doctrine 
of civil disobedience is a doctrine of self-de- 
struction.” 

That certainly was the result of many riots 
this past summer. In displaying civil disobe- 
dience, the individuals of numerous commu- 
nities brought upon themselves the self-de- 
struction of homes, businesses and in many 
instances, lives. 

We must concur with Mr. Hoovers’ admo- 
nitions: “Stern, decisive action is needed 
when a street disturbance begins. Justice is 
not served when a growing horde of vandals 
and looters is appeased and their pillage 
overlooked lest ‘a show of force might pro- 
yoke a greater violence.“ 

“Quiescence does not satisfy rioters. Pro- 
crastination or uncertainty on the part of 
authorities denotes weakness or concession to 
the mob. Thus, the offenders are encouraged, 
and their violence gains momentum,” he 
warned. 

This appears to be the best of all blue- 
prints for authorities to follow in handling 
disturbances, and it might be well for ofi- 
cials to make it clear, in times of calm, that 
this will be the course followed. 


The Late John Nance Garner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times November 8, 1967, The editorial 
follows: 


Son OF THE HOUSE 


John Nance Garner was a true son of the 
House of Representatives. He was “a thirty- 
year man,” as House veterans call them- 
selves. He knew and loved the House and its 
unique ways, and was a keen Judge of its 
moods. When he was elected Speaker in 1931, 
his career reached its peak—or so he always 
thought, and few members of the House 
would disagree. 

He gave up the Speakership the following 
year to run for Vice President on the ticket 
headed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. By releas- 
ing his delegates from Texas and California, 
he had made Roosevelt's nomination pos- 
sible and opened the way for strong DAONA 
leadership in a time of crisis. 

Mr. Garner's willingness to strike | an hon- 
orable bargain was in the best Congressional 
tradition. Like every master legislator, he 
knew that sooner or later personal ambi- 
tions, passions and regional inter- 
ests have to yield to some reasonable accom- 
modation. It is such men who have made 
the American constitutional system work 
successfully for nearly two hundred years. 

Mr. Garner made more skillful use of the 
Vice-Presidency than most occupants of that 
honorable but powerless office. For the first 
several years of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion he was a shrewd, effective worker be- 
hind the scenes in the Senate in putting 
through major pieces of social legislation. 

Disapproving of a third term and in dis- 
agreement on other issues, Mr. Garner broke 
with President Roosevelt and retired from 
public life in 1940. His dignified years in re- 
tirement were a model of good humor and 
good sense. 

The nation has reason to be grateful for 
the character and the disinterested devotion 
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of John Nance Garner. Speaking to a young 
reporter several years ago, Mr. Garner said, 
“Remember, our Government is not run by 
ugly men.” As passions rise oyer the war in 
Vietnam and as another political campaign 
approaches, Americans of every political 
viewpoint would do well to recall a wise old 
man's homely truth. 


Navy League: Don’t Tip Off the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Maj. Gen. Charles F. Duchein, Navy 
League president, addressed the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Navy League, and his remarks 
were of such significance, all Members 
of Congress should have them in mind 
while considering an involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Some of the “experts” on foreign pol- 
icy would do well to heed the remarks 
of this Marine Corps Reserve major gen- 
eral as reported in the Columbus Citizen 
Journal and the Columbus Dispatch as 
follows: 

From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen-Journal, 
Oct. 24, 1967] 
Navy LEAGUE PRESIDENT WANTS SHIPS ARMED 
WITH ANTIMISSILES 
(By George Roberts) 

Maj. Gen. Charles F. Duchein, Navy League 
president, would like to see the “thin line“ 
anti-missile system of the U.S. filled out with 
sophisticated weapons aboard ships. 

“Thank what a sea-based missile on a de- 
stroyer could do in destroying missiles. It 
could knock out a Chinese missile as it raises 
off the pad and the fallout would be over 
China,” he said. 

Duchein was in Columbus for a pre-Navy 
Day observance. Regular ceremonies will be 
at noon Friday at the West Broad-st Bridge. 

In comment on the naval anti-missile sys- 
tem, he said: 

Russia has a multiple head system for their 
missiles. If these reach or come near the U.S., 
it would require one anti-missile missile for 
each warhead. If we had them over there, it 
could be one for one .. he noted, before 
the warheads split. 

He emphasized his claims civilians are 
overruling advice of military advisers. He 
said the North Vietnamese moved three di- 
visions into the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) 
as soon as the statement was made the U.S. 
would not invade North Vietnam. 

He was also critical of an announcement 
the U.S. would not use atomic weapons in 
Vietnam. “I’m not advocating the invasion 
of North Vietnam or the use of nuclear weap- 
ons—but let’s don’t tell them that.” 

Duchein also outlined a plan which will be 
promoted by the Navy League to push devel- 
opment of undersea research as well as ad- 
vance the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps fight- 

forces. 

“We would like to reach the intellects in 
colleges and universities and the think-tanks 
of industry to get young people to develop 
maritime thinking,” he said. 

The only former Marine to ever head the 
Navy League, he sees more uses and chal- 
lenges in undersea development than in any 
other field. He noted food and water could 
come from the sea as well as military ad- 
vantages. 
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{From the Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dis- 
patch, Oct. 23, 1967] 
“Keep THEM Orr BALANCE": Navy LEAGUE 
LEADER OFFERS VIET STRATEGY 


The United States should mine Haiphong 
harbor; steam up the North Vietnamese 
coast with warships loaded with Marines 
and even “do something around Laos“! —any- 
thing to keep the North Vietnamese off bal- 
lance, the president of the Navy League of 
the U.S. says. 

Charles F. Duchein of Baton Rouge, La., 
a Marine Corps reserve major general, is in 
Columbus to address the Columbus Navy 
League at 6:30 p.m. Monday in the Defense 
Construction Supply Center Officers’ Club. 

This is a big poker game,” Duchein said. 
“I'm not adyocating the invasion of North 
Vietnam or the use of nuclear weapons— 
but let's don't tell them that. Let's do some- 
thing to keep them off balance all the time.” 

Duchein said, “We should simply tell 
everybody we're going to mine Haiphong 
harbor. We should notify all the capitals of 
the world it is mined and the mines will be 
armed in six days. If they move on the sev- 
enth day, they will be blown to kingdom 
come. 

“Some say this is a confrontation, that 
it’s a chance of escalating into World War 
II. Russia is not going to get into a nuclear 
war. If we given proper notice, I don’t think 
we'll have any trouble,” he said. 

Duchein said Haiphong harbor is not a 
sea harbor in the classic sense—that the 
route to it is a torturous, winding one. 

He said he sees no difference between 
bombing Russian trucks carrying ammuni- 
tion and supplies on the highway and doing 
something about Russian ships in the harbor. 

Duchein said the Russians are building 
ships faster than the U.S.; that the U.S. 
is 16th in shipbuilding capacity in the world 
and 9th in Merchant Marine capability. 

“In the event of war, we would have to 
lease merchant ships from foreign countries.” 
he said. 

“But we can take on Russia anytime. We 
are still far superior,” he added, 

Duchein was outspoken in his criticism of 
the Department of Defense being run by 
civilian and land-minded personnel. He 
said more ships are needed—that 98 per cent 
of all troops and material going to Vietnam 
goes there by sea. 

While not criticizing Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara in so many words, 
he indicated he did not think the Defense 
Department is heeding the advice of military 
leaders. 

The President hasn't looked to the 
military to come in and talk with him. I 
don't think he is in a position to make a 
thoughtful decision until he does this,” 
Duchein said. 


It Is Safe To Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGE 


OF KENTUCKY — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of today an editorial which appeared 
in the Kentucky Labor News, written by 
my good friend, Mr. Sam Ezelle, execu- 
tive secretary of the Kentucky State 
AFL-CIO. Mr. Ezelle for many years has 
represented the viewpoint of organized 
labor in the editorials appearing on the 
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front page of the Labor News. It is my 

thought that my friends, who are inter- 

ested in automobile safety, would like to 

read this excellent editorial, as follows: 
Ir Is Sare To Say 


Since the staff of the Kentucky State AFL- 
CIO drives over 100,000 miles a year, e 
have more than a passing“ interest in auto- 
mobile safety. 

We are convinced that those who design 
and engineer the American automobile 
should be required to spend at least forty 
hours in each model before they are finally 
adopted. Some of the items we complain of 
are trivial to a person who drives five or ten 
miles a day, but they become important to 
those who use the automobile for long trips. 

Take the clock on the dashboard as 3 
simple example. Round clocks are easier to 
read than square clocks. Square clocks are 
easter to read than rectangle clocks, Natural- 
ly, the automobile industry uses the rec- 
tangle clock, placing it to the far right on 


- the dashboard where it is next to impossible 


to read. By the time you have the time, you 
are midway through a cornfield! 

Outside rear view mirrors are a classic 
example of stupid design. They were once on 
the fender, where a slight shift of the eye 
brought the driver a glance behind his car. 
The automobile industry moves them back 
on the door, where a 40 degree turn of the 
head is necessary, and Where door slamming 
adds to the maintenance problem. 

Once upon a time you could see a car 
from the side at night by the front and rear 
lights. The automobile industry now places 
sheet metal blinders on the front lights (as if 
to prevent the car from being distracted by 
rabbits) and recesses the rear lights. To com- 
pensate for this foolish engineering, they are 
now adding additional lights to the side 
fenders! This will bring more service charges, 
of course, as the parking lot door openers 
will guarantee! 

Horn rings have been cleverly designed to 
obstruct the gauges on the dashboard. You 
must peep over or under while your car sails 
along. Dimmer switches are located for those 
who play basketball. If we get the seat ad- 
jJusted so that our foot reaches the dimmer, 
the steering wheel is poking our liver! 

The dials and gauges on a boat are always 
easy to read. They are always eays to read on 
an airplane. Only the American automobile 
has the Picasso control panel designed for 
art(?) imstead of service and duty... 

Fire extinguishers are required on all but 
the smallest motor boats. They are required 
on airplanes. You seldom see them on an 
automobile, but those of us who drive a great 
deal will see a number of automobiles de- 
stroyed by fire each year on our highways. 
Most of them could be quickly extinguished 
with a $10 extinguisher, but this expense is 
used for a wall to wall taillight! 

On many of the new cars the anxious grill 
extends over the bumper. This thoughtful 
arrangement saves the bumper from becom- 
ing scratched while $400 worth of damage is 
sustained by the radiator, hood, and 
lights 

We hit a fat hen a few years ago ("grilled 
chicken”) and when the feathers quit fall- 
ing we discovered that the aluminum grill 
looked like a minnow bucket ... 

Car jacks are in four parts and difficult to 
assemble quickly on a busy highway with 
tandem trucks flapping your coat tall 

The age old method of lubricating a front 
wheel with a grease “pack”’—which many 
owners don't understand and so never have 
it done—is responsible for accident reports 
of a car “suddenly, without warning, veer- 
ing into oncoming traffic,” and adding to the 
nation’s growing mortality rate 

These are our own ideas on automobile 
safety. We are not engineers. We just drive 
and drive and drive. 
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Congratulations Are in Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride and a great deal of pleasure to join 
in the congratulations and good wishes 
that have been extended to three leading 
executives of the General Motors Corp.— 
Joseph E. Godfrey, Robert W. Decker, 
and Donald L. Boyes—on recent news of 
their advancement within the GM man- 
agement group. The following stories 
from recent editions of the Saginaw 
News, November 3 and 6, include the de- 
tails and well-deserved words of praise. 

We in Saginaw and Michigan’s Eighth 
District are particularly proud of these 
individual accomplishments as all three 
men have strong ties to the Saginaw 
industrial scene. As the editorial men- 
tioned, all three “cut their management 
teeth” in Saginaw. 

The editorial concluded: 

Each of them represents a compliment 
to Saginaw’s high standing with industry 
when it comes time to fill tough and demand- 
ing jobs. 


It has been my personal pleasure to 
know Joe Godfrey well in his former 
position as general manager of GM's 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division. I have 
yet to meet a more dedicated individual— 
not one just dedicated to his job, but to 
his community and its people. It has 
been a constant source of amazement 
to me that, though holding a demanding, 
important position, Joe has always found 
the means to contribute his time, effort, 
and ability to numerous civic undertak- 
ings. 

To all three—Joe Godfrey, Robert 
Decker, and Donald Boyes—continued 
good health and success. 

The articles referred to follow: 

[From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, 
Noy. 6, 1967] 
JOE GODFREY STEPS AHEAD 
(By Ed Miller) 

It would be an empty thing to say that the 
Detroit officialdom of General Motors had 
better look well to its laurels while welcom- 
ing another able arrival in the person of 
Joseph E. (Joe) Godfrey. 

They know all about that or Joe Godfrey, 
former general manager of GM's Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division, wouldn't have been 
summoned to Detroit for his promotion to 
the post of a corporation vice president and 
executive in charge of the manufacturing 
Staff. 

In the careful scrutiny GM uses to choose 
leaders for the greatest and most successful 
industry in the world, Joe Godfrey was a 
marked man long ago. And he may have been 
a time realizing it. GM can be quite inscruta- 
ble in its way before comes the imperious 
tap on the shoulder, the handshake and 
invitation to step up. 

Por 3% years Godfrey headed Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division and had a confident 
and enterprising hand on the controls during 
some of its greatest progress and growth. And 
he saw to it there is bountiful promise for 
the years immediately ahead. 

A graduate of Purdue University, he joined 
Steering Gear's tool engineering department 
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in 1940. A year wasn't over before he became 
an assistant foreman, then a foreman. 

His steady record of promotions was inter- 
rupted by three years of service in the Navy 
as a commissioned officer. On his return to 
SSG in 1946, he was made assistant produc- 
tion superintendent of SSG's Plant 2. 

As a reporter it was our satisfactory lot to 
know Joe Godfrey from his early days on the 
industrial scene here. We knew that his 
father, Edward R. Godfrey, also was a GM 
executive vice president, who had earned 
quite a name as a production expert. 

And we also were aware of Joe’s determina- 
tion not to be known as a man who would 
trade on his father’s reputation—that what- 
ever he made he would make on his own. 
This he did. 

“I never knew anybody who worked longer 
or harder than Joe and who enjoyed it more 
than he did.“ a subordinate told us. Getting 
to work at 7 a.m. wasn’t uncommon for him 
nor was leaving his desk at 7 p.m. I’ve got 
there more than once at 8 a.m. to find him 
waiting to ask me a question. I don’t know 
how he found time to do all the extra things 
he did in the way of community betterment 
and still tend to his regular job the way he 
did.” 

Joe’s sense of humor could be as dry as it 
was nimble. Newsmen knew him often to 
understate his own role in some Steering 
Gear triumph. In reply to a reporter's query 
he always was direct. He talked in a lucid, 
sometimes terse way which saved your time 
and his. When you got a Godfrey answer it 
was right on the money. 

For years his golf game has been much 
better than acceptable. As another friend 
and working associate put it: “If Joe gave 
the game much of his time, he'd be a par- 
shooter. As it is, he can give a lot of the boys 
fits the way he hits the ball. Tell you some- 
thing, though. He's always clung to the 
somewhat old-fashioned idea of his that if 
one of us wanted to play golf with a customer 
we ought to be able to work it in weekends 
instead of on work days, We used to chuckle 
about that. 

The same man thought a minute before 
adding: And I don't think I ever saw a much 
better wing shot than Joe Godfrey but he 
never gave bird hunting much of his time, 
either. He never hunted deer.” 

Joe is quite a family man—the father of 
five children—and has been an active 
churchman and leader at First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

When he reads this we can imagine him 
grinning and saying something like: Please 
not another word. I think I feel my halo 
slipping.” 

So we'll end this with an auf wiedersehen 
to Joe Godfrey and a welcome back greeting 
to his SSG successor—Robert W. (Bob) 
Decker who rejoins friends here. 

[From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, Nov. 3, 
1967] 
PROMOTIONS REFLECT WELL ON OUR Orry 


No mention of the General Motors execu- 
tive changeovers this week would be com- 
plete without a tip of the hat to a top-level 
move which has bearing of more than usual 
significance to the entire Saginaw area. 

Reference, of course, is to announcement 
Thursday that Joseph E. Godfrey, general 
manager of the company’s Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division, has been named vice-president 
in charge of the GM manufacturing staff. 

Mr. Godfrey’s promotion, along with two 
others in a series of executive and reorganiza- 
tional changes announced this week by newly 
elected GM Chairman James M. Roche, gives 
a strong Saginaw flavor to the story of cor- 
porate advancement. The other two changes 
are assignment of Robert W. Decker as God- 
frey’s successor and new, greater responsibil- 
ities for Vice President Donald L. Boyes. Like 
Mr. Godfrey, they cut their management 
teeth on the industrial scene here. 
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Mr. Decker, who formerly served as man- 
ager of Steering Gear Plants 3 and 4, comes 
here from the AC Sparkplug Division's Flint 
operation. Mr. Boyes, one-time Saginaw Mal- 
leable Iron executive, now shifts from vice 
president in charge of the Automotive Com- 
ponents Group to Group Executive of GM's 
newly designated Nonautomotive and De- 
fense Group. 

This says again, as it has so often over 
the years, that Saginaw enjoys a reputation 
for producing excellent industrial executives 
and that when GM, and others, are casting 
about to find the right men for important 
jobs they frequently turn our way. 

It’s a reputation this industrial center is 
proud to claim, even though there's a price 
to pay for it. This is just another way of say- 
ing that it hurts to lose a man of Mr. God- 
frey’s capabilities because his contributions 
to Saginaw's betterment have ranged far be- 
yond the confines of industry. 

Almost all of his 30-year career with Gen- 
eral Motors has been spent with Saginaw 
Steering Gear. Significantly, it was a period 
during which the plant rose from “shop” 
status to a position of eminence in the auto- 
motive world. It was time marked by fan- 
tastic growth and production capacity and 
one which thrust upon it great responsibility 
in the field of research and development. 

To meet this challenge it has been neces- 
sary for Steering Gear to do big things in 
big ways at an ever-increasing tempo. This 
it has done, and although the Purdue en- 
gineer would be the last to want it said, he 
has been one of the prime movers and doers 
during its period of greatest growth and 
attainment. 

It is also fair to say that he learned well 
under the tutelage of his predecessor, W. H. 
Bud“ Doerfner who established the founda- 
tion of industrial executive leadership upon 
which the success of the GM facility has been 
built over the past 15 years. Godfrey carried 


on in the best tradition. 


The major expansion projects have been 
undertaken at Steering Gear since 1952 and 
employment between then and now has risen 
from 2,000 to close to 7,000—a sizable amount 
of this growth happening during Godfrey's 
tenure of management. 

It hardly bears saying that Gear's 
growth during these years has been beneficial 
to this community, not merely in terms of 
prestige and image, but far more impor- 
tantly—economically—in ways that are 
measured in more jobs and bigger payrolls. 

Today SSG is recognized as the pioneer in 
work that has brought power steering and 
the adjustable and collapsible steering col- 
umns to the world automobile market. In 
doing so Steering Gear has contributed sig- 
nificantly to both increasing pleasure and 
safety in motoring. 

And if it just happens to stand as a show- 
piece of modern technology at work in an 
atmosphere of order and efficiency, the guid- 
ing hand of Joe Godfrey has had much to do 
with it. 

Yet his value to this community can be 
counted off in more ways than merely his 
business accomplishment. Over the years he 
took a profound and active interest In count- 
less civic undertakings, not the least among 
them, Saginaw’s United Fund Campaign ef- 
forts. Always he brought to them the same 
intense drive and enthusiasm that attended 
his career here with the GM facility. 

We are sorry to lose Joe Godfrey but we 
congratulate him for excellence rewarded and 
wish him well in his new position. At the 
same time heartiest best wishes go to Mr. 
Decker and Mr. Boyes in their new assign- 
ments. 

Each of them represents a compliment to 
Saginaw’s high standing with industry when 
it comes time to fill tough and demanding 
jobs. 
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Secretary Robert C. Weaver: Charting a 
Pathway to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, today Robert 
C. Weaver, Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the 
National Council of Negro Women meet- 
ing at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. He 
called upon the members of the national 
council to “continue to champion the 
cause of the disadvantaged, to protect 
against injustice, and to aid the voice- 
less to be heard.” 

In his address Secretary Weaver noted: 

The Johnson Administration has given 
this Nation by far the most generous helping 
of breakthrough social legislation in modern 
history. Think only of Medicare and the 


poverty programs, and Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Think only of mass transportation, 
and rent supplements, and Model Cities and 
the civil rights bills . . and you will agree. 


And he pointed out that the last 81 
months of uninterrupted economic pros- 
perity which this Nation has enjoyed 
since the spring of 1961, has offered many 
benefits for Negroes. But he cautioned: 

None should be content until we have 
eradicated in this rich Nation. This 
country will not be strong and secure until 
we succeed in providing means for involving 
all of our people in the mainstream of so- 
ciety. The racial discrepancies in income, un- 
employment, quality of housing, and asso- 
ciated indices must be closed. This is the 
promise of America, and we shall continue 
to press for its realization. 


In addition, Secretary Weaver noted 
that this administration has made other 
changes which are seldom mentioned— 
“restructuring of old, traditional pro- 
grams to meet changing needs in chang- 
ing times.” In this regard he spoke of the 
changes in urban renewal which, today, 
is placing great emphasis on relocating 
of displaced families. The urban renewal 
program is also emphasizing more reha- 
bilitation and more low-income housing 
in urban renewal areas. Secretary 
Weaver spoke of the new directions in 
public housing—the attempts to move 
away from the concept of public hous- 
ing projects as Government-sponsored 
ghettos. In this regard he spoke of this 
administration's efforts to upgrade the 
quality of management with more con- 
cern for the human problems in the 
projects; of efforts to end whatever dis- 
crimination exists in public housing with 
full enforcement of title VI of the Civil 
Bights Act of 1964; of efforts to employ 
private enterprise and private nonprofit 
organizations in building and managing 
public housing projects. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Weaver's 
speech is one of the best descriptions of 
how a Federal department is responding 
to the changing and demanding needs 
of our low-income citizens. For that rea- 
son, I would like to share the Secretary's 
remarks with my colleagues by including 
it in the RECORD: 
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CHARTING A PATHWAY TO THE FUTURE 
(Address by Robert C. Weaver, Secretary, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, at the annual convention of the 

National Council of Negro Women, Wash- 

ington, D.C., November 9, 1967) 

For several reasons my thoughts tonight 
harken back to the early 1930s and the decade 
which followed. 

First, because you have an illustrious his- 
tory, one that reaches back to the harsh 
depression years when Mary McLeod Bethune 
organized the National Council of Negro 
Women, I feel a personal involvement in this 
history since I had the privilege of working 
closely with Mrs. Bethune for over a decade. 

I have other personal involvements. From 
the beginning, this Council fought for na- 
tional programs in housing and urban affairs, 
and in human rights. These programs have 
been part of my own past; in fact, most of 
my working life has been devoted to them. 

The National Council supported the first 
slum clearance and low-rent public housing 
programs, and it has supported every pro- 
gressive housing and urban program since, 
right up to last year's Model Cities Program 
and such recent administrative innovations 
as the Turnkey programs in public housing. 
So in a way we have all grown up together. 

This is not a convocation of strangers. 

But there is yet another reason for my 
thoughts to dwell upon the past. 

Shakespeare said that What is past is pro- 
logue,” And I strongly believe that in these 
national programs we have, to an unusual 
degree, prepared ourselves for our urban 
future. 

Without the housing and urban programs 
now in existence, we would not have the tools 
even to begin solving the urgent problems 
that exist in our cities today. 

Without the confidence in one another 
and in our fellow citizens that we have built 
up by working together, we would lack the 
faith we will need in facing a difficult future. 

Without the experience of these formative 
years, we would not have the maturity today 
to appreciate the potentialities that lie ahead. 

But with the experience, we are able to 
face the future with a record of achievement 
and an appreciation for the magnitude of the 
tasks that lie ahead. I will not go into ex- 
tensive detall, but I want to point out a 
few of the most important programs that 
now exist. 

We have a public housing program which 
has made 670,000 decent housing units avall- 
able to more than 2% million Americans; 

We have three different programs which 
are providing 190,000 housing units for the 
needy elderly; 

We have a Rent Supplement Program 
under which 33,000 poor families will be able 
to move into decent housing with help in 
their rent. And this is just a beginning. 

We have the first national program of 
housing for moderate-Income families. Al- 
ready over 43,000 units are completed, some 
16,500 units are under construction or ready 
to start construction, and over 33,500 units 
are being processed by FHA. Appropriately 
enough, one of the first developments to be 
completed was Bethune House in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

We have a Model Cities program in which 
we will soon be able to get some 70 cities 
started on programs to rebuild and revitalize 
whole major slum areas—the people as well 
as the real estate; 

We have a program under which 145,000 
acres of open space land have been furnished 
our urban people for parks and playgrounds. 

Other programs which have enormous im- 
pact on urban people and on the poor are 
Social Security, and Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, and Medicare, and Head Start, and the 
Job Corps, and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, 

I needn't remind this audience that this is 
only a sampling of Federal aids for all Amer- 
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leans. And I want to impress on you that 
these major programs, which cut across the 
whole spectrum of human need and across 
ethnic and color lines, were not born in a 
vacuum. 

These programs, as in the case of most of 
our people-oriented activities, were conceived 
and placed before the Congress by great 
American presidents, men named Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, and Harry S, Truman, and John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

They were voted into law and funded and 
made a part of the fabric of American life 
by Senators and Congressmen who believed 
in the inalienable right of all their fellow 
Americans to share in the wealth and abun- 
dance of this rich Nation. 

But, as President Johnson observed when 
he signed the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the recent cuts in the appropriations 
for my Department “represent a distorted 
sense of priorities and a blindness to hu- 
man needs. And, in the process our American 
cities and the American people have been 
shortchanged." The President added: De- 
spite these setbacks, however, we will not 
allow the programs to falter, although they 
are much smaller than we would like them 
to be.” 

The Johnson Administration has given 


this Nation by far the most generous help- 


ing of breakthrough social legislation in 
modern history. Think only of Medicare and 
the poverty p and Federal aid to 
education, and the civil rights bills, and 
you'll see what I mean. 

But there is another development which 
is often taken for granted. It is the 81 
months of uninterrupted economic prosperity 
which this Nation has enjoyed since the 
spring of 1961. Frequently, it is said that 
this prosperity has had no benefits for Ne- 
groes. That is simply not true. 

The ratio of nonwhite to white family in- 
come rose from 55 percent in 1960 to 60 per- 
cent in 1966, And the greatest increase in any 
one year occurred between 1965 and 1966. 

The growth was from 55 percent to 60 per- 
cent. The discrepancy is still too great. But 
it is closing—and at a significant rate last 
year. 

In 1950, five percent of nonwhite and 22 
percent of white families earned annual in- 
comes equal to $7,000 or more in terms of the 
buying power of a dollar in 1965. By 1966, 
these figures had risen to 28 percent for non- 
whites and 55 percent for whites. Here, too, 
we are catching up. 

At the other extreme, in 1947, 65 percent 
of nonwhite and 27 percent of white fami- 
lies had annual incomes equal to $3,000 oF 
less in terms of the buying power of a dol- 
lar in 1965. By 1966, these figures had dropped 
to 32 percent for nonwhites and 13 percent 
for whites. 

These and other figures recently released 
in a government report indicate that many 
Negroes did share in the recent prosperity. 
But they are offset by data that show what 
we all know; namely, that there is a segment 
of the population, with a disproportionately 
high ratio of nonwhites, which did not share 
in that prosperity. It is to that segment of 
our people that the most of the programs of 
the Great Sociey are addressed. 

No one of us should be content until we 
have eradicated poverty in this rich Nation. 
This country will not be strong and secure 
until we succeed in providing means for in- 
volving all of our people in the mainstream 
of society. 

The racial discrepancies in income, unem- 
ployment, quality of housing, and associated 
indices must be closed. This is the promise 
of America, and we shall continue to press 
for its realization. Meanwhile special atten- 
tion must be paid those who are at the bot- 
tom of the economic scale. Those among us 
who have enjoyed a measure of prosperity 
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cannot disassociate ourselves from the prob- 
lems of the poor. 

As first steps in achieving these realizable 
goals, this Administration has brought into 
being the most important breakthrough 
legislation in housing and urban develop- 
Ment in our generation, and that means in 
any generation. Think only of mass trans- 
portation, and rent supplements, and Model 
Cities, and you must agree. 

But this Administration has made other 
changes which are seldom mentioned. These 
have to do with the restructuring of old, 

- traditional programs to meet changing needs 
in changing times, They mean the replace- 
ment of old methods in management and 
administration by concepts more relevant to 
Sur needs, and in keeping with.a new meth- 
Odology. 

One of these programs is urban renewal. 
It was not too long ago that this program was 
attacked by conservatives for being social- 
istic, and by liberals because it involved too 
Much clearance without adequate considera- 
tion for the poor, It was sald to be Negro 
Clearance, 

‘Today there is not only an insistence on 
humane relocating of families displaced by 
urban renewal, but there has been a redirec- 
tion toward more rehabilitation, and more 
emphasis on housing the ill-housed. We are 
Currently programming a volume of 
rehabllitatlon than of demolition. And we 
are providing more and more housing avall- 
able to Negroes. 

We now say that renewal must respond to 
these national goals: 

It must conserve and expand housing for 
low- and moderate-income families. 

It must deyelop new employment oppor- 
tunities for the unemployed and the under- 
employed. 

It must emphasize renewal of urban areas 
that have the most critical needs. 

Thus urban renewal today is concerned 
With balanced programs in our cities. It is 
Tapidly becoming a principal instrument for 
Upgrading areas of nonwhite concentration 
and for providing housing for poorer Ameri- 
ans in decent and viable neighborhoods. 

But I think what you in this audience will 
be more interested in is the change that has 
taken place in public housing. This redirec- 
tion will soon accelerate the production of 
housing for low-income Americans. 

There are two reasons for your concern 
With this: 

First, the National Council of Negro Wom- 
en has always taken a strong interest In the 
Public housing program. I was not at all sur- 
Prised when your Housing Director in Mis- 
Sissipp!, Mrs. Duke, pointed out that in the 
Housing Act of 1949 we had authorization to 
build 810,000 units of public housing and 
that now, almost two decades later, we have 
built less than 709,000 of these units. This is 
the kind of knowledge I have come to expect. 

Tune other reason is that you not only 
have interest in the program, but are now 
deeply involved as an organization in one of 
the most promising innovations in public 
housing. 

I would like to describe this process briefly. 
It is an example of how an old program 
Can be taught new tricks. It means that 
More housing can be built faster at lower 
Costs. And as I have mentioned, since you 
as an organization are deeply involved in this 
experimental program, there is no reason 
YOu shouldn't be able to put the techniques 
Jou learn in Mississippi to good use in other 
localities as time goes hy. 

First, however, let me make this point 
about public housing. When” this program 
came in during the 1930s, two years after 
the National Council of Negro Women was 
Organized, it was a different’ program from 
What it is today. 

In those years, most Americans were down 
On their luck. Public Housing was one of sev- 
oral programs designed to put people to 
Work and to revive the housing industry. 
Public housing was also intended to clear 
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slums and make better housing available. 

And in its early years, the program worked 
well. It gave decent housing to the middle 
class who were victims of the depression, 
and then to war workers, and then to col- 
lege students. All these were mobile groups 
which moved upward in the economic scale 
and out of public housing. 

But now the public housing image is dif- 
ferent, As the downtown areas, where public 
housing was primarily located, became im- 
pacted ghettos, the “projects,” as they came 
to be called, were no longer way-stations 
for mobile groups on their way to better 
things. Instead they became dead ends for 
the old, for the poor, and for groups blocked 
by discrimination from employment and 
other housing because of color or ethnic 
background, 

In order to break this deadlock, we are 
moving in three directions. 

First, we are moving to upgrade the qual- 
ity of management. This will involve more 
concern for the human problems which have 
long been neglected. It will require concern 
for employment opportunities, greater tenant 
involvement, and an ungrading of existing 
projects. 

Second, we intend to end whatever dis- 
crimination exists in public housing. None 
of this housing should ever have been de- 
veloped on the basis of white projects and 
Negro projects—but that did happen. We 
are determined that this shall no longer be 
the dominant pattern. And, of course, Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, provided 
the statutory basis for the new approach. 
So early this year we put out new directives 
dealing with the selection of sites and the 
assignment of tenants. We are saying that 
there should be a balanced public housing 
program with developments outside as well 
as inside current areas of minority group 
concentration. We are saying that no tenant 
assignment policy is compatible with Title 
VI if it permits a prospective tenant to go on 
forever rejecting vacancies until he comes up 
with one that fosters segregation. 

Our next effort is simply to get more public 
housing built, and that is where the 
process is becoming more and more valuable. 

There are now three separate Turnkey 
processes. 

Turnkey I is the building of low-rent hous- 
ing. In this process a local housing authority 
asks private developers to come in with bids 
on a certain number of units. The developer 
provides the site, and designs and builds the 
project to housing authority standards. This 
saves time, and time is money. It also makes 
more sites available for such housing, thereby 
easing the problems of site selection which 
has become very difficult in recent years. 

This program is well underway and we are 
already confident it will make a far greater 
volume of housing available than if we had 
gone on only in the traditional way. 

Turnkey II is experimental. It calls for 
private management of housing projects, 
rather than the traditional method of the 
local housing authority’s acting as manager. 
We are hoping non-profit groups will become 
involved in this program, groups willing to 
give more attention to the economic and 
social advancement of residents, groups will- 
ing to give greater responsibility to the 
tenants themselves. 


Turnkey III is so new that it may very well- 


be that the National Council of Negro 
Women will be the bellwether group in this 
experiment. Indeed, the unprecedented in- 
volvement of your organization in the initial 
Turnkey III development in Mississippi 
marks you as prime innovators in this field. 

In this approach, tenants will build up an 
equity in thelr own units by maintaining 
them themselves, and by increasing their 
rental payments as their incomes rise. 
Eventually many of them will own their 
homes. We are watching this experiment 
closely, and we are hopeful that the benefits 
will far outweigh the inevitable problems 
that arise. There will not only be decent new 
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housing, but social and economic advance- 
ment, and pride in ownership. The Mississippi 
project combines all three Turnkey ap- 
proaches. 

I am told that the effect on people in Gult- 
port has already been electric. Working on 
the project has kindled hope and pride. And 
since it involves Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, as well as private homebuilders, 
and banks, national foundations, and your 
Council, quite a partnership of interest has 
evolved. 

But I think the most important lesson to 
be learned is that the Gulfport project would 
never have started if it hadn't been for the 
interest, and the whole-hearted involvement 
of the National Council of Negro Women. 
This is doubly impressive when you consider 
that yours is not a technically-trained hous- 
ing group. 

Motivation, concern, and knowledge of an 
old traditional housing program that is in 
the process of an innovative turn- 
about, as well as the dedicated leadership of 
Dorothy Height and her associates—that is 
what it took in Gulfport. I would suggest 
that private organizations across the country 
follow this project and learn from it. 

But I believe the singular contribution of 
this very large and very dedicated group can 
be even more important. It has been made 
clear to me that in Mississippi, a state with 
its own unique problems of poverty and 
prejudice, the National Council has acted as 
a catalyst. It has brought the established 
economic and governmental groups together 
with people who have never before had a 
voice in their own destinies. It has brought 
black together with white. 

Change is coming in our country in a num- 
ber of ways. It is coming in our cities. It is 
coming to the poor. It is coming to those 
who suffer from discrimination. And if de- 
mocracy is to become a reality, these are 
irreversible trends. 

The question is whether these will 
come peacefully, without leaving scars on 
American society. 

Events of the last several years point in 
several different directions. President Jobn- 
son and his Administration, together with 
a responsive and responsible Congress, 
brought in essential civil rights bills, and a 
mass of good legislation. But implementa- 
tion of this breakthrough legislation has 
been difficult, both because of the inherent 
difficulty of changing social mores, and be- 
cause of lack of money. 

There is a new climate in the Nation, and 
aspirations have risen in direct proportion 
to the intent of these legislative and moral 
victories. Riots in our cities are a legacy of 
centuries of neglect, and of these rising aspl- 
rations. This does not excuse the rioters, 
but it does explain their emergence. And it 
suggests that as we act to restore law and 
order, we must also act to translate rising 
aspirations into rising status and significant- 
ly increased participation. 

As women, you are concerned with your 
homes and your children. As a national or- 
ganization several million strong, you have 
power and prestige. As intelligent and per- 
suasive human beings, you have already 
acted as a bridge across what were once im- 
passable gaps in Mississippi. I strongly be- 
lieve your greatest contribution to America 
today can come about through this same 
thing—as advocates of understanding be- 
tween Americans, 

And I know as you continue this course 
of action, you will also continue to cham- 
pion the cause of the disadvantaged, to pro- 
tect against injustice; and to aid the voiceless 
to be heard. Understanding requires inter- 
pretation and interpretation involves articu- 
lating the hopes and aspirations of the ne- 
glected and disadvantaged. It is accelerated 
when its advocates are dedicated not only to 
justice but meaningful participation of the 
least among us. 

You have long recognized these facts, And 
I salute you for your understanding and per- 
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formance. It is my hope that together we 
shall be able to raise the housing standards 
of American people. 


Sound of Scandal Music to Some 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
night’s Washington Evening Star con- 
tains a commentary by William F. Buck- 
ley on the charges which have been 
dredged up concerning ex-employees of 
the State of California. Because of the 
magnification of the national spotlight 
focused upon these allegations, it is in- 
teresting to note how easily the entire 
matter is reduced to life size, or more 
appropriately human,“ proportions. The 
article, which follows, is commended to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

BOUND or SCANDAL Music ro SOME 


Let us back up for a moment. The aides of 
Governor Ronald Reagan resign—or are fired. 
There is general discussion—why did they 
leave Sacramento? It is most widely rumored 
that they were being dispatched outside Sac- 
ramento in order to work more freely for the 
nomination of Reagan for president. But the 
rumor atrophies. Mystery. 


And then fresh rumors begin. About two 
weeks ago they distilled in the report that 
the aides were practicing homosexuals, that 
the governor had found out, and had 
promptly secured their resignation. And then, 
of course, Drew Pearson entered the picture. 
His report was not merely that the aides 
were homosexuals, but that Governor Reagan 
had known that they were, and yet put off 
firing them until the pressure from some of 
his “right-wing backers“ became intolerable. 

It isn’t clear exactly why the affronted 
Pearson insisted on identifying those who 
advised the firing of the aides as “right wing.” 
Did he mean that “left wing backers” of 
Reagan would not have advised the dis- 
missals? If that is so, and considering that 
Pearson would by any conventional measure- 
ment be considered as among “left wingers” 
if that is the opposite of “right wingers," then 
are we to assume that Pearson, if he had been 
an adviser to Governor Reagan, would have 
advised against the firing of the aides? 

But that too is difficult to understand in 
the light of Pearson's salacious ruminations 
on “whether the magic charm of Governor 
Reagan can survive the discovery that a 
homosexual ring has been operating in his 
office.” The liberals are truly mixed up, are 
they not? On the one hand, their spokes- 
men seem to adopt the position that homo- 
sexuals shouldn’t be fired from government 
in the first place. (“It is,” said one prominent 
Eastern liberal, primarily a reminder of the 
primitivism of our politics in dealing with 
the matter of homosexuality”). On the other 
hand, they are lewdly delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of damaging Reagan on account of his 
alleged failure to observe “right wing” 
standards! 

A couple of observations. 

1. Do you remember the reaction of Joseph 
Welch when Senator Joseph McCarthy dur- 
ing the televised army hearings asked him 
whether it was true that one of his junior 
partners had belonged to the National 
Lawyers Guild, a Communist front? Welch, a 
counsel for the army, produced perhaps the 
most melodramatic moment in contemporary 
political theater, best remembered by his 
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copious tears, which evoked sympathetic 
cloudbursts in every liberal eye in Christen- 
dom, and his withering declamation: 

“Have you no sense of decency left, Sena- 
tor?” As recently as a year ago, that sentence 
was heralded in an anti-McCarthy documen- 
tary as signalling the senator's downfall, and 
the choruses intoned Amen, Amen. Their 
point was—is—that the young lawyer (who 
by the way was not damaged in any way; and 
indeed had repented his ideological indiscre- 
tion most convincingly) was after all not in 
government service, so what was the use of 
drawing public attention to his earlier aber- 
ration? 

Drew Pearson not only did exactly the same 
thing concerning the two aides, but did so 
concerning a kind of abberation which, unlike 
the joining of Communist fronts, is not so 
easily outgrown. So that the two aides may 
well, thanks to Pearson, suffer, as also their 
families, and until the end of time the smirks 
of those who, as ever in the name of right- 
eousness, clap and drool as Drew Pearson 
drags his victims naked into the campfire. 

2. Assuming it were correct, which has not 
been proved, and very likely is not provable, 
that the two aides were sexual deviants, what 
is the proper attitude of the executive who, 
judging them to be security risks, lets them 
go? I once wrote a book about Senator Mc- 
Carthy in which I argued strongly that a 
proper security program precisely required 
the total protection of employes dismissed as 
security risks, except Insofar as they might 
approach other government agencies for em- 
ployment. 

Assuming then, that the two aides are 
homosexuals, who should fault Governor 
Reagan for saying flatly that to his knowledge 
they are not? His duty, on discovering a se- 
curity risk, is to oust that man from govern- 
ment: not to ruin his life. I do not know 
whether the gentlemen were in fact security 
risks, but if it should ever be established that 
they were, my esteem for Governor Reagan 
would rise for having refused to exchange 
their futures for the momentary satisfac- 
tion of being complimented by the prurient 
for his candor. 


Grazers Claim Predator Work 
Fails in Hills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is 
charged with the conflicting responsi- 
bilities of propagating wildlife, including 
the predators, while attempting to con- 
trol predators so that they do not destroy 
domestic animals. As a consequence, the 
Bureau uses every excuse for not keeping 
down the coyote and fox population. The 
result is, as pointed out in the following 
news release, sheep and lamb losses to 
coyote in the Black Hills of South Dakota 
were 22 percent as compared to 17 per- 
cent a year ago. The situation will be 
worse unless some changes are made in 
the Federal policy of predator control. 
The news release follows: 

Grazers CLAIM PREDATOR WORK FAILS IN HILL 

Custer—The Black Hills Livestock Pro- 
tective Association, a group of national forest 
grazing permits holders meeting here Fri- 
day, declared the present system of predator 
control in the Black Hills a failure. 

It was reported sheep and lamb losses to 
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coyotes in the Black Hills were 22 per cent, 
compared to 17 per cent a year ago. Several 
permittees said they were being forced out 
of business because of the losses. It was also 
stated that predators are causing a decline 
in ruffed grouse, wild turkey and deer. 

The members voted to continue a per head 
assessment to furnish bait material for gov- 
ernment trappers. 

Members generally agreed predators could 
no longer be tolerated and unless control 
methods are made available, the loss of 
sheep, lambs, calves and game will increase. 


Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM S. GETTYS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. GETTYS, Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial under date of November 7 in my 
hometown newspaper, the Rock Hill, 
S. C., Evening Herald, is pertinent to the 
debate in the House this week on the 
OEO bill, the so-called poverty program. 

While I do not necessarily agree or 
disagree with the import of and the con- 
clusions reached in the article, I think 
it is well written and presents the edito- 
rial viewpoint of a responsible southern 
newspaper on the subject which is 
worthy of the attention of readers of 
the RECORD: 

From the Rock Hill (S.C.) Evening Herald, 
Nov. 7, 1967] 
ANTIPOVERTY BATTLE Grows 

The war on poverty, and specifically the 
anti-poverty bill now being debated in the 
House, is a new and dramatic approach to 
an age-old problem. Like any great depar- 
ture from tradition, the anti-poverty pro- 
gram has borne its share of mistakes—and 
more than its share of criticism. 

There have been some overly ambitious 
efforts, some waste and some failures. But 
much of the criticism centered on the Office 
of Economic Opportunity seems to be moti- 
vated by politics, rather than a reasonable 
attempt to evaluate the program’s aims and 
accomplishments. Some of the critics, too, 
are repeating time-worn phrases, calculated 
to strike a responsive chord with folks weary 
of massive Federal spending, but with no 
particular relevance here. 

Congressman Tom Gettys of Rock Hill, is 
one of those opposing continuation of the 
OEO anti-poverty program. He is somewhat 
vague as to why. 

CHARITY, ON SELF-HELP 

Rep. Gettys feels OEO is based on a mis- 
guided philosophy” that government is a 
charitable agency. That's the theory which 
has been back of welfare, as we have known 
it, for 30 years. Unlike such “give-away” pro- 
grams which serve to perpetuate and prolif- 
erate poverty, the OEO aim is a radical de- 
parture from charity, The aim has been to 
provide educational and job-training oppor- 
tunities to those who would otherwise be left 
to an uninterrupted heritage of poverty, use- 
lessness and degpair. 

The anti-poverty bill has been signaled out 
as the target for a growing anti-Johnson 
campaign, and caught in a cross-fire of Viet- 
nam, economy and riot backlash. Critics have 
seized on individual instances—like the rate 
of dropouts in one particular Job Corps camp, 
or individual, isolated disciplinary problems 
in others—and presented these as representa- 
tive of the entire program. 
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The criticism Is not applicable In this four 
county area, where Carolina Community Ac- 
tions has been the administrative agency, 
CCA has made an excellent start in prepar- 
ing some of our people for a more productive 
life. Education and counselling, to improve 
job skills and make the individual self-sup- 
porting, is the only effective approach to pov- 
erty, This is the OEO approach in this area. 

Those who. suggest that poverty can be 
eliminated by an appeal to individual re- 
sponsibility are Ul-informed on the poor, 
and on their problems. This is the old non- 
Sense that belng poor is the fault of the in- 
dividual, rather than the result of his en- 
Vironment and lost opportunities. It is the 
philosophy of the dole of the 1930's, perpetu- 
ated by “give-aways” which provided just 
enough to keep the patient alive, but not 
enough to effect a cure. 


OEO: A GOOD BEGINNING 


Nationally, despite some mistakes and ad- 
mitted inefficiencies, here is OEO's record: 
More than 3 million received individual 
health services; two million participated in 
Head Start; 300,000 received legal help; 23,000 
participated in the Upward Bound (adult 
education) program; 800,000 young men and 
Women participated in on-the-job training. 
The Job Corps—focal point of the critics— 
provided training to 109,000, of whom 59,000 
are now working and 9,150 of whom are back 
in school. 

The results OEO has achieved in this area, 
Previously given wide publicity, are even 
more encouraging. 

8 are the demonstratable facts on 

EO. 

OEO's anti-poverty program is the one ef- 
fort in three generations which seems to have 
a chance to bring young people to productive, 
tax-paying status. It would be misguided 
Philosophy, indeed, to scuttle a self-help 
program in favor of continued “give-away” 
Welfare subsistence. 

Rep. Gettys has made the point that he 
had no representations made to him in favor 
of the OEO, except by those connected with 
the program. Since appropriations for the 
poverty war now are being debated in the 
House, with a showdown vote likely Thurs- 
day, this would be a good time for those 
Who do favor OEO to let the Congressman 
know of their feelings. The OEO has been 
Particularly helpful socially and economical- 
ly to the Fifth District and it would be a 
Shame should the District. be hurt by any 
curtailment of the program. 


Foster Grandparents Give, Receive Love 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the article in the Los Angeles Times en- 
titled, “Retarded Youngsters’ ‘Foster 
Grandfolk” Give, Receive Love” will be of 
great interest to my colleagues. 

The retarded children of the Pacific 
State Hospital in Pomona are receiving 
love in a unique manner. Under the 
OEO-funded foster grandparents pro- 
gram, 48 men and women 60 years and 
older are giving love to these children. 

To qualify for the foster grandparent 
Program, a person must be 60 years old 
or more, able to read and write, physi- 
cally well, mentally alert, and have an 
annual income of no more than $1,500 
if single or $2,000 if married. 
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The foster grandparents received $1.50 
an hour. Their work is fulfilling and im- 
portant. They read to the children, play 
games, take them to the canteen, rock 
them in their laps—in other words, they 
provided much needed love and attention. 

The hospital staff feels that the pro- 
gram will benefit the children and pre- 
vent the misbehavior which frequently 
comes when retarded children receive too 
little personal care. 

The children selected have the capac- 
ity to respond to enriched personal con- 
tact. In fact, 50 percent have a good 
chance of someday leaving the hospital 
altogether. 

The elderly people involved are bene- 
fiting tremendously. They are people that 
need to have someone need them, One 
60-year-old grandmother said, We're 
just doing what comes naturally—giving 
love.“ 

Mr. Speaker, this is but one of a num- 
ber of marvelous innovations which OEO 
has made part of its community action 
program. I know my colleagues will be 
interested in the full text of the Times 
story, which follows: 

From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Oct. 
; 24, 1967 

RETARDED YOUNGSTERS’ "FOSTER GRANDFOLK" 
Give, RECEIVE LOVE 


(By Harry Nelson) 

“We're just doing what comes naturally— 
loving children.” 

The 60-year-old grandmother who uttered 
those words meant what she said—she has 
eight children and 19 grandchildren at home. 

But the children of whom she spoke are 
not her own. They are mentally retarded 
children with whom she and other “Foster 
Grandparents” spend four hours a day at Pa- 
cific State Hospital in Pomona. 

A mutual interest in love, with the help of 
a novel antipoverty program, has brought the 
two together. 

Mental retardation hasn't diminished in 
any way the children's need for love, accord- 
ing to the hospital staff. 

But having 2,600 mentally retarded pa- 
tients in one place spreads thin the love the 
staff can give. 

So the state hospital and the Economic 
and Youth Opportunities Agency of Los An- 
geles (EYOA) held meetings to see if they 
could come up with a way to use antipoverty 
funds to help solve the shortage of love. 

The answer was Project Foster Grand- 
parents. To qualify a person must be 60 years 
old or more, able to read and write, physically 
well, mentally alert and have an annual in- 
come of no more than $1,500 if single or 
$2,000 if married. i 

They receive $1.50 an hour and in exchange 
they read to the children, play games, take 
them to the canteen, rock them on their 
laps—in short act as a source of love. 

The program will hire 48 foster grand- 
parents to work with 388 youngsters over 
the next year. Applications should be made 
through the State Department of Employ- 
ment, 105 East Arrow Highway, Pomona. 

The seven grandfathers and 12 grand- 
mothers alroady employed in the program 
have a total of 60 children, 156 grandchil- 
dren * * * nurse in charge of one ward that 
has 15 youngsters in the program, said she 
saw the potential for the program as soon as 
it was announced. 

“The kids will do nearly anything they are 
capable of if they think grandpa or grandma 
wants them to do it,” she said. 

The project staff, headed by Steve Brom- 
field, said that children who have the ca- 
pacity to respond to the enriched personal 
contact were selected for the children of 
their own, . 

“We need it as much as the children,” says 
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Mrs. Pearl Walker, 60, of Montclair. “I know 
I need somebody. I have a constant fear of 
being tied down behind four walls. Bosses 
won't hire women over 40. 

“This is a windfall for me and it lets me 
do what comes naturally—love children.” 

Roscoe McGuire, 64, has four adopted 
grandchildren aged 8 to 12 at home in Po- 
mona. Before retiring he worked at the 
hospital as an exterminator. 

“I used to walk through the wards and I 
saw things then that made me want to come 
back.“ he said. 

Mrs. Carrie Sanger, 61, of Upland said her 
husband died recently. “I was important to 
him, but all at once I wasn’t needed any 
more. Now I'm needed again,“ she said. 

Mrs. Betty Gifford, the * è program, 
Most are under 10 years old. Some, perhaps 
50%, stand a good chance of someday im- 
proving to the point where they can leave 
the hospital. 

Most of the children have not been in the 
hospital long. It is hoped that the attention 
they will recelve from the grandparents will 
prevent the kind of misbehavior common in 
hospitals because the children crave atten- 
tion, 

Attempts have been made in the past to 
get volunteers to do similar work, but the 
hospital has never been able to get enough 
for its needs. 

“They could do remarkable things if they 
had a mother’s attention,” said one staff 
member. 

Funds for the present program are avall- 
able through the end of this year and it is 
expected that the program will continue 
through 1968. 


The Fractional Orbital Bombardment 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
McNamara’s sudden announcement that 
the Soviet Union may be testing an 
orbital bomb has prompted speculation 
as to the integrity of the Outer Space 
Treaty ratified only a month ago. If the 
Secretary has gone so far as to say the 
Russians may“ be testing such a 
weapon, past experience would indicate 
that indeed they are. 

The fractional orbital bombardment 
system, as the Secretary calls it, is now 
the subject of considerable debate on 
whether or not it violates the treaty. Part 
of the discussion revolves around the 
meaning of the word “orbit.” Secretary 
McNamara said that They have agreed 
not to place warheads in full orbit,“ while 
Murrey Marder, writing in the Washing- 
ton Post, speculates that the Russians 
might well be challenged on whether the 
term orbit applies to parts of a full orbit 
or not and noted that the State Depart- 
ment has sidestepped all questions about 
the legality of the Russian tests. 

The Space Treaty used the word orbit 
in the following manner: 

States Parties to the treaty undertake not 
to place in orbit around the Earth any objects 
carrying nuclear weapons or any other kinds 
of weapons of mass destruction. 


The word orbit is used in its noun form, _ 
and according to Webster's Dictionary is 
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defined as “a path described by one body 
or object in its revolution about another.” 
To place an object “in orbit” then, is 
placing it “in” this path, and it does not 
require that it travel one complete 
revolution. 

Perhaps each Nation has its own defi- 
nition. Regretably there is no legal in- 
terpretation of the word available. To my 
mind, however, the Russians have not 
only violated the spirit of the agreement, 
but the word as well. 

Administration officials testifying be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy concluded that there was no vio- 
lation because a full orbit was not 
achieved and because there was no proof 
‘that a nuclear warhead was attached. 

But Marder’s column adds a most dis- 
turbing footnote: 

Once a warhead was attached it could 
be a moot point whether the space treaty 
was violated, because the world could then 
be in the midst of World War III. 


During debate on the treaty it was said 
that a philosophy of openness and broad 
applicability permeates the treaty. A 
statement prepared by the Senate Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee 
said: 3 

The policy of the treaty may deter some 
nations from attempting to acquire the tech- 
nological capability to orbit weapons of mass 
destruction, 


Let me emphasize that one word 
“may,” because I think that characterizes 
the hope that underlies the treaty—the 
hope that the Soviets will not take ad- 
vantage of this aggressive possibility— 
the hope that they will live up to the 
spirit of the declarations of the treaty—a 
hope that we should have known was 
merely self-delusion—a hope that has 
now been shattered. 

When Senate ratification occurred last 
April, the American people were given 
the usual assurances that the treaty was 
a reliable guarantee against the hostile 
use of space. Leading the debate at that 
time was the senior Senator from my 
State, FRANK CHURCH. 

Senator CHURCH recalled that both the 
Soviet Union and the United States had 
issued statements several years ago say- 
ing that “each would not station or 
otherwise place weapons of mass de- 
struction in the orbit around the earth.” 

In the light of subsequent events, such 
statements are remarkable for their 
naivete. 

Speaking of the “open access” pro- 
vision by which one party to the treaty 
may insure that other states are com- 
plying, Senator CHURCH said: 

There are no comparable inspection pro- 
visions with respect to objects in orbit. 
The treaty, however, places no restric- 
tion on our right to observe. It guarantees 
freedom of access to all parts of space. Thus 
we must rely on our unilateral capability to 
monitor compliance by other parties. Our 
capability in this respect has been thor- 
oughly reviewed by our very best military 
authorities. We have been clearly and forth- 
rightly assured that we prefer to rely on our 
own monitoring capabilities and that we can 
do the job. I am, therefore, satisfied that our 
national security is in no way jeopardized 
by the lack of an inspection provision for 
orbiting objects. 


To bolster his own conclusion, the Sen- 
ator also offered this reassurance: 
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The conclusion reached by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was that we can rely on our uni- 
lateral capabilities to monitor the no-bombs- 
in-orbit provision, The security of the United 
States will be fully preserved. 


In view of such assurances, I was 
rather surprised to read an article in the 
November 7 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. The article discussed the im- 
pact of the orbital bomb on the current 
hearings before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, saying: 

In view of the propect of new terror weap- 
ons cruising far overhead, administration wit- 
nesses will be pressed to thoroughly explore 
the rationale behind the nation's present 
strategic stance. 

Many persons, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, believe the administration should 
develop a heavy ABM defense to cope with 
Soviet strategic missiles. 


Without going into the need for devel- 
opment of a heavy ABM system, I cannot 
help wondering about the relationship 
between this statement and the pleasant 
reassurances we were given last April. 

If monitoring is so effective, why the 
sudden cry for building the heavy ABM 
system? Our experts in evaluating the 
tests must have come to some rather 
ominous conclusions. 

The treaty provides in article XI that 
all parties shall “inform the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of the 
nature, conduct, locations and results 
of activities in outer space.” 

So let us ask the United Nations to 
make inquiry under this provision as to 
the exact nature of these experiments 
and let the U.N. determine whether the 
Russian missile is in reality a weapon of 
mass destruction. Should the Russians 
refuse to cooperate, then the treaty will 
have served a useful purpose in holding 
up to the world the folly of negotiations 
with the Communists, 

I have written to Ambassador Gold- 
berg today requesting that he take the 
initial steps toward implementing this 
provision. 

If there is a certain consistency in 
broken Russian agreements, it is coun- 
terbalanced by the series of paradoxes by 
which such acts are greeted in this 
country. 

A few days ago, thousands demon- 
strated outside the Pentagon against 
American “warmongers.” Where are the 
protesters now? 

And those who deplored the decision to 
build a thin antiballistic missile system 
where are the protesters now? 

What a strange sight it has been to see 
the administration in effect defending 
the Russians in this matter. Secretary 
McNamara said, I'm not concerned”—a 
rather startling statement from the man 
charged with the responsibility for de- 
fending the American people. 

Those who negotiated the treaty knew 
that three tests occurred while talks 
were in progress. Six more took place 
between the time that the Senate rati- 
fied the treaty and its implementation 
October 10, and there have been two 
more since then. 

Instead of reality, our country's lead- 
ers have fed us dreams. They want so 
badly to be friends with the enemy that 
they ignore the fact that it is Russian 
weapons which kill American boys in 
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Vietnam. They wanted the treaty 80 
badly that they were willing to ignore the 
fact that even as the Russians negoti- 
ated a peace-in-space agreement, they 
were testing a weapon of war in space. 
On such fond hopes is man’s destruc- 
tion built. 

If a robber came up behind you and 
jabbed a gun in your back, you would not 
really know whether or not it was a gun. 
But it would be foolish to assume that 
it was not. By the same token, the fact 
that Russia has signed a piece of paper 
saying they will not put a nuclear war- 
head in space is hardly proof that they 
are not preparing to do just that. Based 
upon the evidence and on our past ex- 
perience with the Communists of bad 
faith and broken treaties, we had bet- 
ter take whatever steps are necessary to 
counter this threat. 


Government-Financed Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Library Association is concerned 
about recent revelations regarding Gov- 
ernment-financed books. 

The association has adopted the fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE ALA CoUNCIL, 
THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AT THE ASSOCIATION'S 
86TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN SAN FRAN- 
cisco, JUNE 30, 1967 
At San Francisco, during the 86th Annual 

Conference of the ALA, the Association ex- 

pressed its conviction that the cause of 

democracy is best served when the operations 
of government are fully revealed. In the sen- 
sitive area of public opinion, secret influence 
can only contaminate truth and corrupt the 

fundamental concepts of free speech and a 

free press. 

The American Library Association takes 
note of the fact that, during the second ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress at a hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency revealed under questioning that 
it had been subsidizing and otherwise en- 
couraging authors to write, and publishers 
to print, materials useful to and harmonious 
with Agency programs of information to for- 
eign readers. It was further revealed that 
many of these publications were also sold 
commercially without any disclosure to the 
reader of the source of the subsidy or other 
form: of encouragement. 

Subsequently, on February 9, 1967, the 
Assistant Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency indicated that no manu- 
script would be commissioned without the 
approval of the Director. 

However, almost at the same time, and 
from another direction, public revelations 
were made of covert activities by the Central 
Intelligence Agency with respect to private, 
non-governmental organizations, in which 
public moneys were employed to develop and 
influence opinions and actions consonant 
with governmental objectives. 

The American Library Association ex- 
presses the concern of its members that dis- 
closure of the sources of influence and subsi- 
dies in the forging of public opinion has 
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not been freely offered by agencies of the 
Federal Government. The American Library 
Association asks that governmental sponsor- 
ship, subsidies and other forms of direct 
encouragement which lead to the generation 
of points of view designed to influence pub- 
lic opinion be disclosed in a suitable manner, 
and that any publications carry an acknowl- 
edgment of financial assistance, if the source 
of such assistance is from public funds pro- 
vided by an agency of the government. 

This statement is to be forwarded by the 
President of the American Library Associa- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Secretaries of the este d a and the 
members of Congress. 


Cater Outlines Progress of Government 
Efforts in Health Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL C. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my pleasure to attend the national 
convention of the American Public 
Health Association and share the plat- 
form with Douglass Cater, special assist- 
ant to the President. 

In his speech, Mr. Cater touched upon 
some very interesting and informative 
points of the makeup of our efforts in 
providing the American public with bet- 
ter health care and facilities. 

At this time, I would like to include in 
the Recorp, a copy of his speech for the 
information and interest of my col- 
leagues. I feel that the speech will be of 
benefit to all of us who are interested in 
the progress the Federal Government has 
made in assuring that the people of this 
country have the best medical attention 
that can be provided. 

REMARKS TO ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION BY DOUG- 
LASS CATER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER 23, 
1967 
One commentator on the social scene has 

written, “It was the best of times, it was the 

worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it 
was the age of foolishishness, it was the 
epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incre- 
dulity, it was the season of Light, it was the 
season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, 
it was the winter of despair; we had every- 
thing before us, we had nothing before us, 
we were all going direct to Heaven, we were 
all going direct the other way.“ That was 

Charles Dickens, one of the early warriors 

against poverty and injustice. He was por- 

traying a period nearly 200 years ago. And 
he added, “The period was... much like 

the present period. He wrote in 1859. 
Many would find in his description simi- 

larities with today, for we look out on a 

scene of contrast in America. 

As a people, we have never been more 
prosperous. Our Gross National Product has 
risen to $790 billion—and the median family 
income in America is nearly $7500 per year. 

Yet we have never been more conscious of 
poverty in our midst, 

More Americans than ever before are in 
school today: one-third of the nation's pop- 
ulation. More people are going to college— 
more to adult education classes, more to job 
training and all the other forms of education 
from post-cradle to post-graduate. 
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Yet never have we been more restless 
about the condition of our schooling; never 
have we been more to extend the 
opportunity for education to those who have 
been neglected. 

Our nation’s health standards are at an 
all-time high, measured by any index we 
can devise: life expectancy, infant mortal- 
ity, incidence of disease, delivery of health 
services, 

Yet never have we as a people been more 
anxious—and more eager to extend the qual- 
ity and the reach of health care. 

There are some despairing critics who look 
at this gap between achievement and ex- 
pectation and claim to discern a sickness 
in our soctety. 

To me, the fact that we recognize a gap 
a gap between achievement and expecta- 
tion—represents a symptom of health. 

It is a sign of self-renewal. 

It is a sign that a prosperous nation has 
not yielded to the fatal tendency toward 
complacency and self-indulgence. 

It shows that our future can be even 
brighter than our past, 

The ills that agitate every community 
throughout our land did not arrive suddenly 
on the scene, The awful burden of poverty 
was always there. The trouble was that too 
many of us failed to see it. 

Bad schools, inadequate health facilities, 
pollution of the air and water, the decay of 
our cities, the uglification of our country- 
side—all have had an ancient ancestry, but 
resp really tried to do anything about 

em. 

The difference now is that the right people 
are worrying about the right problems—and 
working to find the right solutions. 

Today, after too many years of debate and 
delay, we are on the move. 

In the areas of my own particular interest 
at the White House—education and health— 
the statistics tell a dramatic story. 

Over the past three-and-one-half years, the 
President has proposed and Congress has 
passed over forty major measures for federal 
aid to education and health. 

In the past three-and-one-half years, the 
President has recommended and Congress 
has allocated moré funds for education and 
health than in the previous history of Ameri- 
can government, 

Today, more manpower—and more brain 
power—than ever before have been mobilized 
for the effort in these two vital areas of 
activity. 

But new laws and money and manpower, 
by themselves, can hardly measure the scope 
of our nation’s effort. 

Even more important, I believe, is a new 
concept underlying the initiatives in these 
fields—the concept of partnership. President 
Johnson described it quite early in his Ad- 
ministration as “Creative Federalism”. 

The President declared that, “The solution 
to our problems does not rest on a massive 
program in Washington, nor can it rely solely 
on the strained resources of local authority. 
It requires us to create new concepts of co- 
operation—a Creative Federalism—between 
the National Capital and the leaders of local 
communities.” 

Those words gave a new meaning to an old 
Constitutional understanding. 

Our Founding Fathers wisely understood 
that freedom could be buttressed by separat- 
ing the institutions which exercise power: 
federal, state, and local—public and private 
state and church, No one appreciates more 
deeply than the President who leads this na- 
tion today the strength which federalism has 
imparted to our system of government. 

But President Johnson has also recognized 
what was also basic to our Constitution. 
James Madison, an author of the Federalist 
Papers, was one of the first to dispel the 
notion that Federalism must mean a sterile 
system of separations—designed to frustrate 
rather than to fulfill the public interest. And 


: his co-author, Alexander Hamilton, first de- 
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scribed the duty of the nation’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive to play an energizing role in supply- 
ing purpose to the federal system. 

Creative Federalism, as President Johnson 
has given meaning to that term, seeks to 
build a working relationship among the 
many separate institutions that share a 
capacity to affect the public good. Creative 
Federalism seeks to stimulate new arrange- 
ments among old institutions and to build 
new institutions when they are needed. 

It does not intend to supplant state and 
local and private agencies. Quite the con- 
trary. The purpose of Creative Federalism, 
as the President defines it, is to strengthen 
the capacity of these agencies to respond 
to the challenges confronting them today. 
By promoting partnership, it prevents the 
growth of monolithic institutions. 

Nowhere is this new partnership more 
evident than in the field of health. I would 
like to mention this morning two of the 
major health programs passed by the 89th 
Congress and now moving into the program 
stage. Each adds a dimension to Creative 
Federalism. 

The first stems from the Heart Disease, 
Cancer, and Stroke Amendments of 1965. It 
was a direct outgrowth of the brilliant work 
of the Presidential Commission headed by 
Dr, Michael DeBakey, Under its auspices, 
alliances have been formed in 49 regions of 
the country covering 91 percent of the na- 
tion's population, Federal planning money is 
already supporting these alliances. Program 
grants have already been made to five of the 
regions. 

The key to this program is cooperation— 
cooperation among the diverse institutions 
for research, training and demonstration in 
the field of patient care—to bring the latest 
advances in diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease to the greatest number of citizens in 
the shortest possible time. No one in Wash- 
ington dictates the terms for this coopera- 
tion, It must depend on the imagination and 
energy of health leaders in the communities. 
The federal role is to support this enterprise 
in institution building. 

The second program, of even more direct 
interest to this meeting, is based on the 
Comprehensive Health Planning and Public 
Health Services Amendments of 1966. This 


is the Partnership for Health Program. 


It represents a major effort to shift pro- 
gram responsibility away from Washing- 
ton, It provides direct support to state and 
local leaders as they make plans, set prior- 
ities and carry out comprehensive health 


programs. 

The evolution of this program in the year 
since its enactment gives good evidence of 
partnership at work. Eleven days after en- 
actment the Surgeon General set up a Task 
Force to draft regulations. Meetings were 
held with hundreds of groups representing 
government at every level, the universities, 
professional organizations, including the 
American Public Health Association, and a 
great number of voluntary organizations, 

Since January every Governor has been 
visited personally to consult on this program. 
To emphasize its importance, the Surgeon 
General has located the program in his own 
offices, under the direction of a man of great 
ability, Dr. James Cavanaugh. Correspond- 
ingly, most of the Governors have placed the 
program planning functions within their 
Offices or at a high level of state government. 

As an added effort to decentralize decision- 
making, authority to review and approve 
grants has been transferred to nine regional 
offices of the Public Health Service. 

President Johnson in his health message 
to Congress called this a program designed 
to strengthen state and local programs and 
to encourage broad gauge planning in 
health. It gives the states new flexibility to 
use federal funds by freeing them from 
tightly compartmentalized grant programs. 
It also allows the states to attack special 
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health problems which have special regional 
or local impact,” 


I believe Partnership for Health repre- - 


sents a great promise. If it can be made to 
work successfully, it will have enormous im- 
pact on programs in other areas where the 
federal government is being called on to 
make a growing contribution. It represents 
the rational way to develop an effective part- 
nership—to maintain our system of fed- 
eralism. 

We should be wary of those who offer easy 
alternatives. Some claim that at long last 
they support federal assistance in health and 
education. Only they would do it differently. 
They propose to abolish existing programs on 
the vague promise of substituting ald with 
“no strings attached.” 

As a long time observer both inside and 
outside government, I have strong doubts 
that any Congress or any President would 
long be satisfied with such an approach. Sim- 
ply to put the federal money on the stump 
in the dead of night is not the answer, Con- 
gress has a real and abiding interest in help- 
ing shape national priorities. To abdicate 
that role would be a sure formula for arrest- 
ing the growth of support programs, Those 
of us who are strongly committed to this 
support must not be misled. 

A recent issue of Daedalus devoted to the 
year 2000 reported, “The only prediction 
about the future that one can make with 
certainty is that public authorities will face 
more problems than they have at any previ- 
ous time in history. . The problem of 
the future consists in defining one's priorities 
and making the necessary commitments.” 

How to develop effective plans? How to 
schedule priorities? How to commit the nec- 
essary resources? This calls for skills of a 
sort which are in extremely short supply. 
More important, it calls for wisdom—and 
that is always in short supply. 

As we consider the future, we must look 
beyond the experience of Charlie Brown, the 
youthful philosopher of the comic strip, 
“Peanuts.” You may recall Charlie Brown’s 
admonition to his baseball team, “You know 
what our team lacked last year? It lacked 
organization! Well, this year it’s going to be 
different! I have written down the name of 
each player and what position he plays and 
Tve attached the paper to a clip board... 
and if that isn’t organization, I don't know 
what is!” 

Creative Federalism must take us farther 
than that. More than simply identifying the 
players and positions, we seek to build a 
sturdy partnership, designed to get the job 
done, not to prevent the job from being 
done, 

We must face the future with the spirit 
attributed to Winston Churchill in a story 
which is surely apocryphal. It seems that the 
Prime Minister was visited by a delegation 
of Temperance ladies who came to complain 
about his consumption of brandy. One little 
lady addressed Mr. Churchill and declared, 
“Why, Mr. Prime Minister, if all the brandy 
you drank in a year was poured into a room 
it would come up to here.” Mr. Churchill 
solemnly looked at the floor and the ceiling 
and the little lady's hand somewhere near 
the midway mark. Then he muttered, “So lit- 
tle done and so much to do.” 


Polish Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day, November 11, we will pause to pay 
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proper reverence to the American vet- 
erans of all wars who have fought to 
keep our country independent. 

At the same time, the people of Poland 
will be prevented by their Communist 
dictators from commemorating the an- 
niversary of their independence Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, a day on which Polish in- 
dependence was proclaimed at the close 
of World War I. 

In the period from November 1918, to 
September 1, 1939, when Poland fell vic- 
tim to the Nazi invasion, the country 
underwent a steady building process and 
had developed into a flourishing democ- 
racy. 

Since the close of World War II, the 
Polish people have found themselves un- 
der the heel of a Soviet-imposed Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Polish Independence Day, which can- 
not be celebrated in Poland, is, neverthe- 
less, celebrated by Poles scattered 
throughout the free world who con- 
scientiously and properly continue their 
efforts on behalf of freedom and look 
forward to the day when a legitimate 
government and true freedom will be 
restored to Poland. 


Peking, Hanoi Count Heavily on U.S. 
Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
excellent and very timely article ap- 
peared recently in the Washington Even- 
ing Star: 

PEKING, Hanor Count HAV. V on US. 

DISSENT 


Nothing, of course, infuriates critics of 
President Johnson’s Vietnam policies quite 
so much as the suggestion that these critics 
may be giving encouragement to the Com- 
munists in Hanoi and Peking. 

Yet, in fact, there is almost no aspect of 
the war in Vietnam that is more easily docu- 
mented than this one. Johnson's suggestion 
that the American public might pay a bit 
more attention to the reactions of Hanoi to 
some of the things being said in this coun- 
try is very much to the point. 

Consider, for example, the announcement 
by Radio Hanoi on October 17 of the forma- 
tion of “The South Vietnam People’s Com- 
mittee for Solidarity with the American 
People.” 

The prime objective of this committee, ac- 
cording to the official communique, is “to 
unite and coordinate with the American 
people in the struggle for peace, justice, free- 
dom, democracy and civil rights and in de- 
manding that the U.S. government put an 
end to its aggressive war in Vietnam.” 

To accomplish this, the committee pro- 
poses “to establish relations with and con- 
tact all progressive organizations and indi- 
viduals in the United States ... who want 
to acquaint themselves with the situation 
in Vietnam and to join the Vietnamese 
people” in demanding an end to the war. 

In several thousand well-chosen words, the 
new committee hails the plans of the “Amer- 
ican People’s Movement“ to demonstrate 
throughout the United States. 

“Our struggle will certainly grow more 
powerful,” the statement concludes, “and 
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in coordination with your struggle, it will 
certainly be capable of compelling the U.S. 
government to put an end to its aggressive 
war in Vietnam.” 

Throughout the following week, daily 
broadcasts and statements in Hanol and 
Peking paid glowing tribute to the riots and 
demonstrations in American cities. Of the 
march on the Pentagon, the New China News 
Agency commented: 

“Johnson himself was so seized with fear 
that he stayed in the White House all day. 
This fully showed up the Johnson admin- 
istration’s fear of the people and its true 
color as a paper tiger.“ 

Communist propaganda differentiates 
sharply, of course between what it describes 
as people's“ protest movements against the 
war and President Johnson's political opposi- 
tion. There is a tendency to assume that Re- 
publican and Democratic doves—regardless 
of what they may say—are in fact committed 
to the war. 

The Communists apparently have some 
trouble swallowing the idea of serious dissent 
within the Congress or the major political 
parties—an idea which is hard to square with 
the stereotype of entrenched and viciously 
reactionary “ruling circles” in the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, the finer points of the ad- 
ministration’s political situation are not lost 
on the leaders in Hanoi and Peking. There 
is hardly a statement made, a poll taken, 
an editorial written, a vote in Congress or 
the United Nations that is not turned to 
use as grist for the Communist propaganda 
mill. 

Thus Defense Secretary McNamara him- 
self is duly misquoted in North Vietnam's 
Nhan Dan on November 1 as saying that 
“Americans had no grounds to believe that 
an indiscriminate bombing campaign would 
shatter the North Vietnam people's deter- 
mination or shake the spirit of their leaders.” 

The New York Times is cited as authority 
for the claim that “more and more le 
in American political circles realize the John- 
son elique's failure in Vietnam.” The UPI is 
credited with the discovery that “the num- 
ber of those opposing the war in the United 
States has nearly doubled in the past two 
years.” And columnist Clayton Fritchey is 
quoted as opining that the elections in South 
Vietnam “have not so much resolved old 
problems but have introduced new ones.” 

Even such random and fragmentary quotes 
as these suggest that the leaders in Hanol 
do in fact derive substantial encouragement 
on a day-to-day basis from the critics of the 
war in the United States. Given a free and 
democratic society it is, indeed, inevitable 
that this should be so. To pretend that it 
isn't may possibly ease the conscience of the 
critics, But it will not change the fact that 
dissent in the United States is a very impor- 
tant factor in the calculations being made 
today in Peking and Hanol. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1987 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. GARDNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2388) to provide 
an improved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued operation 
of economic opportunity programs, to au- 
thorize an Emergency Employment Act, and 
for other purposes. 
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Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
know cf no one in this body today; or 
any member of our Education and Labor 
Committee, who is not deeply concerned 
about the problems of poverty. We heard 
the statement made before this body 
that everyone is concerned about poverty, 
and I think this is a very true statement. 
However, there is an honest and basic 
difference in how we should approach 
the methods and the effectiveness of be- 
ing able to eliminate poverty in America. 

As a member of the Committee on Ed- 
Ueation and Labor, I had an opportunity 
to sit and listen at great length to what 
I consider was a Broadway production 
Staged by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, telling us day after day of the 
Wonderful merits of this program. But 
during these very long weeks of hear- 
ings we heard very few people who came 
before this committee to testify as to 
the faults in this program. And yet I 
know throughout America in each city 
there are many people who have seen 
firsthand the ineffectiveness of the OEO 
and the OEO employees. 

I think it is quite legitimate as we 
come before this body that we do have 
debate today to discuss the pros and 
cons of the best method that we can pos- 
sibly have to eliminate poverty through- 
out America. 

We have heard many discussions al- 
ready today—and I will not dwell on 
them any more. I only wish to talk quite 
briefly about an area that I am very 
deeply concerned about, and that is the 
Political activities that are now so deeply 
entrenched in our poverty program. 

It was said just recently by my col- 
league in the well that we have spent 
Over $4 billion in the war on poverty. 
I say that too much of this money and 
too much of the time spent by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has been polit- 
ically motivated and politically thought 
Out by those in Washington. I can list 
city after city where massive voter reg- 
istration drives have been conducted for 
some time: Durham, N.C.; Houston, 
Tex.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn:; 
Syracuse, N-Y.; Gary, Ind.: Atlanta, Ga.; 
Reading, Pa.; and the list goes on and 
on and on. And when I speak of voter 
registration drives, let me give this body 
an example of what happened in Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

An antipoverty agency in Durham, 
through three of its employees, spent 
Over 3 months copying the registration 
books in the city of Durham. They went 
out in a nonpartisan election and car- 
ried people to the polling places to regis- 
ter. They then carried them back on 
election day, and provided them with 
Marked ballots telling them exactly 
which candidates to vote for. In this city 
election, this nonpartisan election of the 
city of Durham, N.C., in an election 
that the mayor won by a 2-to-1 majori- 
ty, these precincts in which the OEO 
Workers were deeply involved carried for 
me opposite number by as much as 10 

0 1. 

I feel—and I have never had anyone 
to be able to convince me otherwise— 
that massive voter registration programs 
will in no way help the poor or bring 
up their level of living. I think everyone 
in this House knows that we have many 
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honorable groups who are making a 
major effort to impress on every Ameril- 
can citizen that they have a right and 
a responsibility to participate in local 
governments, the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, and many, many other agen- 
cies that spend many long hours trying 
to get people to go out to register and 
to vote. But I think we tread on very 
thin ice, and we are setting a very dan- 
gerous precedent, when we have a Fed- 
eral agency, sponsored by the American 
taxpayers’ dollar, out conducting mas- 
sive voter registration drives. 

In the city of Houston, Tex., it has 
been told that OEO. agencies there have 
registered over 50,000 voters. And I would 
only point out to this House that if we 
had another national election like 1960, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity could 
very easily control the political destiny 
of America. 

This brings me to another very dan- 
gerous precedent that I think the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the war on 
poverty has been engaged in, and this is 
massive protest movements and picket- 
ing that employees financed by the 
American taxpayer have been doing in 
far too many cases. I have brought here 
today stacks of material that came out 
of newspapers, not only in North Caro- 
lina, but throughout every section of 
America, and I would only take a brief 
time to read you a few. 

This is from the Baltimore paper, en- 
titled “Top US. Official Backs VISTA 
Group Picketing.” 

It says: 

George Lord, National Field Representative 
of Volunteers in Service to America said 
VISTA workers in Baltimore broke no rules 
in organizing a picket against a citizen and 
taxpayer. 

One of our own Members of Congress, 
speaking in California, was heckled and 
and interrupted numerous times during a 
speech by OEO employees. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., we find OEO em- 
ployees staging a massive downtown 
demonstration that disrupted business 
and traffic. 

We go back again to VISTA and we 
find the regional director, James Cox in 
Austin, Tex., said: 

VISTA volunteers here can participate in 
marches and demonstrations... 


We go back again to Houston and find 
testimony by the Houston police chief, 
who testified that riot attempts by OEO 
employees had been attempted and set a 
dangerous precedent. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The gentleman again mentioned my 
district. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield if the gentleman will allow me to 
finish. 

Again I quote from a letter I received 
on November 3, 1967, from two members 
of the Newark, N.J., City Council. I am 
quoting certain parts and I will put the 
entire letter in the RECORD. 

The United Community Corporation tock 
a public stand against the proposed medical 
center in the City of Newark after conduct- 
ing two surveys ... which showed that the 
people wanted the center. 


They also went into descriptions of 
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how the area board of UCC demonstrated 
in picketing against a local grocery store, 
and that because of this, this man was 
forced to go out of business. 

The letter referred to follows: 

NEWARK MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
Newark, NJ., November 3, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES C. GARDNER, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GARDNER; If what hap- 
pened within the Poverty Program of the 
City of Newark is in relation to political 
activities is similar in other cities and com- 
munities across this nation, then it is im- 
peratve that amendments to prohibit politi- 
cal action by O. E. O. formed agencies and 
its employees be enacted. 

1. Many militant individuals have used the 
Poverty Program in the City of Newark to 
further their own political ambitions and 
foment unrest, James Kennedy who is a 
Community Researcher of Area Board 2 of 
the United Community Corporation called a 
mass meeting in front of the Fourth Pre- 
cinct Police Headquarters after he was ad- 
vised that such a meeting could set off 
trouble in the City of Newark. He disregarded 
the advice. The meeting was held on July 13, 
1967 and the riots ensued. All printed matter 
subsequent to this event was printed by his 
poverty board. Mr. Kennedy’s statements 
were on television and can be verified 
through C. B. S., Channel 2. 

2. Kenneth Gibson, a Vice President of the 
United Community Corporation, used the 
Poverty Program as a means of obtaining 
political projection and then ran for Mayor 
of the City of Newark on a so-called negro 
ticket with the help of Poverty Program 
officials, 

3. George C. Richardson, a very active 
Trustee of the Poverty Program, used the 
program as a means of obtaining projection 
and ran for Councilman in the Central Ward 
in the City of Newark. Mr. Richardson who 
opposed the creation of a medical center in 
the City of Newark fought the City Adminis- 
tration again using Poverty Program staff 
and distributions. Mr. Richardson is pres- 
ently running for Assembly in the state. of 
New Jersey and is using the Poverty staff to 
mimeograph his campaign literature. 

4. Earl Harris, a member of the Trustees 
Board and presently Co-Chairman of the 
Personnel Committee of the United Com- 
munity Corporation, ran for Councilman in 
the City of Newark and used the Poverty 
Program as a means of projection and used 
the printing facilities of Area Board 3 to 
print literature. 

5, William Payne, a member of the Board of 
Trustees and the Poverty Program, used the 
program to gain projection and ran for Coun- 
cilman in the City of Newark. 

6. The United Community Corporation took 
a public stand against the proposed medical 
center in the City of Newark after conducting 
two surveys (using the Poverty Program staff) 
which showed that the people wanted the 
center. They used the mimeograph equip- 
ment to circularize the community and try 
to incite the people to protest the medical 
center. When this failed, they brought peo- 
ple in from New York City and other com- 
munities to load the hearing room and pro- 
test the center. On the attempted appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary to the Board of 
Education, they used the ph ma- 
chine to cause social unrest in the City of 
Newark. 

7. The U. C. C. voted to grant amnesty to 
all those arrested during the riots in Newark. 

8. U. C. C. through its Legal Aid 
supplied lawyers free to defend the rioters. 

9. The U. C. C. staff has involved itself in 
every business action taken by the Council, 
example K-9 Corps, rent control. 

10. Area Board 3 of the U. C. C. is dominated 
by Students for Democratic Society. They 
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decided a local grocery store merchant was 
overcharging his customers and they picketed 
him out of business. Ironically, at the same 
time eight negroes lost their employment 
and many people who depended upon this 
merchant for credit lost this source of help. 

11. Area Board 3 has gone out of its way 
to provide any and all welfare information to 
prospective welfare clients to aid them in 
getting every possible dime “due them.” They 
encourage welfare, 

12, Area Board 3 has set up a Corporative 
Food Program to compete against the same 
grocery stores in the neighborhood which 
ironically are now primarily negro operated. 

13. Small business administrations under 
the Poverty Program sent individuals 
around; to help the merchants. Instead, they 
tried to organize the merchants at a $10.00 
membership charge contrary to O. E. O. in- 
tent. Thurmand Smith was the paid staff 
man involved. 

14. Play Street Program has been accused 
of sending children to camps that have Com- 
munist ties. Funds were cut off by O. E. O. for 
this aspect of the Play Street Program this 
summer, apparently for this reason. 

If you desire any further information or 
personal presentation, we will be happy to 
appear in Washington. 

Cordially, 
LEE BERNSTEIN, 
Councilman South Ward. 
FRANK ADDONTIZIO, 
Councilman West Ward. 


Mr. GARDNER. I go again to our own 
committee report, prepared by the ma- 
jority and minority investigators, who 
went in, and on section 5 they said: 

Whatever the Intention, the facts concern- 
E the role of UCC personnel in publicizing 

a “Police Brutality Mass 
Rally” at #4 precinct the evening of July 


13th did significantly contribute to the 
volatile climate which prevalled. 


I have a copy, before us today, of the 
literature that was passed out by poverty 
workers, printed at poverty headquar- 
ters, which says: 

Stop police brutality. Come out and Join 
us at the Mass Rally Tonite at 7:30 p.m. 4th 
Precinct, Located on 17th Avenue and Liy- 
ingston Street. 


From this mass rally the riots in 
Newark, N.J., were sparked and started. 

At the appropriate time I plan to 
introduce amendments I feel are abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to remove 
poverty workers in the future from voter 
registration, from picketing, and pro- 
testing, areas I feel they have absolutely 
no business in. I hope by doing this we 
will be able to help redirect this program 
so the people living in the poverty areas 
will be able to better their conditions. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield now to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, is it 
the gentleman's position that enlarge- 
ment of voter registration among the 
electorate in some way undermines de- 
mocracy in the South? 

Mr. GARDNER.. Mr. Chairman, my 
position is clear. I feel OEO, financed by 
the American taxpayer, has no job or 
responsibility whatsoever in going out 
and registering large numbers of voters. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. In my portion of the 
South, we welcome enlargement of the 
electorate as an aid to democratic proc- 
ess. 

Mr. GARDNER. Financed by the 
American taxpayer? 
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Dr. “Dynamo” 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Post recently had a warm and sym- 
pathetic article about one of New York 
City’s most dynamic citizens, Dr. Ruth 
Lewis Farkas. In her roles as sociologist, 
educator, delegate to UNESCO, civic 
leader, wife, and mother, Dr. Farkas 
truly embodies the ideal of the educated 
and idealistic woman who puts all her 
talents to use for the benefit of her fam- 
ily, the community, the Nation and the 
world. 

I insert the following article for the 
interest of my colleagues and other 
readers of the RECORD: 

Dr. “Dynamo” 
(By Hope MacLeod) 

Asked how she finds time to get everything 
done, Dr. Ruth Lewis Farkas replies, her 
dark eyes twinkling, “I have a 26-hour-day. 
I hide two from everyone else.“ 

Then she adds, more seriously, “I rarely 
have the pelasure of having time just to 
spend, even on Saturdays and Sundays.” 
Furthermore, making the most of one's time 
requires organization and she concedes that 
she's very organized.” 

Now Dr. Dynamo,” as she has been 
called, has added still another activity to the 
astonishingly long list she has compiled 
through the years. 

As a sociologist and educator she has al- 
ways been outspoken about her interest in 
people and how to help them. So when Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk named her to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) “I figured I'd better 
put up or shut up,” she says. “And I enjoy 
it thoroughly.” (The 100 members of the com- 
mission serve three-year terms without pay.) 

In addition to being involved in numerous 
health, education and welfare organizations, 
Dr. Farkas is the wife of George Farkas, 
founder and board chairman of the Alex- 
ander's Department Stores chain, in which 
she has been active since its beginning in 
1928, mother of four sons and a grandmother 
seven times over. 

Ruth Lewis Farkas, born here 59 years ago, 
was the next to youngest of five children— 
three boys and two girls—born to Samuel 
and Jennie Bach Lewis. 

Both parents had a great deal of influ- 
ence on young Ruth, “Community living and 
sharing, that was my mother; intellectual 
pursuits, that was my father,” she says. 

Both were in the real estate business and 
each had an Office. “My mother was an amaz- 
ing woman,” Dr. Farkas says. “She was very 
strong—I had to be engaged a year and a half 
because she said, “You have to finish col- 
lege — warm, well read and knowledgeable. 
My father? He was the student. He ran his 
business well. His office was always quite in 
order. But he always studied. When he came 
here at 21, his father, who was a merchant 
in Russia, gave him something like $1,000, a 
lot of money in those days, to go into busi- 
ness. Instead he used the money to go to 
school and study English and American his- 
tory.” Later he became a sewing machine 
salesman and that led him in time to real 
estate. 

Ruth Lewis got her first real insight into 
poverty accompanying her mother into tene- 
ments. And she never forget her mother’s ad- 
vice: “No matter what your station in life, 
no matter what you grow up to be—always 
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try to contribute to those less fortunate than 


She met her husband-to-be when she was 
10. The two families lived in the same apart- 
ment building at 107th St. and Fifth Av. and 
as his father had died, he, at 16, took on 
duties as head of the family, keeping a close 
eye on his little sister, Ruth’s best friend. “I 
didn't like him at first because he was such 
a boss,“ she recalls. 

Ruth got her bachelor’s degree from NYU 
in 1928 and three weeks later married George, 
continued her education by adding a mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia and, in 1958, a 
PhD in education from NYU, meanwhile 
rearing her children, helping out in the fam- 
ily business, and teaching sociology courses 
at NYU. For relaxation, she plays golf some.“ 
enjoys concerts and opera, and art galleries, 
Home is a duplex overlooking Central Park. 

Among her many activities she is president 
of the Beth Abraham Hospital for the 
Chronic Ill, chairman of the president's ad- 
visory council of NYU’s Graduate School of 
Social Work, NYU trustee, Child Study 
Assn. of America vice president, a director 
of the William Alanson White Psychoanalytic 
Institute, and recently was named president 
of the National Women's Division of the Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine. 


The Facts About the Latest Effort To 
Sabotage SBA and the Antipoverty 
Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the current discussion and cer- 
tain misrepresentations being made in 
regard to my recommendation that sec- 
tions 404 and 406 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1967 be deleted 
and stricken, I want to make certain ad- 
ditional information available for the 
benefit of my colleagues, the Nation’s 5 
million small businessmen and the 
American people. 

I want to reiterate the position of the 
House Small Business Committee—and 
my position as chairman—that sections 
404 and 406 should be stricken because 
they constitute an assault upon the in- 
dependence of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the effectiveness of the 
antipoverty small business loan program. 

There are those who are attempting to 
make it appear that the recommendation 
to delete these provisions is an effort to 
destroy the antipoverty loan program. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth—nothing could be further afield— 
nothing could be further removed from 
the facts and experience. 

The deletion of these provisions will 
continue the operation of these programs 
of SBA on an orderly, efficient and effec- 
tive basis rather than create divisive, 
wasteful duplication between the Small 
Business Administration, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A review of the history of the anti- 
povery loan program is in order to put 
the matter in perspective. 

This program was established in the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, an 
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act which included the provision that the 
Director of OEO would establish criteria 
to assure an equitable distribution of the 
@ntipoyerty programs between urban and 
rural areas. Authority in the program 
was divided between SBA and OEO. 

To make a long story short, testimony 
before our Small Business Committee 
Showed that this arrangement was in- 
efdcient, created long delays, resulted 
in an inequitable distribution of loans, 
and in effect established a monopoly on 
antipoverty loans in our big cities: 

Our committee received reports and 
testimony in regard to the fact that the 
establishment of organizations known 
as small business development centers in 
our major cities had excluded small town 
and rural areas. 

All antipoverty loans approved by SBA 
first had to receive the endorsement of 
these centers. 

Efforts by rural communities and rural 
Small businessmen to obtain such loans 
Were repeatedly rejected. 

This matter was studied thoroughly in 
our committee hearings in July 1966. 

At that time I asked the then SBA Ad- 
ministrator Boutin this question: 

Under prevailing policies a small business- 
Man cannot get a Title IV (antipoverty) loan 
Unless it is processed through the small busi- 
ness development center? 

Mr. Bourtn. That is correct. 


In other words, OEO refused to ap- 
Prove these centers in rural areas, with 
& few exceptions. The result was that 75 
Percent of the antipoverty loans were 
being made in the urban areas and only 
25 percent in rural and small town 
areas—in violation of the letter and the 
spirit of the OEO Act. 

There was testimony before congres- 
sional committees by OEO officials indi- 
cating they did not consider themselves 
competent to direct this business loan 
Program and that SBA should assume 
sole responsibility. 

An amendment was introduced to this 
effect and was adopted in 1966. And, I 
understand, OEO is not asking for the 
current proposal to revert to divided au- 
thority. 


The performance of the program be- 
fore and after the passage of this 
amendment is proof that Congress was 
correct in vesting this authority in SBA. 

Before SBA was given sole authority, 
the program was administered on an 
inequitable basis and many areas of the 
Nation were excluded. Since SBA was 
given authority to administer the pro- 
gram, there has been a more equitable 
distribution with an estimated 60 per- 
cent of the loans made in urban areas 
and 40 percent in small town and rural 
areas. 

The volume of loans under the pro- 
gram has increased substantially, since 
SBA was given sole authority to admin- 
ister the program. During the 22-month 
Period prior to the passage of the amend- 
ment vesting the authority in SBA—un- 
der the small business development cen- 
ter program—antipoverty loans totaled 
2,800 for $29 million. 

After SBA was given sole authority, 
3,112 loans were made in the 12-month 
period ending last month for a total of 
$32 million. In other words, SBA in a year 
of direct authority was able to achieve 
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substantially better results than were 
achieved in 22 months with divided au- 
thority. 

SBA has the knowledge—the know- 
how—and the expertise to administer the 
program properly—and is doing so. We 
should not revert to inefficiency and dup- 
lication. 

In regard to section 406 there is an- 
other danger. Over a period of 2 years 
there have been repeated efforts to shift 
SBA and its operations to the big busi- 
ness-oriented’ Department of Commerce. 

This too has been tried before—and its 
failure is reflected in the fact that Con- 
gress created the Small Business Admin- 
istration to give the small businessman 
an effective voice and an effective agency 
to represent his interests in Washington. 

Let us not dilute the independence of 
SBA—let us not return the small busi- 
ness assistance functions to the big bus- 
iness-oriented Department of Commerce. 


These are the facts. 


Pending Economic Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent report to residents of the 13th 
Congressional District, Illinois, I dis- 
cussed the pending economic crisis. 
The text of the report follows: 

‘TAXES AND INFLATION—ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Our country faces a serious economic 
crisis, The President requested too much 
Federal spending. The Congress authorized 
and appropriated too much. The Administra- 
tion is now spending too much. The result is 
that a deficit in excess of $30 billion is a 
probability, The result is that a deficit in 
excess of $30 billion is a probability. This 
promises inflation, tight money, high inter- 
est rates, and an increasingly serious bal- 
ance of payments problem, 

The failure of the Federal Government to 
establish priorities in spending has brought 
about this economic crisis. What does it 
really mean? It means that the inflationary 
spiral has now reached an annual rate of 
44 percent. It means the cost of living has 
risen 12.6 percent since January of 1961. It 
means a serious hardship on all citizens, but, 
particularly, the poor and the elderly living 
on fixed incomes and forced to stretch a 
fixed number of dollars to purchase food, 
clothes, and housing—the barest necessities 
of life—which cost more each month, And 
it can't be done. It means a cruel, unfair, 
and unnecessary tax on all. 

The deficit—a gap between expenditures 
and revenues—could be narrowed or closed 
by increasing revenues (more taxes), by re- 
ducing Federal tures, or by both. 
The President pleads for a 10 per cent in- 
crease in individual and corporate income 
taxes to narrow the gap, and he criticizes 
Congress for not promptly responding. The 
Administration tells Congress to continue 
to provide excessive authority to spend and 
also to provide additional tax revenues and 
then the Administration may reduce the 
deficit. This is strange logic. To meet a frac- 
tion of the promises made, the Administra- 
tion could spend all additional tax reve- 
nues without reducing the deficit a dime, 
and then ask for yet another tax increase. 
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NOW YOU SEE IT, NOW YOU DON'T 


This is the same Administration that re- 
ceived front page publicity on a ed 
$3 billion freeze on spending in the fall of 
1966. Today, if one checked on what actually 
happened, it would be found that the publi- 
cized “cut” of $3 billion was spent by the 
spring of 1967. The cut“ never happened, 


— Administration promises of frugality ob- 


viously cannot be relied upon when the 
checkbook Is handy, regardless of whether or 
not there are sufficient funds in the bank. 

The President has the power to reduce ex- 
penditures, let there be no doubt about it. 
But he has not done so. In fact, to show he 
will not, he has not only asked for new 
taxes, but he has failed to veto any of the 
appropriations bills thus far passed. Congress, 
therefore, must restrict the Administration's 
power to spend by imposing a limit on total 
funds to be spent. Such an attempt to re- 
strict total expenditures was passed by the 
House on October 18 in an amendment to the 
Continuing Appropriations Resolution of 
1968, which would require that the Presi- 
dent reduce expenditures in this fiscal year 
by more than $5 billion. The amendment, 
however, has not been approved by the 
Senate. 

Congress also has the power to reduce 
specific appropriations to sums below the re- 
quests of the Administration, Unfortunately, 
amendments to five of the major omnibus 
appropriations bills to restrict expenditures 
to 95 per cent of the total amounts appropri- 
ated have been approved by the House in only 
two of the five instances, and both of those 
provisions were rejected by the Senate. 


BUCKPASSING MUST STOP 


The buck cannot be passed much longer. 
Congress and the Administration are both re- 
sponsible, Failure to act will inflict the doubly 
cruel tax of inflation on all Americans. The 
Majority leadership of the Congress professes 
a desire to cut spending ij the President will 
provide the guidelines as to where the cuts 
should be made. The Administration promises 
some spending cuts if the Congress goes along 
with a tax increase. The Congress appropri- 
ates, the Executive spends, The real power 
to control inflation and to control the size 
of the deficit must be exercised by the Execu- 
tive Branch controlling the rate of expendi- 
tures in a given fiscal year and seeing that 
it relates to revenues. If both the Executive 
and Legislative Branches fail, the people will 
suffer the serious effects of inflation—and 
they should know why. 


The Legalize Marihuana Push 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, having recently been caught in 
the middle of some rather emotional dis- 
cussion on the question of the effective- 
ness of current laws on marihuana, I was 
pleased to see an editorial in the Los 
Angeles Times, Sunday, October 29, 1967, 
which delineated a most reasonable line 
of thought in this respect. 

I want to recommend the editorial to 
my colleagues and include it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

Tue LEGALIZE MARIHUANA PUSH 
Should marijuana be legalized? 
Legislation outlawing the sale, use or pos- 

session of the drug is being challenged in a 
number of states, and in time the Supreme 
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Court will probably be asked to rule on 
this question. The push behind the legaliza- 
tion idea is formidable. We strongly believe, 
however, that marijuana poses a threat to 
society, and that legislation outlawing it 
should remain in force. 

To many persons the idea of lifting the 
restrictions on marijuana might seem too 
foolish even to be considered. But what gives 
present efforts to remove restrictions on the 
drug some impetus is the fact that a num- 
ber of presumed authorities have views on 
marijuana different from the traditional one, 
which is that it is physically, mentally and 
morally debilitating. 

Marijuana, obtained from the Indian 
hemp plant, has been known for thousands 
of years, but only in this century has it come 
into use in the United States. 

Marijuana is categorized as one of the 
phychedelic drugs, though it is chemically 
distinct from the best known of the hallu- 
cinogens, LSD. Its mental effects are most 
commonly listed as a sense of euphoria, 
dreaminess, and a distortion of the senses 
of time, hearing, vision and distance. 

Most medical authorities agree that mari- 
Juana does not produce physical addiction, 
although many of them argue that there 
is not enough long-term knowledge about 
the drug to rule out completely possible 
physical damage resulting from its use. 

Psychological dependence upon the drug 
is something else. 

“Persons who use marijuana continually, 
and as the symptomatic expression of psy- 
chological conflict, a means of gaining social 
acceptance, or a way of escaping painful 
experiences of anxiety or depression may be 
said to be psychologically dependent on the 
substance,” a statement in the AMA Journal 
noted recently. 

Another authority has written that pro- 
longed use of marijuana constitutes a sensual 
addiction in that the user wishes to experi- 
ence again and again the. . feeling which 
the drug produces ... Marijuana is essen- 
tially in the service of the hedonistic ele- 
ments of the personality.“ 

Marijuana seems to be primarily attractive 
to youth, in some cases for reasons that are 
obvious. Because it is Illegal and generally 
frowned upon by adults, the drug becomes a 
symbol of independence and a further way to 
defy authority. 

Marijuana smoking is usually a group 
endeavor. It is often used, as one report puts 
its, “for the sake of conviviality and sociali- 
bility, and because it affords a temporary 
feeling of adequacy in meeting disturbing 
situations.” 

Experts note that marijuana smoking, 
though not a true addiction, quickly be- 
come a habit. In some cases It leads to experi- 
mentation with genuinely addictive agents, 
such as heroin, and from there to crime to 
support use of that expensive drug. 

Habits, of course, must begin in some way. 

Increasingly, there is evidence that mari- 
Juana smoking is taken up in the schools, 
not just in colleges but in high schools and 
sometimes even junior high schools as well. 
It requires little imagination to see how 
young people can be dared or challenged or 
teased into their first marijuana cigarette. 

Proponents of legalizing marijuana argue 
that the drug is no worse than alcohol. Young 
peorle frequently rationalize that so long 
as their parents drink liquor, they them- 
selves should be entitled to smoke marijuana, 

The vice chairman of the State Senate 
Public Health Committee, Louls Sherman, 
has properly remarked that this is hardly a 
positive argument for changing existing laws 
on marijuana. The legal use of alcohol has, 
after all, created enough problems for Indi- 
viduals, families and society. 

At the same time it might be useful for the 
Legislature to look at current marijuana law 
penalties from another angle. These penalties 
are severe, and in some cases it appears juries 
have been willing to acquit defendents in 
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marijuana violation cases rather than im- 
pose the stringent punishment called for by 
the law. Would the laws, in short, be more 
effectively implemented if penalties were 
made more acceptable to juries? This is a 
matter for serious review. 

The Times strongly believes, however, that 
nothing should be done with present laws 
that could be construed as making more per- 
missive, and thus encouraging, the use of 
marijuana. 

We also belleve that greater research ls 
needed on the question of possible long-term 
physical damage from marijuana. At the 
same time we urge a greater program of edu- 
cation in the schools, to acquaint young peo- 
ple with both the dangers and the very severe 
legal consequences arising from the use of 
the drug. 

The gravity of this problem should not be 
minimized. It is a real threat to individual 
and public health, to the family, and to 
soclety as a whole. 


Callous to Rural Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
an editorial from the Des Moines Reg- 
ister which I would like to submit for the 
Record. I would like to point out that 
this editorial comes from an area of the 
country which has traditionally been less 
than enthusiastic in their support of 
Government spending for the poor. 
Moreover, the editors are expressing sup- 
port for a program which would not af- 
fect their area. 

This newspaper has indicated that 
they are willing to shed regional paro- 
chialism and respond to people in need. 
Can we as Members of Congress do less? 

The editorial referred to follows: 

CALLOUS ro RURAL Poverty 

The Senate moved quickly this summer in 
response to reports of hunger and untreated 
disease in various parts of the country. Sen- 
ator John Stennis (Dem., Miss.) on July 21 
introduced a bill to furnish emergency food 
and medical aid. All 16 members of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee ap- 
proved the measure the following week, and 
the Senate sped it to the House by voice 
vote on Aug. 2. 

Last week—more than two months later— 
the House Agriculture Committee got around 
to acting on the emergency measure and 
voted to put it aside for now The commit- 
tee’s only affirmative action was to tell the 
Agriculture Department and Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to report on 
nutritional problems of the poor within six 
months, 

The Senate-passed bill also called for a 
study “of the incidence and location of se- 
rious hunger and malnutrition and health 
problems incident thereto” but the Senate 
voted to provide emergency help to the poor 
meanwhile, 

The Stennis bill allocated $25 million the 
first year and 650 million the second for 
emergency food and medical programs to be 
worked out where indicated by the secretary 
of agriculture, secretary of health, education 
and welfare and governors of the states in- 
volved. The Senate bill limited the emer- 
gency assistance to who are not 
helped by existing health and welfare pro- 
grams, 
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The extent of malnutrition and lack of 
health care is uncertain, but there is no 
doubt about the grim existence of these con- 
ditions. A team of physicians, among them 
pediatricians and doctors practicing in the 
South, reported to the Senate recently on 
findings in Mississippi: 

“We saw children whose nutritional and 
medical condition we can only describe as 
shocking—even to a group of physicians 
whose work involves dally confrontation with 
disease and suffering. 

In child after child we saw evidence of 
vitamin and mineral deficiencies; serious un- 
treated skin infections and ulcerations; eye 
and ear diseases; also unattended bone dis- 
eases; the prevalence of bacterial and para- 
sitic diseases as well as severe anemia with 
resulting loss of energy and ability to lead 
a normally active life... in boys and girls 
in every county we visited, obvious evidence 
of severe malnutrition, with injury to the 
body’s tissues—in muscles, bones, and skin 
as well as an associated psychological state 
of fatigue, listlessmess and exhaustion.” 

As shocking as this recital is the refusal 
of the House Agriculture Committee to act 
on the emergency help bill. We are dismayed 
that among those voting to block the Senate 
bill was an Iowan, Representative Wiley 
Mayne of the Sixth District. 

The committee vote is another illustra- 
tion of that body's preoccupation with the 
commercial aspects of food production and 
insensitivity to the human problems asso- 
ciated with agriculture. 


Signing of H.R. 5894 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, as a Member of Con- 
gress, I had the privilege of attending the 
signing of H.R. 5894 by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. Women from all over 
the United States were present to salute 
this forward step in the eyer-continu- 
ing battle against discrimination, and it 
is with a great deal of pride that I place 
in the Recorp today the remarks of 
President Johnson on this day. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT Upon SIGNING 
H.R, 5894, THE WOMEN’S OFFICERS LEGIS- 
LATION, NOVEMBER 8, 1967 
Mr. Vice President, distinguished mem- 

bers of the Secretariat and the Armed 

Forces, members of the Congress, Mrs. Hobby, 

Governor Hughes, ladies and gentlemen: . 
We have come here this morning to strike 

another blow for women’s rights. At long last 
we are going to give the dedicated women of 
our Armed Forces the equal treatment and 
the equal opportunity thet they should have 
had from the very beginning. 

We took the precaution this morning of 
asking the ladies to supply the Honor Guard. 
That is in case there are still some diehard 
traditionalists who do not approve of our 
action. 

As our good friends Senator Margaret 
Smith and Congresswoman Bolton, Mrs. Hob- 
by, and many others can testify, women in 
uniform have had to fight on more than 
the battlefield of war. I well recall when one 
of my male colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, back in 1942 when we were de- 
bating the bill to create the WAAC, had this 
to say: 

“I think it Is a refiection upon the cou- 
Tageous manhood of the country to pass a law 
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inviting women to join the Armed Forces in 
order to win a battle. 

“Take the women into the armed service, 
Who then will do the cooking, the washing, 
the mending, the humble homey tasks to 
which every woman has devoted herself? 

“Think of the humiliation! What has be- 
come of the manhood of America? 

But the ladies won their battle—the man- 
hood of America has survived. Colonel Hobby 
got her women's Army Auxiliary Corps and 
the school opened in Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
All of you who may have been there will re- 
member what she sald on that day: 

“You have a debt to democracy, a date with 
destiny.” I think history has recorded how 
magnificently our American women have 
lived up to that obligation and have kept 
that date. They are still. keeping it. 

There are more than a thousand women 
in our Armed Forces in Vietnam today. There 
are some here this morning to witness this 
ceremony who have returned from Vietnam. 

I think you would like to see them, express 
your appreciation to them, and give them 
a hand. If they will stand up, I will appre- 
ciate it. 

Our Armed Forces literally could not op- 
erate effectively or efficiently without our 
women. Yet, we nearly lost them at the end 
of the Second World War. In 1948 the House 
Armed Services Committee voted to retire 
the WACs and the WAVES to the Reserves. 
There was to be no place for them in the 

Services. 

But that action was reversed. The ladies 
of Congress—and perhaps a few female allies 
in the Press Gallery—changed that action. 

Our gallant ladies were assured permanent 
status in the military services, But they even 
then were not assured equal opportunity. 
From that day to this day women choosing 
a military career could expect to do her job 
with fewer promotions and therefore, with 
less pay than a man who was doing the 
same type of work. Furthermore, she had 
only about 10 percent as much chance of 
being promoted above the grade of Mayor— 
and she had no chance at all of being pro- 
moted above the grade of Colonel. 

With the signing of this bill this morn- 
ing, we are going to end that inequity. 

This bill will give the career women of our 
Armed Forces no special privileges. But it 
does relleve them from some very special 
handicaps. 

The bill does not create any female Gen- 
erals or female Admirals—but it does make 
that possible. There is no reason why we 
should not some day have a female Chief 
of Staff or even a female Commander-in- 
Chief. 

I realize that a few of our gentlemen offi- 
cers May not be too enthusiastic about this 
possibility. And I can understand why: As 
Dr. Samuel Johnson once observed, “Nature 
has given women so much power that the 
law has very wisely given them little.” 

But from now on, the officers and men of 
our Armed Forces will just have to take their 
chances in open competition along with the 
Test of us. 

This is a free country. This is a democratic 
country. I think the time has now passed 
when opportunity can be denied to anyone. 

We gave the women the vote and somehow 
the country survived. In this Administration 
we have passed laws that provide that women 
in industry must receive equal pay for equal 
work. The economy seems to continue to 
prosper. 

We have brought women to ever higher 
and more influential positions throughout 
the Jand—and the Government has improved. 
Women are leaders and doers today in our 
Congress and throughout our Government. 

So here today in the East Room of the 
White House we will end the last vestage of 
discrimination—I hope—in our Armed Forces. 

So both as President and as the Command- 
er-in-Chief I am very pleased and very proud 
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to have this measure sent to me by the 
Congress. 

I can think of no better company in which 
to sign it. For in a very real sense that law 
belongs to every one of you who are here in 
this room this morning. 

It is also a great pleasure before I engage 
in the signing ceremony to take this oppor- 
tunity in the presence of this very distin- 
guished audience from the Congress, Goy- 
ernment services and the country to honor 


two very brave ladies of our Armed Forces for. 


very outstanding service in connection with 
the conflict in which our Nation Is engaged 
in Vietnam. 

To Air Force Nurse Colonel Ethel A. Hoefiy 
we are going to award this morning the 
Legion of Merit. And to Army Nurse Major 
Marie L. Rodgers, we are going to award thé 
Bronze Star. 

Colonel Kobach mad Colonel Hayes will 
read the citations. 

Our Vice President has just spent 11 days 
in Southeast Asia and has just completed a 
report to the National Security Council, the 
Cabinet, and the appropriate leaders in the 
Congress in connection with his observations 
on that trip. 

The one outstanding thing, and the most 
important of all that I know will give all of 
you great pride, was his observation that the 
military leaders in that area—the best men 
that we have been able to produce—feel that 
we have never had a better trained, or better 
equipped fighting force and we have never 
had better morale found anywhere in the 
uniform of the United States than in those 
men and women who are holding high our 
flag in Vietnam today. 

I know you join me in expressing grati- 
tude—thanks to all of them and to the Vice 
President, 


It was also our good fortune and our 
privilege to witness the citation by the 
President with the Bronze Star Medal to 
Maj. Marie L. Rodgers, Army Nurse 
Corps, and the presentation of the 
Legion of Merit to Col. Ethel A. Hoefly, 
Air Force Nurse Corps. 

I place the President’s statements in 
the Recorp at this time. 

CITATION: By DIRECTION or THE PRESIDENT, 
THe Bronze Sran MEDAL Is PRESENTED TO 
Mas. Marte L. RODGERS, N2654, ARMY NURSE 
Corps, U.S. ARMY 


For distinguishing herself by outstanding 
meritorious service in connection with 
ground operations against a hostile force in 
the Republic of Vietnam during the period 
October 1966 to September 1967, 

Fully aware of the innumerable dangers 
and sacrifices which make up a greater part 
of everyday life in a combat zone, Major 
Rodgers volunteered for duty in Vietnam 
and was assigned to the 24th Evacuation 
Hospital in Long Binh where she served as 
Operating Room Supervisor. A model nurse, 
leader and administrator, she worked tire- 
lessly to insure the finest possible nursing 
support for the great. number of .combat 
casualties treated at the 24th Evacuation 
Hospital, and she immediately became one 
of the most valuable and respected members 


ot the hospital’s patient-care team. She pro- 


vided brilliant supervision in the planning, 
organizing and equipping of the operating 
room suite as well as the central materiel 
section to insure the finest surgical nursing 
support at this hospital when it began re- 
ceiving patients in January 1967, The 24th 
Evacuation Hospital was designated as the 
ne cal and maxillofacial surgical 
treatment center for Vietnam in March 1967, 
and it bore the brunt of the patient load 
in these highly specialized categories. Dur- 
FFV 
Rodgers exhibited the selflessness, 

sion and genuine concern for human Dedia 
welfare which are the true hallmarks of a 
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professional nurse, and she seryed as an ideal 
representative of the Army Nurse Corps in 
action. Through her dedicated efforts, she 
contributed significantly to the success of 
the Army Medical Service in providing out- 
standing medical support to American forces 
engaged in combat, Major Rodgers’ perform- 
ance of duty throughout this period was in 
keeping with the most cherished traditions 
of the military service and reflects great 
credit upon herself and the United States 
Army. 


Crration To ACCOMPANY THE AWARD OF THE 
LEGION or MERIT ro ETHEL A. HOEFLY 


Colonel Ethel A. Hoefly distinguished her- 
self by exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service while 
serving as Chief Nurse of the Fifth Air Force, 
Pacific Air Forces and Chief of the Nursing 
Division, United States Air Force Hospital at 
Tachikawa Air Base in Japan from 23 June 
1965 through 20 June 1967: During this pe- 
riod, she played a major role in the care of 
military casualties resulting from the con- 
flict in Vietnam during their evacuation and 
hospitalization. Under Colonel Hoefiy'’s ex- 
pert direction the already high quality of 
nursing care was improved, in Pifth Air Force 
Hospitals located in Japan and Okinawa, 
despite an Increased number of patients ulti- 
mately averaging over 1,500 monthly. Par- 
ticularly significant were her efforts in the 
initial period, when her inspiring leadership, 
diligence and professional competence en- 
abled an appreciable increase in the capa- 
bility to provide medical care with the exist- 
ing staff personnel. She worked closely with 
other units in reviewing and improving the 
quality of patient care in the Southeast Asia 
aeromedical evacuation system. Her foresight, 
extraordinary devotion to duty and her abid- 
ing concern for patient-centered care were 
instrumental in the establishment of a new 
medical staging facility, with a capacity of 
up to 40,000 patients annually, to provide 
better medical treatment for transient pati- 
ents. Her exemplary efforts were also directly 
responsible for the establishment of the 
first Intensive Care Unit at Tachikawa Hos- 
pital, providing improved medical care for 
the most seriously ill personnel from Vietnam 
and leading to the opening of another In- 
tensive Care Unit. The singularly distinctive 
accomplishments of Colonel Hoefly are in 
keeping with the finest traditions of the mili- 
tary service and reflect great credit upon her- 
self and the United States Alr Force. 


Every woman present, I know, felt as 
I did, a deep thrill not only for the legis- 
lation, but for the citation of these two 
brave and gracious young women serving 
our Nation. 


Police Brutality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, if we do not 
soon stop police brutality in our country 
we may not be able to induce good men 
to serve as law men. 

The beating given two District of Co- 
tumbia police officers last night may have 
been directed at the uniformed. officers, 
but in actuality the attack was toward 
us members of organized society. 

The lawman represents us. He wears 
our gun and assumes our duty to defend 
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life and property. When the lawman is 
attacked it is we, the silent, compliant 
citizens who are brutalized. 

How much longer, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica, before you grow weary of brutality 
against yourself by handcuffing our peace 
officers and letting them be used as 
whipping boys. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
news release from the November 8 Wash- 
ington Post for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

Two POLICEMEN BEATEN AT BENEFIT IN 
‘THEATER 
(By Lawrence Feinberg) 

Two patrolmen were beaten last night as 
rock and roll music blared at a $25-a-head 
benefit in the Ambassador Theater. 

Pvt. Charles Sullivan, 27, was knocked un- 
conscious and carried out of the theater on 
a stretcher. He was revived an hour later in 
Washington Hospital Center, where a spokes- 
man said he had suffered a concussion but 
was in satisfactory condition. 

The other patrolman, Pvt. Edward Ebr- 
mantraut, was bruised about the head, He 
summoned help, but his assailants, whom 
police described as “obvious party crashers,” 


The benefit, a cocktail party and buffet 
preceding the local premiere of the movie 
“Camelot” at the Warner Theater, was spon- 
sored by the Adams-Morgan Community 
Council. 

About 100 persons were in the Ambassador 
when the assault occurred about 6:45 pm. 
Apparently few were aware of what was hap- 
pening because of the dim psychedelic light- 
in gand the loud music, played by a rock 
group called the “Urch Purch.” 

The Ambassador, at 18th Street and 
Columbia Road nw., has been operated as a 
psychedelic dance hall for the past year. All 
its seats have been removed. 

Among the guests at the benefit were Sen. 
and Mrs, Edward M. Kennedy, Mayor and 
Mrs. Walter E. Washington, Mrs. Gwen Caf- 
rita, Transportation Secretary Alan 8. Boyd 
and Atorney General Clark. 

None of them was in the hall when the two 

were assaulted. The party con- 
tinued after the incident. 

Police said the patrolmen were assaulted 
by six to eight young men, one of them whom 
was wearing a Marine Corps uniform. 

They said the men had been making noise 
in a rest room off the main hall and the 
patrolmen had told them to be quiet. As the 
group left the room, the policemen noticed 
one man was carrying a drink and asked him 
about it. The men started cursing the police 
and Jumped them. 

In the confusion after the fight, the men 
slipped out a side door. No arrests were made. 


A General’s Judgment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, during his long and 
active life, has demonstrated himself to 
be an outstanding military leader and a 
compassionate and thoughtful citizen. In 
an article in a national magazine, Gen- 
eral Bradley recently outlined his posi- 
tion in support of U.S. efforts in Vietnam. 
In an editorial in its November 7, 1967, 
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edition, the Washington Evening Star 
commented favorably on General Brad- 
ley’s statements. So that my colleagues 
will be aware of the editorial, under 
unanimous consent I submit it for inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 
From the Evening Star, Nov. 7, 1967] 
A GENERAL’s JUDGMENT 


General Omar N. Bradley wears five stars. 
He was a World War Il commander and 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff during 
the Korean war. He is the highest ranking 
officer to have visited the fighting fronts in 
South Vietnam. And his report of his find- 
ings, which appears in the current issue of 
Look, is a decidedly hopeful one. 

No one, we suppose, will say that General 
Bradley was brainwashed by the diplomats 
or the soldiers. So it should carry some 
weight when he says he is convinced that 
the war in Vietnam is “a war at the right 
place, at the right time and with the right 
enemy—the Communists.” 

After talking with the men in the foxholes, 
the junior officers and the commanders, Gen- 
eral Bradley was convinced that we are mak- 
ing progress. We are gaining, often dramat- 
ically, in the military struggle,” he says, “and 
in the even more difficult task of healing the 
social ills on which the Communists feed.” 
A stalemate? Not when “the other side is 
getting weaker and we are getting stronger.” 

Why fight in Vietnam? This is his answer: 
“If we fight in Vietnam, and win, it is pos- 
sible we may have to repeat our effort else- 
where. If we pull out it is certain that we will 
face more and tougher Vitenams” 

Why does Hanoi keep fighting? “Ho Chi 
Minh’s one hope is to hang on in the expec- 
tation that the American public, inade- 
quately informed about the true situation 
and sickened by the loss in ives and money, 
will force the United States to give up and 
pull out” 

How will the antiwar extremists respond 
to this? They can hardly attack General 
Bradley on the ground that he Is a mindless 
military man, for it was he who said in 1951 
that to carry the Korean war to Red China 
by crossing the Yalu “would involve us in 
the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, and with the wrong enemy.” It 
would be absurd to say that he is indifferent 
to the dangers of a major land war in Asia, 

But he does believe this: “History will 
judge that, alongside Berlin, Greece, Cuba 
and Korea, Vietnam was one of our finest 
hours. We did not flinch. Or it will say that 
the Communists are right, and History will 
belong to them.” 

Rhetoric? Perhaps. The truth? 
think so. 


We 


Retired Hawaii State Comptroller Val 
Marciel Honored by Lions Interna- 
tional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a distinct honor for Hawaii to have 
the eminent president of Lions Interna- 
tional, Mr. Jorge Bird, visit the Aloha 
State last week. The November 3 issue of 
the Honolulu Advertiser carried news of 
President Bird’s visit and of his speech 
to the Oahu Lions Club. 


f 
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In his speech, the Lions International 
president from Puerto Rico remarked 
that he was particularly impressed with 
Hawaii’s renowned East-West Center 
which, he said, reflected so laudably the 
Lions theme of “Better Understanding 
Through World Peace.” 

At the meeting, President Bird also 
presented a Lions International Presi- 
dential Award for Outstanding Service to 
Lionism to Mr. Valentine U. Marciel, the 
recently retired Hawail State comp- 
troller. 

As a fellow Lion, I am particularly 
pleased that this high honor was con- 
ferred on one of the most respected pub- 
lic servants to hold high office in the is- 
land State. Mr. Marciel’s devotion to the 
work and goals of Lionism is widely 
known and appreciated, and I join his 
many friends in congratulating him for 
this well-deserved recognition from the 
international organization. 

Helen Altonn, staff writer for the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, summed up Val 
Marciel’s long and useful career in an 
article appearing in the October 3, 1967, 
edition of the paper. It gives me great 
pleasure to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress this interesting 
profile on Mr. Marciel, written on the eve 
of his retirement from his State cabinet 
post. I also submit for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the news report 
on Lions International President Jorge 
Bird’s recent visit to Hawaii. 

These two items follow: 

{From the Honolulu Advertiser, Nov. 3, 1967] 
ons CHIEF LAUDS EWC, HAwan 

Jorge Bird, president of Lions Interna- 
tional, said last night he was particularly 
impressed with the East-West Center during 
his current visit to Hawall. 

Bird spoke at a dinner meeting of the Oahu 
Lions at the Willows Restaurant. About 100 
persons attended, 

He said the Center reflected his organiza- 
tion's theme of Better Understanding 
Through World Peace,” and he lauded the 
Federal Government and University of Hawalli 
for jointly sponsoring it. 

He said he was “delighted” with Hawall and 
compared the Islands with his own home of 
Puerto Rico. 

Bird then presented a Lions International 
presidential award to Val U. Marciel, retired 
State comptroller, for outstanding service to 
Lionism. Marciel is a former international 
director of the organization. 


{From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Oct. 3, 
4967] 
RETIRING MARCIEL Looks Back on 40 
Years or SERVICE 


(By Helen Altonn) 


Valentine U. Marciel didn’t display his 
usual exuberance as he glanced around his 
Office and quietly commented, “I've enjoyed 
sitting in this spot 

For five years he has occupied the cabinet 
post of State comptroller of the Department 
of Accounting and General Services—but he 
hasn't had much time for sitting.“ 

The walls of his office are decorated with 
pictures of big State building projects and 
Hawaii landmarks. The State Capitol and 
Civic Center plan are featured with promi- 
mence, and perhaps a little pride. 

They refiect, in small measure, a man de- 
voted to his job and his boss. 

His solemn expression reveals how difficult 
it is for him to walk off the job Friday. 

He is retiring at the urging of Gov. John 
A. Burns, his close friend as well as his em- 
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ployer, who is concerned that he will lose 
substantial benefits under the retirement 
system “if I die in my boots.“ 

A prized possession is the “very nice” per- 
sonal letter he received from the Governor 
following his decision to leave government 
service after more than 40 years. 

Marciel looked back on those years during 
a recent interview. It was 7 a.m., his usual 
starting time. And he was reflective and 
somber in the stillness of the fifth floor 
rooms in the old State Office Building. 

TREMENDOUS PRESSURES CITED 


He spoke of “tremendous pressures” dur- 
ing his term as director of the State’s house- 
keeping agency, but said, “It was never 
nerve-wracking.” 

Marciel was born on the Big Island, one 
of 13 children. Twelve are living, all in 
Hawaii. 

He attended public schools and went three 
years to the University of Hawaii; He couldn't 
afford to continue and, at 21, began his long 
government career by sheer chance, Friends 
steered him into a vacant position as stenog- 
rapher to the medical staff at the Territorial 
Hospital, 

Marciel] took night courses in accounting 
and purchasing methods and climbed to a 
junior executive level in the Territorial 
Health and Budget Departments, 

He was account clerk and later chief clerk 
to the budget officer for the Board of Health. 
He returned to the Territorial Hospital as 
business manager in 1938 and worked there 
through World War II. In 1946 he became 
budget analyst with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Marciel headed the development of the 
government's surplus property program in 
1956 and in 1959 became head of the State 
Purchasing and Supply Division. 

APPOINTED COMPTROLLER IN 1962 


Gov. Burns appointed him comptroller in 
1962. 

“Since then I've been sitting here at this 
desk doing nothing,” Marciel quipped, with 
a spark of his customary humor. 

He added, “Anything I have done is re- 
duced to the rules and regulations drafted 
since I've been in.” Č 

These generally involved improved proce- 
dures and methods of conducting govern- 
ment business to stretch dollars and provide 
better service. 

While not very glamorous—like dusting 
and doing dishes—they are the things that 
keep the government's house clean, orderly 
and economical. 

They include such items as parking on 
State lands, the preference act for Hawail 
products, improved bidding procedures for 
State contracts, an amended fee schedule in 
the land survey division, the motor pool op- 
eration for State-owned vehicles. 

As a sample of the lesser known activities 
of his office, Marciel noted that when he 
moved in as comptroller the government had 
fleet insurance coverage on all of its 2,000 
cars at an average cost of §42 per car per year. 

The local companies had been negotiating 
with the State for the plan, he said. 

An opinion was requested from the attor- 
ney general, and he ruled that bids must be 
sought on projects involving expenditures 
over $4,000, Marcie) continued. 

: DROPS TO $21 A CAR 


“We went to bid and it tumbled to $21 a 
car. The City-County fell in line, calling for 
bids, and they also saved money.” 

Marciel's department has nine divisions, 
ranging from audits to automotive manage- 
ment, plus the Kamehameha Day Celebra- 
tion Commission. 

Nearly $1 million fiows out of the agency 
each day in payments on capital improve- 
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ments, trust funds, special and general funds, 
he said. 

The greatest share of the directors’ atten- 
tion probably goes to public works, an ever- 
increasing responsibility. 

Marciel said he reported to the Governor 
for the month of August that the department 
awarded $10 million worth of contracts. This 
did not include school construction, which 
will be added to the September list. 

School construction was transferred to 
Marciel's department from the counties un- 
der terms of Act 97. 

And Marciel considers it a.good move. He 
said the Department of Education is doing 
the master planning and his department has 
charge of schematic designs and bids. 

“I think there will be less politics Involved 
and less wrangling between the user agency 
and the service agency, which is us.“ 

He said this applies in all areas where his 
department handles building projects 
“whether it’s a library, irradiatton plant or 
animal quarantine station.” 

Marciel is especially pleased with the de- 
velopment of data processing to simplify 
and speed up some of his department's work. 

He is also happy with the expansion of 
centralized purchasing efforts, which he has 
strongly pushed. 

He said, this was about a $1 million opera- 
tion when he came in and it is now $3 mil- 
lion. “We foresee $5 million in the year ahead 
and, in time, something like 89 million." 

Marciel’s most satisfying experience as 
comptroller “was working with what I refer 
to as my Civic Center policy committee.“ 

Gesturing to the master plan for the 
downtown development, he said, “It’s heart- 
ening to know we had three levels of govern- 
ment sitting here in my office with the cit- 
izens advisory committee discussing items 
of concern to everyone, 

“It's good to see the plan—some of it— 
moving along.” 

Marciel, whose forthright manner is one of 
his disarming qualities, was asked whether 
the taxpayer gets his money's worth from 
the State Government. 

“I think so,” he said, “Sixty per cent of the 
tax dollar goes to education. So ask if the 
children are getting a proper education, Yes. 
They are. 

“Of course the standards in public schools 
are not as high as at Punahou. But there is 
no question that the kids in our schools are 
moving right out to be leaders.” 


THE OTHER 40 PERCENT OF THE DOLLAR 


The remaining 40 per cent of the tax dol- 
lar also brings high returns in service from 
the health, labor, transportation, land and 
other agencies, he feels. 

Marciel commented briefly on Hawaii's 
rapid growth. 

“There is plenty ahead for this department 
and the State. With the right type of direc- 
tion, we will move ahead. And I think we 
have the right type of direction.” 

He said Gov. Burns keeps close watch over 
the agencies’ activities. It's amazing what 
he knows.” 

Marciel obviously doesn't relish the 
thought of retirement, although he won't 
be Idle. 

He plans to spend a few weeks on the Big 
Island, in the Volcano area, with his wife 
Helen. She's been egging me on," he sald, 
smiling. 

Then he faces a busy agenda with Lions 
Club activities. He is one of 16 Lions Inter- 
national directors and is trying to promote 
Hawail as the site of the Lions International 
Conyention in 1970. 

The Marciels have two children, Val Jr., 
who lives in Kailua, and Mrs. Robert 
(Kuulet) Flores of King City, Calif. 
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The Battle for SBCD’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the fight for the maintenance 
of the small business development ccn- 
ters is a mismatched battle with the po- 
tential participants of the program—low- 
income Negroes and Mexican Ameri- 
cans—clcarly on the weaker side. The 
forces arrayed against the SBCD's and 
the history of this effort to shuttle the 
program are clearly explicated in the 
recent article by Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak, Negro Entrepreneurs in 
City Slums Imperiled by Small Business 
Lobby.” The gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Congressman STEIGER, has certainly cred- 
itsd himself by leading the forces in the 
House, and he will find many Democrats 
and Republicans alike in support of him 
when this test comes. A very important 
endorsement of the program came in the 
recent recommendation adopted at the 
poverty hearings of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Mexican American Affairs in El 
Paso, Tex. 

At this point in the Recorp, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Evans and 
Novak column and the legislative recom- 
mendation be reprinted, as follows: 
NEGRO ENTREPRENEURS IN CITY SLUMS 

IMPERILED BY SMALL BUSINESS LOBBY 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Amid the debris of the current House de- 
bate on the poverty program, aid for strug- 
gling Negro businessmen in the big city slums 
is likely to be stomped to death by the 
muscular small business lobby. 

That lobby is a rare combination of trained 
lobbyists, crafty bureaucrats, and senior 
members of Congress who can and do get 
things done. Since mid-October, it has been 
operating with immense success to strip from 
the poverty bill a special program of loans 
and technical assistance for slum entrepre- 
neurs. 

What makes this so important is that 
Negro ownership of slum businesses is be- 
coming even more important than job cre- 
ation as the economic issue of the slums, For 
instance, a new slogan in Harlem is: We had 
full employment on the plantations, too.” 
Yet, in the malaise of the Great Society 
today, the White House seems utterly oblivi- 
ous of this important question. 

A special program of helping slum entre- 
preneurs was put into President Johnson's 
original poverty bill in 1964. It grew rapidly 
with establishment of some 60 big city 
offices where slum businessmen could get 
help and apply for loans. 

This quickly aroused in the small-business 
lobby fears that the more Federal money 
poured into Negro slums, the less the white 
Main Street merchants would receive, More- 
over, the Main Street merchants have stead- 
fast allies in both the bureaucracy and Con- 
gress for reasons that are not entirely un- 
selfish. $ 

The 14-year-old Small Business Adminis- 
tration (SBA), cherishing its independent 
existence, is always jealous of any other 
Federal agency. Protecting SBA are members 
of the House and Senate Small Business 
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Committees, which can justify their exist- 
ence (and their patronage) only as long as 
SBA remains an independent agency. This 
coalition of back-scratching interests suc- 
ceeded last year in transferring the entire 
slum small business program from the anti- 
poverty agency—the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO)—to the SBA, 

The results were calamitous. SBA quickly 
announced its intention of closing down all 
the small business development centers that 
had been established as part of the poverty 
program. This would mean, for example, a 
Harlem shopkeeper having to take himself 
by subway and his shoebox full of receipts 
all the way down to the SBA office in Wall 
Street to apply for a loan. 

Sen. Jacob Javits of New York, senior Re- 
publican on the Senate Labor Commitee, 
forced SBA to suspend its order closing down 
the centers. But in the uncertainty their 
number dwindled by about 20. 

Consequently, when this year’s poverty bill 
came before the Labor Committee, Javits put 
through an amendment transferring the slum 
business program from SBA to the more 
socially conscious Economic Development 
Agency (EDA), which would view loan ap- 
plications with a less strict banker's eye than 
SBA. 

It was then that the small business lobby 
really got cranked up for action. The National 
Federation of Independent Business with 
headquarters in San Mateo, Calif—key pres- 
sure group for small business—fired tele- 
grams and letters all over Capitol Hill. With 
SBA officials calling signals behind the 
scenes, members and staff members of the 
congressional Small Business Committees 
lobbied their colleagues. The Congressional 
Record was spattered with speeches of pro- 
test. 

The administration has reacted not at all. 
Sargent Shriver’s OBO never has been much 
interested in Negro ownership of slum busi- 
nesses and harnessing the profit motive to 
the anti-poverty program. 

Rep. Carl Perkins of Kentucky, manager 
of the poverty bill, agreed in advance to an 
amendment sentencing the slum business 
program to strangulation inside the SBA. 

For a time, it appeared the only opposition 
to the small business lobby in the House was 
29-year-old freshman Republican Rep. Wil- 
Mam Steiger of Wisconsin. But after meeting 
late last Monday with officials of several slum 
business development centers, more senior 
House Republicans joined Steiger's cause. 

Although unlikely to beat the small busi- 
ness lobby in the House, these Republicans 
may have a chance in the eventual Senate- 
House conference. But it is symptomatic of 
the madness in Washington today that 
neither the White House nor the OEO but a 
handful of Republican Congressmen are left 
to defend a small but important element of 
Lyndon Johnson's Great Society blueprint. 


Poverty HEARINGS: LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
(Cabinet committee hearings on Mexican- 

American affairs, El Paso, Tex., October 26 

28, 1967) 

Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican Amer- 
ican Affairs: Honorable Vincente T. Ximenes, 
Chairman, Commissioner of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission; Honor- 
able Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Honorable W. Willard Wirtz, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Honorable John W. Gardner, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Honorable Robert C. Weaver, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development; Honorable 
Sargent Shriver, Director of Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 11 

“It is recommended that legislation be 
enacted that continues Title IV of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act—Employment and 
Investment Incentives and that the Title 
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call for local, community operated, small 
business assistance programs to the minority 
and disadvantaged community.” 

The unanimous decision of the Report 
Committee was that business and economic 
development assistance be available to the 
4-5 million Spanish-surnamed population of 
the nation by providing resources to local, 
non-profit organizations to serve that popu- 
lation. 

The existing method of attempting to ren- 
der direct service through federal agencies 
was severely criticized as inffective and 
inadequate. 


The Welfare Capital of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
two of the unelected Federal judiciary 
have stricken the wisdom of the people's 
elected Congress by turning Washington, 
D.C., into a welfare camp we can well 
expect a rapid growth in population. 

From every State in the Union, free- 
loaders can be expected to head for our 
Nation’s Capital—tourism and sightsee- 
ing subsidized by immediate qualification 
for welfare checks. 

What a judicial vote of confidence for 
the peaceniks, the Commies, and other 
disloyal tribes. They can now be grouped 
into ready task forces here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, financed by welfare 
checks payable upon arrival—no waiting 
period, no qualification of residency. 

Washington, D.C., once the capital of 
free men, the symbol of pride and dig- 
nity, soon destined to become the bastion 
of rebels and anti’s. 

It would be interesting to learn under 
what theory of constitutional law, such 
emotion-packed social revolution is 
based. 

The court decision is more than an 
indictment of the American people—it 
is an indictment of the runaway Federal 
judges themselves. 

I have earlier introduced House Joint 
Resolution 841 proposing an amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution providing that 
all appointed Federal judgeships must 
be reconfirmed each 6 years and calling 
for 5 years’ judicial experience as a pre- 
requisite for appointment. 

Mr. Speaker, I place the news release 
on the welfare decision from the Wash- 
ington Post for November 9 and a copy 
of House Joint Resolution 841 in the 
RECORD: 

From the Washington Post] 
WELFARĘ CURB Is VOrDED—COURT UPSETS Orrx 
RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT 
(By David A. Jewell and Carol Honsa) 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia yesterday struck down as un- 
constitutional an act of Congress that re- 
quires persons to live here for one year be- 
fore they may receive welfare payments. 

This means that indigent persons moving 
to Washington may immediately begin re- 
ceiving welfare payments if they qualify as 
bons fide residents. 

Last year the District Welfare Department 
turned down the applications of 203 persons 
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for welfare on the grounds they had not 
lived here for one year. 

Payments to these persons would have 
totaled between $250,000 and $500,000 an- 
nually. 

APPEAL LIKELY 

It appeared evident last night the|present 
law will not be suspended until the ques- 
tion of an appeal to the Supreme Court has 
been settled. 

District Welfare Director Winifred G. 
Thompson sald she would seek an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, 

Corporation Counsel Charles T. Duncan 
said he would consult with Miss Thompson 
before deciding whether to appeal. 

The appelate court said that the residency 
requirement violated the right of welfare 
recipients to equal protection of laws guar- 
anteed them under the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution, 


HOLTZOFF DISSENTS 


Chief Judge David L. Bazelon concurred 
with Judge Charles Fahy, who wrote the 
majority opinion. District Court Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff dissented. 

The majority opinion held that even 
though welfare recipients receive gratuities, 
they are entitled to the same constitutional 
safeguards as anyone else. 

This point is considered significant by at- 
torneys for the Neighborhood Legal Services 
Project who successfully argued the case that 
resulted in yesterday's opinion. 

They expect to use it to buttress an at- 
tack on the practice of welfare workers 
searching the homes of relief recipients to 
insure that they are complying with District 
welfare regulations. 

Welfare Department officials have con- 
tended that relief payments are a gratuity 
and not a right of the recipients. Hence, they 
say, certain rules must apply and the 
searches are necessary to see whether the 
rules are being obeyed. 

Federal courts in three other states—Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Pennsylvania—have 
ruled similar welfare residency laws uncon- 
stitutional. In each state, welfare authorities 
have lodged an appeal with the Supreme 
Court. All are pending. 

The majority opinion held that residency 
requirements have no direct relation to wel- 
fare laws which have the purpose of helping 
persons in need and keeping together families 
that would otherwise break up. 

In his dissent Judge Holtzoff said that “if 
the decision of the majority stands, the pro- 
visions for aid to dependent children will be 
thrown into confusion and possibly be 
destroyed.” 

“Members of the judiciary must not be 
influenced by their own views of the wisdom, 
expediency or desirability of legislation, or 
by their own attitude toward charity,” 
Holtzoff asserted. 

He also noted that since the states sur- 
rounding the District of Columbia gave 
smaller payments to persons on welfare, there 

t be a danger that people would come 
here for the higher payments. 

Attorneys for the Welfare Department had 
argued that aboltion of ‘the residency re- 
quirement would make Washington a “Mecca 
for the transient poor.” Miss Thompson said 
she had “no way of knowing” whether that 
would occur. 

Recent welfare statistics indicate that most 
of the city’s welfare recipients were long- 
term residents here before asking for public 
assistance, 

As of June 30, the welfare caseload of 
more than 30,000 persons included 8048 per- 
sons who were not born here. More than half 
of those born elsewhere, or 4054 persons, had 
lived here 20 years or more before applying 
for welfare. Only 260 persons who had lived 
here between a year and two years were on 
the welfare rolls. 
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HJ. Res, 841 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
provide that appointments of Judges to the 

Supreme Court and judges to all other 

Federal courts, as established under sec- 

tion 1 of article III. be reconfirmed every 

six years by the Senate and to require five 
years’ prior judicial experience as a quali- 
fication for appointment to said offices 

Resolved by the Senate and House cf Rep- 
resentatives of the United States cf America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths. of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of its submission to the States by the Con- 
Gress: 

“ARTICLE— 

“Section 1. No person may serve as a judge 
of a court established under section 1 of 
article III unless the Senate reconfirms his 
appointment to such office during the last 
year of each six-year period after the year of 
his initial appointment, except that for the 
Purposes of this article a judge of a court 
established. under section 1 of article III 
holding such office on the date of the ratifi- 
cation of this article shall be deemed to have 
been initlally appointed to such office on the 
Gate of ratification. 

“Sec. 2. No person may be appointed as a 
Judge of a court established under section i 
of article III who, at the time of his appoint- 
Ment, has not served for at least five years as 
& Judge of a court of record of a State or as 
& judge of a court established under section 
1 cf article III, except that no person whose 
appointment to a court established under 
section 1 of article III is not reconfirmed by 
the Senate as prescribed in section 1 of this 
article, may be appointed to any other court 
established under section 1 of article III. 

“Sec, 3. The Congress shall have the power 
~ enforce this article with appropriate legis- 

tion.” 


Livingston L. Biddle, Jr. 
SPEECH 


00 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
& deep sense of regret that I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House to 
the resignation of Livingston L. Biddle, 
Jr., as Deputy Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

Few men have played a more decisive, 
although often “backstage,” part in the 
successful creation of the national pro- 
gram to provide assistance to the arts. 

Liv Biddle came to Washington as an 
assistant to Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, of 
Rhode Island. Senator PELL gave him the 
challenging assignment of shaping the 
legislation which eventually passed both 
the House and the Senate and became 
Public Law 89-209—the National Foun- 


dation on the Arts and the Humanities 


Act of 1965, 

When President Johnson signed the 
act into law on September 29, 1965, it was 
a triumph for many people who had 
worked long and vigorously for an intel- 
ligent program to encourage the arts in 
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America. It is a good measure of Livings- 
ton Biddle’s contribution to that effort 
that, after the President chose Roger L. 
Stevens to serve as chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, Mr. 
Stevens immediately named Liy Biddle 
to serve as his deputy. 

I can think of no better testimony to 
Liv's effectiveness as an administrator, 
working with Roger Stevens, than the 
thoroughly admirable performance 
turned in by the Endowment and its 
staff during its first 2 years of existence. 
As a new agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the National Endowment for the 
Arts has worked closely and in harmony 
with private foundations, with the State 
arts agencies, and with local arts coun- 
cils to create a significant and successful 
record of progress in the arts. 

Livingston Biddle’s extraordinary 
grasp of the realities confronting this 
first major venture in Federal aid to the 
arts, his understanding of the various 
arts disciplines, his intelligence and 
practical commonsense approach to 
solving the problems of arts organiza- 
tions have played a pivotal role in the 
impressive record established, thus far, 
by the National Endowment for the Arts. 

He is leaving his post with the Endow- 
ment to become chairman of the new 
Fine Arts Division of Fordham Univer- 
sity in New York City. The administra- 
tion of that great institution of higher 
learning has placed in Liv Biddle's 
hands the responsibility of establishing 
the new division, recruiting its faculty, 
and administering a school which will 
have an enrollment of 3,000 students or 
more. 

I know that he will bring to his new 
work the same dedication of mind and 
spirit which have left their imprint so 
indelibly on his Federal service. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the people of this Nation 
owe Liv Biddle a debt of gratitude. 

Coming from a family which has al- 
ways devoted itself to public service, Liv- 
ingston Biddle, Jr., has more than met 
the challenge of his heritage. He has 
added a chapter to that history of which 
his descendants may be justly proud. 

I wish him well in his new duties at 
Fordham University. 


Robert Joseph McEwen: Market- 
Minded Priest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend Robert Joseph McEwen has long 
been an advocate of meaningful action 
to protect the interests of consumers. It 
was with great interest, therefore, that 
I read an article about Father McEwen’s 


activities in the November 3, 1967, issue _ 


of the New York Times. So that my col- 
leagues will be aware of the outstanding 
public service activities of Father Mc- 
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Ewen, I insert the New York Times 
article in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

MARKET-MINDED PRIEST: ROBERT JOSEPH 
MCEWEN 

WASHINGTON, November 2.—St. Thomas 
Aquinas posed an ethical question to a 13th- 
century audience on whether it was morally 
right knowingly to sell someone a horse with 
a hidden defect. 

Seven centuries later, the Rev, Robert 
Joseph McEwen cites St. Thomas’s moral in- 
terest in economics as R historical precedent 
for his deep involyement in the secular busi- 
ness of consumer protection. 

There's a long historical line of writing 
centering on what is a just price,” Father 
McEwen explains, 

“Iam writing in the context of moral right 
and wrong for buyers and sellers. My work 
has been in dealing with the context of 
what's fair for buyers and sellers to do to 
each other.” 

Father McEwen; whose many appearances 
before Congressional investigating commit- 
tees have made him a familiar figure in 
Washington, was here to attend Consumer 
Assembly 67, a two-day gathering of na- 
tional, state and local consumer organiza- 
tions, He put forward proposals for consoli- 
dating numerous consumer protection agen- 
cies under the leadership of a Central Con- 
sumer Federation of America, 


ACTIVE IN CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


The soft-spoken Jesuit describes his activ- 
ity in consumer affairs as a “concrete exam- 
ple of the church's attempt to make its doc- 
trine relevant to the problems of the world 
today.” 

One colleague, who welcomes Father Mc- 
Ewen's participation in traditionally secular 
Politics as “action, not just words from the 
pulpit,” aptly rejects any suggestion that a 
priest in politician’s clothing might cause 
some professional resentment, 

“General Motors makes cars; Father Mc- 
Ewen and I have people as our product,” said 
Evelyn Dubrow, legislative representative of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Father McEwen notes that it has taken 
some time to gain this acceptance. 

“About 10 or 12 years ago,” he said, “there 
was a great deal of opposition to the clergy's 
involyement in secular affairs coming from 
Catholics, non-Catholics, clergy and the gen- 
eral public, 

“I used to run constantly into politicians 
who would say: “The priest has no business 
telling us anything about this fleld.“ 

RECALLS DEPRESSION 


Father McEwen, whose eyeglasses, sparse 
black hair and perpetual shadow of a beard 
suit his scholarly demeanor, traces his inter- 
est in both the priesthood and economics 
back to the depression. 

He was born in Dorchester, Mass., in 1916. 
He recalls reading of the Wall Street crash 
while in high school. 

“The depression made an indelible impres- 
sion on me. All through high school I ques- 
tioned my father on the gold standard and 
other economic matters. I wondered why he 
couldn't answer me. 

“When I had decided to enter the priest- 
hood, during my sophomore year at Boston 
College, I felt I should take my teaching con- 
centration [at the Jesuit Theological College 
located in Weston, Mass.] in economics.” 

Father McEwen has since received a mas- 
ter’s degree in economics from Fordham Uni- 
versity and a Ph.D. in economics from Boston 
College, where he is now head of the eco- 
nomics department. 

His interest in consumer problems began 
in 1957, when he became involved with re- 
searching fair trade laws in conjunction with 
his doctoral thesis. 
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He now includes several courses on busi- - 


ness social responsibility in his teaching cur- 
riculum at Boston College and serves on the 
President's Consumer Advisory Council. 


What Do We Want From Our Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the observance of National Edu- 
cation Week, and it is fitting that we 
pause to consider the vital role of a strong 
educational system in our American way 
of life. 

While we hear quite a bit today about 
computerizing the classroom, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that teachers 
and students are still the most important 
components of any school system. 

The following editorial from the 
Bristol, Tenn., Herald-Courier empha- 
sizes the contributions of our teachers to 
American education, and it is a pleasure 
for me to insert it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Wat Do WE Want From OUR SCHOOLS? 

It is impossible to reduce the process or 
the purpose of education to simple state- 
ments; the complexities are as varied as the 
individuals who teach and the individuals 
who learn. 

But, basically, education centers on the an- 
swers to three questions: What has hap- 
pened? What is happening? What will—or, 
more correctly—what might happen? 

Even more important than these three 
basic questions, however, is a fourth: What 
does it mean? 

The answer to that fourth question and, 
indeed, to the third basic question, comes 
only from young men and women who have 
learned to think. This is, as it ought to be, 
the greatest goal of good education. All else 
is only a foundation, an accumulation of 
knowledge, upon which the ability to think 
clearly and logically stands. 

This means, simply, that the process of 
education ought not to stop..And it must 
be the purpose of our institutions of learn- 
ing, at every level, to instill in each student 
not just a willingness to acquire knowledge 
for short-term goals, but, more importantly, 
a desire to know. 

This desire is not going to come from 
computerized classes; it is not going to come 
from projectors; it is not going to come from 
closed-circuit television; it is not going to 
come from any mechanical device, 

Valuable though they be. these in- 
novations are only aids The teacher is still, 
and probably always will be, the reposi- 
tory of ultimate responsibility for whatever 
future success his or her charges will en- 
joy. And, because of this, the teacher also is 
still the repository of responsibility for the 
future of the nation. though it is shared 
with home and church and community. 

The teacher, then, is the highest com- 
mon denominator in the process of educa- 
tion. And only those teachers who recog- 
nize students as individual human beintgs, 
not as names or numbers or parts of a mass, 
are going to honor the trust placed in them. 

During this American Education Week, all 
of us who are not part of the educational 
system have an opportunity to observe, at 
least, the surface manifestations of the job 
being done by our teachers in our schools. 
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Deeper insight into the effectiveness of our 
school systems can be gained by parents 
and others only through continuing coin- 
cern expressed by involvement, in every pos- 
sible way, in the quest for excellence. 

Those who have not previously shown this 
concern can begin this week. To do less is 
to refiect indifference or disinterest. And to 
do this is to perform a disservice to the 
boys and girls, the young men and women, 
who constitute our schools’ only reason for 
being. 


Housing Market Tied Directly to Supply 
of Available Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of Congress well know, interest 
rates in the United States have now 
reached—or even exceeded in some in- 
stances—the levels which prevailed dur- 
ing the “credit crunch” of 1966. And we 
all remember quite clearly the effects of 
that crunch on the homebuilding 
industry. 

Obviously, we must make every effort 
to avoid another heavy blow to the Na- 
tion’s homebuilders just when they are 
beginning to recover from the effects of 
last year’s tight money situation. 

The homebuilding industry has repeat- 
edly urged the Congress to act favorably 
on the President’s surcharge proposal so 
that its experience of 1966 will not be 
repeated. The latest statement by an 
industry representative urging enact- 
ment of the surcharge is an excellent 
article by Michael Sumichrast, econ- 
omist for the National Association, of 
Home Builders and professor of real 
estate at American University. 

I recommend that the Members read 
carefully Mr. Sumichrast’s article, which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
October 29. The text of the article is as 
follows: 

Hovustnc Market TIED DIRECTLY TO SUPPLY 
OF AVAILABLE MONEY 
(By Michael Sumichrast) 

Money, man, is bread. An apt hipster de- 
scription, Both have much in common, Both 
are commodities which can be bought and 
sold at a profit or loss. 

Problems arise when money gets as tight 
as stale bread, Tight money is usually a gen- 
eral barometer of an economy, expanding too 
rapidly signal of a declining housing in- 
dustry. 

It will occur when industry takes a look 
at demand and the order backlog and shoves 
ahead with new plant construction, new 
equipment when it sees there's going to be 
a “run” on money. 

The price of money (interest rates) goes 
up. There's a competitive scramble for 
money—and over the years the ordinary 
American saver and investor has become a 
very sophisticated one. He puts his money 
whefe it will give him the biggest return, 
usually by taking it out of savings and loan 
institutions and mutual savings banks, the 
source of most of the funds for home build- 
ing and buying. 

The housing market depends on borrowed 
funds for long-term financing, and avail- 
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able money—unlike water—flows up, to 
where it finds its highest reward. 

Why would anyone put money into savings 
institutions and receive, say 4½ . if he 
could do much better somewhere else? Last 
year, for instance, certificates of deposit at 
commercial banks paid as much as 514 %- 
Stock market appreciation plus dividends, a 
hedge against inflation, look substantially 
better to many people than passbook sav- 
ings. 

STUCK WITH INVESTMENT 

An investor in mortgages is pretty much 
stuck with his investment for a very long 
time. He does not have the liquidity other 
investors have. They can turn over their 
money rapidly, invest in a more lucrative 
venture at short notice, or cash in their in- 
vestment when they need money. Mortgages 
are difficult to sell. There is no national mar- 
ket for them such as there is for securities 
traded on the stock exchange. It is impossible 
to estimate what the mortgage rate will be, 
say 10 or 20 years from now, although it will 
be fixed during that period. Today, many 
investors still carry loans at 444% to 4½ % 
which is at least 2% below the current 
mortgage rate. 

The homebuilding industry has tradition- 
ally borrowed money for two purposes: 

To build houses—for a short period of 6 
to 12 months. : 

Permanent mortgage—to finance homes 
when they are sold—usually for 20 to 25 
years. 

One depends pretty much on the avall- 
ability of the other. Construction loans 
usually are repaid from the proceeds of per- 
manent mortgages. A builder must have 
some assurance that the purchaser of a home 
will be able to obtain a mortgage before he 
starts building a house and borrows for its 
construction. 


Tight money in housing really means two 


things: (a) less money available (or no 
money at all), and (b) higher interest 
rates. 


VIOLENT SHIFT OF FUNDS 


Last year it meant violent shifts of funds 
away from S&L's and Mutual Savings Banks. 
S&L net new savings declined last year by 
56 per cent from 1965, and mutuals 30 per 
cent. These institutions had over 612 billion 
net new savings in 1965 and only $62 billion 
in 1966. As a result of this they drastically 
cut mortgage lending. In many instances 
they stopped lending at all. 

A “loss” of $1 billion in savings available 
for residential mortgages means a decline in 
housing starts of 25,000-30,000 units. The 
home building industry expected to build 
about 16 million housing units in 1966. But 
as a result of tight money it built only 12 
million, or 400,000 fewer units. This involved 
a loss of $7 billion in costruction expendi- 
tures. It also means a loss of 800,000 man- 
years of employment. 

This, of course, is only part of the story; 
into each new house go more than 3,000 dif- 
ferent items. A new house, therefore, spurs 
activity in thousands of factories, creates 
work for hundreds of thousands of sup- 
pliers, bankers, insurance people and others. 

And this is not all: when new houses are 
built other construction follows: schools, 
roads, churches, recreational facilities. high- 
ways. This “multiplier” effect is about two, 
meaning that for every $1 direct expenditure 
in housing another $2 are spent on directly 
related activity. 

An Increase in taxes, of course, would slow 
consumer spending, and it would certainly 
not develop a climate in which it would be 
easier to sell houses—new or old. But the 
alternative, not raising taxes, would strain 
financing markets further and would be 
more damaging to the overall economy and 
to homebuilding in particular. 
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LSD: Chemical Russian Roulette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; November 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Dr. T. R. 
Van Dellen has referred to the use of 
LSD as comparable to playing chemical 
Russian roulette.” 

The herd instinct to follow the crowd, 
to accept a dare, or to have a good time 
with the mob—a revolt against parental 
discipline—may be social tolerance, but 
LSD can kill. 

In July of 1967, I introduced House 
Resolution 823 to form a committee to 
investigate LSD, STP, and other psyche- 
delic drugs, their sale and effects on our 
youth. Such an investigation and report 
becomes more urgent to enlighten our 
youth and their parents as to the threat 
of chemical Russian roulette. 

Mr. Speaker, I place Dr. Van Dellen's 
account from the November 5 New Or- 
leans Times Picayune and House Resolu- 
tion 823 at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 

Picayune, Nov. 5, 1967] 
How To Kerr Weir: LSD Use “CHEMICAL 
RUSSIAN ROULETTE” 

{Norr—To the limit of space, questions 
pertaining to the prevention of disease will 
be answered. Personal replies will be made 
When return stamped envelope is enclosed. 
Telephone inquiries not accepted. Dr. Van 
Dellen will not make diagnoses or prescribe 
for individual diseases.) 

(By Dr. T. R. Van Dellen) 

LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide) is our 
most potent hallucinogenic drug. It affects 
the central nervous system producing 
changes in perception, thought, mood, and 
behavior. The Food and Drug administration 
considers the substance an investigational 
drug and regards tts unsupervised use com- 
reer to playing “chemical Russian rou- 

tte.” 

LSD is taken as a small white pill, crystal- 
line powder in capsules, or as a tasteless, 
colorless, and odorless liquid. The drug is no 
longer disguised in sugar cubes, cookies, or 
3 Unlike narcotics, physical depend- 
ence upon the drug may not develop; the 
user may take it when available but when it 
is unavailable there is no serious craving. 

The mood effects of LSD run the gamut. 
Some feel no emotion, whereas others burst 
into tears or laughter. Others claim to be in 
a state of total relaxation and happiness 
which is not apparent to the observer. In 
contrast, when LSD produces a feeling of in- 
tense loneliness, anxiety and fear, panic may 
ensue. An experienced user may come to the 
rescue with an antidote (Frenquel or nia- 
elnamide) to prevent flight, suicide, and 
dangerous reaction to panic or impulsive 
states. 

Some describe a fecling of enhanced cre- 
ativity and inspiration but rarely are ob- 
jective results produced. LSD advocates fre- 
quently use the “insight phenomenon” as a 
Teason for using the drug (taking a trip.) 
Perceptual changes involve the senses of 
sight, hearing, touch, body image, and time. 
Colors are intensified, and objects change 
shape, or pulsate. 

Sound sensitivity increases but its source 
is itlusive. Conversations are heard but not 
always comprehended, There are auditory 
hallucinations of music and singing. Sensa- 
tions of lightheadedness, emptiness, logi- 
ness, and vibrations occur. 
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The effects dissipate after a few hours, but 
psychological changes may persist for in- 
definite periods. One of the main dangers 18 
that a delayed mental condition (psychosis) 
may develop as long as two years after taking 
LSD. 


H. Res. 823 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Four mem- 
bers shall be appointed from the majority 
party and three members shall be appointed 
from the minority party. Any vacancy oc- 
curring in the membership of the committee 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of all aspects of lysergic acid 
dethylamine (LSD), 5-methyloxy-NN-di- 
methyltryptamine (STP), and other peyche- 
delic drugs in the United States, including 
the individuals and agencles responsible for 
the introduction, promotion, manufacture, 
distribution, sale, and the short-term and 
long-term effects of LSD, STP, and other 
psychedelic drugs. 

The committee is also authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation into the possible causes and effects 
on users and addicts relating to crime, licen- 
tiousness, insanity, perversion, antisocial be- 
havior, abnormal sexual behavior, and 
chromosomal damage by these drugs. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, including any 
Commonwealth or possession thereof, wheth- 
er the House is in session, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and may 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House, 
as soon as practical during the present Con- 
gress, the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


Nongovernment Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me in these days when the interests 
of the United States are directed toward 
assisting developing nations toward self- 
help, determination, and growth, that it 
should be pointed out that nongovern- 
mental voluntary agencies, based in the 
United States, are making some tremen- 
dous contributions to our national goals: 

Let me cite an example—the Medical 
Mission Sisters, whose American Pro- 
vincial House is at 8400 Pine Road, Fox 
Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. They were 
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recently asked by the Government of 
Ghana, West Africa, to expand and up- 
grade the nurses’ training school in their 
Berekum Holy Family Hospital. Theirs 
is the only school of nursing and mid- 
wifery in the Brong-Ahafo region, with 
a population of nearly 600,000.The aver- 
age life expectancy in Brong-Ahafo is 
38 years, with a particularly high infant 
and maternal mortality rate. The Medi- 
cal Mission Sisters’ school of nursing has 
an ayerage of 300 qualified applicants 
each year, but can presently accommo- 
date only 20, The Government of Ghana 
is unable to assist the expansion efforts 
financially, but has promised communal 
Tabor. 

Even more interesting to me is that 
the people who will be educated in this 
upgraded program will be the indigenous 
people of the Brong-Ahafo region. They 
in turn will join the teams fanning out 
from this institution to bring medical aid 
and health education to the thousands 
out in the “bush.” All of these services 
give to the people of Ghana not only 
health care and health education, but 
also give a sense of personal dignity and 
hope for development to a people trying 
to forge out a new nation. 

This organization of Medical Mission 
Sisters has worked long and hard under 
trying circumstances in this area. They 
have won the respect and confidence not 
only of the people they have nursed and 
doctored, but of Ghana’s leaders who 
are striving for gains in every field of 
governmental endeavor. The Sisters’ 
know-how, not only in medicine but in 
the daily lives of these people, their hopes 
and aspirations, has come to be a security 
to the people of Ghana. In changing 
times this group of women remains 
steadfast in its dedication and service to 
the needs of people everywhere and par- 
ticularly now in developing nations. 

Our country and its legislators should 
be aware of these efforts and the efforts 
of many other groups from the United 
States who have gained the confidence 
of the people of the emerging nations. 
It seems to me that if other countries 
and private foundations—the local gov- 
ernments and corporations involved in 
the area—are interested in the work of 
these groups, the U.S. Government 
through its AID program or other ex- 
tensions of assistance on the part of our 
Government, should focus particular at- 
tention on practically adding our back- 
ing to the projected efforts of such groups 
wherever we can. We can only gain good 
will by such well-organized and recog- 
nized sources of help. 

We here in the House, in meeting our 
responsibilities of following up on the 
expenditure of our appropriations, might 
do well to “count our blessings,” back 
them up, and increase their yield, rather 
than to cry over misadventures which 
are past history and beyond second 
chances. 

Mr. Speaker, this work of the Medical 
Mission Sisters may not be world shat- 
tering, but it is consistent, dependable 
and always yielding friends. I am com- 
pelled to call it to your attention and to 
that of my colleagues here in the House. 
It is an impressive contribution, not only 
in Ghana, but also in six other countries 
of Africa, and in India, Pakistan, the 
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Philippines, Indonesia, Jordan, Vene- 
zuela, and South Vietnam. I personally 
wish to commend this group of sisters 
in particular, and all such groups in 
general for the contribution which they 
make to their country as well as to the 
country in which they operate. 


The 1968 Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in the tradi- 
tional manner the attention of the coun- 
try is turning increasingly to the 1968 
presidential campaign and the general 
elections. Speculation is rampant; antici- 
pation is rising in a crescendo that will 
culminate just a year from now. 

A recent article in the New leader dis- 
cusses the 1968 outlook with clarity. It 
sounds a warning that demands to be 
heard. 

I commend this article to my col- 


leagues’ attention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article from the New Leader 
in the Recorp; 

THE LIBERAL Crisis 
(By Gus Tyler) 

As the nation moves toward the 1968 elec- 
tions, American liberalism faces the most 
serious crisis of this century. The peril to the 
liberals arises from dark and destructive 
Torces at work in the country, and from deep 
divisions within the progressive-minded com- 
munity. Unless liberalism can close political 
ranks to check the onrush of reaction, Amer- 
ica can be swept into a dismal abyss of pro- 
longed reaction. 

The drama of the 1968 elections will be 
played against a double backdrop: violence 
and Vietnam. Both will profoundly affect the 
outcome in the voting no matter what the 
Johnson Administration does either in urban 
America or in Southeast Asia. 

The racial riots of 1967, like other riotous 
moments in America, are part of a continuing 
and developing movement with its own mo- 
mentum and inner dynamic. What started 
many years ago as spontaneous and sporadic 
outbursts has, in recent years taken on form 
and direction. Riot and threat of riot are 
used as conscious instruments to win de- 
mands—specific and vague. Out of the caul- 
dron is emerging a political coalition of 
black revolutionaries. Muslims and the Ne- 
gro underworld which seeks to use violence 
as a tool of purpose. The most irreconcilable 
elements in this loose combine are the ex- 
tremists who do not believe that America is 
a viable civilization, who feel the only hope 
lies in a nihilistic and uninhibited destruc- 
tion of the society. 

The riots of 1967 are a prelude and re- 
hearsal to those of 1968. While a massive 
program for the ghettos would undoubtedly 
do much to dampen the explosive materials of 
riots, even the most generous effort is unlikely 
to have meaningful impact by 1968, And 
it is far less likely that the present Congress 
will enact any program—massive or midget. 
The fuel for the fire will be on hand next 
summer. The leadership for the systematic 
use of violence will, by 1968, have established 
its authority—in no small part as a result 
of operations run in 1967. If one is to trust 
knowledgeable rumor, the next move will be 
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to carry the flames outside the ghetto to ad- 
jacent neighborhoods. 

But whether or not riots, inside or outside 
the ghetto, are on the drawing boards of the 
“revolutionaries,” there are enough combus- 
tibles around for the most accidental spark 
in 1968 to set off the explosion. The response 
to such an explosion can be predicted from 
several centuries of American experience 
with social conflict. Riot makes counter-riot; 
violence makes vigllantism. In 1968, the ever 
dormant spirit of vigilantism is likely to 
arise brutally—both on the streets and at 
the polls. 

If the spirit of violence should flag either 
in the ghetto or in the surrounding white 
community, there are racist and reactionary 
forces to whip up the fury. Legislators can 
do it by callous disregard; Right extremists 
can do it by financing the sparks to set the 
fire; parochial politicians will do it as a 
cheap and easy way to fame and fortune. 

In 1968, there will be a vigilante vote—as 
well as vigilante violence. It may prove the 
pivotal power for putting a like-minded man 
in the White House. 

Peace in Vietnam is not apt to reverse or 
check racial conflict. Indeed, quite the op- 
posite is probable. If peace were made in 
Southeast Asia before the first of the year, 
the most immediate impact on the American 
economy would be a dip in employment. 
Demobilization of Negro soldiers, fewer job 
openings, a higher rate of Negro jobless- 
ness—especially among the young—could 
only add fuel to the flame. While it is en- 
tirely possible and desirable for America to 
work out “peacetime” plans to take up the 
slack, such plans would get little backing 
in the present Congress—and in no event 
could they have an effect in time to provide 
needed employment before the fall of 1968. 

For the militant Negro idealogue or dema- 
gogue, American withdrawal from Vietnam 
would provide conclusive proof that this civ- 
Uizatlon is on the way out, about to be 
pushed into oblivion, This conviction would 
be incendiary propaganda in the mouths of 
militants. 

Thus whatever the merits may be for 
hastening a settlement in Asia, it is a vast 
misjudgment to assume that the fate of the 
ghettos will be settled in Vietnam. The 
notion that peace over there means peace over 
here is a self-delusion induced by incanta- 
tions in a dovecote. 

Regardless of Johnson’s actions in Viet- 
nam between now and Election Day, more- 
over, the issue will be with the country on 
that fateful Tuesday. If he makes a settle- 
ment it will, of necessity, be frayed with 
loose ends: boundaries, role of the Vietcong, 
presence of guarantors, etc. The Republicans 
will grab each loose thread to unravel the 
Administration, wrapping their yarn around 
the accusative query: “Is this what our boys 
died for?” If Johnson continues on present 
course, he will be hit from both sides: either 
“get out“ or “go all out” or both. 

Johnson would overcome both these ob- 
stacles—violence and Vietnam—with a united 
liberal front. But this unity Is lacking at 
the moment. Within the progressive com- 
munity in 1967 there is a group whose basic 
strategy is negative: beat Johnson.” Its logic 
runs in three steps: 

1. Any Republican, including Richard Nixon 
or Ronald Reagan, is more likely to settle 
Vietnam than Johnson, in the same way that 
Eisenhower settled Korea after Truman. 

2. Even if this does not happen, in 1972 
the Democrats could oust the Republicans. 

3. At that time, the Democratic party will 
be in the hands of its liberal wing. 

For a brief moment, this faction in the 
liberal community toyed with a third-party 
movement: the Spock-King ticket, The Negro 
nihilists knocked that notion out of their 
heads at last month’s National Conference 
for New Politics in Chicago. So the “beat 
Johnson” faction now turns to the Démo- 
cratic party: a) to name convention delegates 
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to nominate someone or anyone other than 
LBJ; b) to undermine Johnson in the elec- 
tion of 1968; c) and then in 1972 to use this 
movement to name a true liberal to take the 
White House. 

The strategy is simple and suicidal. 

The first victims of this beat Johnson” 
movement will be the Representatives and 
Senators in the peace wing” of Congress. A 
battle over conyention delegates will deeply 
divide the Democratic party ranks. Congress- 
men and Senators will not escape the conflict 
unscathed. In the case of a George McGovern 
(D.-S P.), or others like him, who are already 
in deep trouble because of their dove“ pos- 
ture, a further division within their party is 
a guarantee of defeat, Put otherwise, in a 
divided and splintered liberal coalition, the 
first to suffer will be the men who are liberals 
on domestic issues and who are foreign policy 
doves. But they will not be alone. The resolve 
of the peace-at-all-cost people to defeat the 
Johnson crowd will also hit the liberals who 
back the Administration on Vietnam. In 
short, the “beat Johnson“ movement inevi- 
tably, if not intentionally, becomes a beat- 
the-liberals-for-Congress movement: both 
liberal doves and liberal hawks. 

A conservative Congress—much more con- 
servative than the present—will not only af- 
fect legislation but may very well turn topsy 
turvy all calculations on the presidency in 
1968. In this regard, 1968 could be unlike any 
other election in American history. 

A George Wallace candidacy would have a 
peculiar effect on the electoral, as distin- 
guished from the popular vote. In terms of 
popular vote, Wallace would help LBJ win a 
plurality. Johnson's liberalism—especially on 
civil rights—has lost him many voters who in 
1968 would go Republican. If Wallace runs, 
however, many of the same voters would vote 
Dixiecrat instead of GOP, thereby cutting 
into Republican strength. 

But in terms of the electoral vote, the Wal- 
lace candidacy could have an altogether dif- 
ferent impact on 1968—and on the future of 
American politics. If he carries as much of 
the South as predicted, he will er some 
100 electoral votes. In that event, it would be 
necessary for either the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidate for President to win at 
least 270 electoral votes out of the remaining 
438—to be elected. Had this happened in 
1948, or 1960, neither Truman nor Kennedy 
Sef have had enough electoral votes to 
win. 

If neither Democrat nor Republican get 
a majority of the votes in 1968, then the 
contest goes to the House of Representa- 
tives—at which point the political com- 
plexion of the House becomes decisive because 
it is the body that will now pick the President 
out of the top three runners. 

In the House, the balance of power would 
be in the hands of the South. Indeed, its 
power is heavily exaggerated since each state 
including the thinly populated states of the 
South, casts only one vote: Louisiana equals 
Illinois; Mississippi equals New York; and 
Alabama equals California. 

Southern strategy in this situation must 
be envisioned against the background of 
riots in the summer of 1968. The first impact 
of such disturbances would be to swell the 
Wallace vote—both North and South. The 
second impact would be on the Southern 
Congressional delegations that would nor- 
mally vote for the Democratic candidate for 
President if the contest went to the House. 
In 1968, they might do otherwise. 

The South may now lead America down 
the path to reaction—by playing an inde- 
pendent role. Discussing 1968 at a political 
action meeting of the AFL-CIO, Bayard 
Rustin reeently said: “The nation moves 
toward 1968, a year of historic importance, in 
a mood of confusion, unrest, uncertainty. 
Exploiting Vietnam and the Negro's agony, 
the Right wing prepares to launch a come- 
back. If successful, it will profoundly alter 
the direction of American politics and most 
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gGrievously set back the Negro.” In setting 
this altered direction, the South would be 
in the driver's seat. 

Given the choice between a Johnson and 
a Reagan, the Southern delegations could 
decide to go for Rengan or—if wooed by 
LBJ—to succumb at a devilish price: my 
bedy for your soul. Given the alternate choice 
between a Johnson and a Rockefeller, the 
South could say, “a plague on both your 
houses,” and cast its vote for Wallace to 
elect NO President. (This is constitutionally 
possible, since the top three names for Presi- 
dent go before the House and a majority is 
needed for election.) 

The latter course, a stalemate in the House, 
is unlikely because as matters stand right 
now the GOP candidate will not be Rocke- 
feller but someone more congenial to the 
Southern spirit, But if Rockefeller (or some- 
one like him) is the candidate and the South 
should decide to stalemate the election, the 
Political potential becomes bizarre: The 
Senate chooses the Vice President on a one- 
man-one-vote basis, and if the House can- 
not agree on a President, then the Veep 
becomes Prexy. 

This improbable, but possible, freak could 
put a Reagan directly in the White House, 
although he runs for Vice President rather 
than President. At present, the strongest 
ticket the Republicans can field against 
Johnson is Rockefeller-Reagan. Should it 
turn out that the Senate—and not the 
House—chooses the President, Reagan be- 
comes a real possibility for the Presidency, 
riding into the White House on Rocky's 
coattails. 7 

The Southern Democrats in House and 
Senate would normally not bolt their Presi- 
dential candidates: But 1968 will not be 
normal. The election is apt to be run against 
a background of flaming cities, with a reac- 
tionary South discovering new allies in the 
North and a last best hope to run America. 
The year 1968 may be as abnormal as 1860, 
when 4 new party on a newly realigned base 
came to power. In terms of issues, 1968 could 
be 1860 played backwards. 

Ordinarily, if Southern Democrats bolted 
their party they would be jeopardizing the 
prized seniority and chairmanships that the 
Dixie solons enjoy. But in a “realignment” 
the South could easily make a deal with 
GOP leadership—and the President-to- be 
to “organize” both houses in an overt con- 
servative coalition thus preserving Southern 
superiority in the Senate and House com- 
mittees. (In the New York State Legislature 
just a couple of years ago, it was the Repub- 
licans—together with “Wagner” Democrats— 
who gave Anthony Travia and Joseph Zaret- 
ski the necessary votes to head the Legis- 
lature. There is no constitutional provision 
to prevent the same from happening in the 
U.S. Congress.) 

Such an eventuality would be a bit of his- 
toric irony for liberals who have long urged 
party realignment, So far, the liberals have 


failed to convert the New Deal coalition into 


a “party.” In Congress, the conservatives 
have long had such an informal “party” on 
Capitol Hill, voting in consistent concert. In 
1968, this Congressional coalition of con- 
servatism may have its first chance to elect 
its President by its own acts—with the South 
holding the power and mapping the strategy. 

In discussions about the forthcoming elec- 
tions, 1968 has been analogized with other 
recent contests, particularly 1948 and 1952, 
with pro-Johnson people pointing to the 
former and liberal anti-Johnson people the 
latter, In fact, both analogies are right— 
and wrong. 

In 1948, Harry Truman—like Lyndon John- 
son today—appeared to be in trouble. His 
“left wing was being torn away by Henry 
Wallace and the Progressive party; his right“ 
wing by Strom Thurmond and the Dixlecrats. 
The left“ Democrats were hitting Truman 
because of his cold war policy, the “right” 
Democrats were hitting him for his pro-civil 
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rights policy. Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion started a “dump-Truman” movement 
and turned to Dwight Elsenhower as an 
alternative, Just as some individual liberals 
(though not ADA this time) are now involved 
in a dump-dohnson“ movement that seeks 
another General as a possible candidate, 
James Gavin. In the election itself. Truman 
came galloping up to win—with liberal back- 
Ing, as May happen with LBJ. 

This far the analogy holds, but not much 
farther. The support for George Wallace is 
much greater than that for Thurmond. If 
Truman had lost the whole South, he would 
have lost the Presidency. A Reagan is not 
an Eisenhower—especially if a Republican 
President is elected in the House with South- 
ern aid. But above all else, the mood of the 
country is different: Black “revolution” is 


stirring white “counter-revolution,” an 
atavistic return to a dark dead past. 
The “dump-Johnson” people, such as 


James Wechsler, prefer to parallel 1968 with 
1952. That was the year Truman decided not 
to run, allegedly because he was scared off 
by the New Hampshire primary, Anti-John- 
son liberals hope to scare LBJ off from run- 
ning in 1968. 

If this is carried one step further, though, 
it. becomes most unappetizing. Upon Tru- 
man’s withdrawal, the Democrats named 
Adlai Stevenson, the liberal’s dream boat, for 
the Presidency. He ran a bright, brittle cam- 
palgn in which he restored the English lan- 
guage to its proper place in Western civiliza- 
tion. But it was not he—it was Ike and 
Dick—who ended up in the White House. 
And four years later there was more of the 
same, only more 80. 

Should the history of 1952 repeat itself, 
Uberals would have a chance to relive the 
agony of the Ike age in a time of trouble and 
turmoil. Ike put the New Deal on ice; a Re- 
publocrat President in 1968 and beyond 
would put the nation on fire. 

The liberal community has not, until re- 
cently, been even dimly aware of the danger- 
ous potential. The great preoccupation has 
been with Vietnam—both pro and con— 
almost exclusively. The far greater danger 
arising from the political crisis within the 
country has gone almost unnoticed. 

Until recently, some of the loudest voices 
in liberal circles spoke out for a third party. 
The big moment was to be the meeting of 
the National Conference for New Politics in 
Chicago over the Labor Day weekend. What- 
ever evils issued from that confab, it was an 
fll wind that blew some good. It killed a 
national third-party, for this year. The for- 
mal burial took place at the ADA national 
board meeting in September, when the or- 
ganization formally went on record as op- 
posed to a third party. Nobody spoke for the 
corpse, including those who—in the recent 
past—were for it. 

With the collapse of third-partyism, some 
of its sponsors together with other anti- 
Johnson elements began to beef up a “dump- 
Johnson” campaign. The plan is to run anti- 
Johnson delegates to the Democratic nation- 
al convention, 

At the September meeting of ADA—the 
commonly alleged establishment of the 
liberal- community—the question of a 
“dump-Johnson” movement was at the core 
of the agenda. Although the press reported 
this as a gathering to formulate policy on 
Vietnam, the ADA board was actually with- 
out any authority to act on that subject 
because the Spring convention of the organ- 
ization had already mapped policy. The 
board meeting dealt with political—rather 
than foreign—policy, concentrating on mat- 
ters such as third-party, “dump-Johnson,” 
convention and endorsement strategy. 

The heaviest blow against the “dump- 
Johnson” movement was struck by Joe Rauh 
Mr. ADA—in a memorandum he had cir- 
culated on July 28, 1967. He opposed the 
movement on practical grounds; it would 
fail, and it would discredit the movement 
for peace: “Just as the Kennedy-Fullbright 
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draft will fail to produce delegates because 
Kennedy will repudiate it in most dramatic 
form, so any other similar effort in behalf 
of anti-Johnsonm delegates will fall because 
no responsible people inside the Democratic 
party will allow their names to be connected 
with a drive against a Democratic President, 
and especially so hopeless a drive. Here, too, 
the net result is bound to be few, if any, 
delegates and a minimization of the peace 
strength in America to a fraction of its 
true proportions.” 

The positive alternative proposal in the 
Rauh document was a drive to write a peace 
plank into the Democratic party platform. 
There were several attempts to reverse the 
Rauh approach at the apa board, probably 
the best attended in its history. The first 
proposal—to have aba back the “dump-John- 
son“ movement—was defeated 73 to 12. Two 
other moves were defeated: one to allow 
chapters and individuals to join the dumpers 
in the name of apa; the second to instruct 
ADA to seek an alternative candidate to LBJ. ` 

The board decision, however, has not in- 
hibited a handful of individuals in ADA 
(though without ana authority) from going 
ahead with their “dump-Johnson” effort. 
From their view, they cannot lose: If LBJ 
is beaten at the convention, they will have 
won; if LBJ is defeated in 1968, they will also 
have won. They talk about 1968 but they 
mean 1972. They are thinking like Louis XV 
standing on his head: Aprés le déluge, moi. 

If one must look for historical analogies 
for 1968, it is less in the America of the 1940s 
and 1950s than in the Germany of the 1930s. 
Then the great danger was Hitler. But to 
a sector of the Left—the Communiste—the 
real enemy was social democracy. The coali- 
tion that might have halted Hitler was torn 
with fratricide. The Communists termed the 
Social Democrats “social-fascists”; they 
turned the “main fire” against those closest 
to them; they welcomed Hitler to power with 
the proclamation: Nach Hitler, Kommen Wir. 

No doubt this analogy—like most historical 
parallels—is faulty. But in terms of long- 
range historic impact, what happened in 
Germany in the 308 may be closer to the 
danger we face in 1968 than what happened 
in America in either 1948 or 1952. 


SCEF and Ford Foundation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Recorp for March 14, 1967, pages A1250, 
A1255, A1259, and H1267, I had remarked 
on the frauds and scandals arising out 
of the SCEF fruitcake cooperative 
thriving on OEO funds at Lafayette, La. 

Now the Ford Foundation apparently 
feels that corruption and un-American- 
ism is meritorious and has rewarded 
these disloyal persons who have preyed 
on the poor with a $578,000 grant. 

Strange that these giant foundations, 
that pay no taxes but accumulate wealth 
from working people are always dedi- 
cated to raising of taxes of “pore folks” 
and even encourage disloyalists. 

I place the news release from the Sep- 
tember 8 Baton Rouge State-Times at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Grant OF $578,000 Awarven SCEF iv 

LAFAYETTE 

New YorkK—A $578,000 grant has been 
awarded by the Ford Foundation to the 
Southern Consumers’ Education Foundation 
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(SCEF), a Lafayette, La. based group which 
assists in developing cooperatives among low- 
income groups in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
uma and Southwestern Tennessee, 

The Rev. A. J. McKnight, a Negro Catholic 
priest, formed SCEF in 1963, and it now 
operates in 30 Louisiana communities. 

The new grant will be used for educational 
services and technical assistance to develop 
cooperatives among the poor in farming and 
manufacturing. 

Participants will be taught basic business 
and financial practices and be given advice 
on market development, crop diversification, 
livestock production, small manufacturing 
processes, accounting and business practices 
and credit. 

The grant will provide a revolving fund of 
$75,000 for small loans to cooperatives that 
have raised some funds, though not enough 
for operations, 


Protectionism and Foreign Policy 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on October 
30 the House passed H.R. 10915, a bill 
which would reduce the world quota of 
extra-long-staple cotton by the amount 
of the quotas assigned to countries with 
respect to which diplomatic relations 
with the United States have been broken 
—the United Arab Republic and the 
Sudan—and permanently transfer their 
portions of the quota to domestic pro- 
ducers in the Southwestern States. 

The purpose was protectionism—pure 
and simple—although the sponsors tried 
to disguise it by taking advantage of 
our fully justified feeling of outrage to- 
ward Nasser. 

The fact that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee was motivated by a desire to pro- 
tect the special interest of domestic cot- 
ton producers and not the least bit in- 
terested in using the foreign quotas dip- 
lomatically to infiuence the situation in 
the Middle East was revealed when the 
committee voted down amendments 
which would have suspended the quotas 
until diplomatic relations were resumed 
and until the President found that it 
was not contrary to the interest of the 
United States and in the interest of 
peace in the Middle East to restore the 
quotas. 

If the President were given this discre- 
tion and flexibility, the foreign cotton 
quotas might serve as leverage to help 
achieve stability in the Middle East. But 
the committee’s bill makes this impossi- 
ble. In fact, it completely disregards the 
possibility that hopefully someday there 
will be a new regime in Egypt which will 
5 willing to live in peace with its neigh- 

rs. 

Editorials in both the New York Post 
of November 1 and the New York Times 
of November 2 point out the protection- 
ist purpose of this mischievous legisla- 
tion and how it was presented as a pro- 
or anti-Nasser matter which it obviously 
was not. Free trade was the issue, and 
the administration’s opposition to the 
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bill was in the interest of a liberal trade 


policy. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the New York Post, Nov. 1, 1967] 
COTTON POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Employing diversionary arguments largely 
made up out of whole cloth, the House has 
hastily run up a bill cutting off all imports 
of cotton from Egypt and the Sudan. It is 
one of the cheapest pieces of legislative goods 
ever made in Congress. 

Its protectionist sponsors, many.from rural 
districts, attracted considerable support 
from some urban, if not urbane, members 
who were so incautious as to accept the 
measure as a form of justified economic re- 
taliation against Cairo for cutting diplomatic 
tles with Washington. 

But any member who seeks political credit 
for supporting the cotton bill on the grounds 
that it is either an anti-Nasser or a pro- 
Israel gesture is deluding either himself or 
his constituents, It is patently a special-in- 
terest measure, and the special interests are 
the cotton farmers of west Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico and California. They would be 
awarded the cotton quotas stripped from 
Egypt and the Sudan, a gift enabling them 
to double their current. production. 

The protectionist drive has already invited 
serious retaliation from abroad: restriction 
of foreign markets. But such considerations 
carry little welght in the House, where the 
cotton bill vote reflects the greed and short- 
sightedness which make protectionism so 
sterile a doctrine, The Senate's Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee has the immediate 
duty of rescuing responsibility by killing the 
indefensible cotton bill. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 2, 1967] 
AGAIN, THE PROTECTIONISTS 


At the very moment when a broad counter- 
attack seemed to be making headway against 
the protectionist tide In Congress, the House 
has again gone off the track by voting to 
eliminate cotton imports from the United 
Arab Republic. 

An unusual coalition of members from 
cotton-growing states of the Southwest, 
chronic protectionists and big-city Congress- 
men engineered this result, The lopsided 
(274-to-64) vote showed that even members 
who usually support freer trade were unwill- 
ing to take a stand that might be construed 
as assisting Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

This is not the issue, though if it were it 
would be worth considering whether the fall 
of Nasser at this stage would be likely to 
produce in Cairo a regime even more hostile 
to the interests of the United States and of 
peace in the Middle East. 

What is really at stake is the attitude of 
Congress and the country toward trade bar- 
riers in general and the limited but substan- 
tial tariff reductions of the Kennedy Round 
in particular. If it persists on the course of 
the House action, Congress will not merely 
damage relations with many other countries; 
it will call into serious general question the 
good faith of the United States in the Ken- 
nedy Round negotiations. 

If producers of extra-long staple cotton get 
added protection from imports, what about 
producers of commodities ranging from steel 
to strawberries, from mink furs to olives? 
The span of goods for which import quotas 
are being demanded Is even wider than this 
list indicates. 

Instead of spiting President Nasser, Con- 
gress would do far better to recall the words 
spoken on Capitol Hill last week by a friend 
and neighbor, President Diaz Ordaz of Mexi- 
co; “Before you act, it might be well to stop 
and consider just what effects your action 
would have on the rest of the world.” Pres- 
ident Diaz might have added, “and on your- 
selves, as well.” For foreign retaliation against 
any protectionist binge by Congress will be 
swift and widespread. Every American ex- 
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porter will be a victim, and so, as Senator 
Percy reminded his colleagues the other day, 
will every consumer. 

It will be up to the Senate to knock out 
the House ban on imports of Egyptian cot- 
ton; but meanwhile representatives of busi- 
ness, consumers and labor might adopt the 
suggestion of Senator Javits that they form 
an “emergency coalition” to battle the pro- 
tectionists and hold the line for a liberal 
trade policy that has served this country well. 


Senator Earl C. Conway, of Guam, Has 
Varied Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Earl C. Conway, a distinguished former 
resident of Hawall. and now a senator 
in the Legislature of Guam, visited Hono- 
lulu the other day while returning to 
Guam after attending the National Leg- 
islative Conference in San Antonio, Tex. 

This Guam legislator has the unique 
distinction of being the first main- 
lander” ever elected to that unicameral 
body. I would like to bring Senator Con- 
way’s interesting career, as spotlighted 
in an interview with Joe Arakaki of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress as a 
means of commending him and setting 
him up as an inspiration to others. 

Mr. Conway lived in Honolulu during 
World War II. where he worked for the 
Hawaiian Air Depot at Hickam Air Force 
Base and for the War Finance Division 
of the U.S. Treasury Department. After 
the war, Mr. Conway also served as a 
trade specialist, and then as senior rep- 
resentative for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. He moved to Guam some 
20 years ago, and today engages in a very 
successful business career in addition to 
his duties as a member of the legislature. 
He is a shining example of what sincere, 
dedicated, and well meaning Americans 
can do to help other Americans of an 
entirely different racial background and 
be completely accepted as being one of 
them. 

The Senator stated that although they 
have no elected governor as yet, there is 
strong sentiment among the people of 
Guam for the right to elect their own 
governor. This is a sentiment in which I 
strongly concur, and I reintroduced a bill 
in the House early in the session, H.R. 
7097, to provide for the popular election 
of the governor and lieutenant governor 
of Guam. I believe that this legislation 
will provide for the long-delayed exten- 
sion of a basic American right to a peo- 
ple who have been citizens of the United 
States for the last 17 years, and who 
have been American in their hearts for 
more than half a century. I hope that 
positive action can be taken on this leg- 
islation during the 90th Congress. 

I wish to submit for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, at this point, the news report of 


Senator Conway’s visit to Honolulu, as 
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it appeared in the October 20, 1967, issue 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

Ex-HONOLULU RESIDENT MEMBER oF GUAM 

SENATE 
(By Joe Arakaki) 

Earl C. Conway, a former Honolulu resi- 
dent, today is a successful politician and 
businessman on Guam. 

He is a senator in Guam’s unicameral Leg- 
islature, the first and only Caucasian to be 
elected to that governing body. 

He is also manager of Scandia Motors, the 
Datsun automobile distributor on the island. 

“We outsell all other cars on Guam by a 
2 to 1 margin,” he said, His firm sells between 
90 and 100 Datsuns a month, 

Conway arrived yesterday after attending 
the National Legislative Conference in San 
Antonio, Tex. 

A resident of Guam for some 20 years, he 
lived here during World War II. 

While in Honolulu, he worked for the Ha- 
Wallan Air Depot at Hickam Air Force Base 
and later the former War Finance Division 
of the U.S. Treasury Department where he 
pushed the sale of savings bonds. 

He aiso worked for the property manage- 
ment division of Bishop Trust Co., for nine 
months. 

At the end of World War II. he was assigned 
&s a trade specialist and later senior repre- 
sentative for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

After four years as chief of purchasing and 
supply for the Guam government, he went 
into private business. 

Conway said the Guam Legislature is made 
up of 21 members, all belonging to the 
Democratic 

Before the 1966 elections, he said the Legis- 
lature was made up of eight Democrats and 
13 members of the Territorial Party. 

“We made a clean sweep of the Legislature 
in the last campaign,” he said. 

Conway said three other Caucasians ran 
for the Legislature last year, but “I was the 
first haole and first Mainlander to be elected 
to the Legislature.” 

He said Guam's Legislature holds a 60-day 
session each year, 30 days in January and 30 
days in June. 

“The unicameral system works out just 
fine for Guam,” he said. “I think it's more 
economical and efficient than a bicameral 
one.” 

Guam legislators receive a salary of $6,000 
& year and get no extra compensation during 
& special session. 

Conway said the people of Guam are not 

for statehood, but they want the 
right to elect their own governor. 

A bill calling for an elective governor, he 
said, has cleared the U.S. Senate and is now 
before the House. 

“President Johnson is supporting this 
measure,” he said. “There is a very good 
chance of passage.” 

Conway thinks that Guam will have an 
elective governor by 1970. 


Export Sales for American Business 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Secretary of Commerce Alexander 
B. Trowbridge visited a number of coun- 
tries in the Far East, including Nation- 
alist China, where he opened a Com- 
merce Department exhibit of American 
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industrial machinery. The Department 
informs me that this 10-day exhibition 
attracted more than 75,000 visitors. 
American exhibitors made sales of 
$282,000 on the spot, and are negotiating 
on orders for an additional $452,000. The 
exhibitors estimate their 12-month pro- 
jection at $2.2 million in additional sales 
as a direct result of the exhibition. The 
Commerce Department is doing a great 
service for American businessmen in 
staging such exhibits as this one. The 
day after the exhibit opened, Secretary 
Trowbridge made a speech before a group 
of Chinese and American businessmen in 
Taipei. He discussed the trade policies of 
President Johnson’s administration. 
Because of the great interest in world 
trade and U.S. trade policy, I insert the 
speech in the RECORD: 
REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE ALEX- 
* ANDER B. TROWBRIDGE BEFORE a JOINT 
LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITY CLUB AND THE TAIPEI AMERICAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN TAIPEI, REPUBLIC 
or CHINA, 1:30 P.M., FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27, 
1967 


It is indeed a pleasure to be here today. 

I especially appreciate this opportunity to 
speak to a combined audience of both Chinese 
and Americans. Together you symbolize the 
close cooperation between our two countries 
that has helped make the Republic of China 
one of the world’s great success stories, 

As you know, my main purpose in coming 
here was to open the United States Industry 
Machinery Exhibition. But I am also looking 
forward to informal talks this afternoon with 
Vice President Yen, Minister of Economic 
Affairs Li, and other government leaders. 
The continued development of the Republic 
of China and other free nations of the Pa- 
cific is one of the keystones of American for- 
eign economic policy, and we jointly explore 
with their leaders areas of mutual interest 
at every opportunity. 

The exhibition we opened yesterday is 
designed to further Taiwan's development. 
Seventy-seven American firms are partici- 
pating in this outstanding show, making it 
the largest U.S. trade fair ever held in the 
Par East, It will run through November 4, 
and I sincerely hope that you will all have 
an opportunity to see it. 

There is a story behind this exhibition that 
involves both our countries. It is a story of 
faith and logic, of dedicated leaders and 
hard-working people, of cooperation between 
the private and public sectors, and of the 
joint efforts of our two governments. 

All of this, and much more, makes up the 
dramatic story of the fifteen years that the 
United States worked with the Republic of 
China, in an economic aid program that pro- 
vided more than $1.5 billion to place Tal- 
wan's economy in its expansionist position. 
During this period we have seen the Republic 
of China's real Gross National Product grow 
at an average annual rate of more than seven 
percent, 

The significant improvement in the well- 
being of the Chinese people—better housing, 
better schools, better health factlities—could 
result only from energetic, determined efforts 
of your government and private businessmen, 
including many of you here today. 

You have demonstrated how economic as- 
sistance can result in a rapid rate of highly 
productive development when based on in- 
telligent planning, forceful and skillful 
execution of those plans, a will to succeed 
and hard work—all within the framework 
of private enterprise. 

Traditional Chinese skill and craftsman- 
ship is being turned to the manufacture of 
highly sophisticated industrial products by 
the growing ranks of foreign investors, in- 
cluding, of course, a large number of Ameri- 
can firms, 
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The demand for imports here has been in- 
creasing steadily., In 1963, when the first 
steps were taken to phase out the U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance program, imports were 
valued at $360 million; last year they reached 
$624 million. And this demand will grow as 
the Republic of China's extraordinary rate 
of economic growth continues. 

Our Commerce Department realized sev- 
eral years ago that a much stronger U.S, com- 
mercial effort would be required as the Re- 
public of China's economy advanced on its 
own. A greatly expanded program to promote 
U.S. trade here was drawn up in 1964 and 
launched the following year when a seven- 
man trade mission visited Taiwan, This 
group blazed a trail which has since been 
followed by nearly a dozen other American 
trade missions organized by various indus- 
tries, by state governments, and by several 
large American cities. 

A US. Mobile Trade Fair featuring scien- 
tific instruments also visited Taipei early 
this year. And at home we have begun an 
intensive research and publications program, 
to lay the facts about the outstanding trade 
and investment opportunities here before 
the American business community. 

The new machinery exhibition, however, is 
our best and most ambitious promotion ven- 
ture in this country to date. 

The theme is especially fitting: “Quality 
Machines Build Quality Products for Ex- 
ports.” 

What is being shown is a carefully selected 
array of machinery and equipment designed 
to raise the quality, while lowering the unit 
production cost, of the Republic of China's 
own export products. This is what American 
equipment does best. The greater efficiency 
of our machinery combined with greater de- 
pendability in terms of less frequent break- 
downs can mean only one thing for Taiwan— 
greater competitiveness for your products in 
the world market. Our exhibition, then, is 
designed both to expand U.S. exports to this 
market and help the Republic of China in- 
crease its Own exports by using the latest 
American methods and technology. 

A unique innovation we've introduced at 
this exhibition represents an effort to en- 
courage and facilitate more American direct 
private investment in Taiwan. The many op- 
portunities for investment in the Republic 
of China were featured prominently in all 
of our publicity on this show to American 
industry and we have set up a special invest- 
ment area as part of the exhibition. Repre- 
sentatives of a number of West Coast banks 
are here to discuss investment possibilities 
moreover, many of the manufacturers rep- 
resented will also be interested in direct 
investment opportunities, or in licensing or 
technical assistance arrangements. 

This, then, is a balanced exhibition, rep- 
resenting our balanced approach to the 
whole subject of international business. 
While we have many programs to encourage 
our exporters to win their share of the grow- 
ing world market, it would be a mistake to 
interpret the American interest in trade as 
being one-sided. Our objective is for freer 
trade among all free nations, and I know of 
no other country that has worked harder 
toward this goal than the United States, 

Ample proof of this fact, I think, lies in 
the size and range of the tariff concessions 
which we helped negotiate in the recently 
concluded Kennedy Round. As a result of 
those negotiations, the United States will re- 
duce tariffs over the next five years on nearly 
two-thirds of its dutiable imports by an 
average of thirty-five percent. 

As you know, the negotiations were carried 
on among the member nations of GATT, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. But 
in keeping with our most favored nation 
policy, the United States will also make these 
reduced tariffs available to non-GATT mem- 
bers, like the Republic of China. 

We have calculated that some thirty-eight 
percent of this Republic’s exports to the 
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United States will profit from the Kennedy 
Round trade concessions. This means that 
these concessions will apply to some $40 
million worth of Taiwan exports. The most 
significant items to be affected include 
canned mandarin oranges, hardwood, televi- 
sion and radio receivers and parts, furniture 
and parts, toy animals and artificial flowers, 
and rubber or plastic household furnishings 
or articles, to name just a few. In addition, an 
increased amount of exports from Taiwan 
may now enter the United States duty free. 

In this connection, I belleve that it is in 
the interest of the Republic of China to try 
to diversify its range of export items destined 
for overseas markets including the United 
States. Concentration on a few export sectors 
does not provide the wide base capable of 
withstanding varying patterns of market ac- 
cess, and can arouse fears among the domes- 
tic producers most affected by competition. 

Meanwhile, I am pleased to note that the 

Republic of China is also making important 
strides towards the liberalization of its own 
import controls. I sincerely hope that these 
efforts can continue, not only for industrial 
goods such as those now being shown at the 
U.S. exhibition, but for consumer goods as 
well. 
There are always, of course, forces which 
would like to halt, or even reverse, the move- 
ment toward freer trade which has meant 
so much in recent years to the world's free 
nations. 

These forces exist in the United States, and 
we are witnessing a resurgence of them at 
the t time. There have been intro- 
duced in the Congress a number of bills 
which are so all-encompassing as to bring 
into question the entire direction of the for- 
eign trade policy which our Nation has fol- 
lowed for more than thirty years. 

It must be obvious to all of you that the 
Johnson Administration will firmly resist 
this new wave of protectionist thought in 
Congress. As you have read in the news- 
papers, I was one of four cabinet officers 
who testified against a whole package of 
these bills in the Senate last week. 

The plethora of restrictive bills which have 
been proposed stem from the fears of Amer- 
ican businessmen—some of which are real 
and some only imagined. But there is clearly 
an excessive concern—unsupported by the 
facts. And we are determined to defend the 
advances in world free trade which the 
United States has advocated for thirty years. 

When we appeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee last week, we warned that 
American trading relations with the rest of 
the world would suffer a serious setback if 
the proposed measures became law. Surely, 
enactment of these bills calling for import 
restrictions on a wholesale basis would pro- 
voke very severe counter-moves against our 
exports. 

These counter-moves would come at a time 
when we will be trying to eliminate the 
many nontariff barriers to our exports, and 
when so many American businesses are co- 
operating with our government in extensive 
programs to promote exports and to resolve 
our balance of payments problem in a con- 
structive fashion, r 

If protectionism becomes rampant, the re- 
sult could be a very large and destructive 
trade war that could do extensive damage to 
the relationships, the financial structure, and 
the defense capability of the free nations of 
the world. 

We are not letting this situation distract 
us, however, from important work that must 
continue our policy of liberalized trade. We 
are working on new legislation which in ef- 
fect would improve and extend through 1970 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, out of 
which the Kennedy Round grew. We also 
have been exploring with other industrialized 
countries the feasibility of a system of tariff 
preferences to be extended by all the indus- 
trialized countries to all the less developed 
countries. 
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Trade, of course, is only one form of eco- 
nomic cooperation between nations. The 
Asian Development Bank, of which the Re- 
public of China is a member, and which has 
been encouraged and sup by the 
United States, is another form which holds 
great hopes for continued economic progress 
in this area, 

Still another possibility is the arrangement 
that is being contemplated by the Republic of 
China and Korea. I understand that the dis- 
cussions underway are on possible areas for 
industrial cooperation, such as In the field 
of petrochemicals, whereby one country 
would produce for both markets, thus en- 
abling the individual plants to achieve 
greater economies of scale. 

If such arrangements could be worked out, 
they would constitute a very important step 
towards the concept of a regional market. 
The United States has encouraged the for- 
mation of such common markets in Europe, 
where the European Economic Community 
has been tremendously successful, and in 
Central and South America. I would hope 
that these discussions with Korea for co- 
operation in a few key areas could, therefore, 
eventually develop along broader lines. 

It would be another step toward the goal 
of a peaceful, progressive, prosperous Asia. 
I am happy on this visit to reaffirm that 
policy and to pledge our continued support 
of this great movement, which holds so much 
promise for the people of this part of the 


world. 
* 


Hon. Jamie L. Whitten Presented Reserve 
Officers Association Minuteman Award 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
senior Members of this body was singu- 
larly honored last Saturday evening by 
the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States at its 45th anniversary 
banquet in Biloxi, Miss. The Honorable 
Jamie L. WHITTEN, who has so ably repre- 
sented the Second District of Mississippi 
since 1942, was given the ROA Minute 
Man Hall of Fame award at a meeting 
which attracted Reserve officers and their 
ladies throughout the United States. 

Congressman WHITTEN has contributed 
significantly to preserving and maintain- 
ing strong Reserve components in our de- 
fense forces, and all of us well know the 
sterling character and outstanding rec- 
ord during his quarter century of serv- 
ice in the Congress. Few men have served 
with greater distinction. He is very highly 
regarded on both sides of the aisle in 
Congress, and I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of this body will applaud the decision 
of ROA’s National Awards Board to pre- 
sent this well-merited- recognition to 
Congressman WHITTEN. 

The presentation to Congressman 
WHITTEN Was made by Capt. R. E. B. 
Stewart of Portsmouth, Va., an active 
member of the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve 
who is the national vice president of ROA 
representing its Navy, Marine, and Coast 
Guard membership. I submit for reprint- 
ing in the Record the remarks made by 
Captain Stewart, a copy of the citation 
which accompanied the award, and fol- 
lowing that, I submit Congressman 
WHITTEN’s speech: 
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INTRODUCTION OF CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN 
BY Carr. R. E. B. STEWART, NATIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENT, RESERVE OFFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THe UNITED STATES 
We are especialiy honored this evening to 

have with us—and to have the opportunity 

to pay tribute to—one of the outstanding 
statesmen of this nation. 

Much of his career has been devoted to the 
cause of national security and the develop- 
ment of sound defense policies. 

I should point out here that he fs in a 
position to do so since he is the second rank- 
ing member of the House Appropriations 
Committee and is the vice chairman of the 
Defense Appropriations Committee. 

ROA—the Reserves—and the Nation— 
have been very fortunate that he has been 
in this focal spot during these past three 
years when the Congress has repulsed the 
most persistent and significant efforts to 
reduce—and/or destroy—the Reserves in 
modern history. 

Our honored guest tonight is a native of 
the State which is our host at this meeting. 

Born in Cascilla, Mississippi, little more 
than a half century ago, he has represented 
the Second District in the Congress of the 
United States for the past twenty-six years. 

We should note also that today is the an- 
niversary of his election to the Congress, 
which occurred on November 4, 1941. 

After graduation from the University of 
Mississippi he was admitted to the bar in 
1932 with honors. He served one year as a 
school principal, at the age of twenty-one 
being elected to the Mississippi House of 
Representatives, and then to the office of 
district attorney at the age of twenty-three, 
being reelected twice and serving as dis- 
trict attorney until elected to the Congress. 

Our honored guest is the father of two 
lovely children (and I understand either just 
has or is about to become a grandfather for 
the first time), and he has his lovely wife 
here with him to share the honor that we 
seek to pass on to him this evening. 

It is my great privilege to call to the ros- 
trum at this time the Honorable Jamie L. 
Whitten. 7 

The citation follows: 

“RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 

UNITED STATES 


“Recognizing that the Honorable Jamie 
L. Whitten by precept and example, has 
sacrificially devoted his genius and leader- 
ship to the cause of national security, and 
both in war and peace, has given meaning, 
substance and effectiveness to the citizen- 
soldier tradition, vital to the safety and 
welfare of the United States of America, this 
association claims for him a place in this 
nation’s 

“MINUTE Man Hatt or FAME. 
“VINCENT A. PRIMERANO, 
“Captain, USNR-R, National President. 
“JOHN T. CARLTON, 
“Colonel, USAR, Executive Director. 

“Approved: 

“The National Awards Board. 

“Presented by Army, Air Force, Navy-Ma- 
rine Corps-Coast Guard Sections, 45th Anni- 
versary Banquet, Biloxi, Mississippi, Novem- 
ber 4, 1967.” 


Ir Is True To CHANGE OUR Course 


(Speech of Congressman JAMIE L; WHITTEN, 
to the Fall Services Affairs Conferences, 
Reserve Officers Association, Biloxi, Miss., 
November 4, 1967) 


Members of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion and guests, in my years In public office 
no notice or recognition has meant as much 
to me as the honor you pay me tonight in 
including me as one of you by naming ne 
to your Minute Man Hall of Fame, for, as 
you have termed it, “having the courage to 
stand up to pressures.” It is a source of great 
pride to be listed with those to whom you 
have given this award in years past, and it 
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means much to me, too, that your presenta- 
tion comes at your annual meeting held here 
in my home State, I know that General 
Grant, General Johnson, and other Missis- 
sippi Members of the Reserve including the 
National Guard join me in welcoming you to 
our State. I particularly welcome Captain 
Primerano and your other officers, many of 
whom I have worked with through the 
years. 

It is of course pleasing to take note of the 
presence of several friends from Washington; 
and, of course, no meeting could possibly 
succeed without the presence of your execu- 
tive director, Colonel “Jake” Cariton, As all 
of you know, Jake“ is the one who keeps us 
all on our toes year after year, with regard 
to matters pertaining to the Reserves, and 
he will be the one to move this meeting 
along. 

I regret that my colleague and close friend 
in Congress, Honorable Bob Sikes, of Florida, 
Was unable to be here tonight, but this is a 
time of tight schedules in the Congress, Bob 
has contributed greatly to the Reserves, as 
you know. Together with our colleagues on 
the Appropriations Committee, and in the 
Congress, we have worked to make the case 
for the Reserves; and with the fine support 
your organization has throughout the United 
States. so far we have won. 

My friends, we meet here at a time when 
there are many problems facing us at home 
and abroad, You know of the continuing 
fight we in the Congress have to save the 
Reserves and the Guard. What is even more 
frightening to me is that this effort to absorb 
or otherwise destroy the identity of the Re- 
serves appears to be part of an overall effort 
to centralize all power in Washington, with 
all its inherent dangers. 

As a lawyer, as a student of history, as a 
Member of Congress, I would like to review 
With you what most of you already know. 
The American Military Reserve system has 
its roots in the militia system which existed 
in England during the 17th Century and 
Whose concepts were transplanted on the 
American continent by the English settlers. 
The militia in England were localized defense 
forces consisting of shire's freeman who were 
Mable for service between the ages of 16 and 
60 and also required to supply their own 
weapons if called to duty. Each of the orig- 
inal 13 American colonies followed the model 
of the English militia system and promul- 
gated laws making military training and 
Service compulsory for all able-bodied men 
between the ages of 16 and 60. It was the 
militia of the colonies that provided the 
major portion of thé manpower serving in 
the Continental Army under General George 
Washington in the Revolutionary War. 

The colonists had also brought with them 
from England a fear of large standing 
armies, a fear which their experience with 
British colontal rule served to reinforce. This 
experience bred in them deep suspicion of 
and distaste for strong central government 
and i agents and agencies, especially those 
associated with the military, which to them 
Synibolized tyrannicrl rule; and it strength- 
ened their belief in the desirability of main- 
taining localized militia forces for defensive 
purposes. The persistence into the 20th cen- 
tury of the American belicf in the citizen- 
Soldier concept is attested to by President 
Woodrow Wilson's statement in 1914 that, 
“We must depend in every time of national 
Peril... mot upon a standing army... 
but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed 
to arms.” This belief was a fundamental 
tenet of American military policy throughout 
the greater part of our history. This policy 
Was one of maintaining a small Regular mili- 
tary establishment in peacetime to be aug- 
monted by volunteers and a Reserve of 
militia forces. 

When the Constitution was drafted by the 
Founding Fathers, they gave to the Con- 
gress of the United States the power (Article 
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I, Section 8) “to provide for the common 
defense,” “to raise and support armies,” “to 
provide and maintain a Navy,” “to make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces,” and the power: 

“To provide for calling forth the Militia 
to execute the Laws of the Union, suppress 
Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the Militia, and for governing 
stich Part of them as may be employed in 
the Service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively, the Appointment of 
the Officers, and the Authority of training 
the Militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress. 

In recent years, we have seen why it was 
that the founding fathers had ingrained in 
them the fear of large standing armies, not 
because they feared a take-over of the Presi- 
dency by a General or an Admiral as hap- 
pens in countries in South America, Asia, 
and much of the world, but because they 
might set up a military caste, become de- 
pendent upon military spending, or be con- 
trolled in our local affairs by troops from 
Washington. You and I know there is the 
further reason, for the citizen soldier knows 
about taxes, about business, He knows the 
many phases of military needs in time of 
war, for pulling the trigger or pressing the 
button is only a small part of the produc- 
tion of all the elements of warfare and of 
having them at the right place at the right 
time. 

In the last few years about 70 percent 
of our total national budget has gone to 
“Military” spending, leading a national 
magazine to carry an article under the title 
“after Vietnam, What?“ and a sub-title 
“Will Our Economy Tumble if Peace 
Comes?“ 

The article went on to state that plans 
were being made to meet the problem. The 
writer had this to say: 

“If the United States were suddenly 
plunged into peace, what would happen to 
war-buoyed economy? A staggering $350 mil- 
lion a day now being poured into the Viet- 
nam war would go begging. Hundreds of 
companies geared to war production would 
be disrupted. Thousands of youths now em- 
ployed by the armed forces would be turned 
loose on the streets to hunt for civillan 

bs." 

a replied to that article on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, on August 30, 
1966, pointing out that with all of us sincere- 
ly for peace, I felt it simply could not be that 
it takes a war, or preparation for war, to 
continue such prosperity. I was certain in 
my own mind that there must be some other 
answer. 

After thinking the matter through, it 
dawned on me that it is not war or prepara- 
tion for war, as such, which has been the 
basis for our material prosperity; but it has 
been the 15- or 20-percent extra effort our 
people put forth because of war, or prepara- 
tion for war, which resulted in such material 
prosperity. Thus, I could see that if we could 
have peace, but continue that extra effort, 
we could maintain our prosperity and be an 
even richer nation. 

In war and preparation for war a large 
part of our extra effort consumes our raw 
materials, which are destroyed as shells, worn 
out as military vehicles, planes, equipment, 
guns, warships, while we increase wear and 
tear on our railroads and our highways. The 
extra food and fiber are either given to our 
allies, or given to them in money with com- 
modities sold to them for the return of our 
money. Our lands are used to a greater ex- 
tent, our timber and natural resources. are 
further depleted. 

Where the extra effort due to war or prep- 
aration for war is the basis for our material 
prosperity, we end up a poorer country, for 
our real wealth decreases. However, if only 
we had peace so we could put forth that 
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extra effort not in needed defense expendi- 
tures which use up our raw materials, but in 
work that will improve our basic resources, 
in reforesting our lands, harnessing our 
streams for electricity, reclaiming our lands 
through soil conservation, building the high- 
ways and the schools we need, and in those 
things that develop and restore our country— 
we would end up a richer country. 

The answer to the recent magazine article, 
“After Vietnam, What?” is that if we will 
only bring that war to a successful end we 
will be equally or more prosperous; and in 
the long run our country will be a hundred 
times richer, if we only put forth the extra 
effort now going to support the war on the 
things we need at home. 

We must give to our men in service what 
it takes to win. 

Prosperity or the threat of depression has 
no place in the consideration of Vietnam. 

In recent years we have seen a further 
reason to be skeptical of too much depend- 
ence upon a large standing military estab- 
lishment, for it has led to efforts to abolish 
or absorb our Reserve System of Citizen 
Soldiers. As you know, I served on Naval 
Appropriations throughout World War II, 
and was in practically every theater of the 
war, where I saw the value of the citizen 
soldier, a value which was appreciated by 
the regulars. Subsequently I was off the 
Committee for a few years. 

As I told the Mississippi National Guard 
a few weeks ago: 

“Soon after I returned to this Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee I realized that 
many .. . officials in the Department of 
Defense, . . . wish to federalize or abolish 
the Guard and the Reserves—so far as orga- 
nization is concerned. The pressure became 
so great that our House Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations for fiscal year 1959 
had to write language providing for a: 

. mandatory minimum strength level 
of 300,000 for the Army Reserve and a 
mandatory minimum level of 400,000 for the 
Army National Guard.’ (Public Law 85-724). 

“We had to provide similar language for 
every year since then... if there ever was 
a time to strengthen your forces, including 
new equipment and special training, it is 
now... 

“Where would we be in the war in Viet- 
nam if our regular military services had 
not been able to ‘borrow’ National Guard and 
other Reserve Units to substitute for the 
regular military in many functions such as 
transport? 

“My friends, if it had not been for the 
materiel which was requisitioned by the 
regular forces from the Guard and the Re- 
serves, our troops in Vietnam would have 
been short of equipment and supplies. What- 
ever-you and the public may have been told, 
the facts are that we were literally caught 
with our britches down so far as adequate 
reserves of many items were concerned.“ 

You are citizens and soldiers, and thus I 
welcome the opportunity to discuss with you 
some Of the serlous problems we face at home 
and abroad. 

VIETNAM 


On the foreign front, having served on the 
Committee on Defense Appropriations and 
listened to all of the key witnesses—to the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and subordinate officers—I must say 
in the understatement of the year, that 
things do not go well with us in Vietnam. 

Never in history has a war of this size 
been carried on so long without a plan for 
victory. Never have we faced a situation where 
the Secretary of Defense can only claim, as 
our Secretary does, that “we plan to win by 
proving to the enemy that he can't win.” 

From a modest beginning—300 military 
assistance and foreign aid advisors in 1955— 
we escalated our involvement to 692 advisors 
in 1957, and to 10,000 by the end of 1962, In 
1963 the Secretary, who each year estimated 
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when our involvement“ would be over, joined 
by former Senator Lodge, said the maximum 
number we would need was 16,500. By July 
1965 this number had gone up to 72,000; by 
November 1965 it had increased to 165,700, 
and an admitted military operation was on. 
No longer could the fantasy that our mili- 
tary personnel was there only to counsel and 
advise be maintained. Today, we know that 
we have more than 464,000 Americans in 
Vietnam engaged in combat up to the hilt. 
The latest plan, according to the President, 
is for an increase to 525,000 men by June, 
1968. 

As I have said many times in our hearings, 
the Department of Defense finds it most 
difficult to admit errors; however, to me it 
appears they have been trying to play poker 
with Orientals where the game of poker was 
played thousands of years before our Nation 
was founded: In appearances before our 
Committee the Secretary does not seem to 
realize that every day that this tiny nation 
of North Vietnam keeps us tied down, spend- 
ing from 20 to 30 billion dollars a year as we 
are today, its leaders as well as those of Rus- 
sia believe they are winning. Our Secretary 
is a brilliant man, but you can't memorize 
experience. 

Most of our people do not seem to know 
just how little united support we have in 
South Vietnam, where our enemies “hide 

the people” which means that the 
South Vietnamese on our side won't report 
the other South Vietnamese, the Viet Cong 
who each night war against our men. 

Recently I have studied still further the 
history of Vietnam, of both North and South 
Vietnam. According to all the records, the 
South Vietnamese, allied with us, have his- 
torically managed to get by with others 
doing most of the fighting, even during the 
French occupation. In the early days of the 
present war, when our men were there to 
counsel, to advise and then to supervise, the 
South Vietnamese of course carried the brunt 
of the fighting, which was sporadic. But as 
time has passed, more and more the full 
weight of the war has been placed on the 
shoulders of our American boys. 

I know you, like me, find it difficult to ac- 
cept the fact that a hundredth-rate power 
such as North Vietnam, supported by the 
Viet Cong, has our Nation, with all its 
power, tied down half-way round the world! 
To me, every additional day such a condition 
continues increases their claim to victory and 
further weakens our position. 

I say here and now we must call on North 
Vietnam for an immediate peace. If this is not 
forthcoming, we must knock out every vestige 
of military power or supporting strength in 
North Vietnam. We owe to the more than 
464,000 Americans we have there now, and 
to the others who are expected to be assigned 
there soon, this all-out action. Then, as soon 
as the job is done, we must turn to local 
officials in South Vietnam and say: 

We have developed your country. We have 
built you roads, harbors, and airfields. We 
have brought you almost unlimited military 
equipment and taught you how to use it. 
We have provided more supplies and set up 
more reserve supplies than your country has 
ever known. We have virtually knocked your 
opposition out. Now that we have put you in 
the saddle, it is up to you to carry on, for 
we have done our part.” 

And then we need to come home! 

After listening to the detailed testimony 
of our top-filght military leaders and civilians 
in the Department of Defense through the 
years, I am convinced this is our only solu- 
tion. 

Any course of action which leaves us in- 
volved in a land war in the swamps and jun- 
gles of this small nation on the continent of 
Asia, half-way round the world, for years to 
come is one of failure, We cannot continue 
to fight indefinitely for people of another 
far-away country, a large number of whom 
only half-heartedly fight for themselves. 
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GOOD INTENTIONS GONE ASTRAY 

My friends, after World War II this coun- 
try did much to relieve the suffering left by 
the war. Then we set out to remake the world. 
We were going to teach the peoples of other 
nations the value of our system of govern- 
ment, and the value of the right to a trial 
by jury and of a government of laws and not 
of men. We were going to teach them that 
it is unsound to overthrow established gov- 
ernment authority and have mob violence in 
the streets. 

Since then we have dissipated our wealth 
in nations sround the world, even to the 
point where we must borrow from those we 
help. We have put copper in our silver coins, 
sold the notes we hold to keep from borrow- 
ing more, We say we are “selling gold" when 
the fact is that other countries question our 
money and demand gold instead of currency. 
We have violated nearly every lesson of 
history. 

We insisted that France and England give 
up the Suez Canal, and as a result, we are 
now faced with the demand that we give 
up most of our rights to the Panama Canal. 
We opposed Batista in Cuba, and ended up 
with Castro and his Communist regime right 
off our coast. In practically all areas we are 
having difficulty and in most countries we 
now wonder how we can get out. 

We ran the stable influences out of prac- 
tically every section of Africa and now we see 
Many of these tribes drifting back toward 
anarchy, We largely caused these numerous 
small African nations to spring up like mush- 
rooms. Now we have to bargain for their 
votes in the United Nations, where each has 
a vote fully equal to the single vote of the 
United States, though we pay the major 
share of the cost. 

I have seen the United Nations in action. 
I was there when Khrushchev ran the length 
of the floor to embrace Castro. It would shock 
you to see just how little influence we do 
have. 

WE TURN TO FOREIGN WAYS 


We have seen the unfortunate and tragic 
death of an American President, on the order 
of what occurs in the turbulent countries 
which unfortunately we seem to copy. It is 
in our country where we see the right of jury 
trial gone. It is in our country where we see 
minority groups issue dictatorial orders and 
see the Government back them up. Yes, it is 
in our country where we have riots, mob 
violence, including murder, where property 
is destroyed without restitution or payment. 
It is in our country where people He in the 
streets, block the highways, force their way 
into businesses, loot, kill, and burn to get 
what they want. 

No longer are people being taught to work, 
to save, to accumulate capital so they may 
improve and get ahead in the future, We 
have accepted foreign ways. We accept their 
policy of force, of the shortcut, of violence. 
Many of our people have been led to demand 
and to take what the other fellow has worked 
for and has accumulated. The real tragedy is 
that a whole new generation has seen evi- 
dence that many times this has seemed to 
be the way to get results. 

Now it is said by many that individual 
rights must come ahead of property rights. 
My friends, if there are no property rights, 
there will be no individual rights to enjoy. 

Laws protecting person and property, with 
few exceptions, are local laws and we must 
depend upon local officers to enforce them. 
Yet, beginning with pictures showing U.S. 
soldiers with bayonets: moving against local 
law enforcement officers and students in 
1957, a whole generation of youth has seen 
our Government and our Federal Courts 
berate and belittle local law enforcement 
officers, restricting them by injunction and 
making them almost defenseless in their 
encounters with murderers, robbers, and 
rapists. They have seen the Supreme Court 
free defendant after defendant on tech- 
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nicalities, turning them loose on a helpless 
public to continue their robbery and rape. 

In the guise of protecting individual 
rights, on more than 35 occasions the Courts 
have endangered the rights of the people 
of the whole community. Our youth has read 
accounts of these actions in the press, heard 
them over the radio, and from the pulpit. 
They have seen them on the screens of tele- 
vision sets. In the process, respect for and 
thereby obedience to local law has been 
largely destroyed, although as I have said, it 
is to local law and its enforcement officials 
which we must look for protection. 

We see a complete breakdown in law and 
order in city after city. On every hand we 
see crime running rampant, topped perhaps 
by the Watts Riot in 1965. 

The National Guard has been called out 
many times in our history, but never like 
the present. Our Reserves not only are ab- 
solutely necessary in time of conflict, but are 
the last bastion of defense at home, 

We find, as we search to see how this Na- 
tion came to such a sorry pass—to such a 
dangerous situation at home and abroad— 
that primarily it all goes back to recent ac- 
tions of the Supreme Court. Through usurpa- 
tion of the power of the Legislative and the 
Executive Branches, members of the Supreme 
Court have made of themselves a “Supreme 
Department” exercising power over and 
above the other two equal and co-ordinate 
branches, all in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and all because the other two branches 
have let them get by with it. 

In more than 10 cases the Supreme Court 
has weakened the ability of police officers 
to carry out their duties. Newly found per- 
sonal rights have been placed ahead of the 
rights of the people. Certainty of punish- 
ment, the greatest deterrent to crime, has 
been set aside. Punishment has become not 
only uncertain but unlikely, under present 
Court rulings. The Justices have, in effect, 
written into the Constitution and into the 
law meanings previous Justices had said were 
not there. They have written a new Con- 
stitution and they have gotten by with such 
usurpation of power only because the other 
branches—the Legislative and Executive— 
have gone along with it. 

They have denied to Congress powers it was 
long assured it possessed, and which had 
seemed and now seem clear in the Constitu- 
tion. The Court has upset State laws, State 
courts, and even State constitutions. The 
present Court has broken all restraints, 
reaching out boldiy with revolutionary doc- 
trine. 

To make conditions worse, some inferior 
Federal courts, the Courts of Appeals and 
even some District Courts, have even gone 
further than the Supreme Court. Such 
courts say they are bound to go as far as 
the Supreme Court decisions. They have 
shown no feeling of restrictions, however. 
which would prevent them from going 
further than the Supreme Court decisions 
themselves, 

It is perfectly clear to anyone who reads 
the Constitution that the founding fathers 
created the three branches of government as 
equal and co-ordinate. It Is to be noted that 
the Judicial Branch consists of a Supreme 
Court and “such inferior Courts as Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish.” 
Nowhere is it set up as a “Supreme Depart- 
ment” with overriding or dominant power 
over the other two branches. Instead, while 
it is equal and co-ordinate, it is significant 
that it is listed last in the Constitution, 
whereas the arm of government which is 
closest to the people, the Legislative, is listed 
first, 

Remember, the Supreme Court does not 
have a single dollar to pay itself, nor a single 
official to enforce its orders. Thus, it Is within 
the power of the people to restore sanity to 
our government, to make it safe to walk our 
streets. 
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We must stop the Supreme Court from 
its actions of setting itself up as a “Supreme 
Department." A country may be saved and 
Once again the individual who destroys, who 
robs, who kills will be held accountable for 
Violating the rules of society—the laws 80 
Necessary for the general welfare. Once again 
the rights of the great majority will prevail 
and the Supreme Court will become a 
court as the founding fathers intended it, 
and not a 5-man dictatorship as the Congress 
and the President have let it become. 

To this end I have introduced H.R. 904, 
Providing for a standing Committee on the 
Constitution. If we can get hearings on that 
resolution, all we need do to indict the ac- 
tions of the Court before the people of this 
Nation is to read the dissenting opinions of 
individual Judges of the Supreme Court as 
to their colleagues. 

I hope that you and other members of the 
Reserves, and other interested citizens will 
do what you can to urge the support of a 
Standing Committee in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives on the Constitution, in the hopes 
that such a committee may help us to again 
become a Nation where the rights of the gen- 
eral pubic are paramount; a Nation where 
the person who works and saves to accumu- 
late property will be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his labor; a Nation 
whose Constitution once again guarantees to 
our people freedom of religion—not freedom 
from religion—as it was intended by our 
forefathers. 

My friends, you have honored me beyond 
measure. I shall always treasure the memory 
of this occasion and my service with you, 
the finest group of citizens, real soldiers, the 
group to which we must look if we are to 
have victory abroad and contain turmoil at 
home—a group whose support we must have 
if we are to restore constitutional govern- 
ment. : 

May I again say, thank you! 


Insured Loans for Students To Attend 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN, Mr. Speaker, no Con- 
gresses in the history of this country 
have been more aware of our needs in 
and done more for education than the 
89th and 90th. In terms of manpower, 
costs and facilities the higher education 
community is in need of and is receiving 
increasing support from the Federal 
Government. New ways to maximize op- 
portunities for both students and colleges 
and universities are being supported. 

In an excellent article in the Baltimore 
Sun of November 5, Dr. Benjamin Fine 
discusses a number of these programs. 
He cites the millions of dollars of aid 
how available to needy students. Some 
$190,000,000 are available annually 
under the national defense student loan 
Program alone. Other fellowship, schol- 
arship, grant, loan, and job programs 
are available from Government and pri- 
vate sources. 

Dr. Fine points out, however, that 
many students from middle or upper in- 
come groups have been unable to bor- 
row under these programs because they 
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were in the higher income bracket. And 
yet, education costs place a financial 
burden even on the upper brackets, par- 
ticularly if there are several children in 
college. A plan for loans for all students 
who need financial help to enter or re- 
main in college is being worked out by 
the U.S. Office of Education. This is the 
guaranteed student loan program, now 
1 year old. A series of amendments to 
encourage wider participation in the 
program on the part of financial insti- 
tutions despite tight money conditions 
has been proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Dr. Fine’s ar- 
ticle to my colleagues and insert it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

INSURED Loans FoR STUDENTS 
(By Benjamin Fine, Ph. D.) 

A pian for loans for all students who need 
financial help to enter or remain in college is 
being worked out by the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 

Under the guranteed loan program, the 
Federal Government pays half of the inter- 
est charges, about 3 per cent, while the stu- 
dents pays the rest, However, because money 
is tight, not all banks are willing to partici- 
pate. So the Federal Government plans to 
expand its program in many states that have 
not as yet participated in the loan project. 

A schedule of fees has been proposed to 
strengthen further the program's appeal to 
private lenders. The fees, which would be in 
addition to interest on the loans, has been 
recommended by a Treasury Department- 
Sponsored task force studying the lagging 
program. 
The suggested changes provide that private 


lenders be permitted up to $35 for processing ~ 


each student loan application approved, and 
up to $35 for work connected with the sched- 
uling, consolidation or conversion of a stu- 
dent's total insured indebtedness when the 
repayment period begins. Both fees would 
be paid by the Federal Government. 

By the beginning of this semester, more 
than $400,000,000 in loans have been made 
to 480,000 students. Dr. John W. Gardner, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
estimated that by 1972 “more than 2,000,000 
students should be benefiting each year from 
loans made under this program.” 

VOCATIONAL STUDENT AID 


The Government's proposals also call for 
the merging of the National Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act of 1965 into the 
Higher Education Act insured loan program. 
This would make vocational students eligible 
for the more generous insured loans now 
available only to college students. 

The Federal Government provides $190,- 
000,000 annually to some 250,000 students 
under the National Defense Student loan 
program. However, many students from mid- 
dle or upper-income groups have been un- 
able to borrow under this program because 
they were in the higher income bracket. 
However, education costs place a financial 
burden even on the upper brackets, particu- 
larly if there are several children in college. 

The Guaranteed Loan Program was initi- 
ated last year. Under it, a student may borrow 
from a bank or other financial institution, 
and the money is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. An undergraduate may borrow up to 
$1,000 a year, a graduate may borrow as 
much as $1,500 a year. 

A student from a family with a net in- 
come of less than $15,000 a year pays no 
interest while he is in an eligible college, 
university or technical school. Repayment of 
principal and interest begins when the stu- 
dent has ceased his course of study. At that 
time the Federal Government pays one-half 
the interest and the student the remainder. 
A student from a family with an income 
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higher than $15,000 pays the entire interest 

but may borrow under the Guaranteed Loan 

Program at 6 per cent simple interest. 
LOANS FOR NEEDY 


Millions of dollars are available to the 
needy students, not only from public but 
from private sources. Most colleges and uni- 
versities provide a revolving loan system, 
usually at a low interest rate. To help stu- 
dents locate the sources of loans and scholar- 
ships, I have prepared a series of bulletins 
describing how and where to get money 
through scholarships, fellowships, loans, jobs 
and grants, If interested, write to Benjamin 
Fine, 375 Brower avenue, Rockville Center, 
N. T., and enclose a long, self-addressed 
stamped envelope, plus 25 cents for each 
bulletin desired to cover handling costs (all 
five for $1.) Ask for: 

Bulletin No. 1, “College Help for Veterans 
and Children of Veterans;“ No. 2. Where to 
Get Federal, State and Private Loans;” No. 
No. 3, “Major Scholarship Sources;” No. 5, 
Scholarships Available Through Business and 
Industry,” and No. 7, “College Scholarships 
and Fellowships." 

More than $22,000,000 in grants to help 
developing colleges and universities reach 
their scholastic potential have been an- 
nounced by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The funds will finance student and 
faculty exchanges, cooperative use of visit- 
ing scholars and consultants and a variety of 
special academic programs. 

TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 

The grants include funds to establish 1,213 
National Teaching Fellowships among there 
colleges and universities. Teaching fellows are 
Junior faculty members or qualified graduate 
students at established institutions who 
spend a year at developing institutions. 

The grant award will underwrite the sal- 
ary of the fellows to $6,500 a year, plus $400 
for each dependent, Recipients must Raye 
at least a master's degree. 

The Washington Internships in Education, 
an experimental program to foster future 
leaders for American education, will be sup- 
ported for the next three years with a $634,- 
500 grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
program enables promising young educators 
to spend a year in the nation's capital, ob- 
serving and working in public and private 
agencies which help shape national educa- 
tion policy. Interns are recruited from among 
graduate students in education and practic- 
ing educators from all levels of education in 
all parts of the country. The program is 
gdministered by George Washington Univer- 
sity. 4 

Compensation may total up to $14,000 a 
a year, depending on age, background and 
experience. Information about application 
procedures and forms can be obtained by 
writing to the Director, Washington Intern- 
ships in Education, 1925 K street, NW., Suite 
507, Washington, D.C. 


Washington Post Praises President 
Johnson on Forthright Free Trade 
Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s forthright statement to the con- 
sumer assembly leayes no doubt that the 
Johnson administration will marshal its 
full resources to protect free trade. 


{ 
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As a Washington Post editorial ap- 
provingly quotes the President: 

I think that these protectionist bills must 
not become law, and they're not going to 
become law so long as Im President of this 
country. 


The erection of trade barriers would 
invite severe retaliation from other trad- 
ing nations. Domestic prices would rise, 
our world market would shrink, and the 
range of goods from which American 
consumers choose would be reduced. 

Protectionism is the hallmark of by- 
gone days of isolationism. The pledge of 
our generation must be the elimination 
of barriers to cooperation. 

Congress must join President Johnson 
and—in the words of the Post—“reassert 
America's role as the leader in the strug- 
gle for free world trade.” 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record I include the following 
Washington Post editorial of November 
6, 1967, which supports the administra- 
tion's attempts to secure free trade: 

L. B. J. ON PROTECTION 

If the protectionists still entertain any 
hope of increasing the number of com- 
modities now subject to import quotas, they 
will have to muster sufficient strength to 
override President Johnson's veto. Mr. John- 
son left little room for doubt on that score 
when he told the Consumers Assembly: “I 
think that these protectionist bills just must 
not become law, and they're not going to be- 
come law so long as I'm President of this 
country.” 

It would be difficult to frame a more forth- 
right statement of opposition or a more suc- 
cinct explanation than the one the President 
gave of why protectionist legislation is 
inimicable to the public Interest. Those pro- 
posed quotas,” the President said, “would 
invite massive retaliation from our trading 
partners abroad. Prices would rise. Our world 
market would shrink, So would the range of 
goods from which American consumers 
choose what they buy.” 

Much of the congressional support for im- 
port quotas is motivated by a desire to 
placate specific constitutents rather than any 
genuine affinity for the protectionist phil- 
osophy. Now that it is clear that the Presi- 
dent is determined to exercise his veto power, 
the energies once consumed in devising pro- 
tection for such vital commodities as Chinese 
gooseberries ought to be redirected. They 
can more profitably be used in repairing the 
damage done to the country’s image abroad 
and to reasserting its role as the leader in the 
struggle for freer world trade. 


U.S. Economy Continzes To Expand 
SPEECH 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago this country entered the 81st con- 
secutive month of economic expansion— 
the longest period of steady economic 
growth in our history. 

To insure a continuation of this ex- 
pansion—to keep our economy on an 
even keel—the President has asked the 
Congress to pass his tax surcharge pro- 
posal. In 1962, 1964, and 1965 we lowered 
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taxes to stimulate the economy. Now we 
must raise them to slow the economy to 
a more moderate and maintainable pace. 

In this regard, I commend to you a 
well-reasoned analysis of the issues in- 
volved in the current tax debate by 
Herbert Stein, a noted economist of the 
Brookings Institution. Mr. Stein's anal- 
ysis appeared in a recent issue of the 
Reporter magazine, and is a comprehen- 
sive and excellent discussion of the is- 
sues involved. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place Mr. Stein’s entire article in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

THE CASE FOR THE TAX SURCHARGE 
(By Herbert Stein) 

The new economics and the old Puritan 
ethic have converged this fall to recommend 
a tax increase, The New Economics says that 
when inflation is forecast, taxes should be 
raised, and inflation is now commonly fore- 


cast. The Puritan ethic holds that when the 


Federal budget is going to be in deficit, taxes 
should be raised to balance it, and this year 
the Federal budget is going to be in substan- 
tial deficit. Even so, the President's proposal 
to levy a ten per cent surcharge on individual 
and corporate income taxes is in trouble. 
The odds are that there will be a tax Increase, 
but that it will come later than the President 
wished, be smaller than he asked and re- 
quire him to pay more in expenditure cuts 
than he would like. 

The difficulties that the President's tax 
proposal have encountered should have been 
no surprise. Increases of the Federal income 
tax are very rare. Except for the special case 
of 1932, there have been general increases 
only during the two World Wars and the 
Korean War. Relative to the Federal budget 
and the national income, even the Korean 


War was much larger than the current con- 


flict. And in all three of those wars the 
Presidents had to settle for smaller increases 
than they wanted. The plain fact was and is 
that people do not like to have their taxes 
raised. 

The modern standard view of fiscal history 
does not prepare us for the difficulties in the 
way of the tax increase. This view teaches 
that before 1963 the country was dominated 
by the idea that the budget should be bal- 
anced—if not always, at least almost always. 
But in 1963 we were converted by the New 
Economists to the view that taxes should be 
reduced when expert analysis and prognosis 
indicate a deficiency of total demand and 
should be raised in the contrary circum- 
stances. This conversion led to the tax reduc- 
tion of 1964. If the conversion had lasted, 
there would be no problem about raising 
taxes now when the economists warn of in- 
flation. And even if the country or Congress 
has retrogressed to the budget-balancing 
idea, that should be an equally powerful force 
for raising taxes in 1967. 

But this view of the history greatly exag- 
gerates both the force of budget balancing as 
a guide to policy before 1963 and the extent 
of the conversion to the. notion that the 
economics profession could tell us reliably 
how to manipulate taxes to produce high em- 
ployment, price stability, and steady growth. 

The 1963-1964 tax fight was not a contest 
between budget balancing and the flexible 
use of taxation as a stabilizer. The fight was 
over expenditures. Before the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted on the tax cut, President 
Kennedy sent up a letter promising a tight 
budget for the next fiscal year. Then Wilbur 
D. Mills, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, delivered a powerful 
speech to persuade the House that in voting 
for tax reduction it would be voting for re- 
straints on expenditures that would make 
possible more tax cuts later. The Senate 
would not act on the tax cut until it saw the 
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budget for the following year. When Presl- 
dent Johnson sent up a surprisingly small 
budget in January, 1964, he promptly got 
the tax cut. 

This is the background against which the 
tax increase is being considered. It is 8 
background of little confidence in expert ad- 
vice, only marginal devotion to the principle 
of the balanced budget, a general reluctance 
to raise taxes, and a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and resentment that Congress Is faced 
with this choice after the expectations cre- 
ated during the discussion of the 1964 tax 
cut. Presidents can sometimes override these 
difficulties, but Mr. Johnson's leadership is 
less powerful than it once was. A war would 
ordinarily be sufficient to assure some in- 
crease in taxes, but the Vietnam War is spe- 
cial, and its influence works against as well 
as for the proposal. Therefore, Congress is in 
a mood and position to bargain hard before 
granting the President a tax increase. 

ADMINISTRATION ARGUMENTS 


The case for raising taxes, as presented by 
the administration, rests on three points: 

Inflation. During the latter part of 1965 
and most of 1966, the U.S, economy was un- 
der strong inflationary pressure, Rising ex- 
penditures for the Vietmam War, added to 
the vigorous upswing already in progress, 
caused the total demand for output to rise 
faster than could be matched by the supply, 
even though production rose substantially. 
The average rate of price increase, which had 
been running around one to 1.5 per cent a 
year, rose to three or 3.5 per cent. 

In the first half of 1967 the economy 
entered a period of lull. This was mainly due 
to a drastic decline in the rate at which 
businesses were building up inventories. The 
slow-down was also due to tight monetary 
conditions, caused in part by the Federal Re- 
serve's efforts to curb the inflation. Probably 
to a smaller-degree, the government’s action 
in suspending the tax credit for business in- 
vestment also contributed to the pause in the 
economy, 

The pause is expected to be temporary, and 
indeed may already have ended. The decline 
in the rate of inventory investment, which 
was the main element in the pause, can 
hardly go much further and will probabiy 
turn into a rise. The relaxation of credit con- 
ditions has produced the beginnings of an 
increase in residential construction. Mean- 
while government spending, defense and non- 
defense, state and local as well as Federal, 
continues to grow. By 1968, recovery of the 
economy will give a boost to investment 
spending by business. And the increased in- 
come resulting from increases in all these 
lines of activity will accelerate consumer 
spending. So by the end of 1967 the growth 
of total demand,will again exceed the growth 
of production and prices will rise more 
rapidly. 

People complain about being asked to 
pay higher taxes on top of high and rising 
prices. But the taxes will not be in addition 
to higher prices; they will be a substitute for 
higher prices. Failure to raise taxes would 
leave more money in our pockets, but the 
larger amount of money would not buy more. 
Real consumption and investment, the ad- 
ministration insists, must and will be held 
down to real production in some way, and if 
that is not done by higher taxes it will be 
done by higher prices. The tax route is 
fairer, or can be made so, because we can 
decide who pays the taxes. The inflation 
route imposes the sacrifices mainly on the 
weak. 

Tight Money. Advocates of a tax increase 
recognize that the predicted inflation could 
be checked by a tight-money policy, but they 
argue that this would simply make for higher 
interest rates, which in turn chiefly penalize 
small business, state and local governments, 
and, most severely, purchasers of houses, 
builders, and construction workers. Such an 
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location of the sacrifice would be unfair 
and economically disruptive. 

To this argument some add another which 
is, or sounds, even more ominous, namely, a 
recurrence of the financial crunch“ of 1966. 
The rise of interest rates in money markets, 
including rates on Federal securities, led 
many individuals holding savings and loan 
Ssxoclation shares, and corporations holding 
lime deposits at banks, to take their money 
out and invest it directly. There was a danger 
that the financial institutions would be un- 
able to meet the drain of funds if it con- 
tinued, or at least be unable to meet the drain 
Without liquidating assets at.a loss. Financial 
markets in 1966 were, it is said, as near panic 
as at any time since the Second World War. 
However, the Federal Reserve and other fi- 
nancial agencies of the government came to 
the rescue and relieved the situation. Some 
advocates of a tax incrense fear that without 
it the “crynch” would be repeated, but this 
time if the Federal Reserve is fighting a 
Strong inflation it would be unable to relieve 
the mcial markets as well. 


THE BUDGET DEFICIT 


Economists who argue for the tax increase 
are likely first to swear that they haven't the 
Slightest concern about the budget deficit “as 
Such," and that the deficit is relevant only as, 
together with a lot of other conditions, it 
throws light on the problem of inflation and 
interest rates. However, President Johnson is 
not bucking for appointment to the Harvard 
Economics Department. He has not hesitated 
to appeal to what is left of the Puritan ethic 
in this country and invoke the size of the 
Prospective deficit as an independent reason 
for raising taxes. In fact, he and his aldes 
have presented the deficit picture in the most 
dramatic possible light. 

There are several ways of defining and 
Measuring the Federal budget, and these dif- 
ferent ways show different surpluses or def- 
icits. In his January Budget Message the 
President made a point of emphasizing what 
is called the National Income Accounts 
Budget, which is generally recognized to have 
Much greater economic significance than the 
traditional Administrative Budget and usu- 
ally has a smaller deficit. But in the argu- 
ment for the tax increase this summer and 
Tall, the President and his officials have talked 
almost exclusively in terms of the Adminis- 
trative Budget. This has enabled them to talk 
about a deficit of $25 to $29 billion, rather 
than the 615 to $18 billion apparently in 

in the National Income Accounts 
Budget if there is no tax increase. 


GROUNDS FOR DOUBT 


The Congressmen “who express reluctance 
to raise taxes don't deny what the supporters 
Bay; they only complain that the administra- 
tion has not made its case. In particular, they 
express reservations about the administra- 
tion's forecasts and about forecasting in 
general. 

The economic case the supporters bave to 
make is indeed a hard one, They must show 
not only that the economy will be rising but 
also that the rise will exceed some critical 
Tate that causes serious inflation, If the fore- 
cast ls wrong by an significant amount, so is 
their recommendation. There ls little margin 
for error. 

The forecasting basis of the 1963-1964 tax- 
cut proposal was quite different, Then the 
economy was running about $30 to $40 billion 
below its potential annual output, and had 
been doing so most of the time for five years. 
The tax cut was justified not by the forecast 
of a change but by the forecast of no 
change in the economy, Furthermore, it was 
expected to close only part of the gap be- 
tween desired and actunl output, so that 
there was some for error before the 
tax cut would overshoot the mark and cause 
inflation. And it was to take effect gradually, 
Over a period of a year and a half as originally 
Proposed, so that there would be opportunity 
to correct for errors in the forecast If they 
became apparent. 
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Plenty of reasons can be found for skepti- 
cism about the ability of economists to make 
such a precise forecast reliably. As Congress- 
man Mills has reminded expert witnesse be- 
fore his committee, the experts told Con- 
gress in the summer of 1957 that it was not 
a good time for a tax reduction. This was 
about one month before the 1957-1958 reces- 
sion began, and in retrospect it looks as if 
a tax cut would have been most opportune. 
Economists made a similar error in 1960. To 
come much closer to the present, we may 
recall that after mid-1965 Inadequate infor- 
mation on the pace of the Vietnam buildup 
led to a serious underestimate of its infla- 
tionary impact. Also, the administration’s 
request for suspension of the investment 
credit In September, 1966, followed by a re- 
quest for restoration of the credit within a 
few months, did not suggest that policy was 
guided by a very clear view of the future. 

The administration's current recommenda- 
tion that taxes should be raised to prevent 
Inflation rests not only on the proposition 
that there would be inflation if taxes were 
not raised. It also rests on the proposition 
that the tax increase would stop—or sub- 
tantially reduce—the inflation. On this prop- 
osition also there is skepticism in Congress, 
with eminent, although not widespread, sup- 
port in the economics profession. What is at 
issue is whether a tax increase that is ex- 
pected to be temporary will cause the tax- 
payers to reduce their spending or to reduce 
their saving. In the latter event there would 
be no ‘anti-inflationary effect. The increase 
would simply reduce the government deficit 
and equally reduce the private saving that 
would have been invested in the govern- 
ment debt; everything else would remain 
unchanged. As for the effect on spending, 
some economists, notably Professor Milton 
Friedman of the University of Chicago, in- 
terpret the available evidence as showing that 
people adjust their spending to what they 
expect their income will be on the average 
in the long run, and that they respond to 
variations of income which they expect to be 
temporary by changing the amount they 
save. If this is true, it casts a great deal of 
doubt on the anti-inflation argument for 
a tax increase. 

The tight-money argument for raising 
taxes depends upon the inflationary aspect 
of the case. If the forces in the economy do 
not add up to inflation in the absence of a 
tax increase, there will be no need for mone- 
tary tightness or higher interest rates. And 
if a tax increase will not restrain inflation, 
because it reduces private saving rather than 
spending, then a tax increase will not pre- 
vent tight money either. But there are other 
reasons for doubt about the tight-money 
argument, During the spring and summer of 
1967. interest rates rose substantially in 
anticipation of government and private bor- 
rowing expected to come later. Present in- 
terest rates many be already adjusted to the 
conditions that would exist if there were no 
tax increase, so that there would be no 
further rise if the tax proposal were re- 
jected, If so, a repetition of the crunch“ 
is unlikely. Anyway, a crunch“ is not the 
inevitable consequence of high or rising in- 
terest rates; it results from lack of prepara- 
tion by private financial institutions and 
by governmental financial policy. To ask the 
American people to pay $8 or $9 billion in 
taxes to avold this seems extreme to some 
economists. 

As for the effect of tight money in restrain- 
ing private investment, notably residential 
construction, this diversion of resources may 
be the best way to meet the expense of the 
Vietnam War, opponents of the tax increase 
say. It may be more sensible to defer part 
of the addition to our stock of capital, which 
ean be made up later and which has little 
effect on current living standards, than to 
curtail consumption at once. 

To complete the list of doubts, the size of 
the prospective deficit carries little weight 
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as an independent reason for raising taxes. 
Even when we were much more devoted to 
balancing the budget than we are today, we 
did not expect to balance it during a war. 
And while the figures for the deficit are im- 
pressively large, so are all other dollar figures 
in the American economy. So goes the argu- 
ment against the administration's proposal. 


THE EXPENDITURE ARGUMENT 


Still, the probabilities are on the side of 
the administration’s short-run argument. 
The evidence that we would face serious in- 
flation if taxes were not raised may not be 
overwhelming, but it is stronger than the 
evidence that we would have a recession if we 
did raise taxes. Moreover, after the inflation- 
ary episode of 1965-1966 it is probably time 
for us to lean in the direction of stopping 
inflation, even at some risk of slowing down 
the rise of production and employment, And 
one does not have to share the common fear 
of or bias against high interest rates to be- 
leve that it would be better to restrain the 
rise in the affluent level of American private 
consumption by raising taxes than to repress 
private investment by tight money. Moreover, 
if the argument is correct that a temporary 
tax increase does little to hold down private 
spending, it also means that the temporary 
tax increase can do little harm. 

The point is not the absence of a case for 
raising taxes on grounds of short-run eco- 
nomic effects. It is rather that the arguments 
are not strong enough to compel the deci- 
sion to be made in terms of short-run eco- 
nomic effects alone, Hence other conse- 
quences must also be considered and may 
dominate the decision. 

The most important of these have to do 
with Federal expenditures and the future of 
Federal taxes, and are believed to flow from 
two laws—one political and one economic. 
The political law is that the higher taxes 
are, the higher expenditures will be. The 
economic law is that even though higher 
expenditures do not necessarily require 
higher taxes in the short run and may not re- 
quire higher taxes in 1967-1968, in the long 
run and on the average, the higher expendi- 
tures are, the higher taxes have to be. There- 
fore, the decision about taxes now is also a 
decision about expenditures and future taxes, 
and should be influenced by preferences 
about them. 

Basically, the Congressmen are saying that 
they want expenditures to be lower, not only 
this year but also over the longer term. 
Representative Mills wants to fulfill the 
promise and prophecy of a downward trend 
of taxes that he made in advocating the tax 
cut in 1963, Congress fears that if it gives 
the President the tax increase he asks now, 
spending will be higher than otherwise, not 
only now but also later. Indeed, Congress- 
men are highly skeptical of the idea that the 
proposed tax increase would in fact be tem- 
porary. They remember that many of the 
taxes that were supposed to expire automati- 
cally after the end of the Korean War were 
extended step by step for a decade, under 
the seemingly inexorable pressure of rising 
expenditures. They can foresee something 
like that happening again after the Vietnam 
War. They feel that the only sure way to 
make a tax increase temporary is not to 
enact it. 

Congress is not terribly impressed with the 
risk of inflation if it doesn’t raise taxes, and 
is impressed with the risk that expenditures 
and taxes will be permanently higher if it 
does. Because it evaluates the risks in this 
way, it is able to make a credible threat of 
refusing to raise taxes unless the President 
cuts expenditures, And because the threat 
is credible, and because the President wants 
some tax increase very much, he will make 
a strenuous effort to meet their demands. 
This would be a close parallel to events of 
1963-1964 when Congress forced the Presi- 
dent to cut expenditure by threatening not to 
enact the tax reduction, 

The ranks of the perennial Congressional 
“economizers” will probably be joined today 
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by some who are usually “spenders” but who 
now object violently to one particular ex- 
ponditure—that for the war in Vietnam. 
They will oppose the tax increase to show 
their intense opposition to the war and also 
to make prosecution of the war more un- 
popular by preventing it from being financed 
in the best way. In either terms, the tactics 
seems unlikely to be very effective. Those 
who oppose the tax increase because they are 
against the war will hardly be visible in the 
crowd of people who oppose it for other 
reasons. 

Whether refusal to raise taxes would in- 
crense the real cost of the war, by causing 
inflation or other adverse economic conse- 
quences, is a question we have already dis- 
cussed and answered Probably yes, although 
probably not much.” For the anti-war peo- 
ple the more significant question is whether 
the public and the President will think the 
cost of the war is higher if taxes are not raised 
than if they are. For the public the answer 
is probably “No.” For the President the an- 
swer is affirmative, but not so strongly as to 
influence his policy toward the war. 

Then there are those who support the tax 
imcrease because they are all for the other 
war—the war on poverty, including even some 
who normally favor lower government spend- 
ing. They may not regard the tax increase as 
the best of all possible alternatives. Some 
‘would prefer to hold down certain expendi- 
tures (agriculture, highways, the space pro- 
gram, and the supersonic transport are the 
common list), to manage the welfare pro- 
grams more efficiently, and to rely on mone- 
tary restraint as necessary to prevent infa- 
tion. But this is a world in which we seldom 
get the best of All possible alternatives, Poli- 
tics, prejudice, ignorance, and inertia in the 
budgetary process make niggardliness in the 
urban-poverty programs the more probable 
consequence of a failure to raise taxes. 

This case for a tax increase is not an argu- 
ment for throwing money around. It does not 
imply that spending money will cure all our 
social ills, or even avoid the necessity for 
making hard decisions. It does say that time 
cannot be stopped in America because a war 
is going on in Vietnam. At this point in time, 
it would be both unwise and dangerous to 
force extremely difficult decisions to be made 
within the confines of an unnecessarily 
stringent budget, through refusing to raise 
taxes or threatening to do so. In my opinion, 
this is the compelling reason for a tax 
increase. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cops or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.— The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

‘ SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13. 28 Stat. 603.) 

TIrLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2. 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup. of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary m order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public. Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7ha-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks. or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recòrd shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No Italie or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence: nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning: and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rercorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
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or corrections of the original copy and shall 
not Include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
che CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports: 

10 (a). Appendiz to daily Record. When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) 8 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article.delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

»The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
fre in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. i 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Spirit of Service Displayed by Santa Rosa 
Medical Team, San Antonio, Tex., in 
Hurricane Beulah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the tremendous disaster which was in- 
flicted on Texas by Hurricane Beulah 
and her accompanying high wind and 
driven rain hit very hard along the Rio 
Grande, where it struck a double blow to 

and Mexicans who joined their 
friends north of the border for protec- 
tion. It was some time before help from 
the outside reached these people, but 
Many courageous acts were performed 
during those days of emergency, amid in- 
Creasing shortages of every kind of sup- 
Ply. One of the outstanding acts of kind- 
Ness and care was performed by the vol- 
Unteers of Santa Rosa Medical Center, 
of San Antonio who served the people of 
Grande City and thousands of evac- 
uees from bordering towns in Mexico 
during those days. It is through such 
selfless service as this that the world is 
Made a better place to live in. I am very 
Proud of my fellow Texans. 

In the special edition of Rosa Scope for 

October, the team which served so tire- 

„saving many lives, tells the story 

of those days and their struggle to help 

people gathered in Rio Grande 

City. I hope that Senators will find en- 

Couragement in this story of ‘people’s 
ess to help the unfortunate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the short newsletter, Rosa 
Scope, the official publication of Santa 
Rosa Medical Center, San Antonio, Tex., 

printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 


There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
‘Corp, as follows: 
MESSAGE TO ALL PERSONNEL WHO Vor- 
UNTEERED THEIR SERVICES IN THE VALLEY 
FOLLOWING HURRICANE BEULAH 


I know I speak for the Sisters of Charity 
Of the Incarnate Word and all members of 
the staff of Santa Rosa Medical Center when 
I extend our sincere appreciation to each of 
the wonderful people who gave of their own 
time to assist the needy citizens of South 

xas during the recent hurricane and the 
Subsequent flood. We have recelved many 
Complimentary letters and telephone calls 
from those who benefited from the kindness 
and medical support of the personnel from 
Santa Rosa and the staff physicians who re- 
Sponded to the call for volunteers. It is cer- 
tainly gratifying to know that Santa Rosa 

€dical Center is an organization composed 
of wonderful human beings who have sincere 
feeling for their fellowman and who respond 
to their needs when an emergency arises. It 
is also commendable to know that the num- 
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ber of volunteers from Santa Rosa far ex- 
ceeded the numbers required and I know 
many were disappointed because they could 
not go, but we wish to assure them that 
their offer of assistance was truly appreciated 
and they, as well as those who went, will 
always be remembered as loyal and dedicated 
professionals who were willing to give them- 
selyes in a time of need. The fact that busy 
practitioners left their private offices to re- 
spond to this need also is certainly reflective 
of the true spirit of professional service that 
they render to patients. We are proud to 
know that they are members of the Santa 
Rosa medical staff. To each of you who went 
as well as to each of you who volunteered but 
could not go, please know that Santa Rosa 
Medical Center is deeply indebted to you and 
will long remember the service you rendered, 
I know that each of you will remain in the 
prayers of the Sisters of Charity of the In- 
carnate Word and will be remembered for 
your service to mankind. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN A. Brapiey, Ph, D., 
Administrator. 
SPECIAL RECOGNITION 

We wish to gratefully acknowledge the sup- 
Plies donated and sent to Rio Grande City 
by White Laboratories, Ross Laboratories and 
Abbott Laboratories. Congratulations to the 
nursing students of Incarnate Word College 
for assisting in the San Antonio shelters for 
flood victims. Certainly, those who stayed 
behind at Santa Rosa to organize the volun- 
teer teams and “covered” for those who went 
to the Valley deserve our gratitude. Lastly, 
thanks to Colonel Charles E. Quist and his 
149th Fighter Group of the Texas Air Na- 
tional Guard for transporting our teams to 
and from the Valley. 


Santa Rosa VOLUNTEERS SERVE BEULAH 
VICTIMS 

On Friday, September 22, Santa Rosa Med- 
ical Center officials offered a volunteer med- 
ical team of physicians and nurses to Dis- 
aster Headquarters of the Civil Defense 
Agency in Austin to serve where needed. The 
Team consisted of Dr. Josue Teran, Dr. Con- 
nor Devine, Dr. Pauline Wallace, Miss Gloria 
Cadena, RN; Miss Maxine Cadena, RN; Miss 
Betty Valdez, LVN; Miss Patricia Ingle, LVN; 
and Jack Coughlin, Director of Public 
Relations. 

We were assigned to the Roma-Rio Grande 
City area and placed on alert. Late Friday 
evening, Sister Philomena, Assistant Admin- 
istrator of Santa Rosa, received notification 
the team would be picked up by the Air 
National Guard at Santa Rosa at 6 A.M. 
Saturday, for a 7 A.M. Air National Guard 
flight from Kelly Air Force Base to McAllen, 
Texas. 

The filght was routine until over Corpus 
Christi when rainstorms and wind squalls 
made things a bit rough. About 9:30, the 
C47 touched down at McAllen. From the 
air, it appeared hundreds of thousands of 
acres were under water. 

We were taken to Roma by Army truck 
where Dr. Mario Ramirez, the Area Medical 
Coordinator, had several shelters for evacuees 
from Mexico and Texas. The Mexican Na- 
tioanls were returning to their homes by 
order of Mexican military authority. The sit- 
uation was well under control in Roma under 
Dr. Ramirez's able and competent leadership. 

Our team was returned to Rio Grande City. 
The town was in complete chaos. Twenty- 
five shelters had been established housing 


over 10,000 refugees from Camargo, Mexico 
with only two registered nurses to take care 
of the medical needs. 

No plans had been instituted to establish 
& central recelying station or . Mrs. 
Jean Neal, the Rio Grande City High School 
nurse, drove us to the Rio High School 
where the meager supply of drugs was stored 
in her office. Local authorities wanted to di- 
vide the drugs among the twenty-five shelters 
and establish a clinic in each. We dissuaded 
them by suggesting medical teams visit the 
shelters and send the more seriously ill or 
injured back by school bus to the 70-bed 

we established in the school. 

Several Mexican physicians from Camargo 
offered their services but were not permitted 
to practice medicine due to Texas law. Two 
teams composed of a Mexican doctor and 
Santa Rosa nurse toured the shelters. The 
doctor determined who should be returned 
to the infirmary for treatment but did not 
treat. 

By 4 PM Saturday, the Infirmary was in 
operation with three treatment rooms staffed 
by a doctor and nurse. Despite the masses 
that appeared within hours, a medical record 
was established for every patient seen, indi- 
cating his mame, address, complaint, diag- 
nosis, treatment prescribed and notation if he 
was to return on an out-patient basis for 
further treatment. The records were kept 
in alphabetical order. The Medical Records 
Clerks, local Spanish speaking volunteers. 
also assigned admitted patients to wards des- 
ignated obstetric-gynecology, female adult 
medical, male adult medical, pediatric and 
later, geriatric. When a tuberculosis case was 
admitted, we established an isolation ward 
in a small locker room area. 

Before the staff realized, it was midnight. 
Neither patients nor staff had dinner. The 
team hadn’t eaten since a 6:30 AM breakfast 
at Kelly Air Force Base. The school cafe- 
teria had been feeding over 10,000 refugees 
three times a day. It was a monumental task 
for these people. They were closed so no 
food was available until morning. 

Sunday, the first replacement team arrived 
from Santa Rosa. They were Dr. Katherine 
Rodgers, Dr. Gloria Abraham, Dr. C. P. Garcia, 
Sister Mary Josephine, RN; Sister Mary Leo, 
RN; Sister M. Benignus, MRL; Miss Grace 
Dilworth, RN; Miss Terry Boyd, RN; Mrs. Luz 
Cisneros, RN; Miss Rosa Garcia, RN; Miss 
Daisy Alberthal, RN; Miss Kay Zimmerman, 
RN; Miss Sarah Dennis, RN; Miss Hercilia 
Landez, LVN/ST.; Mrs. Rita Jiminez, RN; 
Miss Judith Morin, W/C; Miss Barbara Jolly, 
LVN; Mrs. Catherine Clasby, LVN; and Mr. 
Tom Keefe, Administrative Resident. 

A Fourth United States Army field kitchen 
from Fort Hood set up in the cafeteria to 
assume the responsibility of feeding the 
evacuees. The first thing we did was to ar- 
range for food to be brought to the 
in Melmac containers for patients and staff. 
The patients were served first by members of 
the Rio Grande City R.O.T.C. Cadet Corps. 
The food was served in disposable products. 
The cadets policed the hospital immediately 
following the meal to gather refuse. The fly 
and mosquito problem was becoming acute. 

Trash and refuse had not been picked up 
for several days. A call to Mr. Rodolfo de la 
Garza, superintendent of the Rio Grande 
Consolidated School District, solved this 
problem in a hurry. We explained the sanita- 
tion problem. He arranged to have garbage 
trucks at the Inflirmary within minutes. 
From that time on trash and refuse was 
picked up twice daily, 
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It appeared the situation was well in hand 
until we learned the main water pumps at 
the Rio Grande Water Works had become 
inoperative. The system was operating on 
auxiliary pumps. Due to the excessive load 
on the water system, it was doubtful we 
would have water for much longer than 12 
hours unless the main pump could be re- 
paired. 

In anticipation we began planning for the 
location of outside latrines and rationing of 
water. The sewage system was very sluggish. 
We requisitioned fresh water supplied to us 
in quart bottle by the Pearl Brewing Com- 
pany. A carload of this was unloaded at the 

Late in the afternoon we received 
word the Army, in their own inimitable way, 
again solved the problem by getting the 
pumps back in operation. 

On Moday, a new team arrived consisting 
of Dr. Ramon Rubio, Mrs. Lucia Rubio, RN; 
Miss Nora Saenz, RN; Mrs. Sybil Yates, RN; 
Mrs. Beatrice Barron, RN; Miss Velia Es- 
quivel, RN; Miss Dorothy Fournier, RN; Miss 
Louise Biediger, LVN; Miss Gloria Guerra, 
LVN; Miss Teresa Rodriguez, LVN; Mrs. 
Joyce Watkins, LVN; Mrs. Jean Tigrett, LVN; 
Miss Gloria Guerra, LVN; Mr. Victor Sanchez, 
orderly; and Father Charles Brower, OMI. 

By now those of us who had been at the 

since it opened seemed to have 
lost all track of time. In Rio Grande City 
the war in Vietnam and the unrest in Mil- 
Waukee were non-existant. The only thing 
Teal to us was the mass of never-ending pa- 
tients coming through the Infirmary. ~ 

For the first three days we were always 
short of drugs, baby formula, medicines dis- 
posable syringes and other items. They were 
secured from a local druggist or came in 
from Edinburg by helicopter. Fortunately, 
the people back at Santa Rosa anticipated 
the need and sent the largest shipment 
thus far received of baby formula, penicillin 
toxin, and other badly needed drugs. 

The number of dehydrated babies with 
pneumonia and diarrhea began to mount. 
Dr. Rodgers and Miss Dilworth asked for 
fluids. I.V. stands were fashioned out of 4” 
x 4 posts and fluids started dripping. There 
were only a few bottles in the area, Dr. 
Ramirez sent all of his hospital's medical 
supplics to our Infirmary in Rio Grande City 
keeping only those needed for extreme emer- 
gency. The fluid situation was becoming 
critical, Miss Dilworth manufactured her 
own using sterilized Coke bottles as contain- 
ers. 
On Monday afternoon, we were informed 
by the Border Patrol we could anticipate an 
influx of several hundred aged people. The 
local Civil Defense Director gave the In- 

priority on available cots and blan- 
kets for the in-patients. We told him our re- 
quirement in anticipation of these new 
arrivals and were sent an additional 200 cots, 
200 sheets and 500 blankets. At this point we 
did not have the personnel to establish the 
unit nor a building to convert. 

The Rio Grande City Junior High School 
building was adjacent to our Infirmary. We 
asked Mr. John Hinojosa, principal of the 
school, if we could. convert it. Practically 
every building in the area that would hold 
people was in use as a shelter. He evacuated 
the people to the laundry and we were ready 
to establish a 200-bed geriatric hospital. 

The secondary problem of housekeeping 
was solved when Cadet Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank E. Field, Commandant of the Texas 
A&I R. O. T. C. Cadet Corps, reported to the 
Professor of Military Science at Rio Grande 
City High School. He had been relieved in 
another area by the National Guard and was 
offering the service of his cadets at Rio 
Grande City. He was assigned to us and the 
Rio Grande City Corp of Cadets was also 
placed under his command. 

These young men mopped and disinfected 
the Junior high school and set up the beds. 
Cadet Col. Field served as registrar for the 
geriatric unit. The facility was ready to 
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receive patients in a matter of hours. As the 
final beds were set up on the first floor, aged 
patients were moved into the unit. Sister 
Benignus became the supervisor for the ger- 
iatric hospital. The first patient admitted was 
a 108-year-old lady from Mexico. With these 
100 new beds, our total bed capacity was 
170. If required, we could expand an addi- 
tional 100 beds in as long as it took to set 
up the cots. 

The cadets were actively engaged in a 
mosquito control program and other sanita- 
tion activities. They maintained guards on 
all entrances to the geriatric facility to con- 
trol visitors. The entire family of the pa- 
tients wished to stay in the wards but re- 
turned to the shelters once they were satis- 
fied the patients were being well cared for. 

Monday evening the number of patients 
being seen began to slack off. We began to 
think about such things as washing the ac- 
cumulated soiled bed sheets, towels, and 
blankets. But most of all, we were thinking 
quite seriously about baths for ourselves. 
Most of the staff had only a few hours sleep, 
fully attired on cot and Civil Defense blan- 
kets. We did not enjoy the luxury of sheets 
as these were reserved for the aged patients 
and infants. 

The infirmary had not been mopped or 
disinfected since it was opened, Pink eye was 
beginning to hit the staff. On Monday night 
all our people who could be relieved were 
sent to bed. After they retired, with the help 
of Mexican nationals we completey scrubbed, 
mopped and disinfected the infirmary with 
strong solutions of Lysol, detergent and wa- 
ter. Periodically through the night, a patient 
would be brought in. 

By 8 AM Tuesday we were ready to receive 
patients again. They began arriving before 
breakfast so many of the staff didn't eat. 

The Dietary Department of Santa Rosa 
sent boxes of sandwiches and fruit with each 
team but most of this went to patients. Our 
Mexican patients were not used to the diet 
supplied by the field kitchen and wouldn't 
eat it. They did not complain but we knew 
they were hungry: 

About noon on Tuesday, the final Santa 
Rosa medical team was flown in. They were 
Dr. Josue Teran, back for his second tour, 
Dr. Ben Moore, Sister Angelica, RN; Sister 
Doris Marie, Pharmacist; Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Cabrera, RN; Miss Susanna Cunning- 
ham, RN; Mrs. Barbara Hemmi, RN; Miss 
Helen Walters, RN; Miss Margaret Men- 
chaca, RN; Mrs. Sabina Santoscoy, RN; Miss 
Carmen Arredondo, GN; Miss Minerva Serna, 
LVN; Miss Lupe Garza, LVN; Miss Maria 
Trevino, LVN; Daniel Castillo, LVN; Miss 
Irene Urrutia, LVN; and Mr. George 
Schreiner, Orderly. 

Also on Tuesday, we began to be visited 
by congressmen, Officials of the different 
agencies inyolved in a disaster such as this 
and senior military officers in charge of Op- 
eration Bravo, the military designation for 
the assignment. It seemed for a while we 
were receiving as many congressional and 
government officials as we were patients but 
despite these additional demands made of 
the Army and Air Force for helicopter trans- 
portation, they still managed to do an out- 
standing job bringing evacuees in from Mex- 
ico and other Isolated areas. 

Dr. Ramirez and other doctors decided we 
should evacuate our more seriously ill pa- 
tients to hospitals in Roma, Edinburg or 
McAllen. A baby was delivered at our In- 
firmary, however, expectant mothers ready 
to delivery were transferred to Roma then 
returned to the Infirmary after delivery. One 
such patient needed blood desperately. The 
first three soldiers Mr. Keefe could round 
up with Type O blood were loaded in an am- 
bulance and rushed to Roma. The patient's 
life was saved by these three anonymous 
soldiers. 

A fifteen-day-old, two-pound premature 
baby was received at the Infirmary from 
Mexico. Dr. Rodgers and Miss Dilworth fash- 
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loned an incubator from a pasteboard car- 
ton, plastic bags and desk lamp. This young- 
ster and a set of infant twins with diarrhea 
and pneumonia were air evacuated to 
McAllen. 

Throughout the day on Tuesday, helicopter 
crew members were bringing urgent pleas 
from physician in isolated villages in Mexico 
for drugs and serums. Penicillin was ur- 
gently needed but the donors of the supply 
on hand indicated it could be used only for 
American nationals. Santa Rosa sent several 
cases of penicillin to Dr. Ramirez to be allo- 
cated as he saw fit. The penicillin was fown 
to Mexico with teams of doctors and nurses 
to assist, 

Father Charles Brower, OMI, and Sister 
Mary Josephine made the mercy flight to the 
Mexican Village of Comales. As Sister as- 
sisted in iInnoculation of the children, Father 
Brower circulated among the people. The 
towns people were delighted when they 
learned he spoke fluent Spanish. It was most 
touching to see the people kneeling in the 
center of the school playground to recelve 
Father Brower's blessing. 

After several trips, we were told no addi- 
tional flights to Mexico with supplies would 
be necessary and all requests for aid should 
be referred to the Mexican military command 
in Reynosa. The general in charge indicated 
the Mexican government would have food, 
clothing and supplies enroute to these 
communities, 

We continued to see patients from the 
shelters which were consolidated reducing 
the number to ten. This greatly reduced the 
demands made of the doctors and nurses 
enabling the staff to go on 12 hour shifts. 

On Tuesday afternoon, a team of two 
physicians and several medical students ar- 
rived from the medical school in Galveston. 
Dr. Ramirez told us the United States Public 
Health Service was sending a team of several 
physicians and nurses to Rio Grande City. 
It appeared the Santa Rosa team could now 
be relieved. 

It was agreed all of us would return to 
San Antonio on Wednesday morning. The 
Santa Rosa supplies flown in were consigned 
to Dr. Ramirez for use among the Mexican 
nationals or as he directed. 

From the first time we saw our first patient 
at 4 PM on Saturday until the last patient 
was seen by our staff at 8:30 AM Wednesday, 
We processed 2,175 patients through the In- 

and accumulated a total of 211 in- 
patient days. It is impossible to estimate 
the number of patients given first ald in the 
shelters. During the five days, 57 members of 
the Santa Rosa Medical Center staff yolun- 
teered for service In Rio Grande City, Many 
more volunteered to go but the privilege 
had to be denied to maintain the hospital's 
needs at home. 

When we left Rio Grande City Wednesday 
morning, it was with mixed emotions. It 
seemed a part of us was staying behind. We 
were leaving a joint effort of the Santa Rosa 
team and the wonderful volunteers who 
helped make “our” hospital possible, The 
team was exhausted but each had a feeling 
of fulfilment making the strenuous. efforts 
worthwhile. In addition, we worked with 
and made friends of some wonderful people 
whom we are not likely to forget. In par- 
ticular, Dr. Ramirez, Mrs. Frank Anderson, 
Mrs. Jean Neal, Mrs. May Gay, and Mrs. R. N. 
Ireland. 

During an interview by a CBS reporter on 
the flight home, Miss Sarah Dennis, RN, 
summed it up most eloquently. She said, “If 
I Had three wishes they would be in this 
order, first, a bath; second, a steak; and third, 
the opportunity of going back.” 


MEDICAL CARE IN THE VALLEY 
(By Grace Dilworth, RN, Assistant Director 
of Nursing Service) 
The second team of doctors and nurses 
left San. Antonio Sunday morning from Kelly 
Air Force Base, Our destination was McAllen 
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but due to rising waters we were forced to 
land in Harlingen. Army helicopter took us 
to Rio Grande City. 

Mr, Coughlin met our group at the hell- 
copter which, by the way, landed in ankle 
deep water. He insisted we tour the hospital 
before we did anything else. As we went 
through this makeshift hospital I realized 
the tremendous work this first team had done 
With such meager medical supplies at hand. 

We were there only about five minutes be- 
fore we were put to work. Sister Benignus 
came down to set up the medical record de- 
partment but was appointed Head Nurse (and 
only nurse) in the 100-bed geriatric unit. 
Some of the other nurses were sent to aux- 
iliary shelters and the rest of us were as- 
signed to the hospital in medical, obstetric, 
gynecology or pediatric wards. 

As the day drew to a close our problems 
increased, Instead of the minor lacerations 
and conjunctivitis, we were seeing older pa- 
tients with serious medical problems and 
young ones with diarrhea and pneumonia, 
As the number of children increased we 
Tealized we would soon be out of milk if we 
did not do something very rapidly. I asked 
for one hundred empty Coca-Cola bottles to 
be used for electrolyte solution and skim 
milk for feedings. Infants arrived so badly 
dehydrated we knew we were going to have 
to set up a diarrhea ward. We had a case of 
1000 ce 5% glucose and water the Army had 
sent in but we knew glucose water would be 
almost as bad as nothing. We decided to 
make a saline solution by adding table salt 
to the LY. solution. I would have given a 
Week's salary for a few scalp vein needles 
that first night. 

The next morning our diarrhea ward had 

grown to about 12 babies all on intravenous 
‘feedings. We had the carpenter from the 
school make I.V. poles out of lumber, The 
Cots were lined up so we could place two in- 
fants on a cot. We had these babies head to 
head and toe to toe so each I.V. pole could 
take care of four. 

The Civil Defense Office sent us bed sheets 
We tore up for diapers. The babies arrived 
all day. Late that night we had twenty-five 
on intravenous fluids. The silver-lining to 
all this were our scalp vein needles and the 
cheese sandwiches from home. 

The next morning a helicopter landed with 
a 15-day old infant from Mexico weighing 
about two pounds. We made a make-shift 
incubator out of a card board box. We cut 
out windows and lined the box with plastic 
80 we could see our baby without disturbing 
him. A goose neck desk lamp was used for 
Warmth. Two infants with pneumonia became 
progressively worse and we realized they 
needed oxygen. The local welder sent in 18 
tanks of oxygen. We made tents out of card- 
board boxes and Baggies. We hung a Baggie 
in the head of the box and taped this to the 
top and filled it with ice. We then cut holes 
in the Baggies and placed the oxygen tubing 
into the ice. The oxygen flowing over the 
ice picked up moisture and escaped through 
the holes into the tent proper. Oxygen, being 
heavier than air, settled down around the 
baby's face. Our babies did well in our make- 
shift croupettes. 

There were many other things I can re- 
Moniber, but I don't think anything im- 
Pressed me as much as the tears on the faces 
ot the mothers of those infants treated when 
We told them we were going home. Since I 
have worked at Santa Rosa, I have heard the 
Philosophy of our hospital many times: 
“Serving God's children in a Christ-like man- 
ner“. Never has this meant so much to me 
and never was I so proud of working for 
Santa Rosa as I was those two days. 
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South African Solidarity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, while the 
so-called emerging black nations of Af- 
rica are proving to be anything but na- 
tions or stable governments, the equali- 
tarians are dumbfounded that the estab- 
lished, self-sufficient nations of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique continue to progress and prosper. 

One just cannot fight success. Perhaps 
the anti’s should reconsider their faulty 
philosophy and admit that Africans— 
not outsiders—are best suited to plan 
and provide for Africans. 

Despite sanctions and pressures from 
the defunct shells of world leadership, 
these nations represent the only govern- 
ments on the continent able to safeguard 
the lives of their citizens and offer peace 
of mind through a chance for a stable 
future. 

Many find it ridiculous for some news- 
men to continue to attack the success of 
these nations; almost as if extremists 
who would prefer bloodshed and chaos in 
lieu of peace and advancement. 

I insert the Washington, D.C., Star re- 
lease of November 12, 1967, by Gordon 
Lindsey in the Recorn, followed by An- 
drew Borowilec’s column from the same 
paper on November 10, 1967: 

“WHITE” SOUTHERN AFRICA PROSPERS 
(By Gordon Lindsay) 

JOHANNESBURG.—The “white” nations of 
southern Africa should, according to predic- 
tions of a few years ago, be on their knees 
pleading for economic mercy from the West- 
ern world. 

Instead, the white minority governments 
of South Africa, Rhodesia, Portuguese West 
Africa (Angola) and Portuguese East Africa 
(Mozambique) are riding the crest of new 
found solidarity. 

Constantly under pressure from the rest of 
the world, especially independent Black 
Africa, the four states have gradually moved 
closer together to form a united front that 
shows no sign of being breached. 

EXTINCT VOLCANO 

Many see southern Africa as a racial 
volcano to erupt in a bloodbath of fighting 
between white and black. This couldn't be 
further from the truth. If there is a racial 
volcano in this part of the world it is dor- 
mant, probably extinct, 

Each country, obviously, has its problems. 
All are engaged in fighting terrorist activity— 
South Africa indirectly. 

South Africa, the wealthiest of the four, 
justifiably likes to brag of a state of calm 
almost unprecetiented since World War II. 

South Africans find it hard to believe as 
they sip their sundowners while overlooking 
their backyard swimming pools that South 
Africa is a “threat to world peace.” They are 
also safe in their knowledge that, as Prime 
Minister Balthazar J. Vorster said, South 
Africa “could eat any Black African state 
for breakfast.” 

Ian Smith’s Rhodesian Front is crowing 
after two years of “illegal” independence 
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from Britain. When Smith declared inde- 
pendence on November 11, 1965, Britain 
maintained Rhodesia would be crippled by 
sanctions within a month. It is now generally 
agreed that sanctions against the “British 
colony“ have falled. 

In the past few months terrorists have 
infiltrated into Rhodesia. The majority have 
either been killed or captured. 

Last month South Africa sent a police unit 
to help combat terrorists north of the Lim- 
popo river. Vorster, stating the unit had 
gone with Rhodesia’s approval, said: We are 
doing it openly because it is our downfall 
they (the terrorists) are after and it is our 
duty to protect ourselves. We are doing this 
as à police action because it is the police’s 
duty to eradicate subversion and terrorism. 


DETERMINED PORTUGAL 


The terrorist war in Angola, which started 
six years ago, possibly helped spark the 
Portuguese government away from its 18th 
century attitude toward Angola and 
prompted the present program of economic 
and social development. 

The Portuguese became more determined 
than ever to retain Angola and at the same 
time improve the living standards of An- 
gola’s four million Africans, 

Mozambique, also with the constant prob- 
lem of combating terrorism, is under the 
tightest political control of any territory 
in Africa. Opposition political parties are 
not allowed and at none of the many crowded 
sidewalk cafes in the capital of Lourenco 
Marques can there be heard any criticism 
of the government, 

On the financial front, South Africa, An- 
gola and Mozambique are forging ahead. 

Rhodesia remains an economic enigma. 
Since independence, there has been a secu- 
rity clampdown on where Rhodesia stands 
financially. 

Because of sanctions, Rhodesia has been 
forced to stockpile 350 million pounds of 
tobacco. Tobacco was Rhodesia’s biggest 
single export. product and in good years 
has earned the country more than $100 mil- 
lion in foreign exchange. King tobacco has 
been dethroned in Rhodesia after 30 years 
of undisputed rule. The country’s chief agri- 
cultural crop and export commodity since 
1936 is giving way to beef, maize and wheat. 

SMITH SEES BENEFIT 


Smith has said it is no use denying that 
sanctions have contracted the economy, but 
he maintains the country will benefit from 
this in the long run, Rhodesians claim that 
time is on their side. 

South Africa is as financially stable as any 
country in the world. Foreign investors are 
obviously not worried about South Africa's 
position in world affairs. Outside investment 
capital for the first six months of this year 
is put at about 8850 million. 

The mainstay of South African wealth is 
her mineral production. According to latest 
figures available, South Africa mineral pro- 
duction in 1964 was $1,458 million, compared 
with $1,365 million in 1963. 

THE ANGOLA CASE 

Angola is the most important territory to 
Portugal economically. 

Although Angola is richly endowed with 
natural resources, comparatively little has 
been done to exploit them and give the 
territory the economic thrust that it needs 
to compete with its wealthy southern neigh- 
bors. 

Mozambique, the lagging giant of south- 
ern Africa, is about to get a 8560 million 
shot in the arm to help it catch up with the 
20th century, It is an imaginative six-year 
development scheme. The $560 million—a 
massive sum by African standards—will in- 
clude state funds from Portugal and Mo- 
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zambique, foreign loans and private capital 
from South Africa, West Germany, France, 
Japan and Britain. 


AFRICAN PARLEY Srre BITTERLY AFPROPRIATE 
(By Andrew Borowiec) 


KINSHASA, THE CoNGO.—Africa's statesmen 
are again airing their problems at a summit 
meeting and the setting is bitterly appro- 
priate. 

This time the host country is the Congo, 
Africa’s proverbial problem child. Perhaps 
more than any other African town, the Con- 
golese capital of Kinshasa (formerly Leopold- 
ville) symbolizes Africa's plight and prob- 
lems and its hopeless, half-hearted search 
for unity and power. 

Few African officials at the fifth summit 
of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
have illusions about the conference's possi- 
ble accomplishments. Like the previous four 
summits, the Kinshasa event that began 
yesterday promises mainly to increase the 
already impressive collection of African reso- 
lutions and slogans. 

In fact, a number of African newspapers 
and politicians have expressed the hope that 
the fifth summit should also be the last 
onc—at least for a few years. 

Participants of the summit are fully aware 
that it will not solve any of Africa’s problems 
and will contribute little toward solutions. 

The conference, above all, is a prestige op- 
eration on the part of the Congolese military 
boss, Gen. Joseph Mobutu who wants to show 
Africa that his government is capable of 
organizing a show of this size. 

But most Africans realize that the Con- 
golese strongman, who has survived many 
ups and downs of his country’s erratic, Irre- 
sponsible independence, is at a loss on how 
to cope with the defiant rebellion of 200 
white mercenaries occupying a portion of 
the Eastern Congo. 

His 34,000-man army on which millions 
of American dollars were spent is Incapable 
of fighting or obeying orders. 

Kinshasa is seething with unrest and 
threatening to erupt again, like it did on 
Aug. 14 when mobs sacked the Belgian em- 
bassy and attacked Europeans and Americans 
alike. 

Weighing over the usual speeches, parties 
and festivities are the civil war tearing 
Nigeria, the racial struggle in the Sudan, the 
little publicized frontier war between So- 
malia and Kenya and the revolt of white 
mercenaries holding a portion of the Congo 
itself, 

Three colonial wars in the Portuguese ter- 
ritories show no sign of ending, white-ruled 
Rhodesia has survived nearly two years of 
its defiant independence and South Africa 
is more prosperous than ever. 

Also weighing over the summit are more 
than 700,000 refugees of Africa’s strife, the 
declining health standards, overpopulation 
of some areas and, to put it bluntly, “a return 
to the trees” in others. 

Of course, not all has been negative in 
Africa since the Charter of African Unity 
was adopted in Addis Ababa in 1963. 

New. universities in such cities as Accra, 
Lagos, Dar-es-Salaam, Dakar, Abidjan and 
Kinshasa have turned out thousands of 
graduates. Hospitals, port installations, 
schools and hotels have been added through- 
out the continent, But most of them repre- 
sent the effort of the former colonizers, of 
international agencies or big powers seeking 
influence in Africa rather than of the Afri- 
cans themselves. 

More than ever, Africa is relying on the 
help of the developed nations. Economic 
development on the continent has generally 
followed the pattern set during the colo 
period, The emphasis continues to be on the 
dependence on Europe—mainly Britain and 
France—rather than on inter-African cooper- 
ation. 

It is unlikely that the summit will affect 
Africa's most serlous problems. Nigeria has 
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indicated that it considers its civil war an 
internal affair. Little concrete action—if 
any—will be taken to step up the war effort 
in the colonial territories. 

There will be other issues, such as the 
fate of former Congolese Premier Moise 
Tshombe, whose extradition from an Algiers 
prison is demanded by the Congo. Many of 
the former French colonies are favorable to 
Tshombe and are likely to oppose his handing 
over to Mobutu. 

The June war between Israel and the Arabs 
will also have its repercussions in the ex- 
pected demand by Egypt and Algeria for sub- 
Sahara solidarity with the Arab cause. 

But none of the important African heads 
of state is attending the summit and all 
that can be said here will be marginal. Be- 
sides, many black African states have a debt 
of gratitude to Israel whose small-scale but 
effective aid effort has won recognition. 

The only issues that always muster African 
solidarity are colonialism and racism. The 
Kinshasa summit, undoubtedly, will make 
a few resounding pronouncements on these 
subjects. 

The strength of ‘“neo-colonialism” will 
most likely be blamed for the weakness and 
shortcomings of the OAU: 


Doa Williams Wins Rockefeller Public 
Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to join others in the House today in 
congratulating Don Williams, Admin- 
istrator of the Soil Conservation Service, 
this year’s winner of the Rockefeller Pub- 
lic Service Award in the category of 
administration, 

Those of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity to work closely with Dr. Williams 
know that he is one of our truly great 
career public servants, and surely in a 
class by himself as the national leader 
in soil and water conservation on the pri- 
vate lands of this Nation. 

Don Williams’ career as head of the 
Soil Conservation Service closely paral- 
lels mine as a Member of this House. I 
came to the Congress after being elected 
in November 1954, just a few months 
after he came up through the ranks in 
SCS to become the third head of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

At that time, legislation authorizing 
what was to develop into the greatest 
soil and water conservation program 
since the enactment of Public Law 46 
launched the entire movement in this 
country in 1935—the small watershed 
program—had just been passed by the 
Congress. 

That was the beginning of a most 
pleasant and rewarding official and per- 
sonal relationship with Don Williams. 
His agency was assigned Federal respon- 
sibility for the watershed program and I 
had the honor to become chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Watershed Develop- 
ment of the House Committee on Public 
Works. 

In that capacity it was my duty to 
carefully study this program and to pass 
on certain watershed projects developed 
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by the Soil Conservation Service in co- 
operation with local and State agencies. 

I learned what this program is all 
about and why it is one of the most.suc- 
cessful conservation developments in our 
history. 

I learned what sort of person Don Wil- 
liams is. And I learned also of his ability 
to translate plans into action, to admin- 
ister a growing, constantly changing, 
and complex program to the complete 
satisfaction of the Congress and of the 
local people with whom the Soil Conser- 
vation Service deals directly in this work. 

What I have learned about this man as 
& person and administrator in the past 
14 years adds up to this: No one in the 
public service is more deserving of the 
Rockefeller Public Service Award than 
Don Williams. 

The support of this program in the 
Congress in no small way results from 
the confidence we have in Don Williams’ 
judgment. His proposals are always 
sound. He never ducks issues or sidesteps 
questions. He is invariably forthright and 
plain spoken. He has the virtue of pa- 
tience and the courage to stick by his 
convictions when it might be easier to 
do otherwise. 

I take great pride in this program, and 
in all the fine works in which the Soil 
Conservation Service is engaged under 
Don Williams. I have watched the small 
watershed program grow from its in- 
fancy into a vigorous nationwide effort 
that has meant millions of dollars in 
benefits to my State alone. 

We must not only push forward in this 
good work, but there are other needs to 
meet in the soil and water conservation 
field. I have the honor to be author of 
a proposed Antisediment Water Pollution 
Act, which has also been introduced in 
the Senate. 

This legislation would enable us to 
more effectively deal with critical prob- 
lems pertaining to erosion of roadsides, 
streambanks, and surface mines that are 
contributing greatly to pollution of our 
rivers and streams. 

It would provide for Federal technical 
and financial assistance in these areas 
on a cooperative basis with State and 
local groups in much the same manner 
that other Soil Conservation Service ac- 
tivities are carried on. 

Don Williams had more than a little 
to do with creating an awareness of the 
need for this addition to our soil and 
water conservation efforts, and he has 
collected the facts upon which decisions 
can be based and actions taken just as 
he has in devising other additions to the 
national soil and water conservation 
movement in recent years—the Great 
Plains conservation program tailored to 
the special problems of the 10-State 
plains region, and resource and conser- 
vation development projects—to name 
but two. 

I am proud to work with Don Wil- 
liams and the fine agency he heads, and 
I am delighted that he has been given 
this recognition for his skills as a public 
administrator. I would hope that he will 
continue to be Administrator of the Soil 
Conservation Service for many years to 
come. * 
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Inter-American Press Association Seminar 
in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
American Press Association’s technical 
center is currently holding a seminar in 
Miami for newspaper managing editors. 
The technical center has successfully 
endeavored through the years to provide 
educational programs which add to the 
technical, administrative, and editorial 
skills of newspapermen throughout the 
United States and Latin America. 

I join “Diario Las Americas,” an out- 
Standing newspaper itself, in extending 
best wishes to the many journalists gath- 
ered in Miami to participate in and con- 
tribute to this seminar. The article 
follows: 

A IAPA SEMINAR IN MIAMI 

This Wednesday, November 8th, started 
another seminar of the prestigious and effi- 
cient Technical Center of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Association, this time for news- 
paper Managing Editors. Here in Mami are 
journalists from twenty-four newspapers who 
represent eleven Latin American countries 
and the United States. They are persons oc- 
cuping important positions within their re- 
Spective publicity organs. 

IAPA's Technical Center is directed by the 
distinguished Bolivian journalist, of world 
Tenown, Mr. Guillermo Gutierrez, who has 
given to that center an extraordinary pro- 
jection with the backing of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Association in general and of a 
group of concerns in particular, that have 
been able to understand the special import- 
ance of that Center and give their economic 
support and human enthusiasm to it. 

The mission of the Technical Center con- 
stitutes one of the highest goals of the IAPA 
because through its educational seminars the 
technical capacity of continental journalism 
is perfected in benefit of that Journalism and 
also of the peoples who need to be well in- 
formed and well oriented by a dynamic and 
independent press. And the improyement of 
the technical capacity of the newspapers, in 
the administratve as well as in the editorial 
and information aspects, contributes to con- 
solidate the independence of the enterprises, 
80 fundamental for the freedom of the press. 

The Seminar that is now being held at 
IAPA’s Technical Center, that has its head- 
Quarters in New York and other offices in 
Miami, as we say at the beginning of this 
brief editorial, is aimed at the Managing Edi- 
tors of newspapers. A few days ago another 
was held for the pressroom and stereotype 
Workers. Like these, many others seminars 
have taken place, not only in Miami but in 
different cities of the Western Hemisphere, on 
administrative matters of vital meaning for 
the operation of the modern journalistic 
concerns. 

IAPA renders a great service to its members 
&nd to the civilized community in general 
With these courses that it periodically gives 
in its Technical Center, and in which take 
part as lecturers and instructors persons of 
high professional capacity and which are at- 
tended by renowned journalists who are ex- 
tremely interested in improving their skills. 

Diario Las Americas cordially salutes those 
who in one way or another take part in this 
important Seminar of the IAPA Technical 
Center and wishes them much success in the 
Mission that has gathered them in this 
friendly city of Miami. 
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The Key Word in South Vietnam Is Not 
“Peace” but “Freedom” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IR WIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
November 10, the New York Times 
printed a full-page advertisement of an 
article written by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers. 

The article was written by Mr. Hearst 
in Saigon and was published originally 
in the Hearst newspapers on November 5, 
1967. : 

Seldom have I come across a more 
penetrating or more enlightening dis- 
course about why we are in Vietnam, Nor 
have I read elsewhere a more devastating 
denunciation of what the “peace at any 
price” Americans are doing to our efforts 
to win in Vietnam. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
may not have had the chance to read 
and digest Mr. Hearst’s outstanding 
article, I insert it at this time in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Nor Peace, BUT FREEDOM 

Satcon.—To people who live over here 
Asians and Europeans alike—it is inconceiv- 
able that Americans don't seem to realize: 

1—That they are winning this war, and 

2—That the seek-and-destroy tactics in 
the South and the bombing of military tar- 
gets in the North is the proper—if not the 
only—way to make the Communists from 
North Viet Nam leave the free people of 
South Viet Nam alone. 

It won't be over tomorrow, or next week, 
or before the Presidential election next year. 
But we're - 

No facts or statistics from the war could 
conceivably lead Ho Chi Minh to think HE 
was winning. 

Yet he fights on, refusing to so much as 
indicate a willingness to even discuss a peace- 
ful solution. 

No words or deeds of the U.S. or South 
Viet Nam could make Ho think that peace 
would cost him a square inch of his land or 
that he might lose face by having to agree 
to any “unconditional surrender” terms. 

Where then—you might well ask—lies. the 
key to this “inscrutable oriental mind”? 

The answer, ladies and gentlemen, lies 
in the words and deeds of a minority of well 
meaning but falnt-hearted peace-at-any- 
price Americans, 

Supporting this view are a goodly number 
of students who in all honesty don’t want 
their tranquil young lives interrupted, per- 
haps prematurely ended. 

Bringing up the rear—but nois!ly—in this 
anti-war formation are the bearded, bedrag- 
gled beatniks: They recognize no obligation 
to their country—nor to their parents either, 
for that matter—and avoid service to any- 
body but themselves with as great an ab- 
horrence as they do soap. 

Here, then, is the American key to the 
“inscrutable oriental mind” of Ho Chi Minh. 
He firmly believes that we will repudiate 
President Johnson at the polls next Novem- 
ber and that LBJ’s successor—in answer to 
the demands of a majority of the (now 
“peace-loving,” heretofore ‘“imperialistic”) 
American people—will take French leave 
from Viet Nam. 

People love peace—the world around. 

A very wise world observer once noted that 
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“there has never been a popular war nor an 
unpopular peace.“ 

Revolutions are more popular than other 
wars, but even our own revolutionary war 
almost died aborning through lack of popu- 
lar support. 

Americans don't think of themselves as 
quitters, but unfortunately the record is full 
of facts indicating that were it not for the 
leaders in the White House and the Depart- 
ments of State, War and Navy, the “people” 
would several times have thrown in the towel 
when the going got rough or the encounter 
drawn out. 

The very existence of the USA. is due im- 
portantly to the participation of the admirals 
and generals of France—Lafayette and Roch- 
ambeau didn’t come from Brooklyn or Berke- 
ley. 

But even during the crucial days most 
Americans wanted “peace.” 

Lincoln wasn’t really appreciated until 
Americans realized—tardily—that he had al- 
most single_handedly supplied the leadership 
that held our Nation together until we could 
secure liberty and justice and freedom for all. 

Americans in the South wanted out and 
Americans in the North thought it was “good 
riddance to bad rubbish.” 

Both sides wanted peace. 

Most Americans didn't want to get into 
either world war and only stayed because 
anybody and everybody could see we were 
winning almost from the start. 

The barriers President Truman raised to 
Communist aggression in Greece and Tur- 
key, and again in Korea, were widely unpop- 
ular. Why, when our outnumbered forces 
were driven down to the toe of Korea and 
almost into the sea, do you know what the 
majority of the American people (according 
to Dr. George Gallup) wanted most? 

Cut and run! Get out. 

Only the word they used was “peace,” and 
they wanted it “at any—or almost any— 
price.” 

So it is not un-American to want peace. 

But it has never been the policy nor the 
belief of our leadership that we should buy 
peace with our pledged word, or our treaty 
commitments, or our honor. 

The reasons for the unpopularity of our 
present predicament are plain and under- 
standable. 

Until a very few years ago most Americans 
didn’t even know where South Viet Nam 
WAS and even today don’t know a single 
Vietnamese by sight, let alone to talk to. 
Also, militarily, there is no front, no pushing 
back of the enemy in conventional terms. So 
what the hell are we doing over there at all? 

The key word, my friends, is not “peace” 
but “freedom.” 

Our background—religious, political and 
social—has taught us to cherish freedom, 

You can buy peace. 

‘Today the price is a broken promise; tomor- 
row, honor, the next day, world respect—and 
one day, freedom. 

Not your freedom. 

You'll be gone. 

But your children’s. 


And even they won't get what you paid for. 


Can a Disorderly Society Survive? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 
Mr. DERWINSRKI. Mr, Speaker, the 
near anarchy which swept parts of the 


country this summer have drawn volu- 
minous commentaries, but often the 
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commentary has touched the dramatic 
rather than fundamental problems. 

A very thoughtful, timely, and prac- 
tical commentary appeared in an edi- 
torial of the “Des Plaines Valley News” 
on November 9, which I enter into the 
Recorp, recognizing that it will interest 
many of the Members: 

CAN a DISORDERLY SOCIETY Survive? 

Can any thoughtful person reasonably be- 
lieve that a disorderly society can survive? 
In all recorded history, none ever has. 

On the contrary: History shows that every 
society which became lawless soon suc- 
cumbed, and that the first evidence of each 
society's decay appeared in the toleration of 
disobedience of its laws and the judgments 
of its courts. 

These are ancient and universal lessons. 
Yet, in recent times, all of us have daily seen 
and heard an ever-increasing number of ac- 
counts that show, with unmistakable clarity, 
the rapid spread of a planned course of 
lawlessness in our land that threatens seri- 
ously to get out of hand—and, hence, to 
destroy law and order. 

While, of course, all of our crime is not 
due to any one cause, it can hardly be denied 
that a large part of our current rash and 
rapid spread of lawlessness has derived from 
planned and organized mass disrespect for, 
and defiance of, the law and the courts, 
induced by the irresponsible and inflamma- 
tory preachments of some self-appointed 
leaders of minority groups “to obey the good 
laws, but to violate the bad ones”—which, 
of course, simply advocates violation of the 
laws they do not like, or, in other words, 
the taking of the law into their own hands. 

The“remedy is as plain as the threat. 


Charity Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Canton 
Repository commented Sunday on the 
foreign aid issue, under the title Chari- 
ty Begins at Home.” I feel certain the 
Repository expresses the views of most 
of its readers and millions of other 
Americans in this editorial, which I ex- 
tend with my remarks as follows: 

CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


More attention than normal has been 
focused on congressional handling of the 
foreign aid authorization bill this year—and 
with good reason. 

Foreign aid is controversial by nature. 
Specific problems in the United States 
heighten controversy at this time. 

The United States is in an economic crisis 
and desperately needs to chop its spending 
to a level equal to its income. 

Domestic problems are crying for costly 
assistance which Congress says is unavail- 
able. 

Foreign aid critics fail to see the logic in a 
congressional approach that authorizes $2.67 
billion in foreign aid while talking about 
$2.2 billion for the antipoverty program. 

Foreign aid has to be looked on as an 
international welfare program carried on by 
the United States. It hasn't won us friends. 
Many aid-recipient nations have turned their 
backs on us, 

In many cases it has made countries de- 
pendent on handouts rather than self- 
sustaining. It has compounded their prob- 
lems. It has been wasteful. 
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Some countries blackmail the United 
States diplomatically to get aid by threaten- 
ing to ask Russia for help if Uncle Sam 
doesn't come through with the help. 

With few exceptions all phases of the 
foreign aid program add up to charity. The 
United States wants to help under-developed, 
needy countries. 

Charity is laudable. But if an individual's 
economic situation is tight it is reflected in 
his giving habits. 

If the foreign aid program were halted 
completely, the United States still would 
spend sizable amounts in help projects 
abroad. The United Nations—heavily sup- 
ported financially by the United States—has 
projects set up around the world. It covers 
areas of agriculture, population control and 
civic improvement. J 

Peace Corps workers are scattered around 
the globe, trying to help others help them- 
selves. 

Many American dollars find their way to 
peoples of other nations through individual 
and organizational philanthropy. 

To say the United States is losing its sense 
of charity if it reduces foreign aid output 
substantially is unfair. 


To say the United States would be wise to : 


put a realistic limit on foreign aid spending 
in the interest of a healthy economy would 
be more correct assessment of the facts. 

A sound American economy means con- 
tinued assistance for foreign nations that 
need help; a sick American economy will 
please no one. 


Rent-a-Commissioner Plan Proposed for 
Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
suggest a two-platoon system for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, but some 
thought should be given to filling the 
numerous vacancies occurring in Com- 
mission membership with some sem- 
blance of promptness. If no improve- 
ments in the pace of appointments can 
be devised then, perhaps, some kind of 
a rent-a-commissioner plan can be de- 


‘vised whereby one or two qualified and 


security cleared persons are on tap to fill 
in temporarily whilst the administration 
is dallying over a new appointment. 

There has been a vacancy on the five- 
man Commission since August 1 when 
Commissioner Samuel Nabrit resigned. 
The va¢ancy is now going into its fourth 
month. He had served for only 1 year, 
almost on the nose, There were 13 
months of vacancy in this commissioner- 
ship between his appointment in August 
1966, and the departure of his predeces- 
sor, Dr. Mary Bunting, who left June 30, 
1965, after serving for only a year and a 
day. There was a 6-month vacancy be- 
tween her service and that of her prede- 
cessor. Since January 1964, this member- 
ship on the AEC has been filled but 
slightly over half of the time. 

The functioning of this important 
agency, which controls expenditures each 
year amounting to about 82 ½ billion, in- 
escapably is chronically impaired by such 
extended periods of below-level man- 
ning. 
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AEC has the task of making non- 
weapons nuclear policy for the Nation. 
It administers the entire peacetime 
atomic activities of the country and 
oversees the national laboratories. It is 
responsible for the laboratories which are 
concerned with nuclear weapons re- 
search, development, and production. 
The Commission has many other impor- 
tant functions, not the least of which 
are to carry out a vast domestic and over- 
seas public information program which 
requires Commissioners to travel widely 
throughout the United States and the 
world. The problem of licensing and 
regulating ever-increasing numbers of 
nuclear power reactors is becoming ever 
more vital. 

The Commission’s tasks are such as to 
consume the full time/overtime attention 
of its full five-man membership at all 
times. This fact should become under- 
stood and appreciated by appointing au- 
thorities. 

The repeated vacancies on the Com- 
mission for lengthy periods appear to 
spring from two causes: First, lack of 
planning ahead and diligence in filling 
the posts; and, second, inattention to 
getting nominees who will serve for any 
length of time. 

In most cases it takes a new commis- 
sioner almost a year to learn his job and 
start carrying a full load. The time of 
more experienced commissioners is con- 
sumed in teaching him the ropes, Yet, in 
the case of Dr. Bunting, the administra- 
tion was fully aware she had no inten- 
tion of staying in Washington for more 
than a year. She only agreed to take the 
job on that basis, Apparently Dr. Nabrit 
was not even asked about his tenure in- 
tentions. During his confirmation he was 
questioned about it and said he was 
thinking only in terms of a year. He did 
agree to stay longer “if needed,” but his 
resignation after a year was accepted 
without complaint so far as I am aware. 


W. J. Raney, of Memphis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
Memphis lost one of its most valuable 
citizens with the death of W. J. Bill“ 
Raney, veteran police officer and nation- 
ally known criminologist. 

Bill Raney served his community for 
over 30 years on the police force before 
his retirement in 1955, after which he 
founded and headed his own private 
detective agency. 

While on the force, Bill Raney partici- 
pated in the capture of George “Machine 
Gun” Kelly in 1933. He was also respon- 
sible for the training of 2,000 rookie city 
policemen. 

He joined the Memphis police force 
in 1925 as a motorcycle policeman and 
was promoted to detective that same 
year. He was selected as a special in- 
vestigator for the Tennessee Bureau of 
Criminal Identification in 1958. 
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Raney was a veteran of both World 
Wars. He served as an enlisted man in the 
cavalry in 1917-18, volunteering when 
only 17. In 1943, he served as a first lieu- 
tenant instructor in the provost marshal 
general's school at Fort Custer, Mich., 
and then was sent overseas to serve in 
Brisbane and Sydney, Australia. He was 
promoted to captain and was named as- 
sistant provost marshal in charge of 
criminal investigation. 

In 1944 he served as provost marshal in 
Biak, Netherlands, East Indies, and 
helped set up the provost marshal's office 
and prisoner of war stockade in Leyte. 
In 1945 he was promoted to major and 
served as chief of police in Manila after 
its recapture. He became a lieutenant 
colonel in 1946 in the Active Reserves. 
He taught for 7 years in the sociology 
section of the extension school at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Bill Raney was a fine police officer, a 
true patriot, a citizen of Memphis whose 
contributions will long be remembered 
and who helped to make our community 
a better place for all our citizens. Mem- 
phis will miss Bill Raney, but we are 
glad that he was one of us, and his deeds 
will live on in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens, 


The Crisis in Confidence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, 

Oct. 28, 1967] 
THe Crisis IN CONFIDENCE 
(By Dumitru Dantelopol) 

WaSHINGTON.—The "crisis of confidence” 
that confronts President Johnson over Viet- 
mam could have been anticipated. It was 
almost certain to develop as soon as the Com- 
munists realized that they couldn’t win a 
Military victory. 

At that point the propaganda drums could 
be expected to beat a call to quarters“ for 
every doubter, pacifist, fellow traveller, dupe 
and dope. Make no mistake the men in Mos- 
cow, Peking, and Hanoi will not give up 
their dreams of conquest easily. They have 
Marshalied, encouraged, goaded and sold 
every conceivable argument to stop the 
United States before it crosses the threshold 
of victory, 

Communists are clever. Their word war is 
not a crude frontal attack it's an insidious 
Offensive that takes advantage of the tra- 
ditional American urge to help the underdog, 
to promote free and democratic government, 
to ald those in misery and want, to give 
even their worst enemy the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The topics are common — usually the bomb- 
ing, democracy, China, Greece, Latin Amer- 
lea. The arguments follow familiar patterns: 

Stop the bombing unconditionally and 
Start negotiations on the threshold of mili- 
tary victory. No one explains, of course, how 
they propose to get Communists to negoti- 
cat when they have flatly refused time after 


The Saigon government is dictatorial, The 
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elections last month, conducted In the midst 
of terror and intimidation, are dismissed. 

Red China and give it China's 
seat in the UN. Ignore the fact that that 
country doesn’t make sense anymore and 
is falling apart at the seam. 

Withdraw all support from the Greek gov- 
ernment and squeeze it until it topples. But 
don't discuss what will happen if chaos sets 
in in Athens. Don't discuss the fact that 
Communists are waiting for just an opening. 
Don't discuss Greece's strategic position in 
the Mediterranean and its value to our Sixth 
Fleet, 

How does one fight this 1967 parlor game? 

As President Johnson put it so well, he 
must ride the tiger.” 

He must keep hammering away at the real 
stakes involved, the real nature of this con- 
test, 

No one likes to send bombers over North 
Vietnam; no one likes sometimes autocratic 
actions of the men in Saigon; no one likes 
the fact that China and its 750 million peo- 
ple are isolated from the mainstream of 
world conversation; no one likes the fact 
that constitutional democracy in Greece sank 
to such depths that military men regarded 
a coup as the only alternative to chaos, 

But in each of these situations there is 
chance for improvement. 

There is a promise of daylight and hope 
at the end of dark tunnels. 

Would there be any hope if we surrendered 
the people of South Vietnam to Communist 
terror, if we permitted a paranoic Peking 
regime to set fire to what is left of the UN, 
if we abandoned Greece, tore a huge hole in 
NATO and gave the Russians their long- 
sought gateway to the Mediterranean? 

It’s better to ride the tiger than to jump 
off and be devoured. a 


Riots at Taxpayers’ Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, riots will 
not cease until the profit from riots and 
violence is removed. t 

Now we learn that the insurance com- 
panies, who have already suffered un- 
necessary losses from the freedom to 
riot—losses already reflected in your in- 
surance premiums—are asking the Fed- 
eral Government to share the damage 
loss from civil disorder. 

In other words, the taxpayers of the 
United States are being asked to under- 
mue the insurance company losses from 

ots. 


And the insurors are probably right 
the Federal Government has handcuffed 
our police officers, encouraged civil dis- 
obedience, and all but subsidized riots 
and violence through many Federal 
agencies. . 


The only trouble is that the Federal 
Government has no funds to underwrite 
riot losses—the Federal Government is 
the taxpayer, and any such move is but 
another move against taxpayers by in- 
creasing taxes. 

But the taxpaying people did not de- 
stroy the law—the people have never 
voted on, nor given their approval to 
riots and violence. 
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The door to Pandora's box was opened 
by the unelected Federal judges. 

Why not then a simple solution—as- 
sess the political judiciary for the riot 
losses and let the black-robed judges 
come up with the $42 billion losses oc- 
casioned through their progressive at- 
tacks on law and order, 

I insert the feature article of William 
Reddig, Jr., from the Washington Sun- 
day Star for November 12, in the RECORD 
for all to read: 

UNITED STATES CALLED ON TO AID IN MEETING 
Rror INSURANCE RISKS 
(By William Reddig, Jr.) ¢ 

The specter of further urban ghetto riots 
haunting them, members of the insurance 
industry told a presidential panel here last 
week that the federal government must share 
the risks of civil disorder. 

“There is little to indicate that urban 
social unrest is subsiding,” said Seymour E. 
Smith, senior vice president of the Travelers 
Insurance Companies of Hartford. “However 
removed it may be, there appears to be a 
very real possibility of more rioting in the 
future—including the possibility that such 
could be massively planned rather than spon- 
taneous—with resulting damage that con- 
ceivably be measured in billions of dollars. 

It is believed that time is of the essence 
and that a program of federal reinsurance is 
needed—and is needed now.” 

His plea for the government to stand be- 
hind the $42 billion property and liability in- 
surance industry was echoed by nearly a 
dozen other insurance executives appearing 
at two days of hearings before the Advisory 
Panel on Insurance in Riot Affected Areas. 
The seven-man panel, headed by Gov. Rich- 
ard J. Hughes of New Jersey, was set up to 
counsel the president’s commission on civil 
disorders created in the wake of the Detroit 
riots. 

The panel is expected to file a report next 
month. It already has developed a plan which 
would involve the pooling of riot risks by the 
companies. 

Insured losses in last summer's riots, which 
included Newark and Detroit, are estimated 
at $100 million, with uninsured losses be- 
tween $25 million and $100 million. 

Once an urban area has been hit by a riot, 
businessmen often can't get insurance against 
property damages, Robert C. Moot, head of 
the Small Business Administration, told the 
panel. Insurance is either not offered in a riot 
potential area or offered on prohibitive 
terms, he said. 

Moot noted that, in the two years since 
riots in the Watts section of Los Angeles, 
rates for property coverage have doubled, 
with some estimates showing a 300 to 500 
percent increase. 

The tentative plan of the panel would call 
upon the insurance industry to bear to the 
limit of its resources” the costs of the pro- 
gram. To ease the burden, taxes on reserves 
in the pools would be eased. The states would 
provide reinsurance, and if the cost rose 
above their resources, then the federal gov- 
ernment might step in. 

Industry plans put more emphasis on the 
federal role. T. Lawrence Jones, president of 
the American Insurance Association, present- 
ed an eight-point program which had govern- 
ment reinsurance as “an absolutely essential 
ingredient.” The association represents 170 
stock property and casualty companies. 

Another basic element would be use of an 
“urban areas inspection plan,” which requires 
that buildings to be insured be inspected 
before a turndown can be made. Pool insur- 
ance might cover those that don’t pass. 

He failed to back a tax deferral scheme 
now. 

“It will provide no immediate funds to pay 
riot losses which we are now facing and 
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which we may have to face in the months 
ahead,” Jones claimed. 

Suggestions also were made that insurance 
company funding pools might pay the gov- 
ernment a premium for the reinsurance pro- 
tection, bringing in $50 million to $100 mil- 
lion a year, The reinsurance should apply 
only for riot-related losses- which were in 
excess of 3 percent of the premium volume 
of the pool companies combined. 

A slightly different plan was set before the 
panel by Paul S. Wise, general manager of 
the American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
which represents 122 mutual companies. He 
urged that an Interstate Civil Disorder Rein- 
surance Facility be created. 

The facility, operating as a reinsurance 
body, would get its funding from payments 
by the states based on the amount of prop- 
erty imsurance premiums written in each 
state. Wise suggested that the money might 
be raised by a special civil disorder assess- 
ment on all property insurance policies in a 
state. The cost could be less than $1 a year 
per homeowner, 

Pooling of losses would allow states to 
handle up to $150 million in civil disorder 
losses in any one year, he said. Beyond that, 
the unit should be able to borrow from the 


treasury. 

Moot argued that focusing the program 
Just on riot-prone areas would bring higher 
premiums there. If the program was spread 
out through the cities, insurance costs would 
come down within reach of the small busi- 
nessmen, he said. 

In addition to Hughes, members of the 
panel include former Gov. William W. Scran- 
ton of Pennsylvania, vice chairman; Walter 
Washington, mayor of the District; Aubrey A. 
Roberts, president of the Reliance Insurance 
Co, of Philadelphia; Frank Farwell, president 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Bos- 
ton; George S. Harris, president of the Na- 
tional Insurance Association of Chicago, and 
Frank Wozencraft, assistant attorney general, 
office of legal counsel, Department of Justice. 


Government and Industry: Research and 
Development Partners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time I have believed that great benefits 
might be attained through more wide- 
spread use of cooperative arrangements 
between the public and the private sec- 
tor for the joint conduct of scientific re- 
search and development. 

Obviously, I am not referring to the 
development of new products or studies 
into specific proprietary problems. What 
I have in mind is research which is of 
general interest to an entire industry or 
which is important to the Nation’s broad 
technological posture. 

One outstanding example of what can 
be done is the research associate pro- 
gram of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, It is not unusual for Government 
scientists and engineers to spend time in 
& university laboratory or a private re- 
search institute o get experience in spe- 
cialized fields. The National Bureau of 
Standards, however, has put a new twist 
on this familiar pattern. Under the re- 
search associate program, scientists and 
engineers from industry and technical 
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trade associations come into NBS labora- 
tories and work for a year or longer, 
right alongside their Federal colleagues. 
The parent organization of the research 
associate pays his salary. The only re- 
quirements are that the research be of 
broad interest to both Government and 
industry, and that the results be made 
widely available to everyone through 
publication. i - 

The benefits go both ways. Research 
associates and their sponsors get re- 
search results and new work experience 
using Government research facilities, 
and the Government gets important re- 
search performed which probably could 
not be undertaken with Federal funds 
alone. As a side benefit, Government and 
industry get a new appreciation of the 
other’s problems and point of view. This 
plan might well serve as a model for fu- 
ture cooperation in other fields of in- 
terest. 

— — 


VFW Post No. 49 Supports Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Robert L. Bullard Post No. 
49, Veterans of Foreign Wars, located at 
Mobile, Ala., has adopted a resolution in 
support of a policy of victory in Viet- 
nam. 

The resolution expresses the feeling 
that the armed services must be given 
greater leeway for using their resources 
to attain a military success. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am proud to be a member of Post 
No. 49 and I share the feeling expressed 
in the resolution. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the United States of America is 
engaged in a Military Conflict in Vietnam, 
Robert L. Bullard Post No. 49 VFW urges a 
military victory in the War in Vietnam with- 
out further delay. and 

Whereas, the membership of Robert L. 
Bullard Post No. 49 believe that we have suf- 
ficient manpower, firepower and hardware 
in Vietnam to win provided all military tar- 
gets in North Vietnam are made available 
for our troops to strike, and 

Whereas, we feel that the Commander in 
Chief should remove current restrictions 
Placed on field commanders and give the 
Commanders a clear mission to WIN the 
conflict. And that civilian direction of the 
conflict by Sect. of Defense and the State 
Department be terminated and, 

Whereas, our membership Is limited to 
Veterans of the Armed Forces who have 
served the United States of America on 
foreign soil during Wartime, It is in the 
spirit of patriotism and loyalty to our coun- 
try that we feel compelled to sound off and 
speak out when we see our fighting forces 
gagged in the field of combat with a NO WIN 
policy and handicapped by civilian directed 
whims and political considerations. and 

Whereas, we do not question WHY we are 
in Vietnam or HOW we got there, for that 
is a matter of responsibility on the shoulders 
of our duly elected leadership, who must 
answer to the American people, and of course 
when history is written let us hope that this 
matter will be factually and truthfully re- 
corded. 
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Be it resolved, by the membership of Rob- 
ert L. Bullard Post No. 49 Veterans of For- 
eign Wars at a regular Post meeting held on 
28 September 1967 in Mobile, Alabama, that 
the Generals and Admirals be allowed to win 
this war and bring our fighting forces home. 
When this is done then will come the time 
for our diplomats and politicians to enter 
the stage. 

This resolution was adopted by Robert L. 
Bullard Post No. 49 on 28 September 1967. 

F. Maurice DRAIN, 
Commander. 
CLARK W. BOOTH, 
Adjutant. 


Indiana University Enforces Campus 
Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the last few 
weeks have seen what is almost an 
epidemic of bad manners and disgraceful 
conduct on the part of a small, noisy 
minority of students at many college 
campuses across the country. Sup- 
posedly acting in the name of “free 
speech” and “dissent,” the rights and 
privileges of the rest of the student com- 
munity have been abridged and common 
courtesy to university visitors has been 
ignored. 

It is nothing less than ridiculous to see 
those who have not as yet made any 
contributions to society, and many of 
whom are being supported by their par- 
ents and the American taxpayer, at- 
tempt by force and violence to dictate 
university and national policies, disrupt 
academic routine, and enforce their will 
on the majority of their fellow students. 

Indiana University, my alma mater, 
suffered two such outbreaks recently. A 
disruptive “sit-in” against job recruiters 
from Dow Chemical Co., because Dow 
makes napalm—one-half of 1 percent 
of its total volume of business—was first, 
then when Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
appeared he was jeered and insulted 
when he attempted to speak. 

I am proud to be able to say that the 
officials and student body at Indiana 
University took instant and correct steps 
to right these wrongs. The following edi- 
torials— Discipline on the Campus,” 
from the Indianapolis Star, of Novem- 
ber 11, 1967, and “The Majority Speaks” 
from the Indianapolis News on the same 
day, describe what was done: 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, Noy, 11, 
1967] 


\ 


DISCIPLINE ON THE CAMPUS 


Indiana University has taken a wise and 
healthy move in disciplining the 40-odd stu- 
dents who demonstrated with a rowdy “sit- 
in” against Dow Chemical Company re- 
cruiters on the campus. 

We commend I.U. President Elvis J. Stahr, 
Dean of Students Robert H. Shaffer and other 
university administrators for their sound 
Judgment and quick action in enforcing rules 
made to preserve order and protect the rights 
and safety of students, faculty and visitors 
at this tax-supported state institution. 

The students involved, possibly taking a 
cue from the intellectual rabble rousers at 
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Berkeley and other hot-beds of the New Left, 
seem to have considered themselves above 
and beyond the law. s 

It should be clear to them now that they 
are not. 

Two students and a policeman were in- 
jured in the outbreak at the IU. School of 
Business where the protest was staged be- 
cause Dow makes napalm used in the Viet- 
nam war. Thirty-five persons were arrested, 
27 of them students. 

The Dean of Students Is placing on critical 
disciplinary probation approximately 40 of 
those who took part in the fray, and warn- 
ing them that if they break the rules again 
they will be suspended immediately and 
steps will be taken toward their permanent 
expulsion. 

Shaffer warned that future demonstrators 
who break the rules will be suspended at 
Once and that if their actions disrupt uni- 
e process, they face permanent expul- 
sion. 

He also warned that prompt discipline 
awaits any future offenders. 

He emphasized that he will not drop 
Charges against those arrested because of 
conflicting evidence which he said should be 
heard fully in court. The future of those 
Students awaits the results of their trials and 
action of the Student Conduct Committee. 

Radical critics will howl: “Oppression! 
Students who disagree with the U.S. Viet- 
Mam war policy or do not share majority 
Views are being persecuted, muzzled, stripped 
Of their rights of free speech and assembly.” 

This is nonsense. 

The I. U. rebels can go on making speeches, 
Painting signs, peacefully picketing, print- 
ing and passing out their propaganda, march- 
ing, talking, getting names on petitions and 
doing just about anything else so long as 
they do not break the rules laid down for all 
ee and the laws which everyone must 
Obey. 

Most Hoosiers will applaud loudly the I. U. 
administration's disciplining of the delin- 
Quents and setting up hard-line policies for 
dealing with students who may be toying 
With the idea of unleashing campus anarchy 
and brawling in the future. 

A university is supposed to be a place of 
learning and research, not a sanctuary for 
adolescent revolutionists. 

We can say with pride and knowledge that 
most I. U. students are serious, alert, imagina- 
tive young people, with above average intel- 
ligence and energy and a healthy salting of 
humor, who are increasing the value of their 
Own lives—and who are going to make excit- 
ing contributions to Indiana's and America's 
future. 

We hope that the administrators of other 
Universities and colleges in the state and na- 
tion will follow IL. Us example of keeping the 
rowdy minority of rule-breakers and scoffilaws 
firmly in hand. 


From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, 
Nov. 11, 1967] 
THE Masorrry SPEAKS 

The minority of Indiana University stu- 
dents who insulted Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk as he sought to present the administra- 
tion's views on Vietnam has more than had 
its say. 

Now the majority of I. U. students has 
spoken, too. 

In a petition of apology presented to Sec- 
Tetary Rusk, more than 14,000 students ex- 
pressed regrets for the disturbance caused by 
“a small minority of individuals who forgot 
temporarily what it means to be part of a 
University.” y 

The apology, handed to Rusk personally 
by two leaders of the petition drive, reads: 
“We the undersigned would like to express 
Our deep regret and sincere apologies for the 
great discourtesies shown by certain mem- 
bers of the university community at the 
time of the visit of the secretary of state 
of the United States to Indiana University. 
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“The right of free speech has long been a 
tradition at I. U., but this does not include 
the deprivation of the right of others to lis- 
ten. We must strive to perpetuate this tradi- 
tion.” 

The students who insulted Rusk numbered 
no more than a few hundred. The fact that 
14,000 students signed the apology is impres- 
sive evidence that most young people remain 
unconvinced by the fanaticism of the “new 
left." 


Need for United States To Improve Trade 
Relations With Latin American Coun- 
tries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL - 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that a sound, stable economy is the 
only base upon which a viable political 
organization can thrive. This is particu- 
larly true of our Latin American neigh- 
bors. 

A very important way that the United 
States can contribute to the growth and 
stabilization of the Latin American coun- 
tries is through a wide program of trade. 
A recent editorial from Diario Las Amer- 
icas, which has long been in the fore- 
front advocating strengthening and bet- 
terment of United States-Latin Ameri- 
can relations suggests the need for great- 
er emphasis within the United States for 
developing its inter-American trade rela- 
tions: 

THe PRICE oF THE Basic Propucrs FROM 
LATIN AMERICA IN THE UNITED STATES 


One of the most effective ways for the 
United States to help the Latin American 
countries in their development is the good 
price that is paid in the American market 
for the basic products exported by the sister 
nations of the Hemisphere. 

The Government and commerce leaders of 
the United States should carefully study, 
with a sense of international justice and with 
the marked desire to strengthen hemispheric 
solidarity, everything related to inter-Ameri- 
can trade. If the countries could receive 
reasonable income from the basic products 
they export to the great American market, 
they could derive many benefits from that 
traffic. On the other hand, the United States 
would also benefit because, in one way or the 
other, by increasing Latin America’s eco- 
nomic capacity, its exports to that region of 
the world would be more. And though it is 
true that those countries may buy in other 
markets, it is equally true that they are 
within the zone of American influence and 
that; therefore, the greater part of the com- 
mercial exchange would be done within the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Latin American nations pay high prices 
for merchandise manufactured in the United 
States. Therefore, the Latin American na- 
tions contribute to the maintenance of a 
high standard of living in this gigantic 
North American country. And logical and fair 
is that if Latin America pays high prices for 
articles produced by the United States in- 
dustries, it should also place its basic prod- 
ucts in this market at prices that would allow 
an economic situation compatible with mod- 
ern progress. The more money the mentioned 
nations may get from their trade with the 
United States, the greater will be the pur- 
chases they will make in this American 
market. 
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Many times it can be asserted that much 
more important than the direct economic aid 
through the Alliance for Progress or other 
similiar collective or individual projects, is 
the purchase at fair prices of the basic prod- 
uccts that the Latin American communities 
export to the United States. 

In the United States should be created a 
transcendental and firm awareness of the 
importance of trade relations in the Inter- 
American field. And when it may perhaps 
prove necessary to do a small sacrifice—by 
the way a very relative one—in behalf of a 
good price for the Latin American basic 
product, that small sacrifice should be done 
in the conviction that something positive, 
convenient for all, is being done. And it 
should not be forgotten that the American 
market, through its exports, benefits from 
the greater buying capacity of the men- 
tioned countries. 7 


Soviet Fleet Growth Alarms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union is developing a growing 
challenge to naval and maritime leader- 
ship which is evidenced by almost every 
yardstick. 

Soviet submarine forces and surface 
fleets continue to be improved in quality. 
Recent reports even disclose that the 
U.S. S. R. is building its first aircraft 
carrier. 

Soviet naval missiles of all types are 
being improved in both quantities and 
in quality. And on October 21, 1967, it 
was a Soviet-built patrol boat in the 
Egyptian Navy which sank an Israel ship 
with a Soviet-built missile. 

A recent editorial in the Glendale, 
Calif., News-Press calls attention to the 
fact that throughout the world the So- 
viet naval presence is increasingly noted 
and felt. Patrols by Soviet naval units 
are increasingly extended farther from 
the U.S. S. R. 

The alarming growth and extended in- 
fluence exerted by surface and submarine 
units of the Soviet Navy and also by the 
Soviet maritime fleet should provide a 
warning, because, as the editorial says: 

The warning to the United States of 
America is as clear as a ship's bell or the 
sounding of “general quarters” to face the 
enemy at sea. 


I commend to the Members the edi- 
torial from the Glendale News-Press of 
November 4, 1967, which follows: 

SOVIET FLEET GROWTH ALARMS 

To call the Soviet fleet build-up “mari- 
time aspirations” is almost euphemistic. The 
current and determined increase in the 
strength of the Soviet navy is a demonstra- 
tion of belligerence. 

The staid term is used by Jane's Fighting 
Ships in its 70th annual report on world 
naval strengths to describe the expansionist 
Red fieet. The lack of drama in the observa- 
tions should not mislead us. 

These Soviet “maritime aspirations” are . 
also described as a navy “on the move as 
never before.” Says Jane's: “It is evident 
that the Soviet navy will for years to come 
be a force to be reckoned with, deployed on a 
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worldwide scale and capable of exerting a 
strong maritime influence on universal 
affairs.” 

While the United States Navy. relies on a 
battle fleet which has seen little in the way 
of modern “maritime aspirations” out of the 
Pentagon, and a Merchant Marine which is 
in the doldrums, the Russians are enlarg- 
ing both fleets. 

“The Soviet Union is expanding her Mer- 
chant Fleet on an unprecedented scale,” 
says Jane's. It is also “increasing the num- 
ber of paramilitary ships and the number 
of auxiliaries thinly disguised as commercial, 
fishing, hydrographic and research ships.” 

Since 1958 the Soviet Union has advanced 
from 21st to 5th place among the maritime 
nations. That ts an indication of the Reds’ 
objective, 

The warning to the United States of Amer- 
ica is as clear as a ship's bell or the sound- 
ing of “general quarters” to face the enemy 
at sea. 


Soldier-Public Relations Up in Brong- 
Ahafo 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Daily Graphic of October 
26, 1967: 

SOLDIER-PUBLIC RELATION Ur IN BRONG- 
AHAFO 


From time immemorial, soldiers have been 
regarded by the public as bullies, 

In the cities, where soldiers are not strang- 
ers to the inhabitants, the story is however, 
a little different. But in the rural areas where 
they are seen once in a while and sometimes 
for specific purposes, people are scared and 
agitated whenever they see soldiers in their 
midst. 

At certain places, people playing draughts 
under trees along the streets abandon their 
game and retire to their houses as soon as 
they see soldiers approaching, though, the 
soldiers have no intention of interfering with 
their games. 

Other civiilans, too, keep mute during ar- 
guments or debates on current topics as soon 
as soldiers enter into the debate. 

FACTORS 


While these factors result from abject ig- 
norance on the part of some members of the 
public, some soldiers are also blamable be- 
cause since they know that they are feared, 
they usually take the law into their own 
hands and with, or without the least provo- 
cation, perpetrate acts of brutality on people 
in the rural areas. 

The usual accusations are that in the rural 
areas, young men who are unlucky to clash 
with soldiers over women at night clubs are 
often beaten up severely. 

While these allegations are yet to be in- 
vestigated and believed or rejected as un- 
tenable, there are stories that actual bru- 
talities and intimidations were often per- 
petrated by some members of the army on 
people in some parts of the rural areas im- 
mediately after the coup. 

Those incidents are still imprinted on the 
minds of those who, for one reason or the 
other, became victims or witnesses to those 
acts. Therefore, to these people, soldiers con- 
stitute a nuisance in their community. 

This is why “Abongo Omo," of the Sunyani 
army barracks should be commended for its 
unique operations being carried out in some 
parts of the Brong-Ahafo Region. 
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“Abongo Omo" consists of 40 members of 
the Third Battalion Infantry of the Ghana 
Army stationed at Sunyani. 

RELATIONS 

These Abongos,“ under Lieutenant Larbi 
Okyere, have been detailed to “whitewash” 
(Omo) the relations between the soldiers 
(Abongo), and the civilian public in the 
rural areas by going to the people, mingling 
with them, dwelling among them, and assist- 
ing them in their day-to-day deliberations 
so that the public may feel that soldiers are 
not bullies as they mistakenly take them to 
be but they are friends and saviours in the 
real sense. 

It is interesting to learn that “Abongo 
Omo” has already participated in the con- 
struction of school blocks for the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and the Catholic missions at 
Teppa during communal labour days, Fur- 
thermore, “Abongo Omo” assisted workers of 
the state farms corporation at Ayerede on 
the Nkoranza-Ejura motor road in harvesting 
the corporation's 300-acre maize farm. 

According to Lieutenant Larbi Okyere his 
men are not only limiting their activities to 
the construction of school blocks and har- 
vesting of maize. He explained that they are 
prepared to undertake any projects which the 
inhabitants of places they would visit would 
be undertaking. \ 

This exercise has actually achieved high 
dividends in the region and is worthy of emu- 
lation. in the other regions where people do 
not see eye to eye with soldiers, 

CREDIT 

But if there is any commendation or credit, 
it must go to Lieutenant-Colonel H. D, 
Twum-Barima, Commanding Officer of the 
army at Sunyani. For it was Lt. Col. Twum- 
Barima who mooted the idea when he was 
chairman for the region’s committee of ad- 
ministration. : 

He feels that a nation's defense against ex- 
ternal or internal aggression lies on the 
shoulders of her army. The purpose of main- 
talning any army is to guarantee the pro- 
tection of a nation and its people. 

It is therefore out of the way for the very 
people who are being protected by the soldiers 
to think that their pretectors are rather 
arch-enemies and should be avoided like the 
plague, 

The operations of “Abongo Omo” in Brong- 
Ahafo have proved successful in all aspects 
and have further improved the relations be- 
tween the civilian public and the soldiers. 


Charge of the Vet Brigade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, last 
Saturday, November 11, we commemo- 
rated Veterans Day. The attached edi- 
torial, which appeared in the-Suburban 
Life, a publication serving numerous 
suburbs in the Chicago area, is a very 
timely and thought-provoking commen- 
tary which I insert in the Recor» at this 
point: 


CHARGE OF THE VET BRIGADE 
Disgraceful and treasonable demonstra- 
tions have been held throughout this nation 
to protest our involvement in Vietnam. Un- 
washed, unshaven kooks with their female 
counterparts have been shown in their plac- 
ard carrying and rabble rousing escapades 

on television and in the news media. 
There is the right to dissent; there is no 
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right to preach sedition which has been giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy. Commu- 
nists, including the Viet Cong, have seized 
the latter type of demonstrations for propa- 
ganda and to prolong the war. 

Veterans who feel they have ended their 
service couldn't be more mistaken, More than 
20 million of them should be a big nucleus 
around which pressure for law enforcement 
and patriotism should be built. 

If Veterans’ Day hasn’t lost its meaning 
and if we are to prevent further subversion 
at home the veterans, with the support of 
the populace, should take the lead in silenc- 
ing the seditionists who would destroy them 
and the freedoms for which they shed their 
blood. 

We should have a charge of the vet brigade. 


Victory in the Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, during his 
short time in the Senate, the Honorable 
Howarp H. Baker, JR., of Tennessee, has 
demonstrated himself to be one of the 

most outstanding Members of that body. 
I take great pride in the fact that Sena- 
tor Baker is from my congressional dis- 
trict, and his father and mother both 
formerly represented my district in the 
House of Representatives. I would like to 
call my colleagues’ attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post on November 10, 1967, which refiects 
well upon Senator Baker's ability and 
leadership, as follows: 

VICTORY IN THE SENATE 


The Senate's rejection of the discredited 
conference report on the congressional dis- 
tricting bill was a major victory for good gov- 
ernment and common sense. It was also a 
great achievement for two promising young 
men in the Senate—Edward M. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts and Howard H. Baker Jr. of 
Tennessee. The fact that the Senate re- 
sponded to the call of these two younger Sen- 
ators by a whopping vote of 55 to 22 may hold 
a good deal of significance for the future. é 

The vote was also in very considerable 
measure intended as a rebuke to Senator 
Ervin and the other senior conferees who 
betrayed the policy that the Senate had ap- 
proved. This, too, is a salutary outcome, The 
Senate had passed the Kennedy bill in pref- 
erence to the loose and unsatisfactory ver- 
sion that had come out of the Judiciary 
Committee. The conferees designated to rep- 
resent the Senate had an obligation to sup- 
pert that bill in the negotiations with the 
House. Instead, those conferees (with the 
exception of Mr. Kennedy himself) discarded 
the Senate bill and fought in conference for 
the discredited provisions which the Senate 
had repudiated. 

Their action was a bid for legislative an- 
archy. It threw down the principle of major- 
ity control and asserted a minority right to 
substitute personal preferences for the will 
of the Senate, That crude distortion of dem- 
ocratic principle could not have been allowed 
to stand without gravely impairing the ca- 
pacity of the Senate to function as a legis- 
lative body. The Senate could not have bowed 
to this sabotage without exposing itself to 
lusty contempt. 

We wish the Senate had followed up this 
remarkable victory by sending the bill back 
to conference with a new set of conferees, 
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Willing to stand by the Senate bill. Such 
a group would probably have had little diff- 
culty in working out a compromise with like- 
minded conferees from the House. Instead, 
the Senate passed (as a rider to a private 
Citizenship bill) a prohibition on the election 
Of Congressmen at large. 

We think this restriction is desirable so 
Tar as it goes. In their zeal to protect the 
rights of voters, courts should not resort to 
the undemocratic at-large-election device in 
any circumstances. Congress may well abol- 
ish this penalty for the failure of the states 
to equalize their congressional districts. If 
this rider is approved by the House, the 
courts could not order states to elect their 
representatives at large in the absence of 
valid district lines. In order to get a consti- 
tutional districting when the legislatures fall 
to provide it, the courts themselves would 
have to draw the district lines. 

The major task of setting up districting 
Standards for the states still remains. Un- 
fortunately, the notable defeat of an inept 
and mischievous districting bill is not equiv- 
alent to the enactment of a good one. Pre- 
sumably that major task will now have to 
Wait until next year, but it should be vigor- 
Ously pursued until the equivalent of the 
Kennedy bill has been written into law. 


Milwaukee Bank Promotes Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, 6 years 
Ago the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
of Milwaukee, began a vigorous effort to 
expand and improve its international 

ing services. 

This effort was aimed at assisting Wis- 
Consin industry in the development and 
expansion of export markets. The meas- 
Ure of its success can be seen in the dra- 
Matic increase in the volume of export 
financing by the bank. It increased from 
75 million in 1963 to $71.4 million in 

6. 

This achievement received national 

Tecognition a few days ago when the 

Wisconsin National Bank was 
awarded the President's E“ Award for 
€xport expansion. It was my privilege 
to be present at the award ceremony in 
the Office of Secretary of Commerce, 
Alexander B. Trowbridge. The E“ 
Award was accepted by Mr. Joseph W. 
Simpson, board chairman of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank. 

In order to expand exports, the bank 
took a number of important steps 

It dramatically expanded its staff and 
facilities in the area of international 

ing. 

To: help customers receiye more rapid 
payment for the export shipment, it in- 

uced a factoring service which en- 
abled an individual firm to liquidate its 
Current export receivables through sales 
to the bank at competitive rates. 

In order to provide better service for 
export customers, the bank created its 
eee exchange trading depart- 

en 


In order to stay close to worldwide 
Money market developments, it opened a 
Tepresentative office in New York in 1964 
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and another in London in 1965. These 
offices, in addition to providing up-to- 
date reports on money matters, have been 
useful in developing foreign contacts for 
customers and in uncovering export op- 
portunities. 

In addition, the bank has used its ex- 
panded staff to disseminate among Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin corporations a 
wide variety of information concerning 
export markets and economic conditions 
abroad. This effort includes an active 
advertising campaign designed to bring 
the services of the bank to the attention 
of exporters and potential exporters. 

Officers of the bank have traveled to 
other cities in Wisconsin to inform 
smaller firms of the opportunities which 
exist in the export market. They also 
have participated in a number of promo- 
tional functions in Milwaukee designed 
to foster foreign trade. 

As previously noted, this vigorous 
campaign has paid off, for the bank, for 
our Wisconsin industries, and certainly, 
for our Nation in the form of expanded 
exports and a plus for our trade and 
payments balances. 

This success story demonstrates once 
again the “go-getter” attitude of our 
community’s business and financial 
leaders. I have confidence in their abil- 
ity to use to the fullest those new export 
opportunities which the Kennedy round 
agreements will make possible. I am con- 
fident too of further accomplishments 
by the First Wisconsin National Bank in 
the export field during the months 
ahead. 

At this time I would like to include 
in the Rrecorp the citation which was in- 
cluded with the “E” Award to the First 
Wisconsin National Bank: 

THE CITATION 

“The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee has undertaken aggressive ac- 
tion to promote exports from Wisconsin 
through a substantially expanded network 
of foreign correspondent banks. Also by pro- 
viding international finance expertise and 
factoring services, establishment of a foreign 
exchange trading department, and wide dis- 
semination of export trade opportunities, the 
Bank has stimulated interest in, and fur- 
nished vital tools for, increased foreign trade. 
These resourceful export promotion efforts 
reflect credit on the management and staff 
of First Wisconsin and on the American free 
enterprise system.” 


The American Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following: 

THE American Dream 
(Lawrence Welk Introduction) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am just as dis- 
turbed as you are about the amount of un- 
favorable publicity given to the youth of 
our nation, Working with so many young 
people on our show, I am very much im- 
pressed with their fine attitude and dedica- 
tion to their work. 
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I would like to introduce a young man 
who feels very much like I do about our 
younger generation. He is Dick Capen, a 
neighbor of ours from down Escondido way 
near our Country Club Village, 

Dick is director of public affairs for the 
Copley Newspapers, and a winner of two 
Freedoms Foundation awards. Recently, he 
was also named San Diego’s Outstanding 
Young Man of the Year. 

Ladies and gentleman, Dick Capen. 

Thank you, Mr. Welk, I very much ap- 
preciate this opportunity of being with you 
and your many friends tonight, ` 

As Mr. Welk mentioned, there are many 
Ane things occurring among young people 
in America and we can be very proud of 
their accomplishments. 

So, tonight I would like to share with you 
some of my thoughts about our country 
not what is wrong with America, but rather 
what Is right with it. 

I think we make a serious mistake when 
we judge the entire younger generation by 
the irresponsible acts of a few. Most of the 
young people you and I know are responsible 
and conscientious. They have a deep sense 
of morality and common decency. They also 
study hard and participate, effectively, in 
many worthwhile community projects. 

So, you and I have every reason to have 
confidence in their energy and determina- 
tion. Naturally, all of us are concerned about 
our country's problems of crime and im- 
morality. Certainly, we all criticize those who 
demand their rights but refuse any responsi- 
bilities. 

However, let's emphasize the fine work of 
the millions of patriotic young Americans 
who are accepting their obligations. Most re- 
spect the fact that our forefathers came 
here with an abiding faith in themselves 
and, for the most part, nothing more. 

They dreamed of building a better life 
for themselves—just as we do today. Most 
succeeded, not by demanding something for 
nothing, but by working to earn for them- 
selves. 

Today's young people have this same po- 
tential for self-reliance. They appreciate how 
fortunate we are to have been born in Amer- 
ica, free to bulld our futures as our talents 
permit. 

Let's remember that America is great to- 
day, not because of what anyone else has 
done for us, but rather because of what we 
have done for ourselves. 

In short, this is the American Dream. This 
is the ideal that bullt our nation. This also 
is the dream that Abraham Lincoln cher- 
ished. By sheer determination, he rose above 
poverty and ignorance and, today, Lincoln's 
name is immortal—not because he was born 
in a log cabin, but because he got out of it. 

Our children, today, can live by this very 
same dream if you and I are willing to pre- 
serve it for them, realizing that America’s 
freedom is never free. 


The Table Is Beginning To Turn on 
President Johnson’s Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that a quick and easy way to get 
a headline is to criticize the President. 

Many opportunists, promoting them- 
selves and their special interests, have 
played this criticism-for-the-sake-of- 
publicity game for all it is worth. And 
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for a long time, they have gone unchal- 
lenged. 

However, there are signs that this 
cozy game is getting more difficult to 
play. Lately, other voices are being 
raised defending in print the often un- 
fair and vitriolic attacks upon President 
Johnson that question not only his judg- 
ment and wisdom, but his honesty and 
patriotism as well. 

Now, a growing number of columnists 
and editorial writers are challenging 
the motives and wisdom of some of these 
irresponsible Presidential critics. 

I, for one, rejoice in this development. 
For if those who seek to malign the 
President through sensational press re- 
leases know that they are going to be 
challenged by more responsible voices, 
perhaps they will think twice before at- 
tempting to pick up some easy publicity. 

I might add that some of the Repub- 
lican Presidential contenders are also 
learning that reckless attacks bring 
prompt publicity one day, but some 
pointed ‘editorials and uncomfortable 
questions on the next and succeeding 
days. 

Yes, the press will print these attacks 
because it makes news and helps to sell 
papers. But the press is absolutely right 
in following up by asking of the Presi- 
dent’s critics just what exactly do they 
propose as alternatives to what they 
criticize? 

And it is this question—perhaps more 
than any other—that has made many a 
belligerent, self-righteous critic look 
pretty meek indeed. 

I insert into the Recorp a sampling of 
press reaction to some of the criticism 
we have been hearing, that asks some 
good questions of those so quick to criti- 
cize: 


From the Carolina Times, Durham, N.C, 
Oct. 21, 1967] 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POLITICAL EXECUTIONERS 


The hatchet men of the Democratic party, 
both in the north as well as in the south, 
have apparently already sharpened their in- 
struments of destruction and are awaiting 
orders to the political execution of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. It is only nec- 
essary for one to keep his eyes on the daily 
press to know the direction in which the po- 
litical winds are blowing. In the south, as 
well as the north, the principal reason given 
for the “get- Johnson” conspiracy will be the 
Vietnam war. It should be plain, however, to 
even the most stupid among us, that the real 
reason behind the “get Johnson” movement 
is his effort to raise the overall status of the 
Negro citizens of this nation. Thus the Viet- 
nam war will only be used as the curtain be- 
hind which the dirty work will be plotted and 
carried out. 

As one watches the moves of the political 
executioners, within and out the Democratic 
party, it will be interesting to note how many 
Negroes of consequence will be sucked into 
aiding and abetting the heinous attempt 
to politically execute the greatest presiden- 
tial benefactor the Negro has had since Ab- 
raham Lincoln. What Lincoln did in freeing 
Negroes from slavery cost him in his life. 

Certainly no loyal American citizen of 
sound mind fs happy at the cost of the Viet- 
nam war in American lives and dollars. We 
think, however, there is more at stake than 
at first meets the eye of the conflict in which 
this nation is now engaged, as is so plainly 
brought out in an article entitled ‘‘Viet- 
nam—The Charges And The Facts,” appear- 
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ing in the October issue of the Readers Di- 


gest. 

As far back as human history records men 
who have gone to the rescue or tried to be- 
friend the downtrodden have usually had to 
pay—often with their lives. It was so 2,000 
years ago when the Son of God came to this 
earth and declared for a truth that “God is 
no respector of person.” The words had 
hardly fallen from His lips before the high 
priests and other holler-than-thou gangsters 
set in motion machinery for His death and 
did not rest until they had crucified Him, 
under a phoney charge of blasphemy. It so 
happens, however, that since that black and 
dirty deed the world has been unable to get 
rid of His name. 

So the nation may witness in 1968, the po- 
litical crucifixion of one of the greatest pres- 
idents the nation has ever had and this fact 
will be attested to by the indestructible de- 
termination of history to record it so. 
[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Spokesman, 

Oct. 19, 1967 


THOSE WHO BETRAY THE WAR ON POVERTY 


The effort to block the nomination of Pres- 
ident Johnson for re-election strikes us as 
reckless and irresponsible, 

Those who are carrying on this campaign 
in the name of civil rights and the war on 
poverty just do not make sense, and the de- 
bate becomes crazier and crazier. Not only 
is Lyndon Johnson the biggest, brightest 
hope for progress in these flelds, but every- 
thing that dims his chances of re-election 
strengthens the chances that Richard Nixon 
will be the Republican nominee. 

In, other words, these people who profess 
to be civil rights and anti-poverty warriors 
are willing to chance the possibility of hav- 
ing in the White House a man whose under- 
standing of civil rights is vestigial, and whose 
career has been marked by indifference to 
the problems of the slums. It is difficult to 
think of anything more reckless than this. 

Many of our critics have phoned to tell 
us, anonymously for the most part, that they 
consider our position on Johnson “reaction- 
ary”. And this is just part of the nonsensical 
nature of the debate. We have never consid- 
ered it “reactionary” to support ‘public fig- 
ures who go to bat for civil rights and the 
correction of such evils as poverty. It is 
about time that those who are attacking and 
trying to undermine our political friends 
come forward, identify themselyes, and ex- 
plain where they stand on civil rights. Do 
they want Nixon in the White House? 

The debate, of course, is beclouded by the 
Viet Nam issue, and by the fact that those 
who oppose U.S. policy with respect to the 
resistance of Communist aggression are so 
almighty cocksure that they know all the 
answers. 

Yet in this area of the debate the argu- 
ment has become so zany that it fairly takes 
our breath away. Robert Vaughn, the TV 
intellectual, came out the other day with 
the pronouncement that the United States 
would have to pull “entirely out of Asia”. 
Shades of the America First isolationists, and 
the Herbert Hoover concept of the oceans 
as a moat around the American castle! 

But these eccentrics are nothing if not 
competitive. Novelist Pearl Buck went before 
a University audience and proved that it was 
possible to be even crazier. The Chinese, she 
said, are the peacemakers of the earth. They 
not only make peace, they go to the rescue 
of people whose peace is violated by the ag- 
gressive and violent Americans. They went 
into Korea, she explained, as peacemakers 
and rescuers of the Korean people, who were 
being violated by the Americans, 

Maybe it is necessary, for the record and to 
try to inject a little truth and sanity into 
the dialogue, to point out that it was the 
United Nations that went into Korea, that 
it did so to stop the aggression of the Chi- 
nese-backed Communists against the south, 
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and that when the cease-fire came, there 
was no rush of Koreans to escape into the 
Communist paradise but quite the contrary. 

The fact that the Bucks and the Vaughns 
are helping Communist foreign policy may 
or may not be coincidental. The fact that 
these people, in fighting Johnson on civil 
rights are in effect taking the Communist 
posture that is, against on civil rights may 
or may not be coincidental. Whatever is the 
case, it is perfectly obvious to anybody with 
ears to hear and eyes to see that at this 
point in history opposition to the President's 
re-election is a flagrant betrayal of the civil 
rights movement and the war on poverty. 
From the Ithaca Journal, Sept. 28, 1967] 

History on JOHNSON’S SIDE 
(By James Marlow) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson has 
been denounced in and out of Congress for 
using the Gulf of Tonkin resolution to jus- 
tify America's deepening involvement in the 
war in Vietnam. But history is on his side. 

-He has congressional blessing for doing 
what other presidents have done, some with, 
some without such approval. There have 
been only five declared wars in American 
history but six undeclared ones. 

Altogether the armed forces have been 
used 137 times without a formal war dec- 
laration and in most cases without any say 
by Congress. In some actions, presidents at 
first had hearty public and congressional 
endorsement, Later, when enthusiasm 
cooled, they were attacked or politically 
ruined. 

On Aug. 7, 1964 Congress overwhelming 
passed the Gulf of Tonkin resolution when 
Johnson requested it after North Vietnamese 
torpedo boats attacked U.S, destroyers in the 
gulf. 

It sald Johnson, as commander in chief 
of the armed forces, could take all neces- 
sary steps to repel any armed attack on 
those forces and “to prevent any further ag- 
gression.” 

While the Constitution says the president 
is commander-in-chief, it also says Congress 
alone can declare war. It doesn't say who 
can use the armed forces without a decla- 
ration. 

But presidents all the way back to George 
Washington thought they could do so when 
they felt they should. It became a custom, 
not always followed, to ask Congress for ap- 
proval or authorization. 

There were five declared wars: 1812—war 
with England; 1846—Mexican War; 1898— 
Spanish American War; 1917—World War 
I; 1941—World War II. Three of them might 
have been avoided, 

Two days before Congress declared was in 
1812 England had yielded to American de- 
mands but Congress didn’t know it—there 
were no transatlantic cables or telephones. 

In 1898 Spain yielded to American de- 
mands two days before President William 
McKinley sent his war message to Congress 
He was informed of it but went ahead be- 
cause he was weak and yielded to the coun- 
try's War fever. 

And President James K. Polk baited the 
Mexicans into war in 1846 by sending troops 
into territory claimed by Mexico. He wanted 
California from them and, as a result of the 
war, got it. 

Here are the six undeclared wars: 1798- 
1800—naval war with France; 1801-1805— 
war with Tripoli pirates; 1815—brief war 
with Barbary pirates; 1916-1917—war with 
Mexico; 1950-53—Korean war; and now the 
Vietnamese war. 

In 1798 Congress approved the naval war, 
authorizing U.S. ships to seize French ves- 
sels which had been preying on American 
shipping, Sentiment for this boiled when it 
was learned the French foreign minister, 
Talleyrand, asked for a $250,000 bribe. Later 
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the public mood changed and helped wreck 
President John Adams politically, 

Presidents Adams and Washington had 
already pald almost $2 million in blackmail 
to North African pirates not to pick on 
American ships and to release American cap- 
tives. But Tripoli got greedy and rough. 
Congress authorized action. It did the same 
against the Barbary pirates in 1815. 

When Pancho Villa, a Mexican rebel, mas- 
Sacred Americans on both sides of the border, 
there was great American indignation and 
demand for action. President Woodrow Wil- 
son sent almost 6,000 men into Mexico with 
Congress’ okay. The mood changed to want- 
ing out as full war with the Mexican govern- 
Ment got closer. Wilson was glad to pull out. 

President Harry S. Truman neither asked 
nor got congressional approval for going into 

Korean War. But the United Nations, of 
Which the United States was a member, asked 
Quick action. At first he got big backing. This 
turned to harsh criticism as the war dragged 
on. 

Johnson neither asked nor got congres- 
Sional approval for sending troops into the 
Dominican Republic because, he said, it was 
Necessary to protect American lives and pre- 
vent a Communist takeover. But this kind of 
&ction was an old story. 

He was doing what presidents, starting 
With Washington, had done when they 
thought it necessary, ranging from crushing 
a whisky rebellion, to bulldozing Japan 
into opening up trade. Some of the Actions 
Were arrogant and inexcusable. 

Nor did President John F. Kennedy in 1962 
ask congressional endorsement when, in his 
showdown with Moscow, he forced the So- 
Viet Union to take her missiles out of Cuba. 


From the Reporter, Nov. 2, 1967} 
TEHAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 

In this country, where interest in politics 
is traditionally subnormal, a strange thing 
has been happening: the frenzy of a Presi- 
dential campaign at its peak has been with 
Us for months. Yet the great day will be not 
next Tuesday but a Tuesday a year from now. 
As usual, the noisy activism is the hallmark 
Of the professionals or the parasites of poli- 
tics, while the concern of most people is 
Casual. But this has not deterred the pollsters 
from scanning the inclinations of the un- 
Concerned. 

There is no outstanding Republican candi- 
date on the horizon, and, so we are told, not 
even one Democrat will seek to wrest the 
Nomination from Lyndon Johnson. Yet this 
Weird, unseasonable electioneering is aimed 
&t defeating Lyndon Johnson, not in the pri- 
Maries or at the convention, but now. In fact 
It is the closest equivalent to an impeach- 
Ment campaign. 

The movement is bipartisan, though the 

ocrats are by far the most vehement. 
Those who wish the elimination of Johnson 
Could be instant, if not retroactive, treat him 
as the evilest man who ever had his resi- 
dence at the White House. He alone, they 
say, is responsible for our participation in 

Vietnamese War. He alone has lost the 
War on poverty, failed to bring about the 
Great Society, and isolated our country from 
its allies. In vain the poor man and his 
few remaining friends can try to prove that 
he is not the President who brought this 
Country into a new Asia war, and that it is he 
Who has suffered the most, at home and 
abroad, by keeping it limited. The radical 
Programs for domestic improvements were 
Presented to the nation as demanding a sus- 
tained national effort for a much longer pe- 
riod than one or two Presidential terms. True, 
he is not popular abroad, but what other 
Opinion could foreigners have if they listen 
to what so many Americans say about their 
President? 

There ls something sick and sickening in 
this anti-Johnson fury. The howls against 
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him do not change; they just get louder: 
“Hey, Hey, LBJ, How Many Kids Did You 
Kill Today?” With endless variations, they 
come from men of certified wisdom as well 
as the ranks of the New Left. 

What has he done to make himself the 
object of such revulsion? It is impossible 
to know how the majority of the electorate 
might feel about him one year from now, 
and the data provided by the pollsters are as 
irrelevant as the primaries being run in 
some special estate, such as the one of the 
intellectuals. But it can be said that his very 
person, the man he is, goes against the grain 
of certain categories of-citizens and arouses 
the latent meanness in a fairly large number 
of articulate people. Even his notorious sen- 
sitivity to what Is said and, above all, written 
about him is provocation to poison tongues 
and poison pens. 

The outsize features of his person and of 
his mind are offensive to many who cannot 
stand a President who thinks big, acts big, 
and so untiringly pursues the goals he has 
assigned himself. Moreover, his bigness could 
turn out to be greatness, and this fear may 
be lurking in the minds of those who have 
taken most advantage of his unusual vul- 
nerablity to detraction. 

The war on poverty and the Great Society 
are vast though still cloudy programs in the 
President's mind, and the fancy names they 
have been given are probably the contribu- 
tion of some of the scribes who now sneer 
at him. But certainly the prosecution of the 
war in Vietnam is the riskiest and weightiest 
of his undertakings. He could have stopped 
it at any time, just as his predecessor could 
have done but didn't: he could stop it to- 
day by accepting a cessation of the bombing, 
followed by perfunctory negotiations. South 
Vietnam would be ruled by a coalition gov- 
ernment with a large Communist participa- 
tion, and our soldiers could be brought 
home. Briefly, it would be like Laos, but 
minus large U.S. forces at the border. 

We have been reminded of the Laotian 
precedent by Mr. Theodore Sorenson, who 
further suggests, with self-protecting quali- 
fications, that a good example of the way to 
get out of Vietnam may be derived from the 
experience of the Bay of Pigs. This is ex- 
actly what the enemy wants us to do, and no 
American President would later have to pass 
any ransomed South Vietnamese prisoners 
in review. 

In the last few months the pressure on 
Lyndon Johnson to stop the bombing and 
bring the war to an end has been ever 
mounting. Then the President decided that 
the time had come to restate our country’s 
position as clearly and forcefully as he could. 
In his San Antonio speech on September 29, 
he said: “It [Vietnam] is the arena where 
Communist expansionism is most aggressively 
at work in the world today. .. Two weeks 
later, at a press conference on October 12, 
Dean Rusk followed suit. He is the one mem- 
ber of the cabinet who, because of his loy- 
alty and fearlessness, seems to be made to 
order to take much punishment, 

The most skillful baiters of Johnson and 
Rusk could not believe their ears or eyes. 
There is an old French saying: This animal 
is so mean that, when attacked, it defends 
itself. Haven’t those two men had enough? 
Of course not. More punishment will be in- 
flicted on both of them, and there will be no 
respect for their office or personal lives. After 
Dean Rusk dared to speak out forcefully and 
well, the counterattack against what was 
called his Yellow Peril mania was furious, 
though among the colmunists there was a 
noble competition to exempt him from the 
suspicion of racial prejudice. 

Or perhaps there is nothing particularly 
new in this anti-Johnson, anti-Rusk ram- 
page and these two Southerners must have 
found the right name for it; It is just a 
lynching party. 
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City of Miami, Fla., Endorses Economic 
Opportunity Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr, Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my cdlleagues 
further evidence of the tremendous pop- 
ular support in my district for the 
continuation of the war on poverty. On 
November 6, 1967, the commission of the 
city of Miami, after citing the successes 
of the war on poverty in Miami, sub- 
mitted the following resolution to the 
Congress: 

RESOLUTION 39117 

Resolution hope that the Con- 
gress of the United States will enact the 
necessary appropriations for the continua- - 
tion of the local economic opportunity pro- 
gram; that in the interim before final con- 
gressional action regarding said appropria- 
tions the Congress will provide the required 
appropriations to enable said program to con- 
tinue until December 31, 1967; and request- 
ing an immediate audience with the Florida 
delegation to the United States Congress, in- 
cluding both Senators and Representatives, 
for the purpose of expressing personally the 
grave concern of the city commission over 
the imminent demise of the local economic 
opportunity program. 

Whereas, the Economic Opportunity Pro- 
gram, Incorporated, was established pur- 
suant to the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 to eliminate poverty in the United 
States; and 

Whereas, the goals and values of the Eco- 
nomic ty Act, implemented in 
Dade County, Florida, through the Economic 
Opportunity Program, Incorporated, have 
had a constructive effect upon the lives of 
thousands of poor people in the community; 
and 


Whereas, through its many services and 
programs the lives of approximately one 
thousand (1,000) children in our Day Care 
Centers are rapidly overcoming their pre- 
vious handicaps; and 

Whereas, the On The Job Training Pro- 


‘grams, New Careers, Direct Placements and 


other employment training programs have 
enhanced the status of employment among 
the unemployed or underemployed; and ` 

Whereas, though its block clubs, tenants 
leagues and other community organizations 
there has been the establishment of a forum 
where target residents may voice many of 
their frustrations and grievances, thereby 
minimizing intergroup tensions and disturb- 
ances; and 

Whereas, the abrupt discontinuation of the 
Poverty Program will only further frustrate 
the hopes and aspirations of thousands of 
poor people in Dade County; and 

Whereas, the abrupt discontinuation of 
the Local E.O.PI. Program will further de- 
press the living standards of the lower in- 
come groups in the geographical area of 
Miami, Dade County, Florida; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That the 
Commission of the City of Miami: 

1. Communicates its hope that the Con- 

of the United States of America will 

enact the necessary appropriations for the 
continuation of the local Economic Oppor- 
tunity Program. 

2. That in the interim before final con- 
gressional action regarding appropriations 
for the Economic Opportunity Program the 
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Congress of the United States provide the 
requisite appropriations to enable the con- 
tinuation of the said program until De- 
cember 31, 1967. 

3. That an immediate audience be re- 
quested with the Florida delegation to the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
said delegation including both Senators and 
Representatives, for the purpose of expres- 
sing personally its grave concern in view of 
the imminent demise of the local Economic 
Opportunity Program. 

Passed and adopted this 6th day of No- 
vember, 1967. 

STATE oF FLORIDA, 
County of Dade, 
City of Miami: 

I, F. L. Correll, Clerk of the City of Miami, 
Florida, do hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing pages numbered 1 and 2 contain a 
true and correct copy of a resolution passed 
and adopted by the City Commission of 
Miami, Florida, at a meeting held on the 6th 
day of November, 1967, and designated 
Resolution No. 39117. 

Witness my hand and the official seal of 
the City of Miami, Florida, this 8th day of 
November, 1967. 

F. L. CORRELL, 

City Clerk. 


Cooperation and Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is substantial interest in the Chicago 
area in the problem of pollution of Lake 
Michigan and public concern is stimu- 
lated by provocative editorial commen- 
taries such as radio station WIND car- 
ried- last Monday, November 6. This 
commentary dwells on the need for 
various governmental units to cooperate 
on the battle of water pollution. I insert 
it in the Recorp at this point: 

COOPERATION AND WATER POLLUTION 


When Harry Truman was President, he 
had a sign on his desk which said “The buck 
stops here“ —a gentle rib about the uni- 
versal practice of passing the buck instead 
of solving problems. For some time, we were 
losing the war on pollution because of buck- 
passing. Indiana and Illinois were at odds 
over where to dump dredgings from the In- 
diana harbor. The Corps of Engineers was 
caught in the middle and other federal 
agencies folowed a hands-off policy. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary District, itself 
a major polluter, was busy suing industrial 
firms both in its own state and in Indiana. 
There was a lot of wheel-spinning, but very 
little forward motion. In the past several 
days, however, there are hopeful signs that 
we've finally gotten an effective go-ahead. 
The attorneys-general of Illinois and three 
adjoining states have agreed on a program 
of enforcement against pollution, 

Indiana has withdrawn its objection to 
use of land fill for „ The Sanitary 
District has assigned a top expert to tackle 
the air pollution nuisance at its Stickney 
plant. 

This is an excellent start because it under- 
scores the fact that pollution is everybody's 
fault and everybody's responsibility. The 
water that is being polluted doesn't belong 
to industry, to Illinois government nor In- 
diana officialdom—it belongs to the people. 
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The solution to water pollution is cooper- 
ation at every level. The alternative is a 
fight that nobody wins. 


Prejudiced Judges Stand Judged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, can any 
American conceive of any judge being 
so prejudiced against law and order that 
he be accused of derogatory and slander- 
ous expressions in open court against his 
own officers? 

Perhaps the action of the District of 
Columbia Police Wives Association is but 
an indication of things yet to come as 
society awakens against the dictatorial 
personal whims of the unelected judici- 
ary who represent no one except their 
personal vendetta against giving society 
peace of mind. 

If a lawman is wrong, he is wrong. But 
certainly there is no conceivable justifi- 
cation for a political ward boss, who has 
been made judge, criticizing our defend- 
ers by calling them stupid and incom- 
petent. i 

Rather it would more clearly seem the 
judge stands judged. 

How would you like to have this ap- 
pointed giant of the Great Society serv- 
ing on a world court, sitting in judgment 
on you? Our policemen are our public 
servants—attacks on them are in reality 
attacks on the citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the Washington, 
D.C., Star report of November 12 fol- 
lowing my comments: 

ANTIPOLICE Bras Lam TO DISTRICT or COLUM- 
BIA JUDGE BY WIvEs 
(By Charles Conconi) 

A group of wives of Metropolitan policemen 
has demanded that Congress investigate 
General Sessions Judge Harry T. Alexander 
for being “racked with a prejudice against 
policemen,” 

The women, members of the D.C. Police 
Wives Association, further charged in a pre- 
pared statement yesterday: 

“We have monitored Judge Alexander's 
court during f sessions and find that 
his attitude policemen of both races 
is prejudicial, crude, abusive and irrational 
to the point that justice is not being served 
nor the stature of the court being main- 
tained.” Alexander is a Negro. 

Mrs. Mary Gannon, a spokesman for the 
group, further accused the judge of con- 
tributing to the department’s morale prob- 
lem as a “result of the derogatory and 
slanderous expressions Judge Alexander uses 
from the bench when our police husbands, 
zb the course of their duties, appear before 

Judge Alexander declined yesterday to com- 
ment on the accusations, 

The controversial judge has frequently ac- 
cused police officers and prosecutors ap- 
pearing in his courtroom of lacking court~ 
room dignity and coming in with ill-pre- 
pared cases 


Mrs. Gannon, whose husband, Thomas, is 
a sergeant in the 11th Precinct, said she is 
representing a group of more than 200 wives. 
She charged that on occasion the Judge has 
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publicly called police officers stupid“ and 
“Incompetent.” 

The wives have talked to several congress- 
men, she said, and said several were very 
interested. 

Mrs. Gannon said the women are appealing 
to Congress because “Judge Alexander is a 
creature of the Congress.. He was nomi- 
nated by the President last year and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Mrs. Gannon argued that police wives have 
compiled numerous instances of “police 
abuse” on the part of Judge Alexander, both 
from their husbands and from eye-witness 
observations. 

“As police wives we have had enough,” she 
said. “Our husbands, stralght-jacketed by 
rules and regulations and almost total public 
apathy, are discouraged and angry.” 


Winning the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, the Alabama Federation of Re- 
publican Women approved two resolu- 
tions by unanimous vote at their third 
biennial convention at Huntsville, Ala., 
on October 21. These resolutions speak 
for themselves and are very forthright 
and to the point. 

I think all Members should read these 
resolutions and give heed to their con- 
tent. s 

The resolutions follow: 

ALABAMA FEDERATION OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The United States is now en- 
gaged in the third largest war in its history 
as measured in terms of manpower and re- 
sources, 

Whereas, We have been committed to this 
war for seventeen years, beginning with ad- 
visors in 1950 and building up to over 500,000 
combat troops today. 

Whereas, The casualties now 
100,000 men. 

Whereas, the cost of this war is 25 to 30 
billion dollars a year. 

Whereas, With the no win policy of the 
present Administration this war is being 
used as the excuse for more and more con- 
trols over the lives of the American people, 
as higher taxes, wage and price controls, 
and rationing. 

Whereas, The present Administration is 
encouraging and promoting trade with, and 
aid to, the very nations supplying the ma- 
terials of war to our Communist enemies in 
Vietnam. 

Be it resolved. That Congress declare war 
on North Vietnam, that we stop trade and 
giving aid, directly or indirectly, to our 
Communist enemies, and that we take what- 
ever military measures are required to 
achieve victory, 

Be is resolyed, That a copy be sent to each 
member of the Alabama Congressional deie- 
gation, a copy to Rep. Jack Edwards to be 
entered into the Congressional Record and 
a copy to board members to be submitted 
to the press. 


exceed 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas, The high courts of this nation 
through usurpation of powers have tended 
to foster and encourage civil disobedience 
and widespread lawlessness, 
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Whereas, the attitudes and actions of said 
courts and government agents seek to in- 
timidate local police forces and destroy pub- 
lic confidence. 

Be it resolved, That the local police de- 
Partments be unmolested by outside influ- 
ences so that they may carry out their pre- 
scribed duties as delegated to them by the 
citizens. 


Indianapolis Project Shows How To 
Eliminate Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, helping a low- 
income family get out of slums and into 
& home of its own is one of the most 
Pressing domestic problems we have to- 
day. The following story from the No- 
vember 13, 1967, Wall Street Journal 
Shows how it is done in Indianapolis. 
The program has been highly successful 
and has attracted wide attention all over 
the country. The story follows: 
InpranaroLIs Necrors Bump THEN Own 

Homes WITH ASSEMBLY Line—Swear 

Eqviry Takes Prace or Cash Down Par- 

MENTS BY LOW-INCOME RESIDENTS 

COLOR-CODED, PRE-CUT WOOD 
(By Stanford Sesser) 

InpIawaPotis—One way to conquer slums: 
Take up hammer and saw and do the job 
yourself. 

Several hundred Negro families here have 
done just that. Their low incomes might have 

them to lifelong slum existence. But 
With the aid of an ingenious system for 
Group-building houses, they have trans- 
formed dozens of blocks of rotting wooden 
tenements and rubbish-strewn lots into neat 
Tows of attractive frame and brick homes. 

And they did it without a cent of Govern- 
Ment subsidy (though one is being sought 
now) ¢ 


The people involved don't claim that their 
effort is a panacea for the nation’s slums, But 
in a struggle that often seems a series of 
inconclusive skirmishes, they have scored a 
triumph. Urban planners and politicians have 
been flocking here to see their work. 

SURPRISES 


The project consists of two groups of houses 
On opposite sides of town. It is run by Flanner 
House Homes, a private self-help organization 
formed in 1945. Most impressive to visitors 
here is the fact that 397 men, many of whom 
had never used a tool, built their own homes 
from scratch, But there have been these other 
Surprises: 

—The normally conservative Indianapolis 
business community rallied behind the proj- 
ect. Businessmen contributed much of a 
$200,000 revolving fund used to purchase con- 
Struction materials, and the city’s largest 
banks made most of the necessary mortgage 

dans. 

—The creation of solid communities from 
slums produced a dramatic increase in politi- 
Cal organization. The residents got 98% voter 
registration and formed neighborhood groups 
that persuaded city hall to provide an ele- 
mentary school and a new swimming pool. 

The transformed neighborhoods became at- 
tractive to private developers, who stepped 
in to put up houses on adjacent land. They 
found that a number of middle-income 
Negroes wanted to move to the area. 

There still are crumbling slums around 
the two neighborhoods, but the ranch-type 
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homes in the Flanner House projects look 
like those in a first-rate suburban housing 
development. Although some are 16 years 
old, none shows signs of deterioration, in 
contrast to the “instant slums” that critics 
contend urban renewal projects often pro- 
duce. 

The resident families had meager incomes, 
ranging from about $3,500 to $4,200, and 
most of them hadn’t previously owned any- 
thing more expensive than a second-hand 
automobile. So what made the projet possi- 
ble? 

ASPIRATIONS AND ENERGY 

One answer comes from Cleo W. Black- 
burn, executive director of Flanner House 
and of its parent organization, the Board for 
Fundamental Education, a non-profit cor- 
poration that conducts a mumber of self- 
help programs. They were people with as- 
pirations who didn't want to live in public 
housing,” he says. 

Mr. Blackburn, a 59-year-old Negro who 
began drumming up support for a home- 
ownership program in the late 1940s, gives 
all the credit to the residents. Their fight to 
“upgrade themselves" was the key factor, 
he suggests. 

“The simplest part of the whole process is 
building the house,“ Mr. Blackburn declares. 
But a tour of the Flanner House “factory” 
leaves the impression that a minor miracle 
of engineering has taken place. Some of the 
residents note that they “knew which side of 
the hammer is up, but that’s about all.“ 
However, they began building homes with- 
out a day of instruction. 

The key to the program is an elaborate 
assembly-line process developed with help 
from Purdue University, The men in families 
accepted by Flanner House must be able to 
work 20 hours a week at night, in addition 
to holding a regular job. Groups of at least 
20 persons build the houses, each performing 
a specialized task on each home. 

Completion of a house (there are four 
types) takes nine to 12 months, Most com- 
ponents are prefabricated at the factory on 
large frames. One, for instance, represents 
the side of house. Lumber is ordered pre-cut 
to specified dimensions and is color-coded, 
so that often there is no need to read blue- 
prints. 

Supervisors give instructions and handle 
technical details. The functions requiring 
highly developed skills—plumbing, heating 
and electrical wiring—are done by contrac- 
tors hired for the job. Local construction 
unions have given their blessing to the 
Flanner House methods. 

EVERYBODY WORKS 


The women are active too. They get class 
instruction in how to reupholster furniture, 
and they organize discussion groups that 
later can make sure the new communities 
aren't being slighted by the city. This kind 
of concern is a prerequisite for getting into 
the Flanner House project. 

What makes the whole thing possible 
financially is “sweat equity.” Labor is a 
major factor in the cost of building a home. 
“There are families across the nation who 
have sufficient income to pay for a home 
mortgage,” Mr. Blackburn notes, “but they 
don’t have an income sufficient to save for 
the down payment.” 

At the Flanner House Homes there is no 
down payment. The 900 hours of labor con- 
tributed by each man make it unnecessary. 
A finished home is worth $14,000, but the 
owner needs a mortgage loan of only $9,500 
to return construction costs to the revolving 
fund, 

The residents get mortgage loans insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration. Pay- 
ments, including the mortgage, taxes and 
insurance, generally have been about $90 a 
month—less than most of the home owners 
previously paid in rent. 

“The truth is that it was very good busi- 
ness for us,“ says William P. Flynn, retired 
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chairman of the Indiana National Bank, 
which made many of the mortgage loans, 
There wasn't any real risk about it. If we 
had to do it over again we'd grab it.“ 

The residents say the sweat equity prin- 
ciple represented the only way out of the 
slums. “We couldn't have continued paying 
Tent and at the same time saved up $2,000 
for a down payment,” says one home owner. 

The Flanner House method produced an- 
other kind of saving. Because the homes are 
built in large groups, the project gets dis- 
counts of up to 40% on products ranging 
from lumber to appliances. Theodore H. 
Simpson, director of the housing program, 
Says private industry is eager to make the 
mass sales. “Sometime you can't get into the 
office, there are so many salesmen,” he says. 
“They're calling all day long.” 

Flanner House has run into one difficulty. 
The $90 a month mortgage payments were 
made possible by interest rates far below the 
current average of 614%. The Flanner House 
program had to be suspended in late 1965 due 
to rising rates and scarcity of land. 

Another large tract of land has been as- 
sembled this year, but home-bullding can't 
start again without a subsidy to offset high 
mortgage payments, This time, Mr. Black- 
burn is turning to the Government for help. 
He hopes the Model Cities program will pro- 
vide funds. 

Demand from Indianapolis Negroes to get 
into the project is rising steadily. “We could 
build as many self-help houses as we wanted 
to if we had the land,” Mr. Blackburn says. 
Flanner House competes in the market for 
land; it must submit bids for areas cleared by 
the Indianapolis Redevelopment Commission, 

Flanner House hasn't been able to make a 
large dent in the housing problems of the 
city’s 110,000 Negroes. The slums of the In- 
diana capital are growing, like those of other 
cities. And urban renewal experts note that 
single-family homes on the Flanner House 
type couldn't be put in crowded cities like 
New York. 

But planners nevertheless consider the In- 
dianapolis project a heartening initiative. 
“Here is a place where the public and private 
sectors can join hands,” says Mr, Blackburn. 
A home ownership bill recently passed by the 
Senate housing subcommittee could spawn 
other similar projects. It would provide Fed- 
eral funds to lower interest payments on 
mortgages. 

“What we're involved in is an effort to get 
people to uplift their aspirations," Mr. Black- 
burn says. It seems to work; he notes that 
many of the families have doubled their in- 
comes since moving into the new homes. 
Many have added rooms, garages and air con- 
ditioning units. 

“These people are interested in their prop- 
erty values,” says one home owner, and he 
suggests a reason why: “I know something 
has to be done about the slums, but things 
can be given on too much of a silver platter. 
We've had to work for everything we had.” 


Aw, Come on, Secretary Boyd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, “Death on the 
road is largely the result of human error 
now.” With this simple sentence the Can- 
ton Repository brings into focus and 
back down to earth all of the talk about 
unsafe automobiles. I extend my remarks 
with the Repository editorial: 
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Aw, Come on, SECRETARY Borp 


Alan S. Boyd, U.S. secretary of transpor- 
tation, strikes us as a no-nonsense guy with 
a firm grip on the realities of his job. 

But when he says new tire standards is- 
sued by the all-seeing federal government 
are going to be a vital factor in highway 
safety, we wonder who is writing his official 
pronouncements. 

The day is coming, he is reported as say- 
ing in Washington, when “injury and death 
on the road will largely be the result of hu- 
man error and not of design and equipment 
deficiencies.” 

Death on the road is largely the result 
of human error now. 

Millions of us have been driving autos all 
our lives without a design or equipment de- 
ficiency coming to our attention. Our tire 
troubles have been so rare we scarcely think 
of tire trouble as a thing to worry about. 
Our autos have worked perfectly year in and 
year out. 

What we have worried about, with good 
cause, are chronic drunks, damfool speed- 
ers, dozing truck drivers and Sunday 
motorists. 

We have worried about chronic smashup- 
causers, fools with no judgment and a spe- 
cial kind of nut that comes loose on super- 
highways—the self-destructionist hell-bent 
on destroying himself and taking someone 
with him. 

We have wished and wished again that 
the element of human error had been ex- 
punged from highway records as completely 
as design and equipment deficiencies. 

Doesn't Secretary of Transportation Boyd 
feel the same way—and if he doesn't what 
makes him different from millions of the 
rest of us? 


My God, How Can It Be 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following item 
from the San Diego, Calif., Dispatch 
of October 27, 1967: 

~ OCTOBER 27, 1967: Navy Dar 

My God, how can it be, 

That one boy lies rotting from malnutri- 
tion and torture in a jungle prison camp 
in North Vietnam; and another boy spits 
and tramples on the fiag of this country on 
the steps of a university of learning. 

That one boy lies sightless in a U.S. Naval 
Hospital from communist inflicted face 
wounds, and another boy uses a communist 
flag to drape himself in defiance of the laws 
of this country. 

That one man of medicine begins his 
thirtieth straight hour standing over an 
operating table in pursuit of life for men 
serving this country; and another man of 
medicine implores crowds of young men to 
refuse to serve their country. 

That one negro holds the face of his dead 
white comrade in his arms and cries piti- 
fully in a dirty mud hole in Vietnam; and 
another negro screams with hate against his 
white brother on the streets of countless 
American cities. 

That one boy lies in a coffin beneath the 
ground because he believed in duty to coun- 
try; and another boy lies on a dingy cot giy- 
ing blood to the enemies of his country. 

That one man of God shields a wounded 
boy from an enemy bayonet with his body 
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and dies; and another man of God uses his 
cloth as a shield to preach hate, dissension 
and lawlessness. 
My God, how can it be? 
— JOSEPH R. HOLMES. 


Upward Bound Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON OR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 2, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the Up- 
ward Bound program has been an enor- 
mous success in the St. Louis area and 
has won repeated praise in responsible 
segments of the press. An article by Al 
Delugach concerning the excellent Up- 
ward Bound project at Washington Uni- 
versity appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on November 5. 

In order that my distinguished col- 
leagues may learn more about this excit- 
ing and successful antipoverty program, 
I insert the article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

UPWARD BOUND EXPERIMENT: A LOOK AT A PRO- 
GRAM DESIGNED To INSPIRE YOUTHS TO CON- 
TINUE THEIR EDUCATION 

(By Al Delugach) 

“Upward Bound” is a happy phrase. And 
it seems to set just the right tone of op- 
timism for some 75 high school juniors and 
seniors taking part in an experiment at 
Washington University. 

Right now, they are attending their regular 
high schools on weekdays and going to the 
university for special instruction and ac- 
tivities three Saturdays a month. 

But for seven weeks last summer the par- 
ticipants (35 boys and 40 girls) lived right 
on campus in an atmosphere as remote from 
their customary environment as the surface 
of the moon. 

“T have the impression since they returned 
that they feel their grades in high school 
are going to improve,” commented John A. 
Whitfield, director of the Upward Bound pro- 
gram at Washington University. 

If so, it will doubtlessly be because of atti- 
tudes and motivation that were not present 
before the financial-handicapped youths 
were exposed to their novel experiences of the 
last few months. 

For these boys and girls were selected for 
the program because they were not perform- 
ing in school at a level anywhere near their 
potential. Under-achievers is the common 
description. 

A detailed evaluation of the summer phase 
gives indications of progress toward the goal 
of preparing and inspiring the youths to con- 
tinue education beyond the high school level. 

Questionnaire responses by the students, 
the teaching staff and the tutor-counselors 
also point the way toward strengthening the 
program in the future. 

Funded for a year by a $101,981 grant from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (the fed- 
eral poverty war agency) and $11,331 from 
the university, the project began last June. 
(One has been established longer at Webster 
Groves College). 

LIVED ON CAMPUS 


From June 25 through Aug. 11, the youths, 
selected from around the metropolitan area, 
lived in residence halls at Washington Uni- 
versity, Mornings they attended classes in 
social science, English, mathematics and 
business orientation. Afternoons were de- 
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voted to recreational and cultural activities 
of wide variety. 

Tutor-counselors, called the backbone of 
the program by associate director Mrs. Gloria 
White, were available to the students on a 
24-hour basis. 

“They are very close to the students," Mrs. 
White said. “They are crazy about them and 
the kids know it.” 

The tutors, young men and women college 
students, are modestly paid—and for but a 
part of the time they put in. Two. are 
seminarians, Mrs. White said, and “they 
even use their own dimes to call the kids.” 

Since Sept. 16 the Upward Bound students 
have been engaged in a follow-up phase of 
the summer phase. (74 of the 75 returned). 

Individual tutoring and counseling is a 
key part of this phase, Mr. Whitfield said. 
Academic areas of concentration will be on 
such basics as math and verbal skills. 

In order to help orient the youths to pos- 
sible yocations, the group will be taken on 
visits to industries. The students will also be 
assisted in preparing for college entrance 
examinations (there are 28 seniors in the 
group, the rest are juniors), 

One young man due to graduate high 
school in January is going into the work- 
study career scholarship program at Wash- 
ington U., Mr. Whitfield reported. 

However, the Upward Bound leaders recog- 
nize that not all their charges want to go 
to college. 

“That is why we are touring industries,” 
Mrs. White said, to give them some ideas on 
what vocation they want to follow. Some 
have unrealistic occupational alms, because 
they don't know what it takes (for a par- 
ticular job or profession) .” 

OUT OF SHELLS 


For example, one said he wanted to be a 
nuclear physicist. Examination showed he 
got the notion from a tv program and he 
had no idea of what a nuclear physicist does. 

Outside cultural activities will be con- 
tinued during the school year, too. On their 
first day back, the students were taken to 
East St. Louis for a performance of the na- 
tionally known Murray Louis dance company. 

It was during the summer that the boys 
and girls had the concentrated exposure to 
an environment that cannot but change 
their lives. 

Perhaps the most dramatic development 
during the seven-week residence phase was 
the emergence of many of the students from 
the shells they had built around themselves. 

“The kids are listening,” commented Mrs. 
White. "They are saying that maybe some- 
body has something worth listening to.” 

A formal evaluation of the summer-in- 
residence phase, based in large part on ques- 
tionnaires submitted to students, teachers 
and residence hall staff, sheds some light on 
the attitudes of the boys and girls selected 
from 15 high schools for the experience. (Of 
the 75, all but 15 are Negroes). 

“They became more confident in what they ` 
wanted to say or ideas they wanted to ex- 
press,” commented one tutor-counselor, who 
added with a frankness that was noticeable 
in the responses, “In some classes the teach- 
ers let them become too friendly and too 
expressive.” 

Another residence hall staff member ob- 
served: 

„. . . Most attitudinal changes were posi- 
tive, and any others were normal reactions 
to authority...” 

STUDENT COMMENTS 


One tutor-counselor’s observation reflected 
another side to the effects on the students: 
„They pleked up the college dress, speech 
and manners and were disturbed to find it 
hard to re-enter their own environment,” 

Here is a sampling of the student com- 
ments ct the summer's end: 

“I can truthfully say that I had a good 
time this summer, and I can say that I have 
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learned a great deal from my studies and 
Much about people. I never really let myself 
be seen as much and never saw so much 
out of other people.” 

“This program gave me a chance to more 
or less ‘grow up.’ I had more responsibilities 
and I had to manage my own money.” 

Not surprisingly, considering the program 
had sought out students with motivation that 
did not match ability, the Upward Bound 
teachers were not without problems. 

After four weeks the program structure 
Was alerted because of “a general lethargy 
and lack of interest among the students.” 

TEACHER COMMENTS 


Instead of daily 50-minute classes in busi- 
Ness orientation, English, math and social 
Science, students had 90-minute sessions in 
two subjects twice a week and the other two 
Subjects on alternate days. Fridays were op- 
tional and students could attend seminar or 
Classes of their choice. Instead of 8 a.m., 
daily academic work began at 9 p.m. After- 
Moons, as before, were spent in organized 
recreation activities, including sports. 

Student responses to objective-type ques- 
tionnaires showed a majority favored the re- 
vised plan. 

Teacher comments showed a division of 
Opinion on long versus classes, as well as on 
Student attitudes toward the teachers' own 
area of study. 

“As in all things,” one teacher said, “some 
Students were indifferent, some positive and 
Others negative 

Another teacher said “a good many” 
Students were inattentive in class and did 
Not prepare assignments. When questioned, 
the teacher said, the students ‘claimed their 
Attitude would have improved if they were 
forced to be involved." 

“Attitudes varied in a range from complete 

apathy to enthusiastis reception,” 
One teacher. Most students appeared, how- 
ever, to be Intrigued by much of the Social 
Science materia] and willing to expend effort 
toward understanding and often mastering 
the ideas introduced." 

Data from the survey showed more stu- 
Gents preferred Social Science to any other 
Subject offered. The reason for its popularity 
May be found in its challenging format as a 
game 

URGED TO THINK 

Each student was given a role as a citizen 
of Midcity, a hypothetical community facing 
Problems of overpopulated slums. The stu- 
dents formed various interest groups—such 
as business, labor, religious and civil rights 
and took part in practical politics on the city 
council level, 

As a follow-up to the summer program, 
Mrs. White said, Upward Bound personnel 
have visited the students’ high schools and 
talked to the principals about the project’s 
aims toward supplementing their regular 
Studies. 

The Upward Bound students have an IQ 
Tange of 98 to 159, Mrs. White said, and some 
had been actually working in the gifted pro- 
Sram but not at the gifted level.” She ex- 
Pressed hope that their motivation and deter- 
Mination have been stimulated, adding: 
“Whether the program is a success will be 
determined when these kids becoming con- 
tributing members of the community.” 


Homecoming at lowa Wesleyan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Weekend of October 27 and 28 as home- 
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coming at Iowa Wesleyan College in 
Mount Pleasant. 

The activities were varied and stimu- 
lating. Gen. Lucius Clay was a convo- 
cation speaker. A new hall, the George 
B. McKibbin Hall, was officially named. 
Awards were made to community leaders. 

As usual “Pat” Patterson of the Mount 
Pleasant News wrote an excellent column 
on the activities. The column follows: 

HOMECOMING AT IOWA WESLEYAN 

Those responsible for putting together a 
highly concentrated and exceptionally fine, 
program at Iowa Wesleyan the past week-end 
deserve medals. This was a four-threat pre- 
sentation (one more than the best of the 
football players.) 

This was Homecoming with all its activi- 
ties. This was the time for naming of the 
George B. McKibbin hall. This was the third 
major event as planned in the 125th anni- 
versary observance of the founding of Iowa 
Wesleyan. The observance of the 450th anni- 
versary of the Reformation was the fourth 
major segment of the busy week-end. 

When you have a General Lucious Clay in 
your community, when you have other dis- 
tinguished visitors who came to participate 
and when you have the many alumni and 
other friends of the college return, you have 
brought into Mt. Pleasant a large group of 
persons who have come because the college 
is here. This community was honored and 
should be appreciative as I believe it is. 

A surprise announcement at the Associates 
Dinner met with acclaim, particularly for 
those of us who personally know the re- 
cipients of the James Harlan award. Those re- 
ceiving the honor, William O. Sater and W. 
Ralph Taylor, had been persuaded to come to 
the dinner without knowledge of why. Pres- 
ident Franklin H. Littell in presenting the 
awards said: 

“The James A. Harlan Award is given in 
recognition of high achievement and service 
in the tradition of James A, Harland—Ameri- 
can, outstanding citizen, leader, statesman 
and president of Iowa Wesleyan College dur- 
ing days of trial and decision.” 

Sater’s service to Mt. Pleasant includes 13 
years as president of the Midwest Old 
Threshers Reunion, called by some one of 
the top 20 tourist attractions in America. 

After organizing a local Blacksmith’s Asso- 
ciation, Sater went on to become president 
of the State Association. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Volunteer Fire Department for 
25 years and currently serves as assistant 
fire chief. Sater is also a member of the 
board of the Southeast Iowa Antique Car 
Club and a member of the Mt. Pleasant 
Rotary Club. 

A member of the Session of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Sater serves as a member of 
the building committee of that church. 

Rotary Club has kept Taylor busy since 
coming to the Mt. Pleasant community in 
August, 1951. He became president of the 
Mt. Pleasant Rotary Club in 1954 and has 
continued to be active in the local club and 
Rotary International. = 

In 1959, Taylor became Rotary Interna- 
tional District 600 Governor. The following 
year, he was chosento become a Rotary 
International Counselor for five districts. He 
has also headed the District 600 committee 
for Rotary Student Exchange. 

Taylor is past president of the Community 
Chest for the local area, past president of 
the Mt. Pleasant Chamber of Commerce and 
past president of the Henry County Indus- 
trial Development Board of Directors. He is 
presently a ruling elder of the First Presby- 
terlan Church of Mt. Pleasant and is chair- 
man of the building committee. 

A 1936 graduate of the University of Ili- 
nois, Taylor has kept an active interest in 
education. The Taylors have been hosts to 
foreign exchange student Elsa Parviainen 
from Finland and are now hosting exchange 
student Jill Abbott from Australia. The Tay- 
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lor's daughter Barbara spent a year in school 
in New Zealand as an exchange student from 
Mt. Pleasant. 


Rhodesian Independence Day, 
November 11, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, November 
11, the Rhodesians celebrated their sec- 
ond year of independence from British 
rule. 

They were besieged with congratula- 
tions from friends, patriots, and well- 
wishers, but notably absent and silent 
was the diplomatic corps from our State 
Department. 

What could the State Department 
have feared? U.N. censure? 

Only 4 days earlier Dean Rusk and 
other top figures had toasted with vodka 
the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution at the Soviet Embassy here 
in Washington, D.C. 


Or perhaps the discrimination in pro- 
tocol was over the difference in the two 
revolutions—Rhodesia’s independence 
was obtained without loss of blood. 


The State Times, of Baton Rouge, La., 
for November 9, carried an editorial rec- 
ognizing the Rhodesian anniversary. 

And already the British have resumed 
trade with Rhodesia. 


I insert the State Times editorial and 
the Rhodesian Ministry of Information 
release of September 28 following my 
comments; 

[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times, 
Nov. 9, 1967] 
RHODESIA’S SECOND ANNIVERSARY 

Come Nov. 11 and Rhodesia will observe 
the second anniversary of its withdrawal 
from colonial ties with Great Britain via a 
declaration of independence. 

Rhodesia looks very little the worse for 
wear after two years of going its own way. It 
has been hurt less than expected when eco- 
nomic sanctions were slapped on by the La- 
bor government. 

Portugal and South Africa aren't even pay- 
ing lip service to the sanctions. The hot air 
in the United Nations on the subject has 
proven to be just that—hot air. 

The United States has played wagon dog 
for the government of Great Britain, trotting 
along amiably on the path of economic re- 
prisal against a little country that has dared 
to do what 13 North American colonies did, 
and with hardly more cause, not quite 200 
years ago. 

Ian Smith, Rhodesian prime minister, has 
said that his country would be stark mad to 
accept any settlement with Great Britain 
that would alter the political course on 
which Rhodesia has launched itself. Still, 
some talks are slated this month with the 
British commonwealth secretary, George 
Thompson, 

Eventually, Great Britain will compromise 
its boycott of Rhodesian trade. 

It might as well get on with it. 

Ian Smith is no more going to accept an 
unsatisfactory deal than would have Sam 
Adams, the great Virginian named Washing- 
ton, or Dr. Ben Franklin. 
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BRITISH TRADE WITH RHODESIA 

The Minister of Finance, Mr. J. J. Wrathall, 
commented today on Mr. George Thomson's 
reported denial that the British Board of 
Trade were conniving with traders in the 
United Kingdom to breach sanctions against 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. Wrathall said: “The figures which I 
revealed last week-end were perfectly cor- 
rect. During the period January to July 
1967, the value of imports into Rhodesia of 
goods manufactured in Britain was £5,871,- 
000. Broken down under the Standards In- 
ternational Trade Classification the detalis 
are as follows: 


{Amounts in pounds sterling] 


Crude materials 34. 000 
Mineral fuels and lubricants 18, 000 
Animal and vegetable olls and 
TOW cad . S 2, 000 
a A AT a ee eee aoe 481, 000 
Manufactured goods classified by 
Matern! 065, 000 
Machinery and transport equip- 
OTN i ee A eS r re 3, 430, 000 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
SOO eee ee ne 681, 000 
Br Md eien 5, 871, 000 


“Some of the major items were Internal 
combustion engines and parts, motor ve- 
hicles and parts, industrial machinery, trac- 
tors and parts, electric power machinery, 
yarns and fabrics, paper and paper 
products.” 

Mr. Wrathall added: “One can only con- 
clude from Mr, Thomson’s statement either 
that the British Government are adjust- 
ing their figures to bamboozle their Afro- 
Asian friends or that they do not know what 
is going on in their own backyard.” 


Negro Psychologist Discusses Black 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr, JACOBS, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
remarks made recently by Dr. Kenneth 
B. Clark and reported in the New York 
Times on November 5 deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of every citi- 
Zen: 

NEGROES WARNED ON BLACK POWER—DR. CLARE 
Carts Ir SHODDY MORAL PRODUCT FOR RACE 

ATLANTA, November 4.—Dr. Kenneth B. 
Clark, the Negro psychologist, has denounced 
black power as a “shoddy moral product dis- 
guised in the gaudy package of racial mini- 
tance” but grounded in a genuine Negro fear 
of the removal of racial barriers. 

In a long analysis of the movement at the 
annual dinner of the Southern Regional 
Council this week, Dr. Clark called on 
thoughtful Negroes to refuse to be “cowed 
into silence by unrealistic Negro racists.” He 
warned that they could become accessories 
in leading the nation back to the racial 
separatism and white advantage of the post- 
Reconstruction years. 

The cry of black power represents a bitter 
retreat from racial integration and is today's 
equivalent of Booker T. Washington’s will- 
ingness to accommodate to white racism, he 
sald. 

Dr. Clark, who is president of the Metro- 
politan Applied Research Center in New 
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York, laid principal emphasis on the need 
for Negro intellectuals to “Choose sides,” to 
reject the idea that the enemy may be un- 
derstood in terms of color, and to take aim 
at “human irrationality, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, rigidity and arbitrary cruelty.” 
“NAME-CALLING” CITED 

Whites and Negroes together, he said, must 
combat “the name-calling verbal racial mili- 
tants" by effectively dealing with problems 
of bad schools, poor housing, unemploy- 
ment, filth and drabness in the ghettos and 
“the adversary relationship between police 
and the residents of the ghettos.” 

Negroes have always faced a basic dilem- 
ma over whether to persist in seeking their 
rights as human beings or to accommodate 
to resistance and withdraw from the struggle, 
Dr. Clark said, adding: 

“The walls of segregation are not only 
humillating—but given this type of chronic 
humiliation there develops self-doubt, sub- 
tle and flagrant forms of self-hatred, personal 
and group frustrations, internalized hostility, 
aggressions, self-denial or bombast.” 

Under these conditions the walls of segre- 
gation become pathetically protective. Within 
them the subjugated individuals need not 
meet the tests of free and open competition— 
need not expose vulnerable egos to single 
standards of competence. The demand for 
racial justice on the part of American Ne- 
groes is balanced by an almost equal psycho- 
logical reality of the fear of the removal of 
racial barriers. 

WITHIN CONTEXT 


It is within that context, he said, that 
recent developments in race relations must 
be seen, 

“In many ways the problems of race rela- 
tions in America today are similar to those 
of the post-Reconstruction period of the 
late 19th century, which continued and in- 
tensified through World War I,” he said. 
“This period culminated in the institutional- 
ization of rigid forms of racism. This retro- 
gression in racial democracy in America was 
imposed by white segregationists with the 
apathy, indifference or quiet acceptance of 
white liberals and moderates as necessary 
accessories.” 

Dr. Clark said he saw a “stark and frighten- 
Ing“ parallel between that time and the pres- 
ent. Whereas moderate whites in the post- 
Reconstruction era were bullied by white ex- 
tremists, he said, the thoughtful Negro today 
may be covered by Negro racists into be- 
coming “an active partner in fastening the 
yolk of impossible racial separatism mote 
tightly around the neck of America.” 

‘That would give black racists what genera- 
tions of Negroes have fought to prevent at the 
hands of white racists, he said “and we 
through our silence would make this 
possible.” 


Antipoverty Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON, Mr. Speaker, many cit- 
izens of my congressional district have 
expressed concern and dismay at the way 
in which the antipoverty legislation is 
being handled in this Congress. 

OEO-initiated programs in my area 
have begun to inspire some hope in the 
hopeless and despairing life of the urban 
poor. Moreover, these programs have in- 
volved private enterprise, community 
leaders, Government, and individuals 
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working together in a partnership. 
Through this new partnership the tar- 
get area residents are developing new 
leadership by active participation in the 
democratic process. The concept of com- 
munity action has brought about ieader- 
ship on the part of many low-income 
persons and has been a stimulus toward 
self-help, 

As I have said before, Mr. Speaker, I 
conceive if as our duty to profit by our 
past mistakes, to strengthen the anti- 
poverty program where it is weak; to re- 
fine the mechanism we have devised, not 
throw it away; and above all, to rise 
above the temptations of partisanship 
and continue to attack the desperate 
problems of the slums. 

I recently received, Mr. Speaker, a let- 
ter from Mr. Albert Fenster, president of 
Albany County Opportunity, Inc., who, 
I believe, sets forth very succinctly the 
concern voiced by many people in my 
district. He makes an impressively de- 
tailed case, Mr. Speaker. He points out 
what a mockery the war on poverty will 
appear to the children in the Headstart 
program in Albany and their parents “if 
we are forced to tell them that class is, 
once and for all, dismissed.” He urges 
Members of Congress to “press for an in- 
crease in funds,” rather than cut the 
program back, which, he feels, would 
result in a disaster to economically and 
culturally deprived families in the Al- 
bany area. 

Because Mr. Fenster's letter raises is- 
sues that are so critical nationally, I am 
inserting it in the Recorp at this point 
and commend it to the close attention of 
all Members of this House: 

ALBANY COUNTY OPPORTUNITY, INC., 
Albany, N. T., November 6, 1967. 
Hon. DANIEL E. BUTTON, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BUTTON: We of Albany 
County Opportunity, Inc., a private, non- 
profit corporation designated by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity as the Community 
Action Agency for Albany County, wish to 
express our dismay at the present status of 
anti-poverty legislation in the Congress and 
to indicate to you, our Con what 
we, as a Community Action Agency, feel 
ought to be done. 

Most immediately disturbing, of course, 
is the fallure since October 23rd of the House 
and Senate to agree at least on a new con- 
tinuing appropriation for OEO. The con- 
tinuing appropriation approved by the Sen- 
ate at last year's rate (1.6875 billion dol- 
lars) is meagre enough, considering the sum 
that would, in the noble words of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, be required “to 
eliminate the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty in this Nation by opening to every- 
one the opportunity for education and train- 
ing, the opportunity to work, and the op: 
portunity to live in decency and dignity.” 
The reduced rate of 1.2 billion dollars passed 
by the House, however, which would re- 
quire cutbacks of nearly half a billion dol- 
lars, is disastrous. It is already threatening 
the very existence of our Headstart Pro- 
gram in Albany, which began in September 
and has been successfully serving 45 chil- 
dren from economically and culturally de- 
prived families. We urge you to impress upon 
your colleagues what a mockery the “War 
on Poverty” will appear to these children and 
their parents if we are forced to tell them 
that class is, once and for all, dismissed. 

Even more disturbing in the long run, 
however, are some of the amendments to 
the Economic Opportunity Act reported out 
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of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee October 27th, The provision, for ex- 
ample, that Community Action Agencies 
Must be public bodies or designated by pub- 
lic bodies (e., states, counties, cities, or 
combinations of them) threatens to destroy 
the authority of the Office of Economic Op- 
Portunity to bypass such public bodies when 
they are obviously antipathetic to the in- 
tent of the Economic Opportunity Act, in 
order to fund private, non-profit agencies 
instead. Unfortunately, it is mot necessary 
to point to so extreme an example as Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi, to illustrate what the 
consequences of this provision might be. 
We urge, therefore, that when the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee's legislation comes 
before the House, it be amended so as to 
restore to OEO the authority to bypass public 
bodies when necessary and fund private, 
non-profit agencies whose first concern will 
be with poverty rather than political 
Patronage. 

The provision limiting “community action 
boards” to 51 members, % of whom must be 
Public officials including chief elected offi- 
Clals or their representatives, is contrary to 
the intent of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
Which defines the term “community action 
Program” us a program “which is developed, 
Conducted, and administered with the mari- 
mum feasible participation of residents of 
the areas and members of the groups to be 
served.“ It is also contrary to CAP Memo- 
Tandum No, 57, which reaffirms the intent 
of the Economic Opportunity Act and specifi- 
cally provides that “any representative group 
Of the pocr, such as minority racial or ethnic 
groups, the elderly, rural and migrant fami- 
lies, etc., which may feel itself inadequately 
represented on the CAA's governing body” 
May “petition for such representation.” The 
Provision, moreover, that where a CAA places 
Policy determinations for a subsidiary pro- 
gram with another agency, such an agency 
must have a governing body similar to that 
Tequired for CAAs, also subverts the principle 
òf maximum feasible participation.” Neigh- 
borhood Centers, for example, might under 
this provision be required to take on en- 
tirely different (and probably more politi- 
Cally subservient) character. 

Other objectionable fegtures of the Com- 
Mittee's legislation are: 1) the requirement 
of a 20% non-Federal share, 10% of which 
Must be in cash (we support the Senate's 
Provision for a 10% non-Federal share, with 
No specific cash requirement); 2) the dele- 
tion of the Senate’s provision indicating that 
CAAs will be the sponsors of community 
Manpower programs; 3) the failure to pro- 
Vide for additional funds to make proposed 
new programs in Follow Through, Day Care, 
Family Planning, Senior Citizen Opportuni- 
ties and Services, Small Business Assistance, 
and Emergency Food and Medical Services 
Meaningful; and 4) the deletion of the Spe- 
cial Impact Program. We urge you to vote, 
and to encourage your colleagues to vote, 
against each of these objectionable features. 

The deletion of the Special Impact Pro- 
Bram, which (particularly if coordinated with 
Programs for urban renewal or rehabilita- 
tion) combines the advantages of Operation 
Mainstream and New Careers, the manpower 
Programs under Title II, Section 205 (d) and 
(e), is especially discouraging, Operation 
Mainstream, which has been carried out with 
Brent success in Cohoes, and the New Ca- 
reers Program, which Albany County Oppor- 
tunity, Inc. is presently seeking to develop, 
are unusually forward-looking programs in 
that they create jobs instead of merely train- 
ing people for jobs that may or may not 
Materialize. Both programs are natural se- 
quels to the Neighborhood Youth Corps; 
and New Careers is a natural sequel in 
Particular to the Out-of-School Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. New Careers offers school 
drop-outs, who constitute what is probably 
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the most frustrated and therefore most po- 
tentlally explosive segment of our society, 
1) the immediate motivation of a job with a 
salary; and 2) through a structured channel 
of promotion in the most rapidly expanding 
sector of the economy (1.e., services) a long- 
range motive to seek whatever additional 
training and education may be required to 
move up the promotional ladder. We urge 
you most emphatically, therefore, to press for 
an increase in funds for the New Careers 
Program, and enclose for your information 
a copy of Frank Riessman's pamphlet, which 
is an extraordinarily succinct and convincing 
exposition of the concept. 

Respectfully yours, 

ALBERT FENSTER. 
President, 


New Department of Journalism at East 
Tennessee State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, a long- 
sought dream will become a reality in 
the very near future when East Tennes- 
see State University at Johnson City 
launches its new department of journal- 
ism 


Realizing the ever-growing demand for 
competent reporters and editors, ETSU 
has taken steps to create a major-minor 
program for aspiring journalists. The 
university has been encouraged and aided 
toward this goal by many of the finest 
daily newspapers in the area, and par- 
ticularly by the Johnson City Press- 
Chronicle. 

My good friend, Mr. Tom Hodge, man- 
aging editor of the Press-Chronicle, has 
written an article on the proposed new 
department for the current issue of the 
Tennessee Press, the official publication 
of the Tennessee Press Association. Mr. 
Hodge, who before assuming the post of 
managing editor did a magnificent job of 
covering the Tennessee General Assem- 
bly while I was a member of that body, 
has worked extremely hard to get this 
program started, as have many of his fel- 
low newsmen throughout east Tennessee, 
and it is my pleasure to insert his very 
fine article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

My congratulations to East Tennessee 
State University, to Mr. Hodge, and to 
all who have had a part in the realiza- 
tion of this goal. 

ETSU PLANNING JOURNALISM MAJOR 
(By Tom Hodge) 

To meet the growing need for journalists, 
East Tennessee State University has moved to 
inaugurate a Department of Journalism. 

With the encouragement of such Upper 
East Tennessee daily newspapers as the John- 
son City Press-Chronicle, Greenville Sun, 
Kjngsport Times-News, and Bristol Herald 
Courier, the university has taken steps to 
create a major-minor program in journalism. 

Max Marshall will be chairman of the new 
academic area of journalism, President Bur- 
gin E. Dossett has announced. His duties 
will be to direct the new program and to co- 
ordinate public relations at the University in 
Johnson City. 
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Marshall's actual work will be delayed un- 
til he completes his study leading to a doc- 
torate in journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri. However, prior to his arrival next year, 
a program of study equal to a minor in jour- 
nalism will be set gradually in motion. 

He received his B.S. degree at West Point 
in 1944, his M. A. degree in journalism at 
Missouri in 1953. For 12 years, Marshall was 
in various phases of public relations as an 
officer of the U.S. Army. 

ETSU has offered a few courses in basic 
newswriting for several years in the English 
Department. John Pitman, who will be a 
member of the new Department of Journal- 
ism, taught these courses. 

And several of his students turned to news- 
papering with outstanding results at such 
Tennessee Press Association member papers 
as the Johnson City Press-Chronicle. 

With assurances from area newspapers 
that there is a great need for more graduates 
trained in Journalism, the university, under 
the auspices of President Dossett and Dean 
Mack P. Davis, began its study more than a 
year ago into what new programs it could 
offer. 

With this start, tentative catalog recom- 
mendations for 1968-69 now call for 51 hours 
for majors and 36 hours for minors. 

Required courses will be history and prin- 
ciples of journalism, evaluation and gather- 
ing of news, newswriting, reporting, copy 
editing, newspaper organization and manage- 
ment, advertising principles and practices, 
advance reporting and copy editing, and a 
study of the community newspaper, its role 
and responsibility. 

Elective courses will include feature and 
editorial writing, advertising salesmanship, 
press photography, reporting of public affairs, 
the literature of journalism, high school 
journalism, radio and television news, public 
relations, public opinion, publicity media 
and methods. 

Marshall and Pitman say they plan a 
laboratory, fully equipped with typewriters, 
copy desk, teletype machine, etc., for the 
practical end of the program. 

Plans now call for production of a news- 
paper by the journalism students, separate 
and apart from the ETSU Collegian, present 
student newspaper. 

The course offerings are patterned after 
those constituting the news-editorial se- 
quence offered at the University of Missouri, 
Marshall says. These courses are designed 
with eventual accreditation in mind. 

The department will also offer a sequence 
of three public relations courses for students 
from other departments who desire to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the public rela- 
tions aspects of the fields they desire to 
enter. 

A course in high school journalism will be 
offered for future high school teachers who 
may be assigned part-time responsibilities 
with student publications. 

Pitman, who has been on the ETSU faculty 
for more than 10 years, has a background in 
the profession, too. He received his journal- 
ism degree in 1939 from Washington State. 
He added a master’s degree in English at the 
University of Florida in 1950. 

Pitman has worked as a reporter for the 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) News-Press and the 
Carpenteria (Calif.) Chronicle. He also served 
as program director for the Santa Monica 
Broadcasting Co. 

He was in public information with the 
Alr Force from 1942 to 1948. He was director 
of public relations for Henderson State Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Ark., 1950-51, and ETSU 
director of public relations, 1957-58. 

In addition to his duties on the faculty 
of ETSU, Pitman presently serves as a night 
copy editor for the Johnson City Press- 
Chronicle. * 


\ 
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The 1967 Four Freedoms Foundation 
Award to the Honorable Arthur J. 
Goldberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished and prestigious Four Free- 
doms Award was conferred upon a great 
American and my good friend, the Hon- 
orable Arthur J. Goldberg, in a most im- 
pressive ceremony in New York City last 
Wednesday, November 8. In making the 
presentation, the Honorable Ferdinand 
Pecora, president of the Four Freedoms 
Foundation and program chairman, 
stated: 

The annual Franklin D. Roosevelt Four 
Freedoms Award this year is being conferred 
upon the Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg, dis- 
tinguished citizen of the world. His devotion 
to the cause of peace and the finest aspira- 
tions of mankind make him a most appro- 
priate recipient of this award. Statesman, 
cabinet minister, learned professional advo- 
cate and eloquent spokesman for our nation 
in the United Nations, Ambassador Goldberg 
is representative of all that is best in Amer- 
ican life. 


Of special significance, Mr. Speaker, 
were the deeply moving remarks of that 
esteemed and dedicated public servant, 
Ambassador Harriman, whose speech I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues, for it sums up so ably the 
achievements and ideals of Ambassador 
Goldberg: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, AM- 
BASSADOR AT LARGE, AT THE FRANKLIN D, 
ROOSEVELT FOUR FREEDOMS AWARD DINNER 
HONORING AMBASSADOR ARTHUR J. GOLD- 
BERG, NOVEMBER 8, 1967 
We have gathered here tonight to pay our 

respects to a friend, a colleague, a leader in 

the great cause of freedom, not only to honor 
him and applaud him for his outstanding 
achievements, but to express our complete 

confidence in greater things to come. He is a 

living and vital force in our nation and in- 

ternational life. 

Few men haye contributed more to the 
achievement of President Roosevelt's Four 
Freedoms at home and in the world. His 
vigorous championship of the first Freedom 
Freedom of Speech and ression—comes 
from the depth of his convictions that it is 
the foundation on which other Freedoms 
test. By his acts and his statements, he has 
rallied to its defense against all who would 
weaken it. I believe his words will be per- 
manently recorded as an expression of Amer- 
ican life and ideals. 

Nothing could be more vivid than his am- 
plification of Jefferson's famous statement, 
when he said, We cannot have free govern- 
ment without a free press, and we cannot 
have a free press without a free government.” 
And then he pointed out that a free press 
must be a responsible press, but the prime 
responsibility” for assuring that this is so 
“rests not with the government, as it does 
in many parts of the world, but with the 
press itself.” 

In a striking Supreme Court opinion, Jus- 
tice Goldberg went further than the Court 
majority in arguing that under the First 
Amendment, citizens and newspapers “may 
not be barred from speaking or publishing 
because those in control of the Government 
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think that what is said or written is unwise, 
unfair, false or malicious.” 

Furthermore, he insists that “real devotion 
to liberty of expression requires also the will- 
ingness to listen and to have open and not 
closed ears. To me this expresses one of his 
great strengths. Over the years that I have 
known him I have at times turned to him 
for advice, and I have always found that he 
understood the other fellow’s point of view. 
This quality of mind has made him a success- 
ful negotiator in all types of disputes. Now it 
is a quality that has made him a superlative 
U.S. representative in the United Nations. 

At the White House, announcing to the 
press his decision to accept the U.N. post, he 
said, “It now comes that the President has 
asked me to join in the greatest adventure 
of man's history—the effort to bring the rule 
of law to govern the relations between sov- 
ereign states.” Later on, he explained that 
he had “an obsession” for peace. But he has 
pointed out, The peace I talk about is not 


the peace of the grave; it is a peace in free- 


dom a world where conditions of peace 
exist in free institutions.” 

At home he has fought for freedom from 
want throughout his life. He is a seasoned 
campaigner in the furtherance of what was 
to become under President Johnson the “War 
on Poverty.” Perhaps one of his happiest 
moments was late one night, when as Secre- 
tary of Labor he reported to the President 
that Congress had raised the minimum wage 
to $1.25 and expanded its protection to mil- 
lions of additional workers. 

Truly, Arthur Goldberg has lighted the 
path by which millions of his fellow Ameri- 
cans have found the way out of the dark and 
ugly corners of our economy. 

In speaking of American responsibility to 
the developing nations, he has stated that 
though we proclaim that all men are created 
equal, we are not faithful to this commit- 
ment “when we show concern for human 
rights at home and yet appear indifferent to 
the same rights abroad.” Again, he declared 
to the U. A. W., We cannot long survive 
and are not worthy to survive—as an island 
of affluence and smug contentment, sur- 
rounded by rising currents of hunger, dis- 
ease and privation.” On another occasion, he 
quoted from President Johnson's speech at 
the United Nations ceremonies in San Fran- 
cisco, in which the President spoke of the 
need for “the promotion of better standards 
of life and larger freedoms for all of the 
human race” and “a whole generation of 
mankind for whom our promises must be 
kept.” Arthur Goldberg summed it up in his 
own words by saying, “The Great Society 
cannot be guaranteed in this land unless it 
comes about in all lands.” 

And so we honor this evening one of that 
gallant group of Americans of whom it can 
be truly said that there runs through their 
careers a deep commitment to further the 
cause of freedom everywhere in the world.” 


Mr. Speaker, the program pamphlet 
carried the following background expla- 
nation of the Four Freedoms Award: 

Tux Four FREEDOMS 


The Four Freedoms were enunciated for 
the first time by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in an address to Congress, Jan- 
uary 6th, 1941 when he stated: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms.” 

“The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world.” 

“The second freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world.” 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understanding which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peaceful life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the world.” 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
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wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no 
nation will be in a position to commit an act 
of aggression against any neighbor—every- 
where in the world.” 

The Four Freedoms Foundations, Inc, a 
non-political, tax-exempt membership cor- 
poration, was in 1951 under the 
laws of the State of New York to implement 
the principles of the Four Freedoms through- 
out the world. The activities of the Founda- 
tion include distribution of literature 
through the schools, essay contests and other 
similar projects. 

An award is given annually by the Founda- 
tion in recognition of distinguished service in 
the cause of freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, previous recipients of the 
award are Hon. Alben W. Barkley, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Hon. Ralph Bunche, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Hon. Harry S. 
Truman, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Hon. 
W. Averell Harriman, Hon. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
George Meany, Hon. HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, Hon. John F. Kennedy, and Hon. 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Japanese-American Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember of this year, I had the pleasure 
of participating in the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Assembly, at Shimoda, Japan. 

This conference, sponsored by the 
American Assembly of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Japan Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, was attended by 
many able and eminent men, including 
Representatives BrapEmas, O'Hara of 
Michigan, RUMSFELD, and Wyatt, Sena- 
tors MANSFIELD and Muskig, business 
leaders, Government officials, and profes- 
sors. The meetings were most worth- 
while, and were provocative of many ex- 
cellent ideas. For this the sponsors and 
participants of the meeting are to be 
commended. 

These meetings not only generated 
improved understandings of the Japanese 
and American concerns and cultures, 
but they also produced several insightful 
news articles. One of the most interesting 
of these articles was done by Mr. William 
E. Giles for the National Oserver. 

Mr. Giles recounts the events of the 
conference and offers a view on the diffi- 
culties Americans and Japanese experi- 
ence in communicating. 

On the nature of Japanese-American 
relations, he observes: 

Part of the problem is that most Americans 
don't really think much about Japan, ex- 
cept perhaps in terms of Hondas, Nikons, 
sukiyaki, and shoji. And as Mr. Passin (Pro- 
fessor Herbert Passin of Columbia University 
and an expert on Japan) says, “Americans 
are in general less attentive to Japan, but 
they are more tolerant. Japanese are more 
attentive. . too much sọ, I would say — but 
less tolerant.” 


Mr. Giles offers several points worthy ` 
of the attention of our colleagues. They 
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are particularly noteworthy now, as 

Japan's Prime Minister Eisaku Sato con- 

fers here with U.S. officials, and I would 

like therefore, Mr. Speaker, to insert his 
article in the Recor» at this point: 

THE JAPANESE, LIKE HAMLET, Have A HANG- 
Up—To Bg a Far East Power orn Nor To 
Bre—Tuat's a QUESTION FOR UNITED STATES, 
Too 
SHIMODA, Japan.—The talk around the 

table was about a possible military role for 

Japan, particularly if the United States ever 

Pulled back from the Far East. A Japanese 

Participant suddenly stopped talking in mid- 

sentence. There was an awkward pause. “I 

do not know if I should say this here,” he 

said hesitantly. But as one who was in Hiro- 
shima and survived, I feel I cannot talk about 
this.” 

In the brief silence that followed, Ameri- 
Cans and Japanese around the conference 
table thought their own thoughts. But that 
fleeting bit of personal candor was memorable 
because it was rare. Although relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States generally 
have been close and cordial for nearly two 
decades, Americans and Japanese still find it 
difficult to be candid with each other, 

The reason is not hard to fathom. An Amer- 
ican extolling the charms of Japan to some 
Japanese companions noted it was his first 
visit and blandly added, “I had been slated 
to come 22 years ago but I'm glad I didn't 
make it then.” Another, strolling along the 
Sea wall of this ruggedly beautiful coastal 
resort, remarked on the formidable moun- 
tainous terrain and wondered aloud where he 
Would be if there had been no Hiroshima 
and a U.S, invasion had become necessary. 

Remembrance of things past, things that 
are mostly personal and kept private. 

Herbert Passin, a professor of sociology at 
Columbia University and an authority on 
Japan, makes a good point. Sketching the 
dramatic changes since World War II. he re- 
Calls that Japan was a dangerous enemy in 
1945 and China a friend to be protected. “It 
is good to remember the past,“ he says, but 
not to let it hang us up.” 

The trouble is we are hung up, the Japa- 
nese as well as the Americans. And that was 
One reason for holding a Japanese-American 
Assembly here at Shimoda. 

For four days the Japanese and Americans 
tilted at issues that mean much to both 
countries—the Vietnam War, U.S. occupation 
of Okinawa, Red China's nuclear threat, U.S. 
Japanese trade relations. But the delegates 
mostly talked at one another. Instead of 
conversations, they were lengthy monologs. 

A pity—because the fortunes of both coun- 
tries sorely require something more. 

Part of the problem is that most Americans 
don't really think much about Japan, except 
Perhaps in terms of Hondas, Nikons, sukiyaki, 
and shoji. And as Mr. Passin says, “Ameri- 
Cans are in general less attentive to Japan, 
but they are more tolerant. Japanese are more 
attentive—too much so, I would say—but less 
tolerant.” 

The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the Japan Council for International Under- 
Standing and the American Assembly, a 
nonpartisan educational institution at Co- 
lumbia University. Among the 70-odd partici- 
Pants were professors, politicians, business- 
men, writers, and editors—Shintaro Fuku- 
Shima, president of the Japan Times and the 
Kyodo Press; Herman Kahn, director of the 
Hudson Institute; Ryuji Takeuchi, former 
ambassador to the United States; Newton 
Minow, former chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; Sueyuki Wakasugi, 
vice president of Mitsui & Co., Ltd.; Edmund 
S. Muskie, Democratic Senator from Maine. 

All the participants had achieved stature 
Within their chosen fields. They were also 
Middle-aged to elderly. Like the man at 
Hiroshima, they had lived through, and well- 
remembered, World War H. A Japanese politi- 
Cal leader had been an administrator in 
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conquered lands in China and Southeast 
Asia during the 1930s and 1940s. An Ameri- 
can official] had been a naval officer in the 
Pacific during the war. A Yank businessman 
with an attractive Japanese wife first learned 
to speak Japanese as an Army officer prepar- 
ing for the invasion of Japan. 
BACK AGAIN AS A POWER 


Backdrop to the discussions here is the 
fact that Japan—energetic, imaginative, 
hustling Japan—is emerging again as one 
of the world’s great powers. It now ranks 
third, behind the United States and Russia, 
in industrial output, and the only question 
about its continued economic growth is how 
much how fast. With such economic strength 
flows political power. But the Japanese, like 
Hamlet, have a hang-up. They cannot make 
up their minds whether to accept the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of leadership or con- 
tinue to eschew them. And this rankles US. 
strategists who could use a stalwart ally in 
the Far East. 

What rankles the Americans even more 
is the growing Japanese nationalism that 
seems to select U.S. policy in the Far East 
as its major target of criticism. The Japa- 
nese have an infuriating penchant for side- 
line criticism that became most obvous here 
during discussions on Vietnam. 

Influential Japanese see a parallel be- 
tween U.S. action in Vietnam and Japan's 
imperialistic actions in Asia during the 
1930s and 1940s. They call it over-involve- 
ment,” and with the wisdom of their experi- 
ence, they're convinced the United States is 
making a colossal mistake. 


DOVES AND HAWKS TANGLE 


The point made, the Japanese—out of 
courtesy or extreme delicacy of language— 
decline to say or do anything more, leaving 
the American doves and hawks at the con- 
ference to flail away at each other. (The 
doves, here at least, seem to have lost fewer 
feathers in the arguments than-the hawks.) 
Pressed to tell what might be done in Viet- 
nam, specifically how Japan might assist in 
ending the conflict, the Japanese would only 
agree that it was all very regrettable indeed. 

Less regrettable, at least in the view of 
some Japanese businessmen, is the fact that 
the Vietnam War has been a stimulus to 
Japan's economy. It has been estimated that 
Japan's exports last year to the United 
States and other countries attributable to 
the war ran to more than 81 billion. 4 

There was no such minueting by the 
Japanese for the return of the Bonin Is- 
lands and the Ryukyus, which includes the 
huge American base on Okinawa. Political 
pressure has been building up in Japan to 
get the islhnds back, and Japanese leaders 
are as sensitive about that issue as the 
Americans are about Vietnam. 

In the postwar settlements, the United 
States retained administration of the is- 
lands. While there is some dispute over the 
military usefulness of the Bonins, there is no 
question that the Okinawa base is valuable, 
if not essential, to American forces now. In 
recent years, U.S. strategists have down- 
graded Japan as a springboard in any possi- 
ble Far East emergency and concentrated on 
building up Okinawa. Today, the United 
States has something over $400,000,000 in 
facilities on Okinawa, and it is the keystone 
in the supply line for American forces in 
Vietnam. 7 

Equally important Okinawa would con- 
tinue to be a potent base in any long-term 
security arrangement in the Far East—for 
the defense of Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, 
as well as Vietnam. Most knowledgeable 
Japanese are aware of this, but their over- 
riding interest, nurtured by domestic politi- 
cal considerations, is to get the islands back. 


MANSFIELD PROPOSAL WELCOMED 


The official American response to the Jap- 
anese demands has been one of subdued 
inaction, When Sen. Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
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tana proposed here that the Bonins could 
be returned fairly quickly and that a confer- 
ence, including Russia and perhaps Red 
China, be called to settle the future of Oki- 
nawa and Soviet-held islands, the Japanese 
press played it very big. But to some Ameri- 
cans here, such a conference looked like a 
stacked deck with which the United States 
could only lose. 

And again, the remembrances of things 
past: “We had 13,000 casualties taking 
Okinawa,” one American remarked privately. 
“We paid for it. Now we have to pay a second 
time?” 

Although Washington has not yet ssid 
what, if anything, it intends to do about 
Okinawa, the sentiment of most participants 
here was that the island should properly 
revert to Japan at some future time. The 
suggestion was that work should be started 


soon on setting up some sort of timetable 


for the return of the island. 

Okinawa then, as a chunk of real estate, 
is a bit of unfinished but manageable busi- 
ness between Japan and the United States. 
The “Okinawan problem,” however, is some- 
thing else again and no doubt will continue 
to be a source of friction. It has to do with 
the long-term security of the Far East. The 
issue comes down to this: If the United 
States eventually pulls back, symbolized by 
by a withdrawal from Okinawa, will 
Japan shoulder some of the burdens of a 
regional defense? 

Japan, at this point, shows no desire or- 
intention of doing so. Under its constitution, 
formulated during the seven years of Ameri- 
can occupation, Japan is barred from re- 
arming. Its defense is guaranteed by the 
United States. In effect, the Japanese have 
the best possible defense available at prac- 
tically no cost to themselves. y 

The United States, of course, has made a 
great many such commitments around the 
globe since the end of World War Lone of 
the reasons our annual defense expenditures 
are now running to $70 billion a year. The 
point was made here that some time, prob- 
ably sooner than later, the American people 
are going to rebel against such mammoth 
outlays and compel Washington to reappraise 
all U.S. commitments abroad. 

The Japanese don't really believe this will 
ever happen. They don't take it seriously, in 
any case, even though many American con- 
gressmen, b and editors tried to 
convince them that “neoisolationism” could 
become a potent force in America. 

For all their worldliness, the Japanese tend 
to be very insular. In all the discussion about 
Red China's growing nuclear capacity, for 
instance, the Japanese talked only about its 
possible consequences for Japan. Looking to 
history, they argue that China has seldom 
posed a military threat to Japan. And the 
“threat” today, they insist, has been largely 
magnified by the United States. Seeing no 
real threat to Japan, they see no reason to 
be much stirred to do anything about it. 
When an American suggested the Chinese 
military threat might be quite real to such 
countries as India, Vietnam. Taiwan, and 
South Korea, only silence came from the Jap- 
anese participants. 

MORAL REVULSION TO WAR 


In discussions about Far East security, the 
Japanese make a large point—at least partly 
genuine—about their moral revulsion to war 
and armaments. It is worth noting, however, 
that the Chinese nuclear tests caused only a 
ripple in Japan while earlier U.S, tests pro- 
duced a clamorous negative response. 

It is easy, too, to be fairly cynical about 
Japanese pacifism because the stance has 
helped work wonders for the Japanese econ- 
omy. As one authority points out, the re- 
habilitation of Japan's economy was largely 
possible because Its annual expenditures on 
defense have been kept to less than 2 per 
cent of the country’s gross national product 
(against nearly 10 per cent for the United 
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States) and less than 10 per cent of its an- 
nual budget, compared with nearly 60 per 
cent in the United States. 

In the end, then, it is perhaps just as well 
that Americans and Japanese cannot yet be 
absolutely candid with each other. Candor 
has busted more than one good working 
relationship, and correct cordiality is prob- 
ably more desirable than carping criticism. 


Maybe the New York Times Will Find the 
Missing Piece to the Economic Jigsaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been perplexed by the New York Times’ 
editorials on the state of our economy 
and completely baffled by their opposi- 
tion to the President's call for a tax sur- 
charge. 

I was, therefore, delighted to read in 
this morning’s New York Times an in- 
cisive letter by Prof. Richard A. Mus- 
grave, of Harvard University, who seems 
to share my puzzlement. 

I suspect that both the professor and 
I would be delighted if we could help 
the Times find the missing piece to the 
economic jigsaw. That missing piece, it 
seems to me, resembles the outline of a 
map of South Vietnam. The New York 
Times really does not believe that the 
missing piece should be quite that size. 

I would like to enter Professor Mus- 
grave's letter to the Times in the Recorp 
so that it can be shared by my colleagues 
also mulling the state of our economy. 
The letter follows: 

Tax INCREASE BACKED 
To the EDITOR: 

I share the concern expressed so well in 
your editorial of Nov. 7 that the burden of 
anti-inflation policy should not be permitted 
to fall on the poor through cutbacks in social 
services; but I am appalled by the muddled 
thinking in your editorial (“Inflation My- 
opia") of the preceding day. 

You hold that the Administration has 
erred in reducing excess demand, but com- 
plain that is has caused inflation by exces- 
sive spending. You say that the proposed in- 
come tax surcharge will not check inflation 
but may raise prices, while suggesting that 
an increase in excises would be the most ef- 
fective defense. You maintain that the sur- 
charge will be inequitable, but conclude that 
an increase in excises would lessen the bur- 
den on lower incomes. This, I submit, is con- 
fusion compounded. 

As reflected in the common appraisal by 
economists from all quarters, demand is like- 
ly to outrun available supplies. This will add 
to pressure originating from already exist- 
ing tendencies for cost-push. There is no 
question that the proposed surcharge, which 
is largely in the personal income tax, will 
reduce demand and that this will lessen in- 
flation pressure; and there is every reason 
to expect that prices will rise less if the re- 
striction is through income tax, mainly in- 
dividual, than if it is through excises. 

MORE EQUITABLE THAN EXCISE 

The proposed income tax surcharge will be 
more and not less equitable than the excise 
increase. The surcharge would not affect tax- 
payers with low incomes. Thus, a family of 
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four would pay no surcharge unless its in- 
come exceeds $5,000. For the rest, it would 
raise income tax Hability by 10 per cent. It 
would not, as some mistakenly believe, im- 
pose an additional tax of 10 percent on in- 
come. Thus, the additional tax would be the 
larger, the greater a taxpayer's present lia- 
bility. I fail to see how this adjustment falls 
mainly on low-income recipients. 

There is something to be sald for post- 
poning nonurgent public spending, although 
it is not evident why nonurgent private 
spending should not be postponed as well. 
Be this as it may, I too favor postponing the 
highway program and discontinuing the 
supersonic plane but the scope for reduction 
is limited, and the blame for not doing 50 
cannot be placed on the Administration 
alone, 

Given Congress's unwillingness to under- 
take these cutbacks, the Administration’s 
proposal for a fairly distributed and tempor- 
ary income tax surcharge is the responsible 
and sensible approach. The Ways and Means 
Committee position which proposes to trade 
economic stability against the politics of ex- 
penditure reduction, especially in reduction 
in social services, is not. 

It is unfortunate then to see your con- 
tinued opposition to the tax increase, there- 
by undermining your valid case against the 
scuttling of the poverty program. 

RIcHARD A. MUSGRAVE, 
Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. 
Camsrince, Mass., November 8, 1967. 


Foreign Aid—An Urgent Mission To 
Share With Millions in Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
`S OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues a most elo- 


quent and moving invocation given at 


the luncheon session of the recent In- 

ternational Development Conference by 

the Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., Wash- 
ington office director of the National 

Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

Father Vizzard's invocation is a power- 
ful and prayerful reminder of affluent 
America's deep obligation to assist our 
millions of less-fortunate fellow men 
around the world—so that they, too, 
may begin to live a life of decency and 
human dignity. 

The invocation follows: 

INVOCATION GIVEN AT THE LUNCHEON SESSION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CON- 
FERENCE, NOVEMBER 7, 1967 
Almighty God, our Nation and we here 

assembled need wisdom and courage and 
strength and generosity beyond our own re- 
sources, and so we pray them of . Your 
blessings we have received in great abun- 
dance. We in this country enjoy a kind of 
new earthly paradise where the good things 
of life are not an unfulfillable dream but an 
attainable or, for most of us, an already at- 
tained reality. 

But, in sinful selfishness, we are tempted, 
indeed, we seem to be yielding to the temp- 
tation, to build a high wall around our para- 
dise so that we can enjoy our abundance to 
the exclusion of all others. We seem to have 
grown weary; we seem no longer to be will- 
ing to pay the price, small as it is, to justify 
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our affluence in your eyes and in the eyes of 
a needy world. 

Yet, no one in this country, we trust, Is 
monster enough as to be able to look upon 
the hollow eyes and swollen belly of a starv- 
ing child and, while having the means to an- 
swer his needs, would pass him by. But, in 
this world, there are millions of starving chil- 
dren, and adults, starving for food, for op- 
portunity, for human dignity and decency, 
and because they are out of sight and because 
they have no voice and no vote, too many 
of our fellow citizens and too many of our 
legislators seem, in fact, to be prepared to 
pass them by. 

Our times, to our shame, have witnessed 
what may be the ultimate horror of human 
evil—six millions of the people of God mur- 
dered in Hitler’s gas chambers, But by our 
careless, or callous, refusal to share our abun- 
dance with those in need, we would just as 
surely and just as cruelly be guilty of the 
murder of countless millions of our fellow 
human beings. 


O God, let not your judgment and that of 
a rightly angry world descend upon this Na- 
tion. Give us mercy. Give us strength. Give 
us vision, Give us an unwearying generosity 
which matches the needs we must meet, the 
burdens we must bear. Give this assembly 
the wisdom and the words it needs to en- 
kindle once more in our fellow citizens and 
in our legislators the burning conviction that 
sharing our substance with our brother in 
need is the highest, the most urgent mission 
with which this Nation has been entrusted. 
O God, let us not fail that trust, Amen. 


“Queen Mary” Sails to Long Beach and 
Home 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the RMS 
Queen Mary is on her final cruise to her 
new and permanent home, The enter- 
prising city of Long Beach has bought 
the ship and will use her as a maritime 
museum, hotel, convention center, and 
dignified attraction to the city. 

Remarkable in many ways is this final 
voyage of the Queen Mary as she sails 
from Southampton, England, to Long 
Beach, Calif., with stops at Lisbon, Las 
Palmas, Rio, Valparaiso, Callao, Balboa, 
Acapulco, and home. 

She is the largest liner ever to sail 
around Cape Horn. Her skipper, Capt. J. 
Treasure Jones, is rounding the Horn for 
the first time, as well as her crew, and 
with 1,200 passengers, it is the largest 
group of people in history ever to sail 
around the Horn. The Mary is the first 
and the last three stacker to make the 
trip. And in making the voyage to south- 
ern California, she is avoiding the scrap 
pile. 

Most remarkable is that the Queen 
Mary will start a whole new life in Long 
Beach and will reign on for many years 
to come. 

Remarkable and strange, too, is the 
fact that Europe's leading astrologist, the 
late Lady Mabel Fortescue-Harrison, 
predicted of the Queen Mary on the day 
she was launched in 1934: 
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Most of this generation will be gone, in- 
cluding myself when this event occurs, how- 
ever the Queen Mary launched today will 
know its greatest fame and popularity, when 
she never sails another mile and never carries 


another paying passenger 


There is no doubt that the Mary is the 
most memorable passenger vessel in all 
of man’s going down to the sea in ships. 
Over her 31 years of voyaging the oceans 
of the world she has variously been re- 
ferred to as the True Queen of the Seas, a 
State of mind, a triumph of British ship- 
building, a symbol of an era, a gallant 
fighting lady of World War I with Hit- 
ler’s $250,000 price on her life, a rampart, 
the inevitable ship and just about the 
most beautiful craft afloat. 

Perhaps the most memorable words 
spoken of her, as well as her sister ship, 
Elizabeth, were those of Sir Winston 
Churchill, who said at war's end: 

They challenged the fury of Hitlerism in 
the Battle of the Atlantic. At a speed never 
before realized in war, they carried over a 
Million men to defend the liberties of 
Civilization. 


Those war years were when the Mary 
became a little bit of the United States; 
for she carried more than three-quarters 
of a million troops—mostly Yanks—at a 
clip of a 15,000-man division at a time. 
Over the years, including those before 
the war, most of the voyagers aboard 
the Mary have been Yanks, which is why 
New York Mayor John Lindsay said re- 
cently, “You don't have to be English to 
love the Queen.” : 

In a sense, then this queen of the seas 
is going home—home to a regal resting 
Place in the tranquil waters off the city 
of Long Beach. 

What will this retired queen mean to 
this city, which has been called the 
Riviera of the West? 

Too costly to operate on the trans- 
Atlantic run in competition with the jets 
and too large and expensive to sail as a 
seasonal cruise ship, the Queen Mary is 
truly behemoth of the seas. From the 
waterline to the top of her stacks, she 
towers over 145 feet—a wind-sail factor 
which caused her severe rolling problems 
until stabilizers were installed. 

When she sailed out of Southampton 
on May 27, 1936, on her maiden voyage to 
New York, she was the largest vessel man 
had ever put to sea—1,019% feet in 
length, 118 feet wide and weighing 81,237 
tons. Not until the early days of the war 
when the Queen Elizabeth took to the 
Waves were these dimensions topped— 
then only minutely. 

In a way, the Normandie was a sliver 
larger but sea buffs discount any French 
claims out of sentimental logic. 

Queen Mary was for many years the 
fleetest of the liners in the Atlantic serv- 
ice. She did not really grab the bone in 
her teeth until she knifed through the 
Waves at 28-plus knots, never needing a 
convoy during the war years, and only 
relinquishing her speed title to a smaller 
and newer U.S. vessel in the 1950's. 

The history of the Mary is one of pre- 
Severance. Plans for her were drawn up 
in 1929, construction began in 1930 and 
then work on her stopped for lack of 
funds on December 11, 1931. Many peo- 
ble never thought she would be com- 
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pleted. Work began again on April 3, 
1934 and she was launched September 26, 
1934 from the John Brown shipyard to 
Clydebank, Scotland. 

The teeming wolfpacks of the North 
Atlantic were never able to touch her 
even though a fortune and an iron cross 
were offered to the submarine skipper 
who could sink her. 

And that same dogged perseverance 
continues today as she readies herself to 
float on intact into history. 

The only tragic incident involving the 
Mary occurred off Iceland during the war 
when she rammed and sank a British 
light cruiser. Three hundred and thirty- 
eight British sailors were drowned; for 
the Mary’s captain, responsible for the 
safety of 15,000 troops aboard, could not 
stop because of lurking German U-boats. 

Impressive as the Mary’s seagoing his- 
tory is, so too are her statistics. She has 
27 public rooms, ranging from dancing 
salons to gyms, an indoor swimming 
pool, playrooms, libraries, restaurants, 
and even a dog hotel complete with hot 
and cold running water, an exercise deck 
and a leg-lifting post. 

It would take 40 miles of freight cars 
to carry the weight of the Mary. She has 
3 acres of deck space for recreation, 6 
miles of carpeting, 2,000 port holes, and 
a theater that can seat 200. 

The vessel has four propellers, weigh- 
ing 35 tons each and extending 20 feet 
tip to tip. So delicately balanced are 
these props that they can be turned by a 
touch of the hand, i 

Some 10 million rivets hold her to- 
gether. Her rudder alone weighs as much 
as the good ship Mayflower did—140 
tons—and has doors in the sides and 
ladders inside to permit inspection. 

Her two anchors weigh 16 tons each 
and have nearly 1,000 feet of chain. Each 
link is 2 feet in length. The forward fun- 
nel is 70 feet high, 44 by 33 feet across, 
large enough for three locomotives 
abreast to pass through it. 2 

Each time the Cunard Line has painted 
the Mary they have used 30 tons of paint. 

The Mary can generate enough power 
to light a city of 150,000 people, has 30,- 
000 electric lights, and 4,000 miles of 
wiring 


Aboard, there are 500,000 pieces of 
china, glassware, and silver to serve 10,- 
000 meals daily. The linen supply in- 
cludes 210,000 towels, 30,000 sheets, 
31,000 pillow cases, and 21,000 table- 
cloths. 

The main restaurant contains 16,874 
square feet and can accommodate 768 
people at one sitting. 

Now steaming “home” on this final, 
remarkable voyage, the Queen Mary is 
truly following her destiny as it was pre- 
dicted in the stars so many years ago, 
and was also told in the final quatrain of 
@ poem written especially for the 
launching of the Mary by John Mase- 
field, the late poet laureate of England: 
May shipwreck and collision, fog and fire. 

Rock, shoal and other eviis of the sea, 
Be kept from you; and may the heart's 

desire 


Of those who speed your launching come 
to be. 


And it was the desire of her owners 
that she go to Long Beach. 


A5565 
National Cemetery Requested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Michigan, urging 
establishment of a national cemetery at 
Fort Custer. 

The entire Michigan delegation has 
long been in support of this and it ap- 
pears highly desirable that such should 
be done at an early time. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lansing, Mich., October 4, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The enclosed Resolution(s) was 
unanimously passed by Convention action at 
the annual Convention of the Department of 
Michigan, Veterans of Foreign Wars, held at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, June 22 through 
25, 1967, and is being forwarded to you for 
your consideration. 

With kindest regards, I femain, 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE E. SCHUMACHER, 
Quartermaster Adjutant. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
Untrep STATES, DEPARTMENT OF 
MICHIGAN, 

Lansing, Mich. 
EDWARD OLIFF, 
Department of Agriculture, 
U.S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Curr: The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Department of 
Michigan has gone on record supporting the 
continuation of our present National Ceme- 
tery System. 

It is understood by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Department of Michigan that U.S. For- 
est Service has all surplus land and property 
within the Fort Custer Michigan compl 
frozen. ° 


The portion of this complex which the 
VF. W. desires set aside for a National Ceme- 
tery within the State of Michigan is located 
in sections 35 and 36 of this complex. 

The attached fact sheet will cover this in 
detail. We are requesting from the State of 
Michigan a resolution stating their desire 
for a National Cemetery to be located within 
the complex. This will be forthcoming. 

We are one of two states in this great na- 
tion that does not have a National Cemetery 
Tor Its 1,200,000 Veterans of all Wars. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the State 
of Michigan hope that in your deliberation 
on this matter, you allow this part of the 
Fort Custer Complex to remain hallowed 
ground and the final resting place for those 
who gave so much. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. MILLIRON, 
Legislative Chairman. 


Facts SHEET FOR A PROPOSED NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY AT FORT CUSTER, MICH. 

1. The Department of Defense has declared 
as excess those portions of sections 35 and 
36 of Ross Township, Kalamazoo County, 
State of Michigan, lying north of Dickman 
Road and west of Armstrong Road, and with- 
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in the present boundaries of the Fort Custer 
Military Reservation. 


2. This tract is approximately 700 acres and 


contains an existing Military Cemetery of 
4,438 grave sites. Presently, 130 persons are 
buried there. 

3. Development of the proposed National 
Cemetery will not affect planning for further 
Federal, State, or private use of other por- 
tions of the military reservation. 

4. A post chapel and administrative build- 
ings, suitable for temporary use, are avall- 
able. 

5. The area is. served by two four-lane 
highway approaches, as well as numerous 
smaller roads connecting with Interstate 
Highway I-94. 


Biography of the Reverend Robert G. Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, the Reverend John E. Huss, has 
just completed a biography of one of our 
country’s most famous preachers, Dr. 
Robert G. Lee. This is one of the warm- 
est, most moving books I have ever seen. 
I hope that other Members of this body 
may find the time and inclination to 
read this book. They will never regret 
having done so. I am including at this 
point a brief review of this work from 
the Charlestown, S. C., News & Courier: 

Lee BrocraPHy WARM, MoviInG 


Advice often heard by the author of this 
well-written and compelling book was: 
“Keep Dr. Lee human, Don't deify him.” It 
obviously was difficult to follow the advice, 
but Dr. Huss’ struggle for objectivity is ad- 
mirable. He has chronicled the life of one of 
the world's most famous Baptist preachers 
with a story that is warm, moving and at 
times powerful. 

Huss proves himself a skillful biographer. 
But the man about whom he writes has lived 
such a remarkable life that any story about 
him is bound to have widespread reader 
appeal. 

Lee’s life Is traced from the time he was 
born in a log cabin in York County in 1886 
to the present day. Life was hard on the 
farm where Lee lived until he left home and 
went to work on the Panama Canal in 1907. 
He went to earn enough money to attend 
Furman University where he studied for the 
ministry. The decision to become a preacher 
was made when Lee was a farm boy. 

As a college student and later as a strug- 
gling young preacher, Lee encountered one 
financial crisis after another, but financial 
difficulties and other kinds of trouble as well 
only helped strengthen Lee’s resolve to be a 
great preacher. 

Accounts of his experiences in the various 
churches he served expose the reader to a 
wide range of emotions, from high drama and 
tears to humorous incidents and the kind of 
deep-seated joy that is the elixir of Chris- 
tian experience. 

Lee’s powerful sermons led thousands of 
persons to accept Christ as their personal 
saviour. He was a masterful money raiser. 
Throughout his ministry he worked at a pace 
which few other men could stand. He never 
hesitated to attempt the seemingly impos- 
sible because his faith in God Is unshakeable. 


Space Costs Are Worth It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics in Ana- 
heim, Calif., the world renowned econ- 
omist, Prof. Oskar Morgenstern, ex- 
pressed his view that Space Costs Are 
Worth It.” 


Many years ago Professor Morgenstern 
and the late Dr. John von Neumann 
wrote a book which became a major 
foundation for the application of scien- 
tific methods to modern decisionmak- 
ing: “The theory of Games and Eco- 
nomic Behavior.” 


The opinions of men with the stature) 
of Professor Morgenstern are worth lis- 
tening to. The following is a summary of 
his remarks which appeared in the New 
York Times on November 5, 1967: 

Spacu Costs Ann Wonrn Ir 


(Excerpts from a paper in defense of large 
investments in the American space pro- 
gram. It was presented last week by Prince- 
ton economics professor, Oskar Morgan- 
stern, at a meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics and Astronautics in 
Anaheim, Calif.) 

Whether the goals are good, whether it is 
more important to explore space or the ocean 
or to clear slums is not an economic ques- 
tion. Perhaps the country can even afford 
all? So it is important to realize that annual 
space expenditure is but a fraction of one 
percent of GN. P., only about four percent 
of the Federal budget, only a quarter of the 
annual sales of General Motors, and that it 
costs less than two months of the war in 
Vietnam. Clearly, the country can afford a 
high degree of space exploration, even if the 
hopes of results are uncertain, as they must 
WO). ee 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


First there is a conyentional and needed 
manner of analyzing the economic impact of 
the space program, It consists in determin- 
ing the expenditure streams of large amount 
of money, of analyzing their regional im- 
pact, the good and bad effects of concen- 
tration of high activity in a few highly spe- 
cialized industries, of estimating the multi- 
plier effects of money added to some regions 
or income groups, etc. Such analysis gives 
valuable information, but does not touch on 
many crucial matters. It could iNuminate the 
fact, of course, that spending 5-billion on 
space has a very different and technologi- 
cally a far more stimulating influence on the 
economy than spending the same amount on 
slum clearance, 

In the first case, entirely new skills have to 
be created, new materials must be found, new 
devices are to be invented and developed, 
which radiate through many other industries, 
while In the second case these effects are 
minimal. The same $5 billion left in the pock- 
ets of the taxpayer—tLe., scattered among 
millions of people—would also be spread 
through private consumption and savings, 
but in our country they would only slowly 
and indirectly lead to innovations as deci- 
elve as those which are due, and will be fur- 
ther due, to highly integrated programs. It 
would at first mean mostly the making of 
more of the same things we already have in 
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plenty; the space program on the other hand, 
working under the pressure of the constraints 
of a highly hostile environment, is forced to 
produce entirely new things, many of which, 
we hope, will be beneficial to mankind, 

At this point I want to mention... im- 
portant economic features of the space pro- 
gram. The investment already made is such 
that it cannot easily be turned off. A space 
program without continuity would be an ab- 
surdity. The time span, e.g., the duration of 
preparatory work, even the time needed to 
evaluate the observations, is so great that a 
commitment for decades was made when the 
program was first started, where we like it 
or not. 

When we ask what the economic effects of 
space exploration are, we must first look at 
the output so far obtained. Thus far, no basic 
discoveries as great in importance as atomic 
fission have been made. Nothing comparable 
to the transistor or the laser could be attri- 
buted to space exploration 


NEW PRODUCTS 


It is a well-know phenomenon of the last 
25 years that most of our important com- 
panies find that the majority of their cur- 
rently offered products did not exist 25 or 
even 10 years ago. Their profits stem mostly 
from the new products. So they push research 
and development as far as their means will 
allow. The Government, constantly prodded 
by the scientific comminity, also begins to 
believe that research is needed for the pur- 
pose of the general well-being of the com- 
munity. It is then difficult to see why these 
expectations should not also apply to space 
exploration, especially when one remembers 
that some of the most vital discoveries ever 
made by man derive precisely from watch- 
ing the stars and planets. Now that we are 
able to break through the obscuring shield of 
the earth’s atmosphere how could we but ex- 
pect that discoveries will not be made of a 
magnitude that will astonish even this 
generation which has seen so much and is 
prepared to expect that our knowledge will 
increase without limit. 


Merger of Penn-Central Railroads To 
Include New Haven Is in the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, for years 
now, I have been working hard toward a 
solution of the New Haven Railroad's 
problems. The merger of the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania Railroads, 
with the inclusion of the New Haven, is 
one of the last roadblocks to a successful 
Government effort to help rehabilitate 
the New Haven's ability to serve southern 
New England. The following editorial 
from today’s New York Times properly 
expresses our needs: 

A Vrrat Rar. MERGER 

The pi merger of the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central Railroads continues 
to be held up by legal roadblocks. But the 
strong decision of the New York Federal Dis- 
trict Court calling for an end to the delays 
and the subsequent joint statement by the 
Justice Department and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission declaring that they say 
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“no obstacle to immediate consummation” 
indicate a growing official consensus for 
speeding the amalgamation. 

The public interest, rather than the special 
interests of the affected railroads, clearly 
favors a merger. There is no doubt that a 
marringe will result in a monopoly, but a 
monopoly under regulation is the only way 
to provide efficient and cheaper service 
throughout the East and to resuscitate the 
Alling rail transportation system now oper- 
ated by the bankrupt New Haven Railroad. 

A new plan may be needed to help the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, which had 
wanted to delay the merger until its own 
future could be settled. But its problems 
must not stand in the way of the Pennsy- 
Central merger and the blueprint for a rail 
system geared to the needs of the public. It 
is time that the merger go through. 


Latin American Paper Commends Her- 
bert J. Waters and U.S. War on 
Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
people throughout the world, but par- 
ticularly in Latin America and Asia, suf- 
fer today from hunger and malnutrition. 
Without the most vigorous effort to pre- 
vent it, this scourge will spread, leaving 
its marks most visibly upon babies and 
preschool children, on pregnant women 
and nursing mothers. 

Recognition of the good work already 
being done by the United States in this 
area and of the need for still greater 
effort is contained in a recent editorial 
from La Prensa of Panama. 

The writer commends the work of Her- 
bert J. Waters, Assistant Administrator 
of the war on hunger, and comments: 

Five thousand men like Herbert J. Waters 
working around the world would be a more 
effective army than five thousand soldiers. 


I should like to call this editorial to 
the attention of the Members: 
[Translation] 
War on HUNGER X 


The Press informs that during the coming 
week. Mr. Herbert J. Waters, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, War on Hunger, will visit Pan- 
ama. His stay will be brief since Mr. Waters 
is on his way to Lima, where he will attend 
the “Operacion Niños Conference, 

It is a pleasure to be visited by a repre- 
Sentative of the great northern nation who 
is not coming as a “military advisor", anti- 
guerrilla advisor”, “hemispheric safety ad- 
visor“, or an “expert on continental unity.” 

People like Mr. Waters instill in us great 
Satisfaction since he dedicates his time to 
analyze the real scourge of the under-de- 
veloped countries, where the primary cause 
of social disturbances is “hunger.” Chil- 
dren are the future of America and to a large 
, extent they are abandoned to their own fate. 
In some countries of Latin America—not to 
be mentioned here—it causes great pain to 
see how children are so unprotected from 
hunger, diseases and Illiteracy. 

If the United States would spend on the 
war on hunger a tenth of what they spend 
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on wars, such as the war in Vietnam, they 
would not have to send their sons to die in 
far-away countries. Five thousand men like 
Herbert J. Waters working around the world 
would be a more effective army than five 
thousand soldiers. 

Initiating a war on hunger on a large scale 
would immediately stimulate Russia and 
China—not to be left behind—as it is pres- 
ently evidenced by the display of their mili- 
tary power. Humanity would, with pleasure, 
approve of such a war on hunger between 
these powerful nations. 

The bombardment of food and tools would 
successfully replace atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. 

This is a daydream, of course, because hu- 
man beings of all latitudes who have been 
successful scientifically have not improved 
their souls at the same rate and remain an 
easy prey to the ambitions of political and 
economical powers. 

While the arrival of distinguished mili- 
tary Officials is welcomed with excessive hon- 
ors, it is possible that the arrival of Mr. 
Waters will amount only to a more protocol 
call. 

When countries learn to react in a different 
manner, that is by welcoming the fighters on 
hunger with due receptiveness and turning 
their backs to emissarles of gunpowder and 
thunder; then they will show the true road 
to the leading nations, which still remain 
blind. 


Imbalance in Handling of Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
correspondence between myself and the 
Honorable Alan S. Boyd, the able Secre- 
tary of Transportation. 

In the correspondence referred to I 
point out an imbalance that exists in 
the handling of transportation by the 
Department of Transportation. 


A real crisis is approaching in air space 
and in the use of air space. Aircraft 
traffic is so heavy in areas such as the 
New York-Washington, D.C.-Philadel- 
phia area, commonly called the Gold 
Triangle, that desperate measures will 
shortly be necessary to control it. 

What is needed at this time is great 
attention to the development of high- 
speed ground transportation and addi- 
tional encouragement of not only the 
establishment of that mode of transpor- 
tation, but also real effort to shift some 
of the potential airline passenger growth 
and aircraft congestion into high-speed 
ground transportation by rail. 

Failure to accomplish this goal can 
result in great hazard to the traveling 
public and the American public, and ex- 
cessive costs in areas where high-speed 
ground transportation is not only more 
suitable but urgently necessary, such as 
the Washington, D.C.-New York-Phila- 
delphia area and other major metropoli- 
tan areas up and down the eastern 
seaboard and in the Middle West. The 
correspondence follows: 
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Avucust 17, 1967. 
Hon. Aran S. Born, 
Secretary of Transportation, Department of 
Transportation, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have noted your 
testimony in the Senate protesting the cut 
in the 1968 appropriations made by the 
House, particularly in the field of transporta- 
tion research. I also have noted in the press 
a proposal made by Trans World Airlines for 
reducing traffic into National Airport through 
the transfer to Friendship and Dulles Alr- 
ports of some presently scheduled planes. 

Naturally, I have followed for some time 
the problems of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, now part of your Department, in 
its attempt to relieve congestion at Wash- 
ington National Airport, the upshot of which 
essentially was a proposal, now slightly miti- 
gated, to allow almost unrestricted capacity 
between nearby cities on the eastern seaboard 
and Washington and to reduce, if not elim- 
inate, the use of Washington National as a 
terminal for flights originating some distance 
away. 

The authority for engaging in research in 
high speed ground transportation results 
from a statute enacted in 1965, with which 
you are familiar as you then were Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation, 
which then gave such authority to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and which authority has 
been transferred to you, and which you ex- 
ercise in part through an Office of High Speed 
Ground Transportation. 

In transmitting the proposed legislation 
to the Congress in a message on March 4, 
1965, the President referred to the increasing 
demand for transportation in certain densely 
populated areas, specifically to the so-called 
“North East Corridor", and stated: “It is 
clear that we should explore the feasibility 
of an improved ground transportation sys- 
tem for such heavily traveled corridors”. 

In the statement of purpose and need for 
legislation submitted by the Department of 
Commerce, it was said: 

“The President has emphasized that we 
must improve ways of transporting people 
and goods safely, reliably, and economically 
over relatively short distances in densely 
populated areas.“ 

House Report No. 845 accompanying the 
House bill, H.R. 6863, submitted by then 
Chairman Harris on August 23, 1965 states: 

“It is unnecessary to set forth here at 
length the evidence the over- 
burdening of these facilities. Every Member 
of the House personally has experienced the 
inadequacies of our crowded alr terminals 
and facilities, has observed the overcapacity 
loading of our highways, and is well aware 
of the demand constantly being made for the 
enlargement of both types of facilities. But 
what every Member has experienced and what 
he has observed is as nothing compared with 
what lies ahead. 

“The time has come to see whether passen- 
ger traffic on the ground can be made attrac- 
tive to people; to see whether it is possible to 
provide facilities that are convenient and 
economical and which people will use; to 
see whether this kind of transportation might 
relieve air congestion and save on the cost of 
additional air facilities.” 

I think it is unnecessary for me further 
to document the fact that the authorization 
made by the Congress at the request of he 
President for the expenditure of $90 million, 
much of which was for research in high speed 
ground tion and the operation ‘of 
certain demonstration projects, was predi- 
cated on the desire to relieve aviation and 
highway facilities from overcrowding, and 
attempt to meet transportation demands by 
increased use of rail facilities, especially in 
the north east corridor. 

It is my recollection that you were whole- 
heartedly in support of this position. 
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It is my understanding that the Congress 
has appropriated the funds for demonstration 
projects in this corridor, specifically that 
between New York and Washington, and 
that such project will go into operation this 
coming fall. I understand also some demon- 
stration soon is to be made between New 
York and Boston. 

It is with continuing amazement, there- 
fore, in view of the policy carried out by 
your left hand, that I view the policy pro- 
tion Administration, namely that the avia- 
tion facilities here should be enlarged on 
the one hand, and the airline scheduling 
should be altered, on the other, so as to con- 
tinue the bringing into National Airport of 
these north east corridor passengers and the 
forcing to other airports of passengers from 
longer distances. I am certain that you will 

that any such policy is directly 
contrary to that established into law fol- 
lowing the Presidential message and the 

of the Under Secretary of Trans- 
portation for a project putting these people 
onto the rails. 

I should welcome your early comment on 
this matter for I think it is important be- 
fore we authorize appropriations which will 
permit you to engage in directly antithetical 
operations contrary to the policies you 
hitherto have urged before the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 
THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: I have your letter of 
August 17, 1967 in which you raise questions 
of the consistency of our policies regarding 
air transportation and ground transporta- 
tion in what is known as the North East 
Corridor. 

The high speed ground demonstration 
project, which we hope will begin passenger 
operations between Washington, D.C. and 
New York City this fall, is designed as a test 
facility for the development of a safe, reli- 
able, convenient and economic means of 
moving large numbers of people in areas 
where cities are closely spaced and popula- 
tion density is thus relatively high. 

There is no intention, indeed no possibility, 
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of developing a ground system that will serve 
as a complete substitute for air travel in 
these heavily travelled areas of dense popu- 
lation. On the contrary, we expect air travel 
to increase and the need for aviation facili- 
ties in these areas to grow. At the same time, 
we believe that a significant-amount of the 
strain can be taken off the airports and other 
aviation facilities if an attractive ground 
transportation alternative is made available. 
Thus what we are attempting to develop is 
> balanced system of transportation facil- 
tles. 
Sincerely. 
ALAN S. BOYD. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


“office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports ol 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra-copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Here Is Your Indiana National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Hoosier State is proud, and justifiably 
so, of the 38th Combat Infantry Division, 
Indiana's National Guard. 

It is among the best trained Reserve 
Forces in the United States. The Indiana 
Guard has a proud and honorable his- 
tory, and I know its noble traditions will 
be carried on into the future. 

The following story from the Novem- 
ber 12, 1967, Indianapolis Star is an ex- 
cellent summary of the 38th Division's 
history and capabilities: 

Tue 38T Drviston Hrrs Frrness Peak 

(By George Lindberg) 

The 38th Combat Infantry Division—Indli- 
ana’s National Guard—is in its best “fighting 
trim“ ever, in the judgment of the state's 
chief military officer. 

And, whether the guard is left intact as the 
38th. or split into smaller units as now pro- 
posed by the Department of Defense, the 
Indiana forces will remain among the best- 
trained reserve troops in the nation, accord- 
ing to John S. Anderson, the Indiana ad- 
jutant general. 

The 11.500-man division just ended 
stepped-up training as one of the Selected 
Reserve Force (SRF) divisions. After two 
years of training with 50 per cent more than 
the regular number of drills, the 38th in 
September began reverting to the normal 
schedule. 

The Indiana militia—50 years old this 
year—has regained the look of the active- 
duty division that earned honor for Indiana 
in World War II. 

Activated in 1940, even before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor that signaled the forma! start of 
the war, the 38th had a share in Gen. Douglas 
-MacArthur's triumphant return to the 
Philippines. 

As men of the 38th alded in the Island- 
hopping campaign that led to Manila and 
the liberation of the island of Luzon, they 
accounted for 34,000 enemy dead. The 38th 
listed 1,430 of its own battle dead; another 
2,034 were wounded. 

Anderson rates the 38th Division of 1967 
fully ready to take its place in combat, to 
back up the regular Army as is its role. That 
was the aim and product of the last two 
years’ training. 

Today's Indiana guardsman is unlike the 
caricature—the. weekend warrior who must 
leave his soda-fountain stool or sports car for 
a few hours of half-hearted drill at the local 
armory. 

He resembles little the bumbling civilian 
who frustrates Army regulars at summer en- 
campments. 

Men like him, from Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia, made up the first 38th Division 
at the start of World War I. The division it- 
self never left the states, but some 6,000 of 
its men went to France as replacements. 

Some units, such as the 150th Field Artil- 
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lery Battalion, distinguished themselves in 
battle as parts of other divisions. 

Through the peacetime years, the division 
Was left intact, but was less active. In 1947 it 
was made an all-Hoosier division, as it still 
was when chosen for the SRF development in 
October, 1965. 

On SRF status with the 38th were the 28th 
(Pennsylvania) and 47th (Minnesota) guard 
divisions. Each of the three was filled to 100- 
per cent strength and outfitted with modern 
equipment. At the end of two years, other di- 
visions were to replace those three for the in- 
tensified training. 

Then came the latest of several proposals 
to reorganize the nation's reserve forces. The 
plan was announced to some 150 generals 
meeting here in June as the Adjutants Gen- 
eral Association of the United States. 

Instead of 23 divisions, there were to be 
eight divisions and 18 combat brigades. 
Guard strength was to be cut from 418,000 to 
400.000. Army reserves were to be cut from 
260,000 to 240,000. 

The 11,500-man all-Hoosier 38th was one 
of the eight divisions chosen to be saved. 

But it was to be made again into a tri- 
state division, with a combat brigade from 
each of the states of Ohio and Michigan. In- 
diana would provide the men for the divi- 
sion’s headquarters and one of the 3,200-to- 
3,400-man brigades—8,128 men in all. 

The rest of the Indiana guardsmen would 
be assigned to other combat or support units 
that are not parts of the division. 

Ihe proposal as it now stands would give 
Indiana a battalion each of mechanized in- 
fantry, engineers and transportation troops, 
a broad-skills company of maintenance men 
and two companies of long-range combat 
patrol specialists. 

Anderson has asked for and expects to re- 
ceive another company of military police. 

With both divisional and non-divisional 
troops under him, Anderson would function 
as a corps commander, next over a division in 
the command echelons. 

On paper, the Indiana guard would lose 
nearly 1,000 men, down to a new level of 
10,560 authorized strength. The reduction 
was provided for in attrition, as enlistments 
in the guard expired. 

‘There were objections. Some governors pro- 
tested the reductions of force would leave 
them unable to cope with possible disorders 
in their own states, And interstate divisions 
present command problems. 

Unless a guard unit is called into Federal 
service, its men may hot be sent or called 
from one state to another. 

Some governors inyolved began talks on 
interstate compacts to solve the problem 
when they met at the recent Midwest Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in The Ozarks, 

All of the proposed changes were spelled 
out in H.R. 2, a bill still pending before 
Congress. 

Most of the manpower cuts have been 
nullified, according to Anderson, as members 
of Congress traded concessions for support. 
Still the bill languishes among the unpassed 
legislation of this session. 

And commanders of the 38th are moving 
slowly to comply with the original SRF plan. 
It will not revert to 75-per-cent manning 
as existed until two year ago, but will level 
off at 93 per cent of full strength. It will 
lose only “soft skills,” according to Ander- 
son, These, he said, are military specialties 
readily replaceable from their civilian coun- 
terparts, such as truck drivers or mechanics. 


But, however cut or reformed, the Indiana 
Guard will remain a capable force, Anderson 
assures, It will be fully able to represent 
Indiana in defense of the nation, replacing 
or reinforcing the regulars as it is intended 
to do. 

Or it can protect the state from civil dis- 
order or natural disaster, as it has in its 
history. 

As part of the 38th, Indiana Guard units 
battled floods in 1937, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1963 
and 1964. They fought labor violence in 1922, 
1932 and 1936—an unpopular role for the 
guard. They aided north central Indiana 
communities struck by tornadoes on Palm 
Sunday, 1965. 

Last January, guardsmen helped northwest 
Indiana dig out of massive snowdrifts that 
paralyzed strings of communities. Last July 
1,000 guardsmen were on standby near South 
Bend when civil disorder wracked that city 
for four days. They weren't needed, 


First World Congress of Free 


Ukrainians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, among the most patriotic 
American citizens are those of foreign 
origin. I know of no group that is more 
patriotic and anti-Communist than the 
Ukrainians and those of Ukrainian de- 
scent. Later this week they will be hold- 
ing the First World Congress of Free 
Ukrainians at the New York Hilton Ho- 
tel in New York City. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter and an editorial 
which I received from one of these highly 
respected and patriotic Americans, Dr. 
Anthony Zukowsky, president of the 
State branch of North Dakota, Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., in 
which he calls attention to the forma- 
tion and purposes of this new organiza- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INC., STATE BRANCH 
or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Steele, N. Dak., November 7, 1967. 
Hon. Mitton R. Youns, 
U.S. Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator YOuna: It is our great 
pleasure to inform you that on November 
16, 17, 18 and 19, 1967 the First World Con- 
gress of Free Ukrainians will be held at the 
New York Hilton Hotel, New York City. 

The Congress is being convened in the 
year of the 50th Anniversary of the Ukraini- 
an National Revolution which led to the 
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establishment of free and independent 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

Also it will be held in the month of No- 
vember on the 50th anniversary when Cen- 
tral Rada“ —Ukrainſan Parliament in Kiev, 
Ukraine, passed in 1917 its Third Universal” 
the basic law of modern time on which the 
Uxrainian National Republic was founded. 

Delegates from 22 countries of free world 
will take part in the Congress, Including 
high-ranking clergy, civic and political lead- 
ers. Also delegation from our state of North 
Dakota representing over 25,000 American of 
Ukrainian descent will take part in the Con- 


TESS. 

ý This historic gathering will be also held 
at the time when Communist Russia is ob- 
serving 50th anniversary of its Bolshevik 
revolution or like it is known—fifty years of 
Russian Bolshevik tyranny in Eastern 
Europe. 

Therefore the World Congress of free 
Ukrainians will reject the Communist 
“thesis” that Bolshevik revolution brought 
freedom and social equality to the Ukrainians 
and other Captive Nations in the Russian 
prison house called U.S.S.R. 

Furthermore the World Congress of free 
Ukrainians will appeal to the United Nations 
and its members for support in the struggle 
for the legitimate rights of Ukrainian people 
to freedom and national independence. 

There is no doubt that under present in- 
ternational circumstances especially at the 
time when Moscow is giving full support to 
North Vietnam and is mounting new offen- 
sive against the Ukrainian people for the 
destruction of their national and cultural at- 
tainments, this Congress should have a spe- 
cial significance for the entire Ukrainian 
Community in the free world and for the 
United States specially. 

The aims of the Congress, as stated in 
the Manifesto announcing its convocation 
are as follows: 

1. To demonstrate before the world the 
Ukrainian people’s unwavering will to con- 
tinue its struggle for the restoration of their 
free sovern and unite state; 

2, To manifest the solidarity of the 
Ukrainian community in the free world with 
the struggle of the Ukrainian people and its 
readiness to help them with all means at 
our disposal; 

3. To unite all the forces and resources 
of Ukrainians who are the citizens of the 
various countries of the free world to secure 
closer cooperation among themself; 

4. To determine a proper source of action 
in strengthening and further developing all 
spheres of our activity and diverse pursuit 
in the free world. 

In order to give you more information in 
regards to the Ukrainian National Revolu- 
tion, I am enclosing a short pamphlet en- 
titled Facts about Ukraine and the Ukrain- 
ian People“ and an excellent article Fifty 
years of Russian—Bolshevik Tyranny” by Dr. 
Ctibor Pokorny printed on November 2nd, 
1967 in “America” Ukrainian Catholic Dally, 
Philadelphia, Pa., which I believe would be 
of interest to you and to the American 
people. 

Therefore, speaking in behalf of 25,000 
Americans of Ukrainian descent we shall be 
grateful to you if you could bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the U.S. Congress and 
to read your message into Congressional Rec- 
ord in commemoration of these outstanding 
events in the modern history of Ukraine. 

This will give us assurance, that our fellow 
Americans would join with us in marking 
this historic event of Ukraine and will de- 
monstrate to both the captive Ukrainians 
and their captors our unity and determina- 
tion in upholding the cause of freedom every- 
where. 

Thank you in advance for your coopera- 
tion, Iremain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President. 
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From America, Nov. 2, 1967] 


Furry Years or RUSSIAN-BOLSHEVIK 
TYRANNY 


(By Dr. Ctibor Pokorny) 


This year Is deeply overcast by the 50th 
anniversary of a disastrous historical event 
and its catastrophic consequences: on No- 
yember 7, 1967, a half century since the Rus- 
sian-Bolshevik seizure of power will be com- 
pleted. 

Fifty years ago, on November 7, 1917, when 
the Russian-Bolshevik Party assumed power 
in the Russian territory of the former tsarist 
empire through a coup d'etat, the world was 
astonished, without grasping the meaning 
and full implications of this event. It was 
inclined to look upon this historical fact 
more as an episode in the general process of 
decay of the Russian empire than as an at- 
tempt to save this empire. 

How would it haye been possible at that 
time to recognize the imperialistic char- 
acter of this coup d'etat, in view of the fact 
that the Party which came into power pre- 
tended to have a Socialist and international 
orientation, and that its leaders explicitly 
acknowledged the full right of self-determi- 
nation of all the peoples of the former Rus- 
sian tsarist empire, including their right to 
seccession? 

At that time the world had no basis upon 
which to distinguish between the tactics and 
aims, agitation and reality, theory and prac- 
tice of the Bolshevik rulers. It held the Bol- 
shevik seizure of power in Russia to be & 
social Revolution. In fact, however, it was 
an imperialistic counter revolution, a state- 
capitalistic reaction, 

The non-Russian peoples of the former 
Russian tsarist empire had wide historical 
experience with Russian imperialism and 
colonialism. They, therefore, had no Hlustons 
about Russian Bolshevism. They were not in 
the least interested in saving the disinte- 
grating empire. A change of regime meant 
nothing to them. They did not overthrow the 
tsarist regime in the victorious March Reyo- 
lution to replace it with another Russian 
regime, but to achieve their national freedom 
and independence. These peoples were set 
upon free and Independent nation-states! 

The non-Russian peoples of the former 
Russian tsarist empire countered the Bol- 
shevik seizure of power in Russia by declar- 
ing their independence and by establishing 
democratic nation-states! 

In the years 1917 and 1918, the following 
peoples and countries declared their inde- 
pendence: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Idel-Ural, Turkestan, 
Siberia, Cossakians, and North Caucasians, In 
short, these peoples and countries achieved 
their right of self-determination. In most 
cases, however, it was not a matter of es- 
tablishing new states,-but of re-establishing 
old states, 

The Russian-Bolshevik government, hav- 
ing gained sufficient strength, sent out its 
newly formed Red army to conquer these 
peoples who had become independent and 
to incorporate them forcefully into the Rus- 
sian empire. Under one pretext or another 
Soviet Russia waged wars of conquest against 
these states. These wars went on for years be- 
cause the peoples tenaciously defended their 
freedom against the Russian-Bolshevik im- 
perlalists. But by 1922, the Soviet Russian 
government had succeeded in almost re- 
storing the old empire. Only Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland held out 
against the Russians at that time, with the 
help of the West. 

In 1922, the Bolshevik rulers changed the 
official name of the restored Russian empire 
to “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” to 
deceive the world as to its true character. 
The main of this renaming was to 
make the Soviet Russian empire appear as 
if it were a free union of peoples. 


The non-Russian peoples of this empire 
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were robbed of their freedom and right of 
self-determination. Their areas received var- 
lous positions within the Soviet Union; some 
were designated as sovereign “Union Re- 
publics," others as autonomous Republics, 
still others. were divided into several units, 
or completely dissolved. In fact, however. 
regardless of the formal organizational con- 
struction of the “Soviet Union,” all non- 
Russian peoples within’ the Soviet Union 
are subjugated and exploited by Russia. The 
federative facade of the Soviet Russian em- 
pire is merely an attempt to conceal Russian 
foreign rule and the centralized dictatorship 
of the Russian-Bolshevik Party. 

The forceful reincorporation of these peo- 
ples into the Russian empire not only de- 
prived them of their national independence, 
but also of their political, economic, cultural 
and religious freedom, Over and above this, 
their fundamental human rights are con- 
tinually violated. 

Their free states and social organizations 
were usurped by an unprecedented dictator- 
ship and rule of terror. The free economy of 
these peoples was also destroyed and replaced 
by a colonially-centralized, collective- 
planned economy. A modern slave system, 
adorned with Socialist slogans, was con- 
structed and imposed upon the populace. 
The non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Rus- 
sian empire were and are the victims of a 
colonial exploitation, 

An additional aftermath of Russian-Bol- 
shevik forcign rule is the mental enslave- 
ment of the subjugated peoples. With the 
loss of their independence, these peoples also 
lost their spiritual and cultural freedom. So- 
viet Russia's official state ideology, known as 
Marxism-Leninism, was and is imposed upon 
them in all spheres of life; it is propagated 
both within and outside of schools. Scien- 
tists, artists, writers, journalists, teachers, 
state officials, Judges and all persons engaged 
in public activity have to profess this ideol- 
ogy. No one is permitted to criticize it, let 
alone reject it. 

The culture and national traditions of the 
non-Russian peoples of the “Soviet Union” 
are ignored or suppressed. These peoples 
are systematically subjected to a cultural 
and linguistic Russification. 

All religions are suppressed in the Soviet 
Russian sphere of influence. Russian leaders 
make no effort to conceal the fact that the 
uprooting of all religions is one of the aims 
of the Bolshevik Party, In the realization 
of this aim, the Russian-Bolshevik dictator- 
ship had countless priests murdered or 
thrown into concentration camps, numerous 
churches destroyed and closed, or turned into 
museums, cinemas or warehouses. 

The peoples subjugated within the Soviet 
Russian empire will never renounce their 
freedom and independence. They never were 
and are not willing to accept Russian foreign 
rule and colonial exploitation, Bolshevist 
barbarity and slavery. Uninterruptedly, from 
the moment of their subjection, they have 
offered active and passive resistance to the 
Russian-Bolsheyik colonial power. 

Soviet Russia was never willing to recog- 
nize the national right of self-determination 
of the peoples ruled and exploited by her and 
to surrender their countries. On the con- 
trary, she always aimed at incorporating 
more and more peoples and countries Into 
her sphere of influence and at imposing her 
Bolshevik system upon more and more peo- 
ples and countries! 

In this connection Moscow-controlled 
Communist Parties and their collaborators 
and agents continue to offer valuable help to 
Soviet Russia throughout the world. 

Soviet Russia never fails to exploit every 
opportunity to expand her power and in- 
fluence. 

Violating international law during World 
War II, Soviet Russia occupied and annexed 
the Baltic states, Estonia, Latvia and Lithua- 
nia, In 1940. Against the will of the populace, 
these states were incorporated into the 
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“Soviet Union” as “Union Republics.” This 
was not only a violation of the rights of 
Self-determination of these peoples, but also 
a breach of various international treaties 
which Soviet Russla had concluded with 
these states. Moscow also occupied West 
Ukraine and West Byelorussia in 1939. 

In the last months of World War I, be- 
tween 1944 and 1945, Soviet Russia succeeded. 
in occupying the following countries in the 
process of its war operations: Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, Serbia, Crotia, Slovenia, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Poland, Bohemia, and 
parts of Germany and Finland. The peoples 
which possessed nation-states directly before 
Soviet Russian occupation were robbed of 
their sovereignty and independence. Their 
states became Russian satellites. Communist 
dictatorships disguised as “People’s Democ- 
racies,” were imposed upon them by the 
Soviet Russian occupying power. The Russian 
Red army also re-established the artificial 
states of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
Against the will of the Croatian and Slovak 
people. In 1949, Soviet Russia declared the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany a separate 
German state, against the will of the Ger- 
Man populace, under the deceptive name, 
German Democratic Republic. 

All these peoples wanted neither Russian 
domination nor the Communist system, These 
peoples were and are not willing to renounce 
their national cultures and freedom, their 
own statehood and independence. With all 
their might, they resist Russian imperialism 
and colonialism. 

But Soviet Russia is determined to crush 
by brute force every trace of resistance to her 
absolute rule. 

Thus the Soviet Russian empire has be- 
come the largest colonial power, threatening 
the freedom of the entire world. 

Even outside of the immediate Soviet Rus- 
sian sphere of power, Communism was able 
to come into power only with Russia's help. 
Without Russian help Communist dictator- 
ships would not have been established on the 
Chinese Mainland, in North Korea, North 
Vietnam and Cuba. 

Every new conquest, every new acquisition 
of power serves Soviet Russia as a base of 
aggression for new conquest, new expansion 
of her power and influence, Therefore, all 
self-respecting, freedom-loving men and 
women the world over are charged with the 
moral responsibility of defending themselves 
against this danger, of vouchsafing freedom, 
culture and moral values, and of fighting 
Russian colonialism and imperialism. 

Especially the governments of the free 
world have the supreme task of liberating the 
world from the onslaught of Russian-Bolshe- 
vik imperialism, and of supporting the fight 
for freedom of the peoples subjugated by 
Russia and Communism. 

Only by the dissolution of the entire So- 
viet Russian empire into independent, demo- 
cratic nation-states of the subjugated peo- 
Piles and by the overthrow of all communism 
will the Communist danger be permanently 
crushed. 

Freedom will be victorious everywhere, 
when all freedom-loving forces unite In the 
fight against tyranny! 


Neutrality Not the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


+ OF 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, far too 


Many who are concerned refuse to use 
their freedom to defend their freedom. 
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They seem to feel neutrality—out of the 
struggle—is the safest way. Do not get 
bruised and cussed, or rock the boat. 

Some justify their neutrality by claim- 
ing to be middle-of-the-roaders—and 
probably do not even know where the 
middle of the road is, else they would 
know the only thing to be found in the 
middle of the road are yellow stripes and 
dead skunks. 

Leave it to George? George is doing 
all he can but he needs help—at least 
a kind word and moral support. 

Abe Lincoln said: 

You do not help a man when you do for 
for him what he can and should do for 
himself. 


Mr. Dewey H. Wollstein had an inter- 
esting article in the November issue of 
the New Age which I insert here follow- 
ing my remarks. 

Nevurrauity Is Nor THe War 
(By Dewey H. Wollstein) 

What causes a nation, which from its very 
inception; has held firmly to religious and 
moral principles, to suddenly find itself in 
a period of moral dissolution? 

What brings about a total disregard for 
all that man has recognized as the only 
genuine security of a nation, the moral 
strength of its citizenry? 

What is the cause of our ever-increasing 
crime rate? 

Let us not fail to put ouselves in the pic- 
ture when we seek the answers. It seems that 
many have assumed a position of neutrality 
in the long struggle between Light and Dark- 
ness, between Morality and Immorality. 

What we face today is the result of so- 
called intellectual liberalism becoming lib- 
ertinism. 

Freedom, academic or by any name, is gen- 
erally understood and is acceptable. But 
freedom has never meant the right to change 
the rules of the game to suit the actions of 
the players and impose such rules on society. 

What is the obvious answer? How can we 
stem the tide of destruction? One answer is, 
Masons must be the leaders of thought and 
action, Neutrality is certainly not the answer. 
Let us not ask what stand will Masonry take. 
Rather let us ask what stand will I take as an 
individual Mason and citizen? 


Support for the Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
in favor of continuing our war on pov- 
erty and the funding of every dollar 
necessary to win that war. Having served 
as mayor for 4 years of qaar our largest 
cities, I can say to you t the poverty 
program has been successful in my city, 
Louisville, Ky. As a matter of fact, on 
our own initiative we started our pro- 
gram before the Federal bill was passed. 
Our “learn more-earn more” project was 
a joint effort with the city, the school 
boards, and the employment service all 
cooperating. When the poverty bill was 
passed in Congress, Louisville was one 
of the very first cities receiving a grant. 
We presently have almost 25,000 people 
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involved directly, or indirectly, in the 
program. I cannot turn my back on the 
people in my community who have bene- 
fited and who will continue to benefit 
under this plan. I refuse to be influenced 
by scandals and improper management 
in other cities. I can only say to you 
that we should individually assess the 
programs in our own districts and be 
guided accordingly. 


Well Done, WICS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the role of volunteers in the war on 
poverty is one of the program’s most im- 
portant and unprecedented achieve- 
ments. Among the many volunteer 
groups who are playing crucial roles in 
national and local antipoverty efforts, 
none have contributed more to helping 
young Americans from poverty back- 
grounds to find the road to opportunity 
than Women in Community Service—or 
WICS—a national organization estab- 
lished by the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National Council of Negro 
Women, the National Council of Catholic 
Women, and the Church Women United, 
a Protestant group. 

On October 30, the Denver Post in- 
cluded a very fine editorial tribute to 
WICS, entitled “Hats Off to Women of 
WICS,” which I insert at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Hats Orr ro WoMEN or WICS 


Let us, while the think of it, doff our hats 
to some 600 women in Colorado who for two 
years now have been quietly performing a 
tremendously useful service for girls who 
desperately need help. 

The 600 are members of WICS—Women in 
Community Service, a national organization 
set up by the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National Council of Negro Wom- 
en, National Council of Catholic Women and 
the Church Women United (Protestant). 

What they do ts recruit girls from age 16 
through 21 for the Women's Job Corps. This 
sounds like a simpler job than it is. 

It is a hard fact that many of the people 
who most need a chance to break out of the 
hopeless cycle of poverty—poor, uneducated 
parents raising poor, uneducated children— 
are so beaten down by life that they don't 
believe things can ever be different. Either 
they don't believe any chance for betterment 
is real; or they don't feel they are competent 
enough personally to take advantage of a 
break. 

Someone has to talk to such people per- 
sonally, persuade them that an offer of edu- 
cation or job training is real; that there will 
be a job at the end of it—and that the 
poverty-stricken person is capable of hack- 
ing it if he or she tries. 

The women of WICS have been doing this 
job in Colorado for the last two years. The 
toughness of the task can be judged from 
the fact that they have contacted 1,500 girls 
in 40 counties, only 500 of whom eventually 
went to Women’s Job Corps training centers. 
Of the 500, only 65 have stayed the full 
course and graduated into jobs. Another 200 
are now in the training course. 
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In addition to the 500 sent to Job Corps 
training centers, the WICS volunteers have 
encouraged many other girls who were not 
eligible for the Job Corps to finish their 
schooling and have helped them find jobs. 
And they follow through with girls coming 
back from the Job Corps, counseling them 
on job possibilities and helping them find 
jobs that suit them. 

It is real work; WICS officials estimate that 
the 600 women in Colorado have put in more 
than 15,500 hours at their task so far, for 
which none Is paid a dime. What they do 
get is the satisfaction of knowing that, be- 
cause of their efforts, a small but increasing 
number of Colorado girls have broken out of 
the cycle, do have a real chance of becom- 
ing prideful, self-supporting, self-reliant 
citizens, 


Kansas Beats Them All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. Speaker, so much 
publicity and attention is given these 
days to the younger generation accen- 
tuating the negative. The headlines seem 
to go to the “few bad apples” in the bar- 
rel. I contend we can be proud of today’s 
youth and feel secure that America's fu- 
ture will be safe in their hands. 

Today, permit me to cite 11-year-old 
Susan Bunyar, a sixth-grade student in 
Wichita, Kans. Susan recently sat down 
to write how she felt about Kansas which 
has been printed in the Boeing Co.’s pub- 
lication, Planetalk. A discussion she had 
with her mother, a Boeing employee, in- 
spired her to put into words her feelings 
for her State and her appreciation for 
the works of God. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include her essay on 
Kansas: 


ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD Susan Sars: 
“KANSAS Beats THEM ALL” 


From sunrise to sunset, Kansas is the most 
beautiful land in the country. With the roll- 
ing plains and waving wheat fields, with the 
hills, streams and lakes, Kansas can beat 
them all. When I get up of a morning I see 
the brightest, most brilliant, wonderful sun- 
rise anyone can imagine. The air is full of 
crisp clean fresh air and when you breathe, 
it makes you glad to be alive. The dew on 
the early morning grass feels like soft clean 
leaves padding your feet when you walk. 
When you see the dew, it looks like stars 
have fell from heaven and dropped onto the 
green grass. At noon the soft cool Kansas 
breezes are so lively and brisk, the beautiful 
sky with a few white fluffy clouds blowing 
by makes you feel so proud and big that you 
feel you can touch the soft clouds above. 

Then at sunset you can see the most beau- 
tiful, wonderful sight God ever created in 
this world. The brilliant display of colors 
that even the best artist cannot paint, only 
nature itself can do it. I have seen the ocean, 
I have seen the mountains but nothing can 
ever be more beautiful than a Kansas sunset. 

Kansas is really where the west began and 
it is famous today because of our golden 
wheat, famous cowtowns and Indians, Much 
history is written in this great state. 

Yes, Kansas can really beat them all with 
its spectacular sights. God created this land 
for us so we shouldn't take it for granted, 
and let us thank God for this wonderful land 
He gave us, 
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Young People Support Our Fighting Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, not all 
American students have forsaken pencils 
for picket lines. There are still many who 
do not-feel it necessary to embarrass our 
country by joining antiwar demonstra- 
tions. There are some who are not 
ashamed to back our boys in Vietnam 
and, in doing so, admit to being patri- 
otic—a quality that is often not “camp” 
nowadays. One hundred and thirty-one 
students from Daytona Beach Junior 
College in Daytona Beach, Fla., sent me 
a letter apologizing for the actions of the 
anti-Vietnam demonstrators. These stu- 
dents not only act constructively but 
hasten to make amends for some of their 
more irresponsible members. 

I include their letter and signatures in 
the Recorp as evidence that there are 
young people at home who support our 
fighting men abroad: 

DAYTONA BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

Daytona Beach, Fla., November 2, 1967. 

Hon. Ep Gurney, 
Florida State Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. GURNEY; We, the undersigned 
students of Daytona Beach Junior College, 
wish to apologize for the actions of the 
Anti-Vietnam Demonstrators. Some of us 
may not agree with the United States in- 
volvement in Vietnam, but we realize that 
such anti demonstrations only aid the prop- 
aganda machines of the nation’s enemies. It 
seems to us that the majority of the demon- 
strators want to enjoy the benefits of our 
country without fulfilling the obligations 
these benefits necessitate. 

Robert Jacobs, Donald Kartzmark, Lee P. 
Raden, Lydia Parker, Ronald Ellis, 
Peter J. Zgezensh, Ronald C. Heida, 
Juliet Fonids, Jamse E. Straley, Curtis 
Carey, Cynthia Gordon, Ron Capany, 
Sherry Hargett, Thomas A. William- 
son, Ginny Parker, Richard Laurens, 
Floridene E. Babcock, Jerry R. Collins, 
Delores Buffington, Albert Tucker, 
Dean L. Kroncke, Mark Gargullo, Lyle 
Thatchens, Kathleen McCarter, Linda 
Bower, Sam Millar, Horace F. Mathi 
III, David Davis, Brooks B. Ellwood, 
Carlton N. Kehriey, Abed Shatch. 

Ed Jensen, Joe Ricei, S. Robin Graham, 
Gary J. Edwards, Don Quinn, Michael 
Lo Aureaux, Richard Alan Smith, Bill 
Slovick, Jr. Robert Wolfe, Larry 
Balewski, John Rice, Lynn Carnwell, 
Charles W. Roush III. Norman Francis 
Orel, Sally Anne Irvin, Roseann Monzel, 
Lee W. Carver, John Grover, Linda 
Bearden, Marie Moland, Pamela Tuffers, 
Frank R. Hegenwald, Helen Johnson, 
Luis A. Leorza, Joyce Zucoaro, Joe 
Coupas, Stephen Lancaster. Lloyd 

= Sponerbergh, Walter E. Rivers, Jr., 
Dennis Burgoipre, Paul H. Otis, Thom 
McGuin. 

Barbara Fox, M./Sgt. Forrest A. Butt, 
Fred G. Lindsay, Karen Reid, Richard 
E. Reid, Fran H. Gray, Edward G. 
Hantz, Carl Simicich, Niles L. Mallius, 
Richard M. Odom, Robin C. Lennon, 
Steve W. Hayman, Janice Cunningham, 
Glen Martinez, Steve Johnson, Cindy 
Gaddy, Dave Johnson, Don Schilling, 
Gary Rodarrice, Chuck Holman, Walter 
B. Smith, James La-Vecchier, Jeff 
Gerard, Robert Riley, Burt Goodnough, 
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Jeff Smith, Ron Mikesell, Keith Smiley. 
Rodney Coleman, Joe Strickland, Davis 
Maryes, Dennis Bertone. 

Buddy Klepper. Horace D. Tranor, Dotty 
Puckson, Elaine Rano, John Mahhaf- 
fey, Joanne Cunningham, Janice Cun- 
ningham, Becky Comer, Chuck Moore, 
Larry Ames, John P, Harvey, William 
S. Peacock, Jr., Thayan B. Craft, Bob 
Dye, Raymond F. Lang, Michael Hen- 
derson, Jean Fieishel, Dave Murray, 
Billy Simmons, Butch Bales, Craig 
Selby, David Janecko, Thomos E. 
Owens, Ellene A. Brady, Rita C. Gar- 
rit, Thomas R. Melvin, Jr., Mel Pace, 
H. Paul Entrekin, Joe Baldavif, Bill 
Stafford, Conrad E. Schatte, Jr., Gene 
Hoglt. Steve Goffrey, Vinny Cassidy, 
Patricia Bobbitt, Emory Smith, Mary 
Freland. 


Remarks of the Honorable 
Raymond P. Shafer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr, Speaker, on No- 
vember 12 I had the privilege of attend- 
ing the ceremonies associated with the 
dedication of the Wiliam Saunders 
plaque at the Visitors’ Center, Gettys- 
burg National Park, which is located in 
my congressional district. 

The background on the development 
of the Gettysburg National Cemetery is 
a very interesting one, and, as we know, 
one of the great, decisive battles of 
American history was fought at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., on July 1-2-3, 1863. 

Approximately 75,000 Confederate and 
97,000 Union troops were involved, suf- 
fering nearly 6,000 soldiers killed in ac- 
tion, with approximately 20,000 wounded. 

Shortly after the battle, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania—Hon. Andrew Curtin— 
visited the battlefield, offering assistance. 
The Governor appointed Mr. David 
Wills, a prominent attorney of Gettys- 
burg, a special agent to arrange for an 
appropriate cemetery. 

Mr. Wills purchased 17 acres of 
ground for this purpose and engaged 
William Saunders to design the ceme- 
tery. 

William Saunders, who later became 
the first master of the National Grange, 
was recognized as an eminent landscape 
gardner. He designed the Gettysburg 
Cemetery, making 40 copies of the de- 
sign. His diary tells us of being sum- 
moned to President Lincoln’s office to 
discuss the design of the cemetery, and 
of being present when the cemetery was 
dedicated, at which time President Lin- 
coln gave the world-famous Gettysburg 
Address. 

Although Mr. Saunders was an em- 
ployee of the U.S. Government, his ex- 
penses in connection with the Gettys- 
burg Cemetery were borne by him 
personally, He considered a note of 
thanks from President Lincoln as ample 
compensation. 

The William Saunders plaque will in- 
form the thousands who visit this na- 
tional shrine each year of the story of 
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the beginning of the Gettysburg National 
Park, which is more than a memorial to 
the brave soldiers who died here. It is— 
and it must be—an inspiration to the 
living, that these honored dead may not 
have died in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Raymond 
P. Shafer, Governor of the Common- 
Wealth of Pennsylvania, was present for 
this ceremony, having made remarks for 
the dedicatory exercise. Because this 
Presentation carries a message that is 
timely and full of real meaning, I insert 
it into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Governor Shafer's comments follow: 

We come here today to honor a founder 
Of the National Grange and the role he 
Played in one of the most important mo- 
ments in the history of our Nation. 

William Saunders, to whom we dedicate 
this plaque and exhibit of a few historical 
items, was the designer of the National 
Cemetery here that stands as a sad monu- 
Ment to the tragedy that occurred on the 
flelds of Gettysburg a century ago. 

Through this dedication, we rub elbows 
With a part of history that is inscribed across 
the mind of every citizen in the world who 
Cares about the freedom of men. 

For William Saunders not only discussed 
the Gettysburg Address with President Lin- 
Colin before he gave it, he sat one chair 
Sway from the President as he spoke. 

This moment in history is only one of the 
Many in which members of the National 

have had a part. But it ls certainly 
One of the proudest moments. 

And as we call attention teday to the 
Work of Mr. Saunders, we cannot help but 
be reminded that the times in which he lived 
are not unlike our own. 

An unpopular war divided our people. 

Patriotism was a questionable virtue. 

Even the 272 words Lincoln spoke at the 
dedication of the National Cemetery were 
not recognized for the greatness they con- 
tained and the future hope they would give 
all men who battle against prejudice, and 
against the extremes. 

Today, the American people are searching 
tor the kind of leadership Lincoln was able 
to provide—a leadership that faced the reali- 
ty of its time and made decisions that were 
necessary—regardiess of their political popu- 
larity—to hold the Union together. 1 

To bring this Nation to the center of 
thought again—away from the extreme poles 
that are developing and jeopar our 
inner strength is a task of the highest mag- 
nitude. 

What to believe is a daily challenge as each 
ot us faces the mass of information and 
widiy varying opinions. 

We hear a prominent historian tell us 
that “those who have the most affection for 
the country are those most alienated from 
Its present policies. Those who are not affec- 
tonate are those who are selling out the 
Cities and failing to educate the poor. It 
doesn't show any love for the country to be 
Spending all our money on bombs and ig- 
noring the rest of our problems.” 

Then we hear a prominent member of the 
National Farmers Organization say: 

“Although they (the people) do not under- 
Stand all that is involved in Viet Nam, they 
do understand one thing: We as a Nation 
have a commitment. They support the coun- 
try because of their heritage. They want to 
dee protected what they are part of and the 
heritage they are proud of.” 

And we look to the boys at home as they 
Stampede the Pentagon shouting “Hell, no, 
We won't go.” 

Then, we look to the boys running through 
the rice paddies and hostile jungles of Viet 
Nam where ware and revolution have been 
& way of life for centuries because man has 


never been free there to taste the fruit of 
liberty. 
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Our agony is clear. It is an agony as deep, 
if not deeper than that faced by the times 
of Abraham Lincoln and William Saunders. 

For when we look closely at ourselves, we 
see Americans far more complicated than 
those who fought against each other on this 
bloody battlefield. 

We have become more technically pro- 
ficient on our farms and in our cities. We 
have become better educated and politically 
more sophisticated. We have become middle- 
aged and self-critical. 

And our children have learned to question 
what was once American dogma. They are 
repulsed by superpatriotism and questing for 
a new patriotism that will permit each man 
a pride in his own country and in a world 
where each man may pursue his own ideal of 
freedom. 

There are those carrying the banners of 
peace in our Nation today who care not for 
peace, but for the dissolution of the Ameri- 
can idea and the American community. 

But our weapon against them is not super- 
patriotism, or the jail cell. 

For in a free society our only true weapon 
against such an enemy is strength and faith 
in our own good sense. Whether we maintain 
this good sense is up to us and the leadership 
we provide for ourselves, 

We have grown weary of war, but not weary 
enough to realize that we cannot have peace 
until all the peoples of the world rise above 
their national prejudices to achieve a people's 
peace. And in many nations this will mean 
rising above the leaders. A 

And this can be done without a destruc- 
tion of patriotism. 

It can be done with the kind of patriotism 
William Saunders heard Abraham Lincoln 
so eloquently describe on this battlefield—a 
patriotism that did not claim that God was 
on its side, but one that prayed that God was 
on its side. 

Thank you. 


Unfortunate Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
last session, when a good many of the 
Members from rural areas warned of 
the consequences of bringing agricul- 
tural workers under the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, we were not 
heeded. Later, when we sought to im- 
press on Federal officials in the Wage 
and Hours and Public Contracts Division 
of the U.S. Department of Labor that 
their regulations based on this amend- 
ment would be detrimental to the econ- 
omy of the Nation and to the very 
families all of us sought to help, our 
opinions and pleas in the interest of rea- 
son were disregarded, 

Today the unemployment in rural 
areas is high. The rural workers are 
being driven off the land, just as we 
warned, and those who remain are sub- 
jected to the galling embarrassment of 
seeing their work taken over by machines 
or migrants from other areas who are 
exempt and not subject to the provisions 
of the act. 

Today I have received a letter from a 
fine, knowledgeable lady which tells the 
story far better than I have seen it told 
before. Because I have not asked her per- 
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mission to make public her letter, I am 
not giving her name but am quoting only 
that part of the letter which pertains to 
these unfortunate farmworkers, made 
idle by Central Government statute and 
regulation. 

CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Is there anything 
you can do to help these poor people on 
our farm who are suffering so because of 
this dollar-an-hour mess? They are totally 
out of work all fall and winter unless maybe 
one man in the family can drive a big truck 
or a picker or combine, There isn't any way 
possible my husband can pay them a dollar- 


/an-hour to hand pick cotton, he just goes on 


and machine picks it all. But he is hurting 
inside because he would rather the farm 
hands had something to do to help feed 
their families. 

A nearby farm has hired some hand picked 
cotton. The pickers are brought in on buses 
from other towns while the tenants have had 
to sit on their porches and watch—not al- 
lowed (by their government) to work on 
the farm they live on. Now, I ask you to 
forgive me, but “Isn't that a Hell of a Mess?” 
Who could have dreamed such a thing could 
happen? t 


The Right To Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, what many 
Americans have known for years has now 
been confessed by the culprits. 

A top Government official admits to 
the use of deliberate lies to the American 
people and defends such untruths with 
the rationale that newspapermen do not 
concern themselves with the truth any- 
way. 

And then the newsmen counterat- 
tack—accusing the Government of delib- 
erately distorting facts—that is, lies— 
but defending their opinionated right to 
saturate the public with half-truths they 
call editorializing. 

It all boils down to where each feels 
it has the exclusive right to lie. 

We have pure food and drug laws, 
weights and measures, codes of ethics, 
and are now working on a law to protect 
the buying public against unwholesome 
foods. Perhaps what this country needs is 
a law to safeguard its citizens from im- 
pure, adulterated, and half-true news 
and reports—all of which can be most 
injurious to public consumption and 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the articles from 
the Saturday Evening Post for November 
18 and the November 13 Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star following my re- 
marks: 

\ Tre GOVERNMENT Has THE RIGHT To Lire 
(By Arthur Sylvester) 

If I had been living in the early 19th 

century in what was then our country's West, 


and had been a religious man, I am sure I 


would have taken my stand with the Lying 
Baptists against the Truthful Baptists. 

The issue that created the two sects arose 
at Long Run, Ky., in 1804, and posed the 
question whether a man with three children 
captured by marauding Indians was justified 
in lying to the savages to conceal the pres- 
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ence nearby of a fourth child. The Lying Bap- 
tists argued that under the circumstances he 
had the right, indeed the duty to lie. But the 
Truthful Baptists shook their heads, uh-uh: 
Tell the truth and sacrifice the child. 

The sects have long since disappeared. But 
during six years as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs I often found the 
self-righteous descendants of the Truthful 
Baptists wandering in the same old moral 
fog. 

As the Defense Departments’ spokesman I 
espoused the thesis that the indisputable 
requisite of a government-information pro- 
gram was that it be truthful. But I also stated 
that on occasions (such as the Cuban missile 
crisis when the nation’s security was at 
stake, the Government had the right, indeed 
the duty, to He if necessary to mislead an 
enemy and protect the people it represented. 
For months the news industry, and others, 
distorted my remarks beyond recognition, 
howling that they were proof the Govern- 
ment was not to be believed under any cir- 
cumstances. How hypocritical can you get? 
I know that it’s axiomatic that fog hangs 
longest over the low places, but I can't bring 
myself to believe that fog alone accounts for 
the misinterpretation, misrepresentation and 
downright lying that tarnish the American 
news industry, written and electronic. I don’t 
know a newsman who has served the Gov- 
ernment as an Information-Officer who hasn't 
been dismayed at the evidence of shabby per- 
formance by what he used to think of with 
pride as his profession. 

If, as the news industry properly insists, 
the Federal Government has a complete ob- 
ligation for truth, you would think the news- 
men would abide by that rule for their own 
first principle. But they don't. As a wit has 
said, their motto is: Don't get it right, get it 
written.” Add to this a handout psychology, 
an incurable desire to prophesy and inter- 
pret, plus a failure to ask the right questions. 
Is there any surprise that much information 
about Government is misinformation? - 

Currently the news industry likes to ex- 
plain its shortcomings by blaming the 
Johnson Administration for a “credibility 

." Every sophisticated newsman knows 
the Federal Government puts its best, not its 
worst, foot forward; after all, the newsman's 
best friend, his club, his business, his city, 
county and state government all do things 
that way. That being so, it is his function to 
penetrate this protective coloration behind 
which all men attempt to mask their errors. 
If there is a credibility gap, it measures the 
failure of newsmen to do their job. 

I was the Defense Department's spokesman 
during the Cuban missile crisis. President 
Kennedy was to make the fateful decision to 
force the Soviet Union to remove its missiles 
from Cuba, come what may. The overriding 
requirement was surprise. 

During that momentous week of Oct. 15- 
22, 1962, President Kennedy interrupted a 
Poittical tour in Chicago and returned to 

The reason given was that he 
124 a cold. 1 didn't know whether the Presi- 
dent had a cold or not, but on the basis of 
my 87 years’ experience as a reporter and 
news executive, I doubted it. But because the 
explanation was simple and not easily refut- 
able—who is going to say to the President of 
the United States, No, you don't have a 
cold"?—it was as good as any and better 
than most of the cover stories I heard in 
Government, I shudder to think of the flimsy 
explanations held in reserve to cover some 
current and vital activities. of our Govern- 
ment, But I could be wrong, For six years I 
watched cover stories go down smooth as 
cream when I had thought they would cause 
a frightful gargle, It was well that some, 
dealing with intelligence, did survive, but 
some others should have been exposed. 

Certainly President Kennedy could not, 
and should not, have informed news repre- 
sentatives of the true reason he was return- 
ing to Washington: that for the first time 
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the United States had proof positive— 
pictures, plenty of pictures—that contrary 
to their denials the Soviets had installed 
offensive missiles in Cuba, and that he was 
returning to Washington to consult with his 
advisers on how to counter the nuclear 
threat, President Kennedy was not dealing 
with some Indlans about the life of a child, 
but with the lives of millions of his country- 
men. If he thought the first step in fulfilling 
that obligation required him to contract a 
cold, he was joining the Lying Baptists, and 
so did I, and so be it. 

On October 19, after consultation, I au- 
thorized a Defense Department release re- 
sponding to questions about Cuba. The re- 
lease read: 

“A Pentagon spokesman denied tonight 
that any alert has been ordered or that any 
emergency military measures have been set 
in motion against Communist-ruled Cuba. 
Further, the spokesman said, the Pentagon 
has no information indicating the presence 
of offensive weapons in Cuba.“ 

A case can be made that the first sentence 
was technically correct. But the second sen- 
tence was untrue. The man who Issued the 
release did not know that. I did. I knew that 
some of the Soviet missiles were operational. 
That meant that nearly the entire U.S. soon 
would be vulnerable to a sudden strike. I 
knew the President and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Security Council had 
decided on a confrontation with Premier 
Khrushchey and were completing plans for 
it. I had been alerted that within 72 hours 
President Kennedy, in a report to the Ameri- 
can people, would publicly demand that the 
Soviets withdraw the missiles and that he 
would announce the imposition of a block- 
ade. 

Newsmen, insisting they speak for the pub- 
lic, have argued that a response of “no com- 
ment” can avold such untruths as our denial 
of knowledge that the Soviet missiles were in 
Cuba. But like all general statements, the 
assertion that Government information must 
always be truthful requires qualification, be- 
cause these programs do not and should not 
operate in a vacuum, Government informa- 
tion may be addressed to the American peo- 
ple, to their adversaries, their friends, to the 
neutrals, or to any combination of them or 
to all of them at once, The newsmen's argu- 
ment that the Government can easily say no 
comment” is disingenuous because “no com- 
ment” is not a neutral term. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the missile crisis, any good 
reporter would have been correct in interpret- 
ing no comment” as a confirmation that we 
knew the Soviet missiles were in Cuba. An 
alternative would have been to take the in- 
quirer aside and acquaint him with the facts 
on the understanding that nothing would be 
printed, Unfortunately that system works 
only sometimes. Without refiection on the 
inquirer’s patriotism, it was decided not to 
risk the country's safety, in the name of the 
people's “right to know" and the Govern- 
ment's duty to “tell the truth.“ After all, 
newsmen are gabby. 

It is really not the missile-crisis type of 
event that causes credibility problems. Nor 
does the refusal to discuss intelligence ac- 
tiyities or new weapons systems, although 
holding the line on the latter Is always dif- 
ficult due to both industry and military 
pressures. It is the problems created in the 
Vietnam war by the absence of censorship 
and the presence of television that produce 
difficulties. I haye often wondered whether 
critics think we should have called a press 
conference on certain tense Vietnam situa- 
tions that have never before come to Hght. 
For example, early in 1964, with Vietnam 
already a very hot war, more than 600 Air 
Force F-105 fighter planes were temporarily 
grounded due to deficiencies in their propul- 
sion system. My guess is that if questions 
had been raised we would have taken the 
gamble and leveled with newsmen and asked 
them to lay off. My experience is that in 
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those circumstances the Pentagon reporters 
would have honored the request. But some 
itinerant newsman on the scene might have 
written the story, just as some itinerant 
newsmen damaged their country’s interest 
by revealing U.S. Air Force combat planes 
were fiying out of Thailand against North 
Vietnam at a time when the Thai govern- 
ment threatened to deny us the bases if any 
publicity developed. Newsmen in Saigon who 
had been briefed honored the request for 
silence, only to be beaten by the blabber- 
mouths. 

Government officials as individuals do not 
have the right to lie politically or to protect 
themselves, but they do always have the 
duty to protect their countrymen. Some- 
times, even apart from military considera- 
tions, a program may be too tentative to 
reveal or there may be a question of timing 
the announcement. Sometimes, and those 
times are rare indeed, Government oficiais 
may be required to fulfill their duty by 
issuing a false statement to deceive a poten- 
tial enemy, as in the Cuban missile crisis. I 
believe the Bay of Pigs was also such a time. 
But the fact is that this operation was 
carried on with such ballyhoo that the news 
media later accused the Government of 
Madison Avenue publicity tactics. So sensi- 
tive to the charge was the Kennedy Admin- 
istration that it went to the other extreme 
in the missile crisis. 

My personal notoriety as an alleged expo- 
nent of the Government's “right to lie“ de- 
veloped as a result of distorted reporting of 
my answer to one question put to me De- 
cember 6, 1962, at the end of a two-hour 
give-and-take dinner meeting of the New 
York chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, a national 
journalism society of which I am a member. 
The news industry, even after six weeks, was 
still angry over the shutdown of news during 
the height of the missile crisis, and Jack V. 
Fox, a United Press-International reporter, 
asked, in view of my assertion that “the peo- 
ple must be able to depend on what the 
Government says,” what I thought about 
half-truths, citing President Kennedy's 
“cold.” My answer seemed to uncap hidden, 
foolish furles; the newsmen mostly flocked 
to the Truthful Baptists. Mr. Fox's story 
read: “He [Sylvester] said that the Govern- 
ment must not put out false information, 
but later added, ‘I think the inherent right 
of the Government to lle to save itself when 
faced with nuclear disaster is basic.'" I 
haven't found another reporter who coupled 
the rule with the exception as he did. Cer- 
tainly The New York Times didn’t. Its head- 
line next morning read, U.S. Ame DEFENDS 
LxIxd ro Nation, and its story began: 
When a nation’s security is threat- 
ened ... that nation’s leaders are justified 
in telling lies to its people,’ Arthur Sylvester, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs, told a press gathering here last night.” 
One need not be surprised at this from a 
paper that didn’t hesitate to attribute faked 
quotations to a U.S. official in a page-one 
story of a meeting that hadn't taken place (I 
happen to know about the fakery since I was 
the official who did not hold the reported 
meeting); or put a phony date on a letter 
that the management tried to suppress be- 
cause it mailed the paper on one of its un- 


‘truthful reports from Vietnam (I know 


about this because I wrote the letter and 
checked on it later). The Times was not 
alone in distortion, It has had newspaper, 
Magazine, electronic and congressional com- 
pany across the nation, all adding to the 
“credibility gap.“ 

In a world of nuclear weapons we can 
stand more candor and less hypocrisy about 
the relationship between press and Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately the news industry 
hasn't caught up with its changed role, much 
less acknowledged it. 

The late Gen. George C. Marshall, who 
served as both Secretary of State and Secre- 
tary of Defense, and was known for his pro- 
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bity, once gave an enlightening dissertation 

newsmen on the strategic advantage to 
the military of confusing the enemy by de- 
liberate leakage of misleading information to 
the press, Former President Eisenhower ex- 
Pressed the Idea in simple form during a TV 
interview with Walter Cronkite who, refer- 
Ting to me, asked General Eisenhower what 
he thought about the thesis that the Gov- 
ernment had a right to lie in behalf of its 
People when facing a nuclear threat. 

The former President replied that in times 
of crisis “you develop elaborate systems of 
deceit. . . . So you can't just say that in 
such situations the truth, the whole truth, 
must be given instantly, because that would 
be terrible.” 

President Kennedy got to the heart of the 
Matter when he told a meeting of publishers: 
“Every newspaperman now asks himself with 
respect to every story: ‘Is it news?’ All I 
Suggest is that you add the question: ‘Is it 
in the national interest?“ ” I would add only 
that when there is uncertainty whether the 
National interest is involved, the question to 
ask is; “Is this something that you, if you 
Were on the enemy’s side, would like to 
know?” I know from reading the Defense 
Department mail that most citizens—despite 
all the lamenting about the credibility gap 
and the Government's right to lie—upbraid 
the Department for releasing information 
they fear is helpful to our antagonists. They 
don’t want their children surrendered to the 
Savages merely so that the Government could 
boast it always told the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 


Warre House Distorts Facrs, NewsMEN Sar 

Cuicaco—Sigma Delta Chi, the 18,000- 
member professional journalism society, has 
Criticized the Johnson administration for 
“deliberately misleading the public, press and 
the Congress through fiat lies, through half- 
truths and through clever use of statistics 
that distort.” 

The attack came in a report yesterday by 
the society’s national Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee which accused some of the 
highest officials in the administration of “in- 
accurate and misleading statements that 
Contradicted most of the fine words” Presi- 
dent Johnson has spoken on freedom of in- 


formation, 

The report leveled some of its sharpest 
thrusts at the State Department, t 
ot Defense, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and the President's news 
conferences. 

The report, released in advance of the so- 
Clety’s convention Wednesday in Minneapolis, 
Said a continuing major problem is the Presi- 
dent's refusal to conduct regular press con- 
ferences with “reasonable advance notice.” 

“SNOW JOB” ALLEGED 


“His style of press conferences makes it 
impossible for any but the White House regu- 
lars (reporters) to be present, and it makes it 
Unlikely that he will face any pattern of con- 
Sistent hard questioning on any subject. He 
has it well organized for “a White House. 
snow job,” even though it is doubtful if he is 
88 successful in accomplishing his purpose as 
he was a year or more ago.” 

The report accused the State Department 
Of “misusing a claim of national security for 
Purposes of hiding or obscuring the record.” 

The committee, which included Washing- 
ton correspondents, questioned the State De- 
Partment decision in conducting a “secret 
hearing“ in the case of Otto F. Otepka, for- 
mer chief security evaluator. He was accused 
Sf improperly leaking information to con- 
Stessional committees. 

The report said: “The Defense Department 
Continues to be the Washington reporter's 
biggest single challenge.” But the report 
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INACCURACIES CHARGED 


The Pentagon continues, the report said, 
to “pour out inaccurate information on 
everything from the controversial TFX plane 
matter to the question whether there was 
joint chiefs disagreement over the conduct 
of the Vietnam war.” 

NASA was described In the report as in- 
famous for holding back a report which 
warned of shoddy work by private contrac- 
tors building the Apollo space capsule, the 
one that killed three astronauts in a launch- 
ing pad fire.“ It has changed little under 
pressure from the Freedom of Information 
Act, the report said. 

The committee warned of “dangers in- 
herent in the American Bar Association's 
efforts to restrict information on arrests, 
trials, and the whole criminal law enforce- 
ment area.“ 

The report said the ABA’s Fair Trial and 
Free Press Committee wants to forbid law- 
yers from releasing information on pending 
criminal cases, including prior records, ex- 
istence of a confession and indentity of wit- 
nesses, 

OPEN BID SEEN 

The SDC committee said this is “an open 
invitation for arbitrary actions by courts 
that are corrupt or blind to the necessity 
of avoiding undue restraints on informa- 
tion. 

The Sigma Delta Chi committee was head- 
ed by Clark Mollenhoff, Washington corre- 
spondent of The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and The Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, 

Vice chairmen are Murray Seeger of News- 
week magazine, Washington; L. L. Sisk of the 
San Diego (Calif.) Evening Tribune, Willlam 
J. Small of CBS, Washington, and Alvin E. 
Austin, University of North Dakota. 


Congratulations on an Impressive 
Beginning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to join with my colleagues 
in taking note of the interim report on 
the organization of our foreign service 
community, rendered last month by the 
committee on career principles of the 
American Foreign Service Association. 

Looking to the future, the committee 
has attempted to tackle some of the larg- 
est and most pressing issues which will 
be facing the foreign affairs community 
during the next decade. The committee’s 
statement of general propositions and 
first principles provides a promising base 
for studies and recommendations in this 
field. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I place in the Record the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
interim report, and congratulate the 
committee on career principles upon its 
achievements to date. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Almost a Foreign Service generation ago, 
those who had entered the Service before 
World War I were confronted with some- 
thing akin to the present Service crisis of 
identity, role, and purpose in a rapidly chang- 
ing external environment. That period of 
ferment and creativity inside the adminis- 
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tration led to the formulation of many of the 
concepts of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
Today the problems if not entirely dissimilar, 
involve, in much greater degree, not the 
Foreign Service alone but the foreign affairs 
community. 

In summarizing its work to date, the 
Committee hopes that it has rescued from 
the past a number of ideas which have rele- 
vance for the future—and many have for- 
mulated a few suggestions of its own for 
more effective planning, coordination, and 
budgeting in the foreign affairs process at 
home and abroad. 

We believe that the case for sweeping 
reorganization of the foreign affairs com- 
munity is less persuasive than getting on 
with the significant improvements that are 
possible in the present system. We think the 
Association. can and should play an active 
role in considering and proposing these im- 
provements. None have greater stake in fore- 
seeable changes than its members, and few 
can make as substantial inputs to the con- 
sideration of these fundamental problems of 
organization, 

The Committee intends shortly to present 
to the Board a more detailed study of the 
operational implications of the foreign af- 
fairs environment anticipated over the next 
decade. The Committee believes that it is 
now in position to develop its general prop- 
ositions and principles into specific rec- 
ommendations for the consideration of the 
Board and the membership of the Association 
on: 

The uses of “commonality” for a more 
effective integration of the several foreign 
service personnel systems. 

Implications in newer distinctions among 
foreign affairs functions for recruitmen 
examination, assignment and training. 

Future organization of the foreign affairs 
community and its planning and coordina- 
tion requirements. 

Applications of programing techniques and 
3 handling systems in foreign 
aff: 


The Committee recommends that the 
Board approve the general directions it has 
taken, direct it to continue on these lines, 
and indicate the priorities the Board at- 
taches to the tasks outlined above, 

WILLIAM LEONHART, 
Chairman. 

The following people participated in the 
work of the Committee during February- 
October 1967, although not all of those listed 
were still active when this report was pre- 


pared: 

William Leonhart, Chairman; Outerbridge 
Horsey, Vice Chairman; Richard W. Aherne, 
M. R. Barnebey, Adrian A. Basora, William 
Belton, Charles W. Bray III. 

Gerald S. Bushnell. Frederick L. Chapin. 
R. T. Curran (USIA), Curtis Cutter, Morris 
Draper, Robert Duemling, John E. Harr. 

Norris Haselton (Ret.), Thomas J. Hirsch- 
feld. William E. Knight, Charles Nelson 
(AID), W. Haven North (AID), Mary Olm- 
stead, Hewson Ryan (USIA). 

William Sherman, Richard L. Sneider, 
Peter Tarnoff, Sheldon Vance, Carol Westen- 
hoefer, Frank S. Wile, Larry Williamson. 


The U.S. Economy: Critical Decisions Lie 
Ahead—An Address by U.S. Senator 
Robert P. Griffin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 2 my good friend 
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and colleague from the State of Michigan, 
Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, addressed 
the Detroit chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

I believe Senator Grirrin’s views on 
the current economic situation are par- 
ticularly noteworthy, and I commend 
them to the attention of my fellow 
Members: 

Distinguished guests and friends, it is 
a distinct privilege to meet with you this 
evening. 

Several months ago, when your Committee 
first invited me to speak, I felt certain that 
Congress would be adjourned by this time. 

Which just goes to prove how wrong a 
politician can be, even about his own pro- 
fession, 

I know that the matters which keep us in 
sesslon—taxes and spending—are very much 
on your minds. 

The rioted British author, C. P. Snow, once 
wrote a book, which discussed a gulf that 
separates scientists from literary intellec- 
tuals. 

Between these two groups, he said, there 
“exists a gulf of mutual Incomprehension— 
sometimes hostility and dislike, but most of 
all a lack of understanding. They have a 
curious, distorted image of each other, Their 
attitudes are so different that, even on the 
level of emotion, they can’t find much 
common ground.” 

It occurs to me that a similar gap in 
understanding sometimes separates business- 
men from politicians. Although it may not 
be as formidable, a gulf of “mutual incom- 
prehension” is often evident, particularly 
when discussions focus on taxes, spending, 
and the state of the economy. 

When the prestigious Business Council met 
recently at Hot Springs, Virginia, the New 
York Times reported that businessmen were 
angered about the stalemate over the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposal. 

“In their private conversations,” the Times 
noted, “the business chiefs said that Mr. 
Johnson and Congress were both being irre- 
sponsible in attempting to force each other 
to take the lead in cutting the budget. 

“They feared extreme inflation and crisis 
in the financial markets if Congress ad- 
journed this fall or winter without passing 
the tax bill.” 

I do not doubt the validity of that 
assessment. 

However, it is revealing that members of 
the Business Council do not take into ac- 
count the political realities of the economic 
dilemma. = 

I know that the standard formula for 
obliging an audience of this type is to analyze 
the economy, and to refer nonchalantly to 
a dizzying array of statistics. 

But I should like to escape that precedent 
this evening and to explore, instead (on a 
non- basis, of course) some of the 
political consideration which seem to have us 
entrapped on Capitol Hill. 

Regardless of what your professional view 
may be, there are still many members of 

who are not convinced that it would 
be In the public Interest to grant President 
Johnson's request for a tax increase, 

It is true that the House Ways and Means 
Committee did hear testimony from an im- 
pressive parade of economic specialists, And 
the Committee did receive a statement signed 
by 260 of the Nation’s leading economists, 
including Walter Heller, urging enactment 
of the tax bill. 

Monetary officials, led by William McChes- 
ney Martin, have appeared and warned of the 
inflationary consequences of Congressional 
inaction, 

An enormous budget deficit approaching 
$30 billion looms as a distinct possibility. 
And most economic indicators are pointing 
upward. 

Yet Congress still refuses to budge. 
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Indeed, as Senator John Williams of Dela- 
ware pointed out the other day, the Presi- 
dent's tax proposal is so unpopular that no 
one has yet introduced the measure in either 
House of Congress. With a wry expression of 
sympathy, Republican John Williams said 
he would volunteer to introduce the bill for 
the President since it-appears that he can’t 
get anyone from his own party to do it. 

As you read, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, by an overwhelming vote of 20-5, 
decided recently to put the tax issue aside in 
the absence of concrete evidence of meaning- 
ful co-operation from the White House to 
cut back on spending. I can assure you that 
Congressman Mills and the other members 
of the Ways and Means Committee are very 
much concerned about the economic trends. 
But Chairman Mills is very much aware of 
the temper of the Congress, and the American 
people; he is not about to push a bill out on 
the House floor until and unless there is a 
climate in which the bill can be passed. 

It is interesting to note that before the 
President’s surtax request was announced, 
the Democratic Congressional leaders were 
summoned to the White. House for a briefing 
session, Mr. Johnson mustered and presented 
all the fearsome economic statistics to de- 
fend his request for the 10% surtax: 

It is reported that a wise old politician, 
Speaker John McCormack, counseled the 
President against trying to sell the proposi- 
sition purely in economic terms. He con- 
tended that neither the people nor the Con- 
gress would be moved by heady statistics 
concerning excessive demand, cost-push, 
price inflation, and Inventory adjustment. 

The only way to achieve the tax increase, 
McCormack told the President, is to talk 
about Vietnam and patriotism—and “wrap it 
in the flag.” 

In the end, as you know, Mr. Johnson re- 
jected Speaker McCormack’s advice. He de- 
cided to stick to his economic data and to 
play down the war. 

But in so doing he was also refusing to 
recognize something referred to as the “credi- 
bility gap.” It ls quite apparent to almost 
everyone but President Johnson that Con- 
gress has grown suspicious of Administration 
forecasts and statistics. 

When Treasury Secretary Fowler unveiled 
impressive charts and diagrams before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, calcu- 
lated to instill fear of impending economic 
calamity, they were treated rather casually 
by Committee members. 

During each of the past three years, the 
Administration drastically underestimated 
the costs of the Vietnam war. Last year it 
was finally discovered that the military 
spending estimates presented in the budget 
were based on the misleading assumption 
that war would be over by this past sum- 
mer. The result was a $10 billion under- 
estimate in defense outlays. 

In January, 1967, the President told Con- 
gress and the American people that the 
budget deficit would run only $8.1 billion 
for the current fiscal year. But later, in Au- 
gust, the Administration suddenly seemed 
to “discover” that the deficit would reach 
$29 billion if the 10% surcharge were not 
enacted. 

Congress has not appreciated this con- 
fusing pattern which has plagued budgetary 
planning. Such abrupt shifts in direction 
have seriously eroded confidence in the Ad- 
ministration. 

As Senator James Pearson, of Kansas, has 
pointed out, there is at work in the country 
something which could be described as the 
opposite of “crying wolf“ too often. After too 
many false alarms have been sounded, a point 
is finally reached when people will not re- 
spond to à genuine alarm. 

And the reverse is also true, In this case, 
the Administration had told Congress and 
the people, over and over again, that we can 
have both guns and butter, without any se- 
rious dislocation of our economy, President 
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Johnson has “pooh-poohed” concern about 
deficit spending for so long that people are 
now skeptical when he suddenly reverses 
himself. 

Needless to say, the budget process is im- 
mensely complicated. Its impact upon eco- 
nomic growth, and ultimately upon the pri- 
vate decisions of millions of people is sub- 
stantial. But instead of providing a reliable 
guideline for rational planning, the budget 
has become a propaganda tool-which is 
manipulated along with the news. 

There ls widespread resentment that the 
January budget figures cannot be relied upon 
by Congress—that the budget has become an 
instrument of propaganda, rather than an 
honest handbook to guide the appropriations 
process. 

Obviously, overuse of the budget as a tacti- 
cal, short-term political weapon seriously 
threatens its integrity as an influence for 
long-term, balanced growth, 

It seems obvious that resistance to the 
President’s tax bill is closely related to his 
fading influence as a leader within his own 
party. His falling popularity has had serious 
reverberations in Congress, where his pet 
programs are either stalled in Committee or 
manhandled by members of his own party on 
the floor of the House. 

Keep in mind that there are 248 Democrats 
and only 187 Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. In the Senate the margin ts 
2 to 1. After all, Mr. Johnson wouldn't have 
to convince Republicans in Congress of his 
credibility—if only he could convince the 
Democrats. 

Really,—I do not particularly want to pre- 
sent a partisan discourse. 

But there is a crisis of confidence in Wash- 
ington. And it has affected the fortunes of 
every legislative issue, including the tax pro- 
posal, 

I have attempted to sketch the political 
climate which, to a large extent, has under- 
mined the force of the President's tax rec- 
ommendations. 

But it would be wrong to conclude that 
members of Congress are therefore indif- 
ferent to the economic warning signals on 
the horizon. 

But most members of Congress—and most 
of the Americans believe that meaningful 
cuts in domestic spending can be made. 
They know—perhaps instinctively—that a 
$1 reduction in spending carries nearly 
twice as much anti-inflation impact as a 
$1 increase in taxes. 

While attempts to cut the budget and 
legislate expenditure ceilings are neces- 
sary, in the face of a massive federal defi- 
cit, I want to point out that Congress needs 
to make some changes in its procedures if 
we are to do a thorough and responsible job 
of appropriaiting funds. 

It may come as a surprise but, under 
present procedures, Congress never has the 
opportunity to consider or vote on the 
budget as a whole. Congress passes one ap- 
propriation bill at a time. It may cover one 
or several Departments and agencies. Con- 
gress proceeds in a hit-or-miss fashion. This 
is no way to run a business enterprise, and 
itis no way to direct government finances. 

I have proposed that Congress reform 
its own appropriation procedures so that no 
single appropriation bill would be finally 
enacted until after all had been considered, 
and a resolution carrying the total amount 
of expenditures were adopted. 

I have already alluded to the prospective 
federal deficit and the lack of rational budg- 
etary planning. 

Without adequate restraints, government 
spending will spur the inflationary psychol- 
ogy which is already gaining momentum. 
Since March of this year, the consumer price 
index has risen at an annual rate of 4%: 
Cost pressures are accelerating, with wage 
demands far exceeding the now defunct 
wage- price guidelines. 
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Moverover, I want to emphasize that if 
Congress should give way to the protection- 
ist pressures which are now building up 
rapidly om Capitol Hill, the situation can be- 
dome much worse. 

In this session of Congress, no less than 
90 Senators have already introduced or co- 
Sponsored bills to impose rigid import quotas 
On a wide variety of items ranging from 
textiles to strawberries. Although I have 
Not added my name to any of these meas- 
ures, you may be sure that I am acutely 
&Wure of the pressures as well as the prob- 
lems involved. 

Taken together, the various quota bills 
Would affect nearly 50% of our total im- 
Ports. 

Needless to say, Secretary of State Rusk 
has received mountains of diplomatic notes 
indicating that, as surely as night follows 
day, retaliatory action will follow if we move 
unilaterally to clamp down on imports. As 
everyone in this room knows, the United 
States depends heavily upon a favorable 
trade balance in helping to narrow the defi- 
eit in our international payments. 

It is apparent, of course, that trade bar- 
Tlers serve to distort the market mechanism. 

y create artificial economic terms for 
Potected industries, which then have a 
shield against the hard discipline of com- 
Petition. Such restrictions generally operate 
to seal off protected industries from tech- 
nological innovation—which is the hallmark 
Of American industrial greatness. 

This is no time to forget that everything 
We do in this field must be framed with ref- 
erence to the world around us. Trade policy 
is part and parcel of our foreign policy, The 
Shape and scope of the Nation's economic 
relations are intrinsically bound up with 
Our international relations. 

We would be foolish to ignore the effect 
that such moves would have on the Ken- 
Redy Round of tarif agreements recently 
Concluded—or òn the whole forward thrust 
ot our trade policy during the past three 
decades. 

In general, our policy has been based on 
the proposition that competition is a strong, 
healthy stimulus for world trade, and that 
expanding world trade is the surest path to 
real economic growth for all members of the 
international community. 

This lesson was born from the global de- 
Pression of the nineteen-thirties. We should 
keep in mind that it is not beyond the realm 
Of possibility that a massive return now to 
rigid trade restrictions could once again 
Spark the kind of economic dislocation that 
Proved disastrous in an earlier age. 

Traditionally, we have prided ourselves as 
exponents of the free-market system. 

cans continue to believe in the exisi- 
ence and the importance of competition 
despite the protests of the John Kenneth 
Galbraiths, 

We are often reminded that jobs here at 
home can be affected when forelgn-made 
goods are introduced in our markets. But, 
We should not overlook that millions of jobs 

America depend upon international trade. 

Exports provide employment for one out 
ot every eight farm workers in the country. 
In Michigan alone, where the St. Lawrence 

‘Way is so important, eight out of ten in- 
dustrial workers are employed by firms 
Which are actively engaged in international 
business. One out of every seven workers in 
Our State depends upon international trade 
for his job. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that we take a 
long, hard look before we move unilaterally 
to erect rigid, across-the-board barriers which 
stifle international trade. 

Instead of taking refuge behind trade bar- 
riers, I suggest that we had better come to 
&tips with the tough economic problems 
Which confront us on the domestic scene. 

More trade barriers will serve only to hide 
us temporarily from the difficult decisions 


— 
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which we should be facing up to here at 
home, 

To meet the problem of imbalance in our 
international accounts, we must sustain a 
margin of exports over imports— which 
means that our goods must remain com- 
petitive in world markets. 

And the underlying, related problem is the 
accelerating wage-price spiral in our country, 
which threatens inflation that is unaccept- 
able—unacceptable from the standpoint of 
the consumer, unacceptable from the stand- 
point of our balance of payments. 

Recent wage settlements are nearly double 
the rate at which productivity is increasing. 

As you well know, higher costs—for labor, 
for capital goods, for credit—are ultimately 
passed on to the consumer in the form of 
higher prices, I need not remind you that 
inflation is the cruelest form of taxation 
which penalizes millions of consumers while 


it operates to price our goods out of world 


markets and our workers out of jobs. 

Mr. Henry Bodman, chairman of the board 
of the National Bank of Detroit, expressed 
the problem in this way: 

“Wage levels which put severe pressure on 
profit margins will always result in higher 
prices and, sooner or later, higher unem- 
ployment. The federal government interprete 
these results as calling for new spending pro- 
grams to employ the now unemployed, and 
for vast Injections of new credit and money 
to clear the market of the new higher priced 
goods. Then the whole dreary process staris 
over again.” 

Recent wage settlements hold out little 
hope that we can escape from this vicious 
cycle. . 

The monopoly of union power—the imbal- 
ance of power—has already undermined the 
process of collective bargaining. The classic 
ideal of free, collective bargaining, which we 
were told about in school, is not very much 
in evidence today. 

The value of contemporary collective bar- 
gaining procedures, as an equitable means 
for resolving labor-management. disputes, is 
highly questionable in many industries. 

This conciusion is inevitable in reviewing 
the history of last year’s airline strike, as 
well as the more recent railroad impasse 
which required Congressional intervention. 

The contract just negotiated at Ford must 
be viewed from the standpoint of the na- 
tional pattern it tends to establish, and not 
just the impact it may have on the prices 
of Ford automobiles. 

Balanced wage agreements are essential if 
we expect to curb inflation and to promote 
real economic growth, 

The breakdown of traditional methods in 
the labor-management arena cries out for a 
thorough and searching review which will 
point toward reform, 

To date, the President has never fulfilled 
the promise he made in January, 1966, to 
recommend reforms in the avallable legal 
machinery which is applicable to crippling 
strikes and the collective bargaining process. 

But, even though the President has re- 
fused to provide any leadership, there is no 
excuse for Congress. We should be consider- 
ing a number of proposals, including legis- 
lation which I have introduced to abolish 
the National Labor Relations Board and re- 
place it with a U.S. Labor Court. 

I believe we will have to move toward 
limited compulsory arbitration in an area 
like transportation, where competition is 
limited and rates are already regulated by 
the government. 

In other segments of the economy, the 
answer—or at least a part of the answer— 
is to apply anti-monopoly principles to labor 
unions. 

I have focused a good deal tonight upon 
unsettling factors in the economic situation. 

Ironically, our economic troubles arise at 
a time when the country is enjoying a long 
period of sustained expansion, uninterrupted 
by recessions. 
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We should not overlook that is, in and of 
itself, is an historic achievement. 

But we are finding out that prosperity— 
or affluence—produce problems as well as 
rewards 


As a nation, we face a critical test: Will 
we be wise enough and strong enough to 
heed the warning signals that are before us? 
Will we take the actions that are essential 
to restore needed balance and discipline at 
home so that we can keep alive the hope for 
peace and prosperity abroad. 

It will not be easy to arouse interest in 
such decisions and actions, particularly when 
80 many seem to be lulled by soft comforts 
into a state of complacency. 

Of one thing I am certain: Your help is 
absolutely essential. The wisdom and the 
Influence of groups like the American Insti- 
tute of Banking are very much needed today. 


Community Centers Answer Poverty’s 
Complex Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we hear a great deal about al- 
leged failures in the war on poverty, 
but all too little about the countless 
achievements and advances which this 
crucial program has made. A very infor- 
mative column by Steve Ames, entitled 
“Community Centers Answer Poverty's 
Complex Challenge,” appeared on Octo- 
ber 25 in the San Mateo County Penin- 
sula Midweek. 

Mr. Ames provides an excellent report 
on the heartening and entirely construc- 
tive role which community action centers 
are playing in the poverty neighborhoods 
of San Mateo County. 

With permission, I insert the article 
at this point in the Recorp: 

COMMUNITY CENTERS ANSWER PoveRty’s 

COMPLEX CHALLENGE 
(By Steve Ames) 

Opportunity does knock, and residents of 
San Mateo County's War on Poverty” target 
areas are finding that they can unlatch the 
door to respond. 

There have been successes, although for 
now, at least, they must be measured in 
modest terms—in terms of individuals, not 
of whole populations. 

The problems of poverty are frustratingly 
complex and interrelated. But some hearten- 
ing progress is being registered at a number 
of community service centers set up to meet 
poverty or its own complex terms. 

As one report of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (the agency that runs the War 
on Poverty) put it, “in poverty, no factor 
exists alone. The family living in a foul hovel 
most likely needs medical attention. They 
live in such conditions because the head of 
the family is unemployed; and he's probably 
unemployed because he’s unskilled and un- 
educated. He has to be trained for a decent 
job, but poor health may keep him from 
such training—and so may his color. 

“Wherever you start in the poverty syn- 
drome, you find a whole network of social 
and economic problems.” 

The centers have different names, and they 
do not all perform precisely the same serv- 
ices, but the overall task is to provide a 
single source where people of a target area 
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may ask for information and referral for 
help. 

In East Palo Alto, it is the Information 
and Referral and Service Center (Info.“ for 
short) at 1849 Bay Road. 

In the Redwood City area, It is the “Probe” 
Community Center, at 2615 Fair Oaks Ave. 

In San Mateo, it’s the Community Service 
Center at 15 N. Claremont St. 

The need for such centers had been dem- 
onstrated by many à survey, poll and pub- 
lic meeting. But the tragic fact remained, 
until a year or so ago, that those who most 
needed help often were totally ignorant of 
what help was available to them through 
public agencies. 

Even after the centers opened, there re- 
mained some who were unable to ask for 
help, simply because they lacked transporta- 
tion or telephone. 

“The need for centers such as ours is ap- 
parent from the volume and variety of serv- 
ices we are called upon to provide,” says 
Mrs. Velma McCrary, director of the San 
Mateo Center. 

The three centers, in their first year of 
operation, received more than 4,500 requests 
for help. 

(A fourth center opened at 6634 Mission 
St., Daly City, earlier this month.) 

The problems, as has been said, are com- 
plex. It's not always enough to want to work 
in an age of automation. A person must have 
a skill, and even obtaining that skill is difi- 
cult, for example, for someone who cannot 
read. A sizable number cannot qualify for 
jobs where a written examination is required. 

Another complication is the fact that there 
is considerable turnover in the population 
of the target areas. Poor continue to move 
into target sections at about the same rate 
as a neo- middle class moves up in the world 
and out. 

No matter what their race (a high per- 
centage, but not all, are Negro), when target 
area residents need help, legal aid, informa- 
tion on welfare application, food, clothing, 
or information on employment, it is to the 
OEO center that they go. 

A young mother of three, for example, de- 
serted by her husband, may be about to be 
evicted. She may not be able to obtain 
welfare aid. 

The center may be able to halt the evic- 
tion, get emergency aid, and get her en- 
rolled in a basic education class where she 
can learn stenography, sewing or some other 
job skill, 

One Peninsula family’s home was wiped 
out by fire. “I lost everything but the clothes 
on my back,” declared one member. He re- 
ceived assistance from the Red Cross, Good- 
will and St. Vincent DePaul Society, as well 
as a service center. “I thank God for people 
like them,” he declared. 

When dealing with the individual prob- 
lems of the people they serve, the center 
staffs must recognize that many of them are 
from the South and have made their homes 
in California only for the past four or five 
years. 

The needs of these people are in commu- 
nity orlentation, education into the dangers 
of buying beyond one’s earning capacity, and 
information on low cost housing. Many are 
completely bewildered by their surroundings, 
and ignorant of the community services 
available to them. 

Centers provide financial counseling in a 
variety of areas, including consumer pur- 
3 saving, borrowing, and shopping for 


In the area of health and welfare they: 

Serve as liaison between poverty-target 
area and existing agencies through refer- 
rals, information on programs, coordination 
with other groups, provision of transporta- 
tion when necessary, giving moral support 
to those who need it. 

Demonstrate and document needs of the 
community, such as low-cost housing, im- 
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provements in public transportation, legal 
services and better utilization of skills, or 
potentials of area's residents. 

Educate and inform citizens of poverty 
areas about school requirements, health and 
welfare programs, functions of governmental 
agencies and voter registration, and encour- 
age citizens to make use of existing educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Seek to put money in the pockets of poor 
by providing jobs for non-professionals as 
community aides to carry out programs. 

The centers also are involved in providing 
information on medical care for needy citi- 
zens, and assisting minority and poverty area 
members on dealing with public assistance 
agencies. 

The centers also work in close cooperation 
with senior citizen groups, school counsel- 
ing services, deaf and blind services, pre- 
school programs (Head Start and others) 
and public school administrators, They co- 
operate with churches, recreation depart- 
ments, and children's groups. 

“Credit must be given to the ministers 
of the area,” says Mrs. McCrary. For in- 
stance, in San Mateo they have gone out 
of their way to let us use their facilities free, 
assisted in financial contributions and do 
counseling when called upon.“ 

The centers maintain information files on 
recreational resources, and available camper- 
ships. They help in establishment of pre-teen 
and other neighborhood clubs in schools and 
churches. Community aldes take children on 
excusions to parks, playgrounds, baseball 
games and the like, as a way of broadening 
their horizons. They also conduct story hours 
and arts and crafts programs. 

Centers maintain Maison with labor unions 
and the State Department of Employment, 
to keep tabs on job opportunities and train- 
ing programs, They’re in touch, also, with 
schools and private firms which have or plan 
training programs, and with some employers 
that have frequent job openings. 

Another task for the centers is to teach 
clients proper modes of dress for job inter- 
views and work, and to help them in filling 
out job application forms. 

Employment is not, of course, a complete 
cure for all the problems of a poverty area 
population, but it is one of the most impor- 
tant factors, 

In the past few years many companies have 
reyised their hiring standards to provide a 
better opportunity to those who have had 
little formal education. 


GETTING AROUND TEST “ROADBLOCK” 


One of these is Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. Don Taylor, employment super- 
visor at the firm's San Jose office, frequently 
visits the service centers. He says the com- 
pany is now training target area people as 
linemen and operators if they can pass the 
qualification test. 

“But,” he adds, “our test throws a lot of 
people. It is almost impossible to pass with- 
out a high school diploma. If a person has 
a lower score but otherwise shows promise, 
he will be conditionally hired. If he can ‘cut 
the mustard’ he stays.“ 

PT&T also has a program of assisting em- 
ployes with half the costs if they take college 
courses and get at least C grades. 

It is not enough to ask for opportunity. 
Unlatching that door, taking advantage of 
opportunity, requires acceptance of respon- 
sibility. 

Mrs. McCrary, of the San Mateo center, has 
an answer for those who complain that 
“you're not making the people responsible 
enough to provide for their own needs.” 

“I've got news. We ran into some little 
problems that were monumental. 

“Two 17-year-olds obtained employment 
that grew out of our summer job conference, 
but they had no money for transportation 
to the job for the full month they had to 
work before they were paid. 

“The center was able to provide the cash 
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necessary and the youngsters were told they 
should pay this back at the end of their work- 
ing experience. 

“We had no guarantee that this would be 
done, but we explained this was their way 
of not only helping themselves, but someone 
else within the community who might need 
this same kind of service. 

“The day those young people walked 
through our office door and put ‘cash on the 
barrel-head’ was the day they began to really 
understand the words ‘responsibility’ and 
‘pride.’ 

“They're gonna make it because we kept 
the faith.” 

“Keeping the faith” requires genuine dedi- 
cation and commitment from center staff 
members. 

“We are available from the time when the 
people in the target area wake up until they 
go to sleep,” says Edward Becks, director of 
the East Palo Alto center. 

“Our emphasis here is to help the commu- 
nity organize itself. We have to assume that 
the poverty program will not be around 
forever.” 

Becks adds that the organization will only 
come as the “Info” Center enlightens people 
on how to deal with their own problerfs. 

Not only is the director's day long, but his 
life is one of constant interruption, 

He may be in a conversation dealing with 
racial unrest.at Menlo-Atherton High School. 
The phone rings. It is a client wanting to 
discuss a case with the director. In the mean- 
time, the bookkeeper knocks and walks into 
the office to verify an expense on last month's 
statements. 

“You learn to get used to this,” says Becks. 
“It goes the same for everyone in the office. 
One moment we are discussing an issue in 
the community at a medical center, the next 
moment we are dealing with the Human Re- 
sources Commission, 

“It is difficult to find a person with the 
special qualities needed to work in an office 
such as this. You have to deal with the 
clients individually, working in the tempo 
or philosophy of the community. 

However.“ he emphasized, “this is an in- 
teresting assignment. You become physically 
tired. But it is a rewarded tiredness. Cer- 
tainly this goes for the whole staff, or they 
wouldn't stay here to see this thing through.“ 

In legal assistance, the OEO has made a 
substantial contribution. The Legal Aid So- 
ciety staff has gone from one attorney work- 
ing a half day a week to 10 attorneys working 
a full six-day week. 

The Legal Aid Society now has offices in 
East Palo Alto, San Mateo, Redwood City and 
South San Francisco. 

LEGAL AID FOR CIVIL MATTERS 


The society deals in civil—not criminal— 
matters, usually concerning debt problems, 
installment sales contracts, administrative 
agencies such as Welfare, Employment, Vet- 
erans Administration, and Social Security, 
and domestic matters. 

Simon M. Rosenthal, executive attorney, 
says the most rewarding aspect of working 
with the Legal Ald Society is that “for the 
first time the poor have access to the courts 
and justice. 

“In the past, most business and profes- 
sional organizations had a paid lobby in 
Sacramento and Washington to represent 
their respective special interests. 

“For the first time, some Legal Aid attor- 
neys hope to make governing bodies aware 
of how some areas of the law are onerous 
as applied to unorganized, low income 
citizens.” 

He adds, “Now the poor can think in 
terms of rights and obligations, looking to 
law as a solution to frustration and griev- 
ances." 

And Rosenthal points out, “We provide & 
service beyond an individual client. If a 
merchant knows that even the poor have a- 
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legal arm, the merchant is not likely to 
abuse the rights of the public.” 

Beyond the economic and legal opportuni- 
ties that the OEO has generated, there is a 
Special opportunity for participation in and 
learning about the democratic process of de- 
elslon-making. 

Speaking as a loud voice in how the OEO 
Community service center operates is. the 
target area's Community Action Council. 
Meeting monthly, as partial fulfillment of 
the principle of “maximum feasible partici- 
Pation” of the poor, they served as the policy 
advisory group to all OEO programs operating 
in that target area. 

The CAC has a right to review and make 
recommendations to the County Human 
Resources Commission and delegate agencies 
Te; Program goals, progress, impact 
In the community, program changes, com- 
Munity relations and other appropriate 
Matters. 

Meetings are open to the public, and the 

AC elects target area community repre- 
Sentatives who are to make up the one-third 
lected target area representation on dele- 
gate agency boards of directors. 

Some of the topics discussed at one recent 
Meeting of a CAC on the Peninsula were 
the high school tutorial program, handling 
ol domestic relations cases, policing of teen- 
age children at night in target areas, a com- 
ney recreation program, and employ- 

ent. 


“Most gratifying aspect of the program,” 
says Mrs. McCrary at San Mateo, “is seeing 
and helping the young children and the 
teen-agers. They have pure, honest, unbiased 
Teactions.” 

Nancy Thurston, director of the Redwood 
City program, echoes the enthusiasm of Mrs. 
McCrary. 

“The most exciting part of the program is 
that the people who benefit from the pro- 
Stam are working in it.“ 

As Mrs. Thurston pointed out, 75 per cent 
Of the officer staff are in the needy category 
and a third of the board are potential re- 
Cipients under the program. 

The whole idea of the centers, of course, 
is to help the poor help themselves. 

As Rosenthal put it. Don't look for in- 
Stant change. Most of the OEO programs are 
an investment in human values. Compare 

e cost of the Vietnam War for three weeks. 
The amount is about the same as the entire 

program. : 

“Society must be willing to invest more 
pod itself. Otherwise, we have a false econ- 

y” 5 

The OEO hopes to go further in revitaliz- 
ing and rebuilding the target areas, and at 
the same time to discover more about the 
Causes of poverty. 

Members, the centers themselyes are 
hardiy operating at a luxury level. In fact, 
George Riley, acting director of the County 

man Resources Commission, feels that 
they have scarcely enough to provide ade- 
Quate service in the target area. 

“Too often,” he said, “we have to make a 
Choice of who or what not to include in a 
Program.” - 

The centers are financed 90 per cent 
through federal OO funds; the rest is pro- 
Kisa by local agencies or individual spon- 


The annual budget for the San Mateo 
center, Riley said, is $40,000; Redwood City, 
$42,000; and East Palo Alto, $52,000. The 
new Daly City center has a $17,000 budget. 
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Dr. Atkiason Assesses Strategic Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
James D. Atkinson of Georgetown Uni- 
versity is one of the Nation's interna- 
tionally recognized experts on nuclear 
strategy. In the magazine Ordnance for 
November-December 1967, he lucidly and 
authoritatively assesses the current and 
evolving strategic balance between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. His eval- 
uation is particularly timely and sig- 
nificant in the context of continuing 
hearings by the Joint Atomic Commit- 
tee’s Military Applications Subcommit- 
tee on the antiballistic missile question. 
Dr. Atkinson’s article follows: 

THE STRATEGIC BALANCE: RATHER THAN SEEK 
Mere NUCLEAR PARITY WITH THE SOVIETS, 
THE UNITED STATES SHOvLD User Irs TECH- 
NOLOGICAL RESOURCES To DEVELOP A VARIETY 
or OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE SYSTEMS To 
Limit AN ENEMY'S CAPABILITIES 


(Dr. James D. Atkinson) 


It has been said that U.S. military-tech- 
nological progress forces the Soviet Union to 
react to a particular development. But is this, 
in fact, correct? Do our strategic patterns 
set the pace for Soviet developments, or do 
the Soviets pursue their own strategic goals 
quite independent of us? 

It can be arghed that in some areas we 
may be able to influence Soviet policy. We 
of the United States might be able to con- 
vince the U.S.S.R. that we can and will main- 
tain superiority in the production of long- 
range missiles. 

But it is unlikely in the extreme that the 
Soviets can be convinced that they are pre- 
cluded from achieving scientific and tech- 
nological breakthroughs in particular areas— 
such as reentry vehicles or advanced anti- 
ballistic missile (ABM) systems—which 
might lead to a high level of weaponry and 
give them superiority over the United States 
at a given moment in time. 

Indeed, authoritative Soviet spokesmen 
and military journals bluntly indicate that 
the Soviet effort is directed toward the at- 
tainment of superiority. Thus Communist of 
the Armed Forces (No. 3, 1966) has stated 
that “winning and maintaining technical 
superiority over any probable enemy while 
there is still peace is today of decisive im- 

ce.” ; 

Especially under the impact of long lead 
times, the essence of strategy today is not 
so much the new; it is, rather, the 5 years 
from now—and the 10 years from now. 

It is important, of course, whether or not 
we now have over-all strategic superiority 
over the Soviet Union. But it is even more 
important to understand the trends in the 
military-technological competition, for upon 
these depends our future security. 

The July 1967 study of a special subcom- 
mittee of the National Strategy Committee 
of the American Security Council, “The 

Strategic Military Balance: U.S.A. 
vs. U.S. S. R.,“ gives a blunt warning with ref- 
erence to trends in the power equilibrium. 
The study states: 
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“, For 1971 it appears that a massive 
megatonnage gap will have developed. U.S, 
delivery capability is estimated to range be- 
tween 6,000 megatons and 15,000 megatons, 
whereas the estimated high for the Soviet 
delivery capability is 50,000 megatons, and 
the projection of the established Soviet 
range-curve indicates a low figure for the 
Soviets of approximately 30,000 megatons, On 
the basis of this projection, the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. will have reversed these roles in 
a 10-year period.” 

This study also points out a continuing 
strategic problem for the United States—the 
high yield of Soviet ICBM’s and the resulting 
possibility of electromagnetic pulse or other 
unexpetced weapons effects that might neu- 
tralize an entire U.S. ICBM complex however 
we might harden or shield it. 

Allied to this is the possibility of a complete 
blackout of communications and the conse- 
quent transmission failure of a retaliatory 
order by the President. This is so since, as a 
result of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, “the 
United States can only guess at what unique 
effects might occur when very high-yield 
weapons are exploded. But the Soviets know.” 

Because of these and other serious ques- 
tions raised, the study has received wide 
attention in the American press. The New 
York Times, for example, in front-page 
story on July 12, 1967, stated that “the De- 
fense Department did not directly contradict 
the study’s findings, but argues that deliver- 
able megatonnage was not an accurate indi- 
cator of true military capability ” 

The Christian Science Monitor—in an ex- 
tensive analytical article on July 20, 1967— 
stated that there is growing concern that 
the Soviet capability may exceed, now or 
soon, that of the United States. Allied with 
that is a concern that the United States is 
taking insufficient steps to maintain its 
position.” 

In an important public address in San 
Francisco on September 18, 1967, Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara announced 
“a light deployment of U.S. ABM’s” against 
the possibility that, in future, the Chinese 
Communists might miscalculate” and 
launch a nuclear attack against the United 
States. 


The Secretary of Defense rejected large- 
scale ABM deployment by arguing that this 
would be directed against the Soviet Union 
and that the Soviet response would be a 
step-up in its offensive capabilities which 
would “cancel out our defensive advantage.” 

Although Mr. McNamara stated that “there 
is no point whatever in our responding by 
going to a massive ABM deployment to pro- 
tect our population, when such a system 
would be ineffective against a sophisticated 
Soviet offense,” the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
as well as a number of informed Senators 
and Congressmen on the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees—believe that a 
large-scale missile defense is a requirement 
in view of the rising Soviet military-techno- 
logical threat. 

Furthermore, it is by no means clear that 
the Soviet economy is capable of reacting 
fully to a large-scale U.S. deployment of ABM 
systems; for example, one which would in- 
clude both land-based and sea-based missile- 
defense systems. 

The evidence of more than two decades 
following the Second World War suggests 
that it has been the stabilizing factor of U.S. 
military-technological superiority which has 
prevented a general nuclear war. Today, pri- 
marily under the impact of the Soviet mili- 
tary-technological thrust—but to some ex- 
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tent from Chinese Communist efforts—that 
stability appears to be threatened. 

If, for example, the Soviet strategists can 
achieve, or believe they have a very high per- 
centage of achieving, an area-kill factor of 
incoming missiles (so that there is no prob- 
lem of discrimination with reference to 
decoys and live warheads), they may at some 
point in time be tempted to launch a surprise 
nuclear strike upon the United States. 

The deployment of a large-scale American 
ABM system or systems is one answer to the 
stabilization of power in the world. But it 
is not an end in itself. 

If the military-technological revolution of 
our times teaches us anything, it is that 
there are no permanent plateaus in mili- 
tary technology, Instead there is constant 
change and rapid development. 

To avoid a nuclear war and to safeguard 
the national security, therefore, we need to 
move forward with a mixture of both defen- 
sive and offensive weapon systems and to 
consider, for example, new types of air and 
sea-based strike systems made feasible by 
technological advances. The variety of our 
possible choices of action adds immeasurably 
to an enemy's planning problems if he at- 
tempts to prepare responses to a broad spec- 
trum of capabilities. 

A mixture of options—not reliance on one 
or two—compounds the task of the enemy 
and makes deterrence meaningful to him. 
There are many uncertainties and unknown 
factors in working out the problems. of of- 
fense and defense alike, since the acid test 
is—and only is—actual war. 

Those things—such as too great reliance 
on fixed missile systems—which simplify the 
problem—also reduce the uncertainties and 
unknown factors posed to the opponent. Sim- 
plification of our options may, in fact, tempt 
the enemy to consider a surprise attack, 

Most of all, however, a mix“ of options 
is significant in the load factor which it 
places on a potential enemy’s military struc- 
ture, The Soviet Union is faced with a num- 
ber of constraints. If we make the Soviet 
leaders consider a new option, it tends to 
limit their capabilities—as well as blunting 
their desires—for playing the game of 
strategic blackmail in world politics. 


Your Congressman: Bill Scott Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following newsletter for No- 
vember 1967: 

Your CONGRESSMAN: BILL Scorr REPORTS, 

NoveMBER 1967 
DISTRICT VISITS 

It is difficult to determine when Congress 
will adjourn although I had hoped it would 
be by the middie of this month and had 
made tentative plans for visits In each 
County in the District. Those plans have 
been revised to include Friday and Saturday 


visits this month and all of the first two 


weeks in December. Hopefully we will ad- 
journ by the end of the month, The full 
schedule follows: 


November 17, Fredericksburg. 
November 18, Hanover, 


November 24, King William, King and 
Queen. 
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November 25, Lancaster. 

December 1, Spotsylvania. 

December 2, Caroline. 

December 4, Loudoun. 

December 5, Fauquier. 

December 6, Prince William. 

December 7, Louisa. 

December 8, Goochland, 

December 9, Charles City and New Kent. 

December 11, Northumberland, 

December 13, Richmond and Essex. 

December 14, Westmoreland and King 
George. 

If you have any suggestions for me or if I 
can be of service to you, please contact me 
during these visits, The Fredericksburg visit 
will be in my District office at the Post Office, 
and the other locations will be announced 
through the news media. There will be no 
visit to Fairfax County because I have lived 
there for more than 20 years and see these 
folks daily. 

ACADEMY APPOINTMENTS 


Twenty boys took the Civil Service Desig- 
natfon Examination November 4th, and 25 
took the test in July. When the November 
4th list of grades is received from Civil Serv- 
ice, we will merge it with the July list and 
use this as a basis for the nominations which 
will be made after the first of the year. There 
are a few boys who have not sent me three 
letters of recommendation, a picture, and a 
transcript of high school records. I would 
like to have these as soon as possible. The 
Coast Guard Academy does not require Con- 
gressional appointment, but uses the College 
Entrance Examination as the basis for selec- 
tion, Further information on entrance re- 
quirements may be obtained from my office. 


POVERTY BILL 


The House of Representatives is spending 
a considerable period of time considering the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967. 
The bill, commonly known as the “poverty 
program,” is one of the most controversial to 
reach the floor of the House. 

All of the members appear to want to alle- 
viate poverty. deplore substandard Hving con- 
ditions and lack of opportunity of many citi- 
zens in our affluent society, but many feel 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 18 
poorly administered and that what the Presi- 
dent refers to as the “War on Poverty” is not 
being won. In fact, statistics show that there 
are over a million more people receiving wel- 
fare payments now than a year ago. 

Among the programs included in the bill 
are the Job Corps, Community Action and 
VISTA programs, The goals of these organi- 
zations are all worthwhile. However, it does 
cause you to wonder when you see an amend- 
ment in the bill to require that the operating 
cost for each Job Corps enrollee be reduced 
from $7500 to $6500, 

The committee report indicates that pov- 
erty workers have spent portions of their time 
reviewing county records to determine who 
is and who is not registered to vote and 
then going in government vehicles to take 
people to places of registration so that they 
will be qualified to vote. Poverty workers 
have been accused of particpating in riots 
and violence in our cities and their officials 
accused of lobbying to obtain favorable ac- 
tion by Congress in violation of a Federal 
Criminal Statute, 


In the last few weeks we have received a 
considerable number of personal visits, tele- 
phone calls, telegrams and letters urging that 
I support the bill without any Amendments. 
These contacts would ordinarily be persua- 
sive. However, as you know, we had a ques- 
tionnaire early in the Spring in which 93% 
of you said to cut government spending, and 
80% said to cut the Poverty Program. There 
are few more unpopular programs and TIl 
vote to restrict it. Of course I'll try to pick 
and choose as various amendments are of- 
fered, and will vote in favor of the Headstart 
Program and others which seem beneficial in 
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helping people to help themselves. We sll 
must be seeking ways in which we can be 
truly helpful to the deserving poor. 

NO NEWSLETTER IN DECEMBER 

In view of the holidays and the visits 
throughout the District, there will be no 
December newsletter. However, in January I 
want to seek your views on next year’s legis- 
lative program and so I will send the news- 
letter and a questionnaire to all homes in 
the District. 

SUMMER JOBS 

The Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced an examination for Summer Jobs 
in Federal Agencies for students next year- 
The examination will be for GS-1 through 
GS-4 typists, stenographers, clerks and 
engineering and science aides, and for ses- 
sonal assistant jobs in the postal service. 
Candidates who achieved eligibility for sum- 
mer jobs this past summer must compete 
again if they wish to be considered for sum- 
mer work in 1968. 

The exam will be given throughout the 
nation on December 9, January 13, February 
10, and March 9, Federal agencies will begin 
making selections after the second test has 
been processed, so the Commission urges 
interested persons to apply early, Complete 
information about the summer job program 
and complete application procedures may be 
found in the Civil Service Commission's An- 
nouncement No. 414, “Summer Jobs in Fed- 
eral Agencies.” The announcement is avail- 
able at high school counseling offices, col- 
lege placement offices, the Civil Service Com- 
mission and many Post Offices. 

AGRICULTURE PUBLICATIONS 


A limited supply of the 1967 Agriculture 
Yearbook, “Outdoors: USA” 18 still available 
through my office. Also available are the 
bulletins “Your Child from 1 to 6” and In- 
fant Care“ which may be ordered by title. 


A RECENT BILL 


I have introduced a bill limiting to 10 the 
number of questions to be asked by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1970, with authority 
to ask additional questions only if they are 
specifically approved by the appropriate 
Committees of each House of the Congress. 
A census has been taken since time im- 
memorial, but the first American census was 
taken in 1790 and contained only five ques- 
tions, This number has grown to 165 in 1960 
and additional questions are proposed for 
1970. Many of the questions are of a per- 
sonal nature, and it does not appear essential 
for the government to have the answers to 
all of them, but rather it seems an invasion 
of the privacy of our citizens. In a column 
published {n most of our weekly papers last 
month, this proposal was mentioned and 
constituents have been unanimously in 
favor of the bill in their responses. Certainly 
if anyone is going to keep the government 
from continuing to invade the private lives 
of individuals, it should be their elected rep- 
resentatives. Not only will this bill, if 
enacted, prevent intrusion by the govern- 
ment, but it will also cost considerably less 
than the anticipated questionnaire. 

WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA ‘TRANSIT 

AUTHORITY 

On Monday the staff of the MATA briefed 
me on the proposed rapid transit system. I 
am not entirely satisfied with the proposals 
for Northern Virginia, and hope, therefore, 
that people in Fairfax and the surrounding 
counties who can, will attend public hear- 
ings and make their views known to their 
rapid transit representatives. Transportation 
in and out of Washington is a vital problem, 
and an informed citizenry can assist in pro- 
viding a better system. 

SOMETHING TO PONDER 

Communications is the beginning of 
understanding. 
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Secretary Freeman Addresses Outlook 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the 45th an- 

nual outlook conference opened at the 

ment of Agriculture on Monday. 

This outstanding event, attracting agri- 

Cultural specialists from all over the 

United States, was keynoted by the Sec- 
Tetary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman. 

In his remarks Secretary Freeman 
Pointed out the close relationship be- 
tween domestic agricultural policy, for- 
eign trade and aid to the less developed 
Nations, and cited some of the dangers 
to all three posed by those who would 
abolish our domestic farm programs. 

I believe Members will read the Sec- 
Tetary’s remarks with the greatest of 
interest. I submit them as follows: 

A Nartonat Foon Bupcrr—Can WX MAKE 
Ir Worx? 

It is always a pleasure to be in the com- 
Pany of courageous men. I use the word 
advisedly for many of you—including the 
Speaker—will hazard prophesies during the 
next three days. This takes courage, for as 
Samuel Butler once said: 

“New Jerusalem, when it comes, will prob- 
ably be found to resemble the old in that it 
will stone its prophets freely.“ 

Josh Billings was even more pointed: 

“Don't never prophesy,” he said, “for if you 
Prophesy wrong, nobody will forget it, and 
1 Jou prophesy right, nobody will remember 


With these admonitions, let us proceed. 

Saturday I returned to the Uniteed States 
from the 14th conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions in Rome. ; 

"This meeting brought home most forcibly 
the close, inseparable relationship between 
Agriculture in the United States and the 
Needs of a hungry world. We.live in a world 
Of compressed space, one in which it is no 
longer possible to separate agricultural 
Policy into tidy compartments—label them 
„domestic farm programs,” foreign ald.“ 

Commercial sales —and deal with them as 
Separate entities 

All are inseparable parts of the whole. 
There is a word for ergism—mean- 
ing, roughly, that the whole is greater than 
the sum of the separate parts. This word 

bes my own thinking on a national/ 
World food budget, and the agricultural 
Policy that can make it a reality. I will 
have more to say on this in a few moments. 

The FAO meeting also allowed me to view 
American agriculture through the eyes of 

ers... in this case, agricultural ex- 
Perts from nearly every nation on the globe. 
Tt was a stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing experience, one that sharply etched both 
the opportunity and the peril facing Ameri- 
dan agriculture in a revolutionary era. 

The challenge is no less than the cause 
Of peace itself. American agriculture has the 
opportunity to make a major contribution 
to world peace by providing food to hun- 


r nations to feed themselves. We must 
de both, for unless we do, the War on Hun- 
Ber will end in ignominious surrender to 
famine. Unless we win that War, our chil- 
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dren will inherit a world wracked by chaos 
and misery. 

This is the challenge, and, like most great 
endeavors, it is fraught with peril. For un- 
less we can maintain the economic health 
of our own agriculture, there is little chance 
that this Nation can meet the challenges 
ahead. ; 

You are agricultural professionals, inti- 
mately aware of these challenges, and the 
complicated interplay of domestic farm 
policy, world trade and world economic de- 
velopment. You know, far better than most, 
that there are no simple answers, no in- 
stant solutions, to the problems facing this 
Nation and the world. This is why I am 
here today, to continue a fruitful dialogue 
the Department began some 45 years ago, 
and one in which I have participated since 
1961. 

In 1961, shortly after assuming my present 
job, many of us in this room began work- 
ing toward the goal of a national food budg- 
et, an agricultural policy that would allow 
us to produce what we needed while avoid- 
ing continued buildup of the surpluses that 
had depressed farm prices and income dur- 
ing the fifties. In addition, the policy had 
to prevent equally disastrous shortages that 
blunt our leadership in the War on Hunger. 
and blunt our leadership in the War on 
Hunger. € = 

This was our stated goal. At the time I 
pointed out that I had no magic formula to 
accomplish it—to bring into balance demand 
and supply so that we could meet our objec- 
tives at home and abroad. But I did express 
confidence that—given some time, determi- 
nation and elbow grease—we could develop 
the necessary machinery to do the job. 

In the six years since 1961, by dint of trial 
and error, with considerable political strife 
and many close votes in the Congress, I be- 
lieve we have developed the necessary ma- 
chinery to make a national food budget a 
reality. It is now possible for the United 
States, as a matter of national policy and 
with the cooperation of government, farmers 
and the trade—to avoid the boom and bust 
of surplus or scarcity; and to produce the 
kind of agricultural products we need, in the 
right amounts. 

This year, 1967, marks the beginning of 
the third year of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965, one half of the machinery that 
makes possible our goal of a national food 
budget. The other half, Food for Freedom, is 
now in its second year. Thus, passage of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 and Food 
for Freedom in 1966 has made possible a true 
national food budget for the sixties, seven- 
ties, and beyond. 3 

But the mere fact the machinery exists 
doesn't automatically mean success. That de- 
pends on the wisdom and leadership we apply 
to make the gears go round. Whether we 
have these crucial elements remains to be 
seen. Some groups are throwing sand in the 
gears right now. The concept of a national 
food budget is being severely tested—if not 
threatened—as we meet here at this historic 
Outlook Conference. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
(which I'll call the Act“) and the Food for 
Freedom Program (which I'll call the Pro- 
gram,” hereafter), are twins. They comple- 
ment each other. Neither can be effective in 
isolation, nor can a true national food budget 
be viable unless the Act and Program are 
closely coordinated. 

The Act, of course, is designed to prevent 
surplus or scarcity through a working balance 
between supply and demand, one which will 
result in farm prices at as high a level as 
sible consistent with remaining competitive 
in world markets. If world prices are too low 
to return parity of income prices, the differ- 
ence is to be made up to the farmer in 
direct payments. 

These payments, in turn, can be used when 
necessary to withdraw acreage from produc- 
tion to avoid surpluses. 

The Act traces its immediate lineage to 
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the five major commodity bills enacted in 
the sixties, and its remote ancestry to the 
New Deal legislation of the thirties. 

But it is fundamentally different from its 
progenitors. One of the single most outstand- 
ing differences between this legislation and 
that which preceded it is a recognition that 
stabilization of market supplies of basic com- 
modities is a continuing—rather than a tem- 
porary—problem, 

This was evident in the authorization of a 
four-year bill, rather than a one or two- 
year bill, as in earlier postwar legislation. 

And there are other fundamental differ- 
ences: The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
provides for price supports at near-world 
levels for the major crops, with the stabiliza- 
tion and acreage adjustment programs neces- 
sary to avold surpluses. This is in sharp con- 
trast to earlier legislation with prices sup- 
ported at higher than world levels, 

How much is to be withheld de- 
pends upon world production, domestic needs, 
dollar sales and the needs of aid-recipient 
countries—for the Secretary, under P.L. 480, 
is to make food available to those needy na- 
tions that act in good faith to meet the self- 
help requirements of the Program. 

This is very different from the way Food 
for Peace operated for more than a decade 
in the past, and marks another departure 
from past programs. Under earlier P.L. 480 
legislation, foods moving in aid programs 
had to be in surplus. This requirement was 
removed in the 1966 Program. 

Removed in the 1965 Act (and earlier) 
were the mandatory acreage restrictions and 
the large export subsidies that accompanied 
high-level price supports. Adjustment pro- 
grams for almost all the major crops are 
now on a voluntary basis; government pay- 
ments are used to achieve adjustments, ex- 
port subsidies are minimized. 

Thus, the 1965 Act gives the Secretary 
some flexibility in adjusting annual pro- 
grams as ni to meet both commercial 
market and food aid needs at stable prices. 
At the same time, United States producers 
can be protected against sharp price and 
income drops if supplies exceed market needs 
for short periods. 

There aré still those—an influential and 
sizeable minority—who deny the necessity 
for a National Food Budget. They deny the 
necessity for farm programs and would abol- 
ish them. But to do this, in my considered 
judgment, would drastically affect our do- 
mestic agriculture and commercial and aid 
shipments because of the close interrela- 
tionship among them, 

The basic disagreement, I think, is be- 
tween those who would put their faith in 
random conduct of our affairs, versus those 
who would seek to shape events through 
conscious action, 

Certainly most of the problems which pre- 
cipitated farm programs in the first place 
have not changed. American farmers still 
have the capacity to produce more than the 
market can absorb at a fair price to them. 
Our experience this year, with production up 
substantially in almost every commodity, 
ought to drive home this point dramatically 
once again. 

Other things haven't changed either. No 
one has discovered, over the past 37 years, 
how to control the weather and its impact on 
production. World trade is still an absolute 
necessity to a healthy U.S. agricultural plant, 
and world prices cannot be established by 
fiat. Although we often hear that “farm 
prices are made in Washington,” In fact, they 
are also determined in Ottawa, the Chicago 
pit, Canberra, Buenos Aires, and a hundred 
other spots around the globe. 

Finally, of course, the relentless march of 
agricultural technology continues unabated, 
with its advances immediately and widely 
diffused throughout the developed agricul- 
tural world. 

These are very fundamental conditions 
that existed at least four decades ago, con- 
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tinued seven years ago, when I became Sec- 
retary, and still exist today. According to 
every indicator I have studied, they will still 
exist tomorrow and for a long time to come. 

What I have called the “New Era” farm 
programs were designed to allow farmers to 
cope with these bedrock problems; to allow 
them to participate in the shaping of thelr 
own destiny through the mechanism of gov- 
ernment, just as Food for Freedom was de- 
signed to meet the bed-rock problems of a 
hungry world which needs desperately to 
develop its agriculture and its economy. 

The New Era programs, in a short seven- 
year period, have made notable progress. In 
contrast to the close of the 1960-61 crop year, 
when 1.4 billion bushels of wheat and 85 
million tons of feed grains were stockpiled, 
only about 500 million bushels of wheat and 
40 to 45 million tons of feed grains are ex- 
pected at the end of this marketing year. 
Compared to the peak CCC years of 1956 and 
1959, investment in farm commodities is 
down $5 billion this year, and down almost 
$2 billion from last year. The nasty label of 
“surplus and subsidy” has been largely 
scrubbed from the farmer's back. 

US. products are moving freely in world 
trade, at competitive prices. Compared to 
fiscal 1961, total agricultural exports were up 
nearly 40 percent—to $6.8 billion—in fiscal 
1967, and sales for dollars were $5.2 billion, a 
gain of more than 50 percent over 1961 and 

than our total agricultural exports— 
commercial and concessional combined—in 
any year prior to 1964. 

The US. now accounts for 37 percent of 
world wheat trade, about half of world 
feed grain trade, and over 90 percent of 
world soybean trade. 

Favorable world weather and near-record 
crops in virtually every nation for two years 
have had their effect on our exports, and on 
domestic farm income. But this year and 
last have been exceptional weather years 
worldwide, not likely to continue unin- 
terrupted. 

Last year (1966) gross farm income set 
an all-time record, as did net income per 
U.S. farm. National net farm income climbed 
to $16.4 billion, the second highest in the 
history of the United States, a 40 percent 
rise over 1960 and 18 percent higher than a 
year previous. 

This year, net farm income will decline 
some 10 percent from last year’s high, al- 
though it will still be substantially above 
levels of most years of the 1950-1960 decade, 

This, of course, is terribly disappointing. 
and no one is more disappointed than the 

of Agriculture. As Mr. Dooley once 
said to his friend Hinnissey: 

“When you build your triumphal arch to 
your conquering hero, Hinnissey, bulld it out 
of bricks so the people will have something 
convenient to throw at him as he passes 
through.” 

The bricks hurt, gentlemen. 

What has taken place over the past year 
is ironic—but we have always recognized the 
danger. A year ago the evidence on world 
food production and supplies was most un- 
favorable. The monsoons in India were fail- 
ing for the second successive year, short 
crops in the Communist countries had re- 
quired large purchases from Western ex- 
porters. The disappearance of excess stocks 
in the United States and an unfavorable 
wheat yield outlook contributed to the un- 
certainty. The world was clearly in a short 
grain supply position. 

As a result, after a careful assessment of 
probable world needs in the 18 months 
ahead, the national wheat acreage allot- 
ments for the U.S. 1967 crop were increased 
sharply. Action was taken to increase acre- 
age in feed grains and soybeans as well. 

Then within a few weeks after these de- 
cisions were made, the world outlook 
changed sharply with favorable prospects in 
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almost every major grain-producing coun- 
try. 


Canada, Australia and the Soviet Union 
harvested record wheat crops. Argentina and 
Western Europe harvested good crops of 
both wheat and feed grains. Feed grain har- 
vests in Eastern Europe were good and a 
few months later South Africa produced a 
record corn crop. 

In the U.S. we have a record grain crop in 
1967, with an overall increase of from 4 to 
5 percent. The 1967 feed grain crop is up 
12 percent, wheat crop up 19 percent, and 
rice and soybeans are up 7 percent over 1966. 
Cotton, on the other hand, is down 16 per- 
cent and there's been a substantial drop in 
the 1967 fruit crop. 

Although demand expansion and some- 
what lower prices will lead to some increased 
domestic use—particularly in feed grains 
and soybeans—as well as larger exports, 
some increase in carryover stocks will occur 
for these two commodities, as well as wheat. 

The cotton crop, down some 514 million 
bales below expected utilization this year, 
may well reduce next year's carryover to un- 
der 7 million bales, compared to 1244 mil- 
lion bales this year. 

Until milk utilization prospects become 
clearer, it is difficult to make production 
and price projections. The five percent drop 
in commercial utilization this year is the 
greatest in U.S. dairy industry history. If 
any of you have a theory as to the “why” 
of this situation, I would like to hear from 
you. As you know, I am deeply concerned 
over the low milk prices farmers are receiv- 
ing. Yet consumption has dropped while our 
population continues to climb. 

This, in short, is the situation In the major 
commodities. Now, what are we doing about 
it? 

As I said earlier, we do not yet have control 
of the weather, nor do we even have an ab- 
solutely foolproof system of predicting it. As 
a result, we realize that our best estimates of 
production may, at times, miss the mark. 
Someday, with a global system of satellite 
stations reporting daily on crop conditions 
around the world, we will do better. But for 
now we have to work here on earth to refine 
our forecasting and to take actlon—based on 
the best information avallable—to bring sup- 
ply and demand into closer balance. 

This is what we're doing this year with our 
New Era farm programs, In contrast to a year 
ago, the world grain position is strong. There- 
fore, we are acting to tailor supply to demand 
in order to increase farm prices and prevent 
costly surpluses. 

The first of these adjustments, for wheat, 
was announced on July 7. The 1968 pro; 
should reduce the harvested land by some 5 
million acres below this year’s level. 

This will assure us an ample supply of 
wheat to meet all needs, foreign and domes- 
tic, commercial and concessional. It should 
result in total wheat income for 1968, some 
500 to 600 million dollars higher than in the 
years prior to the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965. 

Two weeks ago last Friday, I made a sim- 
ilar announcement for the feed grains. Our 
target is to divert about 30 million acres from 
production—some 10 million more than in 
1967—in order to change this year's 2 to 3 
percent overproduction to a 2 to 3 percent 
underproduction in 1968. 

Fulfilling this target, of course, depends 
upon & great many factors, not the least of 
which is grower participation. With good co- 
operation, we estimate producers will re- 
ceive more than $400 million more feed grain 
income than in 1967, and nearly $200 million 
more than they did in 1966, which was an 
all-time record income year. 

We're also making changes in cotton. 

When the four-year cotton au- 
thorized by the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 went into operation, we had an all-time 
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high carryover of 16.6 million bales of upland 
cotton. We wanted to reduce this to normal 
carryover levels, to improve producer income, 
keep cotton competitive and reduce govern- 
ment expenditures, 

We had extremely high farmer participa- 
tion In both 1966 and 1967 programs. This— 
coupled with an abnormal weather cycle 
and insect infestation—accomplished the 
supply adjustment in two years rather than 
the expected four, At the same time, cotton 
has been kept competitive with other fibers, 
farm income has improved and, as you also 
know, government expenses have been ma- 
terlally reduced. 

The national marketing quota for cotton 
has been increased to 16.1 million bales, to 
encourage more production of the medium 
and longer-staple cottons that are In highest 
demand. With the new cotton promotion pro- 
gram now manned and getting underway, 
the outlook for producers is looking up. 

I have gone into some detail on our recent 
actions for this reason: I feel that our pro- 
grams, domestic and Food for Freedom alike, 
ate in a critical period in a number of ways. 
It is of greatest importance that they be 
more completely understood. In contrast to 
1961 through 1966, a period of acreage re- 
ductions and stock drawdowns, 1967 marked 
a turn-around point. Modest rebuilding of 
stocks was thought to be necessary, for with 
surpluses eliminated we are operating our 

without the cushion of security 
those stocks provided. For those who don't 
follow world conditions closely, such a turn- 
around may be hard to understand—espe- 
cially when unexpected weather intervenes 
and we are forced to reverse field and again 
reduce acreage. 

The market has been jumpy for over a 
year. In my opinion, it over-reacted to last 
year’s rumors of shortages and over-reacted 
again this year, when supplies are ample, but 
not burdensome. 

Clear understanding is vital if we are to 
achieve a workable national food budget. So 
is improvement. These are two areas in 
which I solicit your help and that of your 
colleagues. 

I am most anxious to receive your sugges- 
tions for strengthening our present programs 
to make them more effective. I had hoped to 
be able to discuss such an action today—the 
Purcell bill for strategic reserves, that would 
have enabled us to raise the incomes of grain 


“and livestock producers in 1968. Unfortu- 


nately, this legislation was killed in a sub- 
committee of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee two weeks ago. 

It has been evident for some time that 
there is a limit to the amount of grains the 
commercial trade will carry without forcing 
prices down, Millers and exporters are nat- 
urally reluctant to buy and hold grain when 
bumper crops might lead to lower prices. It 
is equally evident that there are limits to 
what the present New Era voluntary farm 
pr can do in tightening down over- 
supplies, the proximate cause of recent price 
slumps. Obviously we can’t take a chance of 
running out of grain completely. 

Had the Purcell bill been enacted, in the 
future the Secretary of Agriculture could 
have adjusted annual supplies more closely 
to market needs—with resultant stronger 
prices for the farmer and with no danger of 
shortage for domestic consumers or overseas’ 
markets. Both must concern him now, In 
bumper crop years the government would 
have been able to buy grain, firming up 
prices; in short years, supplies could have 
been sold under the most carefully prescribed 
conditions. It would have been another yalu- 
able tool to make our national food budget 
system work effectively. 

Unfortunately, it was voted down. The 
statements of those who killed it make it 
clear that partisan politics, rather than the 
welfare of American farmers, carried the day. 

If the bill had passed, I believe it would 
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have strengthened market prices not less 
than 10 cents per bushel for wheat and feed 
grains, resulting in from $300 to $500 million 
in additional income for farmers. It is sig- 
nificant that, upon its defeat, the wheat mar- 
Ket reacted sharply downward. 

I hope that every farmer in the United 
States noted this partisan action and will 
remember it, for the negative vote has the 
Widest implications. 

On March 16 of this year, a bill was intro- 
duced to abolish price supports, acreage al- 
lotments, and base acreages for wheat and 
feed grains—in effect, to abolish the present 
Programs altogether. Since this time, 20 ad- 
ditional bills, identical or virtually identical 
to this bill, have been introduced. Clearly 
the enemies of farm programs are poised to 
Strike. 

At the time the wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams expire, around the end of 1969, so do 
the wool payment program, the dairy milk 
base plan for federal order markets, crop- 
land. adjustment, and some provisions Cover- 
ing cotton diversion and price support 
Payments. 

Anyone who thinks these other programs 
Will stand if the wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams are abolished is, I believe, badly mis- 
taken. They won't, and this goes for the 
Tice, tobacco, and several others as well. 

And so the classic choice facing us next 
year and the year after, is between workable 
Programs and no programs at all, with the 
Geepest implications for farm income, com- 
mercial sales and Food for Freedom. 

I don't think we should seriously pursue 
the chimera of a return to mandatory pro- 
grams. It is true that if we had them, they 
Would cost far less than the present yolun- 
tary programs, with strict controls on a 
bushel, bale, and poundage basis. But both 
the Congress in 1962, and farmers, in 1963, 
have rejected this approach. As a practical 
matter, for most commodities, it’s a dead 
issue. 

So there aren't three choices ahead, there 
are only two. 

Most of you are familiar, I'm sure, with 


leagues titled Farm Programs 

70,” and so I won't repeat it in detail. Its 
main findings point to an approximate one- 
Se re In. nE Se ee eee 


grains. 
I'm sure you're equally familiar with the 
study done by the Center for Agricultural 
and Economie Development at Iowa State 


p 
would sell for $1.27 a bushel with no certifi- 
cates, corn at 75 cents a bushel with no pay- 
ments, cotton at 17 cents with no payments, 
and soybeans for around 61.23 a bushel, 

I have seen no serious refutation of these 
findings, but there are a great many who 
feel that, somehow, we can find our salva- 
tion in an unlimited overseas concessional 
market. Unfortunately, this isn’t true. 

First of all, the amount of food that can 
move in aid programs is limited by several 
very practical factors. These include the 
ability of the developing nations to handle 
Such food—dock, storage and distribution fa- 
cilities—the amount that can be absorbed 
Without complete disruption of their own 
&gricultural development, and the extent to 
which political leaders in these nations will 
Permit their countries to become dependent 
on U.S. food. 

On agricultural development rests all sub- 
Sequent economic development in the less- 
developed nations, The Congress wisely rec- 
ognized this basic truth when they wrote self- 
help requirements into the new Food for 
Freedom legislation, making it very clear that 
ald must help—not hinder—development. 
Hence, food aid must be used with skill and 
oe understanding as well as compas- 

on, 
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Second, the mirage of an unlimited over- 
seas demand overlooks the findings of a re- 
cent USDA long-range study of the world 
food situation through 1980, one that showed 
more continuing world capacity to produce 
grain than effective world demand can absorb 
at stable prices, Strong competition in com- 
mercial markets will continue and so will the 
potential for overproduction, for a long time 
to come. 

Some of you may disagree with my analysis 
this morning of the world and national agri- 
cultural situation, and the tools we have de- 
vised to deal with the problems besetting us. 
But few of you, I suspect, would minimize 
the magnitude of the problems themselves, 
or believe that blind change, slogans or 
dogma, are sufficient to meet and solve them. 

And so I would close by impressing upon 
you, to the best of my ability, the strong 
sense of urgency I feel for the two years 
immediately ahead. In 1968 the Nation will 
make its decision on whether or not to ex- 
tend existing P.L. 480 legislation. In 1969— 
or perhaps in 1968—it will similarly deter- 
mine the fate of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965. Both are—and will be—under 
heavy attack. The President's position—and 
my own—are clear. We stand in support of 
these measures for the reasons I have listed 
this morning. 

By using them, and by improving them, I 
am confident that we can meet both the 
Nation's obligations to its farmers and our 
obligations to a hungry world. In the debate 
that will rage in the next months and years, 
I would ask for your leadership—that you 
separate the wheat from the chaff, the emo- 
tional from the intellectual, the fact from 
the fancy, If we do this, I am confident that 
a national food budget—viable, workable, 
economic—can and will be a reality. And as 
it does, the Nation will meet its responsi- 
bilities to its producers and to the world. 

My fellow prophets, thank you. 


George M. Brown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened recently by the untimely and 
sudden passing of a distinguished. Kan- 
san, George McKibbin Brown, of Wich- 
ita. George Brown was a tireless worker 
in behalf of many civic causes. He was 
devoted and active in his church, St. 
James Episcopal, in Wichita. He was a 
hard-working and loyal Republican and 
served with distinction as chairman of 
the Sedgwick County Republican central 
committee. George Brown was president 
of the Kansas State Network which owns 
and operates television stations in Wich- 
ita, Garden City, Great Bend, and Ober- 
lin in Kansas. 

Mrs. Shriver and I join with many 
others in Kansas who mourn the loss of 
Mr. Brown, and we extend to his wife, 
Mary; his mother, Mrs. George M. 
Brown, Sr.; and to his children our 
heartfelt sympathy. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Wichita Eagle, and I 
wholeheartedly agree that “every com- 
munity badly needs people like Mr. 
Brown,” and in Kansas we were fortu- 
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nate to have George Brown with us, if 
only for a little while. 
The editorial follows: 
GEORGE M. Brown 


The untimely death of George M. Brown, 
Wichita business and civic leader, has 
shocked the community. 

An able executive, Mr. Brown didn't like 
the public spotlight, but he never shirked a 
public duty, and the list of his contributions 
of time and effort and ability would be a long 
one. 

Virtually every organization for the im- 
provement of conditions for the needy or for 
youth has benefited over the years from the 
sensible counsel and devoted interest of 
George Brown. 

He was a native of Wichita, and he in- 
vested many hours of his time and energy to 
the improvement of this community in a 
variety of activities in which his quiet en- 
thusiasm and willingness to undertake any 
job inspired other people to match his efforts. 

His recent activity in politics and service 
as Sedgwick County Republican chairman 
was another facet of his many interests. 

Every community badly needs people like 
Mr. Brown. His loss will be keenly felt in 
Wichita. 


USIA Head Sees New Era in 
Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Leonard Marks, Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency, recently ad- 
dressed the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters in Denver on a 
subject of vital importance to the peoples 
of the -world. He pointed out how the 
technological revolution in communica- 
tions will, in a very few years, permit the 
dissemination of knowledge, of culture, 
of information, of scientific discoveries 
to all of mankind. Think what that could 
mean in terms of banishing ignorance, 
prejudice, suspicion, and tyranny over 
the mind of man. 

Mr. Marks further points out that it is 
the responsibility of the United States, as 
the leader in this revolution, to see to it 
that it develops along constructive lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD a 
digest of Mr. Marks’ address as reported 
in the Rocky Mountain News of No- 
vember 9: 

USIA CHIEF VISUALIZES GLOBAL MENTAL 
PARTY LINE 

The head of the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA) said Wednesday in Denver mankind 
is on the threshold of World-shaking com- 
munications advances which will permit each 
home to tap into the minds of billions of 
other men in a sort of global party line. 

But Leonard H. Marks warned the World's 
store of knowledge is increasing so rapidly 
there is a danger that an information over- 
load “could turn out to be a cancerous dis- 
ease.” 

In an address before the 43d convention 
of the National Assn. of Educational Broad- 
casters, Marks, USIA director, called for crea- 
tion of a World information grid—a non- 
profit sharing and pooling of the World's 
knowledge and cultures for the benefit of 
all. 
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Marks harkened back to a statement by the 
late President Herbert Hoover made when 
Hoover was commerce secretary, which vis- 
ualized the potential of radio “as it could 
have been but which it never fully became.” 

Hoover said: “It is inconcelvable that we 
should allow so great a possibility for service 
and for news, for entertainment and educa- 
tion and for vital commercial purposes to be 
drowned in adyertising chatter.” 

Marks sald passage by Congress of legis- 
lation to set up a Public Television Corpora- 
tion (PTC) “will at last turn from fancy to 
fact” Hoover's vision as it could be applied 
to television. 

PTV, Marks added, “is to our century what 
the land grant act was to the last century... 
It is a huge, horizoniess resource with vast 
riches waiting to be mined.” 

Among new tools for broadening man's 
ability to communicate knowledge will be the 
electronic video recording (EVR) device, he 
said. 

“Here is a black box with a very bright 
promise,” he added. 

“It will allow us to play back videotaped 
material through a TV set in a home or a 
classroom . 

“It immediately resolves the rigidity of 
single-channel educational TV scheduling 
and permits the teacher—or for that matter, 
the parent—to use videotapes at will.” 

Several hundred of the devices will become 
subject of experiment next year in British, 
Italian and German schools and “will be in 
our own classrooms soon enough ... my 
guess is the black boxes will be ready for 
us sooner than we will be ready for them,” 
Marks said. 


“BLACK BOX" BLESSING 


“Black boxes—especially those with the 
potential of EVR—can be a blessing,” he 
added. “But blessings have been known to 
turn into curses. It is clearly not so much 
the black box that matters—but what we 
put in it, 

“If there is any single truth that the ad- 
vance in communication technology has 
taught us, it is this: The machine originally 
was an extension of man's muscle. Now it is 
increasingly an extension of man's mind.” 

Marks, noting that Telstar went into orbit 
only five years ago to provide 200 circuits, 
across the North Atlantic, said Telstar "is a 
kind of primitive tom-tom compared to what 
will be coming soon. 

“Not only is the number of circuits going 
to multiply, but we will soon have direct 
microwave connections between the United 
States and Africa, Latin America and South 
Asia.” 

Marks said World peace and understanding 
are direct function of communication, and 
war is communication “of a very inefficient 
sort.” 

He said only a change in human beings 
will lead to a World without war. 

“Such a change is not out of the ques- 
tion—no matter what the pessimists say,” 
he sald, War is a man-made problem. Peace 
is a man-made solution. 

“And despite what Communists say, man 
is a free being; he can do what he makes up 
his mind to do; and he isn't a victim of his- 
tory—he is history's maker.” 

Man today has a big advantage over his 
ancestor of a million years ago, Marks said. 

“And that advantage is that he can plug 
his mind into the minds of billions of other 

men—he can connect up his central cortex 
with the central cortex of billions of other 
men—he can, as it were, pick up the phone 
and tap in on a kind of global party line in 
which everyone can pretty well talk to every- 
one else,” he said. 

600 books are published daily and hun- 
dreds of thousands of journals and maga- 
zines are printed regularly, he pointed out. 
Within a dozen years, he said, the amount of 
additional information man will collect will 
equal in volume all data produced in the 
previous 2000 years. 
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USE OF COMPUTERS 


He Said the computer must be used to auto- 
mate and harness, as well as miniaturize, this 
knowledge “before it devours us.” He said 
man must learn to route knowledge sensibly 
or “it will surely rout us.“ 

In calling for creation of a World informa- 
tion grid he said all centers of learning 
should be linked and each should deposit and 
draw from the pool as needed. 

Radio and television are only part of the 
improving communications network which 
will offer all men the best in literature, dra- 
matic presentations and front row seats in 
history-making events, he said. 

Others, he pointed out, are telex, telephone, 
facsimile and high-speed data transmission, 

“Leaders of nations should state thelr po- 
sitions to the home viewers as they today 
explain their attitudes to United Nations 
delegates,” he said. 

„. . . The cultures of all lands must be 
circulated through the houses of nations 
as freely as our technology permits. 


WON'T ENDURE 


Wise leaders know that manhind will not 
long endure in peace in a World that is half 
rich and half poor, half ignorant and half 
learned. 

“Illness of mind, like disease, infects the 
healthy and soon epidemics become the 
scourge of humanity,” 

He said educators should be given a chance 
to freely exchange information between na- 
tions via the satellite system, much in the 
means that dams now are being constructed 
in South America on information cranked 
out by computers in Massachusetts or Bri- 
tain’s Library of Medicine uses computers to 
abstract 250,000 medical articles a year and 
make them instantly available. 


Who Are Some of the Protesters? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, just 
to keep the record straight and to re- 
mind some of the youngsters who are so 
sure their country is wrong of the facts 
of history, I would like to call attention 
to a column by Richard Wilson in the 
Washington Evening Star of Novem- 
ber 13. 

The column, “Antiwar Protests by In- 
tellectual Rif-Raff,” follows: 

ANTIWAR PROTESTS BY INTELLECTUAL RIFF- 
RAFF - 


( By Richard Wilson) 

Recently several hundred young people 
demonstrated at the Department of Justice 
against the Vietnam war and made a great 
occasion of turning in what they said were 
more than 900 “draft cards” of war pro- 
testors. 

When the bag was opened, however, it was 
found to contain a pitiful miscellany of real 
and phony draft cards and notices of classi- 
fication, letters, statements, photostats of 
military discharge papers. 

Both registration certificates and notice 
of classification were found for 60 persons. 
The rest was a hodge podge of Xerox copies, 
photostats and other doubtful material. 

The FBI ran a check on a group of names 
from about 250 seemingly authentic regis- 
tration certificates and found that 17 in that 
group had a history of mental disorders, two 
with suicidal tendencies. Among the protest- 
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ing group were four college professors who 
had been classified F for mental reasons. 

This is the kind of Intellectual riff-raf 
with which sincere and rational war objec- 
tors have become involved, and the kind of 
tactics to which they have lent themselves. 

We have never been in a war against which 
there was not objection, from the Tories of 
the American Revolution through the Cop- 
perheads of the Civil War, the protesters 
against putting down Aguinaldo, and the 
pacifists and conscientious objectors of 
World War I and H. War is immoral. Most 
people, like Roosevelt, hate it. 

It is interesting to rediscover also that 
even in the war against Hitler there were 
people in western countries who sympa- 
thized with the Nazis, thought they would 
win, objected to American’ involvement. 
Much of that changed when Hitler attacked 
Russia. 

Harold Nicolson's absorbing diaries of the 
World War II period when he was parliamen- 
tary secretary for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion reveal the fatalism, irresolve and dis- 
couragement of the British people before 
the London blitz, and the sentiment for a 
separate deal with Hitler. Winston Church- 
il ended all that when he succeeded 
Chamberlain. 

Young protesters who think history began 
the day they were born know nothing and 
care less about the discouragement and 
alarm in this country at the time of Pearl 
Harbor and later at the Battle of Midway. 

They know nothing and care less about the 
agonies on Guadalcanal, Wake and Tarawa, 
and the grave public misgivings about the 
sacrifice of many thousands of men in what 
seemed no more than island-hopping in the 
Pacific for no fixed or planned purpose. 

Even adults tend to look back on World 
War II as a triumphal march of victories. 
They have forgotten that they awoke every 
morning with the nagging fear that maybe 
we were not winning. 

They have forgotten that 100,000 men lie 
dead for the sole purpose of reasserting and 
maintaining American power in the Pacific. 
There is no historical reason to believe that 
the Japanese would have invaded Hawail 
and the west coast after the attack at Pearl 
Harbor. The Japanese wished to immobilize 
American military power in the Pacific so 
that they might carry out their master plan 
of occupying and controlling all of South 
Asia and the Western Pacific, 

The United States would not permit that, 
and there is historical reason to believe we 
would have acted in the Pacific without the 
provocation of Pearl Harbor. 

By contrast, the war in Vietnam is an ex- 
pression of the highest American idealism. 
It is puzzling that the war protesters of this 
generation give no weight to the simple and 
clear purpose of the United States in Viet- 
nam. That purpose is to create the condi- 
tions in wihch a small nation can develop 
its own institutions and government with- 
out having them imposed by terrorism and 
force by a neighbor. Winston Churchill 
would surely have classed this, along with 
the Marshall plan, as one of the most selfiess 
acts of history by a great nation. 

It is equally puzzling why so many intel- 
lectuals supported a land war in Asia on the 
Korean Peninsula but now oppose a land 
war in Asia on the Indochinese peninsula. 

An invasion of South Korea by North Ko- 
rea had to be turned back, even though it 
also involved fighting an army of a million 
Chinese. But the penetration of South Viet- 
Nam, organized, financed and supplied by 
North Vietnam, is considered by some of the 
Same intellectuals to be no more than an 
internal revolution. 

It is understandable in view of these con- 
tradictions why, after listening to their eld- 
ers, so many of the young protesters are in 
& confused state of mind when they take 
part in demonstrations like the recent one 
at the Department of Justice. 
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Halt Aid To Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI_ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the November 9 edition of the 
Citizen, a publication serving the resi- 
dents of southwest suburban Cook 
County, II., emphasized the folly of aid- 
ing the enemy. In so doing it pointed up 
the participation of the committee to 
End Aid to the Soviet Enemy and a 
statement by our colleague, Honorable 
HaroLD R. COLLIER. I feel that this edi- 
torial is of special significance and, there- 
fore, place it in the Recor» at this point: 

Hatt Am ro ENEMY 

As we give special attention in our 
thoughts and prayers this weekend to citi- 
zens in service, we might also reflect (and, we 
hope, act) upon reports from the U.S. de- 
partment of commerce that American ships 
are delivering both finished goods and raw 
materials, including electrical testing instru- 
ments, boring and drilling machines, trans- 
mitter radio beacons, rotary combustion en- 
gines, rocket engines, and computers to 
Russia and other communist countries, 

These shipments, which also include steel, 
rubber, petroleum, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum and manganese to Soviet ports, 
are being made while American men are dy- 
ing in Vietnam. And the fact is that about 
80 per cent of the war supplies being used 
by the communists in Vietnam are coming 
from the Soviet Union, 

Refiect on this, too: that during the initial 
threat of the Mid East crisis, three votes 
Were taken in Congress on Republican mo- 
tions to halt the sale of American wheat to 
President Nasser of Egypt. 

Believing (rightly, we say) that an army 
travels on its stomach, and that American 
wheat would only serve to strengthen the 
Egyptian president's war potential, Repub- 
licans from Illinois consistently voted 
against such aid. In contrast, Democrat Con- 
gressmen from Cook county and Ulinois 
backed the President's plan. 

As the Committee to End Aid to the Soviet 
Enemy (CEASE) illustrates: Any American 
Who has ever read a book or seen a Western 
movie can tell you that the lowest and most 
despicable of all creatures in nineteenth 
century America were those greedy and con- 
Scienceless men who sold guns to the hostile 
Indians. 

“There. was, of course, a very good reason 
tor this; the Indians were certain to turn 
right around and use those guns to kill men, 
Women, and children, Therefore, any man 
who sold guns to the Indians was, in ac- 
tuality, killing his fellow Americans, and 
our forefathers had the good sense to recog- 
nize this and to deal with those who traded 
With the enemy with great harshness. How 
times have changed!” 

Times may have changed, but the greedi- 
ness that goads a man to profit by killing 
his neighbor, or his neighbor's son off in 
Vietnam, has not. The only thing that has 
changed, it seems, Is our willingness to per- 
mit this outrage, 

There is some hope, however, The forma- 
tion of CEASE, headed by a former Connect- 
icut governor and U.S. ambassador, John 
Davis Lodge, ls a tool that citizens are 
offered to use in making their elected rep- 
resentatives in Washington understand their 
sentiments. 

CEASE national headquarters are located 
&t 1061 National Press Building, Washing- 
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ton, D.C. A local man, Joseph A. Marland, 
who heads the Marland One-Way Clutch Co., 
Inc., La Grange, also is involved in the 
organization, He remarks, "We have refused 
to do business with the Soviet’s Amtorg and 
other Commie countries and are enjoying 
growth without Communist orders. We in- 
tend to continue this policy and be happier 
without suicidal blood money profits.” 

We agree also with Rep. Harold R. Coller 
(R-10th, III.) who said recently, With the 
war in Southeast Asia escalating each day, 
it is ridiculous to promote trade with nations 
supplying in Vietnam. With casualties suf- 
fered by our men on the increase in South 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China supplying substantial aid to 
North Vietnam, it seems to me that Congress 
should give immediate attention to this 
problem. If we send strategic goods to na- 
tions behind the iron curtain, they will be 
converted to instruments of destruction and 
reshipped to North Vietnam to be used 
against American fighting men.” 

If you agree, let CEASE know, or tell your 
Senators and Congressmen directly. 


Old Newsreels Would Beat Old Shows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Corson County, Mc- 
Intosh, S. Dak., News which should make 
interesting reading for every Member of 
Congress. The editorial is as follows: 


Orp NrewsReets Wovutp Beat OLD 
Shows 

During the summer we have been seeing a 
lot of old movies and programs on TV. While 
they are entertaining re-runs of old news- 
reels would be even funnier. Let's have some. 

Replay the scene in Eufala, Oklahoma, 
Sept. 25, 1964, when campaigning for re- 
election President Johnson said, “We don’t 
want our American boys to do the fighting 
for the Asian boys .. . to get tied down to a 
land war in Asia.” 

Rerun the presidential press conference of 
December 1965 whén Johnson promised to 
“reduce the number of federal civilian em- 
ployees.” 

Another entertaining clip would be that 
of 1966 with Secretary McNamara saying how 
we were winning the war in Vietnam and 
how draft calls next year may be cut in 
half.” 

There are dozens of prospective stars who 
could be found campaigning in the last elec- 
tion about how Senator Goldwater's sug- 
gestion of bombing Vietnam was war- 
mongering. 

Re-show the pictures of Governor Romney 
leading a march down the streets of Detroit 
in sympathy with the negroes of Selma, Ala- 
bama. Later show the pictures of Detroit 
burning. 

Show us Dick Nixon after he got beat in 
California for governor blaming his loss on 
the press and telling how they would never 
fet a chance to do it again. Then show him 
today campaigning for President. 

Or for laughs give us candidate Lyndon 
Johnson in Sioux City in 1964 telling how 
he is the farmers friend and would prevent 
all the evils visited upon them by the 
Republicans. 


There could be a thousand laughs. 
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OEO’s Legal Services Program: An Effort 
To Provide Equal Justice for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thoughtful and concise article on the 
antipoverty program’s effort to provide 
the Nation's disadvantaged citizens with 
at least a minimum of essential legal 
services appeared in a recent edition of 
the Washington Evening Star. 

This excellent article by Star staff 
writer Dana Bullen entitled “Washing- 
ton Close-up: Low Blow at Lawyers for 
the Poor?” is particularly important at 
this time when Congress is considering 
authorizing legislation to continue to 
support America’s war on poverty. 

For that reason, I would like to include 
this fine article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP; Low BLOW ÁT 

LAWYERS FOR POOR? 
(By Dana Bullen) 

One attack on this year's poverty bill is a 
claim that there is something wrong about 
providing government-paid lawyers to repre- 
sent poor people in lawsuits against federal, 
state and local agencies. 

It is upsetting to important local interests, 
it appears, and the unhappiness seems to be 
reaching all the way to Capitol Hill. 

In California, for example, poverty lawyers 


. recently made successful attacks upon short- 


cuts in tomato growers’ importation of 
cheaper Mexican bracero labor and upon 
claimed unfairness in welfare programs in 
Sutter County. 

Before long, Sen. George Murphy, R-Calif., 
was citing the cases on the Senate floor. 
maintaining that poverty lawyers “have be- 
gun to challenge our laws all too often.” 

Thirty-five other senators joined Murphy 
several weeks ago in support of a proposed 
amendment to the poverty bill that would 
have stripped the OEO Legal Services Pro- 
gram of authority to go to court to challenge 
any government agency’s way of h 
things. Although Murphy's proposal failed 
in the Senate, it is likely to be introduced 
again when the controversy-ridden poverty 
bill reaches the House floor. 

The strength of the support given the un- 
successful Senate amendment, however, has 
made it clear that much more light is needed 
on just what it is that the poverty lawyers 
are about. 

On the other hand, they are using the law 
to curb unfair business practices that milk 
the poor of what funds they do have. The 
targets here are the unscrupulous merchants, 
lenders. and landlords who jack up prices 
or interest charges unfairly. 

Such cases, along with domestic relations 
and other private legal matters, in fact, ac- 
counted for over 90 percent of the OEO 
lawyers’ business last year. In all, a total of 
320,000 cases were handled by government 
lawyers for poor people. 

No less important, however, are so-called 
„test“ cases brought by OEO lawyers against 
government agencies, 

In Hartford, for example, the Legal Serv- 
ices Program has won a pace-setting ruling 
by a special three-judge federal court that 
Connecticut's one-year residency require- 
ment for welfare payments is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Some 40 states have similar laws. If the 
lower federal court ruling survives an ex- 
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pected state appeal to the Supreme Court, 
the shape of welfare laws across the country 
could be changed. 

Over 25 years ago, the late Justice Robert 
H. Jackson said restricting poverty-bound 
people to the very places where they have 
been unsuccessful was exactly the wrong 
way to carry out this country’s promise—yet 
this is just what welfare residency require- 
ments mean to a poor person who, in effect, 
is being paid to stay poor where he is. 

In other cases, OEO lawyers are challenging 
public housing practices, school procedures— 
such as expelling a girl shortly before gradua- 
tion for pregnancy—that no one else is con- 
testing and a host of similar things that, if 
unattended, provide fuel for urban and rural 
unrest. 

An estimated seven million people depend 
on public assistance checks to protect them 
from hunger, eviction and other deprivations. 
In filing lawsuits against public bodies, pov- 
erty lawyers are only asking courts to decide 
whether such programs are being operated 
properly. 

Just this term the Supreme Court agreed 
to hear a small mountain of cases involving 
a controversy between gas companies and the 
Federal Power Commission without a ripple 
of concern that the firms were suing the 
government. 

Poverty lawyers, such as OEO Legal Sery- 
ices Director Earl Johnson Jr., argue that 
poor people rate representation too in their 
dealings with government agencies. 

“It would make a mockery of attempts to 
provide equal justice.“ says Johnson, if pov- 
erty lawyers are limited to legal action only 
against private parties. 

“As a practical matter,” says Johnson, 
“since most poor people have access to the 
courts only through legal services lawyers, a 
ban on their representation in certain classes 
of cases is equivalent to denying the poor 
a legal remedy in these disputes. 

“That is no better than seeking to dis-. 
enfranchise your opponents in an election 
because they beat you at the polls. And it is 
no less a threat to American democracy and 
the preservation of law and order.” 

Against this, an argument that govern- 
ment lawyers representing poor people “have 
begun to challenge our laws all too often” 
seems to need some shoring up if it is to be 
seriously advanced. 


Multiracial Racism 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the week- 
end events at tax subsidized Howard Uni- 
versity here in the District of Columbia 
stagger an American’s imagination. 
Some of the so-called leftwing liberals 
have now progressed to the status of lib- 
ertines. 

These extremists are not poverts nor 
suffer from any lack of opportunity. They 
are but educated, well-financed anarch- 
ists—using their talents and prejudices in 
the “anti-everything-American” party 
line. As late as June of this year, Julius 
Hobson was an economist with the Social 
Security Division of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, The other intellectuals’ occupa- 
tions are given. And the meeting was 
sponsored by the Wesley Foundation—a 
Methodist youth movement. 
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I ask the account from the Evening 
Star for November 13 be here inserted in 
the Recorp for all our colleagues to read 
and then ask themselves: Could this be 
in the United States tolerated as freedom 
under the so-called guarantees of the first 
amendment, financed by U.S. taxpayers 
and tax-free foundations? 

HOBSON URGES BLACK Power SWING to LEFT 
(By Betty James) 

A weekend symposium on black power 
heard Negro militant Julius W, Hobson urge 
Howard University students to give leader- 
ship to the “confusion” of the black power 
movement by directing it toward the down- 
fall of capitalism. 

“Go left, young man,” he told the students. 

The same symposium at a local church saw 
about 40 students cheer another kind of 
militant, Dr. Nathan Hare, fired assistant 
professor of sociology at Howard. and boo 
Charles H. King, Jr., an adherent of non- 
violent protests who resigned Nov. 6 as a 
program analyst with the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. 

King resigned in protest of what he feels 
are the commission's cloistered policies, and 
his experiences at the symposium illustrated 
his reasons, he said. 


URGED TO SEE GHETTO 


Commission members are getting second- 
hand reports on the reasons for riots and 
aren't going themselves to the ghetto to see 
the intensity, anger and frustration seething 
there today, he disclosed. 

“I challenge the commission to open its 
eyes to what's going on around them,” he 
said. f 

King is on leave as executive director of 
the Gary (Ind.) Human Relations Com- 
mission: 

The civil disorders commission is holding 
closed hearings when it should be holding 
public ones with men like Hare and Hobson 
appearing, he said. 

Of Hobson’s remarks Saturday, King said, 
“He's leading them down a one-way street. 
And Friday night (when Hare spoke) they 
(the students) hooted me out of there and 
called me an Uncle Tom.” 

“MASS SUICIDE” 


He added, “some Negro has got to say, for 
God's sake operate within the structure or 
we'll be annihilated. It’s a mass black suicide 
venture. And the only blood that is going to 
be shed is black blood.“ 

The session was sponsored by the Wesley 
Foundation, a Methodist youth group at 
Howard. It was held at-Petworth Methodist 
Church. 

“I thought it was going to be an assembly 
of college students looking for a sense of di- 
rection in the ghetto,” King said. “I had my 
nice little middle-class notes and programs. 
Instead, I ran into an anarchist and a revo- 
lutionary.” 

He declared, The only hope for survival of 
black people in this country are men like 
Mr. Eaton (The Rev. David Eaton) who is 
just militant enough. He's been forced out 
there by the intensity of men like Hare. He's 
got to deliver or Hare will deliver.” 

Eaton was one of the four speakers at the 
symposium, sharing a session with Hobson 
which was attended by about 12 students on 
Saturday afternoon. It was competing with 
a football game at Howard. 

Undismayed by the small but attentive 
audience, Hobson reminded it that revolu- 
tions are started by “six men in a dark room, 
not a mob.” - 

Hobson said he isn't against riots but 
against losing riots: He predicted force will 
be necessary to overthrow the economic sys- 
tem saying no system has ever allowed itself 
to be destroyed through democratic con- 
sent. 


Hare told the group Friday nighy that 
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black power should be viewed as a last- 
ditch effort for independence from whites. At 
best, white people will only integrate Negroes 
on a token basis, he sald. 

MARX CITED 


Hobson told the students: “Go left, young 
man.“ He said Stokely Carmichael is drama- 
tizing the worldwide, interracial nature of 
the true confitct, which Hobson said, is be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed. 

He urged the students to look to the so- 
clalist economics of Karl Marx for answers 
to injustice. Instead of spending time in 
street-corner protests, Howard students 
should be acquiring “the tools of understand- 
ing” that can give the black power move- 
ment the philosophical base it needs, he 
said. 

“You can learn, even in Howard, the cita- 
del of white power, enough to come out and 
lead the black power movement. This should 
be your life's work,” he sald. 


We Must Act in Our Maritime Crisis 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of a new and forward-looking 
maritime program is well known to all 
of us. For too long our merchant marine 
has been permitted to decline. Recently 
my colleague, Hon. JAMES R. GROVER, 
Jr., of New York, pointedly discussed our 
maritime crisis in a speech before an 
AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Council sem- 
inar. I submit his speech for the interest 
of my colleagues, as follows: 

I am happy to be able to come here today, 
to review with you the progress we have 
made—and the problems we still face—in 
trying to come up with a national program 
to meet our maritime needs. 

The fight for a maritime program is in the 
traditions of our American political system— 
because we in Congress are attempting to 
find solutions to problems which directly af- 
fect all Americans. 

In many respects, though, the current 
struggle bears a marked resemblance to the 
collective bargaining process, too—because 
all parties concerned are trying to balance 
equities and to reach agreements on some 
middle ground that is fair to everyone. 

There are no precise analogies in life 
and certainly this holds true for comparing 
the maritime situation with collective bar- 
gaining, 

For one thing, both maritime management 
and maritime labor—or at least major seg- 
ments of management and labor—find them- 
selves on the same side of the bargaining 
table. 

You have to admit that's pretty unique. 

For another thing, Congress finds itself on 
the same side as maritime labor and man- 
agement—we haven't been called in to ad- 
judicate a deadlocked situation, and so 
there’s no danger of anybody proposing 
“compulsory arbitration” or “arbitration to 
finality” as far as getting labor and manage- 
ment to agree on a program. 

And that's pretty unique, too. 

And yet, Congress does find itself in the 
position of trying to break a deadlock on 
our maritime program—and so far, Congress 
has given every indication that it means to 
do just that. 
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When the House and Senate, earlier this 
year, voted to put the major responsibility 
for maritime budgets into the hands of the 
House Merchant Marine Committee and the 
Senate Commerce Committee, we were try- 
ing to end a stalemate which has existed for 
years—a stalemate over getting adequate 
funds to carry out our maritime program. 

I know that there is an urgent need for 
fiscal responsibility in this country—but it 
has continually amazed me that about the 
only place the Budget Bureau has been will- 
ing to cut away at appropriations requests 
has: been in the area of our merchant marine 
and the Coast Guard, 

When it comes to spending money on 
rockets to the moon—or on supersonic pas- 
Senger planes—or on new highway con- 
struction—or on experimental high-speed 
trains—why, the Budget Bureau has asked 
for money like It was going out of style. 

But when it came to maritime—well, that 
Was another story. 

The Maritime Administration last year 
asked for funds to buiid 20 ships—the Secte- 
tary of Commerce cut this back to 15 ships 
and the Budget Bureau cut it back again—to 
12 ships. 

There was no consideration here of need 
there couldn't have béen—it was just a case 
of the Budget Bureau looking for the most 
likely victim, and settling on the merchant 
marine as the logical scapegoat. 

This is roughly like a father, faced with 
the need for tightening the family purse- 
strings, and making the budget cut in the 
family's food—not in the funds set aside for 
Uquor and cigarettes, for golf and the movies, 
and the like. 

This is the situation that Congress was de- 
termined to correct when it passed the an- 
nual maritime authorization legislation— 
because from now on, maritime budgets are 
going to be determined by Congress, and 
they're going to be determined on the basis 
of our very real national need for spending 
Money to beef up our merchant fleet. 

The recent overwhelming House vote on 
the creation of an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration is another example of the mood 
of the Congress—of its determination to 
break the maritime deadlock that's stifling 
our country. 

Por far too long, the whole question of our 
merchant marine’s future has been hung up 
Over this question of where the Maritime Ad- 
ministration is going to be housed, 

The Administration, I'm afraid, has al- 
lowed itself to become so caught up in its 
Passion for having an orderly administrative 
arrangement for our transportation affairs, 
that it has refused to do anything about a 
Substantive maritime program until this 
question is resolved. 

More than that, all of the press reports 
indicate that the Administration’s idea of 
how you resolve a dispute like this is for 
everyone to let the Administration have its 
own way. 

The trouble is, that when there seemed to 
all ot us to be the possibility of reaching 
agreement on a program—which would make 
the question of where the Maritime Adminis- 
tration was located rather academic—the Ad- 
ministration drew back, and refused to come 
up with any program at all, 

Again, if. you can put any reliance in the 
newspaper accounts, this decision to put the 
Prospective maritime program back on the 
shelf was made out of hurt feelings—because 
the House was preparing to act on the bill 
for maritime legislation. 

I would hope that the press reports are 
Wrong—because I’m sure no American would 
like to think that his government was be- 
ing run on the basis of one person's hurt 
Teelings. 

I have seen it suggested in the press that 
Perhaps the White House decision not to 
come forward with a maritime 
this year involves the differences of opinion 
between Congress and the President over 
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the proposed tax cut and the proposed cut- 
backs in some government spending. 

If this is so, then someone has been mis- 
reading the signs. 

When Congress debated the independent 
agency bill, there were very clear expres- 
sions—on both sides of the alsle—that while 
some Members of Congress may be con- 
cerned over some spending programs, they 
have no disposition to tighten the belt as 
far as our merchant marine is concerned. 

Anyone who can read, need only check the 
Congressional Record’s report of that debate 
to see that there is overwhelming sentiment 
for making an increased commitment to our 
merchant marine—and making it right now. 

So any argument about the merchant ma- 
rine program being put aside because of the 
debate over spending simply is not based on 
fact. 

After all, if the maritime budget is cut 
anymore, there won't be anything at all left 
for ship construction or ship operation—and 
the kindest thing we could do would be to 
open the petcocks and let the whole com- 
mercial fleet sink to the bottom tomorrow. 

As a matter of fact, with all the differ- 
ences of opinion about federal spending— 
and there are differences of opinion, make 
no mistake about it—I have never heard 
anyone seriously suggest that we should 
spend less on our merchant marine. 

The fact of the matter is, we're in trouble 
right now because we've refused to face 
facts—because we've refused to spend 
enough—not because we've spent too much. 

If we had been spending the proper 
amount to reinforce our merchant marine, 
we wouldn't today be in the position of 
haying foreign-flag ships carrying some 93 
percent of all of our export-import cargo— 
and thus contributing to the serious im- 
balance in the payments deficit. 

If we'd been spending the proper amount 
on our merchant marine, we wouldn't have 
à fleet, 80 percent of which is overage and 
should have been put on the scrap heap a 
long time ago. 

If we'd invested wisely in our merchant 
fleet in the years since World War II, we 
wouldn't find ourselves in the position of 
having to take rusting old hulks out of the 
mothball fleet, refitting them, and sending 
them back to sea to keep the Vietnam sea- 
lift in operation. 

No, the fact of the matter is that we've 
appropriated too little—and we've spent 
even less than we've appropriated. 

For the past two years, Congress has au- 
thorized funds to build more than 25 new 
commercial vessels for our fleet—yet only 
two of these have actually been built. 

Now there's talk about the Administra- 
tion agreeing to a program that will involve 
the construction of about 30 ships a year— 
just about twice what we've appropriated in 
the past, and 15 times as much as we've ac- 
tually spent. 

And what gets me is that the people who 
propose the 30-ship-a-year program act as 
though they're doing the maritime industry 
a big favor. 

Just consider this fact: 

Today, we have about 900 ships in our pri- 
vately owned fleet—and these 900 ships carry 
about 7 percent of our cargo. 

By 1985—according to the government's 
own estimates—our waterborne export-im- 
port cargo is going to almost double. 

That means that if we still hope to carry 
just the same 7 percent of the cargo we're 
carrying now, we're going to need a fleet. 
with a capacity twice that of our present 
fleet. 

You're not going to get that on a 30-ship- 
a-year construction program—even allowing 
for the larger size ships that would be con- 
structed—because after all, most, if not all, 
of the new ships are going to replace old, 
worn-out vessels that will be withdrawn from 
service. 

I must tell you that, as ambitious as the 
Maritime Trades Department’s own 20-point 
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maritime program may look to many people, 
not even your own program is large enough 
to double the cargo capacity of our fleet to 
keep pace with the sharp upward swing in 
waterborne. exports and imports. 

We will need a program many times larger 
than anything that has yet been suggested 
just to stay even with our present position— 
and our present position, carrying a mere 
7 percent of our cargo, could hardly be called 
an enviable position. 

An all-out building program, coupled with 
the investment of a substantial amount of 
tax money to help keep our merchant ships 
operating, is necessary if we're going to get 
the job done. 

Sure, it's going to cost a lot of money— 
but that’s the price we'll have to pay to make 
up for the years of neglect of our merchant 
fleet. < 

What's more, it's just about the sum we 
should have been spending all these years 
since 1946, but which we didn’t spend be- 
cause some slide-rule experts somewhere de- 
cided that we could cut corners on our 
merchant fleet. 

But it's a lot less money than we'd have to 
spend if we were to go into a crash ship- 
construction program similar to the ones at 
the start of World War I and World War II— 
and those crash programs resulted from the 
same kind of empty-headed neglect to which 
we've subjected our merchant marine all 
these years. 

No, the 30-ship program which the White 
House is reportedly willing to agree to 
amounts to another case of too little, too 
late. 

It's like putting a Band-Aid on a mortal 
wound—it might soak up some blood, but 
the patient is going to continue to die. 

The temper of this 90th Congress, insofar 
as our merchant marine is concerned, has 
already been demonstrated in the votes on 
the maritime budget and in the overwhelm- 
ing House vote on an independent Maritime 
Administration. 

I think this temper is going to be demon- 
strated further—in the form of a sweeping 
merchant marine program originating on 
Capitol Hill. 

When this program is developed, I hope it 
will be intensified enough to meet our urgent 
present needs—and sweeping enough to meet 
the long-range goals of our country on the 
high seas. 

Much has been said about what a mari- 
time program should contain—but nothing 
sums it up better than what the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 said should be the guide- 


Une for our merchant marine, 


That legislation—now 30 years old, but 
still capable of doing the job if it only were 
properly implemented—called for an Ameri- 
can-built, American-owned and American- 
manned fleet—one that could carry a sub- 
stantial portion of our peacetime cargo, and 
one that could serye—and serve effectively— 
as our fourth arm of defense in time of crisis. 

And to do that job, my friends, you need 
far more than a Band-Aid—and I predict 
Congress will give you far more than a Band- 
Aid. 


New England Regional Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1932, with the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, we have 
been aware of the need for regional de- 
velopment. We have seen the benefits 
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that result from comprehensive planning 

and Federal, State, and local cooperation. 

In 1965, as title V of our Public Works 
and Economic Development Act, the Con- 
gress created the New England Regional 
Commission. The six Governors of the 
New England States and the Federal Co- 
chairman, John J. Linnehan, began work 
immediately, planning for the develop- 
ment of the region. 

Mr. Speaker, last Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 8, I made a statement before the 
Massachusetts State hearing of the New 
England Regional Commission. Because 
I think this Commission is doing an ex- 
cellent job, and because I think its work 
is so vital to the growth of our area, I 
would like to include that statement in 
the Record at this time: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS P. 
O'NEILL, In., MEMBER OF CONGRESS, EIGHTH 
Distaicr, MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS STATE HEARING OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND REGIONAL COMMISSION, BOSTON, 
Mass., NOVEMBER 8, 1967 


(Submitted to the Honorable John A. Volpe, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and the 
Honorable John J. Linnehan, Federal Co- 
chairman of the New England Regional 
Commission) 

It is indeed a pleasure to see the New Eng- 

land Regional Commission actively planning 
for New England's future. The steps that have 
been taken in previous hearings and that are 
continuing today will help to end the polar- 
ization of State versus Federal Governments 
and to create a synthesis of Federal and State 
resources to help stimulate the region's econ- 
omy. 
In voting for the legislation authorizing 
the designation of the New England Regional 
Commission (title V of our Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965), I, as a 
Member of © „made my commitment 
to strengthening the bonds of Federal-State 
cooperation, The time and work involved in 
getting the Commission established, by six 
busy chief executives, togther with the Fed- 
eral Cochairman, John J. Linnehan, clearly 
indicates the excellent promise and potential 
for developing a more viable Federal-State 
relationship, 

Today’s hearing will go still further on the 
road to progress by helping the Common- 
wealth and the commission in establishing 
their priorities for the investment of funds 
and in the identification of key problem 
areas. These areas are limited neither to 
Cambridge or Boston alone, nor to the State 
of Massachusetts. Many of them transgress 
legal boundaries and are truly regional in 
scope and importance. 

As an excellent example of a truly national 
as well as regional problem, we have only 
to look upon the blight of the Charles River 
Basin in Boston. Water pollution is indeed 
one of the problems that are common to all 
of the New England States and which should 
be attacked in unison. 

The supply of high quality water is an 
important industrial and municipal asset for 
all of New England. Over the years, however, 
increasing abuse has imperiled not only the 
quality of river waters, like the Charles, but 
also our great fishing industries. We need to 
develop comprehensive plans so that our 
rivers and streams may be fully utilized for 
recreational, navigational and other pur- 
poses, 

In the Charles River Basin, the beauty of 
the water and that of the land go hand in 
hand; one cannot exist without the other. 
By attacking these problems comprehensively 
and collectively, we can restore the beauty 
of one of our most prized river basins, one 
of Boston’s greatest assets. Instead of a 
discolored blight running afoul into the 
sea, we can reverse the trend of continuing 
decay and preserve one of the most majestic 
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and splendid natural resources the greater 
Boston area offers. 

This is only one of the many problems that 
the commission must face. They are nu- 
merous and are woyen into the fabric of our 
lives. 

Transportation. The problem of mobility, 
both within the cities and in the suburban 
areas, confronts us today as never before. It 
is not an insoluble problem. An improved 
regional transportation network is essential 
for the development of the region's economic 
growth. 

Just as important as our concern for the 
natural resources. of the area, we must also 
act to improve our human resources, which 
we have in abundance, not only in Boston 
but throughout New England. Giving the 
underprivileged a chance at a good educa- 
tion, decent jobs, a chance to do something 
constructive with their lives and not have 
to face a future of poverty, illiteracy, and 
ghetto humiliation Is our obligation. It must 
be done. A hard look at the current status 
of job placement in the greater Boston area 
could help to lessen some of the confusion 
that exists today in this area. 

Hospital facilities and services need to be 
modernized and improved to meet the de- 
mands of today's urban age, The elderly must 
be provided with new and improved nursing 
care facilities. 

The few problems that I have mentioned 
are not peculiar to Cambridge, or to Boston. 
We can find them anywhere if we have the 
courage to look for them. I know that this 
hearing will certainly get us started on the 
road to improvement. It shows that we are 
trying to pinpoint our trouble areas and, 
through a concerted federal-state effort at- 
tempt to alleviate them. 

This much can be done. It must be done. 
This is only one step on a long and difficult 
Toad. But if we are to improve the quality 
of life in the New England region, we must 
all go down the same road—together. Thank 
you, 


President Johnson’s Remarkable Tribute 
to a Remarkable Labor Leader 
George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, two re- 
markable leaders. came together last 
week at a testimonial dinner given by 
the Jewish Labor Committee in New 
York—President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
President George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO. 

President Johnson had come to join a 
well-deseryed testimonial for Mr, Meany. 

Yet, it seems to me, reading the text 
of the address, that the President in 
honoring Mr. Meany was also honoring 
a larger group of men and women, in 
Government and out, who have embodied 
the idealistic and responsible tradition 
of American social and economic reform. 

In tracing the achievements of reform, 
the President was also tracing the his- 
tory of the achievements of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 


We all know that many of the gains. 


of labor, the gains of the workingman, 
the gains of the poor and the minority, 
the gains of the vast majority of the 
American people, are attributable solely 
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to the heroic efforts of leaders like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
John Kennedy, and Lyndon Johnson. 

When the President recited the litany 
of social security, minimum wage, child 
labor laws, the right to organize, medi- 
care; the war against poverty, civil 
rights—he was talking about established 
facts in the history of the Democratic 
Party. 

I insert in the Record the remarks of 
the President at the meeting of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee in New York City, 
November 9: 

REMARKS BY THY PRESIDENT AT MEETING OF 

JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE, New YORK Crrx, 

NOVEMEER 9, 1967 


Mr. Meany, Secretary Wirtz, Senator Javits, 
Mr. Randolph, Mrs. Meir, David Dubinsky, 
Members of the “AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cll, ladies and gentlemen: 

<I am delighted to be here tonight to Join 
with the Jewish Labor Committee in honor- 
ing a great American. The fact that I am 
here bears out an old New York advertising 
slogan: “You don't have to be Jewish to 
enjoy George Meany.” 

When Mr. Dubinsky had told me that he 
and George Meany were going to be here in 
the same room together tonight I naturally 
assumed it would be for a gin rummy game. 

That game, you know; has been played 
for many years under very special rules. The 
really special thing is that George doesn’t 
know Dave's rules and Dave doesn't know 
George's rules. 

Someone once called this contest “the old- 
est, established permanent floating gin game 
In the world.” 

It has, tn fact, been going on for almost 
30 years In every convention site in America, 
wherever men who speak for labor have 
gathered. But one very important thing 
should be pointed out here tonight: Be- 
tween gin sessions, American history has 
been remade—always to the benefit of all 
the American people. 

George Meany has been busy remaking 
American history since his young manhood. 

Some of you may remember what. life 
was like in New York in those days when 
George Meany was a young man. It was in 
1910—two years after I was born—when 
Mike Meany's 16-year-old son George became 
a plumber's apprentice in the Bronx. Down- 
town that year—in the garment district— 
six-yeer-old children were working in the 
sweatshops, and when the workers asked for 
a day off every week, the bosses sald: “If you 
don't come in on Sunday, don't come in on 
Monday.” 

Iam glad to say that things are different 
now—and they are different in part because 
George Meany has fought the good fight. 
He has fought it In good company—he has 
fought it with a band of dedicated men and 
women across this country who knew that 
America could not become great unless its 
workers could live and labor in dignity. 
There were men like Mr. Dubinsky, Mr. Stul- 
berg, Mr. Hillman, Mr. Rose, Mr. Bill Green, 
Phil Murray, Phil Randolph, John L, Lewis 
and a number of others who I don't have 
time to mention tonight. 

These men fought and worked—and in 
time, their dreams came true: the minimum 
wage, the forty-hour week, the right to or- 
ganize, the right to bargain or strike, the 
child labor laws, safer working conditions, 
social security. 

But there is more to the story—there is 
very much more. 

By the time George Meany became Presi- 
dent of the AFL in 1953, some critics were 
saying that the labor movement had gone 
soft. They said that it had lost its fighting 
spirit—that it sold out for a few more dol- 
lars, two weeks of vacation, and a house in 
the suburbs. 
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George Meany had a different idea, He 
saw new battles to fight. He believed that 
what is good for America is good for Ameri- 
can labor—and that is why we have come 
here to honor him tonight. 

Tonight we can look back—although 
George Meany never looks back—but we can 
look back and we can count our victories, To- 
night I can report to you, not about how 
labor has fared under George Meany's leader- 
ship—I think all of you know that—but 
what I want to report to you is how America 
has fared in a time when labor has put its 
shoulder to the work of social justice. 

I have played some little part in these ef- 
forts. Together— 

We have fought for and we passed through 
the Congress of the United States and 
through the law of the land one civil rights 
bill; and a second civil rights bill, and a third 
civil rights bill. George Meany and the 
American labor movement backed every 
single one of them to the hilt every time. 

We fought for and we passed Medicare. 
George Meany was there for the battle—and 
he was there for the victory, 

We fought for and we passed the greatest 
Series of education bills in history—36 in 
all—and George Meany's leadership helped 
that cause to triumph. 

We fought for and we launched a war on 
poverty. When that war began, George Meany 
Was already a five-star general. 

Now, the struggle for progress and reform 
in America has never been easy. George 
Meany will testify to that. And I can tell you 
tonight that it is not easy going now. 

On the one hand is the old coalition of 
Stand-patters and nay-sayers. 

They never wanted to do anything. But 
this year they say they can't do it because of 
Vietnam. That is just pure bunk. 

This crowd was against progress before 
Vietnam. They are against progress tonight 
and they will be against progress tomorrow. 
And they will be against it when the war 
is over and when it is nothing but a dim 
memory. 

And far off at the other end of the political 
Spectrum, there are those who say, “What 
America has built is rotetn. Let's tear it 
Apart.“ 

I say they are wrong. They will be wrong 
tomorrow. 

T ought to tell you and tell the country 
tonight that we can meet our commitments, 
and we can keep our word at home and 
abroad—and we will. 

The world has lived through two remark- 
able decades since World War II. In those 
years, two hundred million Americans and 
hundreds of millions of other men in other 
Countries have found a measure of dignity, 
security, and freedom.. Why? In great part, 
because this nation will be willing to make 
and to meet—commitments far from our 
shores. 

Tonight as we meet here in peace and 
Safety our commitment to a small and dis- 
tant country in Southeast Aisa is being 
tested. And along with it, America itself is 
being tested on the anvil of war. 

If we fail, we may forfeit our hope for 
World stability. We may risk a far more ter- 
rible war in the future because we didn’t see 
this one through. 

The same kind of issues are at stake to- 
night in the Middle East. 

The last thing I did before I left my office 
and kept my people waiting for 15 minutes 
Was to review a series of messages that have 
vont importance to the world in which we 

ve. 

There in the Middle East, we see the agony 
of men struggling toward peace amid the 
Breat danger of war hovering all around 
them. We see people who have been threat- 
ened by war—hot and cold—for more than 
20 years. Peace—even meaningful negotia- 
tions—may seem remote where there is so 
much tension and where there is eo much 
ancient hostility. 
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But we know we must try for peace until 
it is established. We know that we must help 
make it possible for men and women to live 
together in dignity and in mutual respect. 
We know that failure in the Middle East can 
condemn the children of that region to end- 
less—and to senseless—warfare. 

What we want in that troubled region— 
America wants all over the world. 

I believe that Americans can defend these 
precious principles abroad without relaxing 
and giving up on the job we need to do at 
home. 

This year at home we won only partial 
funding of a Model Cities Bill. But before 
long, with your support, we are not only 
going to have a Model Cities Bill: We are 
going to have model cities—cities that are a 
credit to this nation, cities where the races 
can live together in friendship; where a life 
of poverty is not the Inevitable fate of chil- 
dren who are born In it; where men and 
women can walk their streets without fear— 
day or night. 

Americans want—and Americans should 
have—cities and a countryside where people 
drink clean water and where people breathe 
clean air; where children study in schools 
that are worthy of a prosperous and a hope- 
ful land where our gross national income will 
be $850 billion next year. 

All of this will come—it will come in time 
but it will never come easy. It will not come 
at all if we ever yield to the forces of divi- 
sion and the forces of paralyzing dissension. 
And let me tell you, my friends—tonight, 
those forces are abroad in this land at this 
hour. They are the enemies of constructive 
action. Men who want to move this nation 
forward must join up in resisting them. 

Our problems are great. But America’s re- 
sources are much greater—and they include 
the great human and mora! resources of the 
American labor movement. We can, if we 
will, find the means to answer the most 
pressing human problems in America and 
the world tonight. 

Let me give you one example: 

Last year, under the leadership of that 
great American, Willard Wirtz, the Labor 
Department contracted for the first of a 
series of programs to recruit and to prepare 
young men to qualify for apprenticeship 
training. That pilot project—begun right 
here in New York by the Taconic Foundation 
in partnership with the Workers Defense 
League—showed great success, It enabled 
very poor boys to qualify for apprentice slots 
in unions, and it worked, because New York 
union officials helped to make it work. 

Earlier this year, on the basis of the New 
York story, 10 new apprenticeship training 
programs were launched in 10 other cities 
scattered all over America. 

Tonight, I came here to tell you that we 
are moving forward still more. Within the 
next few days six more cities are going to 
have these Dayton, Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa, Denver, Milwaukee, Atlanta. 

Broadening the horizons of opportunity 
has always been a matter of great concern 
for the man who you honor so widely to- 
night, George Meany. He understands that 
America’s most urgent problems are also the 
union's most urgent problems. Civil rights, 
the rights of the poor, the rights of the con- 
sumers, the rights of citizens to a pure and 
safe environment—all of these constitute 
the human rights of human beings and of 
our fellow Americans. We came here to honor 
this great champion of human rights this 
evening. 

In the morning a little after 7:00 o'clock I 
will take off for a trip that will carry me to 
the Aircraft Carrier Enterprise out on the 
shores of California. I will visit the Amer- 
icans in the Navy, Army, Coast Guard and 
the Air Force before I come back on Sunday. 

We will see veterans who have protected 
our freedom tomorrow. But we came here 
tonight to see the veterans In civilian clothes 
who protected it for this century. 
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Iam so happy to say that George Meany 
has realized all along with most trade union- 
ists that as we stand at the outer frontier 
of disorder in Southeast Asia, we stand also at 
the inner frontier of disorder in our cities, 

This is not merely a question of fighting in 
Vietnam or not merely a question of policing 
our cities. 

A leader is always Impelled by a vision that 
is driven by an inner conviction that a new 
world can be built. 

Thus, George Meany, and the other 
pioneers of the great American labor move- 
ment, have never taken the time to relax ina 
record of the past accomplishment. 

They are not concerned very much with 
what has happened in the past two centuries. 
They are concerned with that century that is 
coming up that begins in 1976 and what 
happens in the next one hundred years. 

They are constantly driving the road for- 
ward into the unchartered wilderness: 

They are working to solve the novel prob- 
lems of the world’s great urban industrial 
society, 

A society-of many peoples, a society of 
many religions, a society of many and varied 
dreams and hopes— 

A society of strong minded free men and 
women who have time and time demon- 
strated—despite the recurring prophesies of 
disaster—and the volces of calamity, the 
critic and complainer—that their dedication 
to the principles of demiocratic life is 
stronger than their economic and social in- 
terests—stronger than their social and reli- 
gious prejudices, 

As I walked through my plane this evening 
I had a letter delivered to me from a friend 
of mine in another branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

He said: My Dear Mr. President: The Lord 
should feel good about this Nation’s achieve- 
ments exhibited this last week— 

One, two Negroes elected as mayors of two 
of our greatest cities; . 

Two, the first Negro Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court politely and wisely 
questioning the Assistant Attorney General 
of Alabama who was arguing a segregation 
case before the Court; 

Three, just now the Negro Senator from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts moved 
the admission to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of his friend, a 
white lawyer, 

and I know that when on October 21 stand- 
ing on the stage of Constitution Hall Pablo 
Casals embraced a Negro girl who was a 
member of the fine Howard University Chorus 
the Lord must have smiled. 

Only a few years ago the stage was barred 
from Marion Anderson. I hope, Mr. Pres- 
ident, you feel good deep down in your heart 
about helping to make all of this possible. 
Iam sure history will recognize that part and 
that unique role in the great progress that 
mankind has made.” 

I feel deeply in the debt of the Jewish 
Committee for recognizing that role that this 
great leader of social justice has courageously 
carried on all these years throughout this 
country. 

That is why I came here tonight at the 


written about him, about his being tough. 
He tries to look that way sometimes I think 
when he Is talking to me. 

About how hard-boiled he is—well, he said 
of himself and of his trade union, “that any- 
body who has any doubt of the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of a plumber never got 
a bill from one.“ 

In adversity, the family will always come 
a little closer together and as the lower 
clouds hover around us and when we seek 
peace throughout the world we seek 
perity at home, and we have all the 
lems—of health, conservation, and h. 
rights—I think it is good that we could 
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here and be in the same room together to- 
night. 

You and I know George Meany. We know 
him pretty well. We know him better than 
those who think he is so tough and hard- 
boiled. He is a kind man. He is a warm man. 

He is a thoughtful gentleman. I never made 
a note on anything he ever told me because 
he always told me what he meant and meant 
what he told me—and kept his commitments 
up to the last. 

I may be telling some secrets to the men 
who he negotiates with. But to his fellow 
workers in the labor movement, to his great 
friends, the Jewish Committee, I tell you no 
secret when I say that he has a soft touch 
when the people's welfare is at stake. 

He is a great labor leader. He is a greater 
American leader, And I feel a lot better be- 
cause I took the time to come here tonight 
and to salute him. 


Income Tax Manipulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a new ap- 
proach, Interest rates are soaring—solu- 
tion: Raise taxes. 

Would not it be simpler to raise taxes 
on interest income or to freeze interest 
rates rather than use interest bugaboo 
to justify raising the workers’ taxes? 

Or what result if some of the lavish 
Federal spending were abolished or at 
least controlled to regulate corporate 
expansion? 

I include the feature article from the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star for No- 
vember 13 following my remarks: 
MARKET Has JITTERS) Tse INTEREST RATE 

ESCALATES 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

Key interest rates are soaring out of con- 
trol and soon may zoom to heights not 
reached since the 19th Century. 

The trend is most evident in bond markets, 
but also threatens to spread into the every- 
day world of mortgages, bank loans and con- 
sumer credit. 

Rates have been rising since last spring, 
and the Increases have accelerated sharply in 
recent weeks. 

Furthermore, most financial analysts see no 
end in sight, no reason for expecting rates to 
stabilize—let alone decline—any time soon. 

This feeling that interest rates are out of 
control has given the markets a bad case of 
jitters. Government officials are worried 
because there is little they can do to slow the 
rate escalation. 

Treasury Undersecretary Frederick L. Dem- 
ing expressed the mood of near-panic in a 
speech here Saturday, saying: 

“The high interest rate wolf its... in 
grandma's bed, grandma’s in his stomach, his 
jaws are wide open, and Red Riding Hood 
hasn’t got a chance without the tax increase 
wolfbane.“ 

One good example of the interest rate trend 
is the performance of the 4.25 percent Treas- 
ury bonds sold in 1962 and scheduled to ma- 
ture in 1992. 

Unlike savings bonds, marketable bonds 
are traded and the interest rates earned by 
successive purchases fluctuate with the 
prices they pay. 

The price of the 1992 bonds hit a 1967 
high of 97, or $970 for a $1,000 bond, in Janu- 
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ary. Lately they have declined sharply, drop- 
ping to record lows almost daily. 

When trading closed Friday, the price was 
about 81, or $810 for a $1,000 bond. 

The Treasury, of course, will continue pay- 
ing 4.25 percent interest on the face amount 
of the bonds, or $42.50 a year per $1,000. The 
annual payments of $42.50 would give an ef- 
fective interest rate, or yield, of 5.65 percent 
on the $810 investment of anyone who 
bought a $1,000 bond Friday and held it to 
maturity. 

Yields on other Treasury securities ranged 
as high as 5.82 percent Friday. 

When market yields rise, the Treasury must 
match or exceed them to borrow money by 
selling new securities, Late last month, for 
example, the Treasury had to offer 5.75 per- 
cent on a new issue of seven-year notes. 

Although that was the highest comparable 
rate since 1921, the price of the new notes 
already has dropped below $998 per $1,000, 
raising the yield to a new purchaser to 5.79 
percent. 

Market analysts warn that the Treasury 
may be compelled to pay 6 percent or more 
to borrow money next year. 

The Treasury last paid 6 percent in 1920. 
A search of the records indicates that was 
the highest Treasury rate since the Civil War 
era. 

Corporations selling bonds and debentures 
are suffering along with the Treasury. 

Underwriters last Thursday offered $30 mil- 
lion of 30-year Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. bonds yielding 6.55 percent, or one-fifth 
of a percentage point more than a comparable 
issue marketed only two weeks earlier. 

Despite the high yield, there were few buy- 
ers. 

Yields on some types of corporate bonds 
are higher than any time since shortly after 
the Civil War. 

Bond rates inevitably Influence interest 
rates throughout the economy, after time 
lags. 

Mortgages are especially vulnerable. If mar- 
ket rates rise far enough above rates paid by 
savings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, savers divert their money into bonds 
and notes. 

The loss of savings deposits forces the 
banks and savings and loan associations to 
curtall mortgage lending, and a scarcity of 
mortgage money pushes rates up. 

When that happened last year, the housing 
industry nose-dived into a severe recession. 

Although current market rates on securi- 
ties with intermediate and long maturities 
surpass the 1966 peaks, savings deposits still 
are flowing heavily into the thrift institu- 
tions, 

A major reason is that market rates on 
short-maturity securities still are below 1966 
peaks and have not yet risen far out of line 
with rates offered on savings deposits. 

It is the short-term securities that com- 
pete most directly against the savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. 

If intermediate and long-term market rates 
continue rising, they almost inevitably will 
pull short-term rates up. If that happens, the 
thrift institutions will lost savings deposits 
and the supply of mortgage money will dry 
up, 
Interest rates on bank loans have not yet 
risen sharply, mainly because the Federal 
Reserve has kept pumping large amounts of 
reserves into the banks—expanding their 
lending capacity—and because demand for 
business loans is sluggish. 

Corporations are concentrating on sales of 
bonds and debentures to raise money, instead 
of borrowing at banks, 

But most bankers predict business loan 
demand will pick up early next year, and 
many of them expect the “Fed” to tighten 
credit by curtailing the flow of reserves. 

If these forecasts are correct, banks prob- 
ably will raise their prime rate—the interest 
charged on loans to the biggest corpora- 
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tions with the best credit ratings—from 5.5 
to 6 percent. 

Rates charged less credit-worthy borrowers 
are scaled upward from the minimum prime 
rate. 

Bond market rates have soared basically 
because the current and prospective volume 
of borrowing through securities sales is huge. 
Heavy demand for credit boosts the price 
paid by borrowers, which is the interest 
rate. 

The federal budget deficit this fiscal year 
lg expected to exceed $20 billion—some esti- 
mates run as high as $29 billlon—so the 
Treasury will have to borrow heavily in the 
market. 

State and local governments are selling 
record amounts of bonds to finance their 
growing needs, 

Corporations are marketing bonds in huge 
volume partly to finance current require- 
ments and partly because they fear a short- 
age of credit later. 

Corporate treasurers are afraid that heavy 
Treasury borrowing may squeeze them out of 
the market, and that credit-tightening moves 
by the Fed may dry up bank lending ca- 
pacity. 

They expect to need plenty of money next 
year to finance inventories and expansion as 
the economy booms. 

To the chagrin of monetary authorities, 
high bond interest rates have not yet deterred 
corporations from increasing bond sales 
sharply. Corporate treasurers apparently are 
convinced that rates will rise still higher, 
so they see no reason to postpone bond 
sales. 

What would it take to halt the escalation 
of interest rates? 

An economic slowdown would do it, by 
curtailing corporate demands for credit to 
finance inventories and expansion, and by 
reducing chances that the Fed may tighten 
monetary policy. 

But most forecasters predict the econ- 
omy will boom next year. 

A tax increase probably would at least slow 
the rise of interest rates. 

Higher taxes would hold down the budget 
deficit and thus the amount of Treasury 
borrowing. 

A tax increase also would dampen the eco- 
nomic boom, so business demand for credit 
would be curbed, 

And a tax increase would curb inflation, 
minimizing the need for credit-tightening 
moves by the Fed. 

President Johnson's tax-increase proposals 
are practically dead for this year, and pros- 
pects for action in 1968 are uncertain, 


Maryland Soldier, Marine Die in Vietaam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
two servicemen from Maryland, Army 
Pfc. Robert E. Scharon III and Marine 
Pfc. John M. Joyce, were recently killed 
in action in Vietnam. 

I wish to commend the courage of 
these young men and to honor their 
memory by including the following ar- 
ticle in the RECORD: 

Crry GI, BETHESDA MARINE KILLED IN 
VIETNAM FIGHTING 

A Baltimore soldier and a Bethesda marine 
were killed in action last week in Vietnam, 
the Defense Department reported yesterday. 
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They were identified as Army Pfc. Robert 
E. Scharon 3d, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Scharon. Jr., of 3525 Wild Cherry road, Balti- 
more, and Marine Pfc. John M. Joyce, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick C. Joyce, Jr., of 5405 
Huntington parkway, Bethesda. 

Pic. Scharon, 20, was killed Thursday in the 
Central Highlands of Vietnam, where he was 
a Signal Corpsman attached to an artillery 
unit. 

Pfe Scharon left California for Vietnam 
September 14 and was reported missing in 
action Thursday. Members of the family 
Were notified Saturday that he had been 
killed. 

Pfc. Joyce, 19, diod Wednesday of head 
Wounds from an enemy explosive, according 
to a Defense Department telegram to his 
family. 

A member of the 3d Marine Division, he 
was hit while defending his unit's position 
hear Danang. He had been in Vietnam 40 
days. 

Pic. Joyce had been attending language 
school in Vietnam and had only recently 
gone into combat, his mother said last night. 

In a letter the family received yesterday, 
the marine said he was being taken out of 
language school because the Marine Corps 
Was suffering many casualties. He said he 
thought he would be assigned to duty aboard 


a ship. 
“A HAPPY MARINE” 

“He was really a very proud and happy 
marine,“ Mrs. Joyce said. He loved it.” 

Pic, Joyce, a 1966 graduate of Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School, entered the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in September, 1966, 
but left school early this year to enlist in the 
Marine Corps. 2 

He is survived by his parents; three sisters, 
Maureen, Julie Ann and Mary Ryan Joyce; 
and a brother, Patrick C. Joyce 3d. 


An Official Greeter Bids a Regretful 
Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, all of us, I am 
sure, have a few acquaintances who have 
made what we believe to be an immense 
Contribution to the well-being and de- 
velopment of our country without ever 
having received in full measure the 
Credit that was due them. 

Some of these individuals are in the 
Conservative spectrum and some in the 
liberal, but whatever their views they 
Work conscientiously for what they be- 
lieve to be the best for our country, for 
Our people, and for the world. 

In my district, one such individual is 
Dr. Hubert Phillips, a real, died-in-the- 
Wool liberal of long standing, who at the 
Tipe young age of 82 is relinquishing his 
Tole as the Fresno representative of the 
State Department's Governmental Af- 
fais Institute. 

It is not my purpose here to eulogize 
Dr. Phillips, whom I count as a friend 
of many years, but rather to place in 
the Recorp the story of this man’s ac- 
Complishments as reported by Eli Seten- 
Cich, of the Fresno Bee. 

The story follows: 
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Aw OFFICIAL GREETER Bros A REGRETFUL 
FAREWELL 


Those were happy, gratifying days for Dr. 
Hubert Phillips, even in spite of a few un- 
settling instances. 

Like the time the State Department in- 
sisted all 18 pieces of luggage accompany 
an Indonesian official on his one-night stay 
in Yosemite National Park. 

Or the time the Argentinian vanished while 
on a tour of the Fresno State College farm 
school. 

Or the time the vistor from Thailand 
broke his tooth at a dinner. 

Or the time a local capitalist was called 
upon to introduce a visiting Communist at 
a meeting. 

After 10 years of squiring around and 
tending to the care of more than 100 visitors 
from 37 countries as the local representative 
for the State Department's- Governmental 
Affairs Institute, the 82-year-old Phillips has 
turned his duties over to Mrs. Stanley T. Lee 
“who will be able to give our foreign visitors’ 
program much more dynamic direction than 
I can do at my age.” 

Actually, the experience does not appear 
to have aged the FSC professor emeritus of 
social science a bit. 

“How could it?” he says. “Human beings 
are the most interesting things in the world. 

“People say this is the greatest of ali 
countries. But we haven't produced any bet- 
ter men or women. I always thought now 
here's a product of a different world than 
mine, but a pretty nice product. It made it 
endlessly fascinating.” 

What the visitors thought of what they 
saw, so far as Phillips was concerned, was 
their own business. “I never asked them what 
they thought or told them what I think of 
their countries,” he said. He gave them the 
chance to make up their own minds. 

“I tried to show them every place,” he says. 
“From Fig Garden and its big homes to 
where I live and to the West Side. 

““We're not proud of it,’ I told them. But 
this is part of it.’ None went home think- 
ing we all lived in $100,000 houses. I sensed 
they liked that. Governments are inclined 
to show only the good side.” 

VIP BURDENS 


Governments also are inclined to place 
unnecessary burdens, as the State Depart- 
ment did in the case of Dr. Mohammed 
Hatta of Indonesia and his 18 pieces of lug- 
gage. While in New Mexico, Hatta and his 
party wanted to make an overnight trip to 
Yosemite and return to New Mexico. Phil- 
lips suggested they bring a minimum of 
luggage. 

“Nothing doing,” replied the State Depart- 
ment. > 

“These are VIPS.“ Phillips scurried around, 
found a station wagon and got the visitors 
to Yosemite, luggage and all. 

For the man from Thailand who had 
broken his tooth, Phillips had to scurry 
around and find a dentist. He pulled out 
what was left. But that’s the closest we 
came to having anyone become III.“ 

GRAY HAIR 


The only other time a guest's behavior 
resulted in another gray hair for Phillips 
was when he took Dr. Patricio Vacas, an 
Argentinian editor, to the FSC farm school 
during the grape-picking season. 

“The dust was up to our shoe tops as we 
walked through the vines,” he said. “Pretty 
soon I looked up and he had disappeared. 
We found him a little later, surrounded by a 
group of Mexican farm workers. They were 
all talking and waving their arms and hay- 
ing a glorious time. 

“They gave him something he couldn't get 
from the officials,” Phillips laughed. 

FSC MEETING 


And he laughed some more recalling the 
time Lazar Latinovich, a foreign relations 
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officer from Yugoslavia, was the guest at an 
FSC meeting. Called upon to introduce the 
Communist official was Melville E. Willson, a 
local Republican leader. 

“There was this conservative introducing 
this Communist,” said Phillips. “I couldn't 
help chuckling to myself there in my chair. 

“But that's what made it all so interest- 
ing. Not a single unhappy experience the 
whole time. I'm going to miss it.” 


The Life and Death of Casey Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
history's most celebrated railroad wreck 
happened in Yazoo County, Miss., in the 
district I have the privilege to repre- 
sent, and I am most pleased to invite 
my colleagues to read a fine article in 
railroad history by a great writer, Mr. 
Tom Mahoney. His article is captioned 
“The Life and Death of Casey Jones,” 
and recently made its appearance in the 
Reader's Digest after having first been 
seen in the American Legion magazine 

The article by Tom Mahoney in the 
American Legion magazine follows: 

Tue Lire AND DEATH OF CASEY JONES 
(By Tom Mahoney) 
Come all you rounders, tf you want to hear 
A story bout a brave engineer 
Casey Jones was the rounder’s name 
On a siz-eight wheeler, boys, he won his 
jame.* 

Thus begins what Carl Sandburg, the poet, 
calls “the greatest ballad ever written on the 
North American continent.” Who was Casey 
Jones? Just about everybody knows that 
Casey was a railroad engineer who was killed 
in a wreck. But the chances are that your 
facts are hazy unless you are a railroad his- 
tory buff or live in Jackson, Tenn., where his 
old home has been converted into a museum 
and keeps his memory green for around 
30,000 visitors a year. 7 

Casey Jones was born Jonathan Luther 
Jones in southeastern Missouri on March 14, 
1863. When he was a boy, his schoolteacher 
father moved the family to the village of 
Cayce, Ky., and because of this Jonathan 
Luther became Casey. He was one of five 
children, four boys and a girl. Three of the 
boys became Illinois Central locomotive en- 
gineers. His sister and two of his brothers 
died violently, but none so dramatically and 
spectacularly as Casey in 1900, 

A handsome, blue-eyed, 37-year-old man, 6 
feet 4 inches tall, Casey was then one of the 
best engineers of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. The airplane had not yet been in- 
vented. There were just a few automobiles, 
mostly around New York’s Central Park, and 
no highways. Railroads were the only means 
of getting about the country. Many passen- 
gers schedules were as fast or faster than 
they are today. The engineers who handled 
the big steam locomotives that pulled the 
crack trains were the most glamorous men in 
the land. 

As jockeys carry their own saddles from 
mount to mount, many of the engineers had 
their own steam whistles that they took from 
locomotive to locomotive. A St. Louis ad- 
mirer gave Casey his whistle, a six-lute cal- 
Hope affair that played a “whippoorwill” 
tune like no other. He was so famous for 
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being on time that people up and down the 
railroad set their watches to the lonesome 
wail of his whistle. He did not drink, but 
had a reputation for speed and recklessness 
dating from his fast freight days. He Had 
been suspended nine times for rule infrac- 
tion, but there had been no complaint 
against him for three years and no passenger 
was ever killed riding with Casey Jones. He 
also was known for his kindness and consid- 
eration for the Negroes who fired and cared 
for his locomotives. 


The caller called Casey at a Ra past four 

Kissed his wife at the station door 

Mounted to the cabin with his orders in his 
hand 

And he took his farewell trip to that Prom- 
ised Land.* 


The Illinois Central had four fast pas- 
senger trains a day running between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans. Going south, they 
were No. 1 and No. 3. No. 1 was called the 
New Orleans Special or Cannonball Express, 
and No. 2 the Chicago Fast Mall; but they 
were the line's fastest trains and were all 
popularly called the Cannonball expresses. 
Casey drew the assignment early in 1900 of 
helping pilot these trains over the fast 188- 
mile stretch between Memphis, Tenn, and 
Canton, Miss., on a 650-mile-an-hour sched- 
ule. He was assigned a worshipful, young 
Negro fireman named Sim T. Webb and given 
a new locomotive, No. 382. It was not “a six 
eight wheeler.” There is no such thing in 
railroad terminology. No. 382 was a fast ten- 
wheel McQueen with six driving wheels six 
feet high. 
~ Casey and No. 382 brought No. 2 north 
into Memphis exactly on time at 10 p.m., 
April 29, 1900. He was scheduled to rest there 
and take No. 1 south at 11:35 p.m. the next 
day. But at the roundhouse he learned that 
Sam Tate, the engineer due to take No. 1 
south that same evening, was ill. 

He needed the extra money. Thirteen years 
earlier, when he was 22 and she 16, Casey had 
become a Catholic to marry Jane Brady, the 
daughter of his rooming-house keeper, in St. 
Mary's Church at Jackson, Tenn. They had 
three children. Because of his new run, Casey 
was planning to buy a house in Memphis and 
move his family there. 

His only condition for “doubling back” was 
that he use his own engine, No. 382, with the 
whippoorwill whistle. As the southbound 
Cannonball was running late, there was time 
to give Casey's engine the usual servicing. In 
fact, it was not 11:35 pm., but 12:50 a.m. 
when Casey Jones “mounted to the cabin” 
and the 12-coach Cannonball, at least 75 
minutes late, moved southward out of the 
Poplar Street Station in Memphis. Sim Webb 
later said the train was 90 minutes late. 


Put in your water and shovel your coal, 

Put your head out the window, watch them 
drivers roll 

I'll run her till she leaves the rail 

Cause I’m eight hours late with that Western 
mail. 


“We'll have a pretty tough time getting 
into Canton on the dot. Sim, but I believe 
we can make it.” Casey told his fireman. Sim 
shoveled the coal. With the whippoorwill 
whistle wailing at stations and crossings, they 
began to make up time as No. 382 roared 
southward. Casey poured on the steam. With 
bursts of speed more than 90 miles an hour, 
Casey made up 55 minutes of time in the 
straight, level 102-mile stretch to Grenada, 
Miss., his first stop. 

Milestones and telegraph poles flew by as 
he kept up his blazing speed through the 
murky night. In the 23 miles from Grenada 
to Winona, he made up 15 minutes more. It 
was a single track railroad, but he had to 
watch out for only only scheduled train com- 
ing the other way, the northbound No. 2, so 
he continued to highball southward. 


“The old lady's got her high heel slippers 
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on tonight!” Jones shouted to Sim across the 
cab. 


The switchman knew by the engine’s 
moan 

That the man at the throttle was Casey 
Jones.“ 


He was almost on time when he made his 
last scheduled stop at Durant, 30 miles to the 
south of Winona. He took the siding at Good- 
man a little farther on to let No. 2, the north- 
bound Cannonball, pass. This delayed him 
just flye minutes and he sped onward at 
75 miles an hour over a supposedly clear 
track. He was only two minutes behind 
schedule as he approached Vaughan, 22 miles 
south of Durant and 14 miles north of 
Canton. 

Incredibly, Cannonball No. 1 had made 
up 73 minutes of lost time in 174 miles. “This 
means,“ wrote Fred J. Lee, an Iiinois Central 
engineer of the time, “that there were times 
when she was driving through the night con- 
siderably in excess of 100 miles per hour, 
and hardly below 65 miles per hour at any 
time!” 

Twelve minutes more at the same speed 
and Casey would have arrived in Canton on 
time. But as he swept around an “S” curve 
into Vaughan, the red light of a freight train 
caboose loomed up ahead in the foggy night. 

“We're gonna hit!" shouted Sim Webb, the 
fireman. 

Casey Jones reacted swiftly. He shut off the 
throttle, applied the air brakes, pulled the 
reverse lever, opened the sand dome wide and 
sounded a blast on the “whippoorwill” 
whistle. 

“Jump, Sim!" he shouted. “Unload!” 

As the express slowed from 75 to perhaps 
50 miles an hour in a few yards. Sim jumped, 
Casey Jones stayed at the controls and just 
failed to brake his train short of collision. 

With a crash heard for miles, his locomo- 
tive splintered the caboose at 3:52 a.m. It 
also plowed through a car of hay ahead and 
on into the next one which was loaded with 
shelled corn. Tons of corn were scattered over 
the scene, No 382 then left the rails and 
turned on her side. The tender and all of 
the coaches of the Cannonball remained on 
the track. 

Casey Jones was the only person killed. 
He was found with an iron bolt driven 
through his neck and a bale of hay crushing 
his body. 

Slim Webb was picked up unconscious 
where he jumped, but was only bruised. He 
accepted $5 in full payment of any claim 
against the railroad. An express messenger 
who was badly bruised accepted $23. Two 
postal clerks and a lady passenger accepted 
$1 each for their hurts. Cleaning up the 
wreckage, according to [Illinois Central 
records, cost only $3,323.75, including 
$1,396.25 for repairing Engine 382 and return- 
ing her to service under another number. 

How had it happened? 

Two freight trains, one northbound and 
one southbound, had been ordered to a sid- 
ing at Vaughan, but their combined 1 
was four cars longer than the 3,148-foot sid- 
ing. To let passenger train No. 2 pass, they 
had executed what railroad men call a “saw 
by.” They moved north on the siding until 
No, 2 stopped alongside on the main track. 
Then, they pulled back until the way was 
clear ahead. They repeated the maneuver to 
let a local passenger train into a spur on 
the other side of the Vaughan station. 

They were preparing to do a third “saw 
by” to let Casey Jones through when a rub- 
ber alr hose broke and froze all the wheels 
of one of the freight trains, leaving four 
ears on the track in the path of onrushing 
Cannonball No. 1. What happened next has 
been a matter of controversy ever since. 

Regulations required that warning tor- 
pedoes be placed on the track “30 telegraph 
poles away,” that a fusee be lighted and a 
trainman be sent with a lantern to inter- 
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cept the oncoming train. A flagman named 
John M. Newberry was dispatched from the 
southbound freight to do all these things. 
According to an official investigator’s report, 
Sim Webb and the crews of the three trains 
waiting at Vaughan agreed that Newberry 
had done his job and the torpedoes exploded. 

“Engineer Jones was solely responsible for 
the collision by reason of having disregarded 
the signals given by Flagman Newberry,” 
concluded this report by A. W. Sullivan, 
then general superintendent of the Illinois 
Central. 

For many years before his death in Mem- 
phis on July 13, 1957, Sim Webb told and 
recorded a different story, insisting: “We 
saw no fagman or fusee! We heard no tor- 
pedoes.” 

In any event, admirers of Casey rallied to 
his defense. This is what made the mishap 
dalfferent from the 27 other rear-end collisions 
on US, railroads that month. First detailled 
news of the wreck was a story in the New 
Orleans Times Democrat from a former em- 
ployee, Adam Hauser, who was one of the 
passengers on the Cannonball who may have 
owed their lives to Caseys’ heroism. 

“Engineer Jones did a wonderful as well 
as an heroic piece of work, at the cost of 
his life,“ wrote Hauser. “The marvel and 
mystery is how Engineer Jones stopped that 
train. The railroad men themselves wondered 
at it, and of course the uninitiated could 
not do less. But stop it he did, in a way that 
showed his complete mastery of his engine, 
as well as his sublime heroism.” 

Hauser predicted "the Vaughan wreck will 
be talked about in roundhouses, lunchrooms, 
and cabooses for the next six months.” It 
was talked about for years. One of Casey's 
friends, Wallace Saunders, a Negro engine- 
wiper at the Canton shops of the Illinios 
Central, composed a chantey about the wreck 
and began to sing it. 

“Casey Jones,” sang Saunders. “Casey 
Jones. He was all right. Stuck to his duty 
both day and night. Casey Jones .. Fire- 
man say. Casey you're runnin’ too fast 
Out run yo’ signal last station yo’ passed 
Casey Jones, he died at the throttle, with the 
whistle in his hand!” 


Saunders, who could neither read nor 
write, allowed his ballad to be copied by 
William Leighton, an Illinois Central engi- 
neer. Leighton passed it along to his brothers, 
Bert and Frank Leighton, who were vaude- 
ville performers. It is said that Saunders 
first refused to allow the song to be written, 
but changed his mind when an engineer 
friend of William Leighton's gave him a bot- 
tle of gin. The vaudevillians sang variations 
of the ballad to a tune close to Steamboat 
Bill and spread it throughout the land. 
Somebody else had Casey “a no-good scab 
who refused to strike with the Southern 
Pacific boys.” 

A professional song-writing team wrote the 
best known version and copyrighted it in 
1909, with words by T. Lawrence Seibert and 
music by Eddie Newton. It was superior in 
tune and rhyme, but much less accurate 
than that of Wallace Saunders. In fact, they 
placed the wreck on a Western line near San 
Francisco and added a verse suggesting that 
Mrs, Jones had another husband on the Salt 
Lake Line.” It was a best-seller just before 
World War I. Both Seibert and Newton were 
dead when their original copyright ran out 
in 1937, but their heirs renewed this and it 
has been a steady seller in records and sheet 
music. 

From Casey's death, Mrs. Jones received 
the money from two $1,500 policies with the 
Locomotive Engineers Mutual Life & Accident 
Insurance Association, a benefit of Casey's 
belonging to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. To rear her three children she 
turned her home in Jackson into a board- 
ing house for railroad men. One son, John 
Lloyd. sometimes known as Casey Jr. (his 
Catholic mother wouldn't call him Luther), 
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became an automobile truck repairman me- 
chanic and served in the Army in World 
War I at Knoxville. He died in 1934. The 
Jones’ daughter, Helen, married D. C. Me- 
Kenzie, a Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. storekeeper. 
They live in Mobile, The other son, Charles, 
retired at 72 in 1960, after 43 years in the 
Illinois Central shops as a pipefitter. He lives 
in Jackson, Tenn. His son, Charles, Jr., 
Casey Jones' grandson, is an Illinois Central 
diesel mechanic in Fulton, Ky. 

As a rebuttal to the Selbert-Newton song, 
Mrs. Jones, with the help of Lysle Tomerlin, 
a local man, in 1938 wrote and published a 
song, My Husband Casey Jones.“ Few copies 
Were sold outside of Tennessee but it spurred 
a revival of interest in Casey. She was present 
that year when Sen. Alben Barkley sang 
Casey's praises at the unveiling of a monu- 
Ment erected to him on Highway 94 at Cayce, 
Ky., by the Hickman Lions Club, The bronze 
plaque said that Casey's mishap was “by no 
fault of his.” 

Fred J. Lee, a retired Hinis Central en- 
gineer who had known Casey, wrote a book 
about him the next year. Only one edition 
Was printed in Tennessee and it is now a col- 
lector's Item, but it added to the lore. Mrs? 
Jones was a guest at the 1939 New York 
World's Fair. A motion picture and a series of 
Tadio dramas based on the Casey Jones story 
followed. In 1947, Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg, railroad historians, replaced the sim- 
ple wooden cross marking Casey's grave in 
Jackson's Calvary Cemetery alongside the 
I. O. tracks with a granite monument. 

The top shows Engine No. 382 and the in- 
scription on the side says: “To the memory of 
the locomotive engineer, whose name as 
‘Casey Jones,’ became a part of the folklore 
and the American language: For I'm to run 
her till she leaves the rails or make it on time 
with the soundbound mail.” 

Activities in connection with the approach- 
ing centennial of the Ilinois Central resulted 
in a 1950 commemorative stamp, not for the 
rallroad but in honor of Casey Jones! The 
first-day-sale ceremonies for this brown 
three-cent stamp on April 29, 1950, the day 
before the 50th anniversary of Casey's last 
run, drew the biggest crowd in the town’s 
history to Jackson, Tenn. Postmaster Roy 
Gilbert sold a million stamps and canceled 
440,000 first-day covers, Mrs. Jones and Sim 
Webb received the first sheets. The late I. B. 
Tigrett, president and chairman of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, for which Casey had worked 
as telegrapher and fireman before joining the 
IL. O., and other speakers compared him to 
Paul Bunyan and Johnny Appleseed. 

Five railroad presidents were present, 
though not the president of the Ilinois 
Central. C. J. Corliss, historian of the rall- 
road, however, dealt generously with Casey 
Jones in its centennial history, “Main Line 
of Mid-America,” but naturally stuck to the 
Official account of the tropedoes exploding 
at Vaughan. A locomotive of the type of No. 
382 was given to the Casey Jones Museum 
by the City of Jackson and many other rall- 
road relics were given to the Museum by the 
Dilinois Central. 

This was opened with ceremony on April 
30, 1956, after the city purchased the home 
were the Jones’ had lived at the time of the 
accident, and installed one of Mrs. Jones’ 
friends, Mrs. Martha Vance Gilland, as man- 
ager. Mrs. Jones gave Casey’s watch and many 
Other personal relics of the engineer to the 
museum before her death in a Jackson nurs- 
ing home on November 21, 1958. His original 
“whippoorwill” whistle is now owned by a 
collector of railroad relics in Bonne Terre, 
Mo., but Charles B. Jones has made and given 
& duplicate of it to the museum in Jackson. 
As nearly all steam locomotives and steam 
Whistles have followed Casey to “the prom- 
ised land,” museum visitors study the whistie 
very intently. 

There is also a memorial marker to Casey 
Jones at the Vaughan, Miss., wreck site. 
Placed there by the Mississippi Historical 
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Commission, it reads: Casey Jones: A 
famous ballad, the folklore of American rail- 
roading and a postage stamp commemorate 
the colorful and courageous engineer who was 
killed in a wreck here in 1900.“ Corn grows 
each year at the scene, self-seeded from the 
grain scattered by Casey's locomotive. 


A New York International Realtor Looks 
at the Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished New York-based international 
realtor, Mr. E. René Frank, was a speaker 
at the 60th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards being held in Washington this 
week. Mr. Frank spoke on “The European 
Common Market: Help or Hurt?” 

Mr. Frank is a member of the Ameri- 
can chapter, Intcrnational Real Estate 
Federation. His remarks are certainly en- 
lightening and T place the text of Mr. 
Frank's remarks in the Recorp at this 
point for the information of my col- 
leagues in the House: 

THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: HELP OR 
HURT? 
(By E. René Frank, of New York City, to the 

National Association of Real Estate Boards’ 

1967 convention held in Washington, D.C.) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentleman, at 
about 11:06 A.M. November 20th, the popula- 
tion of the United States will have reached 
200 million—or approximately the total pop- 
ulation of the countries comprising the 
European Common Market. This makes the 
European community second only to the 
United States as a free anc powerful center 
of economic and social well-being. 

At first glance, the relationship and im- 
pact of the European Common Market (and 
the recently completed Kennedy Round) on 
the functions of the American realtor may 
seem far remote. However, my opening re- 
mark, together with the following facts, as 
well as my Own experiences over the past few 
years, should clearly evidence a need for a 
closer look and better understanding of the 
European Common Market. 

1): Approximately 3,600 American com- 
panies are doing business abroad. 

2): 16,000 American business concerns are 
already engaged in international commerce. 

3): And direct U.S. business investments in 
European countries amount to approximately 
$20 billion—and let us not forget that this 
includes real estate. 

Before I dwell on the topic itself, I would 
like to briefly report to you on the per- 
manent committee to the European Common 
Market on which I have had the pleasure of 
serving for the past two years. The per- 
manent headquarters are in Brussels, since 
Brussels, as you well know, houses the exec- 
utive branches of the ECC, Our committee is 
fortunate to have the assistance of the most 
capable and devoted general secretary, Mme. 
De Croo. 

I should like to briefly outline the four 
principal areas of interest and concern of 
this real estate committee. 

1. The right of a real estate professional 
to establish himself anywhere within the 
common market area—under the same con- 
ditions as apply their nationals. 


2. The simplification of many legal aspects 
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of real estate in the member nations. This 
will eventually be beneficial to all those 
who conduct real estate transactions within 
the ECC countries, All too often in the past, 
a maze of restrictions, legal roadblocks or 
other quasi-legal traditions have delayed real 
estate projects and have been a source of 
frustration. 

8. The right of non-nationals to transact 
and own real estate. This could have far- 
reaching impact not only on the European 
market community, but also on all countries 
joining the market or emulating their pre- 
cepts. In fact, this will give the right to one 
national to own property in another's coun- 
try. Today, many countries, including Switz- 
erland, Denmark, Norway, and a host of 
others, still have such restrictions which im- 
pede the free flow of real estate transactions 
and ownership. 

4. Mutual reciprocal recognition of real 
estate diplomas, certifications and other 
qualifications. This is a point that should 
induce us here in the U.S. to take a second 
look at our own license requirements and 
particularly at reciprocal license recognition 
between our own States, In fact, the way I 
see it, the European Common Market Com- 
mittee is endeavoring to accomplish some- 
thing which we have not yet been able to do 
within our own 50 states. On the other hand, 
I should be quick to point out that this ideal 
goal of the European diploma equivalency 
seems still some way off. 

During my last trip abroad, I met with Mr. 
Carl Franzen, the president of the German 
RDM, (which is the equivalent of our own 
NAREB), who admitted regrettably that 
Germany still lacks a professional license 
examination. However, some other European 
countries, particularly the Netherlands, have 
already well-organized and stringent license 
laws and France, as president Jean Bailly 
can tell you, has also made some great 
strides in this direction. Indeed the com- 
mittee hopes to set an exemplary pattern for 
the over 50 nations who have actively par- 
ticipated in many of the Brussels and Ge- 
neva meetings. They are hopeful that per- 
haps someday, there will be a more stand- 
ardized form of professional requirements 
which will add to the world-wide recognition 
and prestige of our profession. Here again, 
the purpose goes far beyond the six member 
nations of the European Common Market. 

Now that I have finished the brief report 
of our committee, I should like to come back 
to the topic—“European Common Market 
Help or Hurt?”—To answer this question is 
tantamount to asking the same question of 
a young child who has just received a vaccine 
injection. 

A5 you know, the EEC is composed of six 
west European nations with several other 
countries haying applied for membership. 
There is also EFTA—the so-called seven 
outer nations which for the purposes of our 
discussion, can be considered closely related. 

The Kennedy Round, which had its origin 
under the sponsorship of the European Com- 
mon Market, completed its negotiations with 
over 50 countries participating, so that when 
we think of the EEC, we must keep our eyes 
on the horizon of many watchful and highly 
interested industrialized—as well as develop- 
ing nations, who may well utilize or profit 
by the hard negotiated, much thought- 
through decisions and plans of sophisticated 
nations, 


A cloud which in most recent weeks has 
marred the success of the Kennedy Round 
can be ascribed to protectionist thunder on 
nearby Capitol Hill. Without any thought 
of political overtones, I deem it most regret- 
table that some Senators have found this 
subject timely to exploit conditions which 
could, at best, profit some few industries— 
and at that, only for a very limited time. 
We should remember that the original U.S. 
objective—in 1962—was to assure U.S. access 
to the Common Market and under its au- 
thority, the U.S. entered negotiations for the 
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round of discussions under GATT, which 
came to be known as the Kennedy Round. 

At this point, I should like to point out 
that the narrowing of the U.S. trade balance 
is not so much attributable to freer trade 
as is commonly supposed—as to supply- 
demand conditions in the domestic economy 
that moderated export growth and stimu- 
lated imports. Overheated activity during 
1965-66 helped keep potential exports at 
home and encouraged importation of some 
major items. Despite these developments that 
narrowed the trade surplus during 1965 and 
1966, the fact that the U.S. still maintained 
a trade surplus provides support for the argu- 
ment that US. exports are competitive in 
world markets. US. encouragement of the 
Kennedy Round reflected our desire to main- 
tain and improve that position. 

Undoubtedly, it was as a result of a stable 
European Common Market community that 
many U.S. firms have been encouraged to 
invest and establish plants and subsidiaries 
in Western Europe. However, as companies 
leapfrog national boundaries in pursuit of 
profits, they face a number of new problems, 
not the least of which are office facilities, 
plants and various other real estate accom- 
modations for their overseas operations. Al- 
though U.S.-owned firms comprise only a 
fraction of total business in European coun- 
tries, U.S. companies are operating abroad 
on a large basis—indirectly. US.-owned or 
U.S8.-controlled businesses account for 40% 
of the oil industry in Britain and Ger- 
many... 35% of the British tire market 
.. 40% of France's tractors and farm 
machinery, 70% of its sewing machines, 75% 
of its electrical and statistical machinery, 
and 90% of its synthetic rubber. 

As I had mentioned before, the astonishing 
direct U.S. business investments in 
countries amount to about $20 billion. Plant 
and equipment expenditures alone by for- 
eign affiliates of U.S. corporations in 1966 
amounted to $8.8 billlon—17% more than 
in 1965. 

The acquisition and financing of interna- 
tional real estate requires specific know-how, 
which at present is difficult to obtain, but 
indispensible to a successful enterprise. The 
internationalization of business presents 
very real difficulties and problems, directly 
related to real estate. However, these are 
not insurmountable if there is a real desire 
to learn, explore, and expand. 

There are untold opportunities for realtors 
in the U.S. because the same client who has 
a plant in Kalamazoo, may well have or 
contemplate a subsidiary or an affiliate in 
an industrialized West European country 
and while a thorough knowledge of local 
conditions, laws and customs is essential. 
American clients still prefer our home-grown 
knowledge and expertise and look to a fa- 
miliar business approach and relationship. 

To sum up my views, as you may have 
guessed by now, I am a firm advocate of 
the imminent and long-range benefits of the 
European Common Market. Already, other 
far-away nations have formed similar trading 
communities. These include LAPTA—com- 
prised of 11 South American nations and 
Mexico, and CACM (Central American Com- 
mon Market)—comprised of five Central 
American Nations, all of which are already 
beginning to show signs of economic and 
industrial benefits. 

Most recently, the Atlantic Council, which 
is composed of outstanding international 
figures, including Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry H. Fowler; former Prime Minister 
Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium; David Rocke- 
feller of Chase Manhattan, and General Elec- 
tric Board Chairman, Gerald L. Phillippe, 
have recommended the establishment of an 
American-European market. In a booklet re- 
cently published by this Council, specific 
proposals were presented for the shaping of 
a world-wide $1 trillion market!! 

All of these far-reaching concepts are the 
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direct result of the birth of the European 
Common Market. 

To our real estate fraternity, this can and 
will only mean more business—for those who 
want it, and for those who get with it. 

There are those who visualize the gradual 
evolution of the world as an economic whole 
and to whom national frontiers-loom as Ir- 
ritating frustrations. It is to those I have 
addressed my remarks this afternoon’ 


Editorial Support for the Administration’s 
War on Poverty 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, as an avid 
reader of newspapers, I have taken note 
of the significant support in the Na- 
tion's press for the poverty bill now under 
consideration in the House. 

The editorial opinion to which I make 
reference speaks for itself and will, I 
believe, be of interest to every Member 
of the House. Under unanimous consent 
I insert in the Recorp a sampling of the 
same, as follows: 

PERSPECTIVE ON THE NEWS 
(By Huntley, November 7, 1967) 

The news off Capitol Hill yesterday, in its 
cumulative effect, gave clear the impression 
that Congress is determined to close down 
the War on Poverty. We can only speculate 
what the result will be in the slum and 
ghettos. 

Representative Gerald Ford, the Republi- 
can leader in the house, has served notice 
that he and his party are prepared to call off 
the anti-poverty war. Congressman Ford 
called the various programs “tragically weak, 
reckless waste, and ineffective.” 

Some of Mr, Ford's colleagues in the Con- 
gress, including Democrats are not quite as 
forthright. They appear to favor a kind of 
guerrilla warfare against the anti-poverty 
program. They seem to hesitate going on 
record in opposition to it and therefore seem 
determined to strangle it to death somewhat 
surreptitiously. 

The various programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity are closing down 
throughout the country. The money is run- 
ning out and there is grave doubt that 
much more will be forthcoming and there 
is every sign that it may be many weeks be- 
fore Congress will move to appropriate the 
funds, whatever they may be. The VISTA 
Program, for example, is now out of money 
and in some localities, including New York, 
private business and industry are being 
asked to contribute enough to pay the vol- 
unteers. The Head Start Program, perhaps 
the most successful undertaking of the en- 
tire anti-poverty effort, is closing down in 
one community after another, and the re- 
lated follow through program is being phased 
out. The Government has run out of money 
for the Job Corps . . . the trainees cannot 
now be pald the $30 per month. It is, in- 
deed, difficult to defend the anti-poverty 
program on the grounds that it was a highly 
efficient undertaking . . . that every penny 
spent brought 2 cents in return. Social and 
economic gains of this nature are forever 
difficult to measure. It could well be that 
there has been waste. 

But the gain may have come in another 
way .. an awareness in the ghetto that 
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something was being done or that something 
was being tried. The evidence is very clear 
and striking here in New York, for example, 
that several of the programs were register- 
ing successes. Several of the programs in- 
volving the training of youths has not reg- 
istered solid achievements in numbers of 
youngsters trained and numbers of young- 
sters employed. The Head Start Program and 
the follow through program had worked well 
and their gains were not entirely matters of 
guess work or estimate. 

So the word is about to go through the 
slums and the ghettos that the War on Pov- 
erty is ending. The reaction will make itself 
manifest in the weeks ahead. The reaction 
could be ugly. ö 
the Philadelphia 

Nov. 8, 1967 


VICTIMIZING THE Poor 


The poor, it has been said, are always with 
us, There are a good many members of the 
House of Representatives who apparently 
think that the poor and their problems can 
be made to disappear by simply not looking 
at them. 

They are intent on cutting the Federal 
anti-poverty program to less than $1.4 billion 
instead of granting the $2.06 billion asked by 
President Johnson, or the $2.25 billion ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

House members who are keen to cripple 
the anti-poverty drive have put together dis- 
satisfaction with various elements of the pro- 
gram, resentment caused by destructive riot- 
ing in a number of cities and desire to reduce 
Federal expenditures to form a coalition of 
strong opposition to any increase in the 
appropriation. 

Meanwhile funds available to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity have been exhausted, 
projects such as Head Start have been sus- 
pended, many community action agencies are 
without money, Peace Corps volunteers and 
members of Neighborhood Youth Corps are 
off the payroll or threatened with loss of jobs 
and allowances. Sargent Shriver is so dis- 
gusted with what he calls a gross deception” 
of the American people that he has threat- 
ened to quit as head of the OEO if the anti- 
poverty ls stripped of the funds 
needed to do the job. 

There can be differences of opinion on how 
a war against poverty should be waged to ob- 
tain the best results; there can be more ef- 
ficient handling of anti-poverty funds to 
make sure the poor receive the benefit of 
them; there can be plans set in motion to 
help the impoverished help themselves by job 
training and other means. But gutting the 
anti-poverty program by withholding funds 
essential to its operation is not helping any- 
body. It could end up being a waste of money. 
It certainly would not obliterate the poor, 
and their ever-present problems, no matter 
how fervently some Congressmen might wish 
it so. 


[From (Pa.) Inquirer, 


[From the New York Times, Noy. 7, 1967] 
WEOSE OPPORTUNITY CRUSADE? 


“Tragically weak ... reckless waste. in- 
effective.” The words ring forth in the state- 
ments of Representative Ford of Michigan, 
the House Republican leader, as he denounces 
the antipoverty program. 

It is strange that Congressmen who would 
not dare break faith with cotton and tobacco 
farmers over price supports or with the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress over a naviga- 
tion project have no compunction over 
breaking faith with the nation’s poor. 

Because of Congressional irresponsibility, 
the work of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity has been seriously disorganized. Projects 
are stopped and started, funds slashed arbi- 
trarily, hopes raised and then dashed. The 
agency's employes are becoming demoralized 
and its politically feeble clients—the un- 
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organized poor—are increasingly disheart- 
ened, It is a shameless performance, 

Because Congress has not acted on this 
year's appropriation and has allowed the 
temporary continuing resolution to expire, 
Ono has had to cut off the $30 a month paid 
to each Job Corps member. The 4,000 VISTA 
volunteers are deprived of their pittance of 
$50 a month, Community action programs 
that run day-care centers for working moth- 
ers and provide legal and health services 
have folded. The Head Start program for pre- 
school youngsters cannot be made into a 
year-round program. The Follow Through 
program which was intended to capitalize on 
the achievements of Head Start now looks 
like a budgetary casualty. 

Bitterness and social unrest in the urban 
ghettos and the rural slums can be the only 
consequences. Those who are guilty of this 
planned disaster are Representative Ford, 
his senior Republican colleagues in the 
House, and their allies, the reactionary 
Southern Democrats. They are gullty of kill- 
ing the continuing resolution that is 
shutting down antipoverty programs across 
the country as funds run out. They are 
guilty of the political guerrilla warfare 
against the antipoverty program which is now 
underway in the House. 

Representatives Goodell of New York and 
Quie of Minnesota, the principal Republican 
spokesmen on the antipoverty bill, insist 
they are all for the aims of the program but 
Just want to improve it. But their voting 
record makes their substitute “Opportunity 
Crusade bill” look suspect. 

In every year since the antipoverty pro- 
gram started in 1964, Messrs. Goodell and 
Quie have voted against final passage, for re- 
committal, and for every crippling amend- 
ment. The weight of their influence is not to 
improve or strengthen the program. They are 
Willing to kill it but not accept the respon- 
sibility. The “opportunity” they are seeking 
is their own political advantage. It takes a 
lot of gall to vote against the poor and then 
call it a “crusade,” but many a gentleman 
in Congress is brave when it comes to defeat- 
ing the defenseless, 


From the New York Times, Nov. 7, 1967] 
IN THE NATION: POVERTY IN THE HOUSE 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasuincton, November 6. — President 
Johnson declared “war on poverty” three 
years ago. The resulting program may be re- 
duced to a helpless invalid, without money 
or power, when this week's shouting, table- 
thumping, posing and meat-axing have been 
Completed in the House of Representatives. 

Already the Office of Economic Opportu- 
Nity’s funds are exhausted and many of its 
Projects around the nation are shutting 
down; already its employes are having to 
Work as volunteers—despite the insulting 
fact that this House has specifically excluded 
them from a Federal pay raise. 

EVIL IF LEGAL 

(The latter action, if legal at all, simply 
shatters the Civil Service Act; once estab- 
lish the principle that Congress may punish 
this agency or that for its policies by mani- 
Pulating its workers’ pay, and Government 
mss fant becomes nothing but political servi- 

ude.) 

This single-minded hostility toward O. E. O. 
and its projects is not apparent in the Sen- 
ate, where a liberal poverty bill has been 
Passed; it would provide $198 million more 
than the President requested. 

Ironically enough, the House's contrary 
attitude can be partially traced to a sum- 
mer of rioting in the cities, which not only 
raised the question whether the poor should 
be rewarded“ after in violence; 
it also brought wild but largely unsubstan- 
tiated that OE.O. employes had 
helped foment the riots. 

No doubt the House also is influenced— 
again ironically—by the fact that the $25 
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billion being spent in Vietnam is threaten- 
ing to produce a huge deficit and therefore 
forced President. Johnson to ask for a tax 
increase. The result was no tax increase but 
a determined drive to cut tures— 
like poyerty funds—which have nothing to 
do with the war. 7 

But these influences operate in the Sen- 
ate, too, and the worst troubles of the 
poverty bill trace straight to the fact that 
last year the Democrats lost 47 seats in the 
House and no longer have much control of 
it or of the Education and Labor Committee. 

These seats were filled mostly by Repub- 
licans from the South and the suburbs, and 
in neither of these constituencies does the 
poverty program—which in the nature of the 
case aims at helping lots of Negroes—have 
much support. 

These newcomers joined Southern Demo- 
crats and some other Republicans in antip- 
athy to the poverty program. They found 
some strange allies in big city Democrats who 
owe thelr seats to powerful machines like 
that of Mayor Daley in Chicago and who 
wanted poverty projects brought under local 
political control, 

The Republicans came forward with a pro- 
gram that would spread poverty programs 
through other Federal agencies—the Job 
Corps into the Labor Department, for in- 
stance—and which would drastically reduce 
funds for the program. This would all but 
end the usefulness of O. E. O., which would 
have retained control only of community ac- 
tion programs. 

VOTE-BUYING 

Democrats on the Education and Labor 
Committee then decided to “buy” votes from 
the Southerners and the big-city Republi- 
cans. They did this primarily by supporting 
an amendment by the unaccountable Repre- 
sentative Edith Green of Oregon, whose great 
talents are often placed at the service of 
Southern Democrats; the amendment de- 
livers political control of community action 
programs to state and local public officials, a 
drastic change from the concept of en- 
couraging the poor to take the lead in solving 
their own problems. 

This strategy was not blind; the Demo- 
crats’ alm is to get a bill—any bill—through 
the House, in the hope that it can then be 
made acceptable m a conference with the 
more liberal Senate. But the Republicans are 
opposing the Green amendment, apparently 
with the aim of forcing the Democrats to ac- 
cept part of the Republican bill in order to 
keep the poverty program alive, even If 
gutted, 

THE POLITICAL GRAB BAG 

In most of this, of course, there is little 
concern for the poor; and although oppo- 
nents of the program love to charge that it 
has been nothing but a political grab bag, the 
political grabbing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives obviously is a lot worse than any- 
thing yet proved to have happened in the 
poverty program. 

But whatever happens to the program it- 
self, the poverty question is not going to dis- 
appear. That is the real achievement of 
O.E.O.; it has aroused some of the poor them- 
selves, and called the attention of a nation 
to their plight. Poverty is going to haunt 
American politicians for years to come, and 
if the men who vote in the House this week 
don’t know that yet, they will find it out the 
hard way. 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Nov. 6, 1967] 
House Wovutp Br FOOLHARDY To CRIPPLE 
Poverty AGENCY 

The House of Representatives would be 
making a grave mistake if it did anything 
to substantially cripple the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and its antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

This country will pay for poverty one way 
or another. It's far better to invest in pro- 
grams that represent about a month's cost of 
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the war in Vietnam. To desert the poor now 
and to remove one of the chief defenses of 
the cities against agitation and violence 
would border on political insanity. 

OEO is far from perfect. There are flaws 
m some programs at a number of localities 
that must be cleared up. But the nation and 
the agency are breaking new ground. There's 
no sure-fire blueprint and the job of ending 
the cycle of poverty will be neither a short 
nor easy one. 

This past summer the nation had major 
riots in 27 cities. Many persons were killed 
and damage to property was estimated at 
more than $270 million. Yet the overwhelm- 
ing testimony from mayors, police chiefs, city 
Judges and civic leaders in riot and non-riot 
cities is that the situation would have been 
far worse without antipoverty programs, 

There has been some testimony on the 
other side about agitation by OEO employes 
and members of antipoverty boards. Newark, 
Houston and Nashyille come to mind. But 
even there good arguments can be made on 
the other side. 

Republicans mayors of 22 cities in the 
over- 100.000 category have urged their party 
to “encourage members of Congress to sup- 
port the OEO budget so that these dynamic 
and imaginative programs may be carried on 
in a successful manner.” Yet both Republi- 
cans and Democrats are involved in efforts in 
the House to slash the OEO budget by 
amounts ranging from 6400 million to 6800 
million. 

The grandstanding and vote-huckstering 
in the Committee on Education and Labor 
and in the House itself have been bipartisan. 
Republicans sought to destroy OEO alto- 
gether with their “Opportunity Crusade.” 
Democrats have tried to cripple community 
action programs by putting them under the 
control of local politicians, 

All this ignores the findings thus far of 
the President’s Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders, Its principal findings to date is that 
city government must strengthen its serv- 
ices to the poor to prevent violence. And cer- 
tainly the antipoverty programs have done 
the most in recent months to heip city gov- 
ernment prevent disorder. 

Politics as usual in the House on this crit- 
ical issue could be a disastrous thing to the 
country, Congressmen from North Carolina 
and South Carolina will have much to an- 
swer for if they help emasculate these needed 


programs. 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Nov. 4, 1967] 
CHARLOTTE NEEDN'T APOLOGIZE FOR Its 
ANTIPOVERTY SUPPORT 


There is no good reason for the people of 
Charlotte to be timid about voicing their 
support for efforts to combat poverty in their 
midst. 

And that goes for the Mayor's Community 
Relations Committee, which stopped short 
of endorsing continuation of antipoverty 
programs because the action was viewed in 
political terms. 

This committee in the past has been 
viewed more as a mediating than an activat- 
ing body. But the more Charlotte does to 
overcome poverty, slum, crime, education 
and employment problems, especially for its 
Negro population, the less the committee is 
going to have to mediate. 

The arguments in Congress today are 
chiefly over methods, not the need of anti- 
poverty efforts. The severest critics of some 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity’s ef- 
forts have high praise for the stated ends of 
the programs. 

Certainly there is widespread, bi 
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many of the young males who otherwise 
would be focused upon by agitators in the 
cities. 

Enrollees known as Volunteers in Service 
to America are doing useful work in pov- 
erty neighborhoods. Job training and place- 
ment groups have gotten off to a slow start 
for a number of reasons, including rivalry 
for funds and programs, but some of the 
unemployed can be reached in no other way. 
Neighborhood centers are doing a useful 
counseling and referral job. 

There is no reason under the sun that 
Charles Lowe, chairman of the board of the 
Charlotte Area Fund, and CAF executive di- 
rector John Zuidema should have to thrash 
around for local support when the anti- 
poverty programs are jeopardized in Con- 


gress. 

The City Council should go on record Mon- 
day backing the programs authorized by the 
Charlotte Area Fund and urging their con- 
tinuation. The Mayor's Community Rela- 
tions Committee could well do the same, 
streasing that it is the duty of both political 
parties to furnish help and hope for those 
who suffer because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity in many years of life. 

One thing Charlotte dare not be guilty 
of is allowing the poor and disadvantaged 
to conclude that this city didn’t really care 
after all when the opportunity came to in- 
vest more than lip service in their behalf. 


Indonesian Newspaper Says: United 
States, Do Not Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKTI. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial by a noted columnist advocated 
withdrawal from the perimeter of Asia 
to positions we fought so hard to defend 
some 25 years ago. I am pleased to note 
that a recent editorial in Djakarta, In- 
donesia, not only offers an Asian rebuttal 
to this thesis, but states that the U.S. 
forces in Vietnam and the South China 
Sea, “apart from being a deterrent to 
Communist attacks, are a shield against 
the Chinese People’s Republic’s expan- 
sion to Southeast Asia.” 

I offer for the Recorp an editorial 
from the Djakarta, Djakarta, Indonesia, 
November 1, 1967: 

[From the Djakarta, Djakarta, Indonesia, 
Nov. 1, 1967] 
Ir JOHNSON Accepts LippMann’s SUGGESTION 

The US had better withdraw from Vietnam 
and move its military bases to Australia and 
New Zealand. This would be very profitable 
and may produce good effects. It would not 
only end the war in Vietnam but also elimi- 
nate the contingency of war with Communist 
China. 

That was the idea proposed by the well- 
known columnist, Walter Lippmann, writing 
in the International Herald Tribune of Octo- 
ber 23. 

As an American citizen it is apparent that 
Walter Lippmann based his suggestion on the 
interests of his own country. It is well for us 
to write on this idea and consider the interest 
of our country in particular and that of 
Southeast Asia in general. 

Regardless of attitudes that are in favor 
or against the war in Vietnam, one thing is 
evident and that is that not a small number 
of US military land, sea and air forces is 
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stationed in Vietnam and the South China 
Sea, Apart from being a deterrent to Com- 
munist attacks, they are a shield against the 
CPR's expansion to Southeast Asia. If the 
Vietnam war were ended, and US military 
forces withdrawn to Australia and New 
Zealand, it would be very easy for the CPR 
to continue its aggression and expansion to 
the south. This is not an illusion or a night- 
mare, but an assumption based on convic- 
tion, bearing in mind the CPR's subversion 
and political guerrilla activities In Southeast 
Asia as, for instance, on the border of Thai- 
land and Malaysia, the PGRS in Sarawak, the 
Khmer gang in Burma, and the Hukbalahap 
in the Philippines, and the still potentially 
strong remnants of the Pki/Gestapu in 
Indonesia. 

Another consequence of the suggested 
transfer of US troops is that Southeast Asia 
would find itself squeezed between the two 
big powers, the CPR and the US. Should a big 
war break out between the CPR and the US, 
all Southeast Asia and Indonesia in particu- 
lar would be transformed into a battlefield. It 
is highly probable that each of the Southeast 
Asian countries would subsequently find it 
hard not to commit itself to either of the 
contending sides. The country so committed 
would then split into two or more “states,” 
one turning Communist and the other, or 
others, non-Communist, just like Korea, Ger- 
many and Vietnam. Considering the present 
situation, however, it is very likely that the 
greatest part of Southeast Asia would fall into 
Communist clutches. 

Our „conclusion is that acceptance of 
Lippmann's suggestion by Mr. Johnson would 
not bring such favorable results to the US as 
estimated by Lippmann. On the contrary, it 
might result in greater loss, even a fatal set- 
back to US interests in Southeast Asia. 

The better tactic for the US, in our opin- 
ion, is not to retreat to the south. It would 
be more profitable to conduct peace talks 
with Hanol, followed by close cooperation 
with Asian countries to halt Communist ex- 
pansion. This is easy to accomplish provided 
the US is willing to transfer its billion-dollar 
expenditures in Vietnam to economic devel- 
opment projects in the Asian countries. 
Strong and prosperous Asian countries can 
afford to help the US check and obliterate 
communism in Southeast Asia. 


Francis Vandeveer Kughler and the Arts 
and Humanities 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Francis Vandeveer Kughler, a president 
of the Salmagundi Club, an outstanding 
group interested in the arts and humani- 
ties in my district, testified on August 15, 
1967, before the Special Subcommittee on 
Arts and Humanities of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the United States, 90th Congress, first 
session, on S. 2061 to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties Act of 1965. 

His testimony appears at page 455 of 
the hearings. 

I am pleased to bring his testimony to 
the attention of my colleagues, because 
it presents for consideration some sage 
advice on the program. 

The testimony follows: 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANCIS VANDEVEER 
KUGHLER, AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTER AND 
Muratist, New Tonk. N.Y, 


(Norx.— The following statement was sub- 
mitted by Francis Vandeveer Kughler, Ameri- 
can portrait painter and muralist. Mr. 
Kughler was President of the Salmagundl 
Club of New York City, the oldest profes- 
sional art club in the world, from 1964 to 
1966. From 1951 to 1954 he was President of 
the Artists Fellowship, Inc. During his Presi- 
dency of the Salmagundi Club, Mr. Kughler 
headed the United States Navy's Civilian Art 
Program (NACAL). His works is represented 
in museums here and abroad. In 1954 he was 
commissioned to paint fourteen large murals 
for the Institute of Government, Knapp 
Building, at the University of North Carolina. 
He has been commissioned by the Associated 
Press to paint portraits of thelr war corre- 
spondents killed in action, Mr. Kughler is 
also a member of the National Arts Club, and 
has judged art shows throughout the coun- 
try. He is President of the Hotel Des Artistes, 
at which he has his studio.) 

I would like to thank this Committee and 
its Chairman, Senator Claiborne Pell, for this 
opportunity to express my views on this mat- 
ter of vital national interest. 

May I state, first of all, that the case for to- 
day's traditional artist has been made most 
ably by the Council of American Art Societies 
and by its spokesmen. Michael Werboff and 
Prank C. Wright. The Council of American 
Art Societies is a most reputable group which 
speaks for a great many artists. I know from 
experience that this is so, for about five years 
ago I was asked to be an officer of their or- 
ganization but had to decline because of my 
duties as President of the Salmagundi Club. 

For this record I speak only for myself, al- 
though I believe that thousands of artists 
and many art collectors, museum directors, 
and a vast majority of the general public 
share my views. 

It is indeed a worthy cause to encourage 
artists to attain their highest expression. It 
is, therefore, one that demands the most 
serious consideration. Many mature artists, as 
well as young ones, are sorely in need of as- 
sistance. Who should get that assistance is 
naturally a bone of contention. To get to the 
root of the fundamental problems which you 
must face, I would like to first go into cer- 
tain aspects which must concern every artist 
in a visual medium from the very beginning 
of his career. It is only by understanding 
these that one can go into the practical 
aspects of the grants, themselves. 

It has been said that much of the so called 
“modern art” today is disordered in character 
because it expressed a disordered state of the 
world. It is certainly obvious to this distin- 
guished group that disorder and chaos in art 
is never an expression of anything, 

Art is essentially the highest expression of 
the senses. For that very reason, every art 
work, no matter what field, must essentially 
combine both order and sensual quality. 
Neither can be absent in any fine art 
expression. 

It should be noted that the basic confilct 
in visual art, over the generations, comes not 
from transient and superficial causes, but 
from the elemental fact that each artist must 
decide technically, what degree of form or 
light he will express on his canvas. What the 
painter knows from the experience of his 
tactile sense and what he sees with his eyes, 
are continually in conflict. An artist, there- 
fore, must be soundly grounded to deal with 
this fundamental problem. He must know 
the elements of his technique just as every 
writer must know the alphabet. A young art- 
ist who hopes to attain a shortcut to success 
by following the popular mode of the moment. 
is without the background of knowledge to 
crystallize his own personal vision. He is com- 
mitting intellectual suicide. 

Sincerity and knowledge is absolutely es- 
sential to the creation of fine art. Getting 
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rich quick by pandering to the fashion of 
the moment has become the keynote of our 
times. This attitude is fostered by individu- 
ais and organizations concerned primarily 
with promoting what is commercial, and, 
therefore, profitable. 

The National Endowment of the Arts has, 
since its inception two years ago, had a pro- 
gram of grants to encourage artists In vari- 
ous fields, 

It is my understanding that $300,000 is be- 
ing allocated in the field of graphic arts, in 
the form of sixty, 65000 grants. These, I be- 
lieve, are being given to encourage promising 
Painters and sculptors who are in need of 
financial support to continue working in 
their particular field, It is also my further 
understanding that the great majority of the 
money allocated is going to so called ‘modern 
artists’ rather than representational artists. 

One of the reasons given for the dispro- 
portion in the amount is that modern art is 
what is being shown and sold in the New 
York art galleries. It is, therefore, the field 
that more young artists want to go into. The 
National Endowment may feel that, because 
of this, it should consider giving grants to 
artists who are interested in a field which 
will be commercially profitable, as the artist 
Matures, If this is the case then it is tanta- 
mount to saying that the Government should 
Support what is most commercial and not 
What is most artistic. It is making the mar- 
Ket place the arbiter for what is art and the 
Government the funnel through which mon- 
ey and encouragement may be poured to per- 
petuate that marketplace. This, even though 
the public may not agree with the com- 
Modity being sold and despite the fact that 
time may well prove that commodity to be 
of little lasting importance. That the paint- 
ing an artist produces will be saleable should 
never be the reason for Federal funds to be 
given as a grant. Only the true worth of the 
artist should determine this, and judges who 
represent all areas of the art world should 
be the arbiters of what grants to give, to 
whom. 

It is, therefore, my contention that the 
greatest of care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of Judges to see that they truly repre- 
Sent a cross-section of sincere art. 

Certainly I see no reason that so called 
Modern artists should not be represented. 
Only do I ask that representational artists 
Teceive the same consideration. 

At the present time three judges have the 
task of deciding who shall be the recipients 
Of sixty grants. This is a large order for such 
& small panel. It is my feeling that the num- 
ber of judges should be increased to five and 
Also that established professional artists of 
Tealistic visual approach, be well represented 
on the jury. 

I further recommend that the National 
Endowment of the Arts advertise and pub- 
Ucize Its grants in all established art socie- 
ties and groups. These may be found listed 
in such books as Who's Who In Art, In this 
Way the greatest number of artists, of all 
persuasions, will be made aware of these 
Brants and have an opportunity to apply for 
them. 

These grants should not be allowed to be- 
Come the personal property of a small group 
ot men with fixed ideas as to what consti- 
tutes fine art. This is the very way to throt- 
Ue free expression. 

In many ways the intellectual security of 
& nation can be threatened by a controlled 
or subsidized art. Giving grants to what hap- 
Pens to be momentarily popular to art deal- 
ers is insideous government intervention in 
the true flow of a nation’s art spirit, It en- 
Courages the artist to compromise his art 
Principles and stifies the initiative of men 
Who are soundly oriented to the enduring in 
their field of endeavor. 

Mr. Michael Werboff, who is an artist of 
dutstanding integrity and accomplishment, 
Should be complimented on taking the pub- 
lic stand that he has, for the benefit of the 
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arts. Let me assure this Committee that 
there are thousands of other working artists 
who feel as he, and I, do, about the art prin- 
ciple. Many millions of the art loving and 
buying public share these same feelings de- 
spite high pressure salesmanship and ex- 
ploitation of the wierd and the unsound. 

Let us not mistake eccentricity for origi- 
nality. Representational art may seem to 
some to be “old fashioned” because it has 
been around for a long time. But, tt is in 
good company. Things that stand the test 
of time are those that are nobly inspired and 
motivated, and their worth recognized by 
the generations. 

May I thank this Committee again for the 
honor it has bestowed on me in allowing me 
to appear before them to express my views 
on art. 


A Thoughtful and Enlightened Approach 
to the Problems of Administering Our 
Foreign Policy 


SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the Committee on 
Career Principles of the American For- 
eign Service Association for its very 
thoughtful and indeed exciting interim 
report on the organization of our foreign 
service community. 

In submitting this report, the commit- 
tee has rendered significant public sery- 
ice. This service can be augmented as 
the committee pursues its work and gives 
us the benefit of its further findings and 
recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, which I have the honor to chair, 
has devoted considerable effort to the 
study of the complex processes of our 
foreign policy. 

We have sought to improve the effi- 
ciency and the effectiveness of our for- 
eign policy undertakings. 

The Committee on Career Principles of 
the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion obviously shares these objectives. At 
the same time, its findings and recom- 
mendations on such subjects as policy 
planning, allocation of resources, and 
information handling in foreign policy 
closely parallel our subcommittee’s views 
on these issues, outlined in our reports 
on “Ideological Operations and Foreign 
Policy,” “Modern Communications and 
Foreign Policy,” “Behavioral Sciences 
and National Security,” and others. 

Mr. Speaker, I note that the text of 
the interim report of the committee on 
career principles is already in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I commend it heartily 
to the attention of the membership of 
this body and I again congratulate the 
committee for this auspicious beginning 
of a project which can prove of great im- 
portance to our entire Nation. 

The report follows: 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

CAREER PRINCIPLES 

(Norx.— The Board of Directors has au- 

thorized the printing of this supplement to 
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the November issue of the FOREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL. The supplement contains, princi- 
pally, the interim report of the Committee 
on Career Principles. The membership is 
urged to consider this report, which the 
Board of Directors considers the most im- 
portant document to have come before the 
Association in many years, with care and 
imagination. 

(Since events may require that the Asso- 
ciation take positions on one or more of the 
issues raised therein, members are urged to 
make known to the Association their views 
and suggestions—both on the general prin- 
ciples, established in the report and on the 
Specific topics on which the Committee is 
about to embark. 

(Communications on this subject should be 
addressed to the Career Principles Commit- 
tee in care of the Association.) 


LANNON WALKER, Esquire, 

Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
American Foreign Service Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

On behalf of the Association’s 1967 Career 
Principles Committee, I transmit to the 
Board of Directors a report of the main find- 
ings and tentative conciusions of the studies 
we have undertaken during the year. 

This interim report summarizes our pres- 
ent thinking on general propositions and first 
principles. These are not specific proposals 
for organizational change but postulates 
concerning the identity and structure of a 
foreign affairs community organization and 
a personnel system that might best be suited 
to foreseeable needs. While some of us have 
reservations about one or more of them, there 
was a surprising Committee consensus on 
what the future might—and should—bring. 
We believe these propositions and principles 
deserve careful consideration within the 
Association. 

We have found, in preparing this report, 
that our discussions have led us to accept 
most of the broad principles and many of 
the specific proposals which characterized, 
among others, the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, the program of Wristonization begun 
in the mid-1950s, the Herter Report of 1963 
and the Hays Bill of 1965, They have also led 
us to a better awareness of the problems of 
shepherding proposed changes through the 
executive and legislative machinery—much 
less of gaining their acceptance by those af- 
fected. While the membership of the Com- 
mittee has been greatly enlarged this year, 
we believe it most important in this connec- 
tion, that the membership of the Associa- 
tion be involved as actively as may be pos- 
sible in discussing the content and implica- 
tions of our report. 

I. THE YEAR'S AIM 


As the 1967 Committee began its work, 
there were portents of change in the air. 
There were debates Internal to the Foreign 
Service on present role and future purpose. 
There were stirrings elsewhere in the Execu- 
tive Branch on new forms of reorganization 
and amalgamation. There were intimations 
from the Congress that the time might have 
come again to study the larger question of 
how the foreign affairs of the United States 
should be organized and conducted. 

There were also strong views inside the 
Committee that the Association should be 
in position to make recommendations of its 
own in these matters or to participate in the 
shaping of proposals that others might ad- 
vance. And there were subsequent informal 
indications that senior officers in the Depart- 
ment would welcome Association views. 

So the Committee set itself a large and 
basic task, realizing that the product of a 
year’s work could at best be only the end of 
a beginning. Two sentences from one of its 
earliest working papers defined its aim: 

“The fundamental question to be consid- 
ered is how the foreign affairs of the United 
States can best be and conducted - 
consistent with NSAM-341 and various other 
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directives related to the pre-eminent author- 
ity and responsibility of the Secretary of 
State. . [The Committee] believes that 
the psychological moment is at hand for a 
reexamination of the role of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service in the over- 
all ‘foreign affairs community’ and the struc- 
ture and organization of the career service or 
services required to carry out that role.“ 


II. EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT AND INTERNAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


The Committee began its work by attempt- 
ing to make some general statements about 
the environment in which foreign affairs 
might be conducted in the 1970s. The as- 
sumptions we derived are not startling. The 
main ones, included here, set a framework 
for much of what follows and helped shape 
many of our conclusions about first princi- 
ples: 

1. The central process of dealing with pow- 
er and influencing the relations of states will 
remain. The problems will become increas- 
ingly complex and technical. Risks of nu- 
clear proliferation, threats of rural insurg- 
ency, equations of food/population and de- 
velopment, decrease in psychological distance 
and reaction time between nations, and the 
impulse of a growing number of problems 
to require solutions which violate traditional 
geographic boundaries are a few of the 
parameters. 

2. US responsibilities as a world power 
will not substantially diminish but the exer- 
cise of its authority will be more circum- 
scribed by domestic and international con- 
straints. f 

3. There will almost certainly be a greater 
number of independent players abroad and 
a larger number of agencies and institutions 
active in foreign affairs at home. 

4. National resources available for foreign 
affairs will be scarce relative to demands. 
Claims on available resources inside our 
society will be more competitive. 

5. Throughout the foreign affairs commu- 
nity, there will be requirements for wider 
ranges of functional competence and more 
advanced planning and programing tools to 
deal with instability in the world order, in- 
creasing scientific and technological infor- 
mation, and more rapid and more frequent 
national interactions. 

6. In interagency matters, there will be 
more emphasis on integrated overseas pro- 
grams, rapid response capabilities, and con- 
tingency planning. This emphasis will be 
reinforced by increasing demands upon the 
energies of the President and the Secretary 
of State and further centralization of re- 
sponsibility at the Presidential level. 

7. For the Department of State, new re- 
quirements will be levied for interagency 
leadership and coordination in the tasks of_ 
developing more orderly and lucid objectives, 
more rational allocations of resources, and 
more effective policy audits of the use of 
available assets. 

8. Demand for sophisticated leadership in 
foreign affairs will grow. Supply of special 
skills required to deal effectively with foreign 
power structures will remain short. 


II. A SET OF GENERAL PROPOSITIONS AND FIRST 
PRINCIPLES 


1. Those who do not recall the past are 
condemned to repeat it. This was perhaps 
the basic conclusion which emerged from our 
review of reform movements in the US for- 
eign affairs community since the end of 
World War I. There were some in the Com- 
mittee who drew a corollary: those who 
recoil from the future are likely to regress in 
the present. 

2. The Department of State has primary 
responsibility for direction and coordination 
of the overseas activities of the US Govern- 
ment. The Committee found no persuasive 
arguments for a sweeping reorganization of 
the Executive Branch, It was not impressed 
by the case for an omnibus Department of 
Foreign Affairs, It believes that the 
ment of State will almost certainly share for- 
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eign affairs functions in the 1970s with a 
growing number of agencies, institutions, 
and individuals—if it continues to develop 
the role envisioned in NSAM 341. 

3. The authority of the Secretary of State 
and the Chief of Mission are the central 
elements in foreign affairs community ar- 
chitecture. Nothing in the Committee's view 
of the period ahead suggested that the role 
and function of either would or should sub- 
stantially alter in the 1970s. The new vigor 
being given the SIG/IRG concept in Wash- 
ington and the continuing validity of the 
Country Team concept in the fleld seemed to 
us to mark the right forward movement. 
But both the Secretary and the Chief of 
Mission will need to be supported by greater 
use of managerial tools, more subtle and 
pertinent planning mechanisms, more so- 
phisticated techniques of coordination, 
greatly increased technical skills among per- 
sonnel, and qualitatively different ways of 
handling information, A few illustrations 
follow. 

a, The planning function ls now both too 
close to, and too removed from, operations: 
too close because so much of policy is made 
on an ad hoc basis in response to emergent 
and volatile situations and too removed, be- 
cause planning institutions are not sufi- 
ciently related to operational concerns. As 
operations must increasingly be disciplined 
by well-defined and communicated objec- 
tives, so the policy-making mechanisms 
must be related more directly to the im- 
Peratives and deadlines of operational ur- 
gencies. If the SIG/IRG structure is the 
crucial element in the foreign affairs deci- 
sion-making system, then it may be that 
both the SIG and the IRG should be sup- 
ported by small but skilled analytical staffs 
drawing on resources now available in INR, 
the Bureau of Economic Affairs, the Policy 
Planning Council and other agencies in for- 
eign affairs. 

b. The budgetary process is now not sys- 
tematically related to national policy objec- 
tives. There is only the loosest and most 
inefficient mechanism for the allocation of 
increasingly scarce resources across a widen- 
ing range of critical problems. The Commit- 
tee believes that some form of program 
budgeting (which is not simply administra- 
tive gimcrackery) is essential to the rational 
conduct of foreign affairs and indispensable 
to the discharge of the Department of 
State's responsibilities under NSAM 341. 

c. Information-handling is a much neg- 
lected area, Better coordination of policies 
requires as a minimum a common data base 
among participating agencies. The agencies 
in foreign affairs are already late in automat- 
ing thelr information-handling facilities and 
have not yet begun to attack the related and 
even more fundamental problem of deciding 
what information is relevant to their tasks. 

4. Policy-making is a centralized func- 
tion; operational control a decentralized re- 
sponsibility. In the Committee's view, these 
considerations strengthen the case for a pro- 
gramming system for foreign affairs—with 
the regional Assistant Secretaries as the 
pivotal’ offices for the integration of policy, 
programs and resources, In the field the role 
and the responsibility of the Chief of Mis- 
sion should be extended and staffed to pro- 
vide a strong link between policy planning 
and budget execution. The mission abroad 
should be expected to participate in a better 
definition and audit of US objectives in the 
country to which it Is accredited. In Wash- 
ington, the role and function of the Office of 
Country Director needs new attention, sub- 
stantial upgrading, and broader interagency 
representatlon—as the basic support ele- 
ment of the IRGs and as the primary or- 
ganizational equivalent in Washington of 
the Country Team in the fleld. 

5. The foreign affairs community in the 
19703 should ideally be able to satisfy most 
of its personnel needs by recruitment at 
junior levels and promotion from within but 
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tt must remain open to regulated entry from 
the outside at all levels. 

While the Committee is deeply committed 
to the concept of a career foreign service, it 
believes the demands of the 1970s will require 
increasing numbers of professional and tech- 
nical personnel from outside, The Committee 
Sees no reason to blink this fact. 

The public interest in seeking and finding 
the best man for each job will remain for the 
agencies in foreign affairs the overriding con- 
sideration of any durable personnel system— 
whatever the competitive claims of career 
mobility or security. And we doubt that the 
Department of State can perform its in- 
dispensable functions of interagency leader- 
ship and coordination without enlisting—by 
TDYs exchange tours, or regulated lateral 
entry—larger numbers of qualified personnel 
from other departments and agencies. 

We think certain innovations or extensions 
of present practice deserve new attention. A 
few follow: 

a. An Increasing use of professionals de- 
talled from other actual or potential foreign 
services, such as those of the Departments 
of Agriculture or Treasury, seems to us to 
present few structural problems. We think 
the principle should be strengthened, how- 
ever, that experts seconded to missions 
abroad—from whatever agency—report to 
the Ambassador and through him to the 
Secretary of State and their parent agenctes. 
This was the solution devised by the Plowden 
Commission in its reform of the British for- 
elgn services, and it appears to have worked 
well in practice. 

b. A good deal of the hostility and fear 
aroused by temporary appointments to a 
career service—and some of the abuses of the 
reserve category—might be avoided by more 
extensive use of the contracting mechanism 
for the employment of scarce or temporary 
skills. Both AID and USIA seem considerably 
ahead of the Department of State in this 
respect. 

c. Not the least of the causes of what has 
been called “organizational ineffectiveness” 
has been the closed nature of the foreign 
services. One can argue that the value of, for 
example, the Rand Corporation to the United 
States Air Force was less the research per- 
formed than the exchange of ideas and people 
back and forth between the bureaucracy and 
a more contemplative environment. The 
foreign services have no Rand Corporation, 
have tended to be isolated from outsiders 
with new or unorthdox Ideas, and have 
wished (or been obliged) to maintain a guild- 
like structure out of keeping with the newer 
methodologies in foreign affairs. Our ability 
to recognize and reverse this process may be 
more indicative of our capacities to deal 
with the problems of the future than any- 
thing else we might do. 

6. Present distinctions between “general- 
ists” and “specialists” (whether functional 
or language and area) and between “line” 

and “staff” are increasingly obsolescent, Our 
discussions led us to suggest that more sig- 
nificant distinctions might be made among 
those in foreign service (a) whose role is to 
deal directly with foreign power structures, 
(b) whose role is primarily to analyze and 
interpret those power structures, and (c) 
whose role is to provide staff support or tech- 
nical assistance. This distinction may have 
releyance for a reconsideration of present 
recruiting techniques and the cxamination 
process, Beyond entry criteria, it cuts across 
existing agency boundaries and may further 
reinforce the arguments in favor of broaden- 
ing the selection and promotion base at all 
levels. Our attempts to define the older terms 
led only to the conclusion that the best 
“generalist” is likely to have the depth of 
training and the analytical capacities that 
characterize the specialist“ plus the ability 
to deal effectively with people and operate 
systematically in policy terms. 

7. The problem of senior officer over-supply 
has far too long been regarded too nega- 
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tively. Too much of the discussion of this 
question has concentrated on the construc- 
tion of freer exit systems for what has been 
regarded as a temporary post-Wristonization 
Phenomenon that hardened promotion ar- 
terles throughout the system, There is a good 
deal to be sald for the encouragement of 
voluntary early retirement—just as there is 
need for an honorable and recognized career 
goal within technical or functional fields 
short of the DCM level. 

But we doubt that senior congestion 18 
short-term. We think it more likely an in- 
herent and persisting characteristic of the 
1970s, We are reluctant. to conclude that a 
superabundance of senior officers—short of 
retirement age but with a foreign affairs ex- 
perience upwards of 20 years—should be 
viewed as either a national disaster or an 
institutional embarrassment. These officers 
may in fact be an under-exploited asset of 
considerable importance, 

We think the possibility deserves new ex- 
plorations. And, just as we suggest that per- 
sonnel systems in foreign affairs be more 
open, so we urge the wider use of senior 
Officers on tours outside—in detalls to other 
federal, state, and local agencies; to foreign 
policy associations or research institutions; 
to universities and staff colleges. The gains 
to foreign service, to our public relations, and 
to the officers concerned seem to us worth 
testing. 

8. “The Foreign Service of the United 
States” remains the goal. It was formulated 
as a first principle in the Rogers Act of 1924. 
It was reaffirmed in the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. On both occasions it was strongly 
supported by the Poreign Service officer corps. 
It has not yet been achieved. 

The Committee generally and strongly 
favors the type of integration which would 
ultimately produce—from the several prin- 
cipal foreign services now extant— The For- 
eign Service of the United States.” It con- 
siders recent proposals to bring certain AID 
employees under the Foreign Service Retire- 
ment Plan and to establish a career service 
for the USIA steps in the right direction, It 
believes the three principal foreign services 
should move more rapidly and energetically 
to eliminate superficial and artificial dis- 
tinctions among the de facto career services 
and to achieve the longer term goal of effec- 
tive integration of the foreign services of the 
Department of State, AID and USIA. 

To the Committee, the case for this finding 
rests on (a) reducing the more obvious in- 
efficiencies, inequalities, and frictions in- 
herent in the present separation of career 
personnel systems; (b) broadening the career 
base from which senior officers—and those 
at other levels—can be selected for program. 
direction responsibilities; and (c) making 
the foreign services a more flexible and dy- 
namic instrument at the disposal of the 
President and the Secretary of State. 

In reinstating The Foreign Service of the 
United States” as the ultimate goal, it is 
important that the Committee's concept of 
integration be understood. We do not propose 
4 single service without distinctions between 
kinds of skills or levels of responsibility. We 
do believe that the public interest requires 
a foreign service separate from a civil service. 
The Foreign Service's distinguishing ele- 
ments—rank-in-man, operational effective- 
ness abroad, and world-wide availability will 
be no less indispensable to the pursuit of 
national purpose in the 1970s.. We also be- 
lieve, however: 

a. that a given levels of skill or respon- 
sibility there are more similarities than dif- 
ferences across the boundaries of agencies 
which operate overseas; 

b. that the extent of “commonality” 
should be thoroughly explored; and 

c. that a start should now be made by 
establishing common standards of recruit- 
ment, promotion, and assignment for com- 
parable levels of skill and responsibility. 

In its own discussions the Committee has 
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referred to these concepts as “commonality” 
within the foreign services. We consider 
there are now practical limits to the process 
of integration, but we believe that the 
elements of commonality should be pressed 
as far as they can logically be carried. We 
have no doubt that the personal and intel- 
lectual standards of the Foreign Service offi- 
cer corps will make this process easier to ac- 
complish. We believe that officers of com- 
parable abiilty and background in the other 
services can help us take these further steps 
in the transition to "The Foreign Service of 
the United States.” 
Iv. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Almost a Foreign Service generation ago, 
those who had entered the Service before 
World War II were confronted with some- 
thing akin to the present Service crisis of 
identity, role, and purpose in a rapidly 
changing external environment. That period 
of ferment and creativity Inside the ad- 
ministration led to the formulation of many 
of the concepts of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946. Today the problems if not entirely dis- 
smilar, involve, in much greater degree, not 
the Foreign Service alone but the foreign 
affairs community. 

In summarizing its work to date, the Com- 
mittee hopes that it has rescued from the 
past a number of ideas which have relevance 
for the future—and may have formulated a 
few suggestions of its own for more effective 
planning, coordination, and budgetnig in 
the foreign affairs process at home and 
abroad. 

We believe that the case for sweeping re- 
organization of the foreign affairs com- 
munity is less persuasive than getting on 
with the significant improvements that are 
possible in the present system. We think the 
Association can and should play an active 
role in considering and proposing these im- 
provements. None have greater stake in fore- 
seeable changes than its members, and few 
can make as substantial Inputs to the con- 
sideration of these fundamental problems of 
organization. 

The Committee intends shortly to present 
to the Board a more detailed study of the 
operational implications of the foreign af- 
fairs environment anticipated over the next 
decade. The Committee believes that it is 
now in position to develop its general 
propositions and principles into specific rec- 
ommendations for the consideration of the 
Board and the membership of the Associa- 
tion on: 

The uses of “commonality” for a more 
effective integration of the several foreign 
service personnel systems; 

Implications in newer distinctions among 
foreign affairs functions for recruitment, ex- 
amination, assignment and training: 

Future organization of the foreign affairs 
community and its planning and coordina- 
tion requirements; 

Applications of programing techniques and 
information handling systems in foreign 
affairs. 

The Committee recommends that the Board 
approve the general directions it has taken, 
direct it to continue on these lines, and indi- 
cate the priorities the Board attaches to the 
tasks outlined above. 

WILLIAM LEONHART, 
Chairman. 

The following people participated in the 
work of the Committee during February-Oc- 
tober 1967, although not all of those listed 
were still active when this report was pre- 
pared: 


William Leonhart. Charles W. Bray III 
Chairman Gerald S. Bushnell 

Outerbridge Horsey, Frederic L. Chapin 
Vice Chairman R. T. Curran (USIA) 

Richard W. Aherne Curtis Cutter 

M. R. Barnebey Morris Draper 

Adrain A. Basora Robert Duemling 

William Belton John E. Harr 
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Norris Haselton (Ret.) Willlam Sherman 
Thomas J. Hirschfeld Richard L. Sneider 
William E. Knight Peter Tarnoſt 
Charles Nelson (AID). Sheldon Vance 
W. Haven North (AID) Carol Westenhoefer 
Mary Olmstead Frank 8. Wile 
Hewson Ryan (USIA) Larry Williamson 
Ocrosrr 14, 1967. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: On behalf of the 
Board of Directors, I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of the interim report submitted by 
the Association's Career Principles Commit- 
tee. 
‘The Board has had an opportunity to con- 
sider and discuss the report, and has asked 
me to convey to you Our warmest congratu- 
lations for a job well-done. We believe your 
report constitutes a milestone in the Associa- 
tion's history; for the first time, the Career 
Principles Committee has devoted its atten- 
tion to the largest and most pressing issues 
now facing the foreign affairs community. 
The Committee's statement of “first prin- 
ciples” is lucid and forward-looking. I hope 
that it will stimulate the kind of discussion 
among our membership which will enable 
the Board of Directors to take a reasoned 
and reasonable position on these important 
issues. 

The Board has asked me to inform you 
that it approves the specific projects. recom- 
mended by the Committee at the end of its 
report. We hope that these supplementary 
reports will be available to the membership 
shortly after the first of the coming year. 

Our warmest thanks to you personally and 
to the members of your Committee. - 

Sincerely, 
LANNON WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board, 


A Soldier’s Honesty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, my heart 
was filled with pride when I read the 
following story written by my good 
friend, Herman Robinson, for the John- 
son City, Tenn., Press-Chronicle. 


If Chester Salyers is representative of 
the young men who serve in our Armed 
Forces, and I am sure he is, then, Ameri- 
ca has nothing to fear. We will survive: 

While this story is in some ways 
humorous, it points out so clearly the un- 
swerving honesty of this young soldier, 
and I want to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD: 

TURNED SELF IN: Area SOLDIER, BOUND FOR 
VIETNAM, KLS Wrong Drer, WII. Now 
Hunt WITH JUDGE 

(By Herman Robinson) 

ELIZABETETON.—A young Kingsport sol- 
dier who was fined for a game-law violation 
has found a hunting companion—the judge! 

The soldier, Chester Brown Salyers Jr., 
appeared in General Sessions Court yesterday 
to face a charge of recklessness resulting in 
the killing of a doe deer. 

Judge Arden Hill assessed young Salyers 
with the minimum fine of $25 and costs. The 
judge suspended $10 bringing the total to 
$28.75. 

Salyers is home on a 30-day leave from the 
Army before reporting to Vietnam. He likes 
to hunt and was in the Laurel Fork Manage- 
ment area Monday deer hunting when he 
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saw a buck run behind some underbrush 
and when the animal appeared on the op- 
posite side, he shot. 

Instead of it being the buck, he 
it as a doe after he had shot and crippled 
it. 

He told the judge he went ahead and killed 
the deer after he had crippled it, then 
brought it to the station and told the con- 
servation officer what he had done. 

The conservation officer cited him to court. 
Salyers brought the deer to the county jail 
where it was cooked and fed to the prisoners. 

Judge Hill told the soldier, “I am going 
to let you pay about what it cost to replace 
the deer because the fine from the game 
violation goes to the Game and Fish Com- 
mission.” 

Salyers replied, “That’s okay, Judge. I just 
made a mistake and you have to do your 
duty.” 

But when the judge found out~Salyers 
would have to serve time in jail in Meu of 
his fine, Judge Hill then gave the youth per- 
mission to send the fine back to the clerk of 
the court when he reports to his base. 

The boy refused to allow his father to 

pay his fine because he said it was his obli- 
gation and he would lay it out in jail before 
letting someone else take the responsibility.” 

As young Salyers started to depart, Judge 
Hill remarked, That's a fine young man.” 
Then he called to him, “Say, Salyers, are 
you going hunting again?” 

Salyers replied, “Yes, judge, I'm going Sat- 
urday if I can find someone to go with.“ 

The conversation went something like 
this: 

Judge Hill: I'm going Saturday. Would 
you like to go with me? I don't know though, 
since I've had to fine you. 

Salyers: You just did your duty. Yes, judge, 
I'd like to go with you. 

Judge Hill: OK. Where shall we go? 

Salyers: I'd like to go back into the Laurel 
Fork area. I saw a number of deer in the 
flats, but I had to keep moving and didn't 
get a chance at them. 

Judge: Keep moving? What do you mean? 

Salyers: The regulations do not allow you 
to stand in one place. 

Judge: Are you sure? 

Salyers: Yes, judge. That's the regulation. 

Judge: I think you're mistaken, but I'm 
going to find out for sure before we go 
Saturday! 


The Dream We Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Missis- 
sippi is typical of other southern States 
in treating its Negro citizens with respect 
and understanding. Arkansas does the 
same thing. There is a bond of friend- 
ship that has existed and does exist be- 
tween the races. It is mutual, too. 

Paul Harvey’s column, “Our Way of 
Life,” carried a most meaningful letter 
from a taxi driver from Chicago who was 
born and reared in Yazoo City, Miss. The 
article appeared in the Paragould Daily 
Press, Paragould, Ark., and is most in- 
interesting and informative. It is includ- 
ed herewith: 

THE Dream We Lost 
(By Paul Harvey) 

I'm a Negro hack driver in Chicago, home- 
sick for Yazoo City, Miss. 

Paul Harvey hailed my cab the other 
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evening at the airport. He'd been where I'd 
lived, and we got to talking and he asked 
me to write it out. 

I grew up and married in Mississippi. All 
I knew about the world beyond the river was 
what Td learned in school or seen in movies 
or been told by outside preachers who some- 
times came to our church. 

And no matter how poorly the cotton crop 
or how scant the peanuts or how tedious my 
post office job back home, we always had a 
dream to live with. Someday we'd make it 
north, Someday there’d be plenty for us and 
equality for our kids. 

Someday we'd pick up and head north to 
where wages are $5 an hour and everybody 
shares everything together and sits together 
and there's no difference. 

Well, here I am in the Promised Land. 

But wages are not $5 an hour, I average 
$2—hefore deductions, 

In Chicago we got a walk-up in a dingy 
South Side apartment house. The big city 
doesn't segregate you because you're black; 
it segregates you because you're you. 

So I moved from the back of a bus to the 
front of a cab. 

Back home we had a patch of green to play 
on and a patch of blue to breathe in. Weather 
like everybody wants, we had. 

We rarely locked our doors in Yazoo City. 
We were never afraid. Here we lock ourselves 
in and we're still afraid. 

Chicago Negroes don’t get it when I tell 
them how we had better schools and 
churches in the South than here, how poor 
folks down there eat better than most any- 
body up here, how we always had the came- 
lias and azaleas and magnolias in the yard. 

I can't afford flowers now, even one at a 
time. Besides, cut flowers wilt. I don’t blame 
‘em. 

I went home for a family funeral last 
month and the kinfolk still live with the 
dream. I asked them to keep it. Live with 
that dream. Everybody ought to have one 
dream. “Don't wake up,” I said. 

They tell me we got self-respect up here, 
but I don't feel it. 

And our two just out of grade school got 
no creek to fish In and no yard to play in 
and from somewhere they're pickin’ up more 
resentment and ugly hate than I ever remem- 
ber. 

I can't explain to anybody, even my own 
kids, who've never lived with our Southern 
ways about the way white people back home 
call me Jesse“ with more respect than peo- 
ple up here call me Mister.“ 

Why don't I move the family back to the 
South again? We talked about it. 

But Mississippi can’t be the same again. 
We can have the green and the blue again. 
And the good cookin’ and the Mornin’, Jesse, 
how's your family?"—we could return to 
that. 

But we can’t get our dream back; it's gone. 
And that's bad. Everybody ought to have a 
dream. 


America: Greatest Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the furor that was caused in Washing- 
ton some weeks ago by the 35,000 Ameri- 
cans who staged a demonstration against 
our national interess I am especially 
pleased to insert into the Recorp a col- 
umn written in a very personal sense by 
the noted international columnist, 
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Dumitru Danielopol, who is a naturalized 

citizen and whose views are in a context 

which I feel are quite inspiring: 

From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Nov. 
6, 1967 

AmeEnicA: GREATEST COUNTRY—"DELAYED PIL- 

GRIM” ASHAMED OF CURRENT ATTITUDES 

(Evrror’s Norx— Dumitru Dantelopol, for- 
mer Romanian banker and diplomat, refused 
to return to his native country after the 1947 
Paris peace conference. Instead, he came to 
the United States. Here, he reminisces on 20 
years in America and the changes in the 
American spirit.) 

(By Dumitru Danlelopol) 

WASHINGTON.—Twenty years ago today I 
set foot for the first time on American soll. 

On that gray, misty morning New York 
harbor was crowned with low dark clouds, 
The Manhattan skyline was a forbidding 
sight. It looked more like a barrier than a 
gateway to a new life. 

This was not a city I was looking at; it 
was a world, 

And from the deck of the Holland-America 
liner Nieuw Amsterdam it looked foreign, 
cold, ruthless, cruel. 

IMAGE CHANGES 


Then suddenly the image changed. We 
came within sight of the Statue of Liberty 
holding aloft her torch, to: “Your tried, your 
poor, your huddled masses the wretched 
refuse ..."" The statue softened the stark 
reality of the brick and stone skyline. 

New York could not be so tough. How many 
millions like myself had fied Europe's 
troubles to find a new life. 

Suddenly fear and awe gave way to a sense 
of challenge. Those tall buildings seemed 
to say, “Show us what you can do.” 

As I reminisce now 20 years later, I re- 
member, too, the gratitude. Those of us who 
arrived by the thousands after World War II 
were grateful just to be here. 

It never occurred to us to ask for favors. 
We had been granted the greatest of all 
favors: The freedom to try. 

Thirteen years later President John F. 
Kennedy put it all in one sentence: 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, ask what you can do for your country.” 

It wasn't easy, belleve me. We—the “ref- 
use” of World War II and postwar failures— 
were not the usual type of immigrant who 
came to stay and were immediately absorbed.” 

We were political exiles or refugees from 
communism. We were “DP's” (displaced per- 
sons). Often we were resented by our ethnic 
groups, the immigrants of long ago. 

DP“ was not a pleasant term. It described 
a person adrift. 

But we did not accept this. 

“DP doesn’t stand for displaced person,” 
we quipped, “it stands for Delayed Pilgrim,“ 

Today, many of those who arrived with me 
still cling to the hope that one day they can 
go “home.” ' 

Others, like me, have found “home.” We 
have become citizens. We love to be here. 

Those of us who continue to preach against 
communism and totalitarianism do it in the 
hope that we can protect our new home 
against this 20th Century disease. 

It never occurred to us in 1947 but in a few 
short years we would see Americans expecting 
to live on the efforts of others: Refusing jobs 
because they could do better on relief; refus- 
ing to serve their flag, demonstrating against 
their duty elected President. 

NOT OWED LIVING 

It never crossed our minds that anyone 
owed us a living. 

Free speech and the right to dissent were 
two of the riches that America gaye me. I do 
not for one moment challenge the right of 
others to these riches but on this important 
anniversary in my lfe I claim the right to 
speak, too 


For the first time, I'm ashamed of some of 
my fellow Americans, I'm ashamed of the 
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draft-dodger and draft card burner; of the 
youngster who lives in filth and claims to be 
“pure” in spirit; of the puppets who follow 
high-sounding, but often questionable lead- 
ership and go about inciting disturbances, 
sit-ins, riots, civil disobedience and demon- 
Strations; of the self-styled intellectual who 
Wants to bring communism to this country. 

I'm also ashamed of the politicians who 
blind themselves, who apologize for enemies 
of our freedom, who describe the fight for 
freedom as “arrogance of power; of the 
eolumnists who have made defeatism and 
appeasement their credo. 

Certainly America is not perfect. But this 
is a country which has come closer to per- 
fection than any other. 

Impatience with technical, social and ed- 
Uucational shortcomings is fuel for progress. 
But those who preach communism know 
Nothing of progress. 

For many in America, their tragedy is that 
they were born here. They don't realize how 
Much they have to be thankful for. They 
have never experienced the thrill of be- 
coming an American. 

To those who would despair, who would 
capitulate to tyranny, who would renounce 
this heritage, I have only this advice: 

Audi alteram partem; Listen to the other 
Bide. 

Look around you. Look around the world. 

You live in the greatest country man has 
ever put together. 

Be proud of it. 


In Honor of Our Veteraxs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to point out that 
this past weekend we honored our 
country’s veterans in ceremonies around 
the country. But in fact we have con- 
tinually honored our veterans, and right- 
fully so, by materially demonstrating our 
gratitude through the passage of num- 
erous veterans’ benefits measures. 

We know that the entire fabric of 
American life is strengthened by ade- 
Quate veterans’ assistance. Forty-three 
Percent of all Americans are veterans 
and their families. By insuring that such 
an overwhelming portion of our popu- 

tion receives in just one example, ade- 
Quate assistance for resuming educations 
interrupted by the call to arms, we better 
insure that America’s educational ad- 
Vancement is sufficient to support its 
accelerated progress in all fields of hu- 
Man endeavor. 

We in Congress, then, adhere to that 
Most basic duty which from the time of 
the American Revolution has been de- 
fined and is still defined, as caring for 
him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his orphan.” When we perform this 
duty, we are acting on behalf not only 
of veterans, but of all America. 

During the last months of World War 
II, while the Allied armies were pouring 
across the Rhine, Congress added an 
€rtire new dimension to the concept of 
Veterans assistance by enacting the GI 
bill of rights. The bill embodied the 
Novel, and previously unheard of plan of 
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helping veterans readjust to civilian life 
by granting them educational assistance. 
To say that the investment in our veter- 
ans has more than paid for itself is an 
understatement. 

The original cost of the bill was $14.5 
billion, yet in terms of the skills and in- 
creased national income produced by his 
investment, it is estimated that the GI 
bill has paid for itself at the rate of close 
to $1 billion a year. This return comes 
in the form of higher taxes paid by bet- 
ter educated, higher earning veterans. 

Since the enactment of the GI bill, we 
have demonstrated time and again that 
we will not forget the veterans. We dem- 
onstrated this again just a few weeks ago, 
during this present session of Congress 
when we again improved upon the 
original act. At that time we increased 
the amount of educational assistance so 
that it corresponded to the increased 
cost of living. Furthermore, the new law 
just signed by President Johnson pro- 
vides that veterans who return to high 
school, not just those who go to college, 
will receive the assistance. Many of the 
future veterans now entering the service 
have not finished high school. Surely. 
they should not receive less educational 
opportunity simply because they an- 
swered the call to arms at an earlier 
stage of their educational careers. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, this area is but 
one thread in the total fabric we here 
have woven to cover our veterans. We 
must not, and I am sure we will not, for 
one moment forget those who have 
placed their lives on the line in defense 
of their country. 


Industry’s Stake in Equal Job Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the increasingly progressive spirit of the 
American business community is well 
illustrated by a recent address by Mr. 
Courtlandt S. Gross, director and chair- 
man of the finance committee of Cali- 
fornia’s Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Mr. Gross’ excellent speech, entitled, 
“Industry’s Stake In Equal Job Oppor- 
tunity: The Job Ahead” is of special 
interest to Members of Congress because 
it indicates a high degree of sensitivity 
to the problems of urban America, as 
well as a genuine willingness on the part 
of the business community to shoulder a 
share of the burden of responsibility for 
naang adequate solutions to those prob- 
ems. $ 
In outlining some of the features of 
the civic role Mr. Gross envisions for 
U.S. industrial firms, he states: 

I think it is inescapable that one of the 
fundamental solutions to these troubles, as 
well as one of the great social, moral, and 
economic needs of our time, is more job 
opportunities for those who, because of race, 
cultural background, lack of training, lack 
of motivation, or lack of past success, have 
been excluded from any meaningful em- 
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ployment or perhaps have been excluded 
themselves, 


But Mr. Gross warns that full and 
enthusiastic management support is a 
must before our commercial business 
concerns can expect to achieve the de- 
gree of success in helping solve the prob- 
lems of urban America that the times 
require: 

There is, however, one necessary precon- 
dition for success in these programs as in 
others in business, and that is sincere and 
active management support that extends 
down throughout the entire supervisory 
chain and into every nook and cranny of the 
organization. 

I think you know well the power and effec- 
tiveness of such support. This is what makes 
for the success or failure of every program, 
whether it is a Savings Bond drive or a 
United Fund drive or whatever. It is time 
now for management to support Equal Em- 
ployment with the same fervor and the same 
dedication that we support, say, cost control 
or new product development, 


Finally, Mr. Gross looks ahead with a 
healthy optimism to the day when the 
business community will have made a 
substantial contribution toward solving 
“those problems that it is within our 
power to solve.” 

He predicts: 

The historians of the future, I believe, 
looking back on these troubled times, will be 
able to write, And so the American business- 
man of that era, confronted by agonizing 
problems and not always distinguished by a 
talent for public service, rose to new heights 
of responsibility and placed his full efforts 
and resources squarely behind the task of 
securing equal opportunity for all the na- 
tion's people.” 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the entire text of this fine 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point: 

INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN EQUAL Jos OPPORTUNITY: 
THE JOB AHEAD 


(An address by Courtlandt S. Gross, director 
and chairman of the finance committee, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., annual con- 
ference, National Urban League, Portland, 
Oreg., August 22, 1967) 

In the minds of all of us is the sober 
realization that we are met here today in a 
time of troubles—troubles that appear so 
great from the immediacy of our vantage 
point in time that we may be tempted to 
conclude that they threaten not only to undo 
the work that has gone before but even to 
tear apart the fabric of our entire society. 

I think this is too melancholy a view. 
Certainly all of us regard the current rash 
of rioting with horror and certainly none of 
us thinks it will aid the cause of greater 
opportunity for which all responsible men 
strive, 

WE ARE PART OF HISTORY 


But we must remind ourselves that we 
are part of history, not apart from it, and 
history poves that mankind moves forward 
not by a steady, upward progression but by 
a difficult, umeven course, accompanied 
oftentimes by, in the words of Sir Winston 
Churchill, “blood, sweat, and tears.“ It would 
be strange if the civil rights movement did 
not have its own difficulties. always 
seems to come grudgingly and slowly, but it 
does seem to have something of an inevit- 
ability about it that cannot be negated either 
by excesses on the one hand or complacency 
on the other. The waves that pound on the 
shore may command our attention, but un- 
derneath the tide of progress is surely coming 
in, 
All of this is not to excuse the current 
excesses or not to admit that the tide seems 
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unconscionably slow. But it is an effort to 
put into perspective the events of the move- 
ment and to redirect our thinking to the 
basic, long-term work that we must do. 

There is much that must be done by all of 
us. Certainly there is much to be done by 
minority group leaders and communities in 
combatting the lawlessness we are witness- 
Ing. I thik it would be inappropriate for me 
to comment in this area, and indeed I feel 
unqualified to do so. I know only that there 
are good and capable men, some of them 
here today, who have assumed this. respon- 
sibility. 

But I realize, as I am sure all of us here 
do, that they cannot do it alone. They need 
help from all of us, They need evidence of 
vast good will and solid progress to which 
they can point to justify the course of mod- 
eration and their faith in the long but peace- 
ful road to progress. Without such evidence 
their work will be extremely difficult, and 
perhaps impossible. 

BUSINESS MUST HELP 


Much of the help they need must be given 
by businessmen—by me, by you businessmen 
here today, and by businessmen throughout 
our entire nation. 

I know no more than anyone else all the 
causes that lie behind the recent troubles. 
But I think it Is inescapable that one of the 
fundamental solutions to these troubles, as 
well as one of the great social, moral, and 
economic needs of our time, is more job 
opportunities for those we have learned to 
call “disadvantaged"—those who, because 
of race, cultural background, lack of train- 
ing, lack of motivation, or lack of past suc- 
cess have been excluded from any mean- 
ingful employment or perhaps have even 
excluded themselves. 

How far does business responsibility ex- 
tend? How much must we do? 

It seems to me the answers are that our 
responsibility extends much further than 
most of us have thought and that we must 
do much more than we have done so far. 
We have shared in creating the problem, 
we suffer because it exists, and we have 
within our hands one of the keys to its solu- 
tion—the key to greater job opportunity. I 
do not say that we alone have the complete 
solution. But we can help very significantly, 
and there is every reason why we should do 
60. 

MORE RESPONSIBILITY NEEDED 


By this I mean tha we can offer more help 
than many of us, well intentioned as we are, 
have so far found means to extend. We must, 
I think, first strengthen our resolve to as- 
sume an even greater measure of respon- 
sibility than we have so far done. And, hay- 
ing done this, we must then find ways to be 
as ingenious in developing new job oppor- 
tunities as we have been in developing new 
products. As businessmen we justly pride 
ourselves on our Ingenuity. Surely here is an 
area that is crying for ingenuity and in- 
novation. We must be equal to the task 

Just a word on the first suggestion—our 
own attitudes. I know it is always easy for 
us to justify our own attitudes, even while 
decrying those of others. And I know also 
that there is some reason for this justifica- 
tion. Many of us have indeed been making 
sincere and even fruitful efforts. Some of us 
have done much. Now, I think, we must do 
more, 

Now is the time for all of us to do some 
intense soul-searching about the extent and 
depth of our responsibilities and the ade- 
quacy of our involvement to date. You will 
remember that it was said of the French 
Bourbon kings that they had two outstand- 
ing characteristics—they never forgot any- 
thing and they never learned anything—and 
with these remarkable but quite human 
traits they brought down upon themselves 
the French Revolution. j 

I would hope that American businessmen 
are wiser than the Bourbons. We have, I 
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think, some things to forget—old concepts 
of what equal opportunity means, old ideas 
that we have done enough when we have 
simply opened our doors to members of mi- 
nority races, old beliefs that once a disad- 
vantaged employee is hired we can forget 
about him, old misconceptions that tend to 
classify people in stereotypes, old corporate 
policies that look nice on paper but that 
haven't filtered down into the plant, old 
traditions that limit our thinking and blind 
us to the greater possibilities that lie within 
our grasp. 
SOME THINGS TO LEARN 

We have also some things to learn. High 
among them is the fact that. we are facing 
new. conditions posing new questions. Old 
answers will not suffice. We must search for 
new ones, It is a constant business theme, 
reiterated over and over from platforms 
throughout the nation, that we are living in 
a time of change and that we must adapt to 
change or perish. Usually when we repeat 
this earnest message we refer to the tech- 
nological changes that are remaking our mar- 
kets and our organizations, or the managerial 
changes occurring under the impact of tech- 
nology and the computer. 

Equally as important, and perhaps more 
so, are the immense social changes taking 
place in the environment around us, and we 
must recognize these changes no less than 
the others. If we pride ourselves, as we 80 
often do, on our ability to adapt to and 
even initiate technological changes, surely 
we cannot ignore our responsibility to show 
the same concern with and develop the same 
skill in adapting to and even initiating social 
change, 

“WHAT CAN I DO?” 

“Well,” you-say, “this is all very well, and 
I am prepared to make all these adaptations 
and to assume all these newer responsibili- 
ties. But all of this is generalization. What 
specifically can I do?” 

This is the difficult question, and I must 
tell you it is with some humility that I 
approach it. I do not think American indus- 
try has found any final answers yet, and per- 
haps. we have not found very many 
ones. I rather hope that the innovative 
genius of industry will come up with better 
and better ones as we get more deeply in- 
volved, and I am fairly confident that we 
will. Once the commitment is made, once the 
challenge is taken up, answers will follow, It 
has always been so in other fields. I am sure 
it will be so in this one. 

Thus, instead of answering the question, 
“What can we do?“ directly, I will counter 
by a few suggestions, themselves phrased as 
questions, to emphasize my own apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem and 
the inadequacy of the answers. 

Simply stated, the problem facing Ameri- 
can business and industry is to get more 
qualified, underprivileged men and women 
on the payroll in meaningful jobs and to give 
them every assistance in progressing to the 
full extent of their abilities. I say “under- 
privileged" people, and you will understand 
that I am talking chiefly about Negroes be- 
cause they are our most underprivileged 
group, but not exclusively about Negroes be- 
cause there are others who by reason of 
poverty, cultural lag, past records of ill suc- 
cess, and even physical handicaps, must also 
be ranked as underprivileged. And it is with 
these, too, that we must be concerned. 

And now let me pose a few questions that 
I think we in industry must be asking our- 
selves when we consider how to achieve this 
objective. I will concentrate particularly on 
industry rather than on business as a whole 
because it is industry with which I am most 
familiar, and I think this is true of many of 
you here today. But I do not mean by this 
to suggest there is no need for similar or 
other approaches by the large commercial 
concern or the small shopkeeper on the cor- 
ner. Indeed, it is my impression that many 
of the most significant gains can be made 
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by the small businessman who has at least 
the advantage of flexibility over the rest of 
us. 


LET'S CREATE ENTRY JOBS 


Are we doing all we can to create entry 
level jobs? We have for many years tended 
to believe and to accept the idea that new 
technology tends to upgrade our need for 
job skills and that automation is lowering 
needs on the beginning level. And perhaps 
all this is true. I do not doubt the upward 
thrust of technology nor-do I doubt the in- 
creasing need for highly skilled, highly 
trained workers. But must we accept this 
concept entirely? Are there not some jobs 
that can be deskilled, broken down into com- 
ponents, made available as starting posi- 
tions for those with less skill and training? 
Instead of job enrichment, perhaps we should 
be thinking in some areas of job simplifica- 
tion to provide .opportunity to many who 
cannot now ayail themselves of it because 
we demand too much, 

Or perhaps we should take a look at the 
requirements we set up for existing Jobs. Do 
we really need a college graduate—or even a 
high school graduate? Or five or 10 years of 
experience? Perhaps we should take another 
look at our job requirements. Perhaps we 
should re-examine what we really mean by a 
“qualified” person. 

DO WE KNOW WHO IS QUALIFIED? 

As an example of what I mean by re-exam- 
ining our idea of what is meant by quali- 
fied,” let me cite a case that has recently 
come to my attention—and I am sure you can 
match it with hundreds of others. It con- 
cerned a highly competent Negro woman ap- 
plying for a secretarial position. She made 
a tremendous impression on her prospective 
employer—she was attractive, poised, well 
educated, an excellent typist. He was anx- 
ious to hire her when it developed that 
she was weak in shorthand. Reluctantly, he 
decided that she was ineligible because, of 
course, every secretary must measure up to 
certain shorthand standards. It did not mat- 
ter that his own dictation needs were slight 
or he could get by very well for the short 
time it would take her to improve. For all 
practical purposes she was qualified, but not 
in his mind and not on the requisition, 

Another question. Are we doing all we can 
to work within the community, to cooperate 
with all those government agencies —fed- 
eral, state, and local—that are working In the 
field, all the minority group organizations— 
such organizations as Dr, Sullivan's Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization centers and, of 
course, the Urban League—that are seeking 
productive solutions and responsible an- 
swers? Are we associating with other busi- 
nessmen, forming and participating in Man- 
agement Councils such as the ones that now 
exist in Los Angeles and the San Francisco 
Bay area, to place the resources of business 
at the disposal of the community in con- 
structive, job-finding ways? We need the 
help of others no less than they need ours. 

WHAT ABOUT TRAINING? 


Are we doing all we can to make use of 
existing training opportunities and to de- 
velop new ones to help qualify those who are 
truly not qualified? One of the ng 
things we are learning is that there is a 
world of ability and talent among the under- 
privileged—ability that lies dormant because 
of low training or low motivation or, per- 
haps more accurately expressed, no opportu- 
nity to develop it. Must we not now engage 
in scores of imaginative approaches 
to free this ability and put it to use in pro- 
ductive rather than destructive ways? I know 
the task is not easy, but it is possible be- 
cause, in isolated instances, it has been done. 

If you will permit a reference to a corpo- 
ration I know about, Lockheed, 
I should like to tell you that two of our divi- 
sions have experimental programs for train- 
ing the hard-core unemployed—those for 
whom employment opportunities have been 
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Severely limited because of racial or cultural 
background, inadequate education, low mo- 
tivation, or police records, We began devel- 
Oping these programs in the fall of 1966 and 
began them early this year. We restrict our 
recruitment for these programs generally to 
those who have no or an unstable work rec- 
Ord during the last five years, have been 
Unemployed for most of the past year, who 
have a low yearly income, and who are school 
dropouts. In addition, we try to see that at 
least 75 per cent are members of a minority 
race and that at least 25 per cent have police 
Tecords. 
TRAINING THE HARD-CORE 

One of our divisions will train 100 such 
hard-core people this year and next year 
Plans to train 200. Trainees are recruited 
Wit hthe help of the Urban League and other 
Organizations. Those that come to us from 
the Opportunities Industrialization Center 
West are given three weeks of pre-vocational 
training. We put them on the payroll, give 
them a four-weeks training program, and 
then move them into our plant. 

To date 25 have been graduated, 27 are 
in training, and the balance of the 100 re- 
Main to be inducted into the program. Al- 
though the program is still in the beginning 
Phase, results have been good. We have lost 
Only two out of the program, and three of 
the graduates have already been upgraded 
into higher level jobs. Supervisors receiving 
these people have been agreeably surprised, 
and we have had comments like these: Best 
trained and most productive men I have ever 
received," or “These men really want to 
Work. They work hard, and the quality of 
their work is-very good.” 

I do not know that we have any magic 
formula for success. Those who are running 
the program tell me that they think the fact 
that trainees receive pay while in training 
Makes a big difference in their attitude and 
Self-esteem. And, though we try not to set 
them apart as a special group, it is true that 
We do recognize that they may have difficult 
adjustment problems to overcome, and we 

truct our supervision to give them special 
Consideration in helping make these adjust- 
ments. In the early phases of their training 
Or even work experience, for example, at- 
tendance may be a problem because many of 

have never been used to the habit of 
getting to work day after day, and we may 
Rave to work with them patiently in build- 
ing up this habit. 
ATTITUDES CAN BE CHANGED 


This is encouraging, if nothing else. It 
Suggests that much more can be done, not 
Simply with the young but with the more 
Mature. Attitudes, we are finding, are not 
locked in brass but can be altered if we are 
able to find the right tools. Some of those 
tools are patience and understanding and the 
Blow substitution of hope for frustration and 
despair. 

This suggests another question—are we 
Biving encouragement and opportunity for 
advancement? A deskilled entry Job Is a 
Start, but it is far from enough. It should be 
Something to build on rather than rest on, 
and the responsibility for building on it is 
at least a shared one between employer and 
employee. 

We must not forget that for many dis- 
advantaged people, getting used to what are 
to us the familiar ways of corporate life is a 
devastating and psychologically disturbing 
experience, It is an experience to which most 
Of us have been conditioned over the years 
&nd even by the facts of our family life be- 
fore our careers, but it is an ex- 
berlence that many have never known before. 
It takes some getting used to, and I think it 
lis clear that we must help the under- 
Privileged get used to it—with tact, with 
Understanding, with counseling, with pa- 
tlence, with encouragement. If we do, we 
Can put their feet on the path to advance- 
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ment. If we do not, they are apt to fall by 
the wayside. 

I could continue with other suggestions, 
but I could not begin to exhaust the possi- 
bilities, nor could I, in all the myriad of 
ideas, come up with definitive answers. The 
hard truth is that no one of them alone will 
serve, together all of them will heip, but, in 
addition, more ideas are needed. The chal- 
lenge now is to American business to make 
use of what is known and to explore still 
other avenues that are not. 


MANAGEMENT SUPPORT IS A MUST 


There is, however, one necessary precondi- 
tion for success in these programs as in 
others in business, and that is sincere and 
active management support that extends 
down throughout the entire supervisory 
chain and into every nook and cranny of the 
organization. I think you know well the 
power and effectiveness of such support. This 
is what makes for the success of failure of 
every program, whether it is a Savings Bond 
drive or a United Fund drive or whatever. 
It is time now for management to support 
Equal Employment with the same fervor and 
the same dedication that we support, say, 
cost control or new product development. If 
we do not, we may find we have no costs to 
control and no products to develop. 

But I do not want to end on a pessimistic 
note. My faith in the conscience and good 
sense of the American businessman is such 
that I believe he will arise to this challenge as 
he has arisen to so many others. My faith is 
that we will draw from the difficulties that 
beset us not sentiments of discouragement or 
thoughts of withdrawal but increased resolu- 
tion to persevere in the only path that offers 
promise—indeed, the only sensible path that 
is open to us. 

And I think I can assure all of you hers 
from the Urban League that this is what we 
will do. 

I have a confession to make; I planned at 
this point in my talk to pay a well deserved 
tribute to Mr. Young and all the rest of you 
in the Urban League for all the long years of 
dedicated and often frustrating effort you 
have spent. 

NEEDED: NOT WORDS BUT EFFORT 

Nevertheless, I realize that what you want 
and need now is not tributes but support, 
and I will therefore forgo the flowery words. 
I do think I can promise the support—much 
more than you have had in the past. I think 
that American businessmen are at last begin- 
ning to realize that you need and must 
have—as indeed, all of us need and must 
have—a much greater effort on our part than 
we have ever made before. 

I think we will make that effort. We must 
redouble our efforts to work with you and 
with all men of good will to help solve those 
problems that it is within our power to solve. 
The historians of the future, I believe, look- 
ing back on these troubled times, will be able 
to write. “And so the American businessman 
of that era, confronted by agonizing problems 
and not always distinguished by a talent for 
public service, rose to new heights of respon- 
sibility and placed his full efforts and re- 
sources squarely behind the task of secur- 
ing equal opportunity for all the nation's 
people.” 


Disturbing Blotch on American Scene 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp an editorial by Fred 
Christopherson of the Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., Argus Leader which is most 
thought provoking. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DISTURBING BLOTCH ON AMERICAN SCENE 

(By Fred Christopherson) 

This will go down in the records as the 
year lif which many Americans defied the 
normal process of law and order and got 
away with it. It has been an unhappy, ugly 
and reyolting spectacle. 

The violations have been numerous and 
varied. Mobs have destroyed property in the 
cities. Speakers have urged civil disobedience. 
Others have advocated violence to accom- 
plish their objectives. Students have blocked 
campus buildings and offices. 

The U.S. flag has been trampled upon and 
desecrated: Draft cards have been burned. 
Members of the clergy have advocated the 
use of their churches and temples as a sanc- 
tuary for lawbreakers. Hoodlums have urinat- 
ed on government buildings and defecated 
on public property. 

It had been something akin to a reign of 
terror—an outbreak made more frightening 
because many persons in government were 
so craven that they chose to look the other 
way. 

AN ABUSE OF RIGHTS 

Much of this has been done under devious 
excuses and wrapped up in pompous expres- 
sions, 

“We have exercised our freedom to dis- 
sent,” some have chortled. “It is our right 
to disobey a law that we consider unfair,” 
others have proclaimed. And other have 
said: “Conditions are so bad that we have a 
right to riot.” 

Only one of these rights has a validity. It 
is based on dissent. But the right is limited 
to an orderly dissent. A citizen may criticize 
a public policy. He may find fault with the 
activities of a mayor or governor or even the 
President. But when his dissent takes the 
form of destruction, he is violating the law. 

The man who burns his draft card violates 
the law. So does the man who tramples on the 
flag. That is the case as well of the man who 
blocks entry to a public building or defaces 
public property. 

It Is a violation of the law to harbor a 
criminal knowingly, whether he be sheltered 
in a church or in a farm home. And no one, 
of course, has the legal right to decide which 
laws he elects to obey or disobey. He must 
respect all laws whether he considers them 
just or not. All would be confusion ob- 
viously if each citizen could do otherwise. 
Though the existence of deplorable living 
conditions is an occasion for complaint, it 
doesn't justify violence. 

PEOPLE ARE UPSET 


The sordid violations of the customary 
pattern of law and order have been tolerated 
in some areas for reasons. One is a 
contention that the U.S. Supreme Court has 
been too tolerant. Perhaps it has been and 
perhaps it has given too much leeway to 
the lawbreaker but in the main this explana- 
tion has been primarily a shifting of respon- 
sibility. 3 

Another reason—usually not expressed— 
is a fear of voting reprisals in the 1968 elec- 
tions. This has been a factor more signifi- 
cant than realized but it is a sorry and 
Pathetic one. 

It may be said the American people are 
tolerant. That they are. But there's a point 
at which they arise in indignation and ex- 
ercise their collective power. We are at that 
point or close to it. 


STRONG LEADERSHIP NEEDED 
It has been a hard year for President 


Johnson and also a difficult year for many 
mayors and governors, 
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But they have been in many instances 
the victims of their own cowardice and lack 
of leadership—their unwillingness to do 
what their oath of office and their common 
sense should tell them to do, 

President Johnson, for instance, could stir 
among many millions of Americans a fresh 
respect and pride if he would take it upon 
himself to deliver an emphatic declaration. 

Let him say: “As long as I am President, 
the law will be obeyed. No one will be allowed 
to trample upon the flag with tmpunity. 
No one will be allowed to burn a draft card. 
Public processes and the spirit of law and 
order will be maintained with all the power 
at my command. The man who practices 
civil disobedience and those who advocate 
violence to overthrow our public institutions 
will be prosecuted. Those who deface public 
property will be prosecuted. I was not elected 
President to preside over the liquidation of 
our legal processes and I do not intend to 
permit their dissolution.” 

And, if he should speak thusly, the Presi- 
dent would arouse in the hearts and minds 
of the people a sense of respect, pride and 
the feeling that they have in the White 
House a man strong enough to lead the na- 
tion. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments 


of 1967 
~ eee 
SPEECH 


N 
HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 13, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2388) to provide an 
improved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation of 


economic opportunity programs, to authorize 
an Emergency Employment Act, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to direct my re- 
marks to one particular aspect of the 
poverty program, and that is the Job 
Corps. The Honorable Sargent Shriver 
was kind enough to send me a copy of a 
cost-benefit study on the Job Corps con- 
ducted by Mr. Glen G. Cain and other 
economists at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, This cost-benefit study can well be 
studied in conjunction with the Parks 
Job Corps Center review conducted by 
the GAO and the committee report on 
the bill. I would like to share with you 
the results of some of my research, es- 
pecially with regard to this cost-benefit 
study. 

Like most cost-benefit studies, the 

_ conclusions reached by this study depend 
upon the definitions of cost and benefit. 

This study assumes that the benefit 
ratio of one is a good measure for evalua- 
tion. If the ratio is less than one then 
the study states that direct relief pay- 
ments might be desired. If the ratio is 
greater than one, increased investments 
in the program may be desirable. 

The finding of this study is that the 
ratio is a favorable one, that is, greater 
than one. The average Job Corps exper- 
jence based on a 5-month stay costs 
$3,510. Benefits for the same period are 
$3,700. 

benefits ($3,700) 
costs (83.510) 
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Benefits are defined as the increased 
earnings of the corpsmen, over a lifetime 
above what earnings would have been in 
the absence of the program. Excluded 
from benefits are certain psychological 
and sociological gains. The study has two 
different measures of benefit, or earnings 
improvement. One is a comparison with 
similarly situated noncorpsmen. The 
other is based on educational gains 
achieved in the Job Corps. For a 5- 
month period, these gains under both as- 
sumptions range from a low of $2,205 to 
a high of $5,915. The ratios are 0.63 and 
1.69. Thus even under the definitions of 
the study there are certain situations 
where the ratio is unfavorable. 

Costs are defined as reported statutory 
costs, $3,300 for 5 months; capital 
costs, $341 for 5 months; administrative 
costs, $293 for 5 months; and foregone 
earnings, $644 for 5 months. Not included 
in costs are transfer payments—$804 for 
a 5-month period. Deducted from costs 
are the value of work projects—$264 for 
a 5-month period. 

The procedure of this study regarding 
the calculation of costs is as follows for 
a 5-month period: 


Statutory costs „ 


Capital costs 341 
Administrative costs 293 
Forgone earnings 644 

Gross. costs 4,578 
Transfer payments 804 
Work projects value 264 

TTT 3. 510 


The definition of costs can be ques- 
tioned on several rounds, but especially 
with regard to the treatment of transfer 
payments and the value of work projects. 
The author of the study maintains that 
the transfer payments represent 
amounts of expenditures which would 
have to be incurred by someone if there 
were no program, for example, the corps- 
man himself, his parents or relatives, or 
even the Government if the corpsman 
were receiving welfare, that they are con- 
sumption costs rather than investment 
costs, and should, therefore, be excluded. 

It is interesting to note that transfer 
payments amount to 81,930 per corps- 
man per year. The breakdown is as 
follows: 


Clothing 8269 
Subsisten nne =- 441 
Medical and dental! 262 
Supplies and materials 244 
Morale, recreation, and welfare 104 

Subnet 1. 320 
Unaccounted fo 610 

P 1. 930 


It can seriously be questioned whether 
it is justifiable to exclude all transfer 
payments from costs. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that absent the program, a typical 
corpsman would spend the above 
amounts for the categories indicated. 
Even if the typical corpsman should 
spend the above amounts as indicated, it 
is questionable whether for purposes of 
a cost-benefit study it is proper to ex- 
clude such amounts. 

The Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1966 directed that operating 
costs of the Job Corps centers not ex- 
ceed $7,500 per enrollee man year, and 
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that this $7,500 was to include all direct 
operating costs of the center including 
maintenance, food, clothing, supplies, 
and services, as well as the enrollee's 
direct costs such as salary, allowances, 
and travel. I would like to know how 
these items which Congress determined 
to be costs can be treated otherwise for 
purposes of this study. 

Mr. Chairman, this study excludes $262 
per corpsman for medical and dental 
supplies under a rationale that they 
would be otherwise incurred. Yet the re- 
port of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor points out that 80 per- 
cent of the enrollees had not seen a 
doctor or dentist in the previous 10 years. 
Certainly we should provide medical and 
dental care, but it is just as certain that 
these are costs of conducting the Job 
Corps program, 

If all transfer payments are included 
for a 5-month experience then the ratio 
becomes unfavorable: 

benefits ($3,700) 
costs ($4,314) 1 


With respect to the work projects per- 
formed by the corpsmen, it should be 
asked whether this work would have been 
performed at Government expense ab- 
sent the program, and if the quality of 
the work is acceptable. If the amounts 
attributed to work projects are not de- 
ducted from costs, the ratios become even 
more unfavorable. 

benefits ($3,700) 
costs ($4,578) © 


I also have certain reservations about 
the treatment of benefits in this study. In 
the first place, benefits are measured in 
this study on the basis of successful 
corpsmen who have been in the program 
9 months or a year. Benefit measure- 
ments for those staying for a lesser pe- 
riod of time are assumed to be propor- 
tional. Such a benefit measurement fails 
to take into account the large number of 
dropouts who have received little or no 
benefit. I would like to see an aggregate 
benefit measurement which takes into 
account the failures and dropouts as well 
as the successes: 

In addition, in the measure of earnings 
improvement based on a direct compari- 
son of wages currently earned by ex- 
corpsmen with the wages of a compar- 
able group of youths who had no Job 
Corps experience, the study states in one 
place that the unemployment rate of ex- 
corpsmen in February 1967 was 36 per- 
cent, yet the study in computing a bene- 
fit amount considered an unemployment 
rate of only 18 percent. I would like to 
know why. 

The committee report points out: 

Of the 38,000 youngsters in the Job Corps 
studied in June 1967, male enrolices had 
completed an average of 8.8 years of school- 
ing and female enrollees 9.8 years. Even 
though the young men had completed over 
8 years of schooling, the average reading 
level was at grade 4, and for young girls at 
grade 6. The math levels were at grades 4 
and 5 respectively. 


The committee report gocs on to say 
that: 

Studies indicate that for every 10 months 
in public schools, the average pupil gains 
one grade level, but the average Corps mem- 
ber gained only 0.6 grade level in reading 
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and mathematics for every 10 months they 
spent in school. The rate of achievement in 
the Job Corps is considerably accelerated, as 
for every 10 months in the Job Corps, the 
average Corps member gains 1.5 grade levels 
in reading and 1.8 grade levels in mathe- 
matics. 


On the other hand, the Parks Job 
Corps Center review stated that: 

The effectiveness of the program appears 
to be adversely influenced by a training day 
that provides only five hours of classroom 
and laboratory work . and an absence rate 


Which in some sections has reached 20 per- 
Cent, 


I would like to know if the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has considered 
the possibilities of changing to an 8-hour 
day and securing full attendance so that 
these educational gains could be made in 
One-half the time at lesser cost, or 
doubled with the same duration with 
equal costs. 

It is my understanding that in August 
1966 consultants from the University of 
California were retained to evaluate the 
Parks Job Corps Center and that they 
Concluded that the lack of demographic, 
attendance, dropout, testing, counseling, 
and other data impaired the effective- 
ness of any attempts to do a center 
evaluation. I would like to know if simi- 
lar difficulties were encountered in the 
instant study. 

I have written a letter to the Honorable 
Sargent Shriver asking these and simi- 
lar questions with respect to this cost- 
benefit study. Under unanimous con- 
sent I place this letter at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome section 113 
of the commmittee bill dealing with 
evaluation as a necessary first step. This 
section provides that 

The Director shall provide for the careful 
and systematic evaluation of the Job Corps 
Program, directly or by contracting for inde- 
Pendent evaluations, with a view to measure 
Specific benefits, so far as practicable, and 
Providing information needed to assess the 
effectiveness of program procedures, policies, 
4nd methods of operation. 


For Congress to act intelligently and 
responsibly on legislation such as this, it 
should have the best objective informa- 
tion obtainable—information which is 
the truth itself. Here, the cost-benefit 
Study which I have discussed and the 
Majority views in the committee re- 
Port justify one set of economic conclu- 
Sions regarding the Job Corps while the 
Parks Job Corps study by the GAO and 
the minority views in the committee re- 
Port justify opposite economic conclu- 
Sions. 

On July 13, 1967, I introduced H.R. 
11458, which is a bill to establish the 
Office of Legislative Auditor who would 
Derform such crucial evaluations. Subse- 
quently many of my colleagues cospon- 
Sored this legislation. I believe that the 
debate here today indicates that such 
levislation is greatly needed. 

The letter mentioned above follows: 

NOVEMBER 7, 1967. 
“Ion. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 


Executive Office of the President, Was- 


ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Suriver: I would like to thank 
you for sending me a copy of the Job Corps 
cost-benefit study. As you know, I am par- 
ticularly interested in accurate and reliable 
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evaluation of all aspects of the Job Corps 
program, as the Custer Job Corps Center in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, is in my district. I 
have examined this study with great Interest. 

As I have indicated to you previously, I 
have at times been critical of the Job Corps, 
yet I have welcomed and acknowledged im- 
provements when they have been made. I 
had hoped that the cost-benefit study 
would give me some concrete and empirical 
evidence of the economic yalue of the Job 


Corps. While the study has been helpful, it 


has raised additional questions, 

I have particular questions relating to the 
elements of cost, the measurements of bene- 
fit, and the general conclusions. I would be 
most pleased if you, or the author of this 
study would answer the following questions. 


A. WORK PERFORMED 


1, Regarding the deduction of the appraised 
value of the work performed while in the Job 
Corps, what kind of work has been done, 
other than that mentioned in the Committee 
Report on the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments Act of 1967? 

2. Based on your estimate of 25,348 total 
man years in the Job Corps in the year end- 
ing April 1, 1967, and your estimate of an 
average $633 worth of work performed per 
Corpsman, over $16 million of benefit was 
conferred in this one year. Is this amount 
reasonable when compared with the work 
performed? 

3. Absent. Job Corps labor, would this work 
have been performed at all, and if so, at 
governmental expense? 

4. What was the quality of the work per- 
formed, not in relation to the attributed 
wage, but in relation to the objectives to be 
attained? 

B. EXCLUSION OF TRANSFER PAYMENTS FROM 
costs 

1. How can the exclusion of transfer pay- 
ments be justified, other than the justifica- 
tion in Appendix A? 

2. The Economic Opportunity Amendments 
Act of 1966 directed that operating costs 
of the Job Corps Centers not exceed $7,500 per 
enrollee man year, and that this $7,500 was 
to include all direct operating costs of the 
Center Including maintenance, food, clothing, 
supplies, and services, as well as the enrollee's 
direct costs such as salary, allowances, and 
travel. How can these items which Congress 
decreed to be costs be excluded from costs 
for a cost-benefit study? 

3. What precedent does the author have 
for excluding such a large cost in a study 
such as this? 

4. How can it be maintained that $1,930 in 
transfer payments per year would be incurred 
by the Job Corpsmen absent the program? 

5. Table 3 excludes $262 per Corpsman for 
medical and dental supplies, yet according 
to the Committee Report page 5, 80 percent 
of the enrollees had not seen a doctor or 
dentist in the previous ten years. How can it 
be claimed that these costs would be other- 
wise incurred? 

6. Table 3 also lists $104 per enrollee year 
for “Morale, Recreation, and Welfare”, yet 
at the Parks Job Corps Center in California 
the GAO found it to be over $250. How can 
this be explained? 

7. What constitutes the transfer payments 
between the subtotal listed in Table 3 of 
$1,320 and the amount used in Table 1 of 
$1,930? 

C. WAGE MEASURE OF BENEFITS 


1. In the measure of earnings improvement 
based on a direct comparison of wages cur- 
rently earned by ex-Corpsmen with the 
wages of a comparable group of youths who 
had no Job Corps experience, the study states 
in one place that the unemployment rate of 
ex-Corpsmen in February 1967 was 36 per- 
cent, yet the study in computing a benefit 
amount considered an unemployment rate of 
18 percent. Why? 

2. To arrive at a real wage comparison 
don’t you have to consider a group of ex- 
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Corpsmen as against the control group with 
employment as it really is? 


D. EDUCATIONAL MEASURE OF BENEFIT 


1. How are the gains in reading and mathe- 
matics by Corpsmen measured? 

2. How exactly is the equivalent educa- 
tional gain of 1.625 years achieved by a 9 
month stay In the Job Corps? 

8. Have you considered the possibilities of 
changing to an 8 hour day and securing full 
attendance so that these educational gains 
could be made in one-half the time or dou- 
bled with the same duration? 

4. According to this study, the normal 
stay with the Job Corps is 5 months. What 
facts do you have that the educational gain 
is faster or slower in the first five months? 


E. OVERALL NATURE OF THE STUDY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. Are you satisfied with the ratios found 
in this study? 

2. If “different assumptions about the ap- 
propriate concepts and measures of the costs 
and benefits lead to ratios that range be- 
tween 58 and 1.88”, how can the broad con- 
clusions be reached (a) that we have been 
given the signal for greater investment, and 
(b) that the intervals from 1.05 to 1.69 are 
the “most conservative and realistic” set of 
ratios? 

3. If the ratios were to be determined with- 
out the exclusion of transfer payments from 
costs, what would be your opinion of them? 

4. If the ratios were to be determined with- 
out the deduction of the value of work per- 
formed from costs, what would be your opin- 
ion of them? 

5. How much did this study cost, in what 
capacity did Mr. Glen G. Cain conduct this 
study, and to what extent was the University 
of Wisconsin involved? 

6. It is my understanding that in August 
1966 consultants from the University of 
California were retained to evaluate the 
Parks Job Corps Center and that they con- 
cluded that the lack of demographic, attend- 
ance, dropout, testing, counseling and other 
data impaired the effectiveness of any at- 
tempts to do a Center evaluation. Were simi- 
lar difficulties encountered in the instant 
study? 

I would appreciate answers to these ques- 
tions and if you have it, a more complete re- 
port on the whole project. Í 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
Garry BROWN. 


Toward “The Foreign Service of the 
United States”—An Excellent Report 
of the Committee on Career Principles 
of the American Foreign Service 


Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the No- 
vember issue of the Foreign Service 
Journal, the monthly publication of the 
American Foreign Service Association, 
features a special supplement which con- 
tains the interim report of the associa- 
tion’s committee on career principles. 

This is indeed a remarkable document 
and I want to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

My interest in problems relating to the 
organization and administration of the 
Foreign Service spans nearly two dec- 
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ades. On the basis of experience, I be- 
lieve that the lucid and forward-looking 
analysis of the largest and the most 
pressing issues facing the foreign affairs 
community, embodied in the interim re- 
port, should be read by every person 
interested in the operations of our for- 
eign policy. 

For this reason, I am placing the in- 
terim report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and shall look forward to receiv- 
ing and reading the future reports of the 
committee on career principles. 

INTERIM Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CAREER PRINCIPLES 


(Norx.— The Board of Directors has au- 
thorized the printing of this supplement to 
the November issue of the Foreign Service 
Journal. The supplement contains, princi- 
pally, the interim report of the Committee 
on Career Principles. The membership is 
urged to consider this report, which the 
Board of Directors considers the most im- 
portant document to have come before the 
Association in many years, with care and 
imagination. 

(Since events may require that the As- 
sociation take positions on one or more of the 
issues raised therein, members are urged to 
make known to the Association their views 
and suggestions—both on the general prin- 
ciples established in the report and on the 

topics on which the Committee is 
about to embark. 

(Communications on this subject should 
be addressed to the Career Principles Com- 
mittee in care of the Association.) 

LANNON WALKER, Esq., 

Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
American Foreign Service Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

On behalf of the Association's 1987 Career 
Principles Committee, I transmit to the 
Board of Directors a report of the main find- 
ings and tentative conclusions of the studies 
we have undertaken during the year, 

This interim report summarizes our pres- 
ent on general propositions and 
first principles. These are not specific pro- 
posals for organizational change but postu- 
lates concerning the identity and structure 
of a foreign affairs community organization 
and a personnel system that might best be 
sulted to foreseeable needs. While some of 
us have reservations about one or more of 
them, there was a surprising Committee con- 
sensus on what the future might—and 
should—bring, We believe these propositions 
and principles deserve careful consideration 
within the Association. 

We have found, in preparing this report, 
that our discussions have led us to accept 
most of the broad principles and many of the 
specific proposals which characterized, 
among others, the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, the program of Wristonization begun in 
the mid-1950s, the Herter Report of 1963 
and the Hays Bill of 1965. They have also led 
us to a better awareness of the problems of 
shepherding proposed changes through the 
executive and legislative machinery—much 
less of gaining their acceptance by those af- 
fected. While the membership of the Com- 
mittee has been greatly enlarged this year, 
we believe it most important in this connec- 
tion that the membership of the Association 
be involved as actively as may be possible in 
discussing the content and implications of 
our report. 

I. THE YEAR'S AIM 


As the 1967 Committee began its work, 
there were portents of change in the air. 
There were debates internal to the Foreign 
Service on present role and future purpose. 
There were stirring elsewhere in the Execu- 
tive Branch on new forms of reorganization 
and amalgamation. There were intimations 
from the Congress that the time might have 
come again to study the larger question of 
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how the foreign affairs of the United States 
should be organized and conducted. 

There were also strong views inside the 
Committee that the Association should be in 
position to make recommendations of its own 
in these matters or to participate in the 
shaping of proposals that others might ad- 
vance. And there were subsequent informal 
indications that senior officers in the Depart- 
ment would welcome Association views. 

So the Committee set itself a large and 
basic task, realizing that the product of a 
year’s work could at best be only the end 
of a beginning, Two sentences from one of 
its earliest working papers defined its aim: 

“The fundamental question to be con- 
sidered is how the foreign affairs of the 
United States can best be organized and con- 
ducted consistent with NSAM-341 and var- 
ious other directives related to the pre-eml- 
nent authority and responsibility of the Sec- 
retary of State... . [The Committee] be- 
lieves that the psychological moment is at 
hand for a reexamination of the role of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Serv- 
ice in the over-all ‘foreign affairs commu- 
nity’ and the structure and organization of 
the career service or services required to 
carry out that role.“ 

It, EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT AND INTERNAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

The Committee began its work by attempt- 
ing to mak some general statements about 
the environment in which foreign affairs 
might be conducted in the 1970s. The as- 
sumptions we derived are not startling. The 
main ones, included here, set a framework 
for much of what follows 4nd helped shape 
many of our conclusions about first prin- 
ciples: 

1. The central process of dealing with 
power and influencing the relations of states 
will remain. The problems will become in- 
creasingly complex and technical, Risks of 
nuclear proliferation, threats of rural insur- 
gency, equations of food/population and de- 
velopment, decrease in psychological distance 
and reaction time between nations, and the 
impulse of a growing number of problems to 
require solutions which violate traditional 
geographic boundaries are a few of the pa- 
rameters, 

2. US responsibilities as a world power will 
not substantially diminish but the exercise 
of its authority will be more circumscribed 
by domestic and international constraints. 

3. There will almost certainly be a greater 
number of independent players abroad and a 
larger number of agencies and institutions 
active in foreign affairs at home. 

4. National resources available for foreign 
affairs will be scarce relative to demands. 
Claims on available resources inside our so- 
clety will be more competitive. 

5. Throughout the foreign affairs commu- 
nity, there will be requirements for wider 
ranges of functional competence and more 
advanced planning and programing tools to 
deal with instability in the world order, 
increasing scientific and technological in- 
formation, and more rapid and more fre- 
quent national interactions. 

6. In interagency matters, there will be 
more emphasis on integrated overseas pro- 
grams, rapid response capabilities, and con- 
tingency planning. This emphasis will be 
reinforced by increasing demands upon the 
energies of the President and the Secretary 
of State and further centralization of re- 
sponsibility at the Presidential level. 

7. For the Department of State, new re- 
quirements will be levied for interagency 
leadership and coordination in the tasks of 
developing more orderly and lucid objectives, 
more rational allocations of resources, and 
more effective policy audits of the use of 
available assets. 

8. Demand for sophisticated leadership in 
foreign affairs will grow. Supply of special 
skills required to deal effectively with for- 
eign power structures will remain short. 
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III. A SET OF GENERAL PROPOSITIONS AND FIRST 
PRINCIPLES 


1, Those who do not recall the past are 
condemned to repeat it. This was perhaps 
the basic conclusion which emerged from 
our review of reform movements in the US 
foreign affairs community since the end of 
World War II. There were some in the Com- 
mittee who drew a corollary; those who re- 
coll from the future are likely to regress in 
the present. 

2. The Department of State has primary 
responsibility for direction and coordination 
of the overseas activities of the US Govern- 
ment. The Committee found no persuasive 
arguments for ‘a sweeping reorganization of 
the Executive Branch. It was not impressed 
by the case for an omnibus Department of 
Foreign Affairs. It believes that the Depart- 
ment of State will almost certainly share 
foreign affairs functions in the 1970s with a 
growing number of agencies, institutions, 
and individuals—if it continues to develop 
the role enyisioned in NSAM 341. 

3. The authority of the Secretary of State 
and the Chief of Mission are the cen 
elements in foreign affairs community archi- 
tecture. Nothing in the Committee's view of 
the period ahead suggested that the role and 
function of either would or should substan- 
tially alter in the 1970s. The new vigor being 
given the SIG/IRG concept in Washington 
and the continuing validity of the Country 
Team concept in the field seemed to us to 
mark the right forward movement. But both 
the Secretary ot the Chief of Mission will 
need to be supported by greater use of man- 
agerial tools, more subtle and pertinent plan- 
ning mechanisms, more sophisticated tech- 
niques of coordination, greatly increased 
technical skills among personnel, and quali- 
tatively different ways of handling informa- 
tion. A few illustrations follow. 

(a) The planning function is now both 
too close to, and too removed from, opera- 
tions: too close because so much of policy 
is made on an ad hoc basis in response to 
emergent and volatile situations and too 
removed, because planning institutions are 
not sufficiently related to operational con- 
cerns. As operations must increasingly be 
disciplined by well-defined and communi- 
cated objectives, so the policy-making mech- 
anisms must be related more directly to the 
imperatives and deadlines of operational 
urgencies. If the SIG/IRG structure is the 
crucial element in the foreign affairs deci- 
sion-making system, then it may be that 
both the SIG and the IRG should be sup- 
ported by small but skilled analytical staffs 
drawing on resources now available in INR, 
the Bureau of Economic Affairs, the Policy 
Planing Council and other agencies in for- 
eign affairs. 

(b) The budgetary process is now not sys- 
tematically related to national policy objec- 
tives. There is only the loosest and most 
inefficient mechanism for the allocation of 
increasingly scarce resources across a widen- 
ing range of critical problems. The Commit- 
tee believes that some form of program budg- 
eting (which is not simply administrative 
gimcrackery) is essential to the rational con- 
duct of foreign affairs and indispensable to 
the discharge of the Department of State's 
responsibilities under NSAM 341. 

(c) Information-handling is a much ne- 
gleoted area. Better coordination of policies 
requires as a minimum a common data base 
among participating agencies. The agencies 
in foreign affairs are already late in automat- 
ing their information-handling facilities and 
have not yet bgun to attack the related and 
even more fundamental problem of deciding 
what information is relevant to their tasks. 

4. Policy-making is a centralized function; 
operational control a decentralized responsi- 
bility. In the Committee's view, these con- 
siderations strengthen the case for a pro- 
graming system for foreign affairs—with the 
regional Assistant Secretaries as the pivotal 
offices for the Integration of policy, pro- 
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Grams and resources. In the field the role 
and the responsibility of the Chief of Mis- 
Sion should be extended and staffed to pro- 
Vide a strong link between policy planning 
and budget execution. The mission abroad 
should be expected to participate in a better 
definition and audit of U.S. objectives in the 
country to which it is accredited. In Wash- 
ington, the role and function of the Office of 
Country Director needs new attention, sub- 
Stantial upgrading, and broader interagency 
Teprésentation—as the basic support. ele- 
Ment of the IRGs and as the primary or- 
Banizational equivalent in Washington of 
the Country Team in the field, 

5. The foreign affairs community in the 
1970s should ideally be able to satisfy most 
Of its personnel needs by recruitment at 
Junior levels and promotion from within but 
it must remain open to regulated entry from 
the outside at all levels. 

While the Committee is deeply committed 
to the concept of a career foreign service, it 
belives the demands of the 1970s will re- 
Quire increasing numbers of professional and 
technical personnel from outside. The Com- 
Mittee sees no reason to blink this fact. 

The public interest in seeking and finding 

best man for each job will remain for 
the agencies in foreign affairs the overriding 
Consideration of any durabie personnel sys- 
tem—whatever the competitive claims of 
Career mobility or security. And we doubt 
that the Department of State can perform 
its indispensable functions of interagency 
leadership and coordination without enlist- 
ing—by TDYs, exchange tours, or regulated 
lateral entry—larger numbers of qualified 
Personnel from other departments and 
agencies. 

We think certain innovations or extensions 
ot present practice deserve new attention. A 
few follow: 

(a) An increasing use of professionals de- 
talled from other actual or potential foreign 
Services, such as those of the Departments of 

iculture or Treasury, seems to us to pre- 
Sent few structural problems. We think the 
Principle should be strengthened, however, 
that experts seconded to missions abroad— 
whatever agency—report to the Am- 
dor and through him to the Secre- 
tary of State and their parent agencies. This 
Was the solution devised by the Plowden 
ission in its reform of the British for- 
eign services, and it appears to have worked 
Well in practice. 
(b) A good deal of the hostility and fear 
by temporary appointments to a 
Career service—and some of the abuses of 
the reserve category—might be avoided by 
More extensive use of the contracting mech- 
anism for the employment of scarce or 
temporary skills. Both AID and USIA seem 
derably ahead of the Department. of 
State in this respect, 
(e) Not the least of the causes of what 
as been called “organizational ineffective- 
Ress" has been the closed nature of the for- 
eign services. One can argue that the value 
9f, for example, the Rand Corporation to the 

Dited States Air Force was less the research 
Performed than the exchange of ideas and 
People back and forth between the bureauc- 
racy and a more contemplative environ- 
Ment. The foreign services have no Rand 
Corporation, have tended to be isolated from 
Outsiders with new or unorthodox ideas, and 

ve wished (or been obliged) to maintain 
& guild-like structure out of keeping with 
the newer methodologies in foreign affairs, 
Our ability to recognize and reverse this 
Process may be more indicative of our ca- 
Pacities to deal with the problems of the 
future than anything else we might do. 

6. Present distinctions between “general- 
ists” and “specialists” (whether functional 
or language and area) and between “line” 
and “stag” are increasingly obsolescent. Our 
discussions led us to suggest that more sig- 
nificant distinctions might be made among 

hose in foreign service (a) whose role is to 
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deal directly with forelgn power structures, 
(b) whose role is primarily to analyze and 
interpret those power structures, and (c) 
whose role is to provide staff support or tech- 
nical assistance. This distinction may have 
relevance for a reconsideration of present re- 
cruiting techniques and the examination 
process. Beyond entry criteria, it cuts across 
existing agency boundaries and may further 
reinforce the arguments in favor of broad- 
ening the selection and promotion base at 
all levels, Our attempts to define the older 
terms led only to the conclusion that the 
best “generalist” is likely to have the depth 
of training and the analytical capacities that 
characterize the “specialist’—plus the abil- 
ity to deal effectively with people and op- 
erate systematically in policy terms. 

7. The problem of senior officer over-sup- 
ply has for too long been regarded too nega- 
tively. Too much of the discussion of this 
question has concentrated on the construc- 
tion of freer exit systems for what has been 
regarded as a temporary post-Wristonization 
phenomenon that hardened promotion ar- 
terles throughout the system. There is a good 
deal to be said for the encouragement of 
voluntary early retirement—just as there is 
need for an honorable and recognized career 
goal within technical or functional flelds 
short of the DCM level. 

But we doubt that senior congestion is 
short-term. We think it more likely an in- 
herent and persisting characteristic of the 
1970s. We are reluctant. to conclude that a 
superabundance of senior officers—short of 
retirement age but with a foreign affairs ex- 
perience upwards of 20 years—should be 
viewed as either a national disaster or an 
institutional embarrassment. These officers 
may in fact be an under-exploited asset of 
considerable importance. 

We think the possibility deserves new ex- 
ploration. And, Just as we suggest. that per- 
sonnel systems in foreign affairs be more 
open, so we urge the wider use of senior of- 
ficers on tours outside—in details to other 
federal, state, and local agencies; to foreign 
policy associations or research institutions; 
to universities and staff colleges. The gains 
to foreign service, to our public relations, 
and to the officers concerned seem to us 
worth testing. 

8. “The Foreign Service of the United 
States” remains the goal. It was formulated 
as a first principle in the Rogers Act of 1924. 
It was reaffirmed in the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. On both occasions it was strongly 
supported by the Foreign Service officer 
corps. It has not yet been achieved. 

The Committee generally and strongly 
favors the type of integration which would 
ultimately produce—from the several prin- 
cipal foreign services now extant—“The 
Foreign Service of the United States.” It 
considers recent proposals to bring certain 
AID employees under the Foreign Service 
Retirement Plan and to establish a career 
service for the USIA steps in the right direc- 
tion. It believes the three principal foreign 
services should move more rapidly and ener- 
getically to eliminate superficial and artifi- 
cial distinctions among the de facto career 
services and to achieve the longer term goal 
of effective integration of the foreign serv- 
ices of the Department of State, AID and 
USIA. 

To the Committee, the case for this find- 
ing rests on (a) reducing the more obvious 
inefficiencies, inequalities, and frictions in- 
herent in the present separation of career 
personnel systems; (b) broadening the ca- 
reer base from which senior officers—and 
those at other levels—can be selected for 

direction responsibilities; and (c) 
making the foreign services a more flexible 
and dynamic instrument at the disposal of 
the President and the Secretary of State. 

In reinstating “The Foreign Service of the 
United States” as the ultimate goal, it is im- 
portant that the Committee’s concept of in- 
tegration be understood. We do not propose 
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a single service without distinctions be- 
tween kinds of skills or levels of responsibil- 
ity. We do believe that the public interest 
requires a foreign service separate from a 
civil service. The Foreign Service's distin- 
guishing elements—rank-in-man, opera- 
tional effectiveness abroad, and world-wide 
availability will be no less indispensable to 
the pursult of national purpose in the 1970s. 
We also believe, however: 

(a) that at given levels of skill or respon- 
sibility there are more similarities than dif- 
ferences across the boundarles of agencies 
which operate overseas: ze 

(b) that the extent of "commonality" 
should be thoroughly explored; and 

(c) that a start should now be made by 
estabilshing common standards of recruit- 
ment, promotion, and assignment for com- 
parable levels of skill and responsibility. 

In its own discussions the Committee has 
referred to these concepts as “commonality” 
within the foreign services. We consider there 
are now practical Umits to the process of 
integration, but we believe that the elements 
of commonality should be pressed as far as 
they can logically be carried. We have no 
doubt that the personal and intellectual 
standards of the Foreign Service officer corps 
will make this process easier to accomplish. 
We believe that officers of comparable ability 
and background in the other services can help 
us take these further steps in the transition 
to “The Foreign Service of the United States.” 


IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Almost a Foreign Service generation ago, 
those who had entered the Service before 
World War II were confronted with some- 
thing akin to the present service crisis of 
identity, role, and purpose in a rapidly 
changing external environment. That period 
of ferment and creativity inside the admin- 
istration led to the formulation of many of 
the concepts of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946. Today the problems if not entirely dis- 
similar, involve, in much greater degree, not 
the Foreign Service alone but the foreign af- 
fairs community. 

In summarizing its work to date, the Com- 
mittee hopes that it has rescued from the 
past a number of ideas which have relevance 
for the future—and may have formulated a 
few suggestions of its own for more effective 
planning, coordination, and budgeting in the 
foreign affairs process at home and abroad. 

We believe that the case for sweeping reor- 
ganization of the foreign affairs community is 
less persuasive than getting on with the 
significant improvements that are possible in 
the present system. We think the Associa- 
tion can and should play an active role in 
considering and proposing these improve- 
ments. None have greater stake in foreseeable 
changes than its members, and few can make 
as substantial inputs to the consideration of 
these fundamental problems of organization., 

The Committee intends shortly to present 
to the Board a more detailed study of the 
operational implications of the foreign affairs 
environment anticipated over the next 
decade. The Committee believes that it is now 
in position to develop its general propositions 
and principles into specific recommendations 
for the consideration of the Board and the 
membership of the Association on: 

The uses of “commonality” for a more ef- 
fective integration of the seyeral foreign 
service personnel systems; 

Implications in newer distinctions among 
foreign affairs functions for recruitment, 
examination, assignment and training; 

Future organization of the foreign affairs 
community and its planning and coordina- 
tion requirements; 

Applications of programing techniques and 
Information handling systems in foreign 
affairs. 

“The Committee recommends that the 
Board approve the general directions it has 
taken, direct it to continue on these lines, 
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and indicate the priorities the Board attaches 
to the tasks outlined above. 
WILLIAM LEONHART, 
Chairman. 

The following people participated in the 
work of the Committee during February- 
October 1967, although not all of those listed 
were still active when this report was 
prepared: 

William Leonhart, Chairman; Outerbridge 
Horsey, Vice Chairman; Richard W. Aherne, 
M. R. Barnebey, Adrian A. Basora, William 
Belton, Charles W. Bray III. Gerald S. Bush- 
nell, Frederic L. Chapin, R. T. Curran (USIA), 
Curtis Cutter, Morris Draper, Robert Duem- 
ling, John E. Harr. 

Norris Haselton (Ret.), Thomas J. Hirsch- 
feld, Willlam E. Knight, Charles Nelson 
(AID), W. Haven North (AID), Mary Olm- 
stead, Hewson Ryan (USIA), Willlam Sher- 
man, Richard L. Sneider, Peter Tarnoff, 
Sheldon Vance, Carol Westenhoefer, Frank 
S. Wile, Larry Williamson. 

OCTOBER 14, 1967. 

Dran Mr. AMBASSADOR: On behalf of the 
Board of Directors, I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of the interim report submitted by 
the Association’s Career Principles Com- 
mittee. 

The Board has had an opportunity to con- 
sider and discuss the report, and has asked 
me to convey to you our warmest congratu- 
lations for a job well-done. We belleve your 
report constitutes a milestone in the Asso- 
ciation’s history; for the first time, the Career 
Principles Committee has devoted its atten- 
tion to the largest and most pressing issues 
now facing the foreign affairs community. 
The Committee's statement of “first prin- 
ciples” is lucid and forward-looking. I hope 
that it will stimulate the kind of discussion 
among our membership which will enable 
the Board of Directors to take a reasoned 
and reasonable position on these important 
issues, 

The Board has asked me to inform you 
that it approves the specific projects recom- 
mended by the Committee at the end of its 
report. We hope that these supplementary 
reports will be available to the membership 
shortly after the first of the coming year. 

Our warmest thanks to you personally and 
to the members of your Committee, 

Sincerely, 
LANNON WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Russian Seapower and U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years I have supported legisla- 
tion and programs which would mod- 
ernize our merchant marine in order 
that the United States could continue 
to compete with other nations in world 
trade. 

The need for such support of our 
merchant marine and a fresh look at 
the shipbuilding policy of the United 
States has been no more graphically pre- 
sented than was done on Saturday, No- 
vember 11, 1967, by Mr. Edwin M. Hood, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America in an address to the 34th an- 
nual banquet of the Progressive Club at 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


I believe that my colleagues would 
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benefit from his remarks and I include 
his address in the RECORD: 
RUSSIAN SEA Power AND U.S. PoLICY 


In the present state of world and domestic 
affairs—with the many uncertainties of the 
Vietnam conflict prominently in mind—with 
the social turmoil which has engulfed many 
of our cities over the past year—with the 
continuing indecision which surrounds the 
development of a national maritime policy— 
it is not easy to find a subject which would 
universally appeal to a gathering of knowl- 
edgeable shipbuilders. 

Nevertheless, you who have devoted your 
life work to the art of shipbuilding and re- 
lated activities have every reason to be opti- 
mistic about the future. I have every con- 
fidence that you and your counterparts in 
other shipyards throughout this great na- 
tion of ours possess the skills and know-how 
to produce the ships which are now so ur- 
gently needed to carry our commerce and to 
protect our national interests. I am equally 
confident that shipbuilding will soon emerge 
as one of the growth industries of the United 
States. 

There is one among you—a native of this 
area who has been privileged to represent the 
First District of Virginia in the Congress of 
the United States for nearly 12 years—who 
has been in the forefront in endeavoring to 
bring order out of disorder and to give mean- 
ing to this optimism. His efforts to crystallize 
a constructive and long overdue maritime 
program are especially noteworthy and are, 
even at this moment, producing results, I, of 
course, refer to your distinguished Congress- 
man, the Honorable Thomas N. Downing. 

Tom Downing has gained the respect and 
high regard of his colleagues. Several months 
ago, he was selected along with the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce, the 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries to mediate dif- 
ferences between the Administration, the 
maritime community, and the Congress on 
solutions to the serious problems facing the 
American merchant marine. Though his col- 
leagues enjoy far greater seniority, Tom's 
vast knowledge of maritime and shipbuild- 
ing matters, combined with his extensive 
legal background, found valuable expression 
in this sensitive situation. 

This was simply another illustration of 
the right man being in the right place at the 
right time. His thoughtful contributions are 
a tribute to the man and his abilities, and 
a tribute to the wisdom of the voters of the 
First District who have repeatedly returned 
him to Washington. The select group of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, I mentioned, are pro- 
viding the leadership so necessary to rescue 
the American merchant marine from the 
morass of indifference, indecision and inade- 
quacy which for too long has frustrated the 
restoration of the United States to a position 
of prominence on the high seas, And, they 
will see this serious probiem through to its 
logical solution! 


As a kind of footnote to what Congress- 
man Downing and his colleagues are striving 
to achieve, and in an attempt to emphasize 
a factor which should significantly influence 
the shaping of our national maritime policy, 
I would like to discuss with you this evening 
the rise of the Soviet Union on the oceans 
of the world, for, in the judgment of ex- 
perts, Russian maritime policy is designed to 
achieve supremacy at sea in a relatively few 
years. Some authorities contend that the 
challenge of Soviet sea power mandates a 
drastic revision of basic Cold War strategy. 
The tide of events strongly supports the 
conclusion that a major, long-term policy 
of the Soviet Union is to stay out of a great 
war, by developing a massive sea potential 
for strategic, political and commercial pur- 
poses. 
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In the Soviet Union, the 50th anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution is now being 
commemorated. With the possible exception 
of Red China and Albania, all other satel- 
lites in the Communist empire are similarly 
celebrating a half century of world social- 
ism. Though political relationships may 
have varied considerably, the long range 
goals, as defined by Marx and Lenin, have 
remained unchanged for 50 years. From & 
position of vulnerability and weakness in 
1917, the Soviet Union has moved to a po- 
sition of threatening populations with a 
Weapon of mass terror in 1967. 

Less than 10 days ago, it was announced 
that the Russians are probably developing & 
“fractional” orbital bomb which could be 
dropped to earth on a signal from the Krem- 
lin in Moscow. The announcement was no 
doubt predicated on conclusive intelligence 
data, and because of its fearful Implications. 
would not have been made without solid 
backing in actual fact. It is not clear as to 
whether or not a “fractional” orbiting space 
bomb might be a flagrant violation of the 
recently signed Space Treaty which intended 
that outer space would be a zone of peace. 
We are aiso told that this latest development 
poses no “immediate military” threat. We 
are told that this new orbital bomb is less 
of a threat“ than Russia's ICBM’s. For the 
layman, the political, propaganda and psy- 
chological repercussions of this single action 
are difficult to assess, but it can be reason- 
ably expected that the peace of mind of all 
mankind has been gravely disturbed. 

Obviously, a nation that 50 years ago was 
concerned primarily with defense of its own 
borders has now adopted a global strategic 
concept. Orbital bombs are only one example 
of this shift in approach or emphasis. Indus- 
trial-economic progress, aerospace power, 
land strength, weaponry development, naval 
power and maritime strength are among the 
assets of the Soviet establishment which have 
been steadily developed. The challenges to 
the free world in general, and to the United 
States in particular, thus take on entirely 
new dimensions of vast proportions and in- 
finite importance. 

As to the challenge of Russia's steadily 
increasing maritime strength I can do no 
better than quote a recent statement by 
the noted military editor of the New York 
Times, Hanson W. Baldwin: 

„ the architects of modern Soviet mari- 
time power appear to have adapted the 
doctrine and the theories of Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, the American apostle of sea power. 
Soviet sea power today is no longer a shoal- 
water, land-locked force; it is looking out- 
ward upon all the oceans of the world and 
has become an important factor in future 
history.” : 

While much valuable time has been con- 
sumed in this country questioning Admiral 
Mahan's proven doctrines, the Russians have 
been putting together a merchant marine 
which already exceeds the American ship- 
ping fleet in numbers of vessels and within 
a relatively short time will surpass us in 
tonnage. From a feeble and unassuming 
position in 1945, the Soviet Union has as- 
cended to a position of awesome and threat- 
ening strength on the oceans In 1967. But, 
as with the oribtal bomb, we are told not to 
be concerned! It is said by those who fall to 

the durability of Mahan's words 
that the Soviet merchant marine will never 
be large enough, in relation to the balance 
of the world, to cause any great hayoc on 
traditional shipping patterns or to exercise 
any great leverage on ocean shipping rates. 
Fortunately, this point of view is not shared 
by the overwhelming majority of the Con- 
gress. 

One Russian orbital bomb or a brace of 
ICBM’s could, of course, destroy a large 
segment of our population in a flash. On 
the other hand, with a superiority of mer- 
chant ships capable of strangulating essen- 
tial trade routes; the Soviets could slowly 
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Suffocate the commerce of free nations and 
thereby attain their goals in a less costly, 
more humanitarian, manner. But, only the 
Orbital bomb will receive the degree of 
Notoriety and publicity that will motivate 
bublic reaction and hopeful antidotes, If past 
history is any yardstick, the maritime prob- 
lem is destined for only fleeting and super- 
ficial attention. 

Setting aside the larger issues, let us there- 
Ore examine in some detail the U.S, versus 

SSR, maritime situation. 

It should be stated, at the outset, that our 
Country is today the world's leading sea 
Power, It must also be realized that, in 
Keeping with the teachings of Admiral 

ahan, the future strength and affluence of 
Our nation will be largely determined by the 
Priorities we now assign to the correction of 
any weaknesses or deficiencies which pres- 
ently limit our power at sea. By sea power, 
let_it be understood, I mean not only our 
Naval fleet, but also our merchant. marine, 
Supporting shipyards and the full spectrum 
Of industrial capabilities needed to use the 
Beas, in the national interest, during times 
Of emergency as well as during times of 


The United States, by all standards, is in- 
deed a great sea power, but it is important to 
Rote that the margin of sea power superiority 
Which sets us apart from other nations is only 

Moreover, there is an alarming im- 
ice between the quality and effective- 
Ress of our naval and maritime strength. 
e we boast of the most powerful Navy 
the world has ever known—and this is more 
than a boast, it is a reality of which our 
People can be justifiably proud—we at the 
Same time, have a merchant marine not 
Only grossly inadequate in terms of numbers 
Of ships, but composed predominantly of 
Vessels built during World War I. The latter 
are frequently described—and properly so— 
as obsolete “rust buckets.” As a consequence, 
the U.S. flag shipping fleet is too small, too 
Slow and too uneconomic to serve our rapidly 
expanding trade movements or to provide 
Satisfactory logistic support to our military 
forces spread throughout the world. 

Nearly 75% of the 1,080 merchant ships in 

Our active fleet are 20 or more years of age. 
eir physical infirmities, high operating and 
tenance costs, and inability to compete 
against- modern foreign-flag vessels dictate 
that they be scrapped or laid up within a 
Very few years. 

Last year, the United States’ volume of 
World commerce again exceeded all other 
Nations, A total of 404 million tons of com- 

al cargoes moved to and from our ports. 
Yet, only 7.2% of that enormous trade move- 
ment was carried in U.S, flag ships. The bal- 
ance of nearly 92% moved in foreign bottoms, 
and we can never be certain, at any time, of 
the reliability of this grossly disproportionate 
dependence on other nations. For proof, I 
Reed only mention certain of the transporta- 
tion policies of some of our allies affecting. 
Vietnam and the Middle East. 

In spite of our economic affluence and 
vast natural resources, the United States is 
a “have not“ nation with regard to certain 


Minerals and materials which are necessary: 


to sustain our military and industrial might. 
86 of 77 basic strategic items must be im- 
Ported from foreign sources. These include: 

Nearly 90% of the cobalt we use for the 
Production of high-temperature alloys, jet 
engines, and so on. 

100% of the chromite we consume in the 
Production of ammunition, armorplate, 
Stainless steel, and so on. 

88% of the bauxite, the principal ore in 

© production of aluminum so vital to air- 
craft manufacturing and other military 


99% of the manganese ore we must have 
to produce steel. 
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Since these items are all essential to our 
survival, you would think they are brought 
to our shores in American flag ships. Not so! 
By volume, 96 percent of these imported ma- 
terials—without which a great segment of 
America’s industrial complex could not 
function—is today carried aboard ships 
fiying the flags of other nations. In other 
words, even now, we are at the mercy of for- 
elgn powers—many of which are openly hos- 
tile to our objectives in Southeast Asia. I 
say to you this is wrong—it is contrary to 
our best national interest—and I suggest 
that it is a practice which should be re- 
versed promptly. 

Iam not advocating that all U.S. trade and 
commerce should be moved in American bot- 
toms. But, I do contend, along with many 
others, that we should reserve a substantial 
portion of our cargoes for our own ships, and 
in this category, I would most certainly in- 
clude those strategic or critical items which 
are the lifeblood of survival. To do otherwise 
is to undermine the national security and to 
contribute to the deterioration of our 
shipping capability. That is exactly what has 
been taking place over the past two decades! 

The decline of the U.S. flag merchant fleet 
from a position of overwhelming world 
leadership in the post World War II period 
has been uninterrupted. The American flag 
fleet—both active and inactive—which num- 
bered more than 5,000 ships aggregating over 
50 million deadweight tons at the end of 
World War II. now consists of slightly more 
than 1,000 ships totaling about 16 million 
tons. And, nearly three fourths of these ves- 
sels are 20 or more years of age and in need of 
replacement. 

Now. let us examine the Soviet maritime 
picture. 

Russia emerged from the War with a non- 
descript fleet of only 432 vessels totaling less 
than 2 million tons, As late as 1953, the year 
in which Stalin died, her fleet tonnage re- 
mained near the 2 million mark. Shortly 
thereafter, she became engrossed in the de- 
velopment of her maritime resources, and by 
1958, the Soviet fleet had grown to 3.6 million 
tons. Since 1958, the rate of has been 
even more spectacular. By 1960, nearly 5 
million tons were fiying her ensign, and by 
the end of 1965, her tonnage had reached 
nearly 10 million tons. Her current five year 
plan (1966-70) is programmed to attain a 
fleet totaling 15 million tons by the end of 
1970. 

There seems to be little question of this 
goal being met, since in May of this year, 
Russia had 526 merchant vessels totaling 4.3 
million tons under construction or on order. 
As a point of reference, on the same date, 
only 45 merchant ships totaling 600,000 tons 
were under construction or on order for the 
U.S. merchant fleet. Whereas Russia has 
taken delivery of more than 100 ships per 
year for the past several years, deliveries of 
U.S. flag merchant ships have averaged only 
15 ships per year. 

The Soviet Union's impressive merchant 
fleet expansion program is but one facet of 
her ambitions on the seas. Her Navy, already 
second only to the United States, is under- 
going enormous improvement. Her fishing 
fleet is acknowledged to be the most modern 
in the world. More than 100 Russian vessels 
are engaged in oceanographic research. These 
ships as well as her fishing vessels are 
equipped with sophisticated electronic 
equipment and serve the dual purpose of 
observing our military and naval deploy- 
ments and space shots. The Russian under- 
water fleet of submarines already possesses 
a capability to launch ballistic missiles, and 
it has now been revealed that the first air- 
craft carrier for the Soviet Navy is under 
‘construction. In the opinion of Admiral 
Ephraim P. Holmes, USN, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic, for NATO, and Com- 
mander in Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, this 
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latter development “signifies awareness of 
what it takes to project forces forward.” 

That Russia's growing inventory of ships 
in all categories contributes to her sea power 
should be patently obvious. Is she using this 
latter day strength to fill. a void in world 
shipping capacity? indeed not! Is she follow- 
ing Admiral Mahan's philosophies? Indeed 
yes! Is she using sea power for prospective 
international extension of her heretofore 
landlocked isolation? Indeed so! Some in- 
stances are pertinent, 

There have been reports that Soviet timber 
vessels are, during the winter season, appear- 
ing on the world market, and contrary to the 
usual idea of making a profit, often seem 
willing to accept rates so low that western 
owners cannot compete and are forced to 
lay up their ships. Less than two years ago, 
a European shipping operator declared that 
“western shipping companies must be pre- 
pared for a fight in certain trades,” and 
warned that the of a profit or a 
“return on capital” should not be regarded 
as a “prime motive” for Russian maritime 
operations, 

Only last month, Vadim Korniloy of the 
USSR Trade Delegation, announced in Lon- 
don, that the Soviet Union will initiate 
cruise ship service from Britain next year. 
It was indicated that Russia plans to offer 
rates 20 percent below those charged by Brit- 
ish cruise lines. In a press interview Mr. 
Kornilov said that the turbo-electric vessel 
Baltica which is to inaugurate such a service 
probably will not make a profit during her 
first three cruises. He explained that profit- 
able operation Was of seco! imj 
to “sounding the market.” One British writer 
said Russia's plan to undercut rates could 
spell financial disaster for some of the Brit- 
ish cruise lines. z 

The contrasting priorities which the 
United States and Soviet Union have as- 
signed to maritime affairs are all to apparent 
from the foregoing. It doesn’t require any 
vivid imagination to discern that if our na- 
tion permits our merchant marine to disap- 
pear from the seas while our avowed ad- 
versary rapidly achieves a dominant position 
on world trade routes, the day may soon 
come when we will find ourselves depending 
upon Russian vessels, plus other foreign flag 
ships as well, to not only supply us with es- 
sential raw materials but also to carry all 
of our goods to the world markets. 

Some high officials in this country discount 
such a possiblity on the grounds that there 
will be sufficient Free World shipping to 
fill our needs. There are also those in the 
academic world who say that sea power now 
counts for little. Such judgments fail to 
recognize that the Russian fleet as an instru- 
ment of Communist objectives can be used 
to undercut Free World shipping rates. This 
tactic has, in the past, been used by the 
Soviet Union to drive Western suppliers of 
petroleum out of traditional markets by sell- 
ing oll at discount prices. Other instances in 
which Soviet ships have made uneconomic 
voyages to some of the newly emerged na- 
tions merely to achieve political inrocds, 
have already been cited. 

What more evidence does one need to 
fathom the goal of the Russians on the high 
seas! Like the orbital bomb, it is intended 
for some long range objective—an objective 
which, you can be sure, is not intended to 
promote the general welfare of western 
civilization., These developments offer com- 
pelling reasons for the immediate start of 
a sustained merchant marine program to 
ensure that the United States will never have 
to play second fiddle to Russia or any other 
country in the movement of its essential 
cargoes. We have, to this point, been fiddling, 
while our merchant marine has been de- 
teriorating—and while the Soviets have been 
building. The time is past for more fiddling— 
let's get on with the job of building the 
ships we so desperately need. 
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Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared air quality bill for White House. 
Senate passed military construction appropriation bill and took up social security bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 16359-S 16386 


Bills Introduced: 1 bill and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2653; and S. Res. 184-185. 


Pages S 16359-5 16360 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 12080, proposed Social Security Amendments of 
1967, with amendments, and with minority views (S. 
Rept. 744) ; 

S. 2447, making the Secretary of Transportation a 
member of the Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion in place of the Secretary of Commerce (S. Rept. 

5); 

5 322, providing that no land can be transferred from 
the national wildlife refuge system without approval of 
the Migratory Bird Commission, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 746); 

H.R. 480, extending for 8 years the period during 
which funds may be appropriated for acquisition of 
wetlands, with amendment (S. Rept. 747); and 

H.R. 12910, to establish a Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps in the Navy, with amendments (S. Rept. 748). 

Page $ 16359 
Mangla Dam: Vice President appointed Senator Bart- 
lett to attend the dedication of Mangla Dam, West Pak- 
istan, on November 23, 1967. Page $ 16369 


Social Security: S. Res. 184, an original resolution 
providing for printing of additional copies of report of 
Committee on Finance accompanying H.R. 12080, pro- 
posed Social Security Amendments of 1967, was adopted. 

Page 5 16386 
Air Quality: Senate adopted conference report on S. 
780, authorizing funds to improve and expand programs 
designed to eliminate air pollutants. This action cleared 
bill for President’s signature. Pages 8 16392-5 16396 
Committee Expenditures: By 49 yeas to 25 nays (mo- 
tion to reconsider tabled), Senate adopted S. Res. 130, 
providing an additional $35,000 for Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Pages S 16396-S 16398 
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Military Construction Appropriations: By 71 yeas to 
3 nays, Senate passed with amendments H.R. 13606, 
fiscal 1968 appropriations for military construction, 
after rejecting, by 44 yeas to 31 nays, Javits motion to 
move to suspend rules for purpose of proposing modi- 
fied amendment No. 437 to continue fiscal year 1 
appropriations until November 30, 1967 (a two-thirds 
affirmative vote being necessary to suspend rules for 
this purpose). This amendment had first been ruled out 
of order as legislation on an appropriation vill. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Bible, Russell, Ellender, Mansfield, Proxmire, Yar- 
borough, Hayden, Young of North Dakota, Kuchel, and 
Symington (ex officio). 

Pages $ 16386, $ 16390-S 16392, S 16398-S 16413 

Social Security: Senate began consideration of H.R. 
12080, proposed Social Security Amendments of 1967. 

Pages $ 1642-8 16428 

Private Bill: Senate cleared S. 1556, a private bill, for 

President’s signature by concurring in House amend- 

ment thereto. Page $ 16427 


‘Nominations: One judicial, and numerous Army, Aif 


Force, and Marine Corps nominations were received. 
Pages S 16428-5 1643! 

Record Votes: Three record votes were taken today. 
Pages $ 16398, 8 16409, S 16412 

Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken today. 

Page $ 16404 
Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:04 p.m. until noon Wednesday, November 
15, when it will consider H.R. 12080, proposed Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. Pages 8 16386, 8 16428 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
MEAT INSPECTION 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Research and General Legislation con- 
tinued its hearings on S. 2147, 2218, and H.R. 12144, to 


Address by Dr. James Roy Smith, Be- 
fore Arlington Methodist Ministers’ 
Association 
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HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINTA 2 
IN THE SENATE O¥ THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, Dr. James 
Roy Smith, the minister of the Mount 
Olivet Methodist Church, in Arlington, 
Va., recently delivered an address to the 
Arlington Methodist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion on the war in Vietnam. I ask unani- 
Mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Vietnam: A REASONED VIEW 


(Address by Dr. James Roy Smith, minister 
of Mount Olivet Methodist Church, Arling- 
ton, Va.) 

Increasingly the church today is speaking 
its mind in ever-increasing statements on 
the war in Vietnam. To read some of these 
Statements makes one wonder just how re- 
Sponsibie is the church. Some believe that 
to be against war is equivalent to being 
against sin. Would to God that the choices 
involved in Vietnam were as clear cut and 
Sharply focused as so many statements imply. 

I believe the responsible churchman must 

to see the Vietnam conflict in its right 

Perspective if he is to understand the pres- 

ent dilemma of Vietnam for the Christian. 

To try to be helpful, let me begin with a bit 

or history. 

Vietnam came under the French control 

1863 and from that time until World War 

Was a part of Indo China, Cambodia and 
Laos were the other two parts. 

When France fell in 1940, Vietnam was 
Cccupled by the Japanese. This occupation 
Continued until 1945 when the Japanese 
Franted them independence under Bao Dal. 
Meantime, a group of anti-French Viet- 
namese formed in South China under a 
dedicated communist named Ho Chi Minh, 
Who entered Hanoi in 1944 with the intent 
of taking over Vietnam in the name of 
communism. 

In 1945, following the defeat of Japan, 
Ho's forces became known as the “Vietnam 
Liberation Army" and the government of 
Emperor Boa Dai soon fell to the communist 

"8 well-organized onslaught, The em- 
abdicated, handing his powers over to 
At the same time a “Provisional Execu- 

tive Committee For South Vietnam” with 7 

Communists and 2 non-communists took 

Control of Saigon. : 

Like most people, the Vietnamese wanted 
independence, and when Ho Chi Minh, like 
Castro in the hills of Cuba, pretended to be 
a Non-Communist leader fighting for the in- 

dence of the country, the people fol- 
lowed him. 

In 1946 the French tried to regain a foot- 

d in Vietnam, and they were attacked by 
the Ho Chi Minh forces, now believing they 

Were fighting for their independence, So be- 

Ban the eight year Indo China war that 
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ended in July 1954 with a division in the 
country: 

The southern part, a free nation, called the 
Republic of Vietnam, under Ngo Dinh Diem, 
with its capital in Saigon, and the northern 
part, known as the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, ruled by the communists under 
Ho Chi Minh, with its capital in Hanoi. 

It was at this time in 1954 that South 
Vietnam first asked the United States for 
help. 

In October 1955 the people of South Viet- 
nam held a referendum to determine their 
choice between Emperor Bao Dai as chief of 
state patterned on the old regime and Ngo 
Dinh Diem as chief of a republic. The vote 
was overwhelmingly in favor of Diem, and 
the the republic was proclaimed under Ngo 
Dinh Diem as President. A constitutional 
assembly was elected in March 1956, and on 
July 7, 1956, a national constitution was 
adopted. 

North Vietnam had expected the South to 
collapse under Diem and to fall into their 
hands. When it did not, the Communists in 
1959 launched the Viet Cong Guerrillas on an 
intensified campaign of guerrilla warfare and 
terrorist activities in the South. Infiltration 
began in the South, aided by arms and aid 
from Communist China, They attacked vil- 
lages, torturing, killing, or kidnapping those 
who refused to cooperate. Thousands of local 
Officials, teachers, and health workers were 
murdered. Crowded trains and buses were 
bombed, roads destroyed, bridges and schools 
burned. 

In 1954 the United States sent a MAAG 
(Military Assistance Advisory Group) to help 
improve the military effectiveness of the 
South Vietnamese Armed Forces. As the Viet 
Cong stepped up its terror and guerrilla tac- 
tics it became evident that more U.S, help 
was needed. 

In 1962 the MACV (Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam) was established. Since 
then, the build-up to protect and defend 
the South has continued. The U.S. is not 
alone, for 36 other free world countries have 
also sent aid, both military and economic. 

During the period 1956-63 South Vietnam 
was governed under a constitution patterned 
much after that of the United States, but 
its leader, President Diem, became dictatori- 
al and in 1963 his government was over- 
thrown and Diem and his brother Ngo Dinh 
Nhu were killed. / 

Since 1963, political instability has been 
the mark of South Vietnam, although dur- 
ing the past year partial stability has re- 
turned, a national election has been held 
while fighting a war (which is no easy task), 
a constitution has been adopted, and rela- 
tive stability has been in evidence. 

OUR POSITION 

I am persuaded that we have more than 
a legal right to be in Vietnam—indeed we 
have a MORAL obligation to be there. If we 
had not gone into Vietnam as advisors in 
the late 50's and with large numbers of com- 


bat troops in 1965, every Communist nation 


in the world would believe that it had found 
the formula for taking over any territory it 
had set its mind to have. The lesson in 
Korea had not been very clear to them. 
Every one of the five respective govern- 
ments of South Vietnam have asked us to 
assist their struggle to maintain independ- 
ence and three successive American presi- 
dents consistently have responded to their 
pleas for help. The reason the South Vietna- 
mese requested our help was that a deliber- 
ate, plecemeal, invasion from the North was 


occurring, jeopardizing self-determination 
and making it less and less possible for the 
free government of South Vietnam to sur- 
vive. 

When the call of the free people cried out 
for help, all the lessons of history and of 
Christian conscience said to us that we could 
not turn our backs and run out on our re- 
sponsibility, and that voice is still calling 
loud and clear. 

From the very beginning, our policy to- 
ward Vietnam has been and still is that: 

“We have no intention of overthrowing 
Ho Chi Minh's or Mao Tse-tung's govern- 
ments, or to capture their territory.” 

Our policy is to communicate the message: 
“You cannot take over someone else's terri- 
tory by force. We will not allow you to do 
this.” We have spoken this message in a suc- 
cessively louder tone of voice\and in care- 
fully measured words. Everything we have 
done, including the bombings, has been con- 
sistent with this original policy, 

BASIC PROBLEM 


The basic problem in Vietnam is still a 
brutal and sustained attack from the North 
upon the South. This attack is marked by 
terror and sneak attacks and by the killing 
of women and children in the night and mass 
infiltration in large numbers across the DMZ. 

North Vietnam is apparently not ready to 
come to the peace table. Three times—1-—for 
5 days and 20 hours in May 1965; 2-for 36 
days and 15 hours in December 1965; and 
3-for 5 days and 18 hours in February 1967— 
the bombings have ceased; but each time 
the North not only has not sought peace but 
used the lull to re-supply and reinforce. 
Many attempts, including attempts by Am- 
bassador Goldberg to bring the United Na- 
tions into this matter, have failed. Repeatedly 
Hanoi has refused to come to the Security 
Council. Britain has tried to re-convene the 
Geneva Conference; but Hanoi and Peiping 
told the British they are not interested. Ap- 
parently Hanoi insists on two conditions 
prior to cessation: 1—-Withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces, and 2-A Hanoi government in 
Saigon, In other words, they require sur- 
render and a defeat on our part. 

OUR TERMS OF PEACE 


I am persuaded that we seek a peace that 
will assure 

1. An end to aggression and subversion, 

2. Freedom for South Vietnam to choose, 
shape, and determine her own destiny, 

3. As soon as aggression has ceased, the 
removal of foreign military forces from 
South Vietnam, and 

4. Effective guarantee of the independence 
and freedom of the people of South Vietnam. 

In August 1964, the Senate by an 88-2 
vote and the House with no negative vote 
passed a bill authorizing the President “‘to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the 
United States.” 

BASIC ISSUES 

What are the basic issues? The goals of 
our Government in Vietnam have always 
centered around discouraging aggression 
throughout the world so as to prevent a 
larger war from developing. This, to me, is 
the basic issue in Vietnam—but one that is 
being clouded by emphases on lesser objec- 
tives, and much of the public debate today 
is centered around the lesser objectives. 

These lesser objectives usually proclaim 
that the Vietnamese people don't want us 
there, that the Vietnamese election was 
rigged, that South Vietnam will not fight 
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with her own troops, that if we give in to 
the North Vietnamese claims, peace will 
come. None of these, I believe, is the basic 
problem. 

The main reason we cannot quit—why we 
have got to stay and finish the job—was out- 
lined by President Johnson when he said: 

“I cannot tell you tonight as your Presi- 
dent that a Communist conquest of South 
Vietnam would be followed by a Communist 
conquest of Southeast Asia... . 

“Neither can I tell you with-certainty that 
a Southeast Asia dominated by a Communist 
power would bring a third World War much 
closer to terrible reality. 

“But all that we have learned in this 
tragic century strongly suggests to me that 
it would be so. And as President of the United 
States, I am not prepared to risk the secu- 
rity—indeed the survival—of the American 
nation on mere hope and wishful thinking. 
Iam convinced that by seeing this struggle 
through now, we are greatly reducing the 
chances of a much larger war—perhaps a 
nuclear war.” 

To me, this is the basic issue—not the de- 
fense of Vietnam or the rest of the world, but 
the defense of our own homeland, 


To be sure, the tremendous might of - 


America could break the back of the Ho Chi 
Minh government at any time it so desires; 
but Ho Chi Minh is not the real enemy. The 
real threat comes from mainland China who 
aggressively believes in the support of War 
of National Liberation” as a cheap and risk- 
less method of conquest. If China succeeds 
in assuring North Vietnam victory, it will 
simply add fuel to their fires and Thailand 
will be next. Recently the President said, “I 
do know there are North Vietnamese troops 
in Laos. I do know there are North Viet- 
namese-trained guerrillas tonight in north- 
east Thailand. I do know that there are Com- 
munist-supported guerrilla forces operating 
in Burma, And a Communist coup was barely 
averted in Indonesia, the fifth largest nation 
in the world.” 

When you add to this statement one made 
by President Eisenhower, this point becomes 
even sharper in its focus. President Elsen- 
hower in 1959 said: 

“Strategically, South Vietnam's capture 
by the Communists would bring their power 
several hundred miles into a hitherto free 
region. The remaining countries in South- 
east Asia would be menaced by a great flank- 
ing movement. The freedom of 12 million 
people would be lost immediately, and that 
of 150 million in adjacent lands would be 
seriously endangered. The loss of South 
Vietnam would set in motion a crumbling 
process that could, as it progressed, have 
grave consequences for us and for freedom.” 

Those who contend that we should stop 
the bombing and withdraw from Vietnam are 
simply preaching withdrawal without cogni- 
zance of the main issue. They are suggesting 
that the peoples of Southeast Asia be left 
to struggle with their own problems no mat- 
ter what the consequence. 

The basic issue in Vietnam as far as Ameri- 
ca is concerned is American security. A with- 
drawal or defeat threatens that security. The 
willingness to stay and deter the militant 
march of Maoist power is the basic issue, and 
if we believe in our system, it is an issue for 
which we must be willing to pay the price. 
As far as the Christian is concerned, the 
basic issue is human freedom and worth. 
The South Vietnamese are children for 
whom Christ died; and being forced against 
their wills to be taken over by an Invasion 
from the North, they have appealed to us for 
help. We cannot allow them to be taken over 
against their wills. We do have a moral 
responsibility which we cannot escape. 

I see America as a strong nation without 
any desire for territorial gain responding 
to the call of a weak nation who needs pro- 
tection against the ravages of an aggressive 
government who seeks to dominate and claim 
her soil and her souls. To me, our response 
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is in accordance with our 
teachings. 
CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW 

The great St. Augustine laid down three 
basic rules which he contended justified 
war, and I believe the response we have made 
to the conflict in Vietnam is consistent with 
these three basic rules. They are as follows: 

1. War should be waged only as a necessity. 

2. Its only legitimate objective is to 
achieve a just and stable peace as quickly as 
possible. 

3. It should be fought with mercy, avoid- 
ing all needless brutality and restricting use 
of violence to the minimum that will serve 
the purposes of preventing a greater evil.“ 


Christian 


In principle the American involvement in 


Vietnam has been within this framework. The 
President has stated it again and again and 
each added step of increasing strength has 
been done with hesitancy, with reluctance, 
with responsible judgment and has been 
minimal in nature. 

So long as North Vietnam continues to be 
used by the Communists to force its will 
upon South Vietnam and so long as South 
Vietnam calls to us to prevent this forceful 
take-over, I believe we have no choice but to 
see the conflict through to an honorable 
solution that assures the world that forceful 
aggression will neither be rewarded nor tol- 
erated. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Walker Cisler, the distinguished 
president of the Detroit Edison Co., has 
been in the vanguard of leading Ameri- 
can businessmen who have for many 
months been dedicating their efforts and 
devoting much of their time to making 
a success of the war against poverty. As 
chairman of the Business Leadership Ad- 
visory Council to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Mr. Cisler has made a con- 
tinuing contribution of great importance 
and value to our national antipoverty ef- 
fort. On November 7, Mr. Cisler sent a 
telegram to several of my distinguished 
Michigan colleagues conveying his sense 
of concern for the pending legislation. In 
order that every Member of this body 
may appreciate the commitment which 
this outstanding member of the Ameri- 
can business community feels toward a 
successful war against poverty, I insert 
his telegram at this point in the RECORD, 
with the hope that all Members of the 
House will heed his urgent and timely 


message: 


In August I wrote you of my deep con- 
cern for the 1967 amendments to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act which are now be- 
fore the House. As Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Leadership Advisory Council for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, I have seen 
firsthand much of the work and operation 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. As a 
Detroit businessman and a member of the 
new Detroit committee and other organiza- 
tions dedicated to enhancing the well-being 
of those disadvantaged, I know full well as 
do you of the great task we have before us 
here and in other of our large cities. It is a 
task to which I give much of my time and 
service. 
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It is from this personal knowledge and 
participation in these matters that I urge 
with deep conviction that you give your sup- 
port and approval to the House Education 
and Labor Committee bill and that you 
vote to keep intact the role of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. To do otherwise at 
this crucial time would most surely weakeD 
not strengthen our endeavors to bring eco- 
nomic opportunity to all sectors of our citi- 
zenry and to help eliminate the causes 
poverty and unrest in our Nation, This is 8 
matter of national, State, and community 
concern and the best interests of all will be 
served by the enactment of the committee 
bill, 

WALKER CISLER, 
The Detroit Edison Co, 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greater Detroit Board of Commerce has 
recently sent to its members a question- 
naire designed by the National Chamber 
of Commerce. I would like to spread upon 
the Recorp the questionnaire, along with 
a letter addressed to Dwight Havens, the 
outstanding president of the Detroit 
chamber, from John P. Casey, which 
points to the flaws in the chamber's 
questionnaire. Mr. Casey, vice president 
of M. G. Advertising, Inc., is an accom- 
plished public relations man, very gifted 
in analyzing public opinion. I therefore 
value his comments. 

The material follows: 


M. G. ADVERTISING, INC., 
Detroit, Mich., October 30, 1967. 
Mr. DWIGHT HAVENS, 
President, Greater Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear DWIGHT: As a long-time observer as 
well as occasional taker of polls, I took pencil 
in hand to take part in the U.S. Chamber's 
survey printed in the October 23 edition of 
the Detroiter. It stated that the poll is “to 
determine trends of business opinion on 
questions currently important.” 

The subject matter certainly is important. 
But I question the validity of the survey in 
determining the opinion of the business 
community. 

Implicit in the entire survey is the con- 
viction that businessmen want to cut federal 
spending, which is hardly an objective ap- 
proach to opinion research. 

The “selected programs" section is es- 
pecially tilted. 

It so happens that I personally believe we 
should spend considerably more federal 
money for some programs, cut the spending 
on others and, in general, redistribute federal 
spending. But the survey will only let me 
check boxes to cut severely, moderately, 
slightly, stay the same or admit that I have 
no opinion. 

I suppose the U.S. Chamber intends to use 
the survey results as a lobbying and publicity 
vehicle. Therefore, I urge the Greater De- 
troit Board to review carefully the validity 
of the survey and the Board's participation in 
such an unprofessional approach to opinion 
research. 

Perhaps the Detroit Board would be in- 
terested in restructuring the U.S. Chamber's 
survey to give it objectivity and validity and 
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to compare the results of the two. As sug- 
8ested in the Detroiter, I am conveying my 
views to Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. CASEY. 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON BULLETIN 
To Members of the Greater Detroit Board oj 
Commerce: 

In cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
Merce of the United States, which is polling 
its members, your Congressional Action Com- 
mittee is asking for your opinion about gov- 
ernment spending—and about the proposed 
tax increase. 

As you know, Congress has shelved the 
President's request to raise added tax reve- 
nues of $7 to $9 billion annually via a 10 
Percent surcharge on the current tax liability 

corporations and individuals. Instead, 
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Congress is looking first for ways to reduce 
federal spending by about $6 billion in fiscal 
1968—in other words, to try to have the 
government tighten its belt about as much 
as the taxpayers are being asked to tighten 
theirs. Congress seems to be in no mood to 
ask the taxpayers for more money until there 
is more effective expenditure reduction and 
control. 

But this objective is difficult to attain be- 
cause every spending program has its sup- 
porters. So, the problem is more than just 
pin-pointing instances of waste or inefficient 
management. It's also a matter of establish- 
ing priorities—of determining which pro- 
grams might be deferred or cut back, until 
our financial situation is more favorable for 
their continuance, 

To help us represent your views in this 
situation, I hope you will complete and re- 


YOUR OPINION, PLEASE 
ABOUT SPENDING 
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turn promptly the enclosed questionnaire. 
It asks a number of pertinent questions 
and also lists selected spending programs, so 
you can indicate those you approve and those 
you would cut, 

‘After you have completed the form, let me 
suggest that you consider writing Represen- 
tative Martha W. Griffiths, member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, your 
Representative and your two Senators, to 
tell them how you feel about the tax increase 
proposal and also where you think appro- 
priations should be reduced or supported. I 
know they would appreciate this kind of spe- 
cific information. 

Cordially yours, 
DONALD E. YOUNG, 
Chairman, 
Congressional Action Committee. 


L Do you favor a reduction Xe Pg spending for fiscal 1968? (It is now estimated that spending will be about $140 billion; the deficit estimate ranges as high as $29 billion.) 


a es 0 c D No opinion 
2. How much reduction in appropriations do ee favor? 
a O $2 to $4 billion ¢ O $8 to $10 billion 
b O $5 to $7 billion d C More than $10 billion 


J 


ABOUT SELECTED PROGRAMS 


[Here are selected domestic-civilian spending programs, with the requested appropriations for fiscal 1968. Would you approve these requests—or would you suggest some reduction? Check the 


block that reflects your opinion} 
Appropria- Cut Cut Cut Leave No 
tion request severely moder- slightly alone opinion 
(billions) ately 
(a) (b) (©) (d) (e) 
Corporation (farm price support activities), 
d Marketing Service and Rural Electrifica- 
TTT ijn o o g oO o 
19,000 ee rving who train teachers, teach school, 
assist farmers and small businessmen, establish health facilities, and ai ty development generally 124 U oO o o o 
5. U.S. Information : Carries out efforts to influence public attitudes in foreign countries, regarding U.S. policy and x 
actions; principally through the use of radio, television, motion pictures, and libraries. .......2..-.....-..--..-.... 194 A g oO o o 
6. Office of Éducation: orate“ to strengthen ana and planning for State education 9 assistance 
in federally affected a ational Teacher „ student loans, construction of academic facilities. 4.1 o o Oo o o 
7. Urban grant-in-aid and loan m: For neighbo facilities, urban renewal, urban planning grants, low rent public 
8 e housing T2 ᷣ ͤ ⁵̃ !.... * U a [m] o oO 
8. Office of Economic Opportunity (poverty . Finances Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, VISTA, and com- 
munity action agencies, including Headstart. = nnn nn enn wenn ee eect 21 [m] a [s] 0 o 
8. National Science Foundation: Activities largely concerned with basic research and education in the sciences; carried out 
through grants to individuals and educational institutions 1 „„ „„ „„ ~ 526 Qo |m] o a o 
10. Economic evelopment assistance program (Department of Commerce): Includes Appalachian development highways, 
_gtants and loans to development centers, and other aid to 8 6 ⁊ — awesinetes 425 oO [m] o a oO 
11. Funan ana military pay increases: Preliminary action already taken by Congress could nearly double appropriation 100 z 8 8 8 a 
1 ͤ ͤ IAA p A E ð ß T EA OE D S E ——P—ö 1. 
12. mua Aingeal Covers training and troop housing facilities, and includes $240 million for Southeast Asia emergency ay fe de = x a 
D SSE ͤ EON EI ST TTT 5 
13. Space rogram (NASA): Includes funds for manned space flight beyond the lunar landing program, and for manned 
fights in earth orbit of up to 1 4. rr v E AET A I A EEE A a 5.0 o o o o a 
14. Supersonic transport: Funds for c t of 
-5 billion—Government's share $1.25 billion ~198 o o a Qa o 
15. Foreign aid programs: Economic assistance only, including loans for purchase of U.S. 1 5 55 and grants for technical 
ee to private business. Does not cover military assistance, food for peace, the Peace Corps, and other foreign 25 2 5 S 8 a 
assistance TT.! KT ͤ EEE E E EAS PO — 
16. National Institutos of tanc Wide range of health research programs, principally cancer, heart, arthritis, neurological 122 Oo Oo o a 
. diseases, a %%% ̃ ² im E AT EE AAE E E A TETEE 
17. Other Public Health Service activities: Construction of educational facilities, loans to students, grants for curriculum im- oO o a o o 
poena disease ee and environmental control 4 „ „„ „„ 4 4„4„„4„„„„„4%,ĩĩ' Oo o a Oo 
18. Military family housing: Provide 12,500 new units and additional leases to support unit relocations overseas . --.- 814 Oo oOo a] o 
19. Corps of Engineers—tivil: Construction funds for 254 projects, including 9 new starts; preconstruction planning for 103 
Projects; survey and study money for 271 flood control, navigation, and beach erosion projects, including 41 new starts.. 1.3 Oo oO o o Oo 
20. Bureau of ‘Outdoor Recreation: For promona coordination and development of effective outdoor recreation programs. 
Includes $32 million advance appropriation for Federal acquisition of recreation lands and ince to States 14 o o oO O o 
21, Ocean shipping—Ship construction: Request is for 50-percent subsidy for construction of 13 new ships. 143 o o o a 


ABOUT TAXES 


22. With regard to the proposed tax increase, check which of the following most closely corresponds with your personal position: 
c O Against any tax increase 


a C For a tax increase, without qualification 
b © For a tax increase, 
rabie to the revenue gained by the tax increa: 


se 
23. If a tax 8 is voted, what amount of the surcharge do you think should be applied? 
pe! 


provided spending can be reduced by an amount that is com- 


d © No opinion 


aol d © Over 10 percent 
b 4to tent e O No opinion 
c £3 8 to 10 percent 
24. Do you think the surcharge should be: j 
a C The same for rations and individuals c © No opinion 
b O More for corporations than for individuals 8 
25. If there isa tax increase, do you feel it should be 
a C For a 1-year pe c O For so 
b O For a 2-year period f d O No opi 
26. Check 1 of the following to indicate your firm’s major activity. 
a O Mining f Whol 
b G Const f Fina 
¢ O Manutacturing 
d O Transportation i Other 


e O Communications and utilities 
J 27, Badge ae eN many regular employees do you have? 
a 


b O 26 to 100 y s 
¢ O 101 to 300 
Optional —The following identification is optional and is not required for this survey of opinion. 
name PL RSE BN eR ES 


-ea 

ajajaj D000 9a 
e 
57 


oT 8 


long as United States efforts in Vietnam require higher revenues 
nion 


le and retail trade 
„ insurance, and real estate 
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Do CONGRESSMEN RESPOND TO Your LETTERS? 


To a question often asked Do our letters 
have any effect on a Congressman's views?”, 
the answer is—"Yes, letters often help infu- 

_ ence Legislative action.” 

Congress’ firm resolution to force a cut in 
domestic spending is probably due, in large 
part, to the fact that they are hearing from 
many voters back home. In connection with 
the proposed tax increase Congressman Tom 
Meskill (R-Conn.) sald: “I hope you don’t 
get the idea that your opinions don’t count 
in government. Congress is demonstrating 
loud and clear how much public, opinion 
counts. The Administration is feeling the 
effect.” 

Recently, Dwight Havens, president of the 
Greater Detroit Board of Commerce, wrote 
each member of the Michigan Congressional 
Delegation concerning Uniform Monday Hol- 
iday legislation. He told them the Board of 
Commerce had adopted a policy statement 
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favoring enactment of legislation similar to 
5-1217, which provides for Monday observ- 
ances of certain nonreligious holidays, and 
asked for their support. 

A number of the replies to his letter were 
noncommittal. Several Congressmen made 
such statements as: “appreciate having the 
details of the Board's views on this is- 
sue,“ and, “I appreciate receiving your 
views on this subject.” Others indicated sup- 
port of the Board’s position with “I agree 
entirely and will strongly support this bill 
when it comes to the House Floor,” and, 
“You can count on my support.” 

Havens’ letter to the Michigan Delegation 
did not specifically request a reply; however, 
most of the Detroit area Delegation did re- 
spond. As an example of the kind of response 
you can expect to receive when you write to 
your congressmen, here is a “Boxscore” on 
replies to Dwight Havens’ letter on Uniform 
Monday Holiday legislation: 


Oppose Board Undecided No reply 


position 


Senators: 
POND: A. Haris c AA i aa 
S Sosa Se gS acs cab oa seee 


Representatives: 


rs ee e N E stones aes 2 


Jack H. McD: 


— ̃ ̃ O e te 


* 


Note: Representatives listed in order of districts 1 to 19. 


NAACP Sued by Police Officer 
_ EXTENSION 805 REMARKS 


HON. JOHN . RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the pendu- 
lum has swung. 

In Lafayette, La., & police officer has 
reversed the trend and sued the NAACP 
for a change, accusing them of violating 
his civil rights. 

Before too long we may behold like 
suits against the ACLU and other inter- 
meddling groups. 

Perhaps a few judgments may put their 
tax-free bank accounts back into circu- 
lation and right their many wrongs 
against individuals and society, and 
dampen the spirits of their wealthy 
benefactors. 

I insert the news account of Novem- 
ber 11 from the Baton Rouge Morning 
Advocate in the Recorp to offer sugges- 
tive advice to anyone else deprived of his 
or her rights who may need encourage- 
ment in seeking legal redress: 

Fmep OFFICER SUES Maron, IBERIA NAACP 

LAFAYETTE.—A damage suit for $1.5 million 
was filed in federal district court here Thurs- 
day by Henry Dorsey, former New Iberia 
policeman, against New Iberia Mayor J. Allen 
Dalgre, the area chapter of the National As- 


sociation Tor Advancement of Colored People 
and members of New Iberia Civil Service 
Board. 

The suit, filed by attorney J. Minos Simon 
tor Dorsey, claims the man’s civil rights were 
violated. The action stems from Dorsey's 
dismissal from the force April 8 for “failure 
to perform the position of his duties in a 
satisfactory manner.” 

The suit claims the board, the mayor and 
Police Chief Lee Fournet entered into a con- 
splracy with the NAACP to deprive and deny 
Dorsey of due process of law and the protec- 
tion of state laws. 

Dorsey's letter of dismissal stated that he 
had intentionally seized Rose Mary Harris 
from her residence and transferred her to 
police headquarters without her consent and 
without a valid reason, It said he returned 
the woman to her residence in a police car 
unaccompanied by any other officer in viola- 
tion of the rules and regulations of the police 
department, 

‘The Municipal Fire and Police Civil Service 
Board, after a hearing, ordered Dorsey re- 
instated as of the 3lst day following the 
effective date of his discharge. 


No Spinoff : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
editors of the New York Times presented, 
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in an editorial of November 10, an effec- 
tive and succinct rebuttal to those who 
would “save” the war on poverty by 
emasculating OEO. 

The editorial, entitled “No Spinoff,” 
deserves the careful consideration of 

every Member of this body, and I insert 
it at this point in the RECORD: ‘ 

No SPINOFF 


The Republican substitute for the anti- 
poverty authorization bill now pending in 
the House of Representatives would transfer 
several of the more successful and less con- 
troversial programs from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to various regular de- 
partments. This reorganization would leave 
O.E.0. with nothing but the much-disputed 
community action program. 

Under the G.O.P. plan, sponsored by Rep- 
resentatives Goodell of New York and Quis 
of Minnesota, Head Start and its follow-up 
program, Upward Bound, would be shifted 
to the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
which consists of two programs, in-school 
and out-of-school, would be split. The in- 
school program would be assigned to HEW 
and the out-of-school program to the De- 
partment of Labor. Finally, the Republicans 
would phase out the residential Job Corps 
centers and rely on the state-administered 
vocational education programs. 

No administrative arrangement is sacro- 
sanct. What counts is how a program func- 
tions and whether it is run in the simplest, 
most responsive fashion. On paper, it may 
sound logical to consolidate educational pro- 


“grams in HEW and manpower programs in 


the Department of Labor. But experience 
does not bear out so plausible a theory. 
The state-run vocational education pro- 
grams have not done the job of reaching 
Negro youths in the slums and preparing 
them for jobs; if the states had been suc- 
ceeding, the Job Corps would never have 
been necessary in the first place. Local school 
systems are cooperating in many instances 
in running Head Start and the in-school 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, but in other in- 
stances they have proved to be rigid and un- 
responsive bureaucracies. Settlement houses 
and community centers are often more will- 
ing to innovate and to make flexible ar- 
rangements, and there is no reason to freeze 
them out of Head Start and Upward Bound. 
Flexibility and experimentation are at the 
heart of the antipoverty effort. More ex- 
perience is needed before a decision is made 
to spin off these new ventures to the old- 
liné agencies. Two dissenting Republicans 
on the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee—Representatives Reld of New York and 
Bell of California—give their party sound 
advice when they declared in their separate 
minority report: This is not a time to cut 
back or restructure the antipoverty pro- 
gram.” \ 


The Cost of Cutting Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in our 
debates over the wisdom and the effec- 
tiveness of our foreign aid policy, one 
factor of great concern to all of us has 
been the cost of this program to our Na- 
tion. Particularly at this time, with the 
Vietnam war placing a heavy burden on 
our budget, the temptation is strong to 
reduce our expenditures in other areas 
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which might be considered of lesser im- 

Portance than our immediate war effort 

in Southeast Asia. Before we consign our 

foreign aid contributions to the category 

of low-priority expenditures, however, I 

think we might take heed of the warn- 

ing expressed in an article in the New 

York Times of November 15, a warning 

which underlines the potentially greater 

longrun costs of short-term economiz- 
ing efforts in our foreign aid program. 

The article reports the conclusions of 
two experts on world food and popula- 
tion problems regarding the grave con- 
Sequences in terms of social unrest lead- 
ing to political instabilty that may result 
if the advanced nations persist in failing 
to appropriately respond to the pressing 
economic needs of the less developed 
countries. I should like to place the en- 
tire text of the article in the Recor, for 
the information of my colleagues, prior 
to our consideration of the Foreign As- 
Sistance Appropriations Act: 

Foop Exprrts SEE NEW VIETNAMS AS WANT 
Rises: Two SCIENTISTS CALL on UNITED 
STATES AND. OTHER Rich Lanps To Acr 
Bronx Ir Is Too LATE 

(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 

CLAYTON, Mo., November 14—Situations 
like Vietnam could be popping up all over the 
World unless the United States moves wisely 
and fast, two experts on world food and 
Population problems said here today. 

The new Vietnam could rise from the 
social unrest that stems from hunger, the 
Speakers told a meeting sponsored by the 

il for the Advancement of Science 
ratte and by Washington University, St- 


One of them, Dr. Harrison Brown of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, said that the 
World’s food picture was sure to get worse 
before it gets better and would not even get 
better in the long run without massive tech- 
nical assistance from the United States and 
Other advanced nations. 

Neither birth control measures nor direct 
Rgricultural aid to the hungry nations will 
Suffice, Dr. Brown said, J 

Major economic development of the poorer 
Nations is the only way to cope with the 
World problems, he said, and this is abso- 
lutely hopeless” unless the rich nations 
help in amounts much greater than are being 
Slven for this purpose now. 

Attempts to cope with the problem must 

much more sustained and more compre- 
hensive as well as much larger than at 
Present if disaster is to be avoided, he said. 

The greatest need, Dr. Brown said, is for 
Major increases in the quality and number 
Of technically trained persons in the develop- 
ing nations. 

is a matter that rests ultimately on 
education, he said and may take a generation 
to achieve even if the advanced nations move 
Quickly to aid the process. He declared him- 
Self pessimistic about the outcome. 

But, Dr. Brown said, science and tech- 
nology, if properly used, are fundamentally 
capable of coping with the world population 
and food problem and perhaps of bringing 
= under control within a generation or 


The other speaker, Dr. Lester Brown cf the 
Department of Agriculture, described both 
Some bright and dark spots in the outlook. 

Since the late 1930’s North America has 
Moved from a position of one of three major 
food exporting regions of the world to one 
of a near monpooly on exportable food sup- 
Plies, he said. 

Of the other two one-time leading export- 
ers, the scientist said, one—Latin America 
is to day barely self sufficient, while the 
Other—comprising Eastern Europe and the 
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Soviet Union—has become a major importer 
of food. 

Meanwhile, North American surpluses, 
largely from the United States, have pre- 
vented any major famine in the world since 
World War II. The scientists foresaw no such 
famine in the next 15 years, provided India 
remains stable politically and Communist 
China is able to cope with its huge problems. 

PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS 

New strains of wheat and rice, new meth- 
ods of manufacturing fertilizer and using 
chemical additives to increase the food value 
of grains all are promising current develop- 
ments, the scientists said. 

The two Drs. Brown who spoke at the 
meeting here at the Colony Motel are unre- 
lated. 

Dr. Lester Brown said that none of the 
much-publicized unconventional means of 
developing new food sources could be 
brought to fruition in time to rescue the 
increasingly hungry world. 

He listed among these unconventional 
methods the production of food from algae, 
plankton and other one-celled organisms; the 
manufacture of artificial food from petro- 
leum, and the desalting of seawater on a 
large enough scale to make the deserts 
bloom. 

All are possible in theory, he said, but 
they are unlikely to achieve large-scale feasi- 
bility soon enough to mitigate the present 
crisis. 

Many millions of people will be added to 
the world’s population within the next 15 
years and four-fifths of these will be in na- 
tions already hungry, he said. 


Wilderness Use 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several months, many Members of 
Congress have been actively concerned 
with proposals advanced by the Federal 
public land agencies to designate wilder- 
ness areas in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the 1964 wilderness law. 
This wilderness-review work must be 
completed within a 10-year time sched- 
ule set by the 1964 act of Congress. Its 
purpose is to round out the national 
wilderness preservation system which 
Congress established in skeletal form 
with the immediate inclusion in 1964 
of the wilderness and wild areas within 
the national forests. Additional wild 
lands in the national forests and within 
the national park and wildlife refuge sys- 
tems may be added to the wilderness sys- 
tem by Congress. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, conservationists have actively 
sought the designation of a wilderness 
system unit within the Monomoy Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge on Cape Cod. The 
opportunity for the establishment of a 
wilderness area here has led to a very 
healthy involvement of citizen groups as 
well as our public land agencies. The ad- 
ministrative hearing record indicates 
that there is overwhelming support, 
both within my district and over the Na- 
tion, for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
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and Wildlife proposal to designate 
Monomoy Island as wilderness. 

I am hopeful that the forthcoming 
Monomoy Island Wilderness proposal 
will receive the prompt and favorable 
attention of the Congress. Also, certain 
undeveloped portions of the magnificent 
Cape Cod National Seashore—such as 
roadless Great Island—may well qualify 
for inclusion in the national wilderness 
system, and thus be given additional pro- 
tection from future development. 

Many of those Members of Congress 
who were vitally interested in the passage 
of the 1964 wilderness law and who have 
been watching the progress of this work, 
were also numbered among the most 
active supporters of both the 1964 Mul- 
tiple Use and Reclassification Act, now 
being applied to the vast public owner- 
ships administered by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and the 1960 
National Forest Multiple Use Act apply- 
ing to those lands administered by the 
U.S. Forest Service. Both of these im- 
portant statutes provide for the estab- 
lishment and preservation of wilderness 
areas within the “multiple use” concept. 
They clearly call for the dedication and 
preservation of wilderness lands as one 
of the many “multiple uses” of our pub- 
lic lands, and make clear provision for 
placement of wilderness lands within the 
national wilderness preservation system 
within the context of our public land 
agencies’ and multiple-use plans. 

Wilderness itself, of course, provides 
a multiplicity of public uses. The same 
unit of wilderness—Monomoy Island as 
an example—provides for many public 
use opportunities that could not be 
offered in the absence of a program as- 
suring the protection of the wilderness 
of this wild coastal island. 

The protection of the very important 
wildlife resource that is found here cer- | 
tainly is of primary concern, because this 
area is administered by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. At the same 
time, the unparalleled opportunities for 
the public to hike, to study nature, and 
to enjoy some of our finest coastal fish- 
ing are all represented here. Also the 
scientific value of Monomoy refuge, with 
its great abundance of resident and 
migratory bird life, is one of its most 
significant values. The value of the 
opportunity wilderness areas provide for 
people to find escape from the busy places 
in which they work and live is only be- 
ginning to be realized. 

The wilderness law leaves us with a 
great opportunity to complete a national 
wilderness preservation system encom- 
passing some 40 to 50 million acres. This 
job was begun by the 1964 Wilderness 
Act, in the creation of a wildernes sys- 
tem of some 9 million acres, but the main 
task of rounding it out lies before us. 
It is a great encouragement to see the 
progress made by the House and Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committees 
in reporting out the first wilderness sys- 
tem addition proposal, to establish the 
San Rafael Wilderness Area in Cali- 
fornia. Both bodies have now approved 
versions of this proposal. 

I am heartened by an editorial en- 
titled “Wilderness Use,” in the November 
1967 issue of Salt Water Sportsman 
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magazine, published in Boston. This 
comment is one of the finest I have seen 
in its presentation of the opportunity 
which the wilderness law brings to us, 
especially with regard to Monomoy Is- 
land. Mr. Speaker, I include this article 
in the Recor at this point: 

WILDERNESS USE 

Conservationists for the past decade or 
more have been stressing the need for multi- 
ple use of natural areas. By pointing out 
that a stretch of beach, marshland or high- 
land will be utilized by a wide cross-section 
of the public, they have often been success- 
ful in saving such lands from commercial 
development for future generations to enjoy. 

Although we applaud the success of these 
conservationists in their efforts and basically 
endorse the multiple use concept, It is appar- 
ent that this course of action may have been 
over-sold. Multiple use, if followed to its 
logical end, might well include establish- 
ment of a complicated system of highways, 
recreational facilities; accommodations and 
similar monuments to alleged civilization. It 
would deteriorate into maximum use by a 
maximum number of people, with the result 
that the basic idea of preservation of an 
area in its natural state would vanish. 

There is great danger in trying to be all 
things to all men anti in attempting to please 
every segment of the population of America. 
Straws in the political wind indicate that 
various groups of conservationists are be- 
ginning to regret the multiple-use emphasis, 
for they find themselves bombarded with 
their own arguments even from their own 
kind. Although this situation pertains in 
various areas, the major trouble spots con- 
cern the Wilderness Preservation System. 

In 1964, the U.S. Congress passed the 
Wilderness Act and it was signed into law. 
Very briefly, the measure authorizes the 
U.S. Government, through the Department 
of the Interior, to acquire and administer 
areas in the country so that said areas are 
maintained in their natural state insofar as 
is possible. Obviously to keep such lands and 
waters in a basically primeval condition, hu- 
man activities must be limited by a sub- 
stantial amount. The extent of this limita- 
tion is the cause of the trouble. 

One example from several epitomizes the 
difficulties. It has been proposed that an iso- 
lated stretch of beach in the northeast— 
namely Monomoy Island off the Massachu- 
setts coast—which is presently part of the 
Wildlife Refuge System, be made a true 
Wilderness Area. Those in favor of the plan— 
and we are among them—find themselves 
confronted with several dedicated groups, 
all pleading the multiple-use argument. 
These groups variously want the area aban- 
doned as a refuge and thrown open to all 
hunting and fishing; maintained as a refuge, 
but with beach vehicle tours permitted by a 
limited group; abadoned as a refuge and in- 
corporated as a part of the park system at 
the local, state or national level, 

The island itself is unique in its isolated 
charm near a heavily populated section of 
the country. Only by including it in the 
Wilderness System can this uniqueness be 
preserved. We admit freely that multiple use 
would be restricted. Only those who are 
physically active and who enjoy walking, 
watching and fishing in comparative isola- 
tion could take full advantage of the area, 
but, we submit, there are all too few places 
along our coasts where the coming generation 
can have such an experience even if de- 
sired. Monomoy’s value should not be limited 
to any social or organized division of the 
population: it should be open to the feet of 
the young men and to those of us who are 
older, yet able to trudge the sands. 

Multiple use has its place in the conser- 
vation scene, and it is a strong place indeed. 
However, we sincerely hope that parts of this 
country will be set aside in their truly na- 
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tural state so that those who follow may 
learn about what has been destroyed and, 
hopefully, may strive to restore at least some 
part of that which is lost. 


Air Quality Act of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 2, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 780) to amend the 
Clean Air Act to authorize planning grants 
to air pollution control agencies; expand re- 
search provisions relating to fuels and ve- 
hicles; provide for interstate air pollution 
control agencies or commissions; authorize 
the establishment of air quality standards, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 780, the Air Quality Act 
of 1967. I support this legislation basi- 
cally because I believe air pollution is a 
nationwide problem requiring a nation- 
wide Federal program. 

The harmful effects of air pollution on 
the health of our citizens has been well 
documented. I have only to cite the sin- 
gularly tragic incident of Thanksgiving 
1966 which resulted in the death of 40 to 
80 people in New York City. A stagnant 
air mass played havoc with the residents 
of our largest city for 4 days as we stood 
helplessly by. My own 19th Congres- 
sional District is in the very heart of 
New York. The people there can well at- 
test to the effects of air pollution. 

Air pollution affects more than just 
the public health. It can be put in more 
basic economic terms, in dollars and 
cents terms. It has been estimated that 
air pollution will result in an economic 
loss of over $11 billion annually. Air pol- 
lution means less healthy people, which 
results in more time away from the job. 

But the effects of air pollution are not 
only local in nature. Polluted air masses 
hold no city, county, or State boundaries 
sacred. Pollution in New York, for in- 
stance, will directly affect the surround- 
ing areas of New Jersey and Connecticut, 
and vice versa. 

In my opinion, the Air Quality Act of- 
fers a positive program for combating 
air pollution. It authorizes the Secretary 
of HEW to set up interstate air quality 
control regions with the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying up to 100 percent of the 
cost for up to 2 years. It further directs 
the Secretary to establish air quality cri- 
teria and to provide the latest informa- 
tion on air pollution control techniques 
to the States. 

The States are expected to carry the 
fight against pollution. As participants 
in the air pollution regions, they could 
set air quality standards and adopt a 
plan for their enforcement and imple- 
mentation. 

There is a great need for a compre- 
hensive research effort on air pollution. 
The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
HEW to initiate a program of research 
and training. It further directs the Sec- 
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retary to make the results of this re- 
search available to State and local agen- 
cies. Such a program prevents duplica- 
tion of efforts among State and local 
agencies, yet provides for a responsible 
and responsive research program on the 
national level. 

Some Members of the House have pro- 
posed an amendment to the section 
establishing Federal motor vehicle emis- 
sions standards. This amendment would 
exempt the State of California from 
these Federal standards. I oppose this 
amendment. I oppose giving any one 
State a special exemption. If any exemp- 
tion should be made, it should be one 
exempting all States to establish more 
stringent standards to take care of 
special local problems. Essentially, 
though, I believe establishing motor ve- 
hicle standards remains a Federal Gov- 
ernment job. 

Mr. Chairman, the Air Quality Act 
provides for a coordinated effort between 
local, State, and Federal governments 
to combat air pollution. It authorizes a 
total of $362 million for a 3-year period 
to meet that end. I support this bill and 
urge passage of this important social leg- 
islation. We cannot allow air pollution 
to go unchecked. 


) 


Hudson Marking 20th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
of the industrial growth in my district 
and I am particularly proud to have the 
opportunity to pay tribute at this time to 
a particular industry. 

Putnam County and the people of 
Florida are justly proud that this month 
is the 20th anniversary of the Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Co. plant at Palatka. From 
a small beginning in 1947, it now employs 
over 2,000 people. 

Hudson is not only a great company, 
but she is a great citizen. The manage- 
ment of the plant is outstanding and the 
people appreciate Hudson. 

I would like to join in extending my 
personal congratulations to the manage- 
ment and personnel of Hudson. As part 
of that tribute, I include the following 
news article from the Palatka Daily 
News, as well as an editorial which ap- 
peared recently. 

We are proud of Hudson and its prog- 
ress. The items follow: 

HUDSON MARKING 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
(By Jackie Feagin) 

“Hudson Pulp and Paper Plant Makes 
Initial Test Run Producing Good Quality 
Kraft" the headline declared. “Employ 250 
Now; Will Add More.” — 

The date was Thursday, Nov. 6, 1947, two 
days after what was to become an industrial 
giant in Putnam County began initial pro- 
duction. Puly and Paper Corporation will 
celebrate 20 years of production in its Palat- 
ka plant, which has grown from the $6 mil- 
lion mill to a facility which today employs 
some 2,500 persons. 

Employees celebrated the 20th anniversary 
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With refreshments a day early since most of 
Were on the job today. 

g and construction got under way 
at the Palatka site in mid-October, 1945. 
Records of the payrolls department at the 
mill show that the first payroll checks were 
Made out Oct. 24, 1945, for construction 
Workers Miner, Chapman and Scott Con- 
struction Company of New York, N. L., were 
Contractors for the new plant, which housed 
One paper making machine and needed ma- 
chinery to support it. 

Today there are four paper-making ma- 

es in operation at the local plant, located 
on a 97 acre site. Newest expansion was dedi- 
cated last year, on Oct. 20. 
“For present Production Will Be Confined 
Kraft But Will Later Convert To Gummed 
Tape Etc.” read the sub-head on that Novem- 
ber, 1947, article. 4s predicated then, the 
Operation now produces a complete line of 
household tissues, including facial tissues, 
Paper towels and napkins, tinted delicate 
Pastels, multi-wall bags, gummed tape, and 
for use in the kitchen, as well as the 
Original heavy kraft paper the plant made. 

According to A. M. Lund, vice-president in 
Charge of operation of the four Hudson 
Plants at the time production here, 
all the bugs“ were expected to be ironed- out 
in a week or less after that initial run and 
24-hour-a-day operation begun. At that time, 
Production was expected to peak at around 
170 tons of paper a day. 

In those first weeks, payroll at the plant 
Was from $8,000 to $10,000 per week, accord- 
ing to Lund’s statement to the Daily News. 

y, the plant's annual payroll is about 
$15 million. 


Houpson’s 20TH YEAR 


Free enterprise, the system by which pri- 
Vate business operates at a profit with a 
Minimum of federal control, is well exempli- 
fed by s Palatka firm which is marking its 

anniversary. 

The system has enabled Hudson Pulp and 
Paper Company to grow remarkably since its 
founding in 1947. In turn, this development 

been a strong contributor to the growth 
Of Palatka and Putnam County. 
In the years that Hudson has been in 
Operation here its employment has increased 
less than 300 to over 2,000. The plant 
been expanded extensively three times. 
ons of dollars have gone into these ex- 
Pansion programs, Annually, its payroll is 
about one-third of the entire wage income 
trom all other sources in the county. Salaries 
at Hudson are higher than in many other 
industries. As a result of Hudson's operatiton 
businesses in the area have grown and 
it contributes greatly to the area’s economy 
Which is year around and solid. 

Such an operation should be an example 

those who scoff at or do not understand 
Tree enterprise. At Hudson, raw materials 
(logs) are turned into paper which is sold 
Tor a profit. Workers are paid a wage agreed 
Upon by them and the employer. The govern- 
Ment has a minimum of controls upon the 
business, From the profits, the business is 
expanded, providing more products for sale 
&nd more and more employment for more 
and more workers. 

Under free enterprise, Hudson has grown 
and so have Palatka and Putnam County. 
May the system continue forever. Hudson is 
to be congratulated upon its progress and 
its contribution to the community. 
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How To Play Russian Roulette and Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on many oc- 
casions I have taken the opportunity to 
direct the attention of automobile pur- 
chasers to the special problems that re- 
late to the purchase of a new automobile. 
On other occasions I have directed at- 
tention to the need in America for a 
really economical American-made auto- 
mobile to compete with products made 
abroad which have a growing popularity 
in America—approaching almost 10 per- 
cent of American purchases during the 
month of October. 

I am also very much concerned with 
the special problems confronting the 
purchaser of a used automobile. Follow- 
ing is a very effective article, setting 
forth consumer advice, by Paul Hatmon, 
which appeared in the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars magazine for November 1967. 
The article is entitled How To Play Rus- 
sian Roulette and Win.” 

The article follows: 

How To PLAY RUSSIAN ROULETTE AND WIN 
(By Paul Hatmon) 


UNLESS YOU KNOW WHAT YOU'RE DOING, BUYING 
A USED CAR CAN BE FINANCIAL SUICIDE 


Buying a used car sometimes resembles 
Russian roulette. The car you buy may be 
loaded—with grief for you, 

It stands to reason that if you are buying 
& used car your financial situation is the 
prime reason. If you were filthy with lucre, 
naturally you buy a new Jetmobile. Before 
you climb out of that tired tation 
you're now driving, decide what your budget 
can stand. 

If you are going to pay cash, allow a bit 
of leeway for an extra good buy, possibly a 
year newer than you planned or with more 
geegaws than you figured on. You will need 
money for license transfer, sales tax, in- 
surance, etc. Supposing it is some down and 
so much a month, allow about 10 to 15 per- 
cent for financing in addition to these costs 
in figuring what you can afford to pay. 

Naturally you're going to do a bit better 
with cash, maybe a year or two newer model 
or possibly an air conditioned model as 
against the standard Job you figured you 
could afford. Try to set your sights on a cer- 
tain model, year or style with the equipment 
you would like in a price bracket you can 
stand. 

In any locale a good bet is to check the 
newspapers, see what your current desire 
sells for, the high and the low. Access to a 
friendly garageman or car dealer who can 
give you the original cost of the car with 
the accessories added is a boon. 

Many banks and other lending institutions 
subscribe to the National Automobile Dealers 
Association’s guides to new and used car 
values. These may be available to you. Sev- 
eral guides to used car prices also are on 
newsstands. 

Another way to find out the worth of the 
car you want to buy is to borrow a friend’s 
car similar to the one you're after, approach 
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a few car buyers and see what they will give 
you for the car. 

The difference between what a car buyer 
will offer and the average price you've es- 
tablished from reading the paper and the 
retall prices on the lots will give you an 
approximate idea of the profit involved on 
the car you want. This information can be 
gold in your pocket when the final pencil 
sharpening stage is reached immediately 
prior to purchase. 

The net result as to whether this car 
hunting safari will succeed depends pri- 
marily on patience, Don't be too embarrassed 
to shop, and shop, then shop a bit more. 

A simple sheet drawn up to compare the 
cars that might suit your purpose will en- 
able you to sit down, rest your tired feet and 
pick the best available car at the most rea- 
sonable price. The thing that cannot be 
stressed too strongly: do not buy the first 
car you see. If you do you're playing Russian 
roulette without any empty chambers. 

There are several preliminary steps that 
will help you winnow the hopeless clunkers 
from the probables, Look the car over from 
a few feet away, far enough to enable you to 
see how the car sits. Is it level? Are the 
bumpers in line with the ground? Does it 
seem higher in front than in the rear or vice 
versa? Any of these could mean suspension 
trouble, signs of heavy usage or trouble with 
the front end. 

Look at the front wheels; see if they are 
parallel. Do they lean toward each other as 
if they were lonely? Do the tires show normal 
wear? Tires worn on one side indicate align- 
ment problems; out of balance tires show 
cupped signs. 

Are hood, trunk lid, door cracks evenly 
spaced? A bad fitting hood or trunk lid 
could be the clue to a poorly rebuilt wreck. 
All lights and glass should be free of cracks. 

Failure of the car to pass any of the pre- 
ceding tests should be noted on your chart. 
If it flunks several, forget it and on to the 
next car or lot. 

Evidence of wavy lines reflected in the sun- 
light points to body damage. Never stop for 
& used car after dark. That slick looking blue 
job under the lights may be a battered old 
dog in the daylight. 

Assuming that your choice has passed the 
visual test with fiying colors, walk com- 
pletely around the car slowly trailing your 
fingertips across the surface of the sides of 
the fenders, both front and rear. Almost any 
body repair will reveal its secrets to the 
touch, even the ones you did not see before. 

Peer at the front suspension. Look for any 
fresh oll or grease that might indicate leaky 
transmissions or dribbling rear ends. 

While your face is down that low give each 
of the tires the old eagle eye. If they're a bit 
ancient the tread will be low; there will be 
weather cracks visible. Transmitting that in- 
formation into money means from $25 to $35 
each for replacement or over $100 for the 
whole car. 

Now i the time to get behind the wheel 
and start the car. Don’t be surprised if it 
starts instantly. They may have been warm- 
ing it up for you before you showed on the 
scene. 

Now is the time to check the housekeeping 
department inside. 

Look at the mats, the seats, the door silla, 
the foot pedals for badly worn rubber or sus- 
piciously new, unsullied covers. which mean 
the same—lots of mileage. 

Don't put too much faith in the speed- 
ometer mileage The world is full of 
deception and a true deceiver may have 
traded in this very car or, more likely still, 
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the gentleman in the little white house on 
the lot may have had it set back. 

With the car running at a fast idle, check 
under the hood for anything fishy. A mod- 
erately dirty engine is normal, an engine 
spotlessly clean means the dealer has doc- 
tored it, not always to hide something, but it 
is possible. A good bet is to take a mechanical 
friend along. Two heads are always more in- 
quisitive than one and being snoopy now 
may save you a bunch of shekels later. 

Now's the time to drive the car. It it a 
sure bet that any unusual nolses, clattering, 
wheezing, blue smoke in any but minute 
quantities, difficulty in handling means a 
short drive right back to the lot. s 

Have your friend stand and watch the car 
coming toward him and away from him, if 
it makes tracks like a hound dog or a beach 
crab it has been whanged. 

Pick out a dandy hill, slow down to almost 
a stop, then try to pull the hill in high. If 
it is an automatic, does it shift quickly and 
easily? 

On the way back down again make a few 
panic stops. Brake fade will quickly show. 
Another brake test is to hold the wheel loose- 
ly in both hands to see if the car will stop 
in a straight line without pulling to one side. 
If you have gotten this far with a car, you 
are beginning to know most of its innermost 
secrets and the preliminaries are over. 

When the car has been returned to the 
lot, check under the hood again. If the radia- 
tor is In bad condition, she should boil over 
nicely by now or any fresh oil on a clean en- 
gine means a probable expensive leak. While 
you're under the hood, check the date on the 
battery. That is an expensive item that fre- 
quently goes to pot on a dealer’s lot. 

Holding the salesman at bay with one 
hand, it is on to the next lot or lots. Chances 
of selling that particular car you just looked 
at in the next couple of hours are slim. After 
you have checked the cars available or the 
ones you have time for, you are ready for the 
final selection. 

No doubt by this time the choice has been 
narrowed down to three or four cars, maybe 
just one. Now is the time to spend a few 
bucks having your favorite mechanic wring 
it out, give it a compression check, a tilt of 
his educated ear, the benefit of his experi- 
ence. Most neighborhood.mechanics will be 
kind to you on charges. After all you are a 
potential customer and they don’t care about 
working on a dog any more than you care to 
own one. 

Putting the potential family car on a lift 
and looking at it from the bottom is another 
excellent way to eliminate the crates from 
the chariots. Some dealers who camouflage 
the “baddies” fail to take into consideration 
that the underside of a vehicle is very reveal- 
ing. Fresh undercoating nearly always means 
they have something to cover they didn’t 
wish you to see. 

If the mechanic gives it a clean bill of 
health, coupled with your own findings, then 
the car is for you, 

Depending on the type of car you are look- 
ing for, the franchised dealer generally is the 
best bet on where to find a good one. He 
wholesales the decrepit ones, and they gen- 
erally wind up in the hands of the small 
hand-to-mouth used car dealer, a fellow that 
even the loan companies avoid. 

To sum up, find your price class and stay 
there. Take your time, seek a bit of profes- 
sional help and don’t be afraid to dicker 
down to the last nickel. After all it is your 
nickel you're spending. 

Try to buy in the winter or when the new 
cars are out and the trade-ins are flowing in. 
Prices are better then. 

After all this preparation, if you buy a 
lemon —it Is either your fault or you were 
born under an unlucky star. 
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Mr. Reston, the President, and the Public 
Broadcasting Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure the other day to attend 
the White House ceremony at which 
President Johnson signed into law the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. 

In his remarks, the President antici- 
pated a time when we will use all of the 
resources of communications—radio, tel- 
evision, computers, and satellites—to 
further the cause of education around 
the world. He suggested the creation of 
an electronic “network of knowledge.” 

As James Reston noted in a column 
published last week in the New York 
Times, this is something the President 
cares about, something he has started 
that will continue long after many other 
issues are forgotten. 

I include Mr. Reston’s perceptive col- 
umn at this point in the RECORD as an 
extension of my own remarks: 

WASHINGTON: PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND 

EDUCATION 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, November 7—President 
Johnson is now working on what he calls an 
electronic “network of knowledge” for the 
United States, and on a world university that 
will store and eventually transmit informa- 
tion by satellite over large areas of the 
world's surface. 

“Think of the lives it could change,” he 
remarked in the East Room of the White 
House today. “The student in a small college 
could tap the research resources of a great 
university. The country doctor could get help 
from a distant laboratory or teaching hos- 
pital. . .. A famous teacher could reach into 
a far-off classroom so that no child need be 
neglected. . . . and such a system could in- 
volve other nations, too, in a partnership to 
share knowledge and enrich mankind.” 

PARADOX AND CONSOLATION 


This is Lyndon Johnson's consolation in 
his running battle with the intellectuals. 
And also the greatest paradox of his Admin- 
istration. For in the fleld of education he is a 
practical dreamer, and it may very well be 
in the end that his greatest achievements 
will be recorded precisely in the field of edu- 
cation, where he has been most severely 
criticized. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 is probably the most significant 
accomplishment of his Administration. For 
in this he found the political formula that 
broke through the church-state barrier and 
enabled the Federal Government not only to 
help neglected children in poverty areas, but 
to provide supplementary services to poor 
schools, regardless of religious affiliation. 

UNPRECEDENTED AID 


Despite the war in Vietnam, the extent of 
Federal aid to American education in the last 
three years has been unprecedented. The 
Federal commitment for education and train- 
ing has risen from 64.7 billion in 1964 to 
$12.3 billion this year. And in the last three 
years Congress has passed more laws and 
committed more funds to education and 
health than in all the previous history of the 
Federal Government. 
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The President's latest achievement in this 
field is the passage of the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1967, This was what he signed in 
the East Room of the White House today, 
and if he had not taken it in hand per- 
sonally it is doubtful that this legislation 
would ever have got through the Congress. 

The objective of the legislation was clear 
enough. It was to create a noncommercial 
television network that would be free of the 
tyranny of the advertiser, the mass audience 
and political control. But it came up during 
an economy wave in the Congress and Mr. 
Johnson insisted that the main thing was 
to get Congressional authorization first and 
leave the question of financing it to some 
later and more propitious time. 

Here again, as in the 1965 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, his knowledge of 
the Congress paid off. The project was. au- 
thorized by both houses without any dis- 
pute over money, and the prospect Is that, 
once a distinguished and responsible board 18 
appointed, the new Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting will get the necessary funds 
through a supplemental appropriation bill. 

Accordingly, his mind is now going for- 
ward to these other projects for exploiting 
modern scientific developments for educa- 
tional purposes. 

“I believe the time has come,” he said, “to 
stake another claim in the name of all the 
people; a claim upon the combined resources 
of communications. The time has come to 
enlist the computer and the satellite, as 
well as television, and radio, in the cause of 
education. . A wild and visionary idea? 
Not at all. Yesterday’s strangest dreams are 
today’s headlines, and change is getting 
swilter. I have already called upon my ad- 
visers to explore the possibility of a network 
for knowledge and to draw up a blueprint 
for achieving it.” 


THE OTHER JOHNSON 


There is something very quiet and moving 
about the President when he talks in this 
way. All the yearning of the old frontier 
comes out in him. He wants the small and 
lonely colleges to have the best teaching 
available. He sees education as the ultimate 
hope of race and poverty, and he looks to 
modern communications and Federal aid as 
the means of achieving equality of 
opportunity. 

This is something he really cares about 
and he has already started something in 
the schools and in television that will go 
on long after his other controversies with the 
intellectuals are forgotten. 


U.N. Frantic With Hate Toward Portugal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now the 
infamous U.N.—who really represents 
no one since it does not contain the first 
elected official—has turned its hate guns 
on little Portugal. 

Poor little Portugal, a devoutly reli- 
gious country that in its centuries of 
existence has never caused a war, is now 
branded as a threat to world peace by a 
bunch of hotheaded fronts called 
emerging nations that would go bank- 
rupt if the United States of America 
would cut off foreign aid. 
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And give credit where credit is due— 
dur beloved United States and even the 
British joined in opposing the attack by 
these irresponsible puppets of the Reds. 

one time our leaders, even though 
With the minority, are right. 

The purported condemnation is over 

Portugal's colonialism. At least there 

been no report of people eating 
people in Portugal or their colonies. And 
if that is what it takes for individual 
Safety, I would suppose colonialism may 
soon be returned by popular vote. 

I ask that the Associated Press report 
ot November 11 follow my remarks: 
Porrucan Is CONDEMNED- IN U.N. RESOLUTION 

Unrren Nations, N-¥.—The General As- 
®embly’s 122-nation Trusteeship Committee 
approved Friday a resolution condemning 

gal’s refusal to free its African terri- 
tories and calling on the world to halt mill- 
and economic ald to Portugal. 

The yote on the measure sponsored by 52 
nations was 80 for, 8 against and 15 ab- 
stentions. 

Supporters were mainly African, Asian, 

tin American and Soviet bloc nations. Ab- 
Stainers included Canada and several coun- 
tries of Western Europe, 

The United States, Britain, Australia, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Spain and South 
Africa joined Portugal in voting against the 
Tesolution. Nineteen members were absent. 

Most of the abstainers and some opponents 
ot the resolution explained that they too dis- 
approved of Portugal's colonial policies but 

reservations about the wording of sev- 
eral sections. 

The resolution is sure of final adoption in 
the assembly because the same countries sit 
there. The document supports “the inalien- 
Able right” of inhabitants of Angola, Mozam- 
bique and Portuguese Guinea “to achieve 

om and independence and the legitimacy 

ot their struggle to achieve this right.” The 

Tesolution specifically notes that Portugal 

recelves ald as a member of the North At- 
tic alllance—NATO. 

It condemns Portugal's refusal to comply 
With U.N: resolutions against colonialism; 
Military efforts to put down nationalist re- 
bellions in the territories and alleged vio- 
lations of “the economic and political rights 
Sf the indigenous population.” 


Aid to Dependent Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hassle over the ADC provisions of the 
Social security bill, I wish to draw your 
Attention to an article appearing in the 
Sunday, October 29, issue of the New 
York Times, regarding the rising rate of 
Children drawing aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Take a look at who is getting it: 

DESERTION ON RISE IN BALTIMORE AREA 

Batrmore, October 28—Businessmen 
With $15,000 incomes who desert their fam- 
ilies are adding to the publle welfare rolls 

suburban Baltimore County. 

John T. Farrell, chairman of the county 
Welfare board, said that a large number of 
deserted wives with children have spplied 
for funds under the Aid to Families of De- 
Pendent Children program. He called the 
new factor one of the chief reasons for a 
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28.6 per cent rise last year in welfare cases 
in the county, one of the fastest growing 
subdivisions in the United States. 

Most of the victims, he said were left by 
business executives making about $15,000 a 
year and making mortgage payments of 
$250 a month. “Keeping up with the Joneses 
is one of the chief reasons these men are 
dropping out of suburban life,” Mr. Farrell 
told the welfare board’s annual meeting. 


The Kee Report: Veterans Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is Veterans Day. 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

During the course of each year, there are 
Just seven days designated by the President 
and the Congress as legal holidays in the 
United States. The last one so designated 18 
Veterans’ Day on November 11. 

Congress, of course, can declare a holiday 
only for the District of Columbia and Fed- 
eral employees. But the states have re- 
sponded with enthusiasm so that Veterans’ 
Day is now observed in every state in the 
Union. 

On this day, we pay our respects and de- 
votion to the men and women who have 
worn the military uniform of the United 
States in time of war. On this occasion, we 
recall that the courage and sacrifice of 
brave men won freedom for America nearly 
200 years ago, and that these same virtues 
of courage and sacrifice have kept it free ever 
since, 

On this day, we remember that there are 
living veterans in every community in the 
Nation who deserve our gratitude. We recall 
our debt to the 100,000 sick and disabled vet- 
erans in the nation’s hospitals. And, above 
all, we pay our deep deyotion to the one 
million American war veterans who died for 
their country in time of war. It is our sacred 
duty to make sure that these heroic dead are 
never forgototen. 

Veterans’ Day has a special significance for 
West Virginia. The latest figures compiled 
by the Veterans Administration disclose that 
our State has nearly a quarter of a million 
veterans, a splendid showing in relation to 
our State’s total population. Included in this 
number are 123,000 veterans of World War II 
and 20,000 veterans of World War I. 

There are three hospitals in West Virginia 
operated by the Veterans Administration and 
two other service centers. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration expended more than 93 million 
dollars in the State during the last fiscal 
year. This sum included compensation and 
pension payments, funds expended on educa- 
tion and loans, plus administrative expenses. 

I mention these activities of the Veterans 
Administration on our State for a special 
Teason. After World War I, thousands of sick 
and disabled veterans returned from Europe 
only to find that provision for their peace- 
time care and treatment was either inade- 
quate or totally non-existent. This was espe- 
cially true for those suffering from shock or 
other psychic disturbances, There were no 
veterans hospitals and the military hospitals 
were filled to overflowing. The truth is no one 
had anticipated the need. Then it was that 
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the organizations of veterans aroused the 
conscience of the American people. As a re- 
sult, I believe there is no country in the world 
today where the sick and néedy veteran is 
better cared for than he is here in the 
United States. 

This is only one of the peacetime services 
performed by our organizations of veterans, 
Another one is to insist upon the mainte- 
nance of a strong defense force for the United 
States. There is a natural tendency to let 
down after every war. After two World Wars, 
many people hoped that mankind at last had 
learned the folly of war and that a long pe- 
riod of peace might set in. But Communist 
aggression after World War II upset that 
dream almost immediately. 

The military power of the United States is 
the only force strong enough to prevent a 
Communist take-over of the whole world, 
and this strength results in large part from 
the timely warning given by our war vet- 
erans, 

Thank you for listening. 


Isolationist Again? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker one of 
the most thoughtful and sensible of all 
those who write on political affairs is 
Kenneth Crawford of Newsweek. His lat- 
est column which appeared in the No- 
vember 20 issue of the magazine is be- 
low. It is well worth the reading of all 
those interested in some of the facts of 
the U.S. position in the world. 

The column follows: 

ISOLATIONIST AGAIN? 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 

If self-criticism and reproach are signs of 
moral health, then we must be the healthiest 
of nations. What we Americans thought and 
did yesterday we almost always regret, even 
repent, today. Our recent history as a world 
power is a record of revulsion against past 
mistakes, or what we come to consider mis- 
takes, But in our determination not to re- 
peat yesterday's mistake, we sometimes revert 
to the day before yesterday's mistake, which 
we have now had time to forget. 

Anyone old enough to remember the Wil- 
son Administration can see the pattern by 
looking over his shoulder. We took our initial 
plunge into global affairs to make the world 
safe for democracy in a war to end wars. That 
war won, we decided that we had been fools 
to get into it at all—that it accomplished 
nothing beyond the enrichment of munitions 
makers and sutlers. So we became flercely 
neutral and isolationist. In this mood we 
were pleased to consider early Hitlerism none 
of our business. 

We had about decided that this isolation- 
ism was senseless and impossible when Pearl 
Harbor resolved any lingering doubt about it. 
That war also won, our Soviet ally started 
behaying like an enemy. The resulting cold 
war was so preoccupying that we didn’t have 
time to regret the second world wur and to 
revert to isolationism, as we had after the 
previous war. Our concern with the rest of 
the world persisted longer than might have 
been expected, leading us into two Asian 
wars, first in Korea, then in Vietnam. We 
are only now feeling the full force of delayed 
reaction to the violent consequences of con- 
cern. 
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WEARY OF WAR 


Revulsion against war—any war for any 
cause—has set in. The heroics of the second 
world war, which defeated the man who had 
eliminated 6 million Jews and overrun Eu- 
rope, are now burlesqued even in movies. 
The Korean War is all but forgotten, con- 
veniently by those who approved it at the 
time but now like to think they have always 
considered U.S. involyement in any war on 
the Asian mainland the ultimate folly. The 
war in Vietnam can't be forgotten. It is on 
television every day. It bears blame for every- 
thing unpleasant, from race riots to high tax 
rates. i 

In the vanguard of the movement back to 
isolationism via pacifism are the liberal intel- 
lectuals, who think of themselves as hu- 
manitarians; the youth, which goes in for 
simplistic idealism, and the Negro militants, 
to whom the war is just another device by 
which the evil white power structure avoids 
true racial equalization. Public opinion polls 
show how deeply these attitudes have pene- 
trated the populace. But certain tests, like 
San Francisco's almost 2-to-1 vote against 
withdrawal from Vietnam, also suggest that 
a floor of resistance still exists. People want 
to get out of Vietnam but not by default. 


DECLINE OF THE UNITED STATES 


A lot of worrying is now going on in pub- 
lic about the effect of this latest war on the 
American future. Sen. William Fulbright 
thinks the war has brutalized the country 
and that it will behave brutishly. Edwin 
Reischauer of Harvard, ex-Ambassador to 
Japan, argues in his latest book for seeing it 
through in Vietnam, even though he thinks 
our intervention a mistake, because the con- 
sequence of defeat would be total U.S. de- 
tachment from Asia: Richard Rovere, in the 
Oct. 28 issue of The New Yorker, foresees a 
pacifistic America renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy and leaving the 
field to less fastidious antagonists. He pro- 
poses withdrawal from Vietnam on the theory 
that this will happen, win, lose or draw there. 

If these forebodings are justified, then the 
U.S. will soon be finished as a world power, 
unwilling to help less fortunate nations and 
incapable of protecting its own world inter- 
ests. Peaceful diplomacy, in the pinches, is 
only as effective as the potential force back- 
ing it up. Military might is to diplomacy 
what the strike is to organized labor. It 
means nothing if everybody is sure it will 
never be used. Island bases would have no 
influence on the course of events in mainland 
Asia if they were just military parade 
grounds. 

War is all it is called: cruel, wasteful, bar- 
barous. Yet if we are resolved to quit this 
one and never fight another, we shall sur- 
render the world to armed predators with 
fewer scruples. This is not what the intellec- 
tual bellwethers want, but this is where their 
logic leads. This time, possibly, hopefully, 
the American people won't repeat the mis- 
take of following them over the isolationist 
cliff. 


Ford Foundation Funds OEO Lobby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as per 
usual the tax-free Ford Foundation is 
at its old tricks of pressuring elected 
Representatives to raise the taxes of the 
working American. 

The Ford Foundation was exposed this 
time lobbying to prevent passage of an 
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amendment to shift control of a section 
of OEO to locally elected officials. 

Perhaps this big multibillion-dollar, 
tax-free foundation, that scoops its 
money from the sweat of working people, 
is just plain afraid the control of poverty 
funds might get into the control of the 
representatives of the people who pay 
taxes. Elected officials are much harder 
to manipulate by the gillionaires than 
appointed stooges. 

Imagine Ford Foundation giving $125,- 
000 a year to a front called National 
Association for Community Develop- 
ment—a so-called public relations out- 
fit—to raise the peoples’ taxes by 
promoting poverty funds for the edu- 
cated and rich. Quite a gimmick, eh? 

Enough to make Henry Ford turn over 
in his grave. Why raise taxes when tax- 
free foundations like this pay none. The 
equitable solution: Tax the foundations 
to fund the poverty program. 

I insert the Evening Star account of 
November 14: 

Mas. GREEN Asks IRS PROBE ON TAX-FREE 
Poverty Group 
(By Shirley Elder) 

The Internal Revenue Service will be asked 
to investigate alleged lobbying by the tax- 
exempt National Association for Community 
Development, a non-profit group of anti- 
poverty workers and community action agen- 
cies. 

Rep. Edith Green, D-Ore., said she is con- 
cerned that NACD’s activities may violate 
federal tax laws. She said she will ask IRS to 
investigate. 

Mrs. Green is author of one of the House 
committee amendments most distressing to 
NACD. It provides for shifting community 
action control to locally elected officials. 

The association make no secret of its con- 
cern over the fate of antipoverty legislation 
now being debated by the House. 

“In some respects, the future of real com- 
munity action is at stake,” NACD president 
David G. Hill said in an Oct. 28 memo. “It is 
even conceivable that in a fit of anger the 
House could defeat any Bill to continue the 
war on poverty.” 

Hill urged antipoverty boards to stress the 
“damage already done” when discussing the 
future of the legislation with congressmen. 

“Our NACD staff has followed this legis- 
lative session very closely,” the Hill memo 
said. “Our work with the Senate committees 
paid off and we have an excellent Senate bill. 
It was only by keeping in close touch with 
the House committee action that compro- 
mises were worked out which kept an even 
worse bill from emerging from the commit- 
tee. 

“Through the leadership of NACD a broad 
cross-section of strong national organiza- 
tions are marshalling their forces to improve 
this measure and save the programs.” 

NACD is financed by a Ford Foundation 
grant and by membership dues. Approxi- 
mately 20 agencies, each paying from $50 to 
$250 according to size, are members. There 
are some 800 individual members who pay 
$5 to $20, according to their salaries. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity reim- 
burses local community action agencies for 
dues paid to NACD. 

This partial federal financing also raises a 
possibility of conflict with the federal crim- 
inal law which says that no money appro- 
priated by Congress shall be used “directly 
or indirectly” to influence a member of Con- 
gress without “express authorization by Con- 
gress.” 

Richard Winter, NACD staff director, de- 
nied that any direct lobbying is done by as- 
sociation personnel. He said they talked with 
congressional staff members, not senators and 
congressmen personally, Letters and visits to 
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congressmen, stimulated by NADC, he said, 
are acts of individuals, not of the agency. 


CALLED PRIVATE GROUP 


Winter added that open agitation such as 
mass meetings and the march on Washing- 
ton this week by Baltimore antipoverty 
workers, have been organized by an Ad Hoc 
committee to Save the War on Poverty.” 
Winter also ls a member of that committee. 

Winter described NACD as a private, pro- 
fessional organization of persons interested 
in community affairs. Many also are involved 
in poverty programs and are members of com- 
munity action agencies, he said. 

The Ford grant of $125,000 each year for 
two years is aimed at providing training and 
informational seminars for community ac- 
tion workers, Winter said. 


Dollars and Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS: Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Chicago Tribune wrote capably on 
the present state of inflation and out- 
lined the causes for this drain of eco- 
nomic power from our citizens. 

The New York Daily News, in an edi- 
torial carried in its November 13 edition, 
comments on these series of articles and 
condenses the lessons to be learned from 
history. 

If we are to learn from these lessons 
this Government must proceed immedi- 
ately—now—to retrench, drastically 
curtail tures and make substan- 
tial and continuing reductions on domes- 
tic Federal spending programs. Waste 
and extravagance need badly to be elim- 
inated. The fiscal stability of this Nation 
and its people must be maintained. 

The Daily News pleads editorially for 
our citizens to call on Congress for such 
frugality. My correspondence indicates 
that the people are doing this and it is 
my hope that in ever-increasing num- 
bers others will join in this fight against 
inflation. 

The editorial, entitled “Dollars and 
Disaster,” follows: 

DOLLARS AND DISASTER 

Our esteemed colleague, the Chicago Trib- 
une, recently filled its spacious editorial 
column for seven days in succession with a 
series of masterly editorials on inflation. 

The pieces were printed under the title 
“How Sound Is Your Dollar?” They discussed 
the current creeping inflation in the United 
States from every angle, and the danger that 
it may leap from a creep to a gallop before 
long. 

We borrow some of the Tribune's points 
for use in this space today. There are few 
if any things more important to the Ameri- 
can people just now than maintenance of a 
reasonably sound and solid dollar. 

There are two kinds of inflation: (1) de- 
mand-pull inflation, when goods are scarce 
and money over-plentiful; and (2) cost-push 
inflation, when goods are plentiful, but labor 
unions keep driving wages higher and higher 
and corporations pass these ballooning pro- 
duction costs along to consumers. 

We are suffering from cost-push inflation 
now, and have been for some years. 

In 27 Jan , 1940—the dol- 
lar has sagged from 100c to 415c in buying 
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Power. It is sagging faster now than in most 
those 27 years—meaning inflation is 
Speeding up already. 

Ever since President Franklin D. Roose- 
vet's time, the U.S. government has run up 
Yearly deficits far oftener than it has bal- 
anced its budgets. This deficit financing is 

rous, contributes to inflation, and can 
generate an inflationary whirlwind if it con- 
tinues long enough: 

The man responsible for it Is long dead, but 
his soul goes marching on—to cadge a line 
from an old Civil War song. 

He was John Maynard Keynes, an English- 
Man and an alleged economist whose theories 
are still popular with many politicians. 

Lord Keynes“ basic theory was that gov- 
*rnments can and should spend themselves 
Tich and their people prosperous; that deficit 

cing is a governmental virtue oftener 
than not. 

Private citizens can't live indefinitely be- 
Yond their incomes, but Keynes believed 
governments could, by some magic which 

minds cannot grasp. 

The United States is now approaching the 
logical results of living for decades beyond 
its income so far as its government is con- 
cerned. 

The President himself fears a deficit of up 
to $29 billion in fiscal 1968 (ends next June 
80). Some European bankers think the def- 
leit may hit 635-40 billion. 

The $29 billion gap between government 
intake and outgo would be bad enough; a 
$35-40 billion deficit could bring financial 

t 
PERILOUS. DEFICITS 

It would destroy much of the world’s con- 
fidence in the dollar, lead to increasing for- 
eign demands on our shrinking gold reserve, 
&nd drive interest rates on the home-front 
to business-paralyzing heights. 

How about the 10% surcharge which the 
President keeps begging Congress to clap on 
most income taxes? Wouldn't this increased 
revenue help stave off infation? 

It would—if—if the federal government 
Would radically cut down its spending on 
foreign aid, domestic giveaways and hand- 
Outs, and Great Society projects of one kind 
and another. 

If the added revenue is to be used only to 
help finance ever-bigger government spend- 
ing, we can expect inflation to speed up and 
become not only cost-push inflation but 
demand-pull inflation as well. 

What can individual citizens do to head 
Of a disastrous inflation? 


COMMUNICATING WITH CONGRESS 


Individual citizens have elected senators 
and representatives in Congress, Those per- 
Sons pay close attention to their mail—be- 
Ueve it or not. : 

Hence, citizens can best hope to insure 
against inflationary calamities by flooding 
Congress with letters, telegrams, telephone 
calls, demanding drastic cuts in federal non- 
Military spending—prompt and lasting cuts. 

Better get busy. This can be a matter vir- 
tually of financial life or death for us all. 


Continuation of Antipoverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished comptroller of the city of 
New York, the Honorable Mario A. Pro- 
caccino, has added his voice to the many 
&mong our great cities’ leaders who are 
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strongly urging the continuation of the 
President's antipoverty program with- 
out crippling amendments. 

I insert herewith a copy of a letter 
dated November 10, 1967, addressed to 
“the Leaders of the House of Represent- 
atives”: 

New Tonk, N. L., 
November 10, 1967. 

I sincerely believe that in the main, and 
if properly administered, the Anti-Poverty 
Program is a good one. The funds are des- 
perately needed to improve ghetto areas and 
improve the morale and confidence of a 
people trying to lift themselves out of the 
desolation and despair in which centuries 
of neglect have left them. 

The program has done infinite good, and 
has helped establish a social conscience of 
which Americans have every right to be 
proud, 

A reduction of these funds now would 
hurt too many people too quickly and, in- 
stead of helping the present economy, 
would have the opposite effect. The with- 
drawal of these funds by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is false economy. It would shift the 
burden to other areas, such as education, 
job training, social services and other forms 
of assistance, and would cost the Govern- 
ment many more millions of dollars. 

Accordingly, I respectfully urge that ac- 
tion be taken in this matter without delay, 
and that the necessary appropriations be 
made to save this program. 

Very truly yours, 

MARIO A. PROCACCINO, 
Comptroller. 


VISTA: The Doorway to the Urban 
Battlefield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


T OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
we speak of youth these days the natural 
thought that comes to us is of an un- 
managed, rowdy, and unkempt group of 
individuals. But even to these ideas, 
there are exceptions._ 

These exceptions are the literally thou- 
sands of young men and young women 
who are devoting their time and energies 
toward the betterment of mankind. 
They serve in overseas posts as Peace 
Corps volunteers, or in the United States 
as Volunteers in Service to America. 

These young men and women volum- 
teers deserve our plaudits for the job 
that they are doing in their own sphere 
of action, giving up their normal home 
life and the possibilities of a more lucra- 
tive position in the employment field. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the 
stories of two New Jersey residents who 
are presently serving with the VISTA 
units. Both of them are residents of my 
congressional district and I wish to com- 
mend them for their devotion to their 
work in the poverty stricken areas of our 
Nation. 

I realize that my colleagues are proud 
of their constituents who are perform- 
ing these tasks, just as I am proud of 
Edward Majewski, of Paterson, and 
Sharon Hamm, of Hackensack. 
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Mr. Speaker, with your permission, I 
would like to include a story written by 
Susan Dooley and Eileen Willanski on 
these volunteers and which was pub- 
lished in the Record magazine section 
of the October 21, 1967, edition. s 

Mr. Speaker, the story also contains a 
report on the activities of Mary Ann 
Viliganti of Pearl River, N.Y. Miss 
Vigilanti is a constituent of my dear 
friend, Congressman Joun G. Dow, and 
I feel that it would be unfair to the au- 
thors of this piece on VISTA volunteers 
to omit a portion of their work. 

The story follows: 

BECOME A VOLUNTEER AND SEE THE WORLD: 

Ir May Loox a LITTLE DIFFERENT WHEN 

You're THROUGH E 


Long hours, hard work, low pay. Dirt and 
rats, crowded rooms headaches, frustra- 
tion. 

A pay check of $50 a month. 

A chance to devote a year of your life to 
the fight against poverty. 

That is what Volunteers in Service to 
America, the volunteer corps of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, offers to any one who 
is interested. 

So far about 5,000 Americans have joined 
this phase of the War on Poverty in which 
the individual is pitted directly and per- 
sonally against the despair and misery of 
poverty. 

This Domestic Peace Corps, as it has been 
called, had a rough time getting through 
Congress until it was incorporated as part of 
President Johnson's antipoverty program in 
1964. Congress authorized the program in 
August 1964, but it didn't really get moving 
until July 1965, when 1,000 volunteers went 
into the field. 

The volunteers, who are called Vistas, have 
come from large cities and small towns, from 
the campus and the business community. 
The youngest is 18, the oldest 85. Some have 
advanced degrees and some never earned 
high school diplomas. 

These volunteers have more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance with poverty. They live 
under the same conditions as those they are 
trying to help, Their 650-a-month pay is 
banked for them until their year of service 
is up. During that year Vistas are given a 
minimum living allowance for the area to 
which they are assigned. Pree medical and 
dental care is also provided. 

They get first-hand knowledge of poverty 
and the many faces it assumes. Their efforts 
to eradicate it take just as many forms. 

On the Navajo Indian reservation in Ari- 
zona at a place called Fort Defiance, Dr. Jane 
Skillen launched a major tuberculosis pro- 
gram that surveyed and skin-tested more 
than 6,000 Indian children. 

Herb Alvarez, a lifelong resident of New 
York’s lower West Side, pitted his special 
knowledge of poverty against the problems 
of his community. He and five other yolun- 
teers launched a campaign to rehabilitate 
an entire block of slums. The rental agent 
refused to make repairs because rents were 
too low to be profitable and the buildings 
were soon to be razed. 

The landlord turned out to be the United 
States Post Office, which had bought the 
property as the site for a garage and then 
turned it over to a rental agent for man- 
agement. 

Alvarez organized a block campaign. At 
his urging a resident got his neighbors to- 
gether and persuaded them to sign com- 
plaints. Letters were sent to the agent, the 
Mayor, Congressmen and Senators, and the 
Post Office. 

As a final step they threw a picket line 
around the Post Office building with signs 
that charged: “Uncle Sam is a Slum Lord”, 

That same day the Post Office canceled its 
contract with the rental agent, hired an- 
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other firm, and agreed to make the needed 
repairs. 

In the South, in an Atlanta slum sardoni- 
Cally dubbed “Blue Heaven“, Eric Metzner, 
a graduate of the University of Arizona, 
turned his apartment into a combination 
brary, employment center, information 
exchange, and community gathering spot. 
He moved into his apartment in midsummer 
and recalls: 

“The first night I opened my door, put 
my T.V. set on the table, turned it on, and 
the next thing I knew the place was wall-to- 
wall kids.” 

The kids were still coming months later, 
along with their older brothers and sisters 
and their parents, The library now has more 
than 3,000 books and the children serve 
as librarians. 

There are no special requirements to join 
Vista, but volunteers must be at least 18 
and have no dependents under 18. Married 
applicants are welcome, if they apply to- 
gether and if both qualify. 

After a year of service 32 percent join for 
another year, 37 percent find full-time posts 
in other phases of the War on Poverty or 
other social service professions designed to 
help the poor, 24.2 percent return to college 
or graduate school, and the remaining 6.3 
percent choose other pursults. 

Who volunteers? 

Army veteran and research chemist Ed- 
ward Majewski of Paterson, for one. 

“I don't know what the Army did to him,” 
says his mother, Mrs. Xavier Majewski, “but 
he signed up before his discharge. He came 
home in February 1966 and in March he was 
with Vista.” 

Ed started out working with Negroes in 
the South Side of Chicago and now is work- 
ing with Southern whites on the North Side. 

“My Eddie doesn't talk much about his 
work,” his mother said. “But he signed up 
for a second year, so there must be some- 
thing in it. 

“When he came home last Christmas, I 
had a lot of trinkets in the house that I had 
no use for. Eddie said, ‘Oh mother, may I 
have them? These people have so little. You 
have no idea how poor these people are.“ 

“He likes it much better than being a 
chemist. When he leaves Vista next March, 
he plans to change his field. He wants to 
continue working with people. He's already 
written to the United Nations about working 
with Unicef, but he hasn’t heard from them 


Mary Ann Vigilanti of Pearl River is 
another. 

“I think what she's doing is marvelous,” 
says her mother, Mrs. Anthony Vigilanti. 

“Of course, as a mother, I worry a little, 
with what goes on these days. She's only 19 
and it's her first time away from home. But 
as for her aspirations and inclinations, I 
think it’s wonderful.” 

Sharon Hamm of Hackensack is another. 
Her story is told along with Ed Majewski's 
and Mary Ann Vigilanti’s. 

WHY AM I HERE? SOMEONE HAS TO BE 

The young man zipped his quilted parka 
before leaving the Wilson Avenue storefront 
that houses Chicago’s Uptown Center. 
Though it was late spring there was a chill 
in the air and there were few people on Wil- 
son Avenue. Chicago's port of entry for 
Southern whites. 

At 25, Ed Majewski makes the transient, 
low-income Uptown area his home. He is a 
Vista (Volunteer In Service To America) as- 
signed to the Hull house Association, a social 
agency with numerous neighborhood affil- 
iates. 

He explained why he chose to live in slum 
housing on a minimum income: 

“When I was in school I was really pa- 
triotic, a right-wing person. I read The Ugly 
American’ and I burned inside. I thought, 
“How can we have a concept of America that’s 
like that?’ 
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“I was grounded in basic ideas of what 
America was, I found out that they weren’t 
so," he said. 

Because of the difference between what he 
telt America should be and what he felt 
it was, Ed joined V. I. S. T. A. 

As he left Wilson Avenue, he cut through 
an alley where gutted cars were piled precar- 
iously on top of one another, where a leveled 
building provided a space for children to 
play, a space covered with piles of bricks 
and broken glass. 

“Lovely playground isn’t it? Great open 
space for the kids. So there's a little glass, 
so what?” 

He broke off the sarcastic flow of words as 
a woman approached, her blonde hair skew- 
ered back so tightly that her face looked 
pasted to the bones. She seemed worried and 
Ed stepped aside to talk to her. 

The woman is one of the people Ed is try- 
ing to help. She has lost three of her six 
children to foster homes because she is un- 
able to care for them, Ed spoke to her for 
awhile before continuing on down the alley. 

“I used to want a Triumph,” he said, 
watching three small boys take an imaginary 
trip in one of the rotting cars. “Sometimes 
I still do. One of the nice middle-class things 
you learn to want. But whenever I think of 
leaving. I walk through this alley. It re- 
minds me why I'm here.” 

Ed, who recently signed up for a second 
year as a volunteer is one of 11 Vistas work- 
ing in the Uptown area. They are frequently 
frustrated by the fact that they are working 
with people who are as transient as they 
are poor. Wilson Avenue, Chicago, is a code 
word that floats through the Appalachian 
Mountains, luring Southern whites who want 
to make it in the big city. For most it is a 
dead end, offering only day labor, higher 
rents, and conditions that are different but 
not better. Many settle into a pattern of 
ricocheting from mountains to city and 
back. 

Said Majewski; 

The families always refer to the south 
as back home’, There's a family next door 
to me that’s been up here for 8 years and 
they still say that their home is Virginia.” 

Of the five families that Ed works most 
closely with, only one has a father. To the 
children, Ed is a male image. To the mothers, 
he is someone who will listen to problems 
and interpret the maze of a large city’s 
welfare structure. 

“The majority of the familles I work with 
have been here a year, but I’ve had to get 
emergency welfare funds for two,” he said. 

“I get them medical help, too. Whenever 
I see a child squinting, III say, Hey, where 
are your glasses?’ If they don't have glasses 
I'u tell the mother how to get them. 

“Right now I'm trying to help a family 
of five relocate, trying to find them an apart- 
ment, Another mother that I work with is 
trying, to get her little girl into a school 
for the retarded.” 

In the latter instance, Ed is guiding the 
mother to agencies that can help her. “I 
think the mother is as emotionally disturbed 
as the child,” he said. “She was telling us 
that the girl said, ‘I want my rights. I want 
a good apartment. I hate my father.’ But 
that isn’t really the little girl talking. It's 
what the mother feels.” 

Ed does his case work in the mornings, In 
the afternoon he runs a neighborhood Out- 
post in a basement on Clifton Street. The 
Outposts, usually in storefronts or base- 
ments, provide convenient neighborhood rec- 
reation centers for area youngsters. 

The large game room in the Clifton Street 
Outpost is furnished with tables, chairs, 
games, and toys picked up at rummage sales. 
When school lets out for the day, the neigh- 
borhood children overrun the room, paint- 
ing, playing ping pong, meeting friends. 

“Ordinarily, we have 20 to 25 kids in the 
Outpost group,” he said. “But this varies be- 
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cause of the transient nature of the neigh- 
borhood. Two weeks ago we lost four children 
when their families moved. A month ago 
another family with seven children le 

Ed also works with a group of boys, rang- 
ing in age from 5 to 12 years old. He takes 
them on trips out of the neighborhood, plays 
ball with them, chaperones dances for the 
older ones. 

“The kids really dig it when some one 
older participates in their activities. 

“Sometimes you feel overwhelmed and 
think, ‘What am I doing here?’ But some one 
has to be here.” 

As he left the alley he said, reminding 
himself, “We live in a world of instant 
change and we wonder why this situation 
doesn’t change as quickly. You have to get 
rid of this feeling—this feeling of instancy.” 

THERE WON'T BE ANY GREAT CHANGE 


From a distance the scene looked like a 
Norman Rockwell painting—a teen-age girl, 
surrounded by younger girls with fishing 
poles, as they walked toward a lake, 

But the lake was in Washington Park on 
Chicago's South Side and the girls were resi- 
dents of the sprawling Negro ghetto of 
Woodlawn. The teen-ager with them was 
Sharon Hamm, a 19-year-old Vista assigned 
to the Parkway Center, an affiliate of Chi- 
cago’s Hull House Association. 

The girls were members of a recreation 
club that Sharon runs for youngsters in the 
area. Fishing is one outlet for them, a way 
of finding the country in the middle of the 
city. Another is a trip to the swimming pool 
at the Jane Addams Center on the North 
Side. Field trips to museums provide another 
chance for Sharon to show the girls, who are 
between 10 and 12 years old, that there is 
more to life than the ghetto with its invisible 
boundaries. 

“When there is no activity planned, I just 
let them run wild in the gym,” she said. 
“This is what they need. Most of the time 
they're told to shut up and sit down.” 

Sharon shares an apartment down the 
street from the Parkway Center with another 
Vista. Together the girls have covered the 
aging plaster with posters of favorite heroes 
and immense Vista signs. The apartment, 
with Its sagging furniture and scuffed floor, 
is part of being a volunteer, part of living 
on a minimum income in the area where 
you're assigned. 

Three days a week Sharon works with 
Learn, a Head Start project which holds 
classes in the center. She pours out juice, 
matches children with coats, encourages & 
child who holds up a drawing and, as she 
put it: 

“I give them affection. They need to be 
held. They're so intelligent and active.” 

She is also working with older people in 
the area and recently helped stage a senior 
citizen's fashion show, featuring clothes 
from the late 1800s to the present day. 
Sharon, representing the 1960s, wore & 

“The older people,” she said, “really 
liked it.” 

In addition to her regular work with young 
girls, she holds a cooking class each Friday. 

“Last week we made a complete dinner,” 
she said, Meat loaf. It was fabulous and 
they couldn't have blamed me if it hadn't 
been because they did it themselves.” 

The girls bring the ingredients, Sharon 
writes the recipe on the blackboard, and each 
girl prepares a part of the meal. The girls 
are now making cookbooks, using the recipes 
copied from the blackboard. 

Having the girls bring the ingredients can 
cause problems, 

“One week,” said Sharon, “we were going 
to make a great big salad. Only three girls 
showed up. We had a head of lettuce, a grape- 
fruit, an apple, and a jar of mayonnaise. we 
improvised and it was pretty 

Sharon also does case work in the area. 
She talked of a 14-year-old girl whom she 
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Worked with for 4 months. The girl, whose 
mother was an alcoholic, ran away from 
home. They found her after 6 weeks, beaten 
up in an alley. 

When the girl was released from the 
hospital, she was sent to a juvenile home, 
then released in the custody of her mother. 
Sharon worked with the girl, but even so, 
she ran away again. 

Sharon was depressed about the girl. She 
Wondered where she was, what would hap- 
Pen to her. She felt that what she'd had to 
Offer had been too little and had come too 
late for this particular youngster. 

Jim Wolfe, VISTA coordinator for the Hull 
House Association, tried to console her. 

“You're not God.“ he reminded her 
“There are so many factors against you. If 
you can be a good guy, if you can give some 
one some kind of exposure to a good guy, 
then you're lucky. There aren't going to be 
any great changes.“ 

That's a hard answer to accept at 19, but 
Unless you accept it you have to leave. 
Sharon Hamm is still there. 

YOU MUST KILL THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM 


It was the view from her office window 
that made a 19-year-old secretary leave her 
Comfortable Pearl River home and join 
VISTA. 

“The bank was in a pretty run-down sec- 
tion of New Tork.“ said Mary Ann Vigilant. 
“I couldn’t help noticing the difference be- 
tween my plush office and the shabby street. 
It made me sensitive to the poor people 
Walking by my window. I knew I wanted to 
be outside, helping them.” 

Last February, after completing 6 weeks’ 
training at the University of Oregon, Mary 
Ann was assigned to work with poor Span- 
ish-American families in La Junta, Colora- 
do, under the Tri-County War on Poverty 
Program. She lives and works in the town of 
Rocky Ford in Otero County. 

“When I first arrived,” said Mary Ann, I 
Wondered why they needed a Vista. I had 
Only seen the south side of town.” 

The community of Rocky Ford is divided 
in half by a highway running east to west. 
The southern section formed by this parti- 
tion is predominantly Anglo-American, 
middle-class, and prosperous. 

And not all of northern Rocky Ford 18 
Poor. There are still some white families 
with a steady income living there, several 
Older residents with generous retirement 
Checks, and a few families employed at the 
Ordnance Depot. 

However, a field survey taken by the Tri- 
County program revealed that well over 50 
percent of the residents in the target area 
live in poverty conditions. Most of these poor 
are Spanish-Americans, 

The north side does not suffer from the 
Conditions usually associated with poverty. 
The city provides water and sewage facilities, 
and most urban homes, at least. have run- 
Ning water. Every city block has street 
lights. 

But there is poverty nevertheless. Some 
Of it is obvious: rundown adobe houses with 
dirty clay floors and cockroaches. Most of it 
is quiet poverty: frame houses in poor re- 
Pair, kept clean but unpainted. There are 
few paved streets, curbs, or gutters. 

Mary Ann soon discovered plenty of work 
for a Vista. 

“My job as one of the first volunteers in 
Otero County was to break ground for the 
Projects and establish a working relation- 
Bhip with the people here,” she said. “I 
thought I'd make friends easily. I found a 
lot of caution toward me because I was an 
Anglo.“ 

Although the Spanish-Americans care very 
much what happens to their children, and 
family ties are strong, the juvenile delin- 
Quency rate in Rocky Ford is high. 

This is partly due to the fact that many 
Of the parents find it difficult to function 
in an English-speaking community. Others 
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cannot spare the time away from too-large 
families. The one city-provided recreation 
program is pitifully weak. Shortage of facili- 
ties and inadequate adult supervision force 
the youngsters onto the street with too much 
spare time and nothing to do. 

One of Mary Ann's first efforts was to help 
organize a teen center. Under her leadership, 
the teens raised money for a building through 
four very successful dances and a raffle. They 
even persuaded a local disc jockey to pro- 
vide music for a dance in the park. Now, 
with the money problem solved, the next 
step is to find a place to house the center. 

“The center would keep the kids together 
and off the streets,” said Mary Ann. “We've 
gotten them organized and excited, and now 
we've got to spark the adults. So far, no one 
is willing to give us a lease.” 

Another early project was to help start a 
tutoring service for the younger children. 
The Catholic parish donated classroom space, 
and Mary Ann recruited volunteer instruc- 
tors from among the city’s residents. The 
program had good results and was resumed 
again when school started in September. 

Currently, Mary Ann is working with a 
Head Start program for migrant children 
between the ages of 6 and 12. The program, 
which will continue through this month, 
includes instruction in the alphabet, arith- 
metic, reading, and spelling. There is also a 
supervised recreation program. 

Mary Ann became Known to the parents 
through her VISTA-sponsored activities for 
their children. Now, she tries to encourage 
parent participation through Motivation 
Against Poverty, the local neighborhood 
council. She finds topics for interested par- 
ents to discuss. One Such topic was the pos- 
sibility of free school lunches for children 
whose parents are on welfare. To date, these 
children have been allowed to simply go 
hungry. 

When asked what she’s learned from her 
experience, Mary Ann gets very serious. 

“I was familiar with poverty before,” she 
says. “I saw poverty, but I wasn't really ex- 
posed to it. 

“For two summers I worked at a camp for 
underprivileged children. I did my best to 
give them a good time. But I was helping 
their immediate needs instead of getting 
at the root of the problem. VISTA and Rocky 
Ford have shown me how to seek out the 
real problems. 

“If you can kill the root, then the weed 
won't grow back.“ 

At the end of her year with VISTA Mary 
Ann plans to return to New York. She hopes 
to enroll In college, with a psychology major 
and a sociology minor. 


Secretary Resor Speaks at Fort Jackson, 
S.C; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1967, I had the great privilege 
and honor of introducing the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Stanley R. Resor, at the 50th anniver- 
sary ceremony of the founding of Fort 
Jackson, located in Columbia, S.C. The 
Nation is indeed fortunate to have a man 
of Secretary Resor’s stature, dedication, 
integrity, and intelligence as the chief 
civilian of the Army. 

More than 5 million officers and men 


a friendly, cooperati 
lovely city, Columbia, S.C. But even more 
important is the attitude of the leaders 


As Secretary Resor so eloquently stat- 
ed: 


The Army's training philosophy is that 
men will respond with their best if they 
are treated as men—as individuals—and that 
they then will continue to give their best 
on the battlefield or wherever they are as- 
signed, 


I commend Secretary Resor's out- 
standing remarks to the membership of 
this House, and again express apprecia- 
tion for the privilege and honor of intro- 
ducing him, and for being invited to be 
present on this notable anniversary. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Record Secretary Resor’s address: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE STANLEY R. Resor, 
50TH ANNIVERSARY CEREMONIES, Fort JAcK- 
BON, S. C., NOVEMBER 11, 1967 
Thank you Congressman Rivers. 

Mayor Bates, General Perez, Senator 
Thurmond, Congressman Watson, Congress- 
man Dorn, Mr. Cantey, Mr. McGee, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

Today we mark a double anniversary. In 
1917, fifty years ago, the United States Army 
established what was then called Camp Jack- 
son. It was established as a center for the 
training of men to fight for our nation 
abroad. 

That mobilization of our country’s man- 
power resources, in which Camp Jackson, 
with the support of your fathers and grand- 
fathers played a vital part, was successful. 
The second anniversary we celebrate today, 
November 11, 1918, marks that success: the 
victory of the allies in what was called the 
war to end all wars. 

It did not prove to be that. We realize now 
that as long as some nations seek to con- 
quer and dominate others by military force, 
trained men must stand ready to give their 
efforts, and, if need be, their lives, for their 
country. 

And so Fort Jackson again is preparing 
young men for the gravest responsibility of 
citizenship. And the state of South Carolina— 
which once sheltered the guerrilla bands of 
the Swamp Fox Francis Marion and whose 
native sons include respected names of our 
military history like Jackson and Long- 
street—South Carolina, has once again given 
one of her sons to lead our troops. General 
Westmoreland today commands in Vietnam 
the finest forces this country has ever com- 
mitted to battle. 

On the home front, at the seat of govern- 
ment, your elected representatives who are 
here today, are leaders in shaping our de- 
fense effort. And here the citizens of Co- 
lumbia are once again giving the men of the 
Army support, whether they are here at Fort 
Jackson or across the Pacific in Vietnam. 

Last July the Commanding General of the 
Third Army presented the City of Columbia 
with the Army’s Certificate of Appreciation. 
Today, I would like to add my personal 
thanks for all you have done. 

Let me cite a few examples: 112 civic 
groups of Columbia have adopted units in 
Vietnam under your RSVP—Rally Support 
for Vietnam Personnel—program. You have 
mailed countless packages and letters of en- 
couragement to our fighting men. You have 
even sent four concrete mixers to Vietnam to 
be used for reconstruction. Ten thousand 
plastic bags went from Columbia to soldiers 
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in swampy areas of Vietnam to help protect 
their personal belongings. 

For its part, Fort Jackson has responded 
with support of your clvic and charitable or- 
ganizations; with emergency assistance in 
disasters, such as the dam built to protect 
the city from Hurricane Gracie; a dental 
hygiene program for young school children; 
and financial support to your United Fund 
Campaign, in which Fort Jackson's contribu- 
tion this year exceeded its quota by a con- 
siderable margin. 

I have learned that you plan an impressive 
memorial to be erected as a symbol of the 
bond of good will between this city and this 
post. This is generous and fitting. I hope 
that our tles will grow even closer over the 
years. 

It is difficult to single out one particular 
element of Army activities as more important 
than all others. But if I had to do so, I would 
choose training—for training the men who 
enter the Army from civilian life is the key- 
stone on which successful accomplishment 
of all the other tasks depends, It Is important 
to the Army, and important to the Individual 
soldier, It is a responsibility which the Army 
takes very seriously. For a few minutes I 
would like to speak of the way that responsi- 
bility is being carried out here at Fort Jack- 
son. 

Each weekday morning at 6:00, in the chill 
before the sun rises, over 15,000 young men 
stand on these fields of South Carolina 
braced at attention to the call of reveille. 
On their faces are stamped every racial and 
ethnic background that exists in the United 
States. In their hearts are every religious 
faith. In the mind of one is the imprint of a 
college education; of another, skills and 
knowledge acquired in high school; in an- 
other, the unrealized potential of the school 
dropout. They wear one dress, and are en- 
gaged in one purpose: to become soldiers of 
the United States Army. 

To make a soldier, it is not enough to take 
away a young man's civilian clothes and 
dress him in a uniform. He must be taught 
and trained for his new role. When these 
men leave Fort Jackson there will be a new 

to the stride, a toughness to the 
body, a prouder set of the shoulders. But the 
most important results of their training will 
not be visible from the outside. The funda- 
mental differences will be inward. 

Perhaps to some of you, basic training 
suggests mass production, rude or thick- 
headed sergeants, something to be endured 
‘and then forgotten. It is not so in today’s 
Army. The purpose of combat training is to 
mold a proficient fighting man—one who has 
the confidence and ability to take care of 
himself; the motivation and determination 
to perform any task assigned. Army basic 
training Is designed, not to break men’s 
spirit, but to put spirit—and confidence, and 
determination, and ability—into men. 

The man entering the Army comes to Fort 
Jackson or one of six other centers, for an 
eight-week program of Basic Combat Train- 


ing. There are 50 training companies, of 220 


men each, active on the post at one time. 
Approximately 1,000 men currently complete 
the basic training cycle each week. Since the 
Vietnam buildup began in the summer of 
1965, an average of 4,000 have completed the 
course each month. The total training out- 
put of Fort Jackson for this period, including 
advanced training courses, is over a quarter 
of a millon soldiers, 

This the Army will spend over half a 
billion dollars for training, not including 
military pay. But dollars alone do not tell 
the story. It is skilled leaders who, by their 
talents and dedication, determine how ef- 
fectively the training program works. 

The average trainee entering the Army to- 
day is better educated than those of earlier 
years. More often than not he has at least 
a high school education. He is bigger and 
stronger than the men who fought in other 
wars: an inch and one-quarter taller and 
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elghteen pounds heavier than the doughboy 
of World War I; half an inch taller and seven 
pounds heavier than the soldier of World 
War II. 

We have also given underprivileged mem- 
bers of our society a chance to share the 
benefits. and responsibilities of citizenship 
by service in the armed forces. In the year 
beginning in October 1966, through a limited 
lowering of enlistment and induction stand- 
ards, 34,000 men, who would otherwise have 
been denied the opportunity, entered the 
Army. Seventy thousand will enter in the 
next year. They are trained with all other 
recruits, and must meet exactly the same 
standards of performance. They have done 
amazingly well. The fallure rate of men in 
this program is only 2.9%, just a shade great- 
er than the approximately 2% basic train- 
ing fallure rate for all recruits. 

The Army’s training philosophy is that 
men will respond with their best if they are 
treated as men—as individuals—and that 
they then will continue to give their best 
on the battlefield or wherever they are as- 
signed. The officers and noncommissioned 
officers who train them are sure of them- 
selves. They know that to show respect for 
the individual trainee does not prevent in- 
stilling discipline and teamwork. In fact, 
mutual respect enhances discipline, for it 
causes the trainee to expect more of him- 
self. j 

The key is individual attention. That is 
why we have instituted the drill sergeant 
program, which had its origin here at Fort 
Jackson in 1964. It is now the foundation 
on which our basic training is built. Wear- 
ing proudly the distinctive campaign hat, 
and in most cases the eombat or expert in- 
fantryman’s badge, the drill sergeant has the 
job that often spells the difference between 
success or failure for the trainee—and may 
ultimately spell the difference between life 
and death. Part of his job is to study each 
trainee, his strengths and weaknesses, and 
to work with him as much as is necessary to 
turn him into a capable soldier. The drill 
sergeant brings the training to the troops. 
Trainees today, instead of marching to lec- 
tures by one stranger after another, receive 
two-thirds of their 334 hours of instruction 
from their drill sergeant—who knows them, 
and is on hand after the formal instruction 
ts over to make sure the lessons he has taught 
have been thoroughly absorbed. These meth- 
ods have produced a marked increase in 
trainee proficiency, 

Our drill sergeants are chosen for their 
leadership ability and experience, They are 
among the best the Army has. Many are com- 
bat veterans. They have valuable lessons to 
teach from their own experience, and for 
that reason their words carry added weight. 
In addition, drill sergeants undergo a rigor- 
ous 6-week course of instruction themselves, 
in which they must give further proof of 
their combat skill and leadership abilities 
before the Army will entrust recruits to their 
care. Here at Fort Jackson is the school 
which graduates drill sergeants for the en- 
tire Third Army area. 

Today, the Army gives more realistic train- 
ing than ever before. Rifle instruction no 
longer is a matter of simply adjusting the 
rifle sights to a known distance and firing at 
a bullseye on a plainly visible target. Train- 
ing now seeks to simulate combat conditions. 
In the nine full days he spends on the rifle 
range, the recruit is introduced to the quick- 
kill method, shooting with a B-B gun at a 
small disc tossed into the air. This teaches 
him to react and shoot quickly, as he would 
have to if an enemy sniper suddenly ap- 
peared. He learns to handle his rifle in the 
TRAINFIRE course, firing at realistic jump- 
up targets which he must identify across an 
uneven terrain. Finally, he progresses to 
shooting on the move at targets which spring 
up around him. A rugged obstacle course tests 
his physical condition and confidence. 

The not only is better, it lasts 
longer. In World War H and Korea, train- 
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ing time was shortened. Now, for the first 
time in any major war, we have lengthened 
time spent in training. Today's training pro- 
gram has paid dividends on the battlefield in 
terms of fewer casualties, higher morale, and 
more effective units. 

Many men finishing Basic Combat Train- 
ing at Fort Jackson return, after leave, for 
nine weeks of Advanced Individual Training. 
There they learn the advanced combat skills 
required to perform effectively as members of 
a fire team, squad, or platoon. Forty-three 
thousand have received that training here 
since the Vietnam buildup. began. Fifty-three 
thousand more have been trained in other 
specialties. ` 

Some men after their advanced training 
are selected for a new special course to 
qualify them as noncommissioned officers. It 
has been nicknamed the instant NCO" pro- 
gram, but any of the men undergoing these 
20 or more weeks of intensive, additional 
training can tell you that the grueling 
process is far from instantaneous. Our first 
Noncommissioned Officer Candidate Course 
opened at Fort Benning in September. A 
second for engineer specialists began at Fort 
Belvoir this week. Later this month, a third 
course will open at Fort Sill to train section 
leaders in artillery skills. And in December, 
the Army will begin the first Armor Non- 
commissioned Officers Candidate Course at 
Fort Knox. 

Finally, we try to, make our training not 
only better, and more thorough, but also to 
relate it directly to the job the man will fill. 
For the soldier with a Vietnam assignment, 
an extra week has been added at the end of 
Advanced Individual Training, devoted en- 
tirely to preparing him for the Vietnam en- 
vironment and the conditions of combat he 
will find there. Fort Jackson is one of four 
posts in the country providing this instruc- 
tion. 

On arrival in South Vietnam, the soldier 
receives still more training—first at the re- 
placement center, and then for up to ten 
days more with the unit to which he is as- 
signed. He learns the unit’s mission, and the 
special requirements of the area of opera- 
tion. Training continues periodically 
throughout his tour, making him a more ef- 
fective member of his unit and reducing 
the chance of his becoming a casualty. 

The training job in Vietnam is one of 
polishing. The recruit has become a capable 
soldier before he goes overseas, That ac- 
complishment is something of which Fort 
Jackson and Its civilian friends can be proud. 
In the jungles, highlands and rice fields 
of South Vietnam, in some of the most dim- 
cult combat situations in which Americans 
have had to fight, the young men who en- 
tered Fort Jackson, and other basic train- 
ing centers as recruits, have proved them- 
selves on the battlefield as professionals. 
General Johnson the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, says he considers them “better sol- 
diers than their fathers and older brothers 
of World War II and Korea.” General West- 
moreland has praised them without reser- 
vation, saying: 

“I command the most professional, compe- 
tent dedicated and courageous servicemen 
and women in our military experience. They 
are sensitive to their mission and, as the 
record shows, they are unbeatable in carry- 
ing out that mission.” 

During the next 12 months the Army will 
Teceive and train approximately 500,000 re- 
crults at its 12 basic training centers. About 
45,000 of these men will come to Fort Jack- 
son. For many of them the next assignment 
will be in Vietnam. They will go to that as- 
signment better trained and more confident 
than any soldiers in our country's history. 
That is what has been accomplished at Fort 
Jackson, and what is going on there each 
day. 

For all you have done to help us in this 
achievement, I thank you. I thank you not 
just on behalf of the soldiers in our Army 
today, but for all the more than 5 million 
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Officers and men who have passed through 
Jackson in these 50 years. Your efforts 
Can be felt wherever throughout the world 
soldiers of the United States Army stand 
guard, or fight for freedom. With your con- 
tinued help and support, the record of Fort 
Jackson's second half-century will be as 
distinguished as that of the first. 
Thank you. 


In Support of Our Men in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, some people think patriotism is no 
longer fashionable: that Fourth of July 
Oratory has gone out of style. Recent 
Waves of violent protest, mob action, and 
Cries of “Hell no, we won't go” over- 
Shadow reports of those who are still 
Patriotic, and are not ashamed to dem- 
Onstrate for, instead of against, our 
Country. 

A broadcasting corporation, in the 

District of Michigan, recently 
Sponsored and had reprinted in the two 
largest newspapers in my district, a full- 
Page advertisement which originally ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune of Octo- 
ber 20. The advertisement was an open 
letter to U.S. servicemen in Vietnam— 
from the silent millions back home in 
America—in support of our gallant GI's 
€fforts there. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support the 
Spirit of this message and I commend 
Gilmore Broadcasting Corp., and par- 
ticularly its fine, civic-minded president, 
Jim Gilmore, Jr., for letting our fighting 
Men know that responsible citizens are 
appreciative of the personal sacrifices 

are making. 

T hope it will encourage others to speak 
Sut instead of standing silently on the 
Sidelines; for public gestures, such as 

, are welcome demonstrations that 
Most Americans acknowledge the great 
debt of gratitude owed to those who have 
answered their Nation's calli—and that 
We are with our men in Vietnam 100 per- 
Cent, regardless of where we stand on 

grave national issue. 

The political and philosophical strug- 
Ble over Vietnam, now going on in Amer- 
ica, represents the very thing for which 
the administration—the people’s admin- 
istration—has asked our soldiers to fight 
to keep for the people of Southeast Asia: 
the right to free speech, the right to 
Criticize, the right to govern themselves. 

The decision to become so involved 

decision to continue our involve- 
Ment—can be reexamined, even criti- 
Cized. But there can be no faltering of 
Support; no suggestion of lack of appre- 
Clation about the commitment of the 
fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers 
engaged in this conflict. 

They are there because it is our will, 
expressed through the democratic proc- 
ess. We can do no less than give them 
Our unflinching support. 
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South Africa Under Communist Attack 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
average U.S. citizen being educated to 
believe our enemy is China, not the 
Soviet Bear of Russia, we now learn we 
have taken the pressure off the Russian 
Communists. They are cooperating with 
the OAU—Organization of African 
Unity—a black, Marxist, extremist, 
fanatical movement in an aggressive at- 
tack on South Africa. 

Why Red Russians of 100-percent 
white Caucasian blood would want to 
undermine the white, progressive, Gov- 
ernment of South Africa is quite obvi- 
ous—to cause race riots and violence 
among the minorities just like in the 
United States. But, thank goodness for 
the wisdom of the South African lead- 
ers, it is a crime to be a Communist in 
their nation. They do not tolerate the 
crime, sin, and brainwashing which the 
American people must suffer in our coun- 


Mayhap eventually our people will 

Mayhap eventually our people will 
China but unadulterated communism out 
of Russia—collaborated by agents in our 
country—and realize that if we must be 
elther free or Communist, they will pre- 
fer unbridled freedom over commu- 
nism— be it called fascism or socialism. 

I insert the AP report of November 11 
following my comments: 
Russia Sam UNDERMINING AFRICAN WHITES 

GERMISTON, SOUTH Arnica. -A deputy min- 
ister of police said Friday a radio message 
from the Soviet secret service that was inter- 
cepted here July 30 revealed Russian action 
against white authority in South Africa. 

The message was addressed to Yuro 
Loginov, 34, alias Edmund Trinka, who was 
arrested as a Russian spy Sept, 9. Police said 
he confessed. Loginoy had posed as a Ca- 
nadian national. 

The deputy minister, S. L. Muller, said the 
Russian message, recorded and deciphered 
by South African police, clearly indicated 
that the Soviet Union's interests in South 
Africa are similar to those of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. 

“The only purpose of the OAU is the elimi- 
nation of white authority in southern Africa 
by the use of trained and armed terrorists,” 
he said. 

“This message from the Russian secret 
service to the Russian spy clearly shows cor- 
responding action by Russia against white 
authority.” 

Muller released the text of the message, 
which requested information on the major 
U.S. and British installations In the country 
and the possibilities of penetrating them. 

Calling for an outline of “areas of orga- 
nized resistance to the regime,” it asked: 
“What measures can logically be undertaken 
to render (them) support and to strengthen 
disturbances?” 

Also sought was information on the condi- 
tions for the entry and departure of “Negro 
immigrants.” One question asked: “Is a black 
entry possible off the coast between Port 
Elizabeth and Durban?” 

An explanatory note by the South African 
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security branch said black entry“ meant the 
clandestine landing of persons. 

Loginov was also asked to find “progres- 
sive individuals” in South Africa who regu- 
larly travel abroad and to determine how 
contact with them might be established. 


Detroit and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Speaker, just 
to prove to you that Detroit industry and 
citizens have one of the most interna- 
tional viewpoints in America, I would 
first advise you that I have had several 
letters from my district protesting any 
restrictions on trade; not a single letter 
asking for restrictions. But, I spread 
upon the Recorp also a letter regarding 
the position of the Greater Detroit 
Board of Commerce on trade: : 
GREATER DETROIT BOARD or COMMERCE, 

Detroit, Mich., October 25, 1967. 
Hon. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE GRIFFITHS: The 
Greater Detroit Board of Commerce repre- 
sents approximately 3700 commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises in this area, a great many 
of these heavily involved in international 
trade. These firms employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in every part of the world 
and their total overseas trade is reckoned 
in billions of dollars. Eight out of ten in- 
dustrial workers in Michigan are employed 
by firms engaged in international business 
and one in seven owes his livelihood directly 
to imports and exports. 


Consequently, it is inconceivable to us that 
a bill of the implications of the Dent Bill 
could even be proposed, let alone receive a 
majority vote in the present House of Rep- 
resentatives. If such is the thinking in the 
Congress, it is well nigh time that our rep- 
resentatives in Washington learn of our ur- 
gent concern over the spate of bills now 
proposing quotas or other import controls on 
various commodities. Have we forgotten so 
easily the disaster of the Smoot-Hawley days 
and are we blind to the fact that United 
States exports and imports have risen from 
five billion to over fifty billion dollars an- 
nually since the start of efforts to lower 
tariffs and artificial barriers to trade, with a 
healthy favorable balance of trade year after 
year? Our World Affairs Committee and our 
Export-Import Committee have both met to 
discuss what seems to us to represent a trend 
and this Board of Commerce wishes to ad- 
vise our representatives in Washington of 
our urgent concern, 

The bills in question, some on their own 
feet and some as riders, pose a direct threat 
to the international commerce of the United 
States, to the industry and agriculture of 
the State of Michigan at the very moment 
when our State Government and private en- 
terprises are cooperating with our Federal 
Government in efforts to expand exports. Ex- 
panding exports is certainly a most palatable 
way to improve our balance of payments po- 
sition. The threat of imposing quotas al- 
ready has foreign governments protesting, © 
and we may be absolutely certain of retalla- 
tion for any new restrictions, 
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Several of these bills are about to become 
the subject of hearings, both in House Com- 
mittees and Senate Committees, and we 
would like to go on record by stating that 
passage of any of them would seriously un- 
dermine the patient and determined efforts 
of the United States, over many years, to re- 
duce trade barriers and expand international 
commerce throughout the world. These bills 
all seek to do this by erecting import con- 
trols and non-tariff barriers for specific com- 
modity groups or industries. 

It is a major U.S. achievement that this 
nation has led the Free World in substantial 
tariff reductions at GATT. Legislation to im- 
plement some of the tentative agreements 
reached in Geneva will shortly be introduced. 
To preserve the gains made in that historic 
series of negotiations, this type of legisla- 
tion is essential. The present bills, designed 
to impede imports in one way or another, are 
directly in conflict with that goal. The 
proper course for the United States trade 
policy in the years ahead is to seek reduction 
in the remaining non-tariff. barriers erected 
by other nations against American goods... 
not to erect more such barriers of our own. 

In light of the fact that our domestic econ- 
omy is undergoing increasingly severe infla- 
tionary pressures, it seems particularly short- 
sighted to promote additional restrictions on 
imports. Imports, in addition to any other 
economic virtue they may have, do provide, 
in many instances, an anti-inflationary pres- 
sure so badly needed. 

Therefore, the Greater Detroit Board of 
Commerce urges you not only to oppose these 
import-restricting bills with your vote but 
also to use your influence to develop legis- 
lation that will preserve our trade expan- 
sion gains. Finally, we would sincerely ap- 
preciate receiving your views on the matter. 

Respectfully, 
DWIGHT HAVENS, 
President. 


The Governor Is Home—Briefly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the Record the text of an 
editorial on WJBK-TV in Detroit, Mich., 
as follows: 

THE Governor Is HOME—BRIEFLY 


The State of Michigan is being treated 
this weekend to a fleeting visit by its Chief 
Executive. Governor Romney is touching 
down briefly en route from Portland, Maine, 
to points west. 

Mr. Romney has just completed a nine- 
day excursion through ten states. This fol- 
lowed a week-long cruise with his fellow 
governors to the balmy Virgin Islands. Next 
week, he meets the voters of Wisconsin, to 
whom he currently has no responsibility, and 
who will view him only with the curiosity 
due any Presidential possibility. 

In the meantime, the home folks back in 
Michigan—to whom he does owe responsibil- 
ity—may be forgiven if they feel neglected 
by their able and ambitious, but absent, 
leader. 

It must be recognized that travel is es- 
sential in modern affairs; but, what corpora- 
tion—especially one as problem-ridden as 
Michigan is at the moment—would long 
tolerate a top executive who pursued per- 
RSN ambition to tbe neglect of his basic 
ob. 

Some will say, with good reason, that it 
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would be selfishly advantageous for Mich- 
igan to see Mr. Romney in the White House. 
It certainly would; but this is an extremely 
“iffy” prospect, with the prize at least 14 
months away. Michigan's problems are here 
and now, and they are critical. 

WJBK/TV2 urges the Governor to put first 
things first, exercising in Lansing the per- 
sonal leadership which is his responsibility 
to the people of Michigan. 

They, after all, put him in a position to 
seek the Presidency in the first place. 


Antiwar Protests by Intellectual 
Riff-Raff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Richard Wilson, in his column printed 
in the November 13 issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, further clarifies a 
recent demonstration“ at the Depart- 
ment of Justice by a group of “peace- 

The article will be of major interest 
to all Members who will be intrigued, as 
I was, to note that the group included 
four college professors “who had been 
classified 4-F for mental reasons.” I 
wonder if the alumni of the colleges 
were these professors expound their 
theories to students are aware of their 
status and rating. 

But, the article is of much more in- 
terest than just for the mental deficien- 
cies of these professors. It is a pleasure 
to bring the entire article to the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House: 

ANTIWAR PROTESTS BY INTELLECTUAL 
RIFFRAFF 

Recently several hundred young people de- 
monstrated at the Department of Justice 
against the Vietnam war and made a great 
occasion of turning in what they said were 
more than 900 “draft cards” of war pro- 
testors. 

When the bag was opened, however, it was 
found to contain a pitiful miscellany of real 
and phony draft cards and notices of clas- 
sification, letters, statements, photostats of 
military discharge papers. 

Both registration certificates and notices 
of classification were found for 60 persons. 
The rest was a hodge podge of Xerox copies, 
photostats and other doubtful material. 

The FBI ran a check on a group of names 
from about 250 seemingly authenic registra- 
tion certificates and found that 17 in that 
group had a history of mental disorders, two 
with suicidal tendencies. Among the protest- 
ing group were four college professors who 
had been classified 4-F for mental reasons. 

This is the kind of intellectual riff-raff 
with which sincere and rational war objec- 
tors have become involved, and the kind of 
tactics to which they have lent themselves. 

We have never been in a war against which 
there was not objection, from the Tories of 
the American Revolution through the Cop- 
perheads of the Civil War, the protestors 
against putting down Aguinaldo, and the 
pacifists and conscientious objectors of World 
War I and II. War is immoral. Most people, 
like Roosevelt, hate it. 

It is interesting to rediscover also that 
even in the war against Hitler there were 
people in western countries who sympathized 
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with the Nazis, thought they would win, ob- 
jected to American involvement. Much of 
that changed when Hitler attacked Russia. 

Harold Nicolson's absorbing diaries of the 
World War II period when he was parliamen- 
tary secretary for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion reveal the fatalism, irresolve and dis- 
couragement of the British people before the 
London blitz, and the sentiment for a sepa- 
rate deal with Hitler. Winston Churchill 
ended all that when he succeeded Chamber- 
lain. 

Young protesters who think history began 
the day they were born know nothing 

care less about the discouragement and 
alarm in this country at the time of Pearl 
Harbor and later atthe Battle of Midway. 

They know nothing and care less about 
the agonies on Guadalcanal, Wake and 
Tarawa, and the grave public misgivings 
about the sacrifice of many thousands of 
men in what seemed no more than island- 
hopping in the Pacific for no fixed or planned 
purpose. 

Even adults tend to look back on World 
War II as a triumphal march of victories. 
They have forgotten that they awoke every 
morning with the nagging fear that maybe 
we were not winning. 

They have forgotten that 100,000 men lie 
dead for the sole purpose of reasserting and 
maintaining American power in the Pacific. 
There is no historical reason to believe that 
the Japanese would have invaded Hawail 
and the west coast after the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, The Japanese wished to immobilize 
American military power in the Pacific s0 
that they might carry out their master plan 
of occupying and controlling all of South 
Asia and the Western Pacific. 

The United States would not permit that, 
and there is historical reason to believe we 
would have acted in the Pacific without the 
provocation of Pearl Harbor. 

By contrast, the war in Vietnam is an ex- 
pression of the highest American idealism. 
It is puzzling that the war protesters of this 
generation give no weight to the simple and 
clear purpose of the United States in Viet- 
nam. That purpose is to create the condi- 
tions in which a small nation can develop its 
own institutions and government without 
having them imposed by terrorism and force 
by a nelghbor. Winston Churchill would 
surely have classed this, along with the, 
Marshall plan, as one of the most selfless 
acts of history by a great nation. 

It is equally puzzling why so many intel- 
lectuals supported a land war in Asia on the 
Korean Peninsula but now oppose a land 
war in Asia on the Indochinese peninsula. 

An invasion of South Korea by North 
Korea had to be turned back, even though 
it also involved fighting an army of a million 
Chinese. But the penetration of South Viet- 
nam, organized, financed and supported by 
North Vietnam, is considered by some of the 
same intellectuals to be no more than an 
internal revolution, 

It is understandable in view of these con- 
tradictions why, after listening to their 
elders, so many of the young protesters are 
in a confused state of mind when they take 
part in demonstrations like the recent one 
at the Department of Justice. 


I Am a Loyal American Day Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, November 13, American Legion 
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Post 218 in Middletown, Ohio—Glenn C. 
ley, commander—sponsored a high- 
ly successful Veterans Day program. 
John W. Brown, Lieutenant Governor of 
Ohio, and Phillip R. McBride, com- 
Mander, Department of Ohio, the Amer- 
Legion, were the featured speakers. 
ing the ceremonies I was presented a 
Petition containing 3,097 signatures col- 
ted in a week expressing support for 
Maintenance of law and order and for 
encouragement of Americans in Viet- 
nam. These names are all from the Mid- 
detown area, which is located in the 
24th Congressional District. The petition 
Was circulated by the “I Am a Loyal 
American Day Committee,’ and reads 
As follows: 
We, the undersigned residents of Middle- 
, Oblo, and surrounding area, being 
loyal citizens of the United States of Amer- 
» do hereby assert our desire for the pres- 
ervatlon of law and order in our Nation. 
Purther, we take this means to express our 
Sincere and patriotic support for Americans 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
Serving the causes of Freedom and Justice. 
In particular, we reaffirm our support and 
ent for the men and women 
serving the interests of our Country, and of 


the Free World, in the present conflict in 
Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, I am calling this to the 
attention of the House to publicly ex- 
Press to our boys in Vietnam the support 
Of a large number of Americans within 
the 24th Congressional District and Mid- 
dletown area and to demonstrate the 
Concern of these same people for the 
Tising crime rates. I am proud to be able 
represent these people in Washington 
and to express their sincere concern to 
this body. 


Private Enterprise’s Public Responsibil- 
ity: Alcoa States the Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 1967 
has been the year for talking involve- 
Ment, responsibility, unleashing the pri- 
Vate sector, Federal-local partnership— 
Whether we were discussing the poverty 
Program, aid to education, urban re- 
Newal, or crime. 

Nowhere have I seen the call for cor- 
Porate—and individual responsibility 
in helping to solve problems affecting all 
Of the public expressed so eloquently as 
in the address by the president of Alcoa, 
John D. Harper, published by the New 
York State Department of Social Serv- 
ices, in the November issue of Outlook. I 
Commend this article to the thoughtful 
attention of my colleagues at this point 
in the RECORD: 

Private ENTERPRISE’s PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


(By John D. Harper) 

We at Alcoa have been trying for a great 
many years to live up to what we regard 
us our public responsibilities, if for no other 
Teason than our belief that every business 
Organization is part of the society in which 
it operates, and that all {ts components, in- 
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cluding business, benefit from every advance 
that society achieves. 

The truth is that many of the problems 
that trouble our society today were created 
at least in part or aggravated by the very 
same business enterprise system that has 
made our society the most comfortable and 
prosperous on earth. Of course, the several 
agencies of our society—among them, busi- 
ness—didn't deliberately set out to plague 
the public with dirty water or air that’s 
barely fit to breathe, nor did they somehow 
conspire to cause urban congestion, traffic 
jams, and technological unemployment. All 
these problems, and more, arose from the 
very nature of our cultural and economic 
development, from changing values and 
standards, from the concentration of indus- 
trial plants in advantageous centers, from 
technological progress, from the sheer size 
and success of our free enterprise system. 
And, especially, they have arisen with the 
growth of our population. 

Nobody, for instance, really wanted to 
poison the fish in the rivers or to contami- 
nate the air that all of us have to breathe, 
but it happened. It happened in part because 
we only have such problems with a growing 
population, in part because we have lacked 
satisfactory techniques for control of con- 
tamination, and in part because respon- 
sibility is like a hot poker that nobody really 
wants to grasp. 

In any event, today we have very little 
choice in the matter, Business is involved 
right up to the neckline in hundreds of pub- 
lic problems, and the public—that is to say, 
our customers, our neighbors, our employes 
and our stockholders—expects us to accept 
the responsibility of helping to solve those 
problems. In so doing, we protect the very 
system that permits us all to prosper. 

A viable society in which business can 
prosper and grow, the kind of society that 
all of us want, demands the intelligent ex- 
ercise of public responsibility by the busi- 
ness community itself. 

Please note that I said “the Intelligent 


` exercise of public responsibility.” I did not 


say that business should go galloping off in 
all directions performing all kinds of good 
works at the expense of its primary func- 
tion—which is to produce and sell at a profit 
goods of the quality and quantity required 
by the consumer, We are not in business 
to compete with the Salvation Army. Charity 
for its own sake is, I hope, a private concern 
of each of us; it is not the task we are paid 
to perform, 

The intelligent exercise of public respon- 
sibility is something quite different. It in- 
volves, first of all, a recognition that a busi- 
ness is a citizen in a very real sense and 
must behave like a citizen in return for be- 
ing allowed to operate within the commu- 
nity. 

Quite frankly—and unfortunately for all 
of us—there are some businessmen who still 
believe that public responsibility means liv- 
ing up to the letter of the law and not one 
inch beyond, These are the same fellows 
whose smokestacks will go right on belching 
soot into your office windows and on your 
wife's laundry until the city council passes 
n law against it. Their disregard for the pub- 
lic interest inevitably leads to public clamor 
for repressive or restrictive legislation, which 
may cause problems for all of us. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the 
man who would like to make his company 
an extension of his own personal social con- 
science. Sixty or 70 years ago, in the era of 
family ownership, it was perfectly proper to 
donate millions of dollars to any charity 
that appealed to the leader. He owned the 
business and could do as he pleased with his 
profits. Today's corporate leader has no such 
privilege; he cannot dispense corporate funds 
for social purposes, however worthy, with- 
out proper regard for the interests of his 
stockholders. If he does, the stockholders 
will find a new manager, 
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THE ENLIGHTENED LEADER 

Somewhere in between those two extreems 
is the enlightened business leader of today, 
of the 1969's, the professional executive who 
balances his company’s public and private 
responsibilities, who undertakes an appro- 
priate range of projects in the public sphere 
with full awareness of the fact that his com- 
pany has other public responsibilities be- 
yond its profit responsibility, 

Let me repeat: The number one public 
responsibility of private enterprise is to oper- 
ate at a profit, That's a cliché, of course, but 
it became a cliché because it Is true. Every 
last one of us—social worker, scientist, poli- 
tician, educator, clergyman, union member 
or corporate manager—should be ready to 
fight to the last ditch for that profit incen- 
tive, because that is what provides our jobs, 
our taxes, all the wealth that makes social 
progress possible. Never let us forget that 
profit is the basis of our free enterprise 
economy! 

There is no contribution that private en- 
terprise can make toward the public good 
if it falls in its primary responsibility of mak- 
ing a profit. It is profitable operation that 
enables the corporation to behave as a re- 
sponsible citizen—that permits the intelli- 
gent exercise of public responsibility, 

Business—free private enterprise—will 
fiourish and prosper best in a healthy en- 
vironment, where its employes are educated 
and productive, where the consumers of its 
goods and services are sufficiently cultivated 
and sufficiently well-off to seek a continually 
higher standard of living, 

CONVERTING TO PRODUCTIVITY 


If you drive through a brawling ghetto on 
your way to the office in the morning, and 
back home again at night, it doesn’t take 
much imagination to recognize that some- 
thing is wrong. You don’t have to be a social 
scientist to realize that slums don’t generate 
much business for you. The bright young 
men you want for future executive jobs 
aren't going to beat a path through crime- 
ridden slums to get to your door. Nor will - 
they want to live in a deteriorating city in 
order to work for you. 

It makes sense to participate—with cor- 
porate money, talent and energy—in a com- 
munity project to improve conditions in the 
slums. In the long run, such participation 
will be beneficial to your own business. Be- 
cause, if you reduce delinquency, crime and 
iiliteracy, you reduce your own corporate tax 
load, and you convert welfare cases into pro- 
ductive workers. You may even pick up some 
new customers in the bargain! 

Some may wonder why private business in 
the United States is contributing over $4 
billion a year to education, above and beyond 
its tax support to the public school system. 
The answer, of course, is that it is both good 
business and good citizenship. The techno- 
logical advances of recent years have gen- 
erated an almost insatiable demand for bet- 
ter-educated workers who can be trained and 
re-trained to constantly higher skills, When 
a business executive uses company funds to 
support education, he performs a public 
service that falls within his sphere of public 
responsibility—he strengthens the commun- 
ity and the country while enhancing the 
prospects for his own enterprise. 

Supporting a symphony orchestra, or a 
theater group, or an art collection might 
sound impractical as an avenue of corporate 
philanthropy. I know some executives who 
would sooner be caught smoking opium. But 
it can be good business for the company that 
is trying to recruit university graduates who 
seek to live in a community where they and 
their families can enjoy the arts. Such activi- 
ties also return benefits in the form of in- 
creased stature in the community, an intan- 
gible reward of no small value. This can be 
a contribution to the upgrading of the cul- 
tural well-being of the community. It can 
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result in enhancing our reputation as ad- 
vertising can never do. 

In each of those instances, self-interest 
coincides with public interest. That's the 
way it should be. The business dollar that 
goes to meet public responsibility must be a 
productive dollar if it 18 to be of real benefit 
to the society we purport to help. I submit 
that any dollar spent that successfully meets 
our dual responsibility to shareholders and 
to the community is a productive dollar. 

More and more, American business is rec- 
Ognizing that it has a unique public respon- 
sibility, because of the fact that it is the 
source of all our productive wealth—and 
because it is the beneficiary of our society. 
The real dilemma for today’s businessman 
is not whether he should or should not ac- 
cept that responsibility. His dilemma, rather, 
is how to identify the public areas in which 
he can properly and helpfully operate. I 
suggest that his problem could be greatly 
simplified by applying the test of produc- 
tivity. 

SELECTIVITY IS NECESSARY 


I am not saying that we should put public 
bility on a strictly C.O.D., “What's 
in it for me?“ basis. I am saying that we 
have got to be selective in what we under- 
take, that we have got to avoid overcom- 
mitting our resources. A bankrupt business 
offers mighty few job opportunities and it 
makes a mighty poor taxpayer, even if it's 
headed by the busiest do-gooder in all 
America. 


At the risk of being set down as a home- 
town booster, I would like to cite the Pitts- 
burgh Renaissance as an outstanding ex- 
ample of the productive exercise of public 
responsibility by private enterprise. 

Not too many years ago, it appeared that 
Pittsburgh’s future was all behind it. We 
were afflicted with all the industrial city 
sicknesses you can name. The smoke and 
dirt and congestion were driving people and 
business out of town; our brightest young 
men and women were leaving town as fast 
as they could raise the fare. 

What happened, of course, is history. Those 
of us who wouldn't or couldn't join the 
exodus that we were all going 
down together if we didn't pool our resources 
to clean up the mess. General R. K. Mellon 
and the late Governor David Lawrence pro- 
vided the leadership and us all by 
their faith and pride in Pittsburgh. After 20 
years of hard work, we still have far to go, 
but Pittsburgh is a busy and attractive city 
today. 

This is a classic example of a partnership 
effort between the public and private sec- 
tors to meet a public responsibility. Local 
government officials, civic leaders, commu- 
nity institutions, businesses, individual 
businessmen, and labor leaders invested their 
time, their talents and their money to trans- 
form our town from a disaster area to a 
thriving metropolis with a big future ahead 
of it. I can assure you that business partici- 
pation was an indispensable component in 
the community effort. 

Pittsburgh, of course, is an extreme exam- 
ple, because of the magnitude of the job. 
But there are thousands and thousands of 
businesses in hundreds of communities all 
over America that are undertaking local 
public responsibilities. The results promise 
better communities, as well as tangible re- 
wards to these businesses. 

In California, John McCone, who turned 
in his cloak and dagger as Chief of the CIA 
to return to banking, has devoted time to 
mobilizing business throughout the state to 
support a rehabilitation program for the 
Watts area of Los Angeles, which was all 
but torn apart by the tragic riots of 1965. 
Companies like Boeing and Litton Industries 
have worked up job training programs for 
under-educated but employable men and 
women. 

We in Alcoa are heavily engaged in the re- 
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making of our cities. We are in real estate 
to make money. But in so doing, we are 
meeting one of the prime social responsi- 
bilities of our time: urban development. We 
hope that other companies will join. 

Certainly, promotion of opportunities to 
exercise public responsibility is an area of 
potential service for the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The NAM has a responsi- 
bility not only to blow the horn foraAmerican 
business, but to get the word around to the 
whole business community on the thousands 
of public improvement projects that are un- 
der way in the United States, and to stimu- 
late similar action by those who may be 
hesitant about moving into the unfamiliar 
waters of public responsibility. This is an 
area of fact-finding and information-distrib- 
uting in which an organization like the 
NAM really proves its worth. 

NO REASON FOR TIMIDITY 

There is no reason for hesitancy or timid- 
ity. Most Americans today are well aware of 
the importance of private enterprise to their 
economic and social well-being, and they 
would welcome broader business participa- 
tion in the handling of their community 
problems. 

We have no reason on earth to feel em- 
barrassed or guilty, either in the eyes of 
our shareholders or of the community, when 
we exercise a public responsibility that prom- 
ises to benefit our neighbors and ourselves. 
But if we expect to be loved by everybody 
for everything we do, we might as well lock 
up our briefcases and go home, because 
nothing will ever get done. 

I also suspect that a great many busi- 
nessmen pass up a lot of opportunities for 
productive public action and dissipate con- 
siderable energy in reacting nervously and 
negatively to social scientists and their pro- 
posals. All too often, the social scientist is 
viewed with alarm as some kind of long- 
haired fanatic who wants to rock the boat 
and upset the best system that man has ever 
devised. But the fact is that the job of the 
social scientist is to study our society, to 
tell us what he thinks may be going wrong, 
and to suggest new courses of action. I think 
we should listen to him more attentively, 
even if we don't go along with much that 
he proposes, because we live and work in 
an industrial society that is increasingly in- 
volved in areas of social consciousness. Here 
again, I see a vital task for the NAM, in 
keeping abreast of the social sciences and 
relating them to the efforts of the business 
world. 

We may well find that the social scientist 
can be of real service in pointing the way to 
new and productive paths of public action for 
business, beyond the familiar fields of educa- 
tion, medical research and similar philan- 
thropies. Right now, business has a varity 
of definiable ways in which to contribute to 
the public sphere that have not yet been 
fully explored, I am sure there are others 
waiting to be discovered. 

If the meat packing industry could find 
a profitable market for all those hoofs, horns 
and insides that once produced nothing but 
aroma for Chicago and Omaha, I see no 
reason why others can't perform a similar 
public service in facing the problems of 
today. 

For instance, how about the still unsolved 
mystery of what to do with our abandoned 
automobiles? So far, we have tried covering 
them with roses and hiding them behind 
trees, but we haven't been able to get rid of 
them. Let's find a way to use these junk piles. 
There must be a hero’s medal and untold 
millions of dollars buried in our automobile 
graveyards, waiting for someone to come 
along with a final solution. I suspect that 
in the end it will come from a businessman 
with a talent for g the profit po- 
tential in a public responsibility. 


Business can seek out logical business ven- 
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tures that co-incidentally achieve public 
goals, as Alcoa is doing in its urban develop- 
ment work. 

It can contribute money to charitable and 
cultural activities. 

It can lend specialized personnel or fa- 
cilities to understaffed, poorly equipped non- 
profit organizations. 

But let's not stop there. So far, we have 
been talking about ways that business can 
spend its money or use its personnel to 
further public projects. There is, however, 
another aspect of public responsibility that 
has been sorely neglected by far too many of 
our top business people. 

I am referring, of course, to the responsi- 
bility of the business leader to participate 
personally in all areas of public affairs that 
affect his organization. 

As corporate executives, we have a re- 
sponsibility to speak out for the interests of 
our ,shareholders. We should not delegate 
that responsibility to the NAM or to our 
juniors, any more than we can fake our way 
into heaven by having a messenger boy rep- 
resent us at church every Sunday morning 
with a five-doliar bill in his hand. 

It would be a wonderful world if somebody 
else could establish peace on earth, elimi- 
nate poverty, ignorance, crime and disease, 
settle all labor disputes before they start, 
lower taxes, and guarantee all of us ever- 
lasting prosperity—without disturbing our 
golf game. But it just doesn’t come out that 
way. 

Responsibility is something each of us 
must accept. We must use the resources, 
talents and energies of business wisely and 
effectively to advance the public interest 
and the system of private enterprise upon 
which it depends. We must accept personal 
responsibility for our own stewardship as 
managers of business. 

Great tides of change are on the move to- 
day, and the business system of this nation 
must move with them, must help to direct 
them through the exercise of its public 
responsibility. We cannot shirk or evade that 
responsibility. 


Appliance, Radio-TV Dealers Insist Re- 
volying Credit and Installment Credit 
Be Handled Alike in Truth-in-Lending 


Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as all 
of the Members know who have been fol- 
lowing the course of the controversy over 
consumer credit and truth-in-lending 
legislation, the main issue which will 
have to be resolved by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in our executive 
sessions next week, and by the House 
thereafter, is the question of the treat- 
ment of revolving credit. 

This is the method of billing used by 
department stores, the big retail chains, 
catalog houses, and so forth, under which 
the customer usually makes a specified 
minimum payment each month and then 
is charged a credit fee of 1½ percent 
per month on his unpaid balance. There 
are many different ways of setting up 
these systems, but they generally require 
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& computer and they are not generally 
Used by smaller retailers. Instead, the 
Smaller retailers customarily sell a “large 
ticket” item under an installment sales 
Contract. 

Under S. 5, the truth-in-lending bill 
Passed by the Senate on July 11, reyolv- 
ing credit enjoys a special exemption 

om the requirement that all consumer 
Credit transactions be accompanied by 
a statement of the annual percentage 
Tate being charged. Revolving credit us- 
€rs, under the Senate bill, may state this 
charge on a monthly basis instead of an 
annual rate. 

But all other types of consumer credit 
Must provide the customer with a state- 
Ment of the finance charge as an annual 
Percentage rate. 

The National Appliance and Radio-TV 

ers Association is one of many trade 
Associations which opposes the special 
exemption in the Senate-passed bill for 
revolving credit. The furniture dealers 
also oppose it. The banks oppose it, too. 
HR. 11601, the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act, avoids this discrimination by 
treating all forms of consumer credit in 
the same manner, requiring an annual 
Dercentage rate in all consumer credit 
ctions. However, the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Affairs split, 6 to 6, 
on the question of treating all competing 
forms of consumer credit alike. 

Chairman Wrickt Patman of the Com- 
Mittee on Banking and Currency has 
scheduled executive sessions of the full 
Committee beginning next Monday to 
Work on H.R, 11601. Many Members are 
Teceiving letters from retailers in their 
district and from bankers and others 
Who would be adversely affected by the 

atory exemption which was in 
the Senate bill and which is contained 
also in the truth-in-lending bills in- 
troduced by the six members of the sub- 
W who are not sponsors of H.R. 
01. 
VIEW OF THE NONCOMPUTERIZED RETAILERS 


Therefore, I think the Members might 
interested in the following news dis- 
Patch in Monday's Home Furnishings 
Daily, a Fairchild publication, express- 
ing the strong support of the National 
Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers As- 
S0ciation for the kind of disclosure re- 
Quirement contained in H.R. 11601: 
From Home Furnishings Daily, Nov. 13, 
1967} 
REVOLVING Account TRUTH BILL URGED 
Members of the National Appliance and 
o- TV Dealers Association are being urged 
to wire members of the Congressional Bank- 
and Currency Committee that any 
th-in-lending” bill incorporate the same 
disclosure” for revolving charge accounts as 
for installment sales. 

Jules Steinberg, NARDA executive vice- 
President pointed out that NARDA president 
Upton R. Ziesler already has placed the as- 
ela tion on record as favoring any so-called 

truth-in-lending” legislation, provided the 
formula for “determining the percentage rate 
to be disclosed shall be figured on the same 
for both revolving accounts and install- 
Ment sales.“ 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION ALSO DE- 
NOUNCES UNWARRANTED DISTINCTION FOR 
REVOLVING CREDIT 


Mr. Speaker, elsewhere in the same 
edition of Home Furnishings Daily there 
an article quoting Charles R. McNeill, 
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director of the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s Washington office, as charging 
an “unwarranted distinction” between 
retailing and banking interest-rate dis- 
closures on revolving credit in the Sen- 
ate-passed truth-in-lending legislation. 
He urged bankers to take a strong inter- 
est in the issue on the grounds that the 
bill as passed by the Senate, and as en- 
dorsed by half of the members of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs, 
would require banks to disclose interest 
rates on an annual basis while permit- 
ting retailers using revolving credit to 
disclose only the monthly rate. 


Legislative Reference Service Expert 
Reports on Systems Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 2, 1967, Mr. Robert 
L. Chartrand of the Library of Congress 
Legislative Reference Service presented 
a paper entitled “Systems Technology 
and Social Imagination” before a George 
Washington University seminar on The 
Impact of Technology on Human Values” 
here in Washington. Mr. Chartrand, who 
is the very able Information Science 
Specialist in the Science Policy Research 
Division of LRS, discussed the social con- 
sequences of systems technology and its 
means for providing adequate social con- 
trol in our society. This presentation 
was part of the fourth in a series of five 
seminars conducted by the university’s 
program of policy studies in science and 
technology. While there were a number 
of people involved in producing this ex- 
cellent and most valuable seminar 
series, I should like to mention and com- 
mend two in particular; Prof. Louis H. 
Mayo of the university’s law faculty and 
vice president for advanced policy studies 
who was responsible to a large degree for 
the organization of the entire Series: and 
Prof. Harold P. Green of the GWU law 
faculty who was instrumental in the 
creation of the law, science, and tech- 
nology program in the university’s grad- 
uate school of public law and who was in 
charge of this particular seminar session 
during which Mr. Chartrand's paper was 
read. 

Mr. Speaker, systems technology is 
rapidly becoming an invaluable tool in 
the private sector of this country and it 
is high time that this Congress and the 
Federal Government consider, in an or- 
ganized way, its use on a massive scale in 
the solution of nondefense, nonspace 
problems of the public sector. 

I filed a bill on behalf of some 40 Mem- 
bers of Congress in the second session 
of the 89th Congress and again in this 
session—H.R. 20—which would create a 
National Commission on Public Manage- 
ment that would be charged with the 
job of studying the application of sys- 
tems technology to Federal programs. 
Mr. Chartrand was of great assistance 
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in the preparation and continued devel- 
opment of this proposal and his report 
to this fine seminar series at George 
Washington University bears directly on 
the importance of that legislation. I ask 
that the text of his report be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 


SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
IMAGINATION 
(A presentation before the seminar on the 

Impact of Technology on Human Values, 

the George Washington University, Wash- 

ington, D.C., October 2, 1967, by Robert 

L. Chartrand, information science special- 

ist, Science Policy Research Division, 

Legislative Reference Service, Library of 

Congress, Washington, D.C.) 

(Norx.— The views expressed in this paper 
are those of the author and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Legislative Reference 
Service nor the Library of Congress.) 

Dr. JEROME WIESNER ... the computer, 
with its promise of a million-fold increase 
in man’s capacity to handle information, will 
undoubtedly have the most far-reaching 
consequences of any contemporary develop- 
ment. The potential for good in the com- 
puter, and the danger inherent in its misuse, 
exceed our ability to imagine. 


INTRODUCTION 


The civilization of which we are a part 
is nonpareil in the annals of mankind. Never 
before have the innovative genius and pro- 
ductive capacity of man combined to offer 
the populace not only a high degree of secur- 
ity but unprecedented material wealth. The 
past 25 years are a chronicle of spectacular 
achievement in a broad spectrum of sci- 
entific and technological achievements, in- 
cluding nuclear energy, penetration of the 
space about us, and the development of 
automatic data processing (ADP). 

The impact upon the institutions, laws, 
and mores of all facets of society has been 
significant. Technology has brought count- 
less tangible benefits but also has intro- 
duced numerous overt and subtle deleterious, 
effects. The patterns of American life are 
changing, and changing so swiftly that tradi- 
tional rules and procedures for coping with 
the problems of man often do not suffice. 
In commentary upon this, Judge Thomas 
Craven, a respected judicial philosopher, has 
observed: 

“There has always been a process of change 
in the basic institutions of value systems 
established by societies, but the changes 
were slow and man could readily adapt to 
them, and those changes could properly be 
called evolutionary. But the transformations 
now occurring are at such an accelerated 
rate, it must be called revolutionary.” 

The struggle to control the very tech- 
nology which man develops is a long-term 
one, and will usurp the best efforts which 
can be put forth by industry, business, gov- 
ernment, and the academic world. The 
machine milieu is not flexible; thus as 
Robert W. King comments in his monograph 
on “Technology and Social Progress, . as 
mankind amalgates itself more and more 
into a machine society it will be the human 


‘elements who will make the essential accom- 


modations and adjustments.” 3 

Few forums haye been organized to discuss 
the impact of technology on society and 
human values. The interdisciplinary nature 
of this gathering underscores the path by 
which solutions and an acceptable modus 
vivendi may be attained. The best thinking 
of conceptualists of many academic special- 
ties, synthesized and exhaustively scruti- 
nized, can offer alternatives of action which 
may be utilized by the decision-makers with- 
in the Federal government and their coun- 
terparts In the private domain. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Contemporary leadership faces obstacles 
more enormous and complex than any pre- 
viously faced by earlier generations. The crux 


of the challenge is contained in the report 


of the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress: 

“Our problem is to marshall the needed 
technologies, some of which are known and 
some not yet known. If we are to clean up 
our environment, enhance human person- 
ality, enrich leisure time, make work human- 
ly creative, and restore our natural resources, 
we shall need inventiveness in the demo- 
cratic decision making process as well as in 
the needed technologies. 

TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETAL PROBLEMS 


When one refers to technology.“ It is dis- 
covered that it means many different things 
to different people. As a point of departure, 
the definition of Vice Admiral Hyman Rick- 
over will suffice: “Technology is tools, tech- 
niques, procedures, things; the artifacts 
fashioned by modern industrial man to in- 
crease his powers of mind and body.“ The 
role of the electronic computer in our society 
has become a many-splendored thing. Some 
choose to ignore its existence, others deride 
the clumsiness and cost of the “mechanical 
monster:“ many distrust its power and im- 
plied mastery of previously man-controlled 
endeavors, and finally it might be said with 
accuracy that the majority of citizens face 
its power with veiled fear born of ignorance. 

In discussing the implications of the com- 
puter to mankind, and its view of the new 
marvel, Brian Murphy offers this analogy: 

“We are vaguely aware that computers are 
powerful extensions of man's intellect but 
they are inexplicable to most of us and con- 
sequently we stand in awe of them much as 
primitive man stood in awe of powerful 
demonstrations of natural phenomena such 
as thunder and lightning, regarding them as 
work of gods, Like thunder and lightning, 
computers are the product of explicable 
factors; with understanding of these factors, 
awe fades though wonder may remain.“ “ 

The problems of our age, called “The Age 
of Anxiety“ by Marshall McLuhan, force a 
splintering of effort by those who must cope 
with them. In addition to the oftentimes 
dominant problems presented in connection 
with defense of the Nation and the conquest 
of space, there is a new, seemingly kaleido- 
scopic conglomeration of problems which is 
affecting the lives of every man, woman and 
child. Air and water pollution control, solid 
waste disposal, transportation network plan- 
ning, urban expansion and renewal—the 
criticality of these points of focus increases 
with each passing day. Technology has 
caused many of these problems; technology 
well may provide the antidotes. 

The benefits of technological innovation 
have been chronicled in detail, but percep- 
tion regarding the converse aspects all too 
often is missing. An exception is the Insight 
provided in Professor Harold Greens’ paper 
entitled “The New Technological Era in Our 
Modern Society: A Lawyer's Perspective;” in 
connection with evaluating the impact of 
technology, he states: 

“Under the best of circumstances, tech- 
nological advance frequently involves major 
social disruptions: unemployment, excessive 
leisure, changes in social or moral standards, 
and the like. But technological advance may 
also involve hazards to the health, safety, 
and security of society.’’* 

The severe disarrangements of existing In- 
stitutions, modes of operation, personal 
mores, and inter-group relationships have 
prompted the authorship of books and 
articles, the sponsoring of lectures and sym- 
posia, and increased discussion between 
thinking individuals. No one is exempt from 
the impact of technology. Marshall McLuhan 
puts it this way: 

“The medium, or process, of our times— 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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electric technology—is reshaping and re- 
structuring patterns of social interdepend- 
ence and every aspect of our life. 
It is forcing us to reconsider and reevaluate 
practically every thought, every action, and 
every institution formerly taken for 
granted.“ 

Thus, with ground rules in a state of flux, 
and options for corrective action being of- 
fered on every side, there is a need for logical 
thinking perhaps as never before. 
TECHNOLOGICAL ANTIDOTES TO OUR PROBLEMS 


Among the leaders in government who are 
actively working to cope with the new spate 
of public problems is Representative F. Brad- 
ford Morse of Massachusetts. He has opined 
that. .. we are on the threshold of an en- 
tirely new approach to the solution of these 
public problems. It -will involve an altered re- 
r between business and govern- 
ment. . To accomplish this revolution, 
there is an “Increasing interest in . . systems 
management.” 10 

The result of searching for a realistic 
mechanism by which to examine public prob- 
lems and propose utilitarian solutions has 
been his plan for a National Commission on 
Public Management. Bills have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representaives (H.R. 
21 and others) and in the Senate by Senator 
Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania and several co- 
sponsors (S. 467) which would emphasize the 
use of the “systems approach” in solving 
public problems. Senator Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin, in his Scientific Manpower Utili- 
gation Act of 1967, also has recognized the 
presence of these threatening problems and 
has proposed (in S. 430) “to mobilize and 
utilize the scientific and engineering man- 
power of the nation to employ systems dnal- 
ysis and systems engineering to fully employ 
the nation’s manpower resources to solve 
national problems.” + 

The use of automatic data processing in 
the support of research, as well as in ad- 
ministrative tasks, has proven to be of high 
benefit, and also has introduced new prob- 
lems. In “Society as a Learning Machine,” 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner of MI. T. points out that: 

“The use of digital computers, both for 
processing vast amounts of information in- 
herent in many of these studies and for 
modeling the systems under investigation, 
offers the promise of g major breakthrough 
in research in social and behavioral sci- 
ences,” * 

The use of the new technology referred to 
as “systems analysis” or “operations re- 
search”, when combined with ADP, has af- 
fected thousands of business and industrial 
applications. Also, the entire Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government now is 
required to participate in the Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting System” (PPBS) * 
which places a premium on methodical, 
analytical establishment of goals and pro- 
gram priorities, both for short- and long- 
range planning purposes. 

As the use of the electronic computer be- 
comes more widesperad, there is a growing 
danger that in the desire to utilize its 
capacious memory and fantastic processing 
capability, men will delimit that type of 
information which then is used to make all- 
important policy decisions. Dr. Donald 
Michael issues a warning on this subject: 

“Already planners and administrators are 
tending to place undue emphasis on—that 
is, coming to value most—those aspects of 
reality which the computer can deal with 
just because the computer can do so, The 
individual—the point off the curve—becomes 
an annoyance,” 14 

The upshot of this situation may be, as 
described in the recent volume Automated 
State, that ... normal procedure calls for 
the making of decisions of incalculable con- 
sequence without serious public discussion 
or comprehension.” * 

SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES AND CONTROL 
Has man become dangerously disoriented 
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during our own time? The Lord Snow, in 
meeting with key Congressional and scientific 
figures concerned with the impact of tech- 
nology on society, had this to say: 

“We need to know more exactly how we are 
living here and now. We are ignorant of the 
social life around us; we are more ignorant 
than is wise, or safe, or human.” “ 

In a seminar such as this, it behooves each 
person—whether scientist, lawyer, adminis- 
trator, or educator—to once again reexamine 
the ways in which technology has affected 
him, his family, his work, and his nation. 
The goals of society may coincide with the 
national goals promulgated by our govern- 
ment leadership. Or they may differ in cer- 
tain essentials. 

The laws by which we are governed provide 
a solid base by which society can function 
without undue chaos, The relationship be- 
tween the centers of power in our country, 
regardless of where they are found, and the 
laws by which we are governed, are key to 
our survival and future. To what extent is 
our way of life being altered by computer- 
ization, and how does this relate to the rule 
of law over man? Robert Boguslaw, in his 
thought-provoking book called The New 
Utopians, offers the opinion that: 

“The exercise of power, which formerly 
was mediated through conventions of law, 
custom, ‘what the union will stand for,’ oF 
‘principles of human relations’—now must 
be mediated through the current state of 
computer technology.” * 

Projections of state-of-the-art develop- 
ment in automatic data processing hardware 
and software reflect capabilities for the fu- 
ture that would be unbelievable if we had 
not been witness to equally fabulous inno- 
vations within our own lifetimes. But 
whether an advance is made in computer 
technology or some related realm (such as 
lasers), there are not the guidelines extant 
today which can tell us what effect a new de- 
velopment may have upon society. Prior to 
commitment of scarce personnel and imple- 
mentation monies, there must be careful, 
intensive assessment of where the new offer- 
ing will impinge on existing activities and 
values. Admiral Rickover calls for the type of 
controls which long have existed in the pub- 
lic health field; in his words: “There is 8 
need for laws requiring that before a particu- 
lar technology may be used, reliable tests 
must have been made to prove it will be use- 
ful and safe.“ » 

The responsibility for creating new tools 
and techniques resides in many quarters: 
with the person or group who demands a new 
product; with the inventor who conceives of 
that device or process which can fulfill the 
need; with the sources of financial support; 
with those skilled human beings who will 
adapt the invention to the specific need(s) 
of society; and with those who would market 
the product so that all may share in its 
benefits. 

Discussion over the social consequences of 
the technological revolution has run the 
gamut from rational debate to impassioned 
dialogue. The proposal for a Federal Data 
Center to store centrally in ADP form se- 
lected economic statistical data has been the 
focus of public hearings in both chambers of 
the Federal Congress ® and a platform for 
the expression of opinions by discussants 
from all quarters. Is the “invasion of pri- 
vacy” a bona fide issue? In the words of 
McLuhan: 

“The older, traditional ideas of private Iso- 
lated thoughts and actions—the patterns of 
mechanistic technology—are very seriously 
threatened by new methods of instantaneous 
electric information retrieval, by the elec- 
trically computerized dossier bank—that one 
big gossip column that is unforgiving, un- 
forgetful and from which there is no re- 
demption, no erasure of ‘early mistakes.“ 

The justification for compiling, struc- 
turing, and processing information which 
otherwise would be kept in fragmented 
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fashion in diverse data repositories is the 
crux of many arguments. Is it enough to say 
that budgeteers and planners must have all 
of the requisite data brought together in one 
easily accessible store? Who is to determine 
What data Is essential, and more importantly 
Who is to have access to it, and under what 
conditions? The controls possible are many. 
and should be examined and reexamined 
according to the dictates of our social con- 
Science and the desired balance to be main- 
tained between our guaranteed liberties and 
the needs of those who must govern. 

It has been said that it is too early to assess 
&ccurately the full impact of the burgeon- 
ing technology on this Nation. Change 18 
Constant, and our thinking must respond to 
the needs of the era. In discussing the 
Criterla by which man must exist with ma- 
Chines Freeman Holmer offers this insight: 

“The use of these machines 18 still ours to 
Shape in terms of the moral imperatives—the 
fundamental choices of value. There is a 
logic of the machines that cannot be denied 
but there is a logic beyond logic which should 
Control the result of this revolution of our 
time.” = 

Today there is a need for empathetic inter- 
action between individuals, groups, and na- 
tions as never before in the existence of the 
earth. Each new challenge requires a wrench- 
ing change in patterns of behavior or in- 
stitutional modes of operation. Our future 
rests not only with the innovators and indus- 

manufacturers of new and better 
devices. The insight and flexibility of the so- 
cial planners and inter-disciplinary molders 
of the morrow may prove to be the sine qua 
non as the civilization of the coming decades 
is projected and brought to a state of reality. 
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Veteran Connecticut Reporter To Retire 
After 50-Year Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the dean 
of the Connecticut press corps in the 
Nation's Capital, Mr. Robert D. Byrnes, is 
retiring at the end of this year. His dis- 
tinguished journalistic career extend- 
ing over a period of 50 years, 24 of which 
were spent covering the Washington 
scene, has earned him a reputation for 
excellence and integrity in interpreting 
political events. The Connecticut con- 
gressional delegation, which has served 
during his long tenure, can testify to 
the depth of his perception and his grasp 
of issues. I am sure that there is not one 
among us who would deny that he has 
served the highest ideals of our country, 
1155 the State of Connecticut in partic- 

ar. 

I wish for Bob Byrnes all of the re- 
wards of a well-deserved retirement. I 
am pleased to know that he and Mrs. 
Byrnes will remain in the Washington 
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area and will be available to comment 
on the activities of Capitol Hill, at a 
less demanding pace, from time to time. 
I wish for both of them many long years 
together in happiness and good health. 
Mr. Speaker, at this point I am in- 
serting an article from the November 12, 
1967, issue of-the Hartford Courant, the 
newspaper with which Bob Byrnes has 
been associated most of his journalistic 
life. This article ably documents his ful- 
fillment of the finest traditions of the 
newspaper profession: 
[From the Hartford Courant, Nov, 12, 1967] 
COURANTS WASHINGTON REPORTER ROBERT 
Byrnes To END CAREER 


WasHiIncron.—Robert D. Byrnes, The 
Courant’s veteran Washington correspond- 
ent, will retire at the end of this year, bring- 
ing to a close a distinguished 50-year career 
as a reporter. He will be succeeded by Robert 
Waters of The Courant staff. 

Byrnes, the dean of the Connecticut press 
corps in the capital, has covered the Wash- 
ington scene for 24 years. His actual work 
will end with the close of the first session of 
the 90th Congress, presumably within the 
next few weeks, 

In a city of political experts, Bob Byrnes 
is regarded as one of the most knowledgeable 
especially on the oft-mysterious mechanics 
of the Congressional machine. 


TO BE HONORED 


This esteem will be reflected Wednesday 
in ceremonies. Byrnes will be honored at a 
noon-day luncheon and an evening recep- 
tion—both at the Capitol. 

Hosting both affairs is the eight-member 
Connecticut delegation to Congress. Guests 
will include some of the most important 
leaders in Congress, as well as friends and 
Courant officials. 

Byrnes’ 24 years in Washington places him 
near the top of the list of the most experi- 
enced reporters here, 

The 24 years, however, represent less than 
half of his career in newspaper work. His first 
news writing assignments came in the fall 
of 1917—when Byrnes was a 17-year-old stu- 
dent at Trinity College. 

Byrnes went to work as the campus cor- 
respondent for the Hartford Times, He faced 
formidable opposition. The late Moses Berk- 
man, later a Times editor, was correspondent 
for the old Hartford Post. 

And The Courant's campus correspondent 
was John R. Reitemeyer, who later became 
the fourth Courant published that Byrnes 
was to work under. 


CONTACTED BY REITEMEYER z 


It was Reitemeyer who brought Byrnes to 
The Courant. In 1920, Reitemeyer contacted 
Byrnes. 

“He hired me right out of the Times city 
room where I was- working during summer 
vacation,” Byrnes smiled in recalling his 
start with “America’s Oldest Newspaper in 
Continuous Publication.” 

Byrnes was graduated from Trinity two 
years later. The following year he started 
the first of 20 years covering the hectic scene 
of the Connecticut General Assembly. 

That same year, 1923, he also took an- 
other big step: He married the former 
Dorothy Seymour of Cos Cob. 

They have one son, Robert S. Byrnes, who 
is now married, and, like his parents, makes 
his home across the Potomac River in nearby 
Arlington, Va. 

As a college reporter in Hartford, Byrnes 
attracted the attention of big city editors. 
Don C. Selz, an official with the old New 
York World, offered Byrnes a job in Man- 
hattan. 

“He then advised me not to take it,” 
laughed Byrnes. 

Why? “He told me Hartford is the best 
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newspaper city in the world,” recalled 
Byrnes. “We had two strong, independent 
newspapers.” 
HOLDS VARIOUS POSTS 

Byrnes’ pre-Washington experience wasn't 
limited to the General Assembly, however. At 
various times, he served as state editor, 
political edttor and as an editorial writer. 

In 1943, Byrnes and his wife made the 
move to Washington to begin the work he 
will end when Congress quits later this 


ear, 
i Over the years, Byrnes has met the great 
and the near-great. He has covered the last 
20 national conventions of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. At one time or an- 
other, he has covered nearly every president 
since Calvin Coolidge. In Washington, he 
has seen 10 senators and 30 House members 
elected from Connecticut. 

One of Byrnes’ most memorable stories 
came in 1945. It was also a big day in his- 
tory: VJ Day. 

“I went out to dinner that night,” he 
said. “After dinner, I stopped by the White 
House.” 

To his surprise, Byrnes learned that Presi- 
dent Truman had called a hurried press 
conference, 

TRUMAN WELL REMEMBERED 


Byrnes was one of some 50 newsmen at 
the White House to hear Truman announce 
the end of World War II. Normally 200 cor- 
respondents would have been there if the 
conference had been scheduled. 

Harry S. Truman, as a former senator, as 
well as President, is well-remembered by 
Byrnes, He was a man who would speak 
first the second time he met you,” said 
Byrnes. 

Truman's thoughtfulness was demon- 
strated even during his VJ Day announce- 
ment, Byrnes remembered. As Truman read 
his statement on the end of hostilites, he 
suddenly realized the press corps was having 
difficulty keeping up their notes on the 
President’s prepared remarks. 

During one of the most momentous an- 
nouncements of the century, Truman 
halted. 

“He had read only one or two sentences— 
and then he stopped,” said Byrnes. “He 
realized what we were up against.” 

“He looked at us and said: ‘You don't 
have to take this down. It’s mimeographed. 
You can pick up copies on your way out.’” 

Other outstanding stories Byrnes has cov- 
ered included the post World War II legis- 
lation on atomic energy. It was a national 
story. But it has a strong Connecticut flavor. 

The late Senator Brien McMahon led the 
legislative effort that bears his name. Con- 
necticut’s other senator, Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart, of Sharon, was also a member of the 
Special Atomic Energy Committee. In the 
House, the bill was handled by the Military 
Affairs Committee. Clare Boothe Luce, then 
a representative from Connecticut, played a 
leading role on this committee. 

ATTENTION TO DETAILS 

Over the years, Byrnes’ coverage of stories 
has been marked by sharp attention to ac- 
curacy and details. An example came in 1937 
when the General Assembly passed a bill that 
concerned the State Police Department. 

Byrnes noticed that a comma had appar- 
ently been omitted in the text of the bill. 
The omission had a curious effect on the 
meaning of the bill: “It seemed to abolish 
the State Police,” Byrnes smiled. 

The reporter quickly checked. He contacted 
the late Clement Hyde, long the principal of 
Hartford Public High School. Hyde agreed 
with Byrnes’ interpretation of the language. 

Byrnes wrote a story, The next day the 
General Assembly amended the bill. 

Byrnes’ honors have included election to 
the Standing Committee of Correspondents 
of the Congressional Press Gallery. During 
the past 24 years, he has seen the member- 
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ship of the press gallery Jump from some 500 
members to more than 1,000. In addition to 
his accreditation in Congress, Byrnes is also 
a member of the White House Correspond- 
ents Assn. 

FRIEND OF FARLEY’S 

One of Byrnes’ long-standing friendships 
has been with former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley. A photo of Farley and 
Byrnes hangs on the wall of The Courant’s 
Office here in the National Press Building. It 
was taken in 1943 at a testimonial dinner in 
Hartford after Byrnes had been named Wash- 
ington correspondent for The Courant. 

Byrnes and Farley still meet at Demo- 
cratic National Committee meetings. 

Byrnes’ tenure in Washington has also seen 
two Connecticut men at the head of national 
committees, They are: Meade Alcorn former 
GOP National chairman, and John M. Bailey, 
the present Democratic national chairman. 

Byrnes’ pending retirement caught official 
and unofficial Washington by surprise. A 
typical comment came in a letter from Sen- 
ator Abraham Ribicoff. 

Ribicoff wrote: “I am filled with sadness 
and a sense of loss at your forthcoming re- 
tirement. While you are certainly deserving, 
it just doesn’t seem possible that your time 
to retire has come. I can't imagine the leg- 
islative scene without your presence. My 
memory goes back many years to the Con- 
necticut Legislature, the House of Represen- 
tatives and the United States Senate.” 

“I haye never known a reporter who has 
been so consistently accurate, so consistently 
fair and so consistently good. You have per- 
formed your tasks in the finest tradition of 
a great profession, All of us who know and 
respect you are going to miss you...” 

BYRNES GIVEN CREDIT 


The Connecticut senator, like many others 
in this city, has good reason to remember 
Byrnes’ standards for “good reporting.” 

During the rush of Post World War II leg- 
islation, Byrnes noted, some language in a 
bill providing for relocation of industry. 

The bill, as written, would have subsidized 
moyes of industry out of New England. 
Byrnes wrote a story exposing the danger of 
the bill. Ribicoff, then in the House, organ- 
ized the opposition in Congress. Ribicoff made 
a speech crediting Byrnes with spotting the 
“sleeper” in the bill. 

Byrnes is perhaps best known to thousands 
of Courant readers as the author of the 
“Washington Report” column, His picture 
and by-line have appeared over more than 
7,000 columns in the daily and Sunday edi- 
tions, 


Widnall Proposes New Program for Urban 
Renewal: Tax the Delinquent Slumlord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSINTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP ‘ATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many problems confronting our Nation, 
perhaps none is more severe than the 
blight of our urban centers. Not only are 
more people crippled by the deteriorat- 
ing conditions, but as a nation we are all 
paralyzed when the frustration of living 
in the ghetto ferments and the slums 
explode. We look for answers to the prob- 
lems and we look for leadership from 
men whose proposals in the past have 
been tried and proven. One such man is 
my friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. * 


* 
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For many years Members on both sides 
of the aisle have referred to BILL Win- 
NALL as Mr. Housing. And the accolade 13 
not without substance. Some of the most 
promising programs in the field of hous- 
ing in the past several years have been 
authored by him. One of the most suc- 
cessful has been the rent certificate, or 
leased public housing program. Another 
is his amendment to the 1965 Housing 
Act which set a ceiling of 3 percent 
on loans for college and elderly housing. 
Then there is the provision in the law 
for an immediate payment of 75 percent 
of the appraised value of property con- 
demned by eminent domain; the insist- 
ence that suitable relocation quarters be 
available both for displaced families and 
businesses; and the new FHA veterans’ 
housing mortgage guarantee program, as 
well as its extension to include veterans 
who had already utilized their VA hous- 
ing benefits. 

The list of programs authored by BILL 
WIDNALL is long. But, in each we see a 
design to help the so-called little guy, so 
often overlooked. And, on more than one 
occasion, we have supported his efforts 
to legislate programs to provide decent, 
safe, and adequate housing for the low- 
and moderate-income families of this 
Nation. The 1966 Housing Act, for ex- 
ample, included a Widnall amendment 
which insisted that a substantial number 
of such housing units be a part of future 
urban renewal projects. And his most 
recent plan to provide home ownership 
for low-income families, which I am 
pleased to cosponsor, is aimed at cor- 
recting the same inequity. 

Now, Congressman WIDNALL offers for 
consideration a bold, new proposal. In 
the November 11 issue of the Boston 
Globe, WIDNALL, in effect, poses the 
question: “Why should the man who im- 
proves his home be rewarded, with an 
immediate and much higher property 
tax bill when the slum landlord reaps 
benefits from his failure to live up to 
code provisions and the basic needs of 
his tenants?” 

WIDNALL’s answer: “We should tax 
the slumlord.” 

I, for one, believe that this proposal 
should be given every consideration by 
this Congress. It is an enlightered ap- 
proach which could greatly benefit many 
people. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
missed Hugh L. Morris’ story in the 
Globe, I include the full text in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Tax THE DELINQUENT SLUMLORD 
(By Hugh L. Morris) 

WasHINGTON.—Home owners spend more 
than $7 billion a year to repair and th im- 
prove their dwellings, and a leading Con- 
gressional spokesman on housing believes 
they should receive a little more tangible aid 
and encouragement in their efforts. 

Rep. William Widnall (R-N.J.) ranking 
majority member of the House subcommittee 
on housing, believes that a tax break should 
go to the owner who improves his home and 
that a tax bill should go to the slumlord who 
does not maintain his property. 

Widnall suggested also the possibility of 
making available to all low-income home- 
owners the Federal grants and loans which 
are now limited to urban renewal areas. 

According to a census bureau study of up- 
keep and improvements by home owners 
about 40 percent of the expenditures is for 
painting, 20 percent for heating and air con- 
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ditioning, 20 percent for plumbing, and 15 
percent for roofing. 

Owners of single-dwelling homes spent $7.1 
billion of the $11.7 billion outlay for upkeep 
and improvement of residential properties in 
the United States last year. The annual ex- 
penditure has gone up from 86 billion since 
the survey started in 1962. 

Widnall cited residential rehabilitation as 
an area for much potential benefit, with aid 
and encouragement by local and Federal gov- 
ernments, if the program is properly carried 
out by the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 

The New Jersey Republican is a member 
of the minority party in Congress but his 
credentials as a leader in housing legislation 
are attested to by the number of major hous- 
ing programs which he has sponsored and 
seen enacted into law. 

Rehabilitation has become something of a 
touchy subject with HUD officials who have 
switched urban renewal from a bulldozing 
to a salvaging operation but have been un- 
able to come up with the right tactic to 
make residential rehabilitation a success. 

Widnall stated that under the concen- 
trated code enforcement program, which he 
sponsored in Congress, more homes have been 
targeted for rehabilitation in one and a 
half years than have been done under regu- 
lar urban renewal since 1954. 

Among the Federal aids available in code 
reinforcement and urban renewal areas are 
loans up to $10,000 and grants up to $1500 
for repairs by low-income home owners. 

Widnall said it is hard to justify these 
loans and grants in limited areas only, and 
he suggested that consideration be given to 
making them available first in areas adjoin- 
ing urban renewal projects and then 
throughout the entire community. 

He urged that in the search for ways to 
improve neighborhoods there should be a re- 
examination of the logical process by which 
a family is encouraged to improve its home 
and is rewarded with an immediate and much 
higher property tax bill. 

“Particularly is this true," he added, 
“while the slum landlord reaps benefits from 
failure to live up to code provisions and the 
basic needs of his tenants. We should tax him 
and not the man who improves his property. 

“What we need is some partnership sys- 
tem between. Federal and local governments 
and the property owner that will reward him 
for neighborhood betterment and penalize 
him for failing to correct conditions that 
cause his property to be labeled sub-stand- 
ard.” 


The New Jersey Congressman said he did 
not think that a permanent tax abatement 
is the answer but, he continued, “I can con- 
ceive of one lasting three years that would 
help immeasurably.” In this way, he ex- 
plained, the local government could still col- 
lect its previous taxes and look forward to 
increased revenues after three years. 

However, Congress has no control over local 
property taxes and to make effective a prop- 
erty tux abatement of the type suggested by 
Widnall probably would require the stick- 
aħd-carrot approach of most federal grant 
programs—offering financial help if certain 
conditions are met and withholding it if they 
are not. 


Culver Assails Indifference to Poor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 
Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 


tinguished friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CULVER] has 
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emerged as an increasingly effective and 
conscientious Member of this body. In 
addition, he has become a respected voice 
in behalf of the underdog in our society, 
including those disadvantaged fellow 
citizens for whom the war against pov- 
erty provides the key to hope for the 
future. 

An excellent article by Roberta West, 
entitled Culver Assails Indifference to 
Poor,” appeared in the Dubuque Tele- 
graph-Herald on October 19, reporting 
on an eloquent and timely address by 
Congressmen Culver before the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque Theological Seminary. 

As I believe Miss West's article will be 
of interest to many of my distinguished 
colleagues, I insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

CULVER ASSAILS INDIFFERENCE TO POOR 

(By Roberta West) 

America’s Indifference to the problems of 
the poor in this country and abroad is a 
“very real threat to our own strength and 
security as a nation,” US. Rep. Jobn C. 
Culver (D-Ia.) said Wednesday at the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque Theological Seminary. 

Culver, a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Ia., addressed about 
50 seminarians and their professors as part 
of a speaking tour of the Second Congres- 
sional District. 

In a speech that hit society's neglect of the 
underprivileged, the Iowa congressman told 
his audience: 

“We are the wealthiest nation in the 
world, but we are directing less than one per 
cent of our vast resources to the problems of 
the disadvantaged, both at home and abroad, 
who have no share in that prosperity.” 

He noted that “there are persuasive politi- 
cal arguments for a greater American com- 
mitment to the problems of the disadvan- 
taged; to prevent the erosion of freedom in 
our own society by increasing chaos and dis- 
order, and to avoid an imbalance in inter- 
national power in favor of communism. 

“The United States considers itself to be 
a Christian nation. Yet we deny the most 
fundamental teaching of Christ—that ‘Thou 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself'—-when we 
turn our backs on the plight of the disad- 
vantaged in our nation, or in the villages of 
the developing nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

“As a consequence, the American society, 
which is based on justice and peaceful con- 
structive change through established in- 
stitutions, forfeited much in the ghettos this 
summer to an irresponsible and lawless few 
who were able to feed on the very real and 
tragic frustrations of the disadvantaged for 
their own purposes.“ 

Culver predicted that “we may see similar 
outbreaks of violence, stimulated by com- 
munist. expansionist activity in the emerging 
nations of the world, if stable economic and 
political instructions capable of resisting 
aggression and subversion, are not developed. 

“We may also see it here at home in our 
cities if we do not demonstrate that our sys- 
tem can meet the needs of all our people, rich 
and poor alike,” he asserted. 

Culver berated both the church and Con- 
gress for their failure to become more in- 
volved with the problems of the disadvan- 
taged. 

** en the Congress cuts the foreign aid 
program to less than three-tenths of one per 
cent of our gross national product, when the 
House of Representatives refuses to consider 
legislation to eradicate rats, when rent sub- 
sidies and economic opportunity programs 
are reduced to a level where they can be 
operated only in the most minimal way, if 
at all, we should hear a storm of protest 
from the church which would make the leg- 
islature seriously consider its irresponsible 
action. There has been no such hue and cry.” 
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On a national level, the church should 
speak out on the public issues and advocate 
policies and programs that can meet these 
problems, he said. On a grass roots level, it 
“must assume its responsibility for educat- 
ing and leading according to the teachings 
of Christ.” x 

The church, Culver continued, should be 
& spokesman on wars, poverty and crime, for- 
eign aid and programs “to improve the qual- 
ity of life of the individual in a free society.” 

Quoting Sargent Shriver, director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Culver said: 
“The test of 20th Century Christianity is not 
how much the poor enter into the life of 
the church, but how much the church enters 
into the life of the poor. 

“In just the same way.“ he continued, “the 
test for America will be not how much the 
poor enter into the life of our society but 
how much our society enters into the life 
of the poor.” 

The question of whether churchmanship 
and citizenship are compatible is no longer 
relevant in the United States, the congress- 
man added. 

“Unlike the Christians of Caesar's time or 
churchmen today in many areas of the world, 
we live in a democracy where we are not only 
free but obliged to speak out on local and 
political issues. 

“We have more of an opportunity as 
Americans to be truly Christian.” 


Business Needs You—Symposia Spon- 
sored by American Girl Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, with- 
in recent years, we have witnessed an 
important trend, a growing awareness 
by business of social responsibilities to 
the communities served. One good illus- 
tration of this is the significant national 
public service program undertaken by a 
New York-based corporation, American 
Girl Service, designed to encourage ma- 
ture women to return to work. 

Aware of the tremendous employment 
needs facing this country, and aware, 
also, that a great many mature women 
possess skills which can, but which have 
not been properly utilized, American 
Girl Service, a temporary help firm’ with 
offices in my district and in 67 cities, 
undertook a series of symposia in coop- 
eration with leading department stores 
in various cities, titled “Business Needs 
You.” 

This program has already attracted 
live audiences of nearly 3,000 women, and 
has resulted in the return to work of 
many of the participants. American 
Girl Service, which itself employs 20,000 
women annually, has cooperated fully in 
the development of this program with 
various Government agencies, including 
the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and has indicated that 
this significant public service program 
will be continued throughout 1968. 

Recently, in response to many requests, 
American Girl Service prepared an in- 
formational backgrounder describing the 
“Business Needs You” program. I in- 
clude it with my remarks in the RECORD: 
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BACKGROUND ON “Bustness NEEDS You” 
SYMPOSIUM 


There are hundreds of thousands of mature 
women throughout the country who have 
important skills and years of prior office ex- 
perience to offer to business, but who, for a 
variety of reasons, are reluctant to return 
to work. In a period of a tightening labor 
market, business wants and needs these wo- 
men and is prepared to pay them well for 
their services. 

The problem, up to now, has been how to 
identify these women and assuage thelr fears, 
both real and imaginary, regarding their re- 
turn to work. American Girl Service, a lead- 
ing national temporary help firm headquart- 
ered in New York City, discovered the answer, 
and as a result, it has helped thousands of 
mature women interested in working again 
and scores of firms seeking skilled and ex- 
perienced employees. 

The American Girl answer was its devel- 
opment and co-sponsorship of a public serv- 
ice symposium, titled “Business Needs You,” 
which was specifically designed to encour- 
age mature women to return to work. The 
first symposium, featuring a keynote ad- 
dress by Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyserling, direc- 
tor of the U. S. Labor Department’s Women's 
Bureau, was presented in cooperation with 
Stern Brothers Department Store in New 
York City on January 25, 1967. This program, 
which attracted an overflow audience of 
1,100 enthusiastic women, was so successful 
that American Girl Service was urged by 
government officials, program participants, 
and representatives of several leading na- 
tional retail organizations, to present similar 
symposia In other cities. 

As a result of this encouragement, Ameri- 
can Girl Service developed a national pro- 
gram of “Business Needs Tou“ symposia, pre- 
sented in cooperation with leading depart- 
ment stores throughout the country. Dur- 
ing 1967, for example, the temporary help 
firm co-sponsored five highly successful sym- 
posia, New programs are being presented 
throughout 1968. 

In addition to the New York City program, 
1967 symposia included: 

Miami, Florida: A July 18th program co- 
sponsored by Jordan Marsh and attended 
by 500 women. Mrs. Keyserling was keynote 
speaker, x 

Denver, Colorado: A September 12th pro- 
gram co-sponsored by May D&F and attended 
by 500 women. Miss Rhobia C. Taylor, Re- 
gional Director of the Women’s Bureau, was 
keynote speaker. 

Rochester, N.Y.: A September 20th pro- 
gram co-sponsored by McCurdy’s and at- 
tended by 250 women, Miss Evelyn Harrison, 
assistant to the Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission for Federal Women’s 
Programs, was keynote speaker. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: An October 3rd pro- 
gram co-sponsored by Donaldson’s Golden 
Rule and attended by 300 women. Miss Mary 

„ Regional Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, was keynote speaker. 

A major factor in the program's success is 
its pragramtic approach to the problems and 
fears facing women contemplating a return 
to work. Virtually no area of concern is left 
untouched. Secondly, although the program 
is sponsored by a temporary help firm, it is 
non-commercial in content and discusses all 
kinds of work and all sources of employment, 
including government agencies. In fact, the 
Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor has played a major role in the program 
by providing helpful materials to attendees 
and by the participation of its key execu- 
tives as symposium speakers. 

The format used in the symposium pre- 


sented at Stern Brothers, is repeated in each - 


of the other cities where it is presented, with 
minor changes made to refiect local needs. 
The keynote speaker is a government official, 
at the state or national level, and the pro- 
gram moderator is a top executive of Ameri- 
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can Girl Service, such as its president, Saba- 
tino A. Russo, Jr. Other speakers, all drawn 
from the area in which the program is pre- 
sented, include psychologists, financial ex- 
perts, personnel executives of leading corpo- 
tations, and local labor authorities. 

How is a typical program conducted? On 
the day of the Stern Brothers program, for 
example, women began lining up in the cor- 
ridor outside the store auditorium more than 
an hour before the 1:00 p.m. starting time. 
As each woman entered the room, she was 
handed a kit of materials compiled by 
American Girl Service from many sources. 
The kit featured brochures and pamphlets 
dealing with various facets of employment. 

The symposium, which ran until 5:00 p.m., 
featured such distinguished speakers as Mrs. 
Keyserling; Mr. Russo; Dr. Rose Franzblau, 
a noted psychologist and writer; and Mary 
Feeley, syndicated financial columnist of 
the Associated Press. 

Representatives of leading corporations 
spoke briefly and participated in a panel dis- 
cussion. Among the topics discussed were: 
the job market today; kinds of work avail- 
able; the modern office; computer equip- 
ment; attitudes of companies toward hiring 
mature workers; finances; and emotional fac- 
tors. The panelists and speakers also an- 
swered scores of questions from the floor, In- 
cluded in the program was a simulated job 
interview and a slide showing contrasting the 
Office of yesterday with the office of today. 
The program concluded with a make-up dem- 
onstration and fashion show, specifically 
aimed at the mature woman returning to 
work. 

A program ingredient, introduced success- 
fully at the Minneapolis Symposium, was a 
consultation period immediately following 
the conclusion of the program. Personnel 
representatives of thirteen local corporations 
and organizations met with interested audi- 
ence members individually and answered 
their questions concerning employment, 

An indication of the program's success in 
stimulating women to return to work can be 
gleaned from one of the many letters received 
by American Girl Service following the New 
York City program. It said, in part, "I must 
express thanks for the confidence acquired 
by listening to the many speakers. . I had 
given up. Now I am ready to go Job hunting 
again.” 


U.S. Military Plane Flights Over Chinese 
Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I spoke be- 
fore the House today expressing my 
grave concern over remarks recently at- 
tributed to a State Department spokes- 
man—as reported in a recent—October 
21, 1967—editorial in the Saturday Re- 
view—that the United States was con- 
ducting regular military flights over the 
territory of mainland China. 

I believe it to be of some importance 
to the House that it be provided with 
teh entire text of this illuminating edi- 
torial. This I attach as follows: 

Tue TRAGIC TRAP 

A spokesman for the United States De- 
partment of State has politely called our 
attention to what the Department regards 
as misleading statements in SR's editorial, 
“Is the National Honor Being Bombed?” 
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ISR. Sept. 9]. These were the three state- 
ments to which the State Department took 
principal exception: 

(1) The editorial made it appear that the 
United States only recently made a cal- 
culated decision to send military planes over 
Communist China, Actually, the State De- 
partment spokesman said, there is nothing 
new about such flights; United States mili- 
tary planes have been flying authorized mis- 
sions over Communist China for several 
years. 

(2) The editorial stated that Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara has said the 
bombing operations over North Vietnam 
have had little military value and were be- 
ing carried out because they helped to boost 
morale in South Vietnam. The State De- 
partment objected to this paraphrase as 
having gone beyond the actual position of 
the Secretary. True, Mr. McNamara did not 
agree with those who held exaggerated ideas 
about the military efficacy of the bombings, 
but neither did he suggest that the value 
of the bombing was as slight as the editorial 
made it appear. 

(3) The editorial referred to missed or 
spurned opportunities to negotiate, one of 
which occurred in December, 1966 when 
United States Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge in Saigon took the initiative In ask- 
ing a neutral third party to urge Hanoi to 
come to the negotiating table. As a result, 
the editorial said, approaches to Hanoi were 
made and the initial response was guarded 
but affirmative. Exploratory meetings were 
arranged for Warsaw in the middle of De- 
cember but were called off when the United 
States bombed the city of Hanoi just before 
the talks were to start. The State Depart- 
ment spokesman declared it was not Am- 
bassador Lodge but the neutral third party 
who took the initiative in seeking negotia- 
tions. He also said the projected meetings 
were less definite than the editorial Indi- 
cated, Moreover, it was difficult for the State 
Department to belleve that Hanol, if it gen- 
nuinely wished to negotiate, would allow 
the bombings to stand in the way. 

SR's editor welcomes the direct and ami- 
cable expression of concern by the State 
Department over information and viewpoints 
conveyed in this magazine. An editorial page 
is first of all an exercise in responsibility. 
Criticism of the nation’s foreign policy, es- 
pecially in a matter as critical as the Viet- 
nam war, must rest on a body of supportable 
fact. It is against this background that we 
offer the following points: 

(1) We accept without question the State 
Department’s statement that the authoriza- 
tion for military flights over Communist 
China is not new, However, far from being 
reassured by this statement, we find it pro- 
foundly disquieting. The fact that violations 
of Chinese airspace have been taking place 
over a period of time does little to offset the 
apprehension that the Government has been 
engaged in provocative actions that could 
jeopardize the national security. Both Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and President 
John F. Kennedy have recognized the folly 
of involving the United States in a major 
land war on the mainland of Asia. Also, al- 
most all responsible statesmen have recog- 
nized that miscalculation or accident could 
touch off nuclear holocaust. When we put 
these views before the State Department 
spokesman, he replied that Communist 
China has had full knowledge and under- 
standing of our military flights over her 
territory and does not regard them as pro- 
vocative. We are puzzled by this reply. If 
Communist China “understands” the rea- 
son for the overflights, why did it recently 
shoot down two U.S. planes—which, in- 
cidentally, were officially described by the 
U.S. Government as having “mistakenly 
wandered off course“? Is it unreasonable to 
point out that either the flights are au- 
thorized or are accidental, but cannot be 
both? On one hand, the State Department 
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Geclares that the flights are deliberate and 
that China knows all about them, the im- 
plication being that the Chinese do not con- 
sider them an act of war; and on the other 
hand the Government declares that these 
airspace intrusions are the result of an 
accident. Is it unreasonable to ask what our 
own attitude would be toward violations of 
American airspace by Russian or Chinese 
planes? How would we react to statements 
that we are not likely to find such actions 
provocative, and that, indeed, we “know 
all about them“? 

(2) We regret any imprecision in report- 
ing Secretary McNamara’s position on the 
bombing of Vietnam. We note, however, that 
he said nothing to encourage those who be- 
lieve the bombing ca bring about decisive 
military gaifis. The main point made in the 
editorial, it may be recalled, was that one of 
the major reasons for the bombing of North 
Vietnam was that it was said to contribute 
to the morale of the South Vietnam Govern- 
ment. If it is true that the bombing ts less 
effective militarily than is generally sup- 
posed, and if reports are true of substantial 
numbers of civilians being killed or maimed 
by the bombing, then the conception of 
bombing as a morale booster continues to 
strike us as a warped and morally indefen- 
sible policy. 

(3) The point that it was not Ambassador 
Lodge but a neutral third party who took the 
initiative in seeking negotiations calls for 
correction, although our information had 
been corroborated by prime sources we had 
no reason to question. Here, too, however, 
the main issue is not who took the initia- 
tive but the fact that the United States 
bombed the city of Hanol just before the 
exploratory talks with North Vietnam were 
scheduled to begin in Warsaw, the result 
being the collapse of the projected meeting. 
The State Department believes that arrange- 
ments for the talks were far less definite 
than the editorial indicated; even so, it is a 
fact that the U.S. Ambassador to Poland was 
brought home hurriedly for the purpose of 
briefing him on the American position, It is 
also a fact that after the State Department 
announced that the bombings had been 
carried out in error (at first, the Department 
denied the bombings), the President sought 
to reschedule talks by assuring North Viet- 
mam that we would refrain from bombing 
actions within a fixed distance from the city. 
As for the Government's argument that it was 
unlikely that the bombing of Hanoi was the 
specific cause of the cancellation of the talks, 
the fact remains that the talks were about to 
begin, the bombing was carried out, and the 
preparations for the talks abruptly ceased. 

One of the main reasons for the growing 
opposition within the United States to the 
war in Vietnam is the increasing awareness of 
& gap between our announced aims and the 
policies being carired out in the name of 
these aims. The Government says it wants to 
negotiate but that it has no one to negotiate 
with. That situation is certainly true today, 
as Hanol's recent statements make clear; 
but it is far less clear that this has been the 
case all along. There have been at least four 
specific instances, one of them involving 
U.N. Secretary General U Thant, in which 
approaches to Hanoi produced affirmative re- 
sponses, only to have the efforts thwarted or 
blasted by inexplicable military or political 
moves. 

The President has been far more moderate 
in his policies than the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as Congressional testimony makes clear. But 
the question arises nonetheless whether, step 
by step, the aim of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to achieve a military solution may not now 
in effect be dominant policy in Vietnam. No 
man has advanced stronger arguments 
against a military solution than the Presi- 
dent, but the American military has evidently 
not accepted that conclusion. Actions in the 
fleld seem to Indicate that the argument has 
been swinging in the military direction. 
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Vietnam is one of the most tragic traps in 
history, and we are all caught in it, the Amer- 
icans no less than the Vietnamese. We may 
not be able to find a way out, as Theodore 
Sorensen says in his article in this issue, 
unless we begin to do these things that are 
consistent with the ends we seek. 


The Prudent—Not Necessarily Popu- 


lar—Need for a Tax Surcharge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, if the 
President’s proposed tax increase is not 
adopted, says the administration, the im- 
pact on the money market generally and 
on the mortgage market in particular 
will be so severe that it will blot out all 
memory of the credit squeeze of 1966. 

On the other hand, say the adminis- 
tration spokesmen, with a tax increase 
Government and private credit demands 
will be held to manageable levels and 
credit conditions will thus be tolerable. 

This is what administration spokes- 
men have been saying. And perhaps they 
are right. Government borrowing is al- 
ready competing strongly with the fi- 
nancing needs of industry. States, and 
cities, and as a result interest rates have 
been soaring. 

There are, of course, many persons— 
bankers, businessmen, and journalists, 
for example—who fully understand the 
special problems of the economy and 
know how certain sectors are affected by 
economic developments. I feel it is our 

“responsibility to get the views of many 
of these competent observers as we con- 
tinue to debate the necessity of a tax 
increase. 

In the area of economic reporting, 
many of us read regularly the syndicated 
column of Joseph Slevin. 

In a column which appeared in the 
Washington Post on November 14, Mr. 
Slevin talks about the unsettled condi- 
tions now prevailing in the money mar- 
ket. One of the major points he makes 
is that: 

Top Wall Street and Government experts 
warned Congress that interest rates would 
soar if taxes were not increased and they 
are now in the unhappy position of being 
able to say I told you so.” 


In my remarks of August 28 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I said: 

The state of the Nation's money and credit 
markets provides an overriding reason for 
the tax surcharge and other tax actions by 
the President .. this is simply a matter of 
the size of credit demands and the size of 
credit supplies. 


I prefer the use of the word surtax 
to his phrase war tax; however, I com- 
mend Mr. Slevin’s article at this point 
in the Record to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Borrowince Costs Rise, Now ABOVE HIGH or 
1966 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

The American people are paying a stiff In- 
terest rate price for Congress’ refusal to yote 
higher taxes. 
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Top Wall Street and Government experts 
warned Congress that interest rates would 
soar if taxes were not increased and they now 
are in the unhappy position of being able to 
say: “I told you so.” 

Business corporations, local governments 
and Uncle Sam all are being forced to pay an 
expensive one-half of one per cent more to 
borrow now than when President Johnson 
submitted his Vietnam surtax request on 
Aug, 3. 

Borrowing costs edged up only slightly 
during the days immediately after the Pres- 
ident asked for the war tax. It is clear that 
interest rates today would be little if any 
higher than they were three months ago if 
Congress had voted to boost taxes. 

The big interest rate advance started only 
after House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) an- 
nounced that the 25-man taxwriting group 
had voted to pigeonhole the surtax bill. 

RATES AT 40-YEAR HIGHS 

It has not been generally recognized as yet 
but key borrowing rates now have soared 
above the 40-year highs that they touched 
during the harsh August, 1966 credit crunch. 

Local government money costs have 
jumped to 4.31 per cent In recent days. That's 
07 of 1 per cent more than local communi- 
ties had to pay during the crunch; and the 
rates are continuing to climb. 

The taxpayers will foot the bill for the 
steeper local borrowing costs. Local com- 
munities depend on their tax collections to 
pay the interest charges on their loans. That 
means that property, sales, income and other 
local levies will go higher. 

Climbing corporation borrowing costs will 
come out of consumers’ pockets, too, New 
AA-rated corporate bonds currently carry an 
average interest charge of 6.78 per cent and 
that is almost exactly one-half of one per 
cent above the 1966 record. 

Corporations figure that interest rates are 
a cost of doing business, They will pass along 
their higher interest charges to their cus- 
tomers in higher prices. 

BAD NEWS FOR TAXPAYERS 


Federal Government borrowing rates have 
been climbing faster than anybody's and 
that is another piece of bad news for the tax- 
payer. The interest cost of the huge public 
debt will be many hundreds of millions of 
dollars larger this year than it would have 
been if Congress had taken the virtually 
unanimous advice of the Government and 
Wall Street Experts and had enacted the 
surtax. 

The saddest part of it all is that the ex- 
perts can offer little hope of a significant 
decline in money costs any time soon. Their 
glum conclusion is that most of the Congres- 
sional damage is at least semi-permanent, 

One small hope is that the developing 
business boom may be a shade less powerful 
than the forecasters have been predicting. If 
that happens, business borrowing demands 
will be reduced and interest rates may stop 
climbing. 

Another hope is that Congress belatedly 
will decide to enact the needed war tax. 


Oregon Aviator Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, on the ini- 
tiative of the Italian Defense Depart- 
ment, 64 American Aviators received 
awards November 3 and 4, 1967. This 
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marked the 50th Anniversary of Ameri- 
can participation on the Italian front 
during World War I. 

I am proud to say that one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. Linus V. Windnagle of 
901 Southwest King Avenue, in Portland, 
Oreg., was one of the 64 men so honored. 

In ceremonies in Washington, D.C., 

Mr. Windnagle and his 63 distinguished 
colleagues were presented the Croce di 
Cavaliere—Knight’s Cross—of the Re- 
public of Italy and the honorary Golden 
Wings of the Italian Air Force by His 
Excellency Egidio Ortona, Ambassador 
of Italy. 
In other ceremonies at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Mr. Windnagle and 
the other aviators received the Gold 
Medal of the city of Foggia from the 
mayor of that Italian city. Count Giovan- 
ni Caproni di Taliedo then presented 
each of the men with a medal from the 
Caproni Museum. 

The pilots all graduated from the 8th 
Aviation Instruction Center in Foggia, 
Italy, during World War I, and flew 
Caproni war planes in the Italian Air 
Torce. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate Mr. Windnagle on these 
awards and his past gallant achievements 
for the Italian Air Force. This high com- 
mendation from the Republic of Italy is 
richly deserved by Mr. Windnagle and his 
gallant compatriots from World War I. 


Another Jolt for the Credit Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the big 
news this week in the money markets 
was the decision of the United States 
Steel Corp. to withdraw a $225 million 
bond offering because of unsettled and 
congested market conditions. As Business 
Editor Hobart Rowen pointed out in the 
Tuesday, November 14, Washington 
Post, Big Steel's decision is important 
evidence of the chaotic state of the 
financial community. 

United States Steel chose not to offer 
debentures in a market commanding an 
average 6.78 percent for double-A rated 
corporate bonds. Long-term U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds have also dropped in 
price—and risen in interest return to the 
investor—to levels not seen since shortly 
after the Civil War. Three weeks ago the 
Treasury marketed their newly author- 
ized 7-year notes at 5.75 percent. The 
5.75 is the highest note coupon since a 
3-year issue in 1921. 

In the competition for funds, interest 
rates for conventional home mort- 
gages—the backbone of the construction 
and lumber industries—have risen to 
6.55 percent, and are rapidly approach- 
ing the 6.70 percent of last year’s credit 
crunch. 

Another indication of the critical con- 
dition of the mortgage market is the 
recent anouncement by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association that it 
had purchased six times as many Gov- 
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ernment-backed mortgages during the 
third quarter of this year as it did in 
the April—June period. Mortgage lenders 
seek Fannie Mae’s help when normal 
sources for funds dry up. The volume and 
dollar amount of last quarter’s Fannie 
Mae purchases were very close to its all- 
time efforts during the 1966 credit 
crunch. 

As key interest rates rapidly escalate 
in the bond markets, the impact is felt 
in the homebuilding and lumber indus- 
tries—victims of the 1966 credit crisis. 
For example, September employment in 
the lumber and wood products industry 
of my State of Oregon was the smallest 
in 20 years. The 69,300-man work force 
was 9,000 less than September 1965. 

Without a tax increase, and without 
some effective spending control from the 
administration, the picture next year is 
indeed bleak. A Federal deficit of $24 
billion— which may be a conservative 
figure—would necessitate $22 billion of 
Treasury borrowing in the private capi- 
tal markets. In 1966 the credit market 
supplied $65 billion to non-Federal bor- 
rowers—including Federal Reserve in- 
vestment. Adding $22 billion to a $65 bil- 
lion capital market would mean a de- 
mand for $87 billion to meet the money 
requirements of individuals, businesses, 
and Government. There simply is not $87 
billion supply at interest rates the Gov- 
ernment, or the ordinary businessman 
or farmer, can afford. 

A return to last year’s overreliance on 
monetary restraint to control market 
pressures would be disastrous. 

Mr. Rowen notes that— 

There is widespread conviction in financial 
markets that the Fed is approaching a basic 
decision to alter its recent policy of mone- 
tary expansion, 


The Fed’s Open Market Committea 
may have taken that action already in 
their meeting on Tuesday. 

Extravagant borrowing costs are not 
inevitable. As I advocated on the opening 
day of our Ways and Means Committee 
hearings on the administration’s sur- 
charge proposal, a temporary tax in- 
crease is necessary to restore reasonable 
interest costs for homebuilders and buy- 
ers, businessmen, farmers, and all levels 
of government. I have also called upon 
the President for firm assurances of 
spending control. The $40 billion of un- 
obligated funds in the Treasury pipeline 
present an opportunity for far greater 
restraint than our appropriations cuts 
here in Congress. In order to assure our 
citizens that r tax increase is necessary 
to meet an emergency situation, I have 
recommended that the additional col- 
lections take the form of a tax loan— 
to be repaid to the taxpayer with interest 
when the budgetary crisis is passed. 

When United States Steel is unwilling 
to pay the going interest costs it is more 
than symptomatic of a serious illness in 
the credit markets. It is clear evidence 
that the time has come to operate. 

I include Mr. Rowen's article in the 
Recorp at this point: 

From the Washington Post, Nov. 14, 1967] 
ANOTHzR JOLT ron THE MARKET: UNITED 
STATES STEEL DELAYS DEBENTURE OFFER 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

A bond market already posting the highest 
interest-rate yields for some high-grade is- 
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sues since the post-Civil War period got a 
further jolt yesterday when the U.S. Steel 
Corp. announced it would postpone a sched- 
uled offering of $225 million of debentures. 

The company said that the offering, which 
had been due today, would not be made be- 
cause of “unsettled market conditions." 

There was no further elaboration, but the 
implication was clear: with long-term in- 
terest rates soaring, Big Steel was not sure 
how much it would have to pay to borrow 
money. 

Co-incidentally, Tenneco Corp., for the 
same reasons, cut the amount of a proposed 
debenture from $200 to $100 million. 

LONG-TERM RATES RISE 


Long-term interest rates have been rising 
because the present and prospective demand 
for money appears to be larger than the 
supply generated through sayings. Inasmuch 
as the Government's deficit apparently will 
not be trimmed in the foreseeable future by 
a tax increase, financial markets lately have 
taken on a panicky tone. 

Corporations have been heavy borrowers, 
especially through the sale of bonds and 
debentures, because they fear they will be 
squeezed out of the picture later on by the 
Treasury. 

In addition, they are aware of the pos- 
sibility that the Federal Reserve System may 
ultimately decide to tighten up the supply 
of credit at the banks. Until now the Fed has 
maintained an “easy” money supply, partly 
to assure economic recovery, and partly in 
support of the President’s demand for help 
from the fiscal side—a tax increase. 

EXPECT FED DECISION 


There is a widespread conviction in finan- 
cial markets that the Fed is approaching a 
basic decision to alter its recent policy of 
massive monetary expansion, It may, in fact, 
have already tightened up somewhat in 
recent policy-sessions, 

The Board did announce yesterday, in its 
record of the August 15 Open Market Com- 
mittee meeting, that it had then decided to 
maintain “about the prevailing conditions 
in the money market,” but also to “moder- 
ate” any apparent tendency for bank credit 
to expand “more than currently expected.” 
Records of the OMC are made available 90 
days after the date of each meeting. 

A key session of the OMC will be held 
today. But the group, in making its deli- 
cate decisions, will not have to take into 
account that key economic indicators, such 
as employment and retall sales, have not 
looked rosy in the past several weeks. 

Meanwhile, short-term rates, in contrast 
to long-term rates, have been better-behaved. 

They are well below the 1966 crisis levels. 
Thus, savings institutions, which were los- 
ing deposits at a fast rate in last year’s 
monetary squeeze, have not been affected 
so far. - 

What Government and private experts fear 
is that if long-term rates continue to soar, 
they will inevitably pull short-term rates 
along. In that case, much of last year's rate 
war“ could be repeated. 


Oklahoma Indians Lead in Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday it was my privilege to attend 
one of the finest Veterans Day celebra- 
tions held anywhere in the United States. 
This celebration was held in Pawhuska, 
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Okla., the heart of the Osage Indian 
country, and was staged by American 
Legion Post 198, which has an all-Indian 
membership. The splendid post auxiliary 
joined in the all-day program. 

Many times I have pointed out the 
outstanding patriotic qualities of the 
American Indian, and this daylong Vet- 
erans Day program in Pawhuska cer- 
tainly underscored these qualities. 

This point was made recently very elo- 
quently by Frank Spencer, the editor of 
the Pawhuska Daily Journal-Capital. In 
his column, “The Thought Struck Me,” 
in the Journal-Capital of November 3, 
Mr. Spencer reminds us of outstanding 
history of the American Indian as sol- 
diers and citizens. I would like to have 
Frank Spencer's tribute to these great 
people appear in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE THOUGHT Just STRUCK ME 
(By Frank Spencer) 

A week from tomorrow is November 11th, 
Veteran's Day. In reading about all the riots 
and what-have-you over the nation; draft 
card burners; Hippies flipping their long, un- 
washed wigs over the Vietnam war and the 
fear they may have to serve a country which 
allows such damphool antics—it makes the 
local Indian Legion Post's all-day celebra- 
tion stand out like a polished diamond in 
a coal pile. 

Post 198 has planned a huge parade, a din- 
ner, traditional dances, speeches and a full 
day’s program based upon their respect, love 
for and allegiance to this nation. Actually, if 
the chips were down on reasoning, the In- 
dian citizen of the U.S. should have more 
reason to “demonstrate” against Uncle Sam 
than anyone, 

This nation sits atop his home ground. 
It was taken from him, none too gently, 
by an invading force from overseas. He was 
treated as a second class citizen, not even 
allowed to vote in his own country, herded 
around and cooped up in reservations, and 
what have you. 

Yet the Indians are now carrying the ban- 
ner of the nation as high as any group we 
have, and their love for America is something 
that has not been questioned in generations. 

We don’t recall of ever hearing of an In- 
dian draft card burner, hippie, or draft 
dodger. But we have heard of lots of medal 
winners and citations for Indian citizens for 
valor and heroism in the nation’s wars. 

We hope the celebration coming up on the 
11th is a big one and we hope everyone backs 
it to the hilt. 

Most cities are faced with anti-war and 
anti-U.S. demonstrations. Thank heaven we 
live in a city where respect and love of coun- 
try is something that is the subject of a dem- 
onstration, not the reverse as is in vogue 
now. 


The Trust Territory Looks to the Future: 
Union or Independence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
vite the attention of the House to two 
recent newspaper articles which take 
note of the mounting political foment in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and which present two different senti- 
ments on what ought to be done about 
its future political status. 
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In a news report on a United Nations 
Day speech in the Marshall Islands, a 
very respected and influential Member of 
the Micronesian Senate, Senator Amata 
Kabua, is quoted as stating that the 
trust territory should become an inde- 
pendent state. I am personally ac- 
quainted with Senator Kabua and I know 
him as a man of sincerity and deep con- 
victions. In another report from Saipan, 
Bob Trumbull of the New York Times 
News Service indicates that, following 
extensive interviews conducted during a 
4,000-mile tour of Micronesia, he found 
most Micronesians prefer union with the 
United States. 

Micronesia is being viewed more and 
more as the Asian doorway to Hawaii and 
to the American mainland, and I believe 
my colleagues would do well to consider 
the political soundings from this no- 
longer isolated region in the Pacific. 

This is not a time for wistful regrets 
about our roundly criticized 20-year ad- 
ministration of the trust territory. It 
is rather a time for the United States to 
consider how it may best discharge its 
responsibilities, both political and eco- 
nomic, to this highly strategic Pacific 
outpost. 

The two newspaper articles from the 
November 3 and November 6 editions of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin follow: 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Nov. 3, 

1967] 
Trust TERRITORY Senator SEEKS 
INDEPENDENCE FOR MICRONESIA 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
should become an independent nation, 

Amata Kabua, a member of the 12-member 
Micronesian Senate and former chairman of 
the Senate Ways and Means Committee, 
made the plea in a United Nations day speech 
at Majuro in the Marshall Islands. 

“We dream now of future UN days when 
we will be able to celebrate our own free- 
dom,” Kabua said. 

The Trust Territory should become a 
“United Micronesia, standing no longer un- 
der a foreign governing authority, but along- 
side those foreigners as brothers, in the 
great organization of world states that is 
the United Nations,” Kabua said. The Trust 
Territory is administered by the United 
States at the present time. 

“Micronesia . . is going ahead with plans 
for a Micronesian Federation that will bring 
all Micronesians together,” Kabua said, 

A viable economy for the Federation can 
be built on the marine resources the islands 
have to offer—provided that the United 
States will finance their development by pay- 
ing for its use of Bikini and Kwajalein is- 
lands as military bases. 

The United States has done little to devel- 
op the Trust Territory islands, Kabua 
charged. 

Funds have not been provided for the de- 
velopment of marine resources “perhaps for 
subtle political reasons that favor a depend- 
ent people in this, one of the most stra- 
tegically important areas of the world,” he 
said. 


Micronesians are now studying ways to 
obtain payment for U.S. bases in the islands 
commensurate with what the United States 
has paid for bases in Turkey, Asia or Spain, 
he said. 

Kabua represents the Marshall Islands, 
one of the Trust Territory's six administra- 
tive districts and the site of major U.S. de- 
fense installations on Kwajalein, Bikini and 
Eniwetok. 

He and other Marshallese delegates to the 
Congress of Micronesia have in the past 
sought controls over military use of their 
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home islands, many of which are still the 
sole property of hereditary leaders. 

Military use of the islands is permitted 
under the United States’ trusteeship treaty 
with the United Nations, 

Himself a hereditary chief, Kabua is re- 
garded as one of the shrewdest members of 
the Congress of Micronesia. 

He is president of the Marshall Islands 
Import-Export Co., largest, if not wealthiest, 
in the Marshalls, 

He is a graduate of Hawaii's Maunaloa 
College, a former member and president of 
the Marshall Islands Congress, and a former 
member of the United States’ delegations 
which reports to the United Nations on Trust 
Territory affairs. 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Nov. 6, 
1967 
Most MIcRONESIANS PREFER UNION WITH 
UNITED STATES 


(By Bob Trumbull) 


SAIPAN, MARIANA ISLANDS,—-An extensive 
sounding of political opinion in Micronesia 
indicates that the majority of leaders in 
these Pacific islands would prefer a union 
with the United States to independence. 

However, many interviews with Micro- 
nesian officials, traditional chiefs, business- 
men, students and others in a 4,000-mile 
tour of more than two dozen Islands in all 
six administrative districts, revealed a gen- 
eral reluctance to “rush” a decision on future 
political status. 

“The question is far more complex than 
a simple choice between independence and 
joining the U.S. or another country,” said 
the Reklai (high chief) Lomisang of the 
Northern Palau Islands, 

Complicating all political considerations 
in Micronesia, he explained, are the cultural 
differences, feuds, suspicions and vast dis- 
tances that separate the 2,141 islands. 

And rule by foreigners throughout Micro- 
nesia's known history—Spanish, Germans, 
Japanese and Americans, in turn—hbas left 
the 90,000 Islanders with little national con- 
sciousness, he added.- 

President Johnson has proposed that the 
Islands hold a plebiscite on their political 
future by 1972, a date that all Micronesians 
interviewed considered “too early.” 

Captured by American forces in World War 
II and awarded to the U.S. as a United Na- 
tions trusteeship in 1947, the Islands extend 
across the central Pacific in a broad are 
about 2,400 miles long and 1,000 miles deep. 

Micronesia (“tiny islands”) is referred to 
in the U.N. as the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, its official name. 

Spread over four main archipelagoes—the 
Marshall Islands, the Eastern and Western 
Oarolines and the Marianas—the Islanders 
are in different stages of advancement. 

This cultural gap is yet another devisive 
influence, working against efforts to form a 
viable federation among a widely scattered 
people speaking nine different es. 

The sophisticated inhabitants of Saipan 
in the Marianas, most of whom have Span- 
ish names, are rivals for commercial leader- 
ship in Micronesia with the Palau Islanders 
of the Western Carolines, who change their 
names periodically under a complicated 
system. 

The less westernized majority, some still 
in the grass-skirt stage of development, is 
said to distrust both the Salpanese and 
Palauans. 

Many Saipanese, who speak a language 
called Chamarro, clamor to have that island 
detached from the Trust Territory and joined 
to nearby Chamorro-speaking Guam, an 
American possession since 1898. 

This move is opposed by some Guamanians 
because of potential economic complications, 
and personal animosities lingering from 
World War II. when Saipanese aid to the 
Japanese was resented on pro-American 
Guam. 


“We are Yapese, not Micronesians, and we 
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want to remain that way,” High Chief Robo- 
man, political boss of relatively primitive 
Yap, said bluntly. He favored retaining 
Micronesia under American trusteeship for 
“at least 10 more years.“ 

Like most hereditary nobles in Micronesia, 
the high chief of Yap is said to set the politi- 
cal tone in his area. 

“I was elected by the ballots of all the 
voters,” said Francis Nuuan, a senator from 
Yap in the Congress of Micronesia, “but in 
reality I Just represent High Chief Roboman.” 

We need unity within Micronesia before we 
try to decide a common political destiny for 
all the Islands,” said Petrus Mailo, the 
hereditary chief, political leader and biggest 
businessman of Moen Island, Truk. 

“There's no rhyme or reason why Mi- 
cronesia should be governed as six districts,” 
said Jacob Sawaichi, the leading business- 
man of Koror, Palau, who leans toward a di- 
vision of Micronesia into eastern and west- 
ern halves. 

Most of the Micronesians interviewed said 
that some of the older generation, remembor- 
ing more prosperous times under the prewar 
Japanese, would vote to rejoin Japan. 

“The Japanese always kept their promises,” 
eald an elderly chief on Babelthuap Island, 
Palau. He recalled that he and others had cut 
down valuable coconut trees to make way for 
& promised road that a new American ad- 
ministrator in the district apparently forgot 
about. 


Charlene Todd: VISTA Volunteer—An- 
other West Side Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, those who 
question the VISTA program might do 
well to take note of a very fine article by 
Leroy Aarons, entitled “A 20-Year-Old 

Girl's Battle,” which appeared this past 
Sunday in the Washington Post. The 
subject of the aricle is Miss Charlene 
Todd, a tremendously able and dedi- 
cated VISTA volunteer who is helping 
the poor of Manhattan's West Side to 
help themselves. I believe Miss Todd to 
be representative of thousands of fine 
young people who are making invaluable 
contributions to progress against pov- 
erty in communities all across the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Aaron’s article follows: 

From the Washington Post, Nov. 12, 1967] 
A 20-Tran-Otro GIRL'S BATTLE 
(By Leroy Aarons) 

New York, November 11.—Charlene Todd's 
friendly face flushes and her eyes darken 
when she talks about the threat to the anti- 
poverty program. 

“I simply can't comprehend how Congress 
can cut poverty funds when for the first time 
indigenous people all over the country have 
had a chance,” she sald. “It's very frustrating. 
I havent had more than three or four hours 
sleep a night, calling people on the phone, 
sending telegrams, trying to get this thing 
through Congress,” 

For an instant, there is the vision of House 
Whip Charlene Todd storming through the 
aisles of cajoling, haranguing re- 
ealcitrant Congressmen to vote “yes” for 
anti-poverty. 
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But this is a small, storefront anti-poverty 
Office on Manhattan's West Side and Char- 
lene Todd is a 20-year-old VISTA volunteer 
living on $52.50 a week and—unless Congress 
acts—perhaps about to go broke, 

The VISTA program nationally—a kind of 
domestic Peace Corps—is among many anti- 
poverty projects that face pennilessness— 
temporarily and/or permanently—as the 
poverty bill threads its precarious way 
through the Congressional thicket. 

VISTA workers are assured one more pay- 
day—next Wednesday. After that their 
meger pay ($105 every two weeks in New 
York) will be cut off temporarily (if Congress 
Gocsn't extend emergency funds) or perma- 
nently (if a threatened one-third cutback 
in the House is applied to the VISTA pro- 
gram). 

But most of New York's 200- member VISTA 
community—working throughout the city in 
housing, job placement, job training, welfare 
and education—tntend to stay where they 
are not matter what happens, 

“I don't intend to go,” said Charlene who 
pays $70 a month rent in an apartment 
shared with two others, “If I have to get 
a part-time job, I'm staying.” 

Charlene has the deceptively clubby look 
of a college sorority president down to the 
short blond hair, the blue eyes, the straight 
teeth, the beige, properly hemmed skirt. 

But she left her well-to-do home in De- 
troit against the wishes of her mechanical 
engineer father and plunged into the trough 
of self-induced poverty. She came to the 
W. 84th St. storefront in August and began 
setting up a one-woman job placement sery- 
ice for young Negroes and Puerto-Ricans. 

By November, to the amazement of every- 
one, she had placed 200 people in part-time 
or full-time jobs—many of them previously 
unemployable. 

“I went around to corporations,” she ex- 
plained in a cheerful voice, “Gimbels, Sloan's 
Supermarket, Woolworth's, Food City, and 
sold them on my program, Mr. (X) of (X) 
was the hardest to move. I called him up 
and he said I don't want anything to do 
with these rotten kids. I asked for 15 min- 
utes and we went out for coffee, and I told 
him you're complaining that kids steal, well 
of course they steal, because they don't have 
a job and can't get one. 

“Well, two hours later we came out and 
he sent notices to his 11 stores to get in 
touch with me whenever they have an open- 
ing. So far I've placed about 35 people 
there.” 

Other merchants followed suit, apparently 
impressed by a combination of femininty, 
salesmanship and steely determination. Now 
50 young people a day trail into the W. 84th 
st. office, confident they can find work. 

Charlene has big plans for the future, She 
has drafted a $20,000 proposal for hiring two 
full-time teachers to tutor neighborhood 
youngsters in reading and job-related skills. 
She plans a teen center where young people 
can learn how to apply for jobs and how to 
act on the job. She hopes to expand the 
Placement service, which now has another 
VISTA worker. 

She intends going forward even if her pay- 
check does not turn up. When word started 
to circulate that the VISTA yolunteers might 
go broke, a couple offered to take Charlene in 
with their four kids, a cat, a dog, and a 
Tabbit in a two room apartment, Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Sholom pledged $300. Associated 
Food Markets offered free food. Residents in 
the neighborhood fired off telegrams’ to their 
Congressmen. 

That's what keeps me going.” said Char- 
lene. “My faith in the poverty program may 
be shaken in Congress, but the people in the 
neighborhood are real to me.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive dopartment. bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from- Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140. p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.O., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Untapped Riches of Botswana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 7, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the newest of the emerging Afri- 
can nations, the Republic of Botswana, 
has buckled down to the task of nation 
building with a calm, levelheaded de- 
termination and energy that bodes well 
for that young country’s political and 
economic future. Recent economic dis- 
Coveries show great promise of making 
the country economically independent 
in the foreseeable future. Under unan- 
imous consent, I insert an article, “Bot- 
Swana Has Untapped Riches,” in which 
these encouraging developments are dis- 
Cussed by Joseph Sterne, the Baltimore 
Sun's African specialist, who is now a 
on a reporting trip to Africa. 

The article referred to follows: 
BOTSWANA Has UNTAPPED Ricnes—Bur NEEDS 

ASSISTANCE To REAP WEALTH STILL 

UNDERGROUND 

(By Joseph R. L. Sterne) 

GABERONES, BOTSWANA, November 10.—Dia- 
mond fever, nickel fever, copper fever, even 
Soda ash fever, are afflicting this brand new 
Capital of the year-old Republic of Botswana. 

Officials concerned with the problems of 
a country whose poverty is proverbial hardly 
Know how to cope with such glittering 
Prospects. 

They know that the riches are still under 
ground. They know that Botswana, with a 
per capita income of ony $60 a year, de- 
Pends heavily on the earnings 10 per cent of 
its work force makes in the gold mines of 
South Africa. 

They know that Britain will have to sup- 
Ply half the current budget for the next 
three years and that Botswana is late getting 
in the queue for aid from other nations, 
including the United States. 

NEEDS ARE KNOWN 

Most especially, they know that big-scale 
Mining will require roads, power, water and 
& supply of manpower that could lure a 
Pastoral people from their most enduring 
economic asset—the land. 

In a world obsessed with the population 
explosion, Botswana's development problems 
Present jolting contrasts. 

Rather than too many people, it has too 
tew—if its livestock industry is to grow the 
Way it could or if mineral riches are to be 
dug from the earth. 

LACK MANPOWER 

Rather than worry about unemployment, 
it cries out for anyone with any kind of 
education. The nation’s 60-odd college grad- 
ua tes are assured a top government job for 
the asking. Those with five or seven years of 
Schooling are placed willy-nilly into teach- 
ing, agricultural extension and other middle 
echelon posts. 

Although Botswana continually gripes be- 
Cause British development aid totals only 
$3,000,000 a year, its officials confess they lack 
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the manpower to staff projects that could be 
built even with that meager amount, 

“We are the opposite of India,” said 
Christopher Hermans, permanent secretary 
in the Ministry of Development and Plan- 
ning. Born a white South African, he has 
taken Botswana citizenship and is deeply 
concerned over how his adopted country will 
fare in the next critical five or ten years. 

Unless the moderate, multi-racial Govern- 
ment of President Seretse Khama produces 
concrete evidence of economic development, 
Hermans is fearful it may be replaced by the 
kind of racist black nationalism seen in some 
other African countries. This, in turn, could 
attract a devastating reaction from South 
Africa. 

POLITICAL BROADSIDES 

Khama's opposition, particularly the Bots- 
wana National Front led by Communist- 
trained Michael Koma, is turning out its po- 
litical broadsides demanding the ouster of 
white civil servants. 

Should they grow in volume it could un- 
dercut the non-racial policies of Khama, 
thus reinforcing the belief in neighboring 
South Africa that apartheid is the only 
answer. 

While officials here would like some imme- 
diate economic aid from the United States 
and other donor countries, their more real- 
istic expectation is World Bank financing for 
the railways, roads, power, water and other 
requirements for large-scale mining. 

DIAMOND FIND 


Probably the year’s most exciting discovery 
was a diamond find by De Beers Consoli- 
dated, Ltd., near Letlakane in northeastern 
Botswana. 

Responsible sources said there is evidence 
that this may be the biggest diamond strike 
since the Premier Mine in South Africa. The 
diamonds are not alluvial, but are found in 
a number of kimberlite pipes offering hope of 
a concentrated, abundant supply. 

CHAIN REACTION 


Equally important, but with a more dis- 
tant payoff prospect, was the proving out of 
two copper deposits in the northeast by Roan 
Selection Trust. 

If copper mining could begin, this would 
create a demand for coal, which in turn 
would be available for the drawing out of 
brine from the Makarikari Pan for the pro- 
duction of soda ash. 

Such is the Cinderella spirit around Gabe- 
rones, however, that there are some people 
with a hunch that the mineral to watch 
closely is nickel. 

This is a metal, unlike copper, that is in 
very short supply. Hence, it could attract 
private money in amounts sizable enough to 
get Botswana going. 

LUCKLESS YEARS 


This country, five eighths of which is 
covered by the Kalahari Desert, had an in- 
auspicious half decade before its sudden 
rush to independence in September, 1966. 

Drought struck the vast, sparsely popu- 
lated land, killing off one fifth of the live- 
stock and causing so much hunger that star- 
vation was averted only by World Food Pro- 
gram emergency relief. 

The United States provided $12,000,000 in 
foodstuffs, but got comparatively little 
thanks or credit because the food was dis- 
tributed on an international basis. 


With independence, Botswanas luck 
changed for the better. In addition to the 


diamond, nickel and copper discoveries, the 
rains came at last. 


CROPS SPROUT 


Crops sprouted, livestock fattened and 
Khama’'s party received 82 per cent of the 
vote in local elections, 

Among the three former British protec- 
torates of southern Africa—Botswana (for- 
merly Bechuanaland), Lesotho (formerly 
Basutoland) and Swaziland—this one sud- 
denly emerged as the land with greatest po- 
tential. r 

Khama has felt strong enough to resist 
Soviet efforts to establish an embassy, to 
recognize Nationalist China and to stand far 
above the political debate sought by his 
opposition. 

The President's strength, however, lies in 
the countryside, where his position as an 
hereditary ruler still has enormous weight. 

Tough nationalists are operating mainly 
in the big towns of Botswana, and as the in- 
flux continues, they are likely to gain some 
strength. 


Bernard Kilgore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled Bernard Kilgore,” which 
was published in the Washington Post of 
November 16, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BERNARD KILGORE 

It was the day after the United States 
went off the gold standard, and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was many things 
but not an economist, was being hard pressed 
about the implications of this momentous 
event. In exasperation, he finally told his 
questioners: “Read Barney Kilgore in this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal and you will 
get the answer.” It was in this city, as the 
Journal's Washington Bureau chief (at the 
age of 26), that Bernard Kilgore first made 
his name as a reporter of the national po- 
litical and financial scene. But it was as man- 
aging editor of the Journal, and subse- 
quently president of its parent company, Dow 
Jones, Inc., that he became one of the au- 
thentic creative geniuses of the publishing 
world. 

What he created was the first national 
newspaper and he founded it on the stun- 
ningly simple premise that people who are 
in business, or have some sort of stake in 
it, are still people, and therefore interested 
in war and peace, in education, in the arts 
and religion, in the World Series and in the 
state of affairs in Lichenstein. That was part 
of it; the other part was his belief, as his 
own newspaper has put it, that “the Nation 
at work is the same everywhere.” He was rest- 
less, driving, creative, perceptive. He was con- 
vivial, in one sense, and in another, with- 
drawn. He never traveled beyond this hemi- 
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sphere or mixed a great deal with the movers 
and shakers of the world. But he had a rare 
talent for getting quickly to the nub of 
things even when what he knew about them 
came second-hand. 5 

Though William H. Grimes had much to 
do with the beginnings of the revolutionary 
change which the Wail Street Journal was 
to undergo, the prime mover and guiding 
spirit was Kilgore. When he became manag- 
ing editor, 26 years ago, the Wall Street 
Journal was a financial paper, with advertise- 
ments on the front page, and a circulation 
of 30,000. There was a West Coast edition, 
but it was much smaller, and in no sense 
a duplicate. Yesterady’s Wall Street Journal 
was simultaneously produced in eight plants 
across the country. In addition to stock mar- 
ket tables, it contained articles on the com- 
morcial use of nuclear energy, on problems 
besetting American exports, on polo as a 
growing sport, on Congressional reapportion- 
ment—and on poetess Marianne Moore, Its 
circulation was just a bit above 1 million, 
which makes it the second largest newspaper 
in the land, In a very real sense, this is 
Bernard Kilgore’s monument, and in a day 
when many newspapers are withering away, 
it is monument enough for any man. 


Committee’s Action Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
November 13, 1967, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal published an editorial commending 
the Livestock and Grains Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
for defeating the so-called strategic 
reserve bill. 

This editorial presents a good synop- 
sis of the majority opinion of the sub- 
committee, and I insert it in the Recorp 
at this point. 

A SURPLUS OF INCREDIBILITY 


That the U.S. should maintain some sort of 
food reserve against the threat of war or 
famine seems only prudent. Yet the House 
Agriculture subcommittee that rejected a 
bill to set up a new reserve tailored to the 
Administration’s specifications hardly can 
be called imprudent. 

Although the Administration's proposal 
authorizing the Government to purchase 
about $1 billion in wheat, feed grains and 
soybeans ostensibly was intended to set up 
an emergency stockpile, it had behind it a 
couple of less obvious purposes. These were, 
however, evident to the combination of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats who 
defeated the plan by an 8-6 vote. 

One short-term result of the bill would 
be the propping up of grain prices in rural 
areas. And farm-state Democratic legisla- 
tors, with an eye on the 1968 elections, want 
to soothe farmers in a rebellious mood 
against Government farm programs and low 
prices. 

Moreover, the subcommittee majority was 
mindful of past instances in which the Agri- 
culture Department had exerted downward 
pressure on grain prices by releasing—or 
“dumping,” if you choose—grain from sur- 
plus stocks at strategic moments. The legis- 
lators were unable to get from the Adminis- 
tration any concrete assurance that the pro- 
posed food reserve would not be so used 
again when it seemed politically expedient. 

Some wheat-state Senators, declining to 
accept the House committee action as final, 
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hope to advance a food reserve program of 
their own. But it will be hard to overcome 
the damage that has been done, not just by 
this but by other Federal farm proposals. 

For no matter how sound a proposed pro- 
gram may be it is likely to be automatically 
suspect. What has accumulated over the 
years and now stands in the way of even a 
good marketing idea is a surplus of incred- 
ibility—the kind of surplus that Is awfully 
hard to get rid of, 


A Tribute to the Late Frances McMinn on 
Her Completion of 32 Years of Service 
to Sam Houston State College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Miss Frances McMinn, who died in 
August of this year deserves recognition 
for the outstanding contribution she 
made to education in the State of Texas, 
both as a public school teacher and as 
a history teacher at Sam Houston State 
College. 

Miss McMinn was my history teacher 
at Tyler High School, Tyler, Tex., and it 
was my pleasure to continue our acquain- 
tance on many visits to Sam Houston 
State College during the past years. 

Her love of history and her devotion 
to teaching allowed many students who 
studied with her to obtain a unique ap- 
preciation of the study of history and its 
role in the development of our civiliza- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record an 
article relating the contributions of Miss 
McMinn which appeared in the Sam 
Houston Alumnus for October 1967, 
under the caption Frances McMinn: 
32 Years.” It was written by Mary S. 
Estill, who is a distinguished college 
teacher in her own right and the 
daughter of Harry Estill, author of a 
textbook on Texas history and former 
president of Sam Houston State College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANCES MCMINN: 32 Years 


(By Mary S. Estill) 

Those who knew Miss Frances McMinn, for 
many years teacher of history at Sam Hous- 
ton State College, and recently deceased 
(August, 1967) may recall her abiding respect 
for Dr, Walter Prescott Webb, distinguished 
University of Texas professor whose lectures 
and personal friendship she had enjoyed. 

Like Dr. Webb, Miss McMinn possessed that 
scholarship regarding Texas history which 
made the past of the Lone Star State vivid in 
her listener's mind. She knew the lore of the 
Great Plains and of the pine-treed acres of 
East Texas and was familiar with the fron- 
tiersmen and the later heroes of the State. 
Her familiarity with earlier years of her na- 
tive State and the colorful past of England 
and western Europe made her invaluable as 
a history teacher first in high schools of 
Texas and later, in one of the colleges of the 
State. 

Frances McMinn’s glowing love of history 
and her respect for scholars’ accurate pages 
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were contagious, and many young men and 
women who across the years enrolled in her 
classes at Sam Houston caught her spirit. 
Therein lay her legacy to the future. Her 
friends often heard her speak with fondness 
and great expectations of certain students, 
kindred spirits whose imagination and ferv- 
ent scholarship her own enthusiasm had 
sparked. 

For those whose paths did not cross Miss 
McMinn’s and for those whose acquaintance 
with her was slight, a few facts in her use- 
ful life are here recorded. 

Born in Tyler, Texas, in the late nineteenth 
century, she attended public schools in that 
old East Texas town, After her graduation 
from Tyler High School, she attended Bay- 
lor University where she secured the bache- 
lor’s degree. Further education was achieved 
through classes at the University of Chicago 
and the State Universities of Colorado and 
California. Her master’s degree was awarded 
by the University of Texas in 1928, the sub- 
ject of her thesis being Napoleon's Polish 
Campaigns.” Thus, the area of her chief in- 
terest and inquiry was European history. 

From 1912 until 1925 she taught history in 
the high schools of Weatherford, Tyler, and 
Paris; in 1925 she was appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
where she served the youth of Texas until 
her resignation in 1957. 

Frances McMinn's, modesty prevented her 
from recognizing the imprint which her in- 
struction made on some of her history- 
minded students. Indeed, she would have 
been surprised and deeply moved to hear 
words of gratitude later uttered by mature 
men whose ambition she had awakened in 
creating for their lively imagination vistas 
of achievement through further scholarship. 

Only her intimate friends were aware of 
her unswerving loyalties and her quiet gen- 
erosity and were confident that her selfless 
service to others extended far beyond the 
classroom and often took tangible form. 

In her family to whom she was closely at- 
tached are a brother and sister-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hudson McMinn; a sister, Mrs. 
Hoyt Jenkins; a nephew (a physician) and 
his family; and a niece and her two young 
daughters. The Alumnus wishes to convey to 
her relatives a recognition of the contribu- 
tion made by the mind, the character, and 
the personality of Miss Frances McMinn to 
many lives during her sojourn in Huntsville. 


Won't Accept Old Boundary, Israeli Vows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune carried an excellent 
article by its United Nations correspond- 
ent, Mr. William Fulton, which places 
into proper perspective Israel’s position 
regarding withdrawal of her troops from 
hostile Arab territory. 

I believe the position taken by the 
State of Israel is correct and consistent 
with precedents and similar situations, 
and I agree that any discussion of future 
boundaries between Israel and the Arab 
States must be based on a recognition 
that Israel is entitled to permanent 
boundaries and not the neubulous lines 
of demarcation heretofore discussed by 
the major powers. 

It is my hope that the opinion of the 
world will stand behind Israel in her firm 
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determination to bring a lasting peace 
and social order among nations in the 
Middle East, based on justice and equity. 

The Chicago Tribune article follows: 

Won’r ACCEPT OLD BOUNDARY, ISRAELI Vows— 
EBAN STATES POSITION IN U.N. COUNCIL 
(By William Fulton) 

New Tonk. November 13.—Israel vowed in 
the United Nations today that it would never 
return to the danger and vulnerability” of 
the frontiers before it won last summer's 
lightning war against its hostile Arab neigh- 
bors, Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
called upon the Arabs for direct negotiations. 

Speaking in the U.N, security council, 
Eban made it clear that his government 
Would make no withdrawal of troops from 
the United Arab Republic [Egypt], Jordan, 
or Syria until peace settlements and new 
Protective boundaries had been established. 
He declared the Arabs had to recognize his 
country's existence, sovereignty, and right to 
use international waterways. 

ADJOURN UNTIL TOMORROW 


Members of the council adjourned until 
Wednesday without a decision on an India- 
Mali-Nigeria resolution calling on the Israelis 
to “withdraw from all territories occupied as 
& result of the recent conflict.” 

Left hanging also is a United States pro- 
Posal suggesting that withdrawal be linked 
With an end to the 19-year-old declaration of 
belligerency by the Arabs against Israel and 
to the establishment of secure boundaries. 

Eban said Egypt, which demanded the cur- 
Tent round of debate on the middle east 
Crisis, came to the council chamber “sat- 
urated with war guilt, heavy with responsi- 
bility for 19 years of purposeful aggression, 
to lay complaint and accusation against 
Israel,” 

NO BASIS FOR PROPOSAL 


“It is our firm resolve never, never to re- 
turn to the danger and vulnerability from 
which we have emerged,” he stated. This 
Tesolve will prevail over every other consid- 
eration. 

“The suggestion that Israel should move 
from the cease-fire lines without a peace 
treaty defining permanent and secure fron- 
tiers is unacceptable. There is not a basis for 
Such a proposal in international law or tra- 
dition.” 

Eban pledged Israel] to give constructive 
Attention to any proposal based on a directly 
negotiated peace which would not prejudice 
its vital interests in advance. He scoffed at 
the U.N. role in handling the situation in the 
Past. 


The 100th Anniversary of Hampton 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Hampton Institute's 
Hundredth,” published in the Virginian- 
fen of Norfork, Va., November 10, 

67. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE'S HUNDREDTH 

To the right of Interstate 64, near the en- 
trance to the Hampton Roads Tunnel to 
Norfolk, is a spreading tree, almost a grove 
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on one trunk, the Emancipation Oak. 
Under the tree, according to legend, slaves 
gathered nearly 105 years ago to hear the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

To the rear of the tree is a $2.7 million 
complex of yellow brick buildings, first 
phase of the Centennial expansion of 
Hampton Institute. The college is as firmly 
rooted as the oak in Hampton Roads and 
as sturdy in its growth with the times. 

Hampton Institute's founder, Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, was a disciple of the 
New England educator, Mark Hopkins. To 
Negroes seeking to make a place for them- 
selves after the Civil War, General Arm- 
strong advised: “Do what you can do well 
and do it as well as you can.“ A protege, 
Booker T. Washintgon, nurtured Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama. Hampton Institute's 
success in educating Indians, along with 
freedinen, prompted the founding of schools 
for Indians on the West Coast. 

From the beginning the Institute's board 
has drawn on national leadership, ranging 
from President William Howard Taft early 
in this century to Dr. Frank Porter Graham 
and Margaret Mead in these times. 

A survey last March in the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review cited Hampton Institute 
among a handful of Negro colleges near the 
middle of the national academic procession.” 
Current evidence of Hampton's progress is its 
non-graded laboratory school for elementary 
pupils, its cultural swap of faculty and stu- 
dents with those of the Nation's larger col- 
leges (including a Federally financed ex- 
change with Cornell University), and its sup- 
port of rural training institutes in West 
Africa. 

In 1874, General Armstrong wrote that it 
is simply barbaric to whip the South and go 
home rejoicing to build monuments of vie- 
tory, leaving one-third of their countrymen 
in the depths of distress,’ Something of 
Hampton Institute's growth was mirrored in 
a recent speech by its president, Dr. Jerome 
H. Holland, assuring students of a positive 
role for the individual in the changing social 
scene: “The question is, are you prepared to 
undertake an assignment, and how well are 
you prepared? Within this contem s0- 
cial complex, there is a dire need for those 
who can excel.” 

Hampton Institute, which has served Tide- 
water and the world well for 100 years, de- 
serves Tidewater's support in its continuing 
effort to equip its students, and itself, to 
excel, 


World Congress of Free Ukrainians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this weekend, from November 
16-19, the World Congress of Free 
Ukrainians will be held at the New York 
Hilton Hotel in New York City. Delegates 
and representatives from 21 countries, 
including many thousands of American 
citizens of Ukrainian descent, will be 
present. A freedom rally is scheduled for 
Madison Square Garden on Saturday, the 
18th of November. 

It is significant, I think, that this 
World Congress is being held at the same 
time that Communist Russia is celebrat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution, for there is a close connection 
between the two events. 

The Bolshevik revolution has been a 
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revolution of tyranny which has enslaved 
millions of people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Many of the Ukrainians in this 
country have friends and even relatives 
who live today under the oppressive heel 
of Soviet totalitarianism. For them, this 
year is the 50th anniversary of the cap- 
tive nations, and hardly a cause for cele- 
bration. 

But I think we can find encouragement 
in this gathering of free Ukrainians; it 
is a symbol, I think, of a desire for free- 
dom that is felt throughout the captive 
nations. Although such freedom is brut- 
ally repressed in Russia, the fact that the 
yearning is there should be cause for 
hope. 

Let us take this opportunity, therefore, 
to pledge our support to the captive na- 


“tions in their struggle for freedom, and 


let us also reaffirm our own commitment 
to freedom here at home. 


Minneapolis Shows Strong Support for 
Peace Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, tabulation 
of the results of my latest questionnaire 
indicated that a 28.3 percent plurality of 
those who responded would like to see 
the United States “carry out a major 
peace offensive by using any possible 
means short of withdrawal” in Vietnam. 
A slightly smaller number, 26.5 percent, 
said that we should “withdraw complete- 
ly and immediately.” 

The two answers, comprising a major- 
ity—54.8 percent—of those responding 
to the question, were a clue, I thought, to 
the increasing unhappiness of the Amer- 
ican people with the course the war is 
following. 

The question was this: “The major 
international problem facing the country 
is the war in Vietnam. Which of the fol- 
lowing positions best describes your own 
feelings?” Seven choices were offered. . 

Least popular choice, 4.7 percent, was 
to “maintain the present level of in- 
volvement, but limit any increase in 
commitment.” 

These were the other four choices, and 
the percentage answers: 

Continue to increase our commitment 
slowly with as many armed forces per- 
sonnel and as much material as the 
President deems necessary: 8.4. 

Escalate our bombing of North Viet- 
nam to include cities, using conventional 
bombs, and increase our armed forces in 
Vietnam: 12.8, ` 

Use nuclear weapons on North Viet- 
nam and China if necessary: 7.7. 

Other: 11.8. 

The questionnaire, Mr. Speaker, was 
mailed to 45,000 homes in Minneapolis, 
the 5th Congressional District of Minne- 
sota, between August and November. 
Every part of the city was reached with 
the periodic mailings. About 2,500 per- 
sons, or 5.4 percent of the number of 
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questionnaires mailed, responded. Many 
added personal comments on one or more 
of the six questions. By far the most 
comments expressed concern about the 
war. An optional additional question 
asked for party affiliation. Of those who 
answered, 62.1 percent said they were 
Democratic-Farmer-Laborites, while 37.9 
percent said they were Republicans. 

Question 2 asked: “What should we do 
with such Great Society programs as 
the war against poverty, aid to education 
and aid to housing, if a tax increase is 
required to finance them?” The answers: 

Increase these programs: 32.8. 

Maintain them at present levels: 27.2. 

Cut them back: 24.2. 

Eliminate them: 15.9. 

Question 3 asked: Where would you 
favor saving money to reduce pressure 
on the budget?“ The answers: 

Vietnam: 16.8. 

Space and moon program: 18.6. 

Aid to education: 2.2. 

Foreign assistance—economic: 14.4. 

Foreign assistance—military: 23.1. 

Public works—highways and water- 
ways: 3.2. 

Agriculture programs: 5.1. 

Antipoverty programs: 9.0. 

Aid to cities: 4.7. 

Other: 2.9. 

Question 4 asked: Do you favor Fed- 
eral truth-in-lending legislation which 
would require banks and loan companies 
to disclose the total interest a consumer 
must pay on a loan, and the real rate 
of interest paid?” The answers: 

Favor: 91.6. 

Oppose: 3.3. 

Undecided: 5.0. 

Question 5 asked: “Do you favor any 
of the following items as part of a 1967 
civil rights bill?” The answers: 

Prohibiting discrimination in the se- 
lection of State and Federal jurors: 39.1. 

Providing Federal protection for civil 
rights workers: 17.9. 

Prohibiting discrimination in the sale 
and rental of housing: 24.2. 

Providing Federal incentives to cor- 
rect racial imbalances in big-city school 
systems: 18.7. 

And question 6 asked: “What is the 
greatest problem facing Minneapolis?” 


Housing: 6.7. 

Recreation and cultural activities: 2.9. 
Poverty: 7.6. 

Transportation: 13.4. 

Air and water pollution: 13.4. 
Other: 7.0. 


Project Transition Begins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last year 
it was my privilege to sponsor a bill to 


improve mail service to our men in Viet- 
nam. 
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The Congress passed that bill, Presi- 
dent Johnson signed it into law, and our 
fighting men in Vietnam are now re- 
ceiving the best postal service in the 
history of our Nation’s Armed Forces. 

Our concern for our men in Vietnam 
must not stop when they leave the battle 
zones, Those who return to civilian life 
should be assisted in qualifying for and 
obtaining good jobs. 

Iam pleased to report that Postmaster 
General O’Brien has taken a most com- 
mendable step in this direction by es- 
tablishing a program to train veterans 
for jobs in the career postal service. 

Next week, one phase of that program, 
called Project Transition, will begin at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital with a spe- 
cial course for hospitalized Vietnam 
veterans. 

The training program has been tested 
in actual practice and it was so success- 
ful that it will be established at 85 mili- 
tary bases throughout the country. 

The Project Transition training course 
for postal jobs is an excellent response to 
President Johnson's statement in his 1967 
manpower report to the Congress that: 

We must make military service a path to 
productive careers. 


I know every one of my colleagues is 
interested in the welfare of his constitu- 
ents who served in the Armed Forces 
and are returning to civilian life. 

With permission, I insert in the REC- 
orp the Post Office Department’s report 
on the progress to date and the future 
plans of its Project Transition training 
program: 

PROJECT TRANSITION BEGINS 


Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien 
today announced that the first Project 
Transition course for hospitalized Viet Nam 
veterans will begin Monday at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital in Washington. 

About 30 recuperating servicemen are en- 
rolled in a 40-hour course designed as prep- 
aration for postal employment. After the 
program is completed on December 4, partici- 
pants will have the opportunity to take the 
civil service examinations leading to employ- 
ment as a postal clerk, letter carrier or mail 
handler. 

Similar training and testing opportuni- 
ties will be offered to an estimated 30,000 
returning veterans during 1968, Mr. O'Brien 
said. Experiments have been so successful 
that courses will be established at some 85 
military bases, he said. 

If results of the pilot project at Walter 
Reed are as promising, courses may be in- 
stituted at other military hospitals, Mr. 
O'Brien said. 

Project Transition is a cooperative venture 
with the Department of Defense. It is an 
endeavor to assist returning veterans in find- 
ing gainful employment and to help them 
make the transition to civilian life as swiftly 
as possible. The program is keyed to the 
theme set forth by President Johnson in his 
1967 Manpower Report to the Congress when 
he said that “we must make military service 
a path to productive careers.” 

Project Transition courses provide an in- 
troduction to postal regulations, procedures, 
skills and traditions. For Walter Reed partici- 
pants, there will be two four-hour observa- 
tion tours of the Washington, D.C., post 
office, 

After trainees pass the appropriate exami- 
nation, they are eligible for employment at 
any postal installation. Individuals may state 
their preferences when they take the tests. 

Persons who trained earlier this year at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, and the Louisville post 
office, for example, have been placed in such 
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cities as Minneapolis, Atlanta and Kankakee, 
III. 

Olerks and letter carriers start at salaries 
of $5,331 annually and mail handlers at 
$4,919. 

Fort Knox was the site of the original ex- 
periment last June. Of 36 servicemen who 
enrolled in that first class, 29 passed civil 
service tests and became eligible for appoint- 
ment. 

Already, Fort Knox and the Louisville post 
office have provided training to 172 veterans; 
the number expected to complete the 40-hour 
course before the end of the year is 250, 

Other projects now under way are at the 
Marines’ Camp Lejeune and Wilmington. 
N.C., post office and at San Francisco Naval 
Base and the city's post office. Some 39 sery- 
icemen have enrolled at Camp Lejeune. An 
estimated 1,800 Navy veterans will be given 
a special six-hour orientation program in San 
Francisco; the concentrated course is tailored 
to meet the needs of discharged naval per- 
sonnel who want to leave for their homes as 
soon as possible. 

About 35 of the 85 Project Transition loca- 
tions will offer the condensed training pro- 
gram; the remaining 50 will have the 40- 
hour course. 


Views of Prince Souvanna Phouma of 
Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, we have been 
hearing a lot lately about pulling out of 
Vietnam and ending the war, but this 
letter representing the views of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the Prime Minister of 
Laos, gives us all food for thought. Those 
who say pull out now should take a long, 
hard look at this kind of viewpoint. 

The letter follows: 

NOVEMBER 13, 1967. 
Hon. Grorce BUSH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Grorce: On October 20th I had the 
occasion to meet Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
the Prime Minister of Laos, here in Wash- 
ington. 

I must say that the Laotian statesman— 
and that is what he truly is—made quite an 
impression on me as well as on the other 
people who had the opportunity to talk with 
him. Besides being immensely charming and 
very intelligent, he lent in no uncertain 
manner his strong support to our position 
and our mission in Vietnam. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma in fact made 
three essential points, and I understand that 
he emphasized these to all the persons with 
whom he had contacts in Washington. 

First of all, he stated unequivocally that 
Laos has and is being subjected to a real 
invasion from North Vietnam, 

Secondly, that in spite of agreements which 
he has signed both with the Communist Chi- 
nese and North Vietnamese Government, Laos 
territory is being used by the Communists to 
transship both arms and men to Vietnam. 

And, finally, Prince Souvanna Phoums 
said that should we abandon Vietnam it 
would mean that the whole of Southeast 
Asia, including Indla, would be lost to com- 
munism. He is convinced that neither Laos, 
not any other country in that part of the 
world, will be able to remain truly inde- 
pendent. 

Unfortunately, there has been practically 
no publicity given to the views of Prince 
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Souvanna Phouma expressing his support of 
our cause in Vietnam, 
With every good wish, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
CHARLES T. MAYER. 


The Risk Russia Is Running 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, during the 
current debate concerning our Govern- 
ment’s policy in Vietnam, I believe that 
it would be helpful to take note of an 
unusually penetrating article that re- 
cently appeared in The Economist, en- 
titled “The Risk Russia Is Running.” 
The article states: 

Mr. Kosygin can't expect the Americans 
to meet him halfway in Europe if he doesn't 
meet them halfway in Asia. 


Because of the timeliness of the 
article, I am pleased to insert it at this 
time in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tre Risk Russ Is RUNNING 

(Norx.— Mr. Kosygin can't expect the 
Americans to meet him halfway in Europe if 
he doesn't meet them halfway in Asia.) 


It is time for President Johnson to draw 
up a balance sheet of his relations with 
Russia. It may seem curious to say that there 
is a connection between the letter that Herr 
Kiesinger of west Germany sent to Herr 
Stoph of east Germany last weekend, and an 
article that appeared in North Vietnam's 
Official newspaper Nhan Dan on Tuesday. But 
there is a connection, It lies in the policy 
that Mr. Johnson has been following since 
his speech in New York last October 7th— 
exactly a year ago—in which he held out 
the offer of “peaceful engagement” to the 
Russians. For the past year Mr, Johnson has 
in effect been offering Mr Kosygin an ex- 
change: I will try to persuade my German 
friends to accept the status quo in central 
Europe, if you will try to persuade your Viet- 
namese friends to accept the status quo in 
South-east Asia. 

Herr Klesinger's letter to the east German 
Prime minister with its offer of a high-level 
Official to talk over the problems of parti- 
tion shows how far the west Germans have 
moved towards accepting the division of 
thelr country. The Nhan Dan article shows 
how little the Russians have been willing or 
able to deliver their side of the proposed bar- 
gain, The North Vietnamese paper flatiy re- 
jects Mr. Johnson's latest offer to stop bomb- 
ing North Vietnam if only he could be as- 
Sured that this would lead to “productive 
discussion," and if only he could assume“ 
that the North Vietnamese would not take 
advantage of the end of the bombing to send 
more men and arms into the south, Mr. John- 
Son is saying that he is now willing to take 
On trust what he was previously asking North 
Vietnam to give him a specific assurance 
about. It is another distinct concession, But 
the North Vietnamese have rejected it; and 
the Russians have apparently done nothing 
to dissuade them. 

Nobody else but America and Russia could 
Conceive of a bargain of global proportions; 
that is what being a superpower means. The 
Question is whether the Russians are ready 
to act like a superpower. They have cer- 
tainly come a long way since Mr. Kosygin, 
& year ago, called it a “strange delusion” 
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to think that there could be closer co-opera- 
tion between Russia and America while the 
Vietnam war went on. The two countries 
have reached agreement on several impor- 
tant things since then. But it is essential to 
realise what has made even this degree of 
co-operation possible. There are two difer- 
ent reasons for the improvement in Russian- 
American relations over the past year. The 
first Is the superpowers’ common interest in 
maintaining their nuclear superiority over 
lesser powers. This is why they have co- 
operated in the search for a treaty to stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons, and it is one of 
the reasons why they have separately de- 
cided to build anti-missile defences that 
might be able to ward off an attack by a 
nuclear minipower. Here is something with 
an equal appeal to both of them; they would 
probably have pursued their common inter- 
est in this field no matter what had been 
happening elsewhere. ` 

But the second reason for the improve- 
ment in their relations undoubtedly dates 
from what Mr. Johnson said about Europe 
in that New York speech a year ago. And 
here, so far, the advantage is almost wholly 
on the Russians’ side. Mr. Kosygin has swal- 
lowed his claim that the hope of co-opera- 
tion was a “delusion.” But in return he has 
won a major strengthening of Russia's in- 
ternational position precisely where it is 
weakest: in east Germany. 

Not many people realise how much the 
west Germans have changed thetr policy to- 
wards east Germany since Herr Kiesinger 
and his coalition took office last December. 
They have not made this change just be- 
cause Mr Johnson invited them to; the old 
policy had not worked, and they wanted to 
try an alternative. But it is unlikely that the 
change would have gone as far as it has, or as 
fast, if Mr. Johnson had not given the green 
light last October. Like Mr Johnson, the west 
Germans now say that the reunification of 
their country—if it ever comes—will have to 
wait until there has been a general European 
detente. They have virtually abandoned the 
claim that nobody can have diplomatic re- 
lations with both parts of Germany at the 
same time; now it is Herr Ulbricht who is 
trying to stop the other east Europeans send- 
ing ambassadors to Bonn, The west Germans, 
in short, are no longer trying to isolate east 
Germany in the hope of making its commu- 
nist regime collapse. They still cannot bring 
themselves to offer it full recognition. But 
if the conditions of life in east Germany 
Were to improve—if it rose towards the level 
of relative freedom that Yugoslavia enjoys— 
it is quite possible that the west Germans 
would accept it as a separate political entity 
with a special status of its own, weder inland 
noch ausland, neither internal nor external.” 
This is still some way short of what Herr 
Ulbricht wants. But it would be a very big 
step indeed towards that practical acceptance 
of the status quo, for a long time ahead if 
not for ever, that the Russians and the other 
east Europeans are chiefly interested in. It is 
a striking change on the part of the west 
Germans, and it has happened within the 
last nine months. 

This would be fine, If It had been matched 
by a similar change on the Russians’ part in 
south-east Asia. This is just what the world 
needs: it needs a period of truce in these two 
centres of tension, during which the commu- 
nist and non-communist systems can com- 
pete to sce which of them is more likely to 
produce the sort of society most people want. 
This is what “peaceful coexistence” is sup- 
posed to be all about. But it begins to,look 
as if the western world’s offer of a truce in 
Europe is not being matched by a Russian 
willingness to work for a similar truce on 
the other side of the world. 

The Russians, whose aid to North Vietnam 
was recently estimated by the Americans to 
be running at the level of a billion dollars a 
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year, have now agreed to send a great deal 
More: maybe twice as much. It has been 
argued, by this paper among others, that 
North Vietnam's growing dependence on 
Russian supplies ought to increase Russia's 
leyerage in Hanoi. So it ought; but there is 
no evidence that the lever is being pulled. 
In their official statement the North Vietnam- 
ese are still saying exactly what they said 
a year ago: that if the Americans want ne- 
gotiations they must not only stop bombing 
the north but agree to get out of Vietnam 
completely. Their friends claim that in fact 
they would start talking if the bomb- 
ing stopped, without other conditions. But 
the North Vietnamese themselves decline to 
confirm this; they also decline to give an 
assurance that the negotiations would be 
anything else than a means of wasting time 
while they build up a bigger army in the 
south. Either the Russians have not tried 
to use persuasion on them, or they have 
tried and falled. In either case the conclu- 
sion is plain. The Russians, while gaining 
from the West’s willingness to abide by the 
dividing line in Europe, are increasing their 
support for an armed assault on the dividing 
line In Asia. 

The Americans, looking from Europe to 
Asia and then back again, are unlikely to 
let this curious Russian conduct pass in si- 
lence. It may be that American public opin- 
lon is gradually getting tired of the Vietnam 
war: the latest Lou Harris poll, published on 
Monday, shows a further rise in the number 
of those who want to get out of Vietnam “as 
quickly as possible.” It may turn out that 
the United States is unable to hold the divid- 
ing line in Asia. But, if that happens, many 
Americans are going to ask some pointed 
questions about the price that Mr Johnson 
will have paid in Europe for an unsuccessful 
gttempt to win the Russians’ co-operation in 
Asia. The Americans know that their at- 
tempt to work out a non-proliferation treaty 
with the Russians has already offended many 
west Europeans. They also know that the 
Germans are likely to get very frustrated in- 
deed if their new approach to Herr Ulbricht 
produces neither reunification nor an im- 
provement in the lot of the east Germans: 
and it may well produce neither. Sooner or 
later, if Mr Kosygin pushes his luck in Asia 
too far, the Americans are going to. wonder 
why they have been running risks with the 
loyalty of their European allies for the sake 
of a fruitless attempt at accommodation 
with Russia. 

The danger is not that the Americans will 
urge the Germans to start their own “war of 
national liberation” in the territory Herr 
Ulbricht controls. The Americans and the 
Germans are not like that. But the basic fact 
about Europe is that this is one part of the 
world where the forces of western democracy 
undeniably have the wind blowing in their 
sails. In most of western Europe capitalist 
democracy works pretty well; in most of east- 
ern Europe the communist system does not. 
If political forces were allowed to take effect 
im anything Uke a normal way, the govern- 
ment of east Germany would not last a 
minute, and one or two other east European 
governments might not last much longer. 
This is the place where the advantage is with 
the West. There are many ways in which 
this advantage can be used without resort- 
ing to arms. It is because the communists 
are on the defensive in Europe that they 
want the western world to forgo these po- 
tential advantages; they want it to accept 
the status quo. There is a good case for doing 
just that provided Russia is willing to accept 
that coexistence should apply to Asia as well 
as Europe. But if it does not, there will be 
many people, both Americans and Euro- 
peans, who will ask why they should not 
hoist their sails into the prevailing wind. 
This is the risk that Russia is running. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, patriotic holi- 
days usually provoke some lucid, pene- 
trating press comment on the meaning 
of words like “the American dream,” 
“patriotism” and freedom.“ 

The recent November 11 Veterans Day 
observance prompted some rather 
thoughtful editorial comment on these 
subjects in many Kansas newspapers. 

I submit herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the texts of five of these edi- 
torials from the Wichita Eagle, the 
Topeka Capital, the Ulysses News, the 
Ellsworth Reporter, and the Bird City 
Times: 

[From the Wichita Eagle, Noy. 9, 1967] 

„ VETERANS Day Is Saturpay—A TIME FOR 
CONTEMPLATION 


Wichita's several veterans organizations 
are cooperating to present a parade through 
the downtown district, beginning at 10 a.m. 
on west Douglas. It will proceed east on 
Douglas, pausing at 10:15 for a minute of 
silence in tribute to those who died in battle. 
It will resume and follow a route east on 
Douglas to Topeka, south to William, and 
west to Main. The reviewing stand will be 
on Douglas at Main. 

The veterans are inviting the public to join 
them in this patriotic observance, and also 
urging that every home and business display 
the flag on Saturday. 

As outspoken patriotism has become un- 
fashionable since the end of World War I, 
so has public observation of our three pa- 
triotic. holidays. Perhaps it is time for a 
revival of this outward display of reverence 
for the American tradition. 

Most citizens are no less loyal to their 
country because they have abandoned pub- 
lic proclamations of their loyalty. Despite 
some noisy dissent over policy, the vast 
majority of us continue actively to support 
law and order and the positive purposes of 
the government that make our freedom pos- 
sible. We continue to appreciate that our 
system, despite its imprefections, has given 
us the largest measure of liberty and justice 
ever known on earth. And on the rare oc- 
casions when we pause to think about it, 
we are grateful. 

That’s what such holidays as Veterans 
Day, Independence Day and Memorial Day 
are for—to let us take the time to consider 
our heritage and express our gratitude to 
those who conceived it and fought to pre- 
serve it. 

The patriots in the 18th Century who 
framed the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence were convinced that life was 
less dear than liberty, So were the men and 
women who have since given their lives to 
preserve our system. 

Patriotism should never be unthinking, 
end ours today is perhaps more thoughtful 
than it ever has been before. The dissent, 
which often takes distasteful forms, and 
which many people decry, is proof of that. 
But it also is proof that the dissenters have 
an abiding concern for the preservation of 
our tradition as they conceive it. 

For the rest of us, we could do no better on 
this Veterans Day than to display our flag 
with pride, to stand reverently as the parade 
symbolizes the sacrifice that goes with free- 
dom, and to consider for a few moments how 
truly blessed we are and reaffirm our deter- 
mination to preserve our priceless freedom. 
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From the Topeka Daily Capital, Noy. 11. 
1967] 


FOR THE FIGHTING MEN 


It was on the 11th hour of the 11th day 
of the 11th month when hostilities ceased 
in one of the bloodiest wars in history. 

High hopes were held that the armistice 
ending World War I a year less than half a 
century ago would mark the beginning of 
prolonged and universal peace, for President 
Wilson had called it a “war to end wars.” 

Rejoicing was mingled with sorrow as 
fighting ceased on the Western Front. There 
was rejoicing that the carnage had ended, 
sorrow that so many thousands of lives had 
been sacrificed. 

While most of the world observed the end 
of the war, thousands had to delay their 
celebrations, for one of the worst epidemics 
of influenza was scourging Kansas and much 
of the United States at the time. 

To mark the anniversary, Armistice Day 
was declared a holiday in this country. For 
more than two decades nearly every city, 
town and hamlet celebrated. The order of 
the day was a parade of doughboys in spiral 
puttees, a patriotic speech by a golden- 
throated politician and one of the season's 
major football games. 

Then came disillusionment as Hitler's 
hordes swarmed across Europe and the in- 
famy of Pearl Harbor embroiled the United 
States in World War II. an even deadlier war 
which enveloped more of the globe than 
had World War I. 

Not so naive as they had been in 1918, 
Americans continued to celebrate Armistice 
Day, as such, until still another war claimed 
even more lives in the Korean conflict. 

On June 1, 1954, President Eisenhower 
signed a bill designating Nov. 11 Veterans 
Day and proclaimed it as an occasion for 
honoring veterans of all wars. 

Now—today—with still another war claim- 
ing American lives—we observe the date once 
again 


Older, wiser and more disillusioned, we no 
longer believe Nov. 11 marks the end of all 
wars. Today, as we honor our dead of too 
many wars, we hope and pray that sometime, 
somehow the world will learn the futility of 
killing as a means of settling international 
problems. 


From the Ulysses News, Nov. 9. 1967 
Can WE Wavr THE Flad Too MucH? 
(By Sidney L. DeLove) 


Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln or 
Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to read 
the Bible too much? š 

The great, the good, the true, are inex- 
haustible for inspiration, example and 
strength. I believe that we are not waving 
our flag enough, not nearly enough. 

It seems to me that we are developing a 
tendency to be timid or even apologetic about 
waving the stars and stripes: Walk up and 
down the streets on July 4th and count the 
flags. It is our nation's birthday, a scared 
day in world history, the most important 
day of America. Why isn't the flag flying on 
every rooftop and from every home and 
building? This complacent attitude is strong 
evidence of cancerous patriotic decay. The 
flag is a symbol of our national unity. It ts 
the spirit of our undying devotion to our 
country. It stands for the best that is in 
us... for loyalty, character, and faith in 
democracy. 

Isn't our flag a synonym of the United 
States of America? Does it not represent 
man's greatest, noblest, most sublime dream? 
Is it not the zenith of achievement, the goal 
to which generations have aspired? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe it is time 
for us. . for the mad, rushing Twentieth 
Century American. to stop for a moment 
and think. Let us arrest our near reverential 
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admiration of material success and return to 
the spiritual and ethical values. Let us im- 
bue and rekindle in ourselves and our chil- 
dren the so-called old-fashioned way of pa- 
triotism, a burning devotion to the principles 
and ideals upon which our country was 
founded. 

Should not every home own and proudly 
display the colors on holidays and other such 
occasions? Isn't the flag Patrick Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Washington, Nathan Hale, 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge, Paul Revere, 
Jackson and other great men and women who 
have given us our heritage? When you look 
at the flag can’t you see the Alamo, Corrige- 
dor, Pearl Harbor, The Monitor and The 
Merrimac? Lest we forget, isn't the flag 
Flanders Field, Bataan, Iwo Jima, Normandy, 
Babe Ruth and Davy Crockett? The great 
events of our past and present are wrapped 
up in our flag. 

It is a symbol of this blessed nation, a giant 
in industry, education and commerce, Mil- 
lions of fertile square miles, wheatlands, coal 
mines, steel plants. Our great republic, the 
chosen infant destined to be man’s last re- 
maining hope for suffering humanity, a shin- 
ing beacon of light, noble and glorious, the 
haven for the oppressed and persecuted and 
truly God's gift to mankind. 

That is what the flag means to me, Can 
we wave it too much? I don't think so. 


[From the Ellsworth Reporter, Nov. 9, 1967] 
VETERANS Dax 


This Saturday, November 11 will be Vet- 
erans Day. We observe this day now as 
Veterans Day because it originally was in- 
tended to celebrate Armistice Day, the end 
of the “war to end all wars” in 1918. 

However, we had another World War, 
Korean War and the Viet Nam what-ever- 
it-is in between, so Veterans Day is certainly 
better nomenclature. 

We have become a little sophisticated in 
our celebration in recent years. We don't 
seem to have the patriotic fervor that we 
think of a few years back, in fact in many 
areas of the country we seem to be suffering 
Tor a great deal of “unpatriotic” doings, 

Recently several thousand people decided 
that to demonstrate in front of the Pentagon 
was the thing to do. Luckily, no one was 
killed in the demonstrations, which could 
easily have turned into riots. 

Wherever the idea came from that people 
of the United States could just fail to ob- 
serve laws because they don't agree with 
them, we wouldn't know. But we do know 
that it must come to an end! 

It you don’t agree with a law, you can't 
ignore it. Society makes laws ni , and 
no matter how unright you might think a 
law to be, if it is the law of the land it must 
be observed, and you must bend every legal 
and rightful effort to have the law changed 
through due process! 

We still have a constitution. We are still 
granted the right to elections. We can still 
change things by due process of the law, we 
cannot resort like animals to riots and civil 
disobedience. If we do, then this nation is 
more rapidly on the decline than anyone 
dares to think about. 

We think Veterans Day is a good time to 
consider these facts. Veterans, for the most 
part, are perfect examples of those who 
seryed thelr country willingly, but not be- 
cause it was what they wanted to do. 

We would guess that the majority of men 
who are veterans today were unhappy about 
having to serve in World War II, the Korean 
War or whenever, but they did serve and 
they served well. Naturally they weren't 
happy to interrupt their schooling, careers, 
families, etc. to go off to war, many never 
to return. But it was the necessary t to 
do, the law of the land“ required it and to 
preserve freedom they were willing and able 
to make the sacrifice. 
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Those who burn draft cards today might 
consider that they wouldn't have draft cards 
to burn if it weren't for the sacrifices of these 
men, Those who burn American flags in pub- 
lic displays might consider how many men 
died to make it possible for them to burn an 
American flag then, after such considera- 
tion, if they still want to burn that flag, then 
there is no hope for them ... and we must 
face it, If there is no hope for our young 
people, there is no hope for America! 

We wouldn't say how dangerous the situa- 
tion is right now. Surely it is a minority 
Situation at present. The vast majority of 
Young people in our world are not these 
Misfits who can't seem to find their place in 
society. If you drive through one of America's 
colleges or universities today you will see a 
few “hippies” but the majority will be those 
Who know where they are going and why. 
These are the ones who will preserve Amer- 
ica in the years ahead. 

There is no better time than Veterans Day 
to consider these facts. 


From the Bird City Times, Nov. 9, 1967 
Our Frac Is Our COUNTRY 


It is most appropriate and fitting that the 
observance of Veterans Day, Flag Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Independence Day, and other patri- 
Otic holidays should not go unnoticed and 
every loyal American should stand up and be 
counted. 

Ask yourself, “What is our flag and what 
does it stand for?” The answer should be 
that our flag is our country and a guarantee 
of our way of life and to show disrespect to 
our fiag is to show disrespect to the United 
States of America. 


The happenings in the many countries 
which use America as a patsy while accepting 
its generous loans and gifts and then show 
their gratitude by burning and stepping and 
spitting on Old Glory must tear at the heart 
of every loyal American and especially the 
Gear ones of those who gave their all that 
these nations might survive. Perhaps this 
could be understandable to some small de- 
gree, since a nation as powerful and rich as 
Ours is sure to create envy in the hearts of 
the others not so fortunate. 


More disgraceful are the actions in our own 
country of the many beatniks, Vietniks, and 
anti-everythings who demand all the rights 
and benefits of this great Democracy without 
accepting any of its responsibility and rave 
and rant about our foreign policy, and woe- 
be tide those who deny them any of the 
Tights as set down by the Constitution of the 
United States. It must hurt to the core every 
Tight-thinking American to see the demon- 
Strations of draft card burning and dishonor 
to our flag. 

Many of our good citizens believe that the 
above is due directly to cowardice and lack of 
Manhood. In past years these very same 
youths would have been ostracized by the 
community. With the crisis in the Middle 
East, where our country is deeply involved, 
the enemies of our form of government draw 
Solace from the actions of these so-called 
Americans. Be forewarned, you anti-every- 
things. Remember the true American Is a 
peculiar breed as has been proven many times 
in previous crises and these good citizens will 
go all out in support of our country in time 
2 Involvement or any danger to our way of 

fe. 

We believe, as should every loyal American, 
that our flag is the symbol of our way of life 
and should be respected with every ounce of 
Strength within us. We, as veterans, and 
wives and children of veterans, feel that we 
are well qualified to speak of the horrors of 
war. Our wives and children have seen us 
march off to war and our members have par- 
ticipated in wars from the Spanish American 
War down to the present conflict in Vietnam 
and many of us bear the scars of battle with 
loss of eyes, limbs and other disfigurations. 
We deplore the thought of war, but still we 
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know it is our duty to support our nation in 
time of strife. 

May our country always be right, but right 
or wrong still our country, and we pray to 
God to hear our petition that the nations of 
the world will remain at peace, 


A New Bomb Is Guided to Vietnam 
Targets by TV Camera in Nose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, extreme 
pacifists have condemned the Vietnam 
war saying we are killing innocent civi- 
lians. They seem to ignore the fact that 
every war brings suffering to many—in- 
cluding civilians. However, in this war, 
the United States is leaning over back- 
ward to protect the lives of the innocent. 

A company located in my district, the 
Martin-Marietta Corp., at Orlando, Fla. 
has considerably reduced the element of 
risk in bombing missions. The Walleye 
television-guided glide bomb allows for 
pinpoint accuracy and minimizes the 
threat to civilians. It zeroes in on mili- 
tary targets and thereby avoids the loss 
of civilian life. 

Above all else, it is also a morale build- 
er for our airman in Vietnam for it re- 
duces the risk of being shot down by 
enemy fire. No longer will our fliers have 
to fly close into enemy antiaircraft for 
precision bombing. Its accuracy reduces 
the risk of bombing error and greatly 
enhances the effectiveness of our aerial 
warfare. I include an article in the Wall 
Street Journal describing the perform- 
ance of the Walleye in the RECORD: 

A New Bonn Is Gum TO VIETNAM TARGETS 
BY TV Camera IN Nose—Accuracy Is FAC- 
TOR IN BOMBING STEPUP—PILOTS RELEASE 
Ir 3 ro 5 MILES FROM OBJECTIVE 

(By Frederick Taylor) 

Newly removed from President Johnson's 
off-limits list, the dry docks and barge- 
building yards of Haiphong presented a 
tempting target. Yet, five miles short of the 
goal, the American pilot released the bombs 
slung under his wings and veered sharply 
up and away, headed back to his base. 

Mission a failure? No, a pinpoint success, 
thanks to a new weapon, the Walleye televi- 
sion-guided glide bomb. Its phenomenal ac- 
curacy is a major reason for the recent ac- 
celeration of the air war against North Viet- 
nam. 

Each Walleye carries a TV camera in its 
nose, and the fighter-bomber pilot has a 
black-and-white TV set in the cockpit to 
monitor what the bomb cameras see. As his 
objective appears on the screen, he focuses 
the cameras, and they lock on the target. 
Released, the 1,100-pound high-explosive 
bombs glide to the bull’s-eye, each steered 
by four tailfins moving in response to signals 
from its camera. i 

Most details are secret, but officials in 
Washington exult over Walleye's accuracy. 
Gesturing at a four-by-six-foot Pentagon 
window, one boasts, “We can put a Walleye 
through that glass.” Says another: Air Force 
and Navy pilots can “lay one right on top of 
a control tower” on some North Vietnamese 
airfield. 

ADDING TARGETS 

Walleye's keen vision, Pentagon authorities 

say, is responsible for the addition to the 
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approved bombing list of at least a dozen 
previously off-limits targets in North Viet- 
nam, Among them; Two Haiphong yard-and- 
dock installations first bombed last month, 
one 1.2 miles and the other 1.6 miles from 
the center of the city, and the port of Cam 
Pha, 40 miles northeast, bombed in Septem- 
ber. 

According to Defense Secretary McNamara, 
four factors figure in deciding what to bomb: 
The yalue of the target, the danger to U.S. 
pilots, the threat to civilians and the risk 
of widening the war—as might result from 
hitting a Russian ship tied up in Halphong. 

Walleye, with its three-to-five-mile glide 
path, has somewhat diminished the pilots’ 
danger by lessening their exposure to anti- 
aircraft batteries nestled close to the target, 
Pentagon strategists say. Even more impor- 
tant to them, in deciding on specific targets 
to add to the approved list, is that Walleye's 
accuracy holds down civilian casualties and 
reduces the risk of bombing error. 

Besides the publicly acknowledged target 
criterla, the selection process also involves 
another factor: Domestic political pressure. 
Commander-in-Chief Johnson is the ulti- 
mate authority, and it’s widely assumed in 
the Pentagon and elsewhere that the recent 
intensification of North Vietnam bombing 
raids was the result of his yielding to hawks 
on Capitol Hill and in the military establish- 
ment who have been critical of the gradual 
way the air war has been escalated. 

Did the President give in first, whereupon 
the military began using Walleye to reduce. 
the risks surrounding some targets? Or was it 
his knowledge of Walleye’s availability that 
prompted him to yield? Those are chicken- or- 
egg questions, according to insiders. What's 
important, says one, is that “we're definitely 
hitting some targets with Walleye that we 
wouldn't have hit before.” 

A HOLE IN THE CLOUDS 


Because Walleye is fixed on the target from 
such a distance, it can be used only in rela- 
tively clear weather, which undoubtedly will 
hamper its effectiveness during the monsoon 
season now beginning in North Vietnam. 
Even so, Pentagon authorities say it can be 
employed almost any time there is a hole in 
the clouds big enough for the fighter-bomber 
pilot to see his target—a condition most 
bombing raids already require. 

The North Vietnamese, from either pick- 
ing up a dud Walleye or acquiring U.S. tech- 
nical material, know the bomb is being used 
against them and are aware of its general 
characteristics; their government has pub- 
licly scoffed at its usefulness. Nevertheless, 
they have been attempting to thwart it in 
various ways, including stoking a hydro- 
electric plant so it would emit thick black 
smoke over an area they apparently sus- 
pected was about to be bombed. 

Walleye, 11 feet long and 15 inches in 
diameter, was developed by the Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station at China Lake, Calif. A 
ram-air turbine provides electricity for its 
TV camera and power to move its tailfins. 
It is being built by Martin Marietta Corp. at 
Orlando, Fla. One estimate puts production 
for the Navy and Air Force at 70,000 bombs 
by next June; at about $3,000 each, that out- 
put would be worth more than $200 million. 


Insurance, Not Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Boston Herald Traveler, in 
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an editorial entitled “Insurance, Not Re- 
ward,” rightly criticizes the shortsighted- 
ness of certain Members of this body. In 
unfairly denouncing the President for 
not extending sufficient aid to the poor, 
some Members then oppose the very 
measures designed to reach and help 
those in poverty. As the editorial says: 

For these House Members to lambast the 
President for not providing enough funds 
while they themselves vote to cut the poverty 
appropriations even further constitutes the 
grossest political cynicism. 


Mr. Speaker, we must remember that 
it is our moral and legislative obligation 
to help alleviate poverty. In doing so, 
we provide not a reward for the lawless 
or the lazy, but assistance which is vital 
to those struggling to lift themselves out 
of poverty. A solid poverty program, as 
the editorial suggests, is also the best in- 
surance against urban unrest and vio- 
lence. It is obvious that better living con- 
ditions, better education, and more hope 
for the future give the poor less rea- 
son to riot. Furthermore, as the Herald 
Traveler points out, the poverty pro- 
gram has only been able to provide a 
partial reimbursement to the poor for 
the discriminatory treatment they have 
endured while the rest of our society has 
prospered. 

Mr. Speaker, the actions of this body 
this session have yet to demonstrate 
our renewed commitment to a future of 
progress and hope for the poor. How 
can our promises to the poor be con- 
sidered to have been made in good faith 
when the antipoverty programs are sub- 
ject to such uncertain treatment as they 
have been over the last several weeks? 
The Herald Traveler editorial speaks to 
this point when it says that: 

No one can be expected to take seriously 
the Government’s promises to aid the poor, 
or the aged, or the sick, when programs 
are here one day and gone the next. 


I, for one, Mr. Speaker, intend to do 
all in my power to see that this most 
worthwhile program is approved and 
continued. 

With unanimous consent, I include the 
full text of the Herald Traveler editorial 
at this point: 

[From the Herald Traveler, Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 9, 1967] 
INSURANCE, Not REWARD 

The avowed intention of House leaders to 
cut President Johnson's requests for poverty 

funds could not be more short- 
sighted. The representatives talk about “not 
rewarding the rioters” with poverty funds 
while they take the President to task for rais- 
ing the hopes of the poor and giving them 
nothing. 

What these critics fail to take into account 
is that the country for hundreds of years has 
been discriminating against the poor. Rather 
than being a reward, the relatively meager 
funds that the “war on poverty” distributes 
through job training and education pro- 
grams represent a partial reimbursement for 
the job discrimination and segregated educa- 
tion that has gone on before and is still going 
on. 

From a more pragmatic standpoint, the 
poverty funds represent insurance against 
riots, rather than an incitement to more riots 
as some representatives imply. No easy cure 
for riots is available: But it is certain that 
people who have good jobs, good housing, and 
good education are far less likely to riot than 
people who do not have these things. That is 
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where the poverty war comes in, and that is 
what the House falls to realize. 

Despite the blindness of the representa- 
tives who look upon poverty funds as a re- 
ward,” their position is at least motivated 
more by lack of understanding than by 
political considerations. Those representa- 
tives, however, who criticize President John- 
son for raising hopes without following 
through are another matter. For these House 
members to lambast the President for not 
providing enough funds while they them- 
selves vote to cut the poverty appropriations 
even further constitutes the grossest political 
cynicism. 

Such actions undermine confidence not 
only in the poverty program but in all fed- 
eral ald programs. No one can be expected 
to work for an agency whose future is con- 
stantly in question because of Congressional 
whims. No one can be expected to take 
seriously the Government's promises to aid 
the poor, or the aged, or the sick, when pro- 
grams are here one day and gone the next. 
The threat by Sargent Shriver to resign as 
director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity if funds are cut only dramatizes this 
concern. 

House members should weigh these con- 
siderations carefully when they take final 
action on the appropriation for the poverty 
war this weck. 


Why I Am Glad To Be an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN,. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second time this year, the Roberts Ele- 
mentary School Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Morristown, Tenn., sponsored 
an essay contest to make children more 
aware of what it means to be a citizen 
of the United States. 

The winner of this year’s contest is 
Miss Becky Jo Weesner, a fifth-grade 
student at Roberts School, whose essay 
shows considerable thought and ma- 
turity. I congratulate Becky Jo, as well 
as those other students who entered the 
contest, and I am pleased to insert the 
winning essay in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I know my colleagues and the readers 
of the Recorp will agree with me that 
this fine young lady has expressed her 
own personal sense of patriotism most 
eloquently. The essay follows: 

WIV I Am Glan To BE AN AMERICAN 

America is a free country. Men have fought 
for it and are still fighting. 

No kings from any other country can rule 
us, for we have our own President. Long 
ago we did have kings from foreign lands 
but the people couldn't choose their ruler 
or take part in making taxes. Today we can 
vote for our presidents. We created our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights to give us laws 
to live by. ; 

We have schools that everyone can go to. 
We have doctors to take care of us in good 
hospitals. We are free to go to church as we 
please. We are free to speak as we think and 
to vote as we choose. We have the freedom 
from fear and want in our land of plenty. 

None of the countries in the world have all 
the things in nature that we have. I love the 
trees, plants, insects, animals, birds, flowers, 
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fields, deserts, mountains, lakes, rivers, and 
seas. 

I'm so glad to be an American who can 
enjoy our government, our nature, our rights 
and our opportunities. 


Peace Corps Wins Approval From 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 9, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of our debate over budget cutting, 
it is refreshing to find an agency that has 
made a strong effort to hold down costs. 
I respectfully draw your attention to 
Time magazine's recent article on the 
Peace Corps, which must surely pursue 
the most frugal spending policy in the 
Federal family. Not only did the Peace 
Corps achieve a significant expansion in 
its number of countries and volunteers 
this year, in the process it reduced the 
cost of each volunteer by nearly $500 
and still returned $5 million to the 
Treasury. Mr. Speaker, this is an exam- 
ple by which we all profit. I include this 
article in the RECORD: 

[From Time magazine, Oct. 27, 1967] 

PEACE Corps: MORE von More 


In the annual scramble for appropriations 
on Capitol Hill, nothing has pleased Congress 
more than the Peace Corps’ stubborn refusal 
to spend every last cent of its budget. Hon- 
oring the idealism of 11,902 volunteer work- 
ers in 52 countries, it has shunned frills and 
pared costs, saving taxpayers roughly $45 
million over four years. Peace Corps Director 
Jack Hood Vaughn, 47, a feisty, compact (5 
ft. 8 in.) redhead, was commended by Vice 
President Humphrey for slashing $495 off the 
upkeep of each corpsman last year. 

But this year Vaughn asked for more 
money. Amid a rush of requests for Peace 
Corps volunteers from all over the non-Com- 
munist world, he submitted a 1968 budget 
of $118.7 million, up from last year's $110 
million, to put 17,750 workers and trainees 
into 58 countries by next September. “It 
costs less money to make peace than war,” 
Vaughn reminded the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. But it still costs a lot.“ Last 
week the message got through. While the 
House panel followed the Senate in trimming 
3% from his requested budget, in a period of 
all-round retrenchment so small a cut rep- 
resented a solid vote of confidence in the 
Peace Corps. 

Verve & Versatility. Even though the 
Peace Corps rejects four out of five appli- 
cants, it is the country’s largest single em- 
ployer of new college graduates. In the be- 
ginning, the corps sought specialists; now it 
concentrates on volunteers with Uberal- arts 
degrees. Their verve and versatility suit 
them for tackling villagers’ grass-roots prob- 
lems where experts might feel wasted. Their 
average age is 24, although an 80-year-old 
served as a nurse in Turkey and 142 volun- 
teers currently are over 50. 

The range of work seems limited only by 
the Peace Corps’ collective imagination. Vol- 
unteers are in demand for more than 300 ob 
categories, from agronomy, bacterlology and 
carpentry to X-ray technology and zoology. 
A team of corpsmen installed the University 
of Malaya’s first electronic computer; one is 
a game warden in Ethiopia; Gerald Brown, a 
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volunteer from Douglas, Ariz., conducts Bo- 
livia's National Symphony orchestra, and 
Lynn Meena's televised English lessons made 
her one of Iran's most popular performers. 
The majority teach, and the Corps has even 
sent blind volunteers abroad to teach the 
blind. 

Twi & Pushtu. Inevitably, some ventures 
end in trouble. When corpsmen overcame a 
Senegalese tribal taboo against selling rice, 
farmers stopped growing it because the crop 
had lost its religious importance. An in- 
Structor watched helplessly while type- 
writers distributed in Ethiopia turned to 
junk for lack of care. Language training for 
the corpsmen was once squeezed into 50 
hours, and one slum worker in a Chilean cal- 
lampa did not have enough Spanish to ask 
how to get to the bus that would take him 
to work. “At times they miss the mark,” 
Vaughn confesses. “And when they do, It’s 
certain we helped them miss." 

To get back on target, Vaughn has up- 
graded pre-assignment training until it ac- 
counts for a quarter of his budget. Instruc- 
tion has been stretched from eight to 14 
Weeks, with a minimum of 300 hours of lan- 
guage tutoring. Courses are offered in 183 
tongues, including Twi, Tswana, Sesotho, 
Pushtu, Waray-Waray and Bicolano. 

Because they often combine their altru- 
istic attitudes toward service with vociferous 
antipathy to the Viet Nam war, Peace Corps 
Volunteers have sometimes been accused of 
dodging the draft. But Vaughn, a World War 
II Marine officer, ridicules the charge, point- 
ing out that their two-year stint abroad is a 
deferment, not a substitute for military serv- 
ice. Many are called up when they return 
home. Draft boards have even recalled 38 
corpsmen from overseas, and Vaughn fumes 
Over the money wasted training volunteers 
Who are inducted before they complete Peace 
Corps service. The real reason so many young 
People choose the Peace Corps, he says, is to 
garner a hidden bonus: to discover a deeper 
Maturity in themselves by serving others. 
“Our nation,” reasons Vaughn, will be the 
better for it.” 


Virginia Technology Sells in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cooke Engineering Co., of 
Alexandria, Va., is a small business firm 
With a large amount of know-how. In 
June of this year, the company exhibited 
Some of its products at a foreign trade 
Show organized by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce in Frankfurt, Germany. 
This was a new market for Cooke Engi- 
heering Co., and the main objective of 
Participating in the show was to get ex- 
bosure of their product line to new busi- 
hess prospects. 

The products exhibited by this Virginia 
business at the Frankfurt show were 
Microtitration equipment; technologi- 
Cally sophisticated instrumentation 
Widely used in chemical and biological 
research laboratories. What were the re- 
Sults of the trade show? Immediate sales 
Of $6,000 were made on the spot. More 
important, Cooke Engineering Co. es- 
timated that during the 12 months fol- 
lowing the show more than $60,000 in 
additional sales will be made as a direct 
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consequence of their participation in the 
Frankfurt exhibition. 

At the close of the trade show, the com- 
pany was also negotiating with a number 
of representatives to distribute their 
product line. The world market for scien- 
tific instruments is highly competitive, 
and I am pleased to bring this success 
story of Virginia enterprise to the at- 
tention of other Members. 


Curing U.S. Economic Ills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time that President Johnson first called 
for an income tax increase last January 
in his State of the Union Message, there 
has been an almost constant flow of mail 
into my office on the subject. As with 
most Members of Congress, I think, it 
reflects the overwhelming opposition of 
the people to the President’s proposal. 
One. of the leading newspapers in my 
district, the Marion Star, recently sum- 
med up the case against the surtax very 
well, I believe. I submit this excellent 
editorial for the consideration of all of 
my colleagues: 

[From the Marion (Ohio) Star, Nov. 13, 1967] 
CurING U.S. Economic ILLS 


The most formidable opponent of President. 


Johnson's proposed tax surcharge is the Presi- 
dent, himself. 

Just about everything he does aids his 
opponents. 

President Johnson first broached the sub- 
ject in his State of the Union message Jan. 
10. He called for enactment of a 6 per cent 
surcharge on personal and corporate income 
taxes. 

The tax was to be for two years “or for 
so long as the unusual expenditures asso- 
ciated with our efforts in Vietnam continue.” 

Then—as if to underline his doubt about 
the value of the request—he failed to press 
Congress for passage of the additional rev- 
enue proposal. 

Congress kept the measure shelved as Re- 
publicans called for a $4 to $6 billion cut in 
federal civilian spending, 

When Aug. 3 rolled around, the President 
brought up the subject again. This time he 
asked Congress to approve a 10 per cent 
surcharge on income taxes to avert “an un- 
safe and unmanageable deficit” in the federal 
budget and avoid “a ruinous spiral” of infia- 
tion. 

Members of Congress and taxpayers were 
supposed to draw the conclusion that in- 
creased spending in the Vietnam effort had 
brought on the deficit and the threat of un- 
bridled inflation. 

It is a well-documented fact that free- 
wheeling spending policies had precipitated 
federal economic ills prior to the expanded 
Vietnam effort. 

The executive branch of the government is 
not totally to blame for the financial fix 
the nation finds itself in. Congress must ap- 
propriate funds before they can be spent. 
The President couldn't spend a cent without 
the assistance of Congress. “ 

It is likewise true that the executive and 
legislative branches must also share respon- 
sibility for correcting the existing situation. 

The President would have us believe the 
tax surcharge is the answer. It isn't. A pay- 
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ment of only $6 or $7 billion (estimated sur- 
charge revenue) on a federal deficit of nearly 
$30 billion would be no cure-all, 

Recently, in Texas, President Johnson said 
if the taxpayer doesn't pay the tax he will 
pay even more through increased inflation. 

If the taxpayer believed the tax surcharge 
would put an end to inflation, he would buy 
the program—but he knows it won't. 

So what the situation amounts to is if the 
tax increase is approved, unions will de- 
mand—and get—more money, manufac- 
turers will raise prices and the spiral will 
continue, 

The taxpayer will pay both the increased 
tax and higher living costs spawned by rising 
inflation. 

So what can be done? 

Cut federal spending. There is no other 
answer. 

The President, legislators and taxpayers 
must act in concert to get the nation’s spend- 
ing in line with revenue. 

It won't be easy—but inaction or half- 
hearted efforts now will bring consequences 
eia magnitude no one even dares to think 
about. 


Reelect Ev Dirksen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rockford Morning Star, 
which is published in the second largest 
city of Illinois, has come out openly and 
unequivocably in favor of the reelection 
of Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN, even be- 
fore the Senator minority leader has 
made any announcement of his candi- 
dacy. 

Indeed, the editorial comment that I 
shall include at the conclusion of these 
remarks pays excellent tribute to one of 
our greatest statesmen-legislators. He 
has already truly earned for himself an 
important niche in our Nation’s history. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the sen- 
timents expressed by the editors and 
publishers of the Rockford Morning Star. 
Senator DIRKSEN should be reelected. He 
will be needed in Washington for many 
years to come. 

The article referred to follows: 

REELECT Ev DIRKSEN s 

It's our opinion that Sen. Everett M. Dirk- 
sen of Illinois comes about as close to being 
indispensable these days as any office holder 
in Washington. 

That’s why The Morning Star today un- 
hesitatingly recommends Senator Dirksen for 
re-election for a fourth term in the United 
States Senate—even though he has made no 
formal announcement of his candidacy. 

In his role as Senate Republican leader, 
Dirksen's superb statesmanship has earned 
him the reputation of being one of the most 
skillful and effective minority leaders in the 
history of the United States Senate. 

Historians will record Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois among America’s great senators— 
names like Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, William E. Borah, Arthur Van- 
derberg and Robert Taft. \ 

During his 33 years in Congress—both in 
the House and Senate—Dirksen has won the 
respect of our nation’s political leaders in 
both parties. His constructive criticism and 
sometimes support of Democratic adminis- 
tration proposals and programs have given 
him true stature as a statesman, 
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Senator Dirksen has supported, and in 
some instances made possible, enactment of 
far-reaching legislation he deemed essential 
to the best interests of our nation. 

He has stood resolutely on the side of in- 
dividual rights and unwavering adherence to 
constitutional government. He is an eloquent 
spokesman for the cause of responsible gov- 
ernment, and is widely respected for his phi- 
losophy, his courage, his understanding, his 
perspective, and his deep concern for our 
nation's problems. 

Senator Dirksen is a staunch and unrelent- 
ing supporter of the American war effort in 
Vietnam. Just last week here in Rockford, he 
said “speeding up our bombing attack” is 
the “only way” to get the Vietnamese Com- 
munists to the conference table. His view 
sums up the war situation realistically and 
concisely. 

Few men in government can match Sena- 
tor Dirksen's ability to focus attention on 
vital issues. He commands respect for what 
he says—and how he says it. 

We recommend that the people of Illinois 
re-elect Everett McKinley Dirksen—indeed 
a “gallant man’’—to the United States Sen- 
ate in November, 1968, He will be needed in 
Washington for many years to come. 


Arabs Whistle in the Wind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily News carried an excellent 
editorial on the current situation in the 
Middle East which I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

This editorial puts into proper focus 
the reason why Israel is fully justified in 
retaining her newly acquired territories 
and refusing to withdraw her troops 
from these territories until permanent 
boundaries guaranteeing her sovereignty 
are established and accepted by the 
entire world, but in particular by the 
Arab States. 

It is folly to suggest that the Israelis 
withdraw their troops at this time when 
a cursory study of history clearly shows 
that it has been an accepted practice for 
victorious armies to continue their occu- 
pation until a permanent peace treaty is 
arrived at. 

I am, indeed, pleased that the US. 
Government has accepted and recognized 
this principle and is not joining in the 
demand that Israel withdraw her troops 
after her spectacular victory last sum- 
mer. 

Regarding King Hussein himself, I 
strongly object to and resent his com- 
parison of Israel to a “bank robber who 
steals money and then tries to open an 
account in the same bank with the stolen 
money.” 

This kind of a contemptible analysis 
by Hussein disrupts any notion that he, 
indeed, wants to contribute toward a 
peaceful solution of the Middle East 
problem. 

The Chicago Daily News is to be com- 
mended for placing this entire subject in 
nee perspective, and their editorial 
follows: 
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ARABS WHISTLE IN THE WIND 


‘The sooner King Hussein of Jordan and his 
fellow leaders in the Arab world quit pining 
for a United Nations settlement in the Mid- 
dle East, the sooner a settlement can be 
reached in that area. 

While it is true, as Hussein sald here 
Thursday, that the United Nations brought 
Israel into the world 19 years ago, it is not 
true, as he suggested, that the UN must now 
discipline its child. The child is now an 
adult, a decisive victor in a recent war 
against its Arab tormentors and the holder of 
the top cards in the Middle Eastern game. 
She will play them her way. 

Hussein and his fellow Arab leaders con- 
tend that the UN and the great nations are 
duty-bound to restore the “integrity” of pre- 
war boundaries. 

“Integrity” means something different to 
the Israelis from what it means to the 
Arabs. 

Israel says that there can be no integrity 
to boundaries that invite renewed aggres- 
sion or, alternatively, leave Israel open to 
blackmail under threat of attack. 

Three wracking wars in 20 years have 
proved to Israel the impossibility of knowing 
security behind the old borders. This tiny 
nation—bafflingly described by Hussein as 
“the most pampered nation on Earth”—lived 
too long with its cities exposed to almost 
instant attack by its powerfully armed, 
hostile neighbors. It will doubtless trade 
back much real estate to win a workable 
settlement. But no settlement can be work- 
able that invites a return to the miserable 
situation of the past. 

So the Arab world had best reconcile itself 
to the fact that Israel will hang onto the 
Syrian heights, the Gaza Strip, Jordan's half 
of Jerusalem and the Sinai bank of the Suez 
for exactly as long as it takes to establish 
her security beyond any doubt, Instead of 
bleating for a restoration of all occupied 
lands as a condition of peace talks, the Arabs 
would do better to start thinking of what 
they need to do to assure Israel the chance 
to operate as a sovereign nation. 

Israel will undoubtedly make concessions 
in return, but she is in a position to walt un- 
til the Arabs approach her with something 
of value to trade. And as to the UN, after 
U Thant’s desertion of Israel in her time of 
need, Israel figures she owes that body noth- 
ing. She is not far from right. 


SBA Expanding Its Programs of Help to 
Minority Groups 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Small 
Business Administration, under the di- 
rection of its new Administrator, Robert 
C. Moot, is making commendable gains 
in its loan programs which benefit mi- 
nority groups and in its equal employ- 
ment opportunity programs. 

I insert in the Record at this point a 
news story authored by Mr. Moot from 
the August 12, 1967, issue of the Wash- 
ington Afro-American entitled “SBA 
Expanding Its Programs of Help to Mi- 
nority Group”: 

SBA ExpanpING Irs ProcramMs OF HELP TO 
Mrnorrry GROUPS 
(By Robert C. Moot) 

Members of minority groups have had top 

priorities in obtaining assistance from the 
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Small Business Administration, and they 
will continue to have them. 

In addition, SBA is instituting new and 
expanded programs to help these groups 
attain for themselves security and equality 
in our economic system. 

We at SBA believe strongly that nearly 
anyone with an idea, a talent, or an ambi- 
tion, can, if he wants to, find a secure place 
in the world of small business, and his suc- 
cess will be limited only by the limits he 
places on his own efforts and perseverance. 

One of SBA’s major programs to accom- 
plish this is the Economic Opportunity Loan 
(EOL) program, designed to finance new 
small businesses or to strengthen existing 
small businesses. 

After a slow start about two year ago, it 
came very much alive last October when 
Congress changed the rules, 

These changes meant that economic op- 
portunity loans were to be made available 
immediately on a priority basis at each of 
SBA’s 81 field offices which blanket the 
country. 

Prior to the Congressional action, EOL’s 
Kad been available in only 44 communities 
throughout the nation, 

Within a month the program was in high 
gear. 

Loan funds were increased. Restrictions 
on qualifications were eased. In short, SBA 
opened its resources to all minority groups 
which had previously been denied the op- 
portunity to compete in business on equal 
terms. 

The program is thus available to all who 
have the talent and the motivation to im- 
prove their businesses, or, hopefully, to start 
new ones. ~ 

SBA is attempting, in short, to stimulate 
the growth of businesses which will have a 
beneficial economic impact on the commu- 
nities in which they will be operating as 
well as to help the individuals concerned. 

But we do not wait for the poor, the handi- 
capped, and the otherwise disadvantaged to 
come to us. 

We instituted our “Outreach” program, 
which sends the SBA staff out into the 
ghettos, the backwoods, the rural poverty 
areas where the deprived people often do not 
even know there is assistance available to 
them. 

In November, 1966, 113 EOL loans were ap- 
proved, and the number each month has 
been going up steadily. 

During the first six months of the new pro- 
grams, SBA approved 1,946 loans, com 
with slightly more than 2.500 loans granted 
in the whole previous 23 months of the 


Program. 

In May of this year 338 EOL loans were 
approved, for a total of $3.6 million. In the 
past six months more than $21 million in 
loans has been approved, and the average is 
now 324 loans for about $3.5 million a month. 

Our network of offices (in every state as 
well as Puerto Rico and Guam), is working 
with a sense of urgency, to do the job the 
President wants, and the nation's economi- 
cally disadvantaged need and deserve. 

But loans are not enough. We have a re- 
sponsibility to see that every applicant re- 
ceives help with regard to those management 
skills necessary to the efficient operation of 
his business. 

To this end our Management Assistance 
Officers provide training, periodic reviews, 
and special guidance services through 
SCORE, our voluntary Service Corps of Re- 
tired Executives. 

Every small businessman, either in a new 
or old enterprise which has problems, can 
get these counseling services, free, and for a 
period long enough to help him over his 
obstacles, 

SBA's assistance is not confined to EOL. 
There are in addition, of course, our regular 
and development loan programs and, within 
the past few days SBA has granted most of a 
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#350,000 loan for a shopping center which 
may weil be the start of a major program. 

While these additional loans in no way are 
limited to such groups, it will provide new 
opportunities for minority groups, 

The loan provides a major part of the fi- 
nancing for the Poplar Plaza Shopping Cen- 
ter which was conceived and will be run by 
young colored. persons in a predominantly 
colored area of Philadelphia, Pa., at 10th and 
Foplar Streets. r 

It is pilot effort to create greater minority 
group enterprises within the frame work of 
SBA's routine activities. Its success will point 
the way for many other similar projects, 

In addition, SBA is bringing its Manage- 
ment Assistance Courses and publications to 
more and more disadvantaged groups, 

SCORE's 3,000 volunteers are actively seek- 
ing out small businesses, especially in blight- 
ed areas, to help them solve their problems. 

Here, incidentally, is where the successful 
leaders of minority groups can help. 

By becoming SCORE volunteers and con- 
tributing their services to their own people, 
they can achieve infinite satisfaction in pro- 
viding vitally needed know how to faltering 
small busnesses. 

Another of SBA's major area of interest 
involves assistance to small concerns which 
Wish to sell products and services to the na- 
tion's largest buyer, the U.S. Government, 
or become subcontractors to large prime con- 
tractors, 

Opportunities in this area abound and 
SBA's staff is anxious to work with the small 
businessman in preparing him to take ad- 
vantage of this huge market. 

At SBA we are trying, and, we think, suc- 
ceeding, in practicing what we preach—to 
give minority and disadvantaged people more 
help, more attention, and more jobs. 

Our own rate of hiring from minority 
groups has greatly increased especially in 
technical and professional categories. 

Not the least of our efforts in this direc- 
tion has been a major expansion of our Equal 
Opportunity Office, which sends representa- 
tives into communities througout the nation 
and works with local government and busi- 
ness leaders to provide more opportunities 
for minority workers at all levels, 

SBA now has representatives in many of 
the areas where the problems have been most 
difficult, and before long we shall have them 
in every section of the country where they 
can help create new jobs, build more har- 
monious relationships, and make our disad- 
vantaged citizens participants in our abun- 
dant society, rather than mere spectators. 

To sum up, we are trying to make ever- 
more effective our contribution to what 
President Johnson called “An America in 
which every citizen shares all the opportu- 
nities of his society, and in which every man 
has a chance to advance his welfare to the 
limit of his capabilities.” 


Speech by J. Vaughan Gary, at McGuire 
Veterans’ Hospital, Veterans Day, 
November 11, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 11, J. Vaughan Gary, a former 
Member of this body, made the Veterans 
Day address at the McGuire Veterans’ 
Hospital in Richmond. Mr. Gary was 
My predecessor in representing Vir- 
ginia's Third Congressional District and 
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I am sure his many friends here in the 

House. will enjoy reading his remarks 

just as I have enjoyed them. At this 

point, I insert those remarks in the 

RECORD: 

SPEECH BY J. VAUGHAN GARY, AT MCGUME 
VETERANS HOSPITAL, VETERANS Day, Novem- 
BER 11, 1967 


Nearly two centuries ago, Patrick Henry, 
a distinguished Virginian, stood in the midst 
of a band of patriots in a small church near 
this very spot, and with his inimitable 
eloquence, cried out: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death!” 

That immortal proclamation became the 
keynote of the American Revolution in which 
we wrested our independence from England 
and became a free Nation. It has been the 
watchword of our Nation throughout the 
struggles of the past 200 years to preserve 
that freedom. 

We received a warning shortly after 
Patrick Henry's immortal declaration that 
“Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty”, 
and how true we have found that prophecy 
to be. 

During my lifetime, we have sent two 
mighty armies to Europe in two world wars 
to stop aggression by power-crazed dicta- 
tors who sought to rule the world. In each 
instance, we hoped that the war was a war 
to end all wars, but soon found that was 
not true. 

In less than 2 years after the cessation of 
hostilities of World War II, it was my privi- 
lege to travel in Europe with my congres- 
sional committee and, upon my return to the 
United States, I stated publicly on numer- 
ous occassions that the thing which had im- 
pressed me most during my trip was the fact 
that, regardless of the country in Which I 
Traveled—Engiland, Germany, France, Spain, 
Greece, or Turkey—there were unmistakable 
evidences coming from behind the Iron 
Curtain that the rulers of Soviet Russia, our 
ally in World War I. had embarked upon a 
program of world domination and that noth- 
ing short of that. would satisfy them. That 
opinion has been strengthened by subse- 
quent events. : 

Immediately after World War II, Soviet 
Russia began to encroach upon and take 
over country after country by infiltration, 
subterfuge, treachery and subversion. Ro- 
mania, Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
were forced into the Soviet orbit without the 
firing of a single shot. Italy, with an election 
pending, was tottering on the verge of sub- 
mission and had she fallen, it is possible that 
the other European nations, which were still 
weak and suffering from the devastation and 
destruction of World War II might have top- 
pled also like a sack of dominoes. 

At this juncture, on June 5, 1947, General 
George C. Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
made his famous speech at Harvard Univer- 
sity in which he proposed financial aid to any 
European countries “willing to assist in the 
task of recovery”. Shortly thereafter, the so- 
called Marshall plan was inaugurated under 
which our Nation sent some twelve billion 
dollars to the struggling countries of Europe 
during the ensuing 3½ years. This action, 
which was commemorated in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, last month, helped to strengthen the 
resistance of Italy, restore economic health 
to free Europe and halt the march of com- 
munism on that continent. I shall never 
cease to be thankful for the fact that I was 
privileged to have a part in that great enter- 
prise as the patron of the Marshall plan 
appropriation bills and as such to pilot them 
through the Congress. 

With its progress in Europe halted, Soviet 
Russia attempted to show its power and em- 
barrass the free world by a ground blockade 
of the city of Berlin, sectors of which were 
held by the various Allied powers. The United 
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States successfully met this threat by one of 
the greatest feats in history when it air- 
lifted 2,343,315 toms of food and coal into 
the city, a sufficiency to sustain all of the 
Allied sectors. 

Foiled again, and having exhausted their 
efforts to expand in Europe, the Commu- 
nists then resorted to force in Korea. We met 
them there and, after a bitter struggle, suc- 
ceeded in halting their aggressive designs. 

Then the ugly head of aggression was 
raised in Vietnam. Can any sane, reasonable, 
unprejudiced person doubt that this is just 
another step in the Communist conspiracy 
to achieve world domination? 

To preserve freedom in our homeland and 
in the rest of the free world, we have found 
it necessary to send millions of our boys and 
girls far from home to participate in war in 
foreign lands. They have responded to the 
call with patriotic fervor. They have fought 
valiantly, sacrificed courageously, and many 
of them have heroically made the supreme 
sacrifice. It is this noble band of veterans 
that we memoralize today. 

Their performance is in striking contrast 
with that of the hoodlums who parade the 
campuses and streets of our Nation with plac- 
ards protesting the policy of our Govern- 
ment in Vietnam, engage in the defiant, il- 
legal, and contemptible practice of burning 
their draft cards and cowardly attempt to 
escape our borders into Canada. 

The contrast reminds one of the disparity 
between two Americans, one of whom adorns 
the pages of our history, and the other who 
desecrates them. Nathan Hale, who gave his 
life in the service of his country, died a hero 
with the words on his lips: “I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my coun- 
try.“ Benedict Arnold, who betrayed his 
country, died in ignominy and shame in a 
foreign land. 

We pride ourself on the fact that this is a 
free country and we do not want to discour- 
age legitimate criticism of the Government. 
We must learn, however, to distinguish be- 
tween proper criticism and treason, 

There can be no doubt that the demon- 
strations against the Vietnam war Is giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy, prolonging the 
hostilities, and sacrificing thousands of lives 
of patriotic Americans. Only last week North 
Vietnam released three American prisoners, 
which they said was in appreciation of the 
demonstrations of the anti-war group in the 
United States. How long, America, will we 
permit these reasonable antics to continue? 
It the protesters want to right wrongs, why 
don't they protest the occupation of Hun- 
gary, Poland and Czechoslovakia by the Com- 
munists who have occupied those countries 
without reason and suppressed with force 
every effort of their people to regain their 
freedom? Why don't they protest the Iron 
Curtain and the German wall which was 
bult not to stop outside aggressors, but to 
prevent those within the Communist borders 
from escaping the intolerable conditions un- 
der which they are living. Why don't they 
protest the unspeakable atrocities and 
butchery of the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese? Are they themselves so wed to for- 
eign ideologies that they are blind to these 
evils or are they just blatant cowards who 
are trying to escape the responsibility of de- 
fending their country? 

We have joined other free nations in our 
efforts to protect our own freedom, and in 
the process, we have made commitments. 
Vietnam is one of those commitments. We 
may argue the wisdom of the commitment in 
the first place, but we are now engaged in 
war and withdrawal at this point would be 
unthinkable. Thousands of South Vietna- 
mese would be massacred, we would have 
welched on our agreement, and we would lose 
the respect of the entire world, including 
those who are urging us to withdraw. 

As we pause today to honor our veterans, 
let us resolve that their deeds and sacrifices 
will not be forgotten. Our Government has 
been generous in its recognition of their 
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services, and we as individual citizens must 
see to it that their sacrifices are not in vain, 
Let each of us on this occasion re-dedicate 
ourselves to the causes for which they fought 
and pledge to those now fighting our con- 
tinued loyalty and support in their efforts 
to bring about peace with honor. 

As a towering bastion of liberty, may our 
Nation rejoice in the great heritage which 
is ours and stand firm against the forces 
of aggression “lest freedom perish from the 
earth“. 

We must not falter nor become impatient 
nor be afraid, for truly, “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty“. 


Noise Abatement Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Borough of Queens houses two of the 
world’s greatest airports—Kennedy and 
La Guardia. The Borough of Queens has 
over 2 million people. Few areas in the 
world are plagued as much by the rau- 
cous noise caused by jets and other high- 
powered aircraft flying, taking off, and 
landing at these airports. As the years 
go on, and aviation becomes an ever- 
growing means of travel, and with the 
advent of superjets and superpowered 
planes, the noise levels become more and 
more of a threat to the welfare and 
health of not only the millions of people 
in Queens and its environs, but of the 
countless others in other heavily popu- 
lated areas in the country. 

I and my colleagues from Queens and 
surrounding areas of New York have ap- 
peared before the Aviation Subcommit- 
tee to tell the La Guardia and Kennedy 
story and to urge approval of H.R. 3400, 
the bill to establish standards, rules, and 
regulations, concerning levels of accept- 
able aircraft noise, giving the Secretary 
of Transportation the power to enforce 
these regulations. 

All of us have called for speedy action 
on the bill and, in some instances, we 
have asked the committee to broaden 
and strengthen its provisions, particu- 
larly in connection with the basic re- 
search which is necessary to probe 
extensively the causes and cures of air- 
craft noise. 


Our borough president in Queens, the 
able and distinguished Mario J. Cariello, 
has long been in the forefront of the 
effort for effective and meaningful air- 
plane noise abatement legislation. 


Borough President Cariello has sent 
the following telegram to Chairman 
FRIEDEL, chairman of the Aviation Sub- 
committee, and I am bringing it to the 
attention of all our colleagues in view of 
its pertinence to this legislation which 
affects so many of their own constituency 
as well: 

Congressman SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 

Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 

In connection with the hearing before 
your subcommittee starting today, I urge 
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prompt and early passage of HR-3400 as the 
most significant piece of legisiation in the 
Government's noise-abatement program, In 
my opinion it is essential that the Federal 
Government exercise the leadership role in 
noise abatement. This legislation represents 
the first step in making crystal clear that 
the Department of Transportation and the 
Federal Aviation Administration have, by 
Act of Congress, the specific authority and 
responsibility to regulate aircraft noise and 
to make use of the certification process to 
this end, a 

I speak for the two million residents of 
queens in commending you for your states- 
manship in calling for these hearings, and in 
urging that you and your colleagues issue a 
favorable report on this bill, and that you 
call for immediate, repeat immediate, passage 
of this legislation by the Congress, If there 
is any assistance that I can give you in 
achieving this objective, I hope you will not 
hesitate to call upon me. I am forwarding 
copies of this message to the queens con- 
gressional delegation, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation and Chairman Staggers. 

Mario J. CARIELLO, 
Borqugh President, Queens County, N.Y. 


Address by Charles H. Silver, Chairman, 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation 
Dinner, New York City, October 18, 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions we have debated in this 
Chamber the problem of aid to all 
schools, including public and nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools, Hap- 
pily, we took a giant step in resolving 
the vexing church-state problem asso- 
ciated with such legislation when we 
passed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

The problem, however, continues to 
trouble legislators and the people in 
many of our States. Just recently the 
people of New York were confronted with 
this problem, and I would like to bring 
to the attention of the House the per- 
ceptive views on this subject expressed by 
Mr. Charles H. Silver, distinguished for- 
mer president of the New York City 
Board of Education and vice president of 
the Alfred E. Smith Foundation, which 
he delivered at the foundation’s annual 
dinner in New York City recently: 
ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, CHAIRMAN, 

ALFRED E. SMITH MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 

DINNER, OCTOBER 18, 1967 

You must know how delighted and grate- 
ful I am in welcoming you to the high pur- 
pose of this twenty-second Annual Dinner 
honoring the memory of democracy's Happy 
Warrior. 

Again we are met at the crossroads of the 


year. 

Our dals is graced by many distinguished 
citizens who cope with increasingly serious 
problems—men and women who lead us in 
the war against discrimination, unemploy- 
ment, poor housing, illness, poverty and 
ignorance. 

This leadership Is vital to the development 
of our youth. 

Pride in country, respect for law, personal 
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responsibility and loyalty to family and com- 
munity are violently rejected by growing 
numbers of young people. 

What will stem the tide of abnormal be- 
havior and moral decay? 

In the words of His Holiness, Pope Paul: 

“One would say that humanity is incapable 
of saving itself. 

“Where is goodwill? 

“Where is peace? 

“Without the help of God, the great hu- 
manitarlan ideals of Justice, liberty and 
brotherhood remain faint.” 

These phrases of the Holy Father remind 
us that faith, ethics and inspiration are es- 
sential to education. Yet prayer, itself, so 
precious an element in the rearing of a child, 
has been legislated from our schools. 

That is where the unforgivable damage Is 
being done. 

We must establish in the classroom some 
firm expression of the moral and spiritual 
values of the better world we are trying to 
build. 

And if we cannot bulld it in our schools, it 
will never come to be. 

These ideals were eloquentiy expressed by 
our cherished host, that Prince among the 
guardians of the faith, His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Speliman: 

“We must never forget that the United 
States is a country whose religious tradi- 
tion and faith are her granite-like supports 
and the enduring pledge of her strength and 
survival.” 

These were his solemn words, profoundly 
significant in our times, emphasizing the fact 
that no state can prosper without the bless- 
ings of God and no child can be truly edu- 
cated without the knowledge of God. 

It is appropriate that we consider these 
things—particularly because this very day, 
October 18th, has been designated a national 
day of prayer—by proclamation of a man 
who respects the power of prayer, a man for 
whom our own prayers should be lifted in 
his desperate hours of decision, our Presi- 
dent, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The casting out of prayer from the class- 
room makes it more difficult to teach those 
spiritual values fundamental to productive 
citizenship and decent human relations, We 
realize that it is the responsibility of the 
dedicated teacher to inculcate ethical con- 
duct by moral example and to define the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 

We need more teachers who possess the 
art and skill to translate into human terms 
the elementary lesson of doing “unto others 
as you would have them do unto you” and 
loving “thy neighbor as thyself." 

The public schools are taking many steps 
in this direction. But it is because the pa- 
rochial and independent schools have so long 
provided for this need that I have done 
everything in my power to help these schools 
and the children who attend them. 

This is the reason I made by plea before 
Congress—not to enhance the teaching of 
any particular religion—but to expand and 
improve instruction with Federal funds for 
parochial schools. It is the reason I wrote 
every delegate to the State Constitutional 
Convention, urging the repeal of the Blaine 
Amendment. 

And I say here and now—once again— 
that the State must not shirk its nsi- 
bility for the education of every child— 
nor restrict a parent's right to send his sons 
and daughters to any school of his choice. 

The time has come—it Is only a few weeks 
away—for us to discard outworn laws that 
slam the door of full opportunity in the 
face of a million children in our State. 

In our five boroughs there are a half-mil- 
lion pupils at more than 500 non-public 
schools. Since our public schools spend ap- 
proximately a thousand dollars per pupil, this 
means that parochial schools save the City 
at least a half-billion dollars per year. 

If we had to replace them with public 
buildings, it would take another half-billion 
dollars. 
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But even if the parochial schools did not 
lift. this burden of billions ...if they did 
not save a single dollar . . they must still 
enjoy the same benefits of a State Constitu- 
tlon—one which will underwrite our re- 
sponsibility to the parochial school as well 
as the public school—and most of all to our 
children—for it is the child who counts— 
and not the label on his school. 

We do not ask an Astronaut pushing back 
the limitless boundaries of the firmament 
whether he learned fundamental science in 
a public or non-public school, 

We do not screen the early schooling of 
a soldier defending the frontiers of freedom. 

And we are certainly not concerned—at 
Beth Israel or St. Vincent's or any other 
hospital where tireless doctors and research 
technicians labor to cure the ills of hu- 
manity—whether they were first inspired to 
serve mankind while attending a public or 
parochial school. 

I feel sure that all of us are agreed that 
youth is the area of highest priority. This is 
our most precious human resource—where 
our most urgent obligation begins—but it 
does not end there. 

Iam confident that this is the sentiment 
of that noble advocate of enlightenment and 
understanding—our honored Guest to- 
night—America’s voice in the councils of the 
world's great powers, an earnest defender of 
the rights of man, this nation’s Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations—Am- 
bassador Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Let us meeting the approaching hour of de- 
cision with strong resolve. Let us make our 
votes and our voices count, standing together 
to protect the right of every child—to 
strengthen all educational structures every- 
where. 

To tear down no walls except the unholy 
wall of unfounded suspicion and misunder- 
standing. To shatter no standards except the 
false double standard of discrimination 
against the children in our parochial schools. 

The way ahead will not be smooth. The 
road to any of history's Holy Grails has never 
been easy. 

But we will follow it steadfastly—with 
courage—and with the conviction that a 
basic quality of American character is the 
stamina to see things through. 

We will strive for such good causes, for 
the betterment of our country and the 
world, let by men and women of principle 
who do what they deem right even if multi- 
tudes clamor for the wrong—men and 
women who follow their conscience instead 
of their fears. 

We have many here tonight. 

We need many more to prove to the 
world—when the going gets tough—the 
tough get going. 


Farm Prices Alarming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the extent to 
which prices of farm commodities have 
fallen has reached alarming proportions. 
Unless there is'a radical reversal in 
this downward trend, our Nation, par- 
ticularly rural America, is in grave eco- 
nomic danger. 

Unfortuniately, in my opinion, this ad- 
ministration has and is willfully ignor- 
ing the plight of our farmers. 

Wheat prices in particular have suf- 
fered severely the past few years. One 
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aspect of the overall problem which goes 
largely unnoticed is the proposed Inter- 
national Grains Arrangement. The rami- 
fications of the proposed arrangement 
are the subject of a penetrating edl- 
torial, “Following Agriculture's Ex- 
ample,” which appeared in the No- 
vember 7, 1967, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. The editorial is based in part on 
a speech by Mr. Richard J. Goodman, an 
expert economist of Cook & Co., inter- 
national cotton and grain exporters. 
I place the article in the Recor at this 
point: \ 
FOLLOWING AGRICULTURE'S EXAMPLE 


Administration officials are trying, almost 
desperately, to head off a push by a number 
of industries for a wide-ranging system of 
import quotas, So far, however, they're 
passing up one powerful counterargument. 

The Federal men might note that agricul- 
ture already has gone far down the road that 
the steel, textile, oll and other industries 
propose to follow. Then they might ask the 
protectionists, Do you really want the 
agonies of world agriculture?” 

Those troubles were described in a re- 
cent speech by Richard J. Goodman, vice 
president of Cook & Co., a U.S. grain-export 
firm. On the pretense of dividing the in- 
ternational market fairly among themselves, 
most of the world’s major nations are de- 
liberately wasting their resources. 

The situation was, in one large respect, 
substantially worsened by the trade negotia- 
tion that ended this year in Geneva. Origi- 
nally the talks were supposed to liberalize 
trade not only in industrial products but 
in farm goods as well; the way it turned out, 
the principal agricultural upshot was a pro- 
posed new world wheat agreement—the 
antithesis of liberalization. 

Far from freeing farm markets, the agree- 
ment, as Mr. Goodman says, is an experiment 
in international wheat collusion. Its com- 
plex terms try both to divvy up the world’s 
wheat business and to set minimum and 
maximum prices for the countries involved. 

That result, of course, was no great sur- 
prise. The U.S. and other nations long ago 
decided that their farm producers should 
be protected from the rigors of competition; 
Accordingly all sorts of quotas and other 
barriers have been set up to keep foreign 
producers from intruding unduly into the 
various domestic markets, 

The restrictions have been rationalized in 
various ways, all of them reminiscent of the 
pleas now being advanced by one quota- 
eager industry or another. Import curbs are 
needed, one argument goes, to protect do- 
mestic sources of supply in case of war. An- 
other line of reasoning is that the restric- 
tions preserve domestic jobs. Still another is 
that it’s only fair to deny foreigners access 
to the domestic market if they deny domes- 
tic producers access to them. 

Some of the rationalizations naturally 
contain elements of truth. Even so, it’s well 
to ask whether the advantages purchased 
with farm market controls have actually 
been worth the price. 

In the proposed wheat agreement, for ex- 
ample, the minimum export price for US. 
wheat was set a good deal higher than it had 
been under the old wheat pact. At the time 
there was concern about a world wheat 
shortage, so the planners decided production 
needed the spur of a higher price. 

As often happens, the planners misguessed 
the market. The outlook now is that the US. 
domestic wheat price in the current market- 
ing year will fall well below the minimum 
export price. To comply with the agreement, 
slated to take effect next July, the U.S. thus 
will either have to sharply curtail wheat out- 
put—raising the domestic price—or levy 
some kind of export tax to boost the price 
to be charged foreigners. 

One way or the other, consumers some- 
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where will be penalized by higher-than-nec- 
essary prices. The arbitrarily high world ex- 
port price, moreover, will push many coun- 
tries into uneconomic increases in domestic 
wheat production, limiting the demand for 
U.S. wheat. The consequences, then, will be 
burdens for consumers, distortion of mar- 
kets, a widespread squandering of resources. 

If it be objected that the steel, textile and 
other industries propose no such messy setup, 
we would contend it is only a matter of 
degree. Once an industry acquires official 
protection it has little incentive to get rid 
of it; its usual desire is for more, Strong 
political pressures build up for the system's 
enlargement, And just how long a step is it 
from controlling the quantities of goods that 
flow in foreign trade to controlling, or try- 
ing to control, their prices? 

As we've sald before, we sympathize with 
industries troubled by foreign competition. 
If those troubles are in fact great enough 
to dictate Government help, consideration 
might be given to direct, above-the-board 
cash subsidies, which at least might stand 
less chance of achieving permanence. 

We doubt that the companies in question 
need such aid, but it would be better than 
pushing the nation’s major industries down 
the dreary, protectionist road now trod by 
agriculture. 


Hospital Benefactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Evening Times of West Memphis, Ark., 
on November 10, 1967, carried a splendid 
editorial with respect to the contribu- 
tions of individuals to community proj- 
ects that should serve to remind us all 
that long before the Federal Govern- 
ment entered many areas of Federal sup- 
port, our good people were busy in de- 
veloping their own programs and 
projects. 

In Crittenden County, Ark., Hugh M. 
Brinkley is such a man. A farmer and 
civic leader, Hugh Brinkley took the 
lead in the project to build a community 
hospital. He led the campaign to ob- 
tain the local bond issue to finance the 
medical facility and served as the first 
chairman of the board of directors. He 
never ran out of time or enthusiasm for 
the effort needed to build and maintain 
the best hospital facility possible. 

And with his time, his effort, and his 
ability, he put huge sums of his own per- 
sonal funds into the program. And his 
sister, the late Mable Brinkley Smithers, 
joined in this effort. The Brinkley- 
Smithers Wing of the Crittenden County 
Hospital recognizes the abiding support 
and concern of this brother-sister team 
of good Samaritans. And now the son of 
Mable Smithers, R. Brinkley Smithers, 
continues the work of his mother, 

But the Times article tells the story 
more completely, and it is a pleasure to 
place in the Recorp this tribute to these 
splendid Americans, as follows: 

HOSPITAL BENEFACTORS 

Crittenden Memorial Hospital and those It 
serves Owe much gratitude to many people, 
but two names stand out whenever the his- 
tory of this fine institution is discussed. One 
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is that of Hugh M. Brinkley, humanitarian, 
and philanthropist. 

Mr. Brinkley and members of his family 
have gained a synonymity with Crittenden 
Memorial Hospital by virtue of their un- 
stinting moral and financial support. 

Mr. Brinkley worked to obtain passage of 
the bond issue that was necessary to build 
the hospital. He was chairman of the hospi- 
tal's Board of Governors at the outset and 
has continued in that position to this day, 

Although the contributions of Mr, and Mrs. 
Brinkley have totaled more than $68,000 in 
the past 16 years, others closest to the hospl- 
tal realize it is the deep concern of such 
people for the welfare of others that con- 
tains the true example of the unselfish spirit. 
- The second part of the name of Brinkley- 
Smithers Wing at Crittenden Memorial Hos- 
pital has traveled a long distance to appear 
on the memorial plaque there. But the dis- 
tance from West Memphis to New York City 
has in no way diminished the results of the 
interest. of the Christopher D. Smithers 
family in the medical institution. 

For the hospital, the Smithers family has 
been a collective friend and benefactor of 
long standing. The late Mrs. Mable Brinkley 
Smithers, sister of Mr. Brinkley, made the 
first In a continuing series of annual dona- 
tions to Crittenden Memorial in 1950. Finan- 
cial assistance has continued to come from 
that segment of the Brinkley-connected fam- 
ily since that time. 

At the time of Mrs, Smithers’ death in 1957, 
the Christopher D. Smithers Foundation was 
established and has contributed regularly to 
the support of the hospital. Other donations 
have been received from the Smithers’ son, 
R. Brinkley Smithers, to bring the Smithers’ 
total contributions to more than $67,500. The 
senior Mr. Smithers was at one time chair- 
man of the Board of International Business 
Machines. 

Early this year, R. Brinkley Smithers pre- 
sented Crittenden Memorial with 20 shares of 
his personal stock in IBM, accounting for a 
total of $9,153.81 in the one transaction, That 
donation, coupled with contributions from 
Mr. Brinkley, was used to develop the new 
cardiac intensive care unit at CMH. 

Plan to attend the open house at the hos- 
pital Sunday and see the many improvements 
which have ben made there. And when you 
see Mr. Brinkley among those present, be sure 
to say “thank you.” 


He’s Still Trying To Understand Nature 
of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
war in Vietnam is producing a new crop 
of heroes, whose valor and courage 
equals that of other heroes of other con- 
flicts in which Americans have been 
engaged. 

Recently I had occasion to read about 
another hero of Vietnam, a 21-year-old 
helicopter pilot, who does not consider 
himself heroic, but only one who was 
doing his job in Southeast Asia. 

I would like to call attention to an 
interview published in my hometown 
paper, the Greensboro Record. Writer 
Barbara Ross drew from this young man, 
WO Fred Startz, some of his opinions of 
the war being waged in Vietnam, and I 
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think his responses are worth reprinting. 
The article follows: 
VrernaM Pror: He’s STL Trying To 
UNDERSTAND NATURE OF WAR 
(By Barbara Ross) 

What does a guy do when he survives 
Vietnam and comes home to such questions 
as What's it really like?” . . How does it 
make you feel?” .. Would you go back?“ 

Fred Startz, Grimsley graduate and medal- 
winning warrant officer in the Army, is still 
trying to understand the impact of his year 
in that controversial destination of many. 

“It had its effect,” he said thoughtfully 
during an interview at his home, 511 May- 
flower Drive, as he prepared to leave for New 
York and a new assignment in Germany, 

Vietnam gave Startz a lifetime of thrills 
and chills. 

But if you expect the 21-year-old hell- 
copter pilot to tell you how it felt as he 
hovered over the dense Vietnam terrain wait- 
ing to find the dustoff“ (wounded soldier 
to be evacuated), it might be a long wait. 

Startz does not volunteer information. 
I'm just like lots of other guys over there," 
he explains. “What’s so special about me?” 

But a news story in a military newspaper 


describes his “impossible” rescue of & dust- ~ 


off by turning his chopper upsidedown and 
mowing off the tops of the brush to clear the 
view. 

“Vietnam was just like I had heard,” Startz 
sald. It is hours of boredom interrupted by 
moments of stark terror.” : 

The interruptions of such large scale oper- 
ations as “Attleboro, Cedar Falls, Gadsden 
and Junction City” or any other of Startz’s 
total of 2,000 search, supply or rescue mis- 
sions in 11 months proved his worth. 

The results are the Distinguished Flying 
Cross (Startz was the first in the 196th 
Light Infantry Brigade to receive it in Viet- 
nam), the bronze star medal, the air medal 
with V device and 31 oak leaf clusters. 

When he left Vietnam in August, no other 
pilot in his brigade has logged more than 
Startz’s total of 1,100 flying hours in 11 
months. His reaction to this, “That probably 
isn't true now.“ 

Startz does not volunteer information or 
opinions. Call it modesty, a distaste for so 
much he has heard or read about the war 
or maybe just a reluctance to speak as an 
authority until he is completely aware of 
what kind of person he is as a result. 

But the opinions are forming in his mind. 

“Vietnam? . I haven't had so much 
fun since I broke both legs in a skiing acci- 
dent 

“I didn't give them (the wounded) trans- 
fusions. I didn't save lives, except for getting 
them medical attention... 

“The morale over there is exceptionally 
high, it’s amazing. Maybe it’s the generation 
or the times. A majority of the guys there 
are 25 and under. They adjust to the 
war...” 

As for “peaceniks,” Startz is not as con- 
cerned about them as “hearing somebody in 
a position to do something about Vietnam 
be a dissenter." 

“The congressman or official in Washington 
who dissents . . . that bothers me. There are 
people who are affecting our policy, not John 
Doe or Sally Jones marching around the post 
office,” he explains. “But for a person who 
really feels what he's got to do, all I can say 
is it's alright with me, knock yourself out.“ 

The citation presented to Startz along with 
the Distinguished Flying Cross commends 
him for “outstanding skill and courage” dur- 
ing a medical evacuation mission from “an 
extremely difficult landing zone,” rescuing 
two men and bringing in badly needed am- 
munition and demolitions. 

This misison was followed by repeated trips 
to another area under fire where he “effected 
the evacuation of six additional U.S. casual- 
ties,” the citation continues. 
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The bronze star medal and citation pre- 
sented by his brigade the day before he left 
Vietnam represented his total effort during 
the year. 

According to the citation, Startz “resup- 
plied combat units and evacuated countless 
wounded soldiers under fire saving many lives 
through immediate delivery to medical fa- 
cilities . . (he) inspired his comrades to 
optimum performance and gained their last- 
ing admiration and respect.” 

Startz considers himself no hero, just one 
among 500,000. 


Forest Insect and Disease Research Lab- 
oratory Dedicated at Hamden, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, October 23, 1967, I participated in 
the dedication and official opening of a 
new Forest Insect and Disease Research 
Laboratory at Hamden, Conn. This Lab- 
oratory is operated by the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Forest Serv- 
ice, U.S, Department of Agriculture. It 
is an excellent three-story building lo- 
cated on an attractive site in the out- 
skirts of Hamden. The building contains 
23 offices for scientists and supporting 
personnel with space for a total of 45 
employees. It also contains 11 labora- 
tories specifically designed for forest in- 
sect and disease control research, and 
electron microscope, a library, a confer- 
ence room, and several special service 
facilities needed for research. Much of 
the necessary scientific equipment still 
must be provided, for example, growth 
and environmental chambers, before the 
new facility becomes fully functional. 

The new laboratory is dedicated to 
finding better ways of controlling and 
eliminating serious pests of our forests 
and trees. Protection from destructive 
agents is necessary for mankind to ob- 
tain the full benefits of all forest re- 
sources. The specific mission of scientists 
at the Hamden Laboratory is to develop 
biologically sound, practical forest insect 
and disease control system for New Eng- 
land that yield the minimum of ill side 
effects. 

The Hamden Laboratory and the re- 
search program there is a fine invest- 
ment of Federal funds that will, I am 
confident, pay handsome returns to the 
public. This work has my complete sup- 
port and merits the full support of the 
Congress. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp my printed remarks at the 
dedication: 

REMARKS OF HON. Rosert N. GIAtmo aT DED- 
ICATION OF THE New Forest INSECT AND 
DISEASE RESEARCH LABORATORY, NORTH- 
EASTERN FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION, HAM- 
DEN, CONN., OCTOBER 23, 1967 
As a part of its national forestry effort, 

the Forest Service operates a forest insect 

and disease research program at Hamden, 

Connecticut. Scientists at this location have 

and are continuing to develop biologically 
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sound, practical methods for controlling 
serious pests of forests and trees in Con- 
necticut as well as in the other New England 
states, 

Currently, the Forest Service staff at Ham- 
den consists of 16 scientists and 18 others 
who provide administrative support services. 
Approximately $425,000 of Forest Service ap- 
propfiations are used annually to support 
this staff and program. 

A new laboratory-office complex, author- 
ized by the Congress, has just been com- 
leted at Hamden for the staff and program 
which was formerly located in temporary 
quarters at West Haven. This new facility 
contains modern scientific laboratories and 
instruments, for example an electron micro- 
scope, required for intensive forest insect 
and disease research, 

So, the basic elements—a competent staff 
and a modern laboratory—for a comprehen- 
sive program of research are available. To 
be most effective these basic elements should 
be strengthened promptly. 

During 1966, the Secretary of Agriculture 
approved and submitted to the Congress 
“A National Program of Research for Agri- 
culfure.” This new, national plan includes 
forestry research and provides for an annual 
$1,000,000 forest insect and disease research 
program at Hamden as well as for expansion 
of the research facilities at the location. 
Thus, an increase of $575,000 over program 
funds now available would be required to 
meet the planned level at Hamden. For max- 
imum efficiency the necessary increased 
funding should be made in two stages: (a) 
$350,000 as soon as the federal budget situa- 
tion permits; and (b) $225,000 within 2 years 
following the first increase. 

The first increase, $350,000, would be used 
as follows: 


Equip, operate, and maintain the 
new Laboratory....-..-.......- 
Strengthen scientific and support- 
ing staff for_ insect research, 
with emphasis on hard wood in- 
sect control methods 
Strengthen scientific and support- 
ing staff for disease research, 
with emphasis on hardwood dis- 
ease control methods 


$100, 000 


150, 000 


gram and provide adequate research facil- 
ities involves: 

1. Construction of a greenhouse complex. 
A location for the structure has been selected 
near the Forest Service Laboratory at Ham- 
den. The land is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and utilities have been stubbed in 
at the construction site. Existing architec- 
tural and engineering plans can be adapted 
to this structure. 

At current prices, construction costs are 
estimated to be $250,000. 

2. Addition of a fourth story to the Ham- 
den Laboratory to provide the offices and 
research laboratories needed for the planned 
program level described above. This expan- 
sion can be made without further additions 
to the present laboratory building. 

Construction costs for the addition are 
estimated to be $250,000. 

The greenhouse should be constructed as 
soon as funds can be provided. Addition of 
the fourth floor to the laboratory should be 
made concurrent with the first expansion of 
the research program as outlined above. 

As has been the practice in the past, the 
expanded research programs would be con- 
ducted in close cooperation with Yale Uni- 
versity, the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the Connecticut State Forester, 
and other interested groups in the state and 
region. 

Much of the research at Hamden is directed 
to the development of non-chemical control 
systems for forest pests. These lines of attack 


‘gypsy and browntall moths; 
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will be followed 
strengthened. 

Continued reliance on direct suppression 
of insect infestations by chemicals alone can- 
not be tolerated and seems unnecessary. 
Some alternative biotic control methods have 
already resulted from research and still 
others appear possible. These methods can be 
more efficient biologically, more advantageous 
economically, and safer to man and wildlife 
(including fish) than chemical methods now 
used generally. Biotic controls may not re- 
place chemicals entirely but the two ap- 
proaches can and should be integrated into 
effective and sound systems. 

Possible biotic control methods encom- 
pass the following: (1) insect parasites and 
predators; (2) microbial agents—viruses, 
bacteria, fungi, and protozoa; (3) steriliza- 
tion and release of male insects into infested 
areas; (4) identifying, selecting and breeding 
strains of trees resistant to pest attack and 
injury. 

Research has already shown tangible re- 
sults with each of these approaches and prac- 
tical applications with a high probability of 
success have been developed. For xample: 
(1) parasites and predators imported from 
Europe have become established in New Eng- 
land and. play a vital role in controlling the 
(2) a preda- 
ceous beetle was recently imported from Eu- 
rope and released in various parts of the na- 
tion, including the Northeast, for control of 
the balsam woolly aphid; (3) specific viruses 
have been found, propagated and applied for 
control of the European spruce sawfly, four 
pine sawflies, and the Great Basin tent cater- 
pillar; and (4) tree strains resistant to rusts, 
gall aphids and other pests have been found 
and are being propagated. These few exam- 
ples clearly illustrate that scientists, if ade- 
quately financed and equipped, can discover 
new, natural ways of controlling forest pests 
that have a minimum of Ul side effects. 

Northeastern United States has about 71,- 
000,000 acres of hardwood forests. These for- 
ests contain large volumes of some of our 
most valuable hardwoods. For example, essen- 
tially all of the black cherry, 80 percent of the 
yellow birch, 65 percent of the sugar maple, 
73 percent of the beech, and 33 percent of the 
ash timber resources of our nation are found 
in these forests. These species along with 
several other hardwoods supply large volumes 
of raw materials for many wood-using indus- 
tries located in the Northeast and other parts 
of the nation. Such industries, ranging from 
pulpwood plants to furniture factories, pro- 
vide employment opportunities, markets for 
timber and other economic benefits to many 
communities. 

At the same time the northeastern hard- 
wood forests of Connecticut and elsewhere 
in New England are highly prized for their 
other resources such as recreation, water, 
wildlife, and beautification of the landscape. 
So, forests make substantial contributions to 
the economic and social well being of the 
region as well as the nation. Current trends 
in uses of these multiple hardwood forest ro- 
sources clearly indicate that demands upon 
them will climb steadily in the years ahead. 

Insects and diseases have and are con- 
tinuing to reduce sharply the capacity of 
northeastern forests to meet even the present 
demands upon them. Defoliating insects, 
trunk borers, cankers, stains, rots, and other 
pests have rendered worthless and even 
killed large volumes of otherwise valuable 
timber. Tree pests also have made unsightly 
large areas of forest land and, often, made 
them unsuitable for recreational uses. 
Furthermore, they take a heavy toll of trees 
in our cities. For example, the Dutch Elm 
disease has killed practically all American 
elm in many cities of eastern United States. 

Protection against such destructive agents 
is necessary to obtain the full range of bene- 
fits from the forest resources of Connecti- 
cut and other New England states. The 
Forest Service research program at Hamden 


when the program is 
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is directed toward developing sound, practi- 


realization of production 
England's forests. 


A Chance To Earn, a Chance To 
Teach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most unfortunate facts about the war on 
poverty is that while virtually every pro- 
gram failure or fault gets the most wide- 
spread attention, very few of the pro- 
gram’s countless achievements receive 
the publicity they so richly deserve. I 
am, therefore, delighted whenever a fav- 
orable account of antipoverty activity ap- 
pears in the press. Just such a report ap- 
peared in a New York Times article of 
November 10 entitled, “A Chance To 
Earn, a Chance To Teach.” 

Mr. Spéaker, this article, by Judy 
Klemesrud, describes a highly effective 
and successful day care program in New 
York City called “Operation Living 
Room.” This program, as Miss Klemes- 
rud points out, “provides day care in the 
homes of welfare mothers for the chil- 
dren of other welfare mothers who want 
to go to work.” As a result, all involved 
are positively benefitted, and a road to 
economic opportunity is opened. 

I think this heartening story deserves 
the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues, and with permission, I insert it 
at this point in the RECORD: 

A CHANCE To Earn, A CHANCE To TEACH 

(By Judy Klemesrud) 

Where is thumbkin, here is thumbkin, 
here I am, here I am. 

The singers were 5 pre-school Negro 
children whom Mrs. Susanna Smith was 
teaching to tell their fingers apart. They sat 
around a tiny table in Mrs. Smith’s apart- 
ment in a Brooklyn public housing project, 
raising and lowering their fingers until they 
had sung their way through “thumbkin,” 

“pointer,” “tall man,” “ring man“ and 
“pinkie.” 

Then Mookie the cat strolled in, and learn- 
ing was momentarily disrupted as the chil- 
dren took turns petting him. 

Mrs. Smith, a 45-year-old welfare recipient 
with two grown children, is not a certified 
school teacher. She couldn't be, with her 
eighth-grade education. She's what is known 
as a “provider” in a new program for New 
York City welfare mothers dubbed “Opera- 
tion Living Room.“ 

The program, funded with a one-year $3.5- 
million grant from the Federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, provides day care in the 
homes of welfare mothers for the children of 
other welfare mothers who want to go to 
work. 

It is thought to be the first program of its 
kind in the nation. Similar OEO projects 
have been criticized in the past because the 
administrators are said to have wound up 
with more of the benefits than the poor, and 
stave Ae DA PATEE AE T rea Fel 
ong- 


Here is how it works in Mrs. Smith's home: 
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Every weekday morning around 8 AM., Mrs. 
Betty Dunn gathers up her three youngest 
children, Anthony, 5, Michael, 4, and Kath- 
erine Ann, 2, and takes them across the hall 
to Mrs. Smith’s neat, two-bedroom apart- 
ment at 177 Sands Street in Brooklyn's Fort 
Greeno area. 

The two older Dunn children, Rosalyn, 9, 
and Larry, 8, join them as soon as they get 
out of school, Mrs. Dunn picks up her family 
around 6 P.M., when she returns from her 
new job as a $73-a-week long distance tele- 
phone operator. 

“It's just a wonderful thing,” said Mrs. 
Dunn, 24, who is separated from her husband 
and was on welfare for a year before she 
enrolled in New York Telephone's job train- 
ing program. “I hope it lasts. A lot of welfare 
women who want to work can't because 
they can’t afford to pay someone to stay 
with their kids.” 

MOTHERS ARE TRAINED 


On the surface, the program sounds like a 
glorified baby-sitting service. But it is ap- 
parently more than that. The providers are 
trained to teach their charges such things 
as reciting the alphabet, writing their names 
and drawing pictures. 

“You have to work hard to squeeze every- 
thing in between the snacks, lunches, naps 
and playing in the park,” said Mrs, Smith, 
who is unable to hold a regular job because 
of a back injury. 

“You know.“ she added softly, “I've always 
dreamed about being a second grade 
teacher.” 

For her services, Mrs. Smith is paid $75 per 
child per month, plus an additional $15 per 
child per month for lunches and snacks. 
She is allowed to keep the first $155 in 
monthly earnings with no reduction in her 
regular welfare allotment of $130 a month. 

The mother who like Mrs, Dunn takes a 
job is not cut off welfare immediately. (“The 
Tear of this has been one of the biggest draw- 
backs of the program,” said Bobbi Hollon, 
the program’s Brooklyn field coordinator.) 
Instead, she is allowed to keep the first $85 
of her monthly earnings, plus 30 per cent of 
the remainder. Her Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren payments continue until her income 
rises above $4,900, the cutoff point. 

The program, officially titled Head Start 
Family Day Care Career Project, began in 
early October under the auspices of the city's 
Human Resources Administration. It is now 
pce ees in every borough except Rich- 
mond. 

So far, about 100 welfare children are be- 
ing cared for in 40 homes while 50 mothers 
are at jobs or training programs, No 
more than five children are assigned to a 
home. 

GOAL BY SPRING 

Jerome Sampson, director of the program, 
said the H.R.A.’s goal was to enroll 1,600 
children in the program by spring. He said 
that based on the $3,000 figure needed to 
support one family on welfare in New York 
City, the program could eventually result in 
an annual saving of $2.5-million for the city 
as the mothers work themselves off the wel- 
fare rolls. . 

Mr. Sampson estimated there were about 
100,000 welfare mothers in New York City 
who are able to go to work but don’t be- 
cause they have no place to leave their 
children. 


“Finally I feel like I'm doing something 
to support myself, instead of just waiting on 
them [welfare caseworkers]," said Mrs. 
Evelyn Taylor, 46, who gives day care to four 
children in her apartment in the Walt Whit- 
man housing project in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Taylor, who has two school-age chil- 
dren, said she used to sit around all day with 
nothing to do before she joined “Operation 
Living Room.” 

“Frankly, I think I do a pretty good job,” 
she said, “The kids don't leave here at night 
without kissing me.” 
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Why L. B. J. Cannot Let Up the 
Bombing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, amidst 
the protests, statements, counterstate- 
ments, and countercharges we hear these 
days, it is with pleasure that I bring to 
your attention an article by Mr. Philip 
Goodhart, a British MP, who has just 
completed his second visit to Vietnam. 
In his report, Mr. Goodhart states: 

The statistics certainly do not support the 
argument that there is a stalemate in Viet- 
nam, and I found no suggestion of stale- 
mate on the ground. 


Mr. Goodhart also writes that “there 
is ample evidence that the Hanoi politi- 
cal bureau is pinning its faith on a crum- 
bling American resolution.” 

I include an article entitled, “Why 
L. B. J. Cannot Let Up the Bombing,” 
published in the October 30, 1967, Lon- 
don Evening Standard, in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Why L. B. J. Cannot Ler Ur THE BOMBING 

“This map has been drawn by a computer,” 
said Ambassador Robert Komer with a proud 
smile, as he unfolded a map of South Viet- 
nam's 12,000 hamlets. From this we can 
see where we are.” The map was covered with 
a rash of red and blue squiggles that might 
have been applied by Picasso, The red squig- 
gles were Vietcong villages. The blue squig- 
gles were friendly hamlets. 

Six months ago Bob Kromer left his desk 
in the White House to come to Saigon as 
the senior American responsible for bringing 
a degree of order into the multitude of 
American civilian assistance programs in 
South Vietnam. Since then he has won an 
enviable reputation as a dynamic operator, 
but energy in the centre can produce a crush- 
ing burden of staff work in the field. 

INFORMATION 

Tens of thousands of hours of manhours 
had gone into collecting the information 
that produced the computer map I was look- 
ing at. “I have spent 65 percent of my time 
on American staff work and only five per- 
cent teaching the Vietnamese how to do 
things—which is what I was supposed to do,” 
one American operational Maison officer said 
to me at the end of his 12-month tour with 
the Vietnamese provincial forces. 

The preoccupation with staff work and 
figures and statistics is easy to understand. 
ša earlier wars the American public has been 
able to follow the tide of battle without diffi- 
culty. The loss of Uves and the financial cost 
of the conflict could be measured against 
recognizable results on the ground. 

In June 1944 any sane American could ap- 
preciate that the invasion of the Continent 
was a significant milestone on the road to 
victory. Even in Korea, definite battles pro- 
duced definite results. 

But in Saigon there are only statistics to 
balance against the daily cost of 20 American 
lives and 100 million dollars—and statistics 
about infiltration rates or weapon losses or 
Vietcong desertions mean little enough to 
American voters. 

The figures themselves generally support 
the restrained optimism of General West- 
moreland, Ambassador Komer and other 
senior Americans. In 1965, when I first visited 
South Vietnam, 800 government officials of 
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all sorts, including hamlet chiefs and teach- 
ers, had been assassinated in the first eight 
months of the year, 

Obviously no pacification programme, how- 
ever brilliantly planned, can possibly suc- 
ceed if the officials concerned are so vulner- 
able. During the first eight months of 1967, 
160 Government officials were murdered. 
This is hardly an acceptable figure, but it 
does suggest that there has been a vast im- 
provement in the last two years. 

The statistics certainly do not support the 
argument that there is a stalemate in Viet- 
nam, and I found no suggestion of stalemate 
on the ground. I have just spent a week in 
the strategic province of Binh Dinh, which 
is bigger than Yorkshire and has a popula- 
tion of almost 1,000,000. It was the main 
source of rice for the North Vietnamese forces 
in Central Vietnam, and much of the 
province had been under Communist con- 
trol for almost 20 years, 

At the beginning of 1967 the Vietcong could 
still claim control of 75 per cent of the 
population. The number of votes cast in the 
September election does provide confirma- 
tion of the American claim that the Viet- 
cong now control less than one-third of the 
inhabitants. 4 

Within the province there are 9000 North 
Vietnamese regular soldiers, backed by 12,000 
local Vietcong. Because of the effectiveness 
of the bombing of the supply lines, about 
two-thirds of the local Vietcong have no 
weapons. 3 

This force is faced by 75,000 American, 
Korean and Vietnamese soldiers, ranging in 
quality from the mighty American First Air 
Cavalry Division to independent companies 
of the Vietnamese Popular Force, the local 
militia, who come at the bottom of the scale 
for pay, equipment, and leadership, 

The provincial capital of Qui Nhon is now 
a thriving port, handling up to 10,000 tons 
of military stores every day. The main routes 
out of the city seem to carry almost as much 
traffic as the M.4. 

“What would happen if you were to take 
5000 American troops out of this province?” 
I asked Ben Wood, the senior American 
provincial advisor, who gives calm, intelligent 
direction to the energies of a first-rate Amer- 
ican team. We were sitting in a district head- 
quarters at Binh Khe, and our conversation 
was interrupted by a distant burst of firing. 


ATTACK 


A village that we have driven to that af- 
ternoon reported an attack by two companies 
of Vietcong. Minutes later an explosion down 
the road and more bursts of rifle fire were 
identified as an attack on the pipeline that 
carries fuel up to the Air Cavalary base cam 
at An Khe. : 

A lull in the firing was followed by a Viet- 
cong attack on a Popular Force platoon post 
two miles up the road. Two militia men were 
killed and five were wounded. 

“Maybe you've got your answer about what 
would happen if we pulled out 5000 men 
now,” said Ben Wood as we threaded our 
way through the stream of traffic on our 
way back to Qui Nhon. “But it’s also true 
that the really high-powered units like the 
First Air Cavalary have virtually run out of 
worthwhile targets here.” 

Back at Provincial Headquarters, reports 
were coming in of more Vietcong activity 
during the night. Two companies of Viet- 
cong had attacked a Popular Force platoon 
position near Highway 1. In fact, the platoon 
had been reinforced by a company of Regu- 
lar Vietnamese soldiers. 

The attack was poorly planned and poorly 
executed, The result was a catastrophe for 
the Vietcong. 

No American troops were involved, but 
within five minutes of the first attack Amer- 
ican aircraft had illuminated the area with 
flares. Within ten minutes American heli- 
copters and “spooky” gunships had raked the 


attack positions with rockets and 0.50 calibre 


bullets, 
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Why had the Vietcong chosen to attack 
a hard target, when American trucks were 
rolling through the district night and day 
with minimal protection? Part of the answer 
lies in the lack of intelligence and the lack 
of adequate offensive training that is in- 
creasingly evident among Vietcong com- 
manders. Part of the answer is ideological. 

OVERWHELM 


According to Mao Tse-tung's teaching, 
guerrilla forces should combine into large 
units in order to overwhelm the regular 
forces of the opposition, as a prelude to final 
victory. This redeployment is known as 
Phase 3 and the Vietcong leaders had con- 
centrated thelr forces for Phase 3 shortly 
before the American buildup began. 

In living up to Mao's definition of Phase 3, 
the Vietcong units have been too rigidly 
organised and they have sought too many 
direct confrontations with allied military 
units. 

At last it seems that the Vietcong are 
about to return to Phase 2, of limited guer- 

-rilla fighting. But even this transition will 
not be an easy one. 

The North Vietnamese forces in South 
Vietnam are not trained or organised for 
guerrilla fighting. There are doubts about 
their ability to reorganise in the field. while 
the defection rate among Vietcong forces 
could shoot up still higher—since the be- 
ginning of 1967 more than 10 per cent of 
the Vietcong in Binh Dinh province have 
surrendered. 

There is little likelihood, however, that 
the Vietcong will melt away before the 
American Presidential election in November, 
1968, Last week the North Vietnamese Prime 
Minister, Pham Van Dong, publicly thanked 
the leaders of the American protest move- 
ment for their activity, and there is ample 
evidence that the Hanoi political bureau is 
pinning its faith on a crumbling of American 
resolution. 

The American forces in the field know this 
as well as the Vietcong. After the broadcast 
of one recent poll that showed Bobby Ken- 
nedy leading President Johnson in popular- 
ity, I watched two American liaison officers 
spit on the ground in anger. They realise 
that the Vietcong's will to kill is strength- 
ened by the belief that the Americans may 
eventually just give up. 

Paradoxically, a mounting tide of criti- 
cism of the war also strengthens the hand 
of those Americans who wish to intensify the 
war. Rightly or wrongly, President Johnson 
is being advised that the bombing of the 
North Is now doing real damage to the whole 
structure of the Vietnamese state. 

Rightly or wrongly, he is being advised 
that lengthy bombing pause could increase 
the flow of supplies to the South ten-fold, 
with a four-fold increase in American 
casualties. 

President Johnson knows perfectly well 
that if he relaxes the pressure he will get 
scant thanks from the protesters, who could 
well be encouraged to redouble their efforts. 
If American public opinion really is going to 
erode, the hawks argue then it is essential 
to get quick results even if the military 
evidence calls for steady pressure rather than 
frenzied efforts, 

PRESSURE 


A real build-up of pressure now will, at 
the worst, give the President scope for pop- 
ular reductions in the size of the American 
forces during the election campaign, At the 
best, increased pressure could bring Hanoi 
to its knees—particularly if it becomes plain 
that the Republicans will nominate a can- 
didate who supports the war. 

It is just one of many contradictions in 
the Vietnamese situation that at this mo- 
ment protests against the war actually re- 
inforce the will to kill of both the Vietcong 
and the American administration. ; 
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Landmark Case for Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr, RARICK. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
Judge Skelly Wright's. erratic court 
decision destroying parent’s control over 
the Washington, D.C., schools must be 
an important milestone in the Red blue- 
print. = 

Otherwise they would not waste their 
funds on having the case pushed by their 
No. 1 hotshot attorney, muckster William 
Kunstler, whose reputation and agita- 
tions are internationally known. 

Kunstler is not a mere attorney—he is 
a revolutionary. Now there should be 
little speculation as to who wrote the 
judge’s decision against little children. 
Kunstler is an important cog in the Red 
wheel—if he does not have a peg to hang 
his hat on he whimpers and his friends 
in Washington give him a readymade 
law for him to hide behind. 

Kunstler, Kunstler & Kinoy—the left- 
wing KKK are not just attorneys, but 
specialists in using legal argument to 
destroy the law. And Judge Wright—af- 
fectionately remembered by his Louisi- 
ana subjects as “Ole Smelly”—allowed 
himself and his court to be exploited by 
this mob. 

I include the stories from the Novem- 
ber 15 Evening Star and Post, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., following my remarks: 
[From the Washington Post, Nov. 15, 1967] 
Hansen, OTHERS Oren Ficut To APPEAL 

WRIGHT'S DECREE 
(By Ellen Hoffman) 

Carl F. Hansen, former Washington school 
superintendent, went to court yesterday to 
fight for the right to appeal Judge J. Skelly 
Wright's school decision. 

Hansen's motion for an appeal was one 
of three argued before the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, Carl Smuck, a School Board mem- 
ber, and a group of parents also submitted 
appeal requests. 

The Wright decision abolished the track 
system and ordered the schools to bus young- 
sters from crowded buildings to schools that 
were under capacity. 

The issue before the Court was whether 


‘these persons have legal standing for an 


appeal. The arguments were presented by 
Thomas S. Jackson who represented Han- 
sen, Smuck and the parents, and by William 
Kunstler, representing Julius W. Hobson, 
who filed the suit against the schools in 
January, 1966, that resulted in Wright's 
decision. 

Kunstler argued that Hansen should not 
be allowed to appeal because he was ordered 
in a vote by the Board of Education last 
July not to appeal. The Board vote resulted 
in Hansen's resignation, 

Since the suit named Hansen as a de- 
fendant in his capacity as school superin- 
tendent, he should not be able to appeal as 
an individual, Kunstler said. 

Hansen has said he believes his profes- 
sional reputation has been damaged by the 
Wright degree, 

Kunstler contended that Smuck should 
not be allowed to appeal because it would 
create a precedent for “havoc” If an indi- 
vidual Board member could come to the 
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court whenever he disagreed with the Board's 
decision to carry out a court order. 

Jackson said Smuck is bound by the 
Board's decision to carry out the Wright 
decree although he views the decree as ille- 
gal. Purthermore, Jackson argued, the decree 
has taken away the discretion of the School 
Board in making educational policy. 

Kunstler disagreed. 

"All Judge Wright has done is set a chart 
for the School Board,” he said, “Within these 
limits there is a wealth of alternatives.” 

On the question of the standing of the 
parents who want to appeal, Jackson said 
they are particularly concerned about 
Wright's abolition of the track system and 
the order to bus children across town to re- 
lieve crowding. 

Kunstler said the parents who want to ap- 
peal want relief for poor Negro children but 
fail to show they represent them. Jackson 
repied, “I don’t think the atmosphere of 
this case should be guided by .. . one side 
representing poor black people and one side 
representing white affluent people.” 

If a motion for appeal is accepted by the 
Court, it would probably result in a full- 
dress discussion of the action ordered by the 
Wright decree. The school system has already 
taken steps to put the decree into effect, 
and is due to report its progress to Wright 
Jan, 2. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Nov. 15, 1967] 
WRIGHT DECISION APPEAL RIGHT ARGUED FOR 
Houn BEFORE Court 


(By John Mathews) 


Seven judges of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
yesterday heard opposing sides argue the 
question of whether the de facto school seg- 
regation decision of Judge J. Skelly Wright 
can be appealed. 

The one-hour hearing dealt mainly with 
the legal question of who has a right to ap- 
peal, but also touched on some of the key 
controversial aspects of Wright's decision: 
abolition of the track system of pupil group- 
ing and busing of Negro students to pre- 
dominantly white schools. 

The judges took under advisement a va- 
riety of motions to allow an appeal proposed 
by lawyers for former school Supt. Carl P. 
Hansen, Carl C. Smuck, a school board mem- 
ber, 20 white and Negro parents and a music 
teacher, 

Counter motions that would prevent an 
appeal were argued by lawyers for Julius W. 
Hobson, who brought the racial and economic 
discrimination case against Hansen and the 
school board, 


NO QUICK DECISION ASKED 


There was no indication when the judges 
would rule, and neither side requested a 
quick decision. 

The appeals court could take a variety of 
actions that would lead to an immediate 
appeal or delay further the question, or bar 
an appeal at this time. 

The court could grant a standing to ap- 
peal to one appellant, all of the appealing 
parties or none of them. It could remand the 
appeals issue to Judge Wright who in July 
considered most of the issues debated yes- 
terday. The court could also grant a motion 
of the appellants to overrule Judge Wright's 
entire decision and order a new trial. 

Seven of the eight appeals court judges 
sat for the unusual full court hearing on the 
procedural matters, 

Judge Wright, appeals court judge who 
issued the decision in the Hobson case on 
the District Court level, did not participate. 
The ninth seat on the appeals court is 
vacant, 

QUESTION ON GRIEVANCE 

The key issues of abolition of the track 

system and busing came up when Chief 
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Judge David L. Bazelon asked Thomas Jack- 
son, the chief lawyer for the appellants, how 
the 20 parents were “aggrieved" by the 
Wright decision. 

“Any parent Is affected by the judge's 
prohibition” of the track system, said Jack- 
son, and by Wright’s order to the school 
board to bus volunteering Negro students to 
predominantly white schools: 

To say it doesn't affect parents of school 
children is to neglect the obvious,” the 
lawyer added. 

Jackson also asserted that Judge Wright 
had, In effect, barred any system of ability 
grouping. But Wiliam M. Kunstler, the trial 
lawyer for Hobson and the other Negro plain- 
tiffs, answered later that Judge Wright had 
barred only Hansens track system as 
presently practiced in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Other ability grouping systems could be 
adopted by District schools, possibly without 
having to get Judge Wright's specific ap- 
proval, Kunstler said, 

Judge Carl McGowan questioned both 
counsel on the effect of the Wright decision 
on school board policy. 


SEES POWERS USURPED 


Jackson argued that the Wright decision 
had usurped the powers of the school board, 
When the board voted 6 to 2 not to appeal 
the Wright decision, it prevented minority 
board member Smuck from challenging what 
he considered was an unconstitutional in- 
vasion of board powers, Jackson said. 

Supt. Hansen, who retired July 31 after 
the board forbade him to appeal the Wright 
decision, should have the right to challenge 
the decision that injured his professional 
standing, Jackson argued. 

Kunstler maintained that Judge Wright 
had not assumed school board powers, but 
had found that some board policies were un- 
constitutional by denying students equal 
educational opportunities. 

“Within these limits there is a wealth of 
discretion for the school board,” he said. 

To allow Smuck, a dissenting board mem- 
ber, and Hansen, a retired employee, to ap- 
peal the decision would create a “havoc 
situation” for any public body that makes 
decision by majority rule and has admin- 
istrators bound to it, Kunstler said. 

Asked by Judge John A. Danaher who 
would have had a right to appeal the de- 
cision, Kunstler answered that only the 
school board as a body and Hansen, if he had 
been permitted by the board, could have 
appealed. 


Johnson Scores Triumph at Gridiron 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Troban, the chief of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s Washington bureau, has written an 
excellent column which depicts so poig- 
nantly the real spirit of President John- 
son. 

I believe that this appraisal by Mr. 
Trohan is worthy of more than just 
passing attention because Mr. Trohan 
on occasion, has been among President 
Johnson's most frequent critics. I be- 
lieve Mr. Trohan is to be commended for 
his complete spirit of fairness in drawn- 
ing this penetrating word picture of a 
great President, t 
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Mr. Trohan’s excellent column fol- 
lows: 
JOHNSON Scores TRIUMPH AT GRIDIRON 


DINNER 
(By Walter Trohan) 
WASHINGTON, November 14.—President 


Johnson is a man of many facets, Among the 
least known, unfortunately for him, are his 
humor, his innate courtesy, and a genuine 
love of his fellow men. 

Already I can hear the roars of derision 
from those who do not like him and never 
will like him, but if they could have seen 
and heard him last Saturday night, they 
would have been forced to like him In spite 
of themselves. Mr. Johnson scored an out- 
standing personal triumph at the extraor- 
dinary Gridiron club dinner in colonial Wil- 
Uamsburg. 

It is to be regretted that rules of the orga- 
nization, which is limited to an active mem- 
bership of 50 capital newsmen, do not per- 
mit publication of his pointed quips and 
gentle humor. But even if they did, it would 
not have been possible to capture his deliy- 
ery and timing. worthy of a Bob Hope or a 
Red Skelton, without radio and TV, which 
also are barred. 

The chief executive demonstrated clearly 
that humor is the greatest weapon ever de- 
vised by the mind of man, and that includes 
the fearsome nuclear weapons. He tossed 
piercing shafts at his political foes, quip- 
ped about issues of the day, and laughed 
at himself in the finest tradition of the 82- 
year-old organization. And he laughed at 
himself, enjoying quips of the club in the 
skits. 


Everything favors a President in speaking 
before the Gridiron club, but few, if any, 
have ever delivered a better speech than Mr. 
Johnson did last Saturday night. And be- 
cause I sat beside him I can offer testimony 
that the best wisecracks were his own, be- 
cause I saw him them as some- 
thing in the club's skits struck his fancy or 
sparked thinking on issues of the day. 

GODWIN BLENDS HUMOR, GRACE IN ADDRESS 


At the gridiron dinners it is customary for 
speakers to represent the two major parties. 
These speakers have very little to gain and 
much to lose. They are expected to be 
good, but if they are not, the reaction 
spreads, like the ripples of a stone in a still 
pond, to damage their image. 

Saturday night Gov. Mills E. Godwin Jr. 
of Virginia, who spoke for the Democrats, 
blended humor and grace to deliver one of 
the finest speeches ever made by any party 
representative, Gov. Winthrop Rockefeller 
of Arkansas, spokesman for the Republicans, 
was most effective. 

Obviously President Johnson was elated 
by the number of laughs and bursts of ap- 
plause he received during his short speech 
and the warm reception at the end. But the 
man who may have received the greatest lift 
out of the dinner was Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. 

RUSK RECEIVES SPONTANEOUS STANDING OVATION 


When he was introduced he received a 
spontaneous standing ovation rivalling any- 
thing of its kind in the history of the club. 
It is to be expected that any President gets 
a rising ovation before and after his re- 
marks, but for a man to get it on being in- 
troduced to take a bow is rare indeed. 

No doubt Rusk would not have been sur- 
prised by some indication of displeasure with 
his conduct of a foreign policy which has 
American troops dying in Viet Nam. Yet 
the audience of men and women—for the 
first time in 50 years women were guests at 
a Gridiron dinner—rose to their feet simul- 
taneously to cheer and applaud a man who 
carries a great weight. 

When world and national problems can be 
placed in better perspective by humor, it is 
to be regretted that our own personal prob- 
lems cannot be resolved with the aid of 
more laughter and smiles. 


November 16, 1967 
Campus Hoodlums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, as a boy, I 
was taught to respect authority and ob- 
serve the law. 

I was taught that when constituted 
authority established a rule it was to be 
observed in its entirety. 

No one ever suggested that I could 
avail myself of the benefits of a law while 
at the same time ignoring its corre- 
sponding obligations. 

I am certain that every Member of 
this body shares with me this same 
fundamental view of the law. 

Yet today we are confronted with a 
small, but nonetheless vocal, minority 
who would depart from this traditional 
concept. 

I have reference to those dissident 
voices who now assail and attack Gen- 
eral Hershey’s recent recommendation 
that local draft boards reconsider the 
deferred student status of those regis- 
trants who have made every effort to ob- 
struct the implementation of the draft 
law and the procurement of manpower 
for our Armed Forces. 

The Selective Service Act of 1967, as 
well as every other enactment of this 
kind in the past, has been predicated 
on the concept that every American has 
an obligation to share in the military 
burden of our Nation. Therefore, every 
young man, under the law, is considered 
to be available for induction and as- 
sumed to be 1-A unless the President, 
in the implementation of this law, ascer- 
tains that it would be “in the national 
interest” to defer or exempt certain reg- 
istrants from performing military serv- 
ice. This determination is made by the 
President through the various local draft 
boards under regulations prescribed by 
him and applied on an individual basis 
in the case of each registrant. 

The Congress has—in writing the draft 
law—attempted to establish specific cri- 
teria for each of these deferred or ex- 
empt categories, and particularly in the 
case of undergraduate students permits 
their deferment if the student so request, 
in order to enable them to complete their 
college training. In other words, regis- 
trants under the Draft Act are afforded 
the benefit“ of completing their under- 
graduate college training and deferring 
their entrance into military service only 
because the Congress itself has deter- 
mined that such action generally speak- 
ing would be “in the national interest.” 

Now some of these same registrants 
who have been given, at their request, a 
benefit provided under the draft law re- 
sulting in a deferment of their military 
obligation, now seek to use this period of 
grace to subvert and obstruct the admin- 
istration and operation of the same law. 

I have reference to those campus dem- 
onstrators and others who have tried 
to prevent service recruiters from ap- 
pearing on campuses and who have tried 
to prevent drafted men from boarding 
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buses scheduled to take them into in- 
duction centers. 

These activities, in my view, clearly 
constitute a violation of section 12 of the 
Selective Service Act, as well as section 
2388 of the Criminal Code of the United 
States. It is therefore obvious that the 
national interest that was being served 
in permitting these young men to com- 
plete their undergraduate training is now 
far outweighed by their deliberate effort 
to impair the national interest by their 


interference with the procurement of 


Manpower for our Armed Forces. 

Despite the fact that the Department 
of Justice has failed to prosecute these 
Young men for obvious violations of the 
law, it nonetheless is quite evident that 
these registrants have forfeited any pos- 
sible entitlement to a continuation of 
their student deferred status. 

General Hershey has, therefore, acted 
in a positive and forthright manner and 
has instructed -local draft boards 
throughout the country to give appro- 
priate recognition to these activities and 
to the possible reclassification of student 
registrants who have very deliberately 
and flagrantly interfered with the proc- 
esses for the procurement of military 
manpower. 

Let there be no mistake about it, the 
draft law is primarily designed to insure 
the survival of our country. Let us not 
Permit these malcontents to utilize its 
provisions to both destroy the draft law 
and America. 

The overwhelming majority of Amer- 
jeans applaud General Hershey’s forth- 
right and positive actions. If the Attorney 
General of the United States and his 
minions believe this action to be “illegal,” 
let him say so in terms equally forth- 
right and positive. I, for one, am sick 
and tired of equivocation. If there exists 
the slightest doubt in the Attorney Gen- 
eral's mind that General Hershey's ac- 
tion is not fully supported in the law, 
he need only say so and I am certain 
the Congress will correct any deficiency. 

Indicative of the temper of America— 
and its growing resentment of the fail- 
ure of the Department to enforce the 
law—is an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on Mon- 
day, November 13, 1967, entitled “Time 
To Get Tough.” I completely concur in 
the content of the editorial and include 
it in the Recorp at this point: 

Timez To Ger TOUGH 

Selective Service officials in Washington 
have decided that it’s time to lower the boom 
on deferred students who deliberately refuse 
to carry their draft cards or who resort to 
Megal methods to obstruct the operation of 
the draft. 

Recommendations to this effect have been 
sent to all local draft boards by Lieut. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service director. 
General Hershey says this was done after 
“consultation” with the White House and 
with the understanding that top officials of 
the Department of Justice would cooperate. 

A Selective Service spokesman makes the 
Point that there is “nothing new” in this. 
It's been in the law all along, he said, but 
the attitude now is: Let's enforce the law.“ 

Our reaction is that it's about time. Stu- 
dent deferments are granted on the theory 
that they are in the national interest. It is 
destructive of the national interest, however, 
for deferred students, in violation of law, to 
try to prevent service recruiters from appear- 
ing on campuses and to endeavor to prevent 
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drafted men from boarding buses scheduled 
to take them to induction centers. 

Anyone with a deferment who engages in 
this kind of activity most certainly should 
have his deferment revoked and be inducted 
at the earliest possible moment. Exposure to 
military service may straighten him out. The 
Selective Service Act also provides severe 
criminal penalties for those who violate it. 
General Hershey does not want to apply 
these penalties to students with deferments 
unless they refuse to report for induction 
when ordered to do so. But they should be 
applied to those without deferments who 
violate the law. This, we suppose, is where 
the Departmient of Justice gets into the 
picture. 


The Moon Seems a Little Closer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF. TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday—November 9, 1967—the 
world was witness to one of the greatest 
technological achievements of all time— 
the first, unmanned, test flight of the 
Apollo-Saturn V, the space vehicle the 
United States will use for our manned 
missions to the moon and for the explo- 
ration of space for years to come. 

At 7 am—exactly on time—the en- 
gines of the mighty first stage ignited 
and Apollo IV lifted off the pad at 
NASA’s Kennedy Space Center. The 
next 814 hours saw a truly incredible 
demonstration of American technology 
and will. 

The Apollo spacecraft and three-stage 
Saturn V launch vehicle is by far our 
largest and most complex space vehicle. 
In addition, NASA had chosen to launch 
the entire space vehicle in the first mis- 
sion rather than follow the step-by-step 
approach of earlier programs. Among 
the myriad of firsts recorded by the 
Apollo IV mission were: 

The first launch from the Kennedy 
Space Center Launch Complex 39; 

The first flight of the ‘‘all-up” Apollo- 
Saturn V space vehicle; 

The first flight of the first stage and 
second stage of the Saturn V launch 
vehicle; 

The first engine restart in orbit of the 
upper stage of the Saturn vehicle; 

The first orbital flight of the Apollo 
spacecraft; 

And the first demonstration of the 
Apollo spacecraft’s performance return- 
ing through the earth's atmosphere at 
lunar mission reentry speeds of 25,000 
miles per hour. 

The launch vehicle and spacecraft, the 
far-flung network of ground facilities, 
the launch and flight teams, all per- 
formed flawlessly. All primary and sec- 
ondary objectives of the mission were 
accomplished. All systems and subsys- 
tems appear to have performed as 
planned. All ground support equipment 
appears to have performed satisfactorily. 

The Apollo IV mission is the culmina- 
tion of more than half a decade of in- 
tensive effort. The success of the mis- 
sion is truly a vindication of everyone 
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who has a part in building our bridge 
to the surface of the moon. This mission 
is further evidence of the dedication and 
skill of the total Apollo team—NASA, 
the industrial contractors, and the uni- 
versity and scientific communities. 

The Nation rejoices with the Apollo 
team in this great accomplishment. It 
is a giant step forward, a key milestone 
on the lunar journey. 

There is still much work ahead of us 
if we are to insure that our brave astro- 
nauts have not died in vain. In the years 
to come we will see other milestones com- 
pleted—the first lunar module test flight, 
the first manned flight of the Apollo- 
Saturn I, the first manned flights of the 
Apollo-Saturn V, and manned simula- 
tions of the lunar mission, leading to the 
planned lunar landing, 

NASA has set extremely high stand- 
ards. Let us all continue to strive to live 
up to these standards. 

Today, the moon seems a little closer. 


Congress Should Enact Aircraft Noise 
Abatement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission I wish to insert in the Recorp 
for the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress, my testimony recently before 
the House Commerce Committee on my 
bill, H.R. 618, to authorize aircraft noise 
abatement research and regulations. 
This is a matter of great concern to re- 
sidents of my district and to residents 
of most of our large cities, and I have 
urged the committee to action on this 
legislation without delay: 

AIRCRAFT NOISE ABATEMENT 


(Testimony of Representative Jacos H. GIL- 
BERT, of New York, before House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, No- 
yember 14, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I commend you on the thought- 
ful consideration you are giving to this bill 
to abate the terrible nolses of jet aircraft 
in the areas of our nation’s major airports. 
This is far-seeing legislation. It falls well 
within the tradition that has been recently 
established of giving attention to the en- 
vironment in which Americans live. We are 
fighting air pollution to cleanse the air we 
breathe and water pollution to cleanse the 
water we drink and in which we swim. Such 
programs are aimed at restoring the integrity 
of American life. They are aimed at per- 
mitting us to enjoy the benefits of our tech- 
nological society without paying an intoler- 
able price in human values. I think the air- 
craft noise abatement bill has the same ob- 
jective, I believe it stands with water and 
air pollution legislation as essential correc- 
tives for the excesses of modern civilization. 

I have been pressing for this legislation for 
several years, because my own constituents 
suffer severely from the noise generated by 
New York's jet air traffic. Last year I received 
a petition signed by 2,000 residents of the 
Castle Hill area of my district. I quote from 
the petition: The noise caused by low-flying 
planes makes it impossible for us to sleep, to 
hear normal conversation, or to enjoy radio 
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and television.” Many of my constituents, 
some ill and elderly, tell me of the strain on 
their nerves, of the impairment to recovery 
from illness, of the reduction of their effici- 
ency at work. I would by no means claim that 
Kennedy and LaGuardia airports are not 
necessary to New York, Mr. Chairman, but I 
do not believe that the people who happen to 
live near them or within the limit of their 
flight patterns should have to pay this 
grievous price. 

I live in the area myself, Mr. Chairman, 
where we are constantly subjected to the 
noise of jet motors. I can persofially testify 
to the discomfort that this noise creates. We 
have never computed how many thousands of 
Americans are affected by this problem. But 
I'm sure that it runs into the hundreds of 
thousands. And as we all know, there will 
not be fewer jets in the future but more, 
just as there will be more airports to service 
them. 

My bill, whieh closely resembles the com- 
mittee bill, authorizes the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe standards for 
aircraft noise. But this is a complex problem 
and does not lend itself to an easy solution. 
Aircraft manufacturers have not yet solved 
the problem of quieting the jets. So my bill 
directs the Secretary of Transportation to 
undertake research in noise suppression de- 
vices for aircraft engines and ground baffle 
systems, as well as to develop procedural 
techniques for bringing planes in and out of 
airports more quietly. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary to perfect noise measurement methods 
so that we know whether the rules are being 
observed. It provides penalties in the amend- 
ment, modification, suspension or revocation 
of aircraft certificates. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a problem with which 
our local communities cannot deal alone. It 
is a Federal responsibility. Congress must 
stand at the head of the attack against air- 
craft noise. The state and local governments, 
as well as private industry, will cooperate. 
But the leadership must come from us. I 
commend you for taking this leadership by 
these hearings and I look forward to enact- 
ment of jet noise abatement legislation in 
the very near future. 


Al Wiman, of Los Angeles Radio Station 
KLAC: A Key Man in California’s 
Clean Air Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
unsung heroes of the recent sensational 
victory in the House of Representatives 
for the cause of clean air in California 
was Mr. Al Wiman, of radio station 
KLAC in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Wiman’s persistent and remark- 
ably successful efforts to alert the public 
to the vital importance of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967—and particularly to the Cali- 
fornia amendment to that act, designed 
to preserve the Golden State's right to 
continue its pioneering auto-smog con- 
trol program—deserve the highest com- 
mendation from all our citizens. 

Radio station KLAC’s letter-writing 
campaign, motivated and sustained in 
large part by Al Wiman’s dynamic en- 
thusiasm, resulted in some 300,000 in- 
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dividual letters being sent in from inter- 
ested and concerned residents of the 
Greater Los Angeles area—in support of 
the California amendment. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this KLAC 
effort on behalf of clean air in California 
represents the finest kind of public serv- 
ice programing in the best tradition of 
America’s communication media. 

It also made a substantial and effective 
contribution to the cause of good govern- 
ment by helping create a well-informed 
and active citizenry—willing and able to 
participate directly in the democratic 
process by raising a strong voice in favor 
of positive congressional action to pro- 
tect the health and well-being of our 
State’s nearly 20 million residents 
against the increasing threat of deadly 
car exhaust fumes in the Los Angeles 
Basin, as well as in California’s other 
urban metropolitan areas. 

As a Member of Congress from Los An- 
geles, I believe the unanimous 362-to-0 
passage by the House of Representatives 
of the Air Quality Act of 1967 was a 
major milestone in achieving our long- 
term objective—in which we in Cali- 
fornia have played an outstanding lead- 
ership role—of organizing a truly na- 
tional program to eliminate, once and 
for all, the dangerous impurities in the 
air we breathe, and to create the kind 
of clean, wholesome atmosphere we want 
for ourselves and for our children. 

I was particularly happy about our 
success in obtaining overwhelming ap- 
proval, on a 152-58 teller vote, of the 
California amendment to allow our 
State to enforce, and to continue to 
strengthen, our own auto-smog air pol- 
lution control regulations. 

It was a tremendous legislative victory 
for the people of California—for which 
a full measure of credit is due to the out- 
pouring of individual expressions of per- 
sonal concern on this subject. 

By helping stimulate this interest and 
concern, representatives of the various 
news media, like Al Wiman, of KLAC, 
also share in this historic victory. 

They should feel a sense of genuine, 
and well-deserved pride in having played 
a key part in advancing the cause of 
clean air in California—and in the rest 
of the Nation. 

For, this action by the House of Rep- 
resentatives will go a long way toward 
promoting a cooperative local-State- 
Federal-private industry approach to es- 
tablishing a healthy living environment 
in America's increasingly crowded met- 
ropolitan centers like Los Angeles— 
where some 80 percent of the country’s 
population will soon reside. 


Communist Party Line Parroted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people have nothing to fear from the 
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Russian Communists—the enemy is Red 
China. So the Russians tell us and want 
us to believe. 

The threatening Chinese. Less than a 
life span ago, we literally gave China to 
the Russian Communists to set up the 
classroom buffer-state idea to defend 
Southeast Asia. The idea possibly being 
that China was so big, so populated and 
poor that Russia, as had conquerors of 
the past, could never subdue the sleeping 
giant. 

So the Chinese today, who can barely 
feed their population, propelled with So- 
viet capital, arms, and Communist 
teaching are the real enemy? If China is 
the real enemy, ask yourself why the 
U.S. establishment does not turn Chiang 
Kai-shek and his U.S. armed and fed 
troops loose to liberate the mainland? 
Or why does the State Department for- 
bid the use of Chinese Nationalist troops 
in Vietnam to save the loss of American 
lives? 

Who is kidding whom? And why? Be- 
cause Russia is having trouble with her 
onetime puppet satellite? 

Make no bones about it. There is but 
one enemy, and its domicile is in Mos- 
cow—the Communist international con- 
spiracy—which includes its dupes and 
card carriers right here in the United 
States of America. If you need more con- 
firmation remember that it is the Rus- 
sians who are supplying four-fifths of 
the munitions killing our American boys 
in Vietnam. 

The informed American people just are 
not buying the party line that China is 
the real enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a column of 
Roscoe Drummond which appeared in 
the Washington Post—the U.S. Pravda 
for November 15, to show the propaganda 
control of the enemy of free men: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Nov. 15, 
1967 
WORLD LEADERS AND RUSK AGREE THAT 
PEKING’S THE REAL ENEMY 

When Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Soviet writer ya Ehrenburg. Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of 
Singapore, and President Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia are in agreement—that’s some- 

When they are in agreement, specifically 
and In detail, about the danger of the aggres- 
sive purposes and power of Red China—that 
is indeed news. 

It should help alert everybody to what is 
at stake in Southeast Asia today. 

This remarkable agreement in pinpointing 
the common peril has come into focus In the 
past few days. 

However much they may differ in their 
reasons for reaching this conclusion, these 
five men cite the same threat to world peace 
and describe that threat in almost the same 
words. 

Rusk, Ehrenburg, Gavin, Bourguiba, and 
Lee have each spoken separately at differen 
times and under different circumstances. But 
all sound exactly the same warning. 

Taken singly, the warning from each of 
these five could conceivably be dismissed as 
having some ulterior motivation. Taken to- 
gether, these warnings cannot rationally or 
safely be dismissed. 

Secretary Rusk, at a recent press confer- 
ence, spoke of the danger of “a billion Chi- 
nese armed with nuclear weapons.” 

Mr. Ehrenburg, a leading Soviet author 
and journalist, talked with Harrison Salis- 
bury of the New York Times just before 
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Ehrenburg died last summer and used al- 
TERS exactly the same words as Secretary 
utk, 


“The root of the problem,” Ehrenburg 
Said, “is their population, They have so many 
People and the population continues to grow. 
The larger China gets, the greater the dan- 
ger.“ 

Gen. Gavin, a critic of the American de- 
fense of South Vietnam, said on Meet the 
Press” Sunday that he agreed with Secretary 
Rusk that Communist China is “the real 
enemy.“ He said that China is the power 
tant, is providing the means for Ho Chi Minh 
to izht.” 

President Bourguiba, the moderate leader 
Of a North African Arab nation; warns di- 
rectly against the danger of Red Chinese ex- 
Pansion. 

“China.” he said recently, “has. entered 
the (cold war) contest and, by inciting 
Hanoi to intransigence, it seeks nothing less 
than to confound its opposing Soviet broth- 
er, and to prove to him that guerrilla warfare 
Can get the better of the American army. 

“China would then be able to entertain 
any hope and nothing would stop the un- 
l of its masses upon Vietnam, Asia, 
and Russia itself. What's more, China would 
assume the leadership of the Communist 
World.” 

This Is why Bourguiba joins in warning 
that unchecked Chinese expansionism 
threatens “the equilibrium of the world.” 

This is why Prime Minister Lee of Singa- 
Pore joins in warning that unchecked 
Chinese expansionism imperils the independ- 
ence of all the nations of Southeast Asia and 
the freedom of their 260 million people. 


Reagan Book Is Great 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a year 
from now the American public will have 
voted upon its choice for the 37th Presi- 
dent of these United States. 

But, as of today, there are many poten- 
tial contenders for that great honor. One 
of them is Gov. Ronald Reagan, of Cali- 
fornia. He is a newcomer in the public 
eye of politics, and many Americans have 
Not had an opportunity to learn of his 
life, his career, and his many earlier con- 
tributions to our society. 

Lee Edwards, a highly respected pub- 
lic-political relations consultant and 
astute political observer, known to many 
of you, has written an outstanding biog- 
raphy of Governor Reagan. It was re- 
leased only this week and is entitled 
“Reagan: A Political Biography.” 

“Reagan” is an outstanding book about 
& fascinating and complex man. The 
book contains a wealth of original infor- 
mation about the Governor—and I com- 
mend Mr. Edwards for the thoroughness 
of his research. He has delved into Gov- 
€rnor Reagan’s life by interviewing 
Members of the Governor’s family, boy- 
hood friends, high school and college 
Professors, and individuals who worked 
With the Governor immediately after he 
Was graduated from Eureka College in 
Illinois, Mr. Edwards, I might point out, 
has interviewed. those who consider 
themselves foes of the Governor as well 
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as those who are supporting and working 
closely with him in California. Mr. Ed- 
wards has also made some most interest- 
ing observations regarding Governor 
Reagan's prospectus for the White House. 
I, as I know all of you will, find “Reagan: 
A Political Biography” a most significant 
political book and one that everyone and 
anyone involved or interested in politics 
should read. 


Message of the President of the Polish 
Government in Exile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 11, the anniversary of the day 
on which Poland's independence was 
proclaimed at the close of World War I, 
his excellency August Zaleski, President 
of the Polish Government in Exile, issued 
a statement from London to Poles 
throughout the world, in which he paid 
tribute to Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, an 
outstanding leader in Poland's fight for 


freedom. 


Starting with a quotation from the law 
passed in prewar Poland in respect of 
the proclamation of the country’s inde- 
pendence day, the President's message 
reads as follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESENT OF THE- REPUBLIC 
OP POLAND TO THE POLISH NATION ON THE 
OCCASION OF POLAND'S INDEPENDENCE Day, 
NOVEMBER 11, 1967 


“The 11th day of November, as the an- 
niversary of the recovery of independence by 
the Polish nation and as the day linked for 
all time with the great name of Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski, the victorious leader of the 
nation in its fight for the freedom of Poland, 
shall be solemnized as Independence Day, a 
national holiday.” 

Imprisoned by the Germans in Magdeburg, 
Pilsudski, the Commandant of the Polish 
Legions, regained his freedom after Ger- 
many's defeat in 1918 and arrived in War- 
saw on November 10th. The Regency Council, 
the Polish war-time transitionary authority, 
knew how vastly popular he was with the 
whole Polish nation and at once began nego- 
tiations with him with the result that all its 
authority was vested in his hands the very 
next day. 

It is indeed difficult to realize how enor- 
mous was the task which faced the first 
Chief of State. Poland’s frontiers had not 
yet been fixed; there was no Administration, 
and the country was exhausted by the pro- 
longed war waged upon its territories. True, 
the valour and devotion of the Polish army 
was very great, but it was relatively not 
numerous and inadequately armed. 

During the next two years under Pilsud- 
ski's leadership, the Polish nation overcame 
the difficulties it had to face and created 
such a strong State that a Russian invasion 
was repulsed and Europe defended against 
being over-run by the Communists. 

This year, as we celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of Pilsudski’s birth, it is fit to 
recall that he guided us through a period 
of our fraught not only with diffi- 
culties but also with glory. 

We beseech the Almighty that we be 
granted to rebuild what we had once rebuilt 
under Pilsudski's leadership. 
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Post Office Department Gives the Highest 
Award to Assistant Postmaster General 
William M. McMillan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
an outstanding public servant from 
Texas, Assistant Postmaster General 
William M. McMillan, recently received 
the Benjamin Franklin Award, the Post 
Office Department's highest honor for 
its top management officials serving in 
noncareer appointments. Mr. McMillan 
has spent more than 40 years in the 
postal service, working his way up from 
the ranks to his present post as head of 
the Department's Bureau of Operations. 

I know of no one within the Depart- 
ment who would have a greater knowl- 
edge of postal operations than Bill Mc- 
Millan. I have known him for better than 
30 years, inasmuch as he was working as 
a postal inspector while I was employed 
in the College Station, Tex., post office. 
He has had personal contact with virtu- 
ally every facet of postal operations dur- 
ing his lifetime career with the Depart- 
ment. 

I can think of no one who deserves the 
award more than Bill McMillan, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Department’s announcement 
of the award: S 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT GENERAL RELEASE 

No. 163 

Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien 
today presented the Benjamin Franklin 
Award to Assistant Postmaster General 
William M. McMillan of Ben Franklin, Texas. 

The award is the Post Office Department's 
highest honor for its top management offi- 
cials. serving in non-career appointments. 

Mr. McMillan heads the Department's Bu- 
reau of Operations and has direct responsi- 
bility for the daily work of the nation's $32,000 
post offices and more than 700,000 postal 
employees. 

In presentation ceremonies today at the 
Department the Postmaster General said: 

“Never before have our post offices faced 


such great challenges; rarely before have they 


had leadership of a man like this who has 
devoted four decades to building the quality 
and efficiency of the Postal System.” 

Mr. O’Brien added that it is a particular 
pleasure for me to mark my second anni- 
versary as Postmaster General today by hon- 
oring a man who has so ably aided me during 
these past two years in meeting the many 
complex responsibilities incident to the of- 
fice of Postmaster General.” Mr. O'Brien's 
appointment was announced by President 
Johnson on November 3, 1965. 

The award cited Mr. McMillan for: 

“A lifetime of distinguished public service, 
dedicated to the finest traditions of the Post 
Office Department and marked by skillful 
administration, prudent management and 
zealous application of policies of progress and 
responsiveness to the needs of the people.” 

Mr. McMillan is the sixth recipient of the 
annual award, established in 1962. Past re- 
cipients have been Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frederick O. Belen, former Special As- 
sistant to the Postmaster General James F. 
Kelleher, Assistant Postmaster General 
Ralph W. Nicholson, Special Assistant to the 
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Postmaster General Ira Kapenstein and As- 
sistant Postmaster General Richard J. 
Murphy. 

A walnut plaque symbolizes the award, 
and a miniature bust of Benjamin Franklin 
as well as a Franklin postage stamp of 1847, 
(the first issued by the United States) dec- 
orate the plaque. 

The 1967 winner began his career in the 
Postal Service 40 years ago as a substitute 
clerk in Albany, Texas. 

He was Regional Director of the Post Office 
Department at Dallas, Texas, supervising all 
postal operations in Texas and Louisiana, 
when President Johnson nominated him for 
his present position on February 18, 1964. 
He was confirmed a month later. 

Mr. McMilian’s place of birth foreshadowed 
his career. He was born May 8, 1905, in a town 
named after the first Postmaster General— 
Ben Franklin, Texas. 

He attended teachers colleges at Denton 
and Commerce, Texas, and taught school for 
three years before entering the postal service. 

Mr. McMillan rose steadily through the 
ranks to become a postal inspector in 1935, 
and Inspector-in-Charge of the Fort Worth 
Inspection Service Division in 1946. 

He spent 26 years in the Postal Inspection 
Service, and distinguished himself as an out- 
standing investigator working out of Fort 
Worth and Dallas during most of this period, 
between 1946 and 1964, 

At Dallas, he successfully investigated in- 
surance and uranium fraud cases involving 
millions of dollars. 

As Assistant Postmaster General in charge 
of Operations, Mr. McMillan’s responsibilities 
include functional direction of all post offices, 
branches and stations and a staff of more 
than 700,000 Field service employees. He also 
has direct responsibility for the collection, 
processing, dispatch and delivery of more 
than 80 billion pieces of mail annually. Ë 

He administers an operational budget of 
more than $5.3 billion this fiscal year—equal- 
ing or exceeding budgets of many of the 
nation's corporate giants. 

In 1965, the Postmaster General selected 
Mr. McMillan to be Chairman of the Mailers 
Technical Advisory Committee. This group is 
composed of top-ranking representatives 
from industry and business who are con- 
sulted by the Department on major postal 
programs, policies, and procedures as a part 
of the Department’s partnership with its 
customers for greater efficiency and better 
service. 

Mr. McMillan is married to the former Ella 
Watson. They have two sons and live at 1200 
North Nash Street, Arlington, Virginia. 


State Bar of California Supports Cali- 
fornia Rural Legal Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE 


E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the California Rural Legal As- 
sistance, an agency designed to provide 
legal assistance to the rural poor, has 
found an honorable and prestigious sup- 
porter in the board of governors of the 
State bar of California. 

The board of governors has urged in a 
recent resolution that Congress continue 
its authorization and approval of the 
legal services program under the aus- 
pices of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
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tunity. They further maintain that an 
outright legislative prohibition of all ac- 
tivities of the CLRA aimed at bringing 
action against any public agency of the 
United States, any State, or any political 
subdivision thereof, would be “clearly 
contrary to the public interest and urges 
the Congress of the United States not 
enact any such legislation.” 

I applaud the State bar of California 
for their courageous and progressive 
stand. I believe we ought to pay some 
special attention to what they have 
stated in their resolution, which follows: 


RESOLUTION, ADOPTED BY THe BOARD or GOV- 
ERNORS, STATE Bar OF CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 
20, 1967 


Whereas, it has come to the attention of 
the Board of Governors of the State Bar of 
California that certain legislative proposals 
have been or may be made in the Congress 
of the United States affecting the program 
of legal services for the poor under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act, including a pro- 
posal that no agency under such program 
be permitted to bring any action against 
any public agency of the United States, any 
State, or any political subdivision thereof; 
and 

Whereas, the principal functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the State Bar of California, 
being an integrated bar association with ap- 
proximately twenty-nine thousand members, 
are to aid in all matters pertaining to the 
advancement of the science of jurisprudence 
or to the improvement of the administra- 
tion of justice, and to maintain the high 
legal and ethical standards of the legal pro- 
fession to the end that the public interest 
be served and promoted by members of that 
profession; and 

Whereas, in furtherance of these responsi- 
bilities the State Bar of California has here- 
tofore expressed its approval in principle of 
the legal services program under the auspices 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, has 
urged the Congress to continue its authori- 
zation and approval of such , and 
commends the Congress for its continued 
support thereof; and 

Whereas, the State Bar of California, while 
recognizing that there are inherent in the 
day to day operations of such programs vari- 
ous social, moral and economic issues as to 
which reasonable persons including respon- 
sible officials of our State and Federal Gov- 
ernment may and do differ and as to which 
this State Bar expresses no opinion, never- 
theless believes that the public interest de- 
mands that lawyers give faithful and vigor- 
ous advice and representation to their clients 
and that legislation affecting such duty 
should not be enacted; now, therefore, it is 

Resolved that The State Bar of California 
expresses grave concern that certain of the 
proposed legislative changes relating to the 
subject legal service programs may seriously 
impair the independence and obligation of a 
lawyer to his client, and to that extent are 
unwise and inimical to the public interest, 
and therefore urges that any such legislative 
proposals be defeated; and it is 

Further resolved that it is the view of The 
State Bar of California that eligibility of indi- 
gent persons to receive legal representation 
by lawyers serving in programs operated un- 
der the Office of Economic Opportunity 
should not be made to turn upon the party 
or entity as to whom a potential cllent may 
have a legal problem or claim, and that while 
The State Bar of California does not approve 
of the seeking out, instituting and maintain- 
ing of any class sults by such lawyers except 
as they affect the rights of a particular client 
who has voluntarily and in good faith sought 
legal representation under such a program 
and further, does not approve the institution 
or maintenance by such lawyers of any and 
all kinds of suits or claims against various 
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and sundry agencies of the federal, state of 
local governments relating to various types 
of moral, social or economic problems affect- 
ing large classes of persons other than the 
particular client, this State Bar believes that 
an outright legislative prohibition of all such 
actions would be clearly contrary to the pub- 
lic interest and urges the Congress of the 
United States not to enact any such legis- 
lation. 


You Do Not Like Riots—Well, 
Neither Do We 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of the House to a well-rea- 
soned petition to the Congress of the 
United States which many Members 
have received. The petition is sponsored 
by the members of the Communication 
Workers of American, AFL-CIO. Hun- 
dreds of constituents of my congression- 
al district, who are members of this fine 
union, signed and delivered these peti- 
tions to me personally. 

It was the intention of the member- 
ship of the Communication Workers of 
America to indicate their strong support 
for programs to eliminate the causes 
which lead to riots and civil disturbances 
in our Nation.” In signing these peti- 
tions, they requested Congress to act on 
programs in the areas of jobs, housing, 
and education—as a means to cut deep- 
ly into the basic causes for the civil dis- 
turbances which have occurred through- 
out our country. 

These union members are to be con- 
gratulated fo their forthright stand on 
this important matter. I heartily concur 
with the substance of the petition, which 
I received today. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the petition 
is as follows: 

PETITION ro THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AmeERIcA—You Don'r LIKE 
Rrors?— WELL, NETTHER DO WE 
Americans everywhere agree that action 

must be taken now to eliminate the causes 


which lead to rioting and civil disturbances 
in our nation. 

The recent lives lost and property dam- 
aged in riots that ravaged our cities proved 
that the cities and states cannot carry the 
burden alone. " 

Only the Congress of the United States 
has both the responsibility and authority to 
pass the laws and appropriate the funds for 
jobs, housing and education needed now by 
the millions of impoverished Americans. 

History itself has taught us that where 
these three basic needs are left unmet, all 
races are trapped in filthy, rat-infested ghet- 
tos ripe for rioting or in deplorable condi- 
tions which are “deadend.” The answer is a 
creative, constructive, practical, program 
that will benefit all Americans directly or 
indirectly—not a giveaway! 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, believe 
Congress must act by providing: 

1. Jobs: Put people to work. As recom- 
mended by the President's Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic 
Progress, the government should become 
“the employer of last resort” by providing 
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public service employment opportunities for 
workers who are unsuccessful in competing 
for jobs in private industry. This would put 
every American who is able and willing to 
work on a job. 

2. Housing: Slum housing in this nation 
must go; unsafe, infested buildings must be 
cleaned up or closed down and decent shelter 
must be built. Money appropriated for this 
purpose must be spent carefully and ef- 
ciently, and new funds must be appropriated 
as needed. 

3. Education: A policy should be adopted 
and implemented to provide free public edu- 
cation from pre-kindergarten up to and in- 
cluding the doctorate level for all, with only 
ability and motivation serving as qualifying 
factors. 

By means of this petition, we make known 
to you that the American public demands 
the action that is needed now to solve the 
problems of the cities. 

(Please sign on the reverse side of this 
petition.) 

(This petition sponsored by members of 
the Communications Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO.) 


Baltimore Soldier Killed in Vietnam 
on Third Tour of Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
S. Sgt. James L. Beyerling, a soldier from 
Baltimore, Md., was recently killed in 
action in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of this young man and to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the RECORD: 

BALTIMORE SOLDIER Is KILLED on THID 

Vrernam Tour or Durr 


A Baltimore soldier who returned to Viet- 
nam last summer for his third tour of duty 
there has been killed in action, the Defense 
Department reported yesterday. 

Staff Sgt. James L. Beyerling, who had 
been in the Army since his graduation from 
Patterson High School in 1963, when he was 
17, was listed earlier as missing in action, but 
was placed yesterday on the list of soldiers 
killed by hostile forces. 

WOUNDED TWICE 


His father, LeRoy Beyerling, of 3613 Rob- 
erts place, in Highlandtown, said yester- 
day that he would not believe his son was 
dead until the Army shipped the body home. 

On his earlier tours in Vietnam, Sergeant 
Beyerling was wounded twice by shrapnel. 

He was first wounded in 1965, while he 
was flying as a gunner on an armed helicop- 
ter. In 1966 he stepped on a mine while on 
a ground patrol near Cu Chi. 

Although he joked about his wounds, they 
were serious—the mine blast caused him to 
be hospitalized for five months in Saigon 
and Japan. It sent shrapnel into his arms, 
legs and neck, and tore open his left wrist 
and little finger. 

“I was told I went up in the air like an 
Atias-Agena rocket when I hit that mine,” 
Sergeant Beyerling told an interviewer last 
summer while he was preparing to go back 
to Vietnam. 

After he recovered, he was sent back to the 
United States and spent a few months at 
Fort Dix, N. J., which he described as “too 
calm, too quiet.” 

He was sent to jungle warfare school in 
Panama, then ordered back to Vietnam. 
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Astronaut Gibson Speaks te Buffalo 
Advertising Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States had a great day in space progress 
last week when we accomplished a soft- 
landing on the moon just a few hours 
after a successful launch of the huge 
Saturn-5 rocket. 

Scientific progress in space in the past 
decade has been tremendous. While each 
step is a major achievement in itself, yet 
it is just one more move on a long path, 
in this case toward a manned landing 
on the moon. 

Just a few days before the successful 
Saturn-5 test, Astronaut Edward G. 
Gibson, a former Buffalo resident, was in 
Buffalo to speak to the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club about the space 
program. 

Dr. Gibson gave a very interesting and 
timely explanation of the Apollo pro- 
gram and how the revelations of this 
program can be applied in further space 
development. 

The text of Dr. Gibson's talk on 
“Utilizing Our Apollo Capabilities“ fol- 
lows: 

ASTRONAUT GIBSON SPEAKS TO BUFFALO 

ADVERTISING CLUB 


I'd like to discuss with you the capabili- 
ties we are developing for the Apollo pro- 
gram and the methods by which we plan to 
utilize them in Apollo applications. 

Mainline Apollo, the program which is de- 
veloping hardware and techniques to place 
men on the moon is a major goal of the 
space program, and the one about which the 
American public has received the most infor- 
mation. In the course of obtaining this goal, 
many capabilities have to be developed that 
will be put to good use in other types of 
missions—in particular, long duration earth 
orbital missions. 

As you will recall, the manned part of our 
country’s space program began with project 
Mercury. The Mercury program provided us 
with valuable experience in many different 
areas. Primarily, it proved that man can 
adapt to the environment of space and that 
man is a useful, dependable, and very neces- 
sary part of our space systems. 

Project Mercury was our first stepping 
stone to landing a man on the moon. Bridg- 
ing the gap between Mercury and our 
manned lunar mission was the recently com- 
pleted, highly successful, Project Gemini 
which I will summarize briefly for you. 

When originally planned, the Gemini pro- 
gram's major goals were threefold: To for- 
mulate and refine rendezvous and docking 
techniques; to determine how astronauts 
could live and work safely in space for ex- 
tended periods; and to develop the systems 
to bring a spacecraft back to earth in a pre- 
determined landing area. These goals were 
accomplished on the ten manned flights in 
the Gemini series, representing almost 2,000 
manhours in space. 

Five of the flights involved extravehicular 
activity enabling astronauts to spend more 
than 12 hours outside the spacecraft. 
Rendezvous was accomplished on six of the 
flights—four of which also included dock- 
ing and multiple docking maneuvers. 

The Apollo launch vehicles can put large 
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payloads into earth orbit. The uprated Saturn 
I can place 36,000 pounds in low earth orbit; 
Saturn V, 250,000 pounds. 

All of these demonstrated and potential 
capabilities will be required and put to 
good use in the Apollo applications program. 
Also, to some degree, we must extend these 
capabilities in AAP in order to achieve cer- 
tain scientific and technological goals. At 
present, plans are in progress for manned 
measurements directly related to astronomy, 
weather forecasting, agricultural studies, 
investigation of water resources, mapping, 
ocean surveys, and, of course, the continued 
exploration of the lunar surface. 

The changing technical nature of these 
activities, that is their operational and in- 
creased scientific requirements, is evidenced 
by the selection of flight crew members with 
matching capabilities: The original group 
selected for space flight had a high pro- 
ficiency in flying and a good engineering 
background. Some selections since then have 
stressed a higher proficiency in science and 
less in flying. Particularly, the group of which 
I am privileged to be has a relatively ex- 
tensive scientific background, but we have 
also had to attain a useful level of flight 
capability. Three of the five of us had no 
jet flight experience and obtained AF wings 
in the AF 13-month program. 

To develop the capabilities to carry our 
scientifically useful missions, we must learn 
much more about man’s capabilities and 
limitations in space flight. We must deter- 
mine, for example, how long he can operate 
effectively in space without returning to 
earth. We must learn the most effective” 
means of accomplishing extra-vehicular 
activities such as those which would be re- 
quired for the assembly of large structures 
in space, and we must develop the most ef- 
ficient and economical means of flight con- 
trol and communications. 

The Apollo capabilities will give us the 
means to economically study these areas by 
not only direct use but also by the reuse 
of Apollo hardware, by revisitation of hard- 
ware in orbit, by resupply, and by minor 
Modification to provide expendables for 
longer duration of the spacecraft themselves. 
Basically, the space vehicle hardware devel- 
oped to conduct the Apollo program will be 
used for Apollo applications. 

New development requirements to adapt 
this hardware for Apollo applications mis- 
sions are minimal and center primarily on 
increasing the life span of basic systems and 
subsystems to meet the requirements of 
longer duration missions. 

At present there are three Apollo applica- 
tion flights under development. The objective 


of the first flight is to perform many experi- 


ments in the space sciences and advanced 
technology in a low altitude earth orbit for 
a period of up to 14 days. Earth resources is 
one important area which will be studied. 

The second flight will establish an orbital 
“workshop” in space by orbiting an empty 
upper, or S-IVB, stage from a Saturn I or 
Saturn V launch vehicle, with an “airlock” 
which will permit easy access to the work- 
shop and egress to the space outside. 

This combination of workshop and airlock 
will provide an economical and convenient 
sheltered area for many operations in space, 
and will provide us with a major step toward 
an understanding of the requirements for a 
space station, In the empty tank of the S-IVB 
stage we will have a working and living area 
of some 10,000 cubic feet—the size of a small 
two-story home; it will be fitted with a floor 
to separate it into two levels; one story will 
serve as living quarters for the crew and the 
other level will be used as a laboratory and 
miintenance area. It will have movable work 
stations, sleep stations, food preparation sta- 
tions, waste management stations, and exer- 
cise stations. 

The plan is to place the airlock plus the 
spent rocket stage into an orbit of more than 
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200 miles: An orbital altitude that has a life- 
time of more than 3 years; to rendezvous 
in that orbit with a manned command and 
service module, thus providing the crew for 
the embryonic space station; then to activate 
the airlock, pressurize the stage, and build 
(inside the stage) the orbital laboratory, or 
workshop. Much of the equipment will have 
been folded and stored in the airlock, much 
as we store camping equipment in an auto- 
mobile trunk or traller. 

In this workshop, the crew will conduct 
a variety of biomedical, technological, and 
scientific experiments. We expect to carry 
sufficient expendables along with the air- 
lock to provide for an operation of the work- 
shop of up to 28 days. 

We have emphasized the medical experi- 
ments area because one of the major objec- 
tives of the Apollo applications program is 
to gain a better understanding of the effects 
of the weightless environment on the physi- 
ology of man. Incidentally, we would expect 
that this understanding would help us to 
learn much more about the physiology of 
man here on earth. 

The third Apollo application flight that 
is being developed is the Apollo telescope 
mount, or ATM. In this experiment we will 
use a part of the basic hardware developed 
in the Apollo program—the lunar module 
ascent stage—together with a rack to carry 
into orbit a set of some 8 major instruments, 
mounted in a telescope tube. The telescope 
tube will be some 80 inches in diameter, 150 
inches long, and weigh more than a ton— 
65 times the weight of the first U.S. satellite, 
launched just over nine years ago. 

The ATM will be a “solar telescope” de- 
signed to provide solar observations close 
to the peak of the sunspot cycle. It will be 
the most comprehensive array of instru- 
ments that has ever been assembled for 
observation of the sun in orbit. The results 
of such a wide spectral view of the phenom- 
ena that occur during the next sunspot cycle 
should yield information of considerable 
value to our understanding of the basic 
processes of the sun. 

Taken together, the second and third 
flights will provide us with a large cluster 
of equipment in orbit. First, we will have 
the living quarters, repair and maintenance 
quarters, and workshop with its airlock in 
orbit. Then, we plan to send the ATM up to 
the workshop and attach it to the workshop. 

After a mission duration of up to eight 
weeks, we would again return the astronauts, 
leaving the workshop and the ATM in orbit. 
Thus, we will have an embryonic space sta- 
tion and solar observatory in orbit, both 
with a limited capability of reuse and re- 
supply for carrying on continued operations. 

One may ask, how do we do astronomy 
from orbit—isn’t it much easier to use the 
equipment we have on earth, for example, 
the 200-inch telescope, and do our work in 
more comfortable surro rather than 
in the expensive and inconvenient environ- 
ment of a space station? To be sure, there 
are several important advantages to operat- 
ing outside of our earth's atmosphere. The 
first and perhaps the most rewarding pay- 
off is that we can see all of the radiation 
which comes from a star or from the sun. 
Underneath the earth's atmosphere we only 
see a very small fraction of the light which 


comes from any source; just the visible and 


the few regions in the radio spectrum reaches 
on earth. The real signatures of high energy 
events both on the sun and on the stars 
are lost to us because the X-rays and ultra- 
violet are absorbed by our atmosphere. Sec- 
ondly, we will be able to see objects with a 
very high resolution. Presently, we are Um- 
ited on earth by the waviness induced by the 
turbulence in our earth’s atmosphere. And 
thirdly, very faint objectives can be seen 
since the background from light scattered 
by our atmosphere is nonexistent. ; 
ATM has the specific objective of under- 
standing physical processes which occur on 
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the sun. Again, we might ask, what is so 
special about the sun? It looks like it will 
go on for quite a little while, and we can 
do nothing about it anyway, so why study 
it? 

Of direct practical importance is the long- 
term medical effect of man in space due to 
the radiation coming from solar flares. 
Harmful high energy protons, and, in some 
cases, X-rays are produced. We must devise 
methods of predicting how much and at 
what time this radiation will occur, which 
implies that we understand the mechanism 
of a solar flare—at present, we do not. 

A second reason for studying the sun is 
that in reality it is a nearby star, and we 
can observe details of the surface and its 
activities and, thereby, understand other 
stars. 

In a more general sense, the sun is vir- 
tually the source of all heat and light a 
planet receives, including the earth. It in- 
fluences our weather, the evolution of our 
life, and the possibility of life outside of the 
earth in our solar system. To this end, we'd 
like to be able to know the radiation his- 
tory of our solar system so that we can 
better understand what life forms have and 
can exist elsewhere. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
parel industry was recently given an ex- 
traordinary opportunity of hearing a 
prominent economist present his views 
about the outlook for general business 
activity for the rest of this year and in 
1968, as well as the prospects for retail 
trade and the apparel industry. 


The remarks of Dr. George F. Frey, 
vice president of the Lionel D. Edie & Co., 
Inc., at the American Apparel Manufac- 
turers Association sixth annual apparel 
industry economic outlook seminar, in 
New York City, puts together in a few 
pages the general business climate dur- 
ing the early part of this year, the forces 
now working toward a very strong busi- 
ness expansion, the outlook for the rest 
of this year and 1968, the need for fiscal 
restraint, and a general discussion of 
what is ahead for retail trade and the 
apparel industry. 

I also think it is important for those 
outside the apparel industry—in par- 
ticular those of us in Congress who must 
make responsible fiscal decisions which 
affect the course of our economy—to 
have the benefit of Dr. Frey's cogent 
analysis. 

For this reason, I place Dr. Frey's 
speech of November 2 in the RECORD: 

Tue Economic OUTLOOK For 1968 
(By Dr. George F. Frey, vice president, Lionel 

D. Edie & Co., Inc., at American Apparel 

Manufacturers Association sixth annual 

apparel industry economic outlook seminar, 

November 2, 1967) 

The focus of my remarks today will be on: 
(1) The outlook for general business activity 
in the remainder of this year, and in 1968; 
and (2) The prospects for retail trade and 
the apparel industry. 

Business activity is now in the early stages 
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of a very strong expansion. The rise in the 
price level is already assuming serious pro- 
portions. Long-term interest. rates are mov- 
ing up from already record levels, and the 
further rise of short-term rates cannot be 
far behind. The developments in the money 
and capital markets are paralleling those in 
early 1966. Seldom in our history has the 
country been confronted with more difficult 
fiscal and monetary policy decisions, 

My remarks today will be divided into five 
parts: (1) A brief discussion of the reasons 
for the pause in general business activity 
during the first half of this year; (2) The 
forces now working toward a very strong 
business expansion; (3) The general busi- 
ness outlook for the remainder of this year 
and In 1968; (4) The urgent need for fiscal 
restraint; and (5) The outlook for your 
industry. 


THE “PAUSE” IN GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1967 


After a record period of economic expan- 
sion begining in the first quarter of 1961, 
a pause“ in the advance began last autumn 
and continued through the first half of this 
year, The GNP increase in the first half was 
$13 billion in current dollars and only $3.6 
billion in real terms, i.e., expressed in 1058 
prices. Some economists have used the term 
“minicession” to describe the pause. 

The main reasons for the pause In business 
activity during the first half are fairly clear, 
as follows: 

1. The “credit crunch” which occurred 
the summer of 1966 and early autumn ad- 
ministered a severe shock to the economic 
system by drying up all sources of credit. 
Home building was severely curtailed and, 
along with it, expenditures for durable con- 
sumer goods and automobiles. The boom in 
capital spending by business and industry 
was brought to an end. 

2. Prom the latter part of 1966 through the 
first half of this year, we experienced a 
large inventory correction. During the fourth 
quarter of 1966 business inventories were 
being accumulated at a seasonally adjusted 
anual rate of $185 billion. By the second 
quarter of this year the rate had declined 
to $0.5 billion. The huge inventory swing 
exerted a serious drag on production during 
the first half, but fortunately the bulk of 
the correction is now behind us. 

3. Uncertainty on the part of consumers 
was an important factor in holding down 
consumer expenditures during the first half 
of the year, especially for durables and auto- 
mobiles. Personal income continued to rise 
strongly and employment remained very 
high, but during the first half personal sav- 
ing averaged 7 percent of personal disposable 
income at an annual rate, a very high figure 
compared with the 5.4 percent average in 
1965-1966, 

4. With the “credit crunch” and the sus- 
pension of the 7 percent investment tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation last au- 
tumn, capital spending leveled out, 

5. As the monetary authorities took steps 
last year, continuing to the present, to ease 
commercial bank credit, and as funds flowed 
strongly into nonbank lending institutions, 
all of the lending institutions concentrated 
heavily upon rebuilding their liquidity posi- 
tion by repaying last year’s borrowings and 
by adding to thelr liquid assets. During the 
first half they were cautious about making 
illiquid long-term investment commitments. 

These and other factors explain the com- 
parative sluggishness of business activity in 
the first half of this year. These forces are 
now being replaced by strong forces toward 
expansion, 

THE FORCES TOWARD STRONG ECONOMIC 
5 EXPANSION 

The pace of business activity picked up 
considerably in the third quarter, with the 
GNP increasing $15 billion, nearly half of 
which was due to rising prices. An even more 
vigorous expansion is occurring in the cur- 
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rent quarter, and business activity will con- 
tinue to gain momentum in the first half 
of 1968, Several forces are powering this ex- 
pansion: 

1. The Federal budget, on a national in- 
come accounts basis, swung from a surplus 
of $3 billion at an annual rate in the first 
half of the calendar 1966 to a deficit of $13 
billion at an annual rate in the first half of 
1967. In the second quarter of this year the 
NIA deficit was running at a $14.7 billion 
annual rate. It was in excess of $15 billion 
in the third quarter, Without the 10 percent 
tax surcharge proposed by the Administra- 
tion, it is estimated conservatively that the 
NIA deficit will rise to 615-618 billion in 
fiscal 1968. This is particularly significant 
because it occurs under virtually full em- 
ployment conditions. At no time previously 
since the Korean War has the Federal budget 
on a national income accounts basis been 
actually in deficit under high employment 
conditions. During the Korean War period 
the peak deficit rate for any half-vear period 
was $51, billion, about the same as the $13 
billion rate in the first half of this year when 
viewed in relation to GNP. So, the economy is 
today receiving a very powerful fiscal 
stimulus. 

2, Since late last year the monetary au- 
thorities have pursued a policy of active 
credit ease, and this policy continues today, 
although the latest Federal Reserve statistics 
suggest possibly the beginning of a move 
by the authorities to slow down the 
expansion of bank credit. The money 
stock, which includes currency held by the 
public in addition to private demand de- 
posits, has increased at a seven percent an- 
nual rate over the past six months, about the 
same rate as for the year as a whole so far, 
compared with a four percent rate from 1964 
to 1966. Time deposits of the commercial 
banks, which many economists would today 
include in the monetary stock, have been ex- 
panding at a 17 percent annual rate since 
last January. Adding the money stock plus 
time deposits of the commercial banks, the 
annual rate of increase since January has 
been 12 percent. Total loans and investments 
of the commercial banks in the first nine 
months of this year increased by $29 billion 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, or at an an- 
nual rate of nearly $39 billion, or 12.5 per- 
cent. The largest prior increase was $27.2 bil- 
lion in 1965. The strength of monetary ease 
is evident when it is realized that under full 
employment conditions, such as exist today. 
the economy has the capacity to grow in 
real terms about 4-444 percent per annum. 
The combined expansionary power of fiscal 
and monetary policy has seldom, if ever, been 
matched in the modern history of this coun- 
try. 

3. Personal income has been increasing 
strongly at a nine percent annual rate since 
May. Total employment has been increasing 
at a six percent annual rate. Personal saving 
rose to the unusually high rate of 7:3 percent 
of disposable personal income in the first 
quarter, but the rate dropped to 6.7 percent 
in the second quarter and seems likely to fall 
further in coming months. The liquid asset 
position of the consumer is strong and the 
index of consumer confidence compiled by 
the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan is rising after a decline last year. 
Under these conditions, it is not surprising 
that the consumer is coming back strongly. 
Retail sales expanded at a 15 percent annual 
rate from May to August, primarily due to 
increased purchases of durable goods. Sales 
rose further in September, but the rate of 
increase slackened somewhat. Retail sales 
have increased at a 12.5 percent annual rate 
since February compared with a 2.4 percent 
rise during the previous year. Consumer 
spending on durable goods rose markedly 
from the first to the third quarter, compared 
with a downdrift in the previous four 
quarters. 
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4. We are now in the early stages of a 
stepup in the rate of accumulation of busi- 
ness inventories, after a sharp drop in the 
inventory accumulation rate from the fourth 
quarter of last year to the second quarter of 
this year. This inventory adjustment during 
the first half exerted a severe drag on pro- 
duction, but in coming months the rebuild- 
ing of inventories will add strength to the 
rate of output. 

Final sales (t.e, total production sold to 
final users—consumers, home buyers, govern- 
ment at all levels, business fixed investment, 
and net sales abroad) were very strong in the 
first half of the year, rising 615 ½ billion per 
quarter during the first two quarters. The 
$31 billion total for the first half was an all- 
time record. During the same period, how- 
ever, as noted earlier, the rate of business 
inventory accumulation fell by $18 billion, 
so that GNP increased by only $13 billion in 
the first half. The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of business inventory accumulation 
bottomed out at $0.5 billion in the second 
quarter, and then rose to $1.5 billion in the 
third quarter, according to early estimates. 
The inventory adjustment has already been 
pretty well completed at the retail and 
wholesale levels and the remaining excess of 
inventories at the manufacturing level 
should be cleaned up readily as demand rises. 

Reflecting the strong demand and improved 
inventory situation, the FRB index of indus- 
trial production has increased at a 10 percent 
seasonally adjusted annual rate from June 
through August after declining at a 3.4 per- 
cent annual rate from last October to June 
of this year. The FRB index declined sharply 
in August, primarily due to the Ford Motor 
and steel haulers strikes: The increase in 
final sales continued strong at $14 billion in 
the third quarter. We may expect that the 
rate of inventory accumulation will rise 
further to a more normal level in the current 
quarter of this year and early next year. Thus, 
the expansion of GNP will not be dragged 
down by Inventory correction but will be 
further increased by a more normal rate of 
accumulation. 

5. Since the first quarter of 1966 the annual 
rate of state and local government spending 
has been rising in excess of $2 billion per 
quarter and there is no reason to expect that 
this strongly expansionary force will diminish 
in the months ahead. 

6. Residential construction has been rising 
and should continue to increase in the 
months ahead. Private nonfarm housing 
starts have moved up from a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of 845,000 at the low point 
last October to 1,457,000 in September. Per- 
mits have also risen markedly and, after a 
slow start this year, the home mortgage loan 
commitments of mortgage lending institu- 
tions have increased strongly. In general, va- 
cancy rates are low and the dearth of new 
construction last year has bullt up a sizable 
backlog of unsatisfied demand. The rate of 
homebuilding may be expected to increase 
gradually during the balance of this year and 
in the first half of 1968 if not choked off by 
decreased availability of mortgage credit. 


7. Finally, although most economists are 
not expecting more than a moderate increase 
in capital spending by business and industry 
in the balance of this year and next, it is 
likely that such spending will, in fact, expand 
more strongly than currently anticipated in 
view of the other powerful forces for eco- 
nomic expansion which have already been 
enumerated. Rising labor costs, the buoyancy 
of the current expansion, and business con- 
fidence in strong economic growth over the 
longer run are likely to make capital spend- 
ing in the next several months a stronger 
force for general business expansion than 
currently expected. This is borne out by the 
results of the Lionel D. Edie survey of plant 
and equipment expenditures completed last 
month which indicate that such expenditures 
will increase by 6 percent in 1968. Our sur- 
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vey, which we have been conducting for 
fourteen years, has had a high batting aver- 
age for accuracy. Like all surveys of capital 
spending plans, it has tended to underesti- 
mate the increase in capital spending in the 
early stages of a period of general business 
expansion. Because of this, I am inclined to 
the view that business expenditures for new 
plant and equipment will rise to about $67 
billion next year, or about 8 percent, 

THE GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Based on the forces enumerated, I expect 
that general business activity will rise very 
strongly in the fourth quarter of this year 
and that a vigorous rate of expansion will 
continue In 1968, with some slowing down in 
the second half. We expect a very big fourth 
quarter, with GNP increasing from §792 bil- 
lion in the third quarter (after revision) to 
$811 billion in the fourth quarter, a jump 
of $19 billion. This rate of expansion in the 
second half, starting from a virtually full 
employment level, will place serious pres- 
sures of demand upon the economy. I should 
say that these estimates assume that the 
proposed surcharge on personal and corporate 
income, possibly at an 8 percent rate, will be 
enacted in the current session of Congress, 
but that it will not become effective until 
January 1. The picture, as we see it, is one 
of strong upward pressures upon the price 
level from both “demand-pull” and “cost- 
push” forces. 

We anticipate that general business ac- 
tivity will continue ite vigorous advance in 
1968, with GNP rising to about $828 billion 
in the first quarter and to about $846 bil- 
lion in the second quarter. The strong expan- 
sion in the first half of 1968 will be bolstered 
by a buildup in steel inventories and a sharp 
stepup in automobile production after the 
strike. 

We expect that the surge in business ac- 
tivity in the first half, bringing with it an 
acceleration in the rise of prices, will not be 
sustainable and that the rate of expansion 
will slacken in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1968. Tightening credit conditions, espe- 
cially curtailing resdiential construction, will 
be an important factor in the slowdown. 

Our GNP forecast for 1968 as a whole is 

$852 billion, compared with $787 billion in 
1967. This is an increase of 8 percent of 
which about 5 percént will be “real” and 3 
percent a markup in prices. 
“ Time does not permit me to detail the 
sectors of GNP, but we anticipate that all of 
the major sectors—personal consumption 
expenditures, Government purchases, and 
gross private domestic investment—will par- 
ticipate in the advance. In particular, we are 
assuming that the annual rate of national 
defense expenditures will continue to in- 
crease about $3 billion per quarter through 
the first half of next year and then rise only 
gradually the rest of the year. We expect the 
annual rate of business inventory accumula- 
tion to rise to about $5 billion in the cur- 
rent quarter and then to about $10 billion in 
the second quarter of next year. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR FISCAL RESTRAINT 


As you can see from the prospects for busi- 
ness activity as I have sketched them, I be- 
Heve that the case for a substantial measure 
of fiscal restraint by the Federal Government 
is very strong, There are four principal rea- 
sons why it is urgently needed: = 

1. To prevent the spreading of serious in- 
flatlonary pressures in the months ahead. We 
are already witnessing an acceleration in the 
rise of prices. From April to August consumer 
prices rose at a 4.0 percent annual rate, com- 
pared with a 2 percent rate from August of 
1966 to April of this year. Wholesale prices 
rose at a 2.3 percent annual rate from April 
to August, compared with a 2 percent rate 
of decline from August a year ago to last 
April. Inflationary pressures are bound to be 
strong with wage costs rising 5-6 percent this 
year and with business firms seeking to 
escape narrower profit margins by raising 
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prices. We tend to think of the current in- 
flation as cost-push“ inflation, but it must 
be remembered that a strong demand situa- 
tion is required to permit the shifting of 
higher costs onto the consuming public. 

2. Greater fiscal restraint is urgently 
needed to head off a new “credit crunch” 
like the one which dealt the economy such 
& severe blow in the summer of 1966. The re- 
newed upward movement of long-term in- 
terest rates during the past few weeks is 
ominous. If continued, it is likely to pull up 
short- and intermediate-term interest rates 
and ultimately set in motion a flow of funds 
out of the commercial banks and nonbank 
institutions—the all-too familiar “disinter- 
mediation” of last year. The only way to pre- 
vent it is to increase fiscal restraint so that 
the monetary authorities can avoid having 
to apply the credit brakes too strongly as in- 
flationary pressures strengthen. 

3. We also need a greater measure of fiscal 
restraint to avoid a serious deterioration in 
the deficit in our international balance of 
payments. So far this year we have expe- 
rienced an encouraging rise in our export 
surplus which we are counting upon to offset 
the increased foreign exchange drain of 
Vietnam. However, if the economy expands at 
too high a rate in coming months and 
develops inflationary excesses, imports will 
rise because of higher domestic demand and 
exports will decline, thus narrowing our ex- 
port surplus. We cannot be complacent about 
our continuing large balance of payments 
deficit. Surplus countries are becoming in- 
creasingly impatient about adding to their 
holdings of dollars and we cannot count 
upon them to refrain from buying gold in- 
definitely. 

4. Finally, a greater measure of fiscal re- 
straint is needed to permit and encourage a 
better-balanced and healthier expansion of 
business activity—free of serious inflation 
and painful dislocations such as occurred 
last year. 

There is broad agreement, of course, that 
greater fiscal restraint is needed for all of the 
reasons I have cited. The debate centers on 
how to obtain the restraint. President John- 
son has proposed a program designed to re- 
duce the Federal deficit by $9.5 billion on an 
annual basis, $2.0 billion of which would 
come from a cutback of Federal expenditures 
and $7.5 billion from increased revenues, the 
bulk of which would be derived from a 10 
percent surcharge on personal and corporate 
income tax labilities. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, and probably a majority 
of the Congress, argue that the cut in Fed- 
eral spending should be much deeper and 
that the tax increase should be smaller. In 
addition, many Congressmen favor tax re- 
form as a means of obtaining additional 
revenues. ? 

At the moment, the prospects for any sub- 
stantial amount of fiscal restraint in the near 
future—elther through increased Federal 
revenues or through cuts in Government 
spending, or a combination of both—are 
not bright. However, it is hard to believe 
that, with the need for fiscal restraint so 
urgent, Congress and the Administration will 
fail to work out their differences. I believe 
that there is still a good chance that, before 
the end of this Session, Congress will enact 
the President's proposed surcharge on per- 
sonal and corporate incomes, effective Janu- 
ary 1, and perhaps scaled down to 8 percent 
and accompanied by a somewhat larger total 
of Federal spending cuts or holdbacks. The 
total restraint package may approximate the 
$9.5 billion figure required by the Admin- 
istration. 
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The danger, as I see it, is that fiscal re- 
straint on this timetable and in this amount 
may be too little and too late, The rise of 
business activity had already picked up con- 
siderable force and momentum and this will 
accelerate in the current. quarter. The pro- 
posed 10 percent surcharge probably has al- 
ready been discounted by wage and price 
increases in the past several months, 

There is serlous danger, therefore, that 
in coming months the degree of fiscal re- 
straint which is imposed will not suffice to 
prevent an unsustainable rate of expansion 
of business activity. This will place a greater 
burden upon the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties to employ credit restraint as a means of 
curbing the rising price level. But, the mone- 
tary authorities are likely to be very slow in 
taking any determined steps to curtall credit 
availability In view of the heavy borrowing 
requirements of the U.S. Treasury. Their un- 
willingness to precipitate another “credit 
crunch” will also delay any move by the au- 
thorities to tighten credit. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RETAIL TRADE AND THE 
APPAREL INDUSTRY 


As I indicated earlier, consumer confi- 
dence about his economic position has been 
increasing and this has been reflected in 
rising retail sales. 


Total retail trade should reach a level of 
$316 billion this year for an increase of about 
$12 billion over the level of 1966. We estimate 
that retail trade will Increase approximately 
6 percent in 1968 to reach.a level of $336 
billion. 

Among the reasons contributing to this 
strong surge will be the rebound of the 
automobile market after the down-turn of 
this year, however, we can see 6 percent more 
in the nondurables sector to a level of $229 
billion, Nondurable retail trade at an annual 
Tate should bé close to $220 billion during 
this fourth quarter and we estimate that the 
fourth quarter of 1968 should show a rate 
of $233 billion. Note, then, a strong retail 
environment in 1968. 

One of the more interesting paradoxes of 
the period we have just passed through is 
the point that apparel sales have done rela- 
tively well during the correction. To date, 
food store sales are only 1 percent above last 
year. Part of the situation in apparel of 
course has been the price factor. In Septem- 
ber, the apparel sector of the consumer Price 
Index (Nationally) was up 1,1 percent from 
August, a 12 percent annual rate and in New 
York City it was up at a 30 percent rate. 
Looking at the wage element of apparel man- 
ufacturing—wages in 1966 increased 2.8 per- 
cent over 1965. For the first six months of 
this year wages were 5.7 percent above last 
year’s average. 


We think the best and clearest way to loox 


at 1968 is to ask the question “How much 
will the American Consumer spend for ap- 
parel in 1968", Despite the surtax we esti- 
mate the consumer will spend 8 percent more 
than he did this year. He will spend $36 bil- 
lion this year and 839 billion next year in 
1968. Furthermore, we believe that spending 
tor apparel as a proportion of total consump- 
tion spending will continue to show a mod- 
est rise. 

1968 will be a period in which you will 
bring your inventories Into balance as con- 
sumer demand surges. We believe that pres- 
ent inventory sales ratio of total retail trade 
is low—in fact, it is at the third lowest polnt 
in the entire postwar period. This means 
strong demand during the first half of next 
year will move the FRB Apparel Index up 5 
percentage points over the 1967 levels. This 
year, output of 145 will be about 3 percent 
below the 1966 level. 
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Job Corps Ripples Reach All Shores 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 1967 issue of the VISTA Volun- 
teer there was a most interesting article 
entitled “The Ripples Reach All Shores,” 
by Mr. Francis Tighe, a retired machine 
shop superintendent from Torrance, 
Calif., now serving as a VISTA volun- 
teer teaching welding at the Pine Knot 
Job Corps Center in Kentucky. 

Mr. Tighe believes in the old adage, 
“When a rock is dropped in the center 
of a lake, eventually the ripples reach all 
shores.” 

His experience with the Job Corps has 
convinced him that this program is one 
of “the best and cheapest ways to elimi- 
nate poverty at the grass roots, educat- 
ing and teaching trades to boys who 
otherwise would face a life of poor pay 
and welfare checks.” 

Mr. Tighe seems to express the mean- 
ing of the Job Corps in moving human 
terms when he says: 

It is a wonderful and satisfying experi- 
ence to see boys from slums or other poverty- 
stricken areas come here half-cowed, with 
a deep feeling of inferiority, and see them 
three months later having gained poise and 
confidence. 


I would like to insert the text of Mr. 
Tighe’s article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at this point: 

Tue RIPPLES REACH ALL SHORES 
(Story by Francis Tighe; photographed by 
Joan Larson) 

(Norz—Francis Tighe, who retired in 1963 
from his job as machine shop superintendent 
in a large plant in Torrance, Calif., has spent 
the last year as a VISTA teaching welding 
at the Pine Knot Job Corps Center in Ken- 
tucky. Describing his background, he says, 
“I saw some combat service in both World 
Wars, have done some writing, painting and 
song writing. I presume I could be classed as 
a semi-professional in both song writing and 
writing for publications, as I sold one song 
and one story. I am always willing to talk 
about VISTA and the Job Corps. I have 
spread that gospel from coast to coast by 
letters, newspapers and plane and bus con- 
yersations.") 

When I arrived at the Job Corps Centor 
at Pine Knot, Ky., a year ago, like a new 
recruit I was slightly apprehensive as to 
my reception. I need not have had the least 
concern, Everyone—VISTA, Corps staff and 
Corpsmen alike—has spoiled me rotten. 

I have my own private room with bath in 
the corner of the mess ball building and the 
food is wonderful, a far cry from my, Bronx, 
N. T., training period where I lived and 
worked in conditions that I never before 
realized actually existed. 

A year ago, this Center had been in opera- 
tion but seven months. I was amazed at 
what had been accomplished in that short 
time. I found over two hundred Corpsmen 
here, all busy with education—both class- 
room and vocational—and dedicated teach- 
ers whose main interest was in the bays. All 
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Corpsmen are school drop-outs and most 
of them can barely read when they arrive 
here. 

In this Job Corps Center, the boys al- 
ternate a week of classroom education with 
& week of work. The classroom instruction 
includes trades; the work week is spent in 
the. beautiful areas of “Daniel Boone” Na- 
tional Forest, making picnic grounds, build- 
ing roads and trails or doing camp main- 
tenance. 

Going full blast were the following prin- 
cipal vocational courses: a truck driving 
school where the kids learned to tool big 
seml-trullors over the highways and a heavy 
equipment school that was a revelation. 
Watching the boys handle the big bulldozers, 
back-hoes and fork lifts is like watching 
poetry in action. 

In addition there were classes in appliance 
repair, brick work and masonry, concrete 
work, maintenance training, which includes 
plumbing and electrical procedures, car- 
pentry, blue-print reading, auto mechanics, 
typing and office procedures as well as 
welding. 

When a Corpsman graduates from here, 
he has the equivalent of an eighth grade 
education, while those who wish can work 
for a high school diploma. 

The physical part of the Center consists 
of four large dormitories, each with a tele- 
vision room, an education building, an ad- 
ministration building, numerous shops, a 
laundry where clothes are washed free, coun- 
selor's offices, a large gymnasium and play- 
ing fields. 

Every weekend shuttle buses run to the 
small towns around here, and there are fre- 
quent bus trips to Knoxville, Lexington or 
Louisville. Field trips are taken to points 
of interest and there are campouts when 
weather permits. Our baseball and basket-~ 
ball teams go as far as North Carolina to 
play and our boxing team won honors In the 
Golden Gloves Championships. We VISTAs 
go where the Corpsmen go. 

This js beautiful country and it is no 
wonder to me that the Indians made this 
“This Dark And Bloody Ground.” Neither 
is it hard to figure why Daniel Boone and his 
people fought so hard to take and keep it. 

After three weeks of teaching carpentry, 
I was put in charge of the welding school. 
Each day I have four classes, two hours, with 
seven students in a class. The two groups of 
28 boys alternate their week of classes with 
a week of working. 

I am proud of the forty-four students 
who have graduated from our welding school, 
all competent combination welders, capable 
of going out in a world which demands job 
skills and confident that they can wrest a 
living from it. Those who desire advanced 

ate encouraged to go to an Urban 
Center where that advanced training can be 
had. ‘ 

I am enthusiastic about the fine work 
which is being done at Job Corps Centers 
all over the country, 119 of them as of now. 
In my opinion, this is the best and cheapest 
way to eliminate poverty at the grass roots, 
educating and teaching trades to boys who 
otherwise would face a life of poor pay and 
welfare checks. Furthermore, I defy anyone 
to discount the effects of the impact these 
boys will make on our society when they 
re-enter the life of their communities. I 
believe in the old adage. “When a rock is 
dropped in the center of a lake, eventually 
the ripples reach all shores.” 

It is a wonderful and satisfying experi- 
ence to see boys from slums or other poverty- 
stricken areas come here half-cowed, with 
a deep feeling of inferiority, and see them 
three month later having gained poise and 
confidence. ` 

In addition to our other duties, each staf 
member acts as advisor for five to ten boys. 
We try to help them solye their problems, 
write letters for them and help them with 
their studies. This, too, is gratifying. 
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When I leave here. I plan to take a trip 
down to Cape Kennedy to see the sights and 
then, if my time and money hold out, I 
shall go to Counce, Tenn., where Cal-Metal, 
my old company, is building a new plant, 
There I hope to place some of my welders. 


The Honorable James Webb, NASA 
Administrator—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
on the Honorable James Webb which 
appeared in Fortune magazine for Au- 
gust 1967. 

Jim Webb has an illustrious back- 
ground, born the son of a North Carolina 
county school superintendent, he worked 
his way through the University of North 
Carolina, graduating Phi Beta Kappa in 
1928. In 1936 he went to work for Sperry 
Gyroscope, rising to vice president in 7 
years, In 1946, he was President Tru- 
man's choice for Director of the Budget, 
the youngest—39—in history. He played 
a major role in the postwar reorganiza- 
tion of the Government—in such things 
as the creation of the Defense Depart- 
ment and setting up the financial struc- 
ture for the execution of the Marshall 
plan. From 1949 to 1952, Jim Webb 
served as Under Secretary of State leav- 
ing as his mark another important 
governmental reorganization, At the time 
of his appointment to NASA, Webb was 
assistant to the President of Kerr-McGee 
Oil Industries, Inc., of Oklahoma. 

The article follows: 

MANAGEMENT OF SPACE 

(Norg.—With politics here, philosophy 
there; NASA's boss runs a conglomerate-type 
operation reasonably well. But where does 
the program go next?) 

(By John Mecklin) 


The nation’s civilian space program, the 
largest single technological undertaking in 
history, has come upon difficult times. In 
this tenth anniversary year of the first Soviet 
Sputnik, formidable critics are calling the 
$23-billion Apollo project to land a man on 
the moon before 1970 “a can of worms” and 
a “needless gamble.” There is deep inde-\ 
cision in Washington about proper long-term 
goals after Apollo. And perhaps most basic, 
in view of suggestions of questionable man- 
agement decisions and even gossip of 
scandal, Congress and the nation are asking: 
how well has the U.S. been served by the 
program's management, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and its 
boss, James Edwin Webb? 

Despite the rancor and doubt of the 
moment, the evidence is persuasive that the 
nation has been well served indeed. This 
is, for example, the view of Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, NASA’s first administrator and 
Webb's predecessor. Glennan had favored a 
much, slower approach to a moon landing 
than the crash program ordered by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1961, but he regards Webb's 
performance in out the effort as 
“amazingly effective.” Says Glennan: “In 
1961, I would not have given him a China- 
man’s chance to come this close to success.” 
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The Russians may still be ahead in very 
large rockets, but in most other respects 
NASA appears to have closed the Soviet lead 
so dramatically revealed by the first Sputnik 
flight a decade ago. The U.S. has logged some 
1,994 man-hours in orbit, for example, com- 
pared with 533 for the Russians. In achlev- 
ing this, moreover, NASA has created a 
mighty new technological capability of in- 
calculable significance to the U.S. 

This is not to suggest that the complaints 
about NASA are groundless. The fire that 
claimed the lives of three astronauts last 
January during ground testing of an Apollo 
command module was a byproduct of de- 
plorable negligence. The subsequent congres- 
sional investigation revealed not only that 
North American Aviation, the prime contrac- 
tor for the module, had performed less than 
ideally, but also that NASA, though aware 
of what was happening, had failed to move 
effectively in some areas to correct the sit- 
uation. Webb himself concedes that this 
neglect was caused, In part, by inadequate 
management feedback on conditions in the 
field. Even now it is the widely held view 
that NASA still has not achieved sufficient 
control of its seyenteen fleld facilities—some 
of which are described by one Johnson Ad- 
ministration official as “pockets of sover- 
elgnty.“ In addition, NASA’s situation has 
been aggravated by shortsighted public re- 
lations; lack of candor has antagonized a 
number of Congressmen and newsmen 
(NASA, they quip, stands for “Neyer A 
Straight Answer“) 

The NASA shortcomings visible to date, 
however, are no worse than might be ex- 
pected in an undertaking of such colossal 
magnitude and unprecedented complexity, 
in the view of management specialists. Says 
Simon Ramo, vice chairman of TRW Inc., 
who himself managed the crash program to 
provide the U.S. Air Force with a missile 
system in the 1950's: “I defy anyone to de- 
fine a system of management to land a man 
on the moon before 1970 that does not invite 
charges. of incompetence sooner or later. 
It's a science Olympics in which you're sup- 
posed to do the 100-yard dash in three sec- 
onds. If you're not beaten by the Russians, 
you're beaten by accident, or you find you 
can't make such an arbitrary deadline any- 
way.” a 

To try to overcome the odds, Webb, now 
sixty years old, has developed a managerial 
doctrine as extraordinary as the space mis- 
sion itself. Essentially it is a bold extension 
of the systems-management principle first 
applied in the Pentagon for weapon develop- 
ment. This approach means that the Penta- 
gon tries to relate design and procurement 
plans to the weapon system's maximum po- 
tential, to other weapon systems, to cost 
effectiveness, to foreseeable strategic situa- 
tions, and to other special considerations. 
In NASA's case, the system“ is usually an 
exotic research objective, like landing a 
package of instruments on Mars. Such an 
undertaking, of course, requires management 
consideration of costs and engineering feasi- 
bility, but NASA also tries to relate it to the 
social, economic, and even political impact 
the new knowledge may have on some of the 
most basic mysteries of human life. In one 
sense, the system becomes an exercise in ap- 
plied philosophy. To master such massively 
complex and expensive problems, the agency 
has mobilized some 20,000 individual firms, 
more than 400,000 workers, and 200 colleges 
and universities in a combine of the most 
advanced resources of American civilization. 

AN OBJECT OF CONTROVERSY 

This approach to an undertaking that al- 
ready has cost the taxpayers some $28 billion 
has made Webb an object of controversy. His 
admirers say he is making NASA a “wave of 
the future,“ a monumental research project 
itself in management of the accelerating in- 
terdependence of industry, science, and gov- 
ernment. Indeed there is talk that, in addi- 
tion to the space program, NASA should be- 
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come & sort of technological service agency 
to be employed in other governmental prob- 
lems—e.g., for systems management of ur- 
ban congestion, air and water pollution— 


which have remained beyond the compe-- 


tence of other agencies. Webb’s detractors 
say that NASA—together with the Penta- 
gon—is creating a sinister “contract state” 
in which government and an elite of indus- 
trialists are acquiring a monopoly of sci- 
entific know-how that could someday be 
turned against the people as in George Or- 
well's concept of Big Brother, Whatever the 
ease for or against Webb, NASA's space pro- 
gram is likely to have a lasting Impact on 
American life, forcing the evolution of man- 
agement techniques of vastly broader scope 
than ever before devised. 

Like a corporation created through a series 
of mergers, NASA came into being on Octo- 
ber 1, 1958, as a union of disparate groups. It 
was built primarily on the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), with 
subsequent additions of the Army's Ballistic 
Missile Agency at Huntsville, Alabama, and 
‘its staff of German rocket specialists, the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology's Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory at Pasadena, which had 
also been working for the Army, and a num- 
ber of other military projects. The result- 
ing management problems involved in the 
consolidation of all these military, scien- 
tific, and governmental forces have never 
been entirely resolved. The alumni of NACA 
have retained a dominating influence, com- 
manding eight of NASA’s field facilities, in- 
cluding the critical Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter at Houston. There have been some trou- 
bled moments in their relations with the 
agency's corps of ex-Germans, who now run 
the launch facility at Cape Kennedy as well 
as Dr. Wernher von Braun's enormous rocket 
establishment headquartered at Huntsville. 
The conversion of former NACA research men 
into managers of multimillion-dollar de- 
velopment projects has not been uniformly 
successful. Says an executive of a major NASA 
contractor: “Research men are big on theory 
and design, but in this business you also 
have to know how to build the damned 
thing and make it work.” 


It is generally agreed that Glennan, former 
president of Case Institute of Technology 
and a personable, low-key conservative, did 
a good job in getting such a mixture of 
troops to march in the same direction. He 
achieved this in part by his deference to Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, director of NACA for eleven 
years and a universally respected aerospace 
scientist. Glennan created a managerial 
triumvirate composed of himself, Dryden, 
and Dr. Robert C. Seamans Jr., a former 
MILT. engineering professor and top engi- 
neer for R.C.A. whom Glennan hired in 1960 
as his principal administrative officer. Op- 
erationally, Glennan pushed the Mercury 
man-in-space program, which had just got 
under way. During his tenure, NASA 
launched twelve earth satellites (compared 
with nine launched by the Russians). In 
1960, Glennan also started Project Apollo, 
obtaining an initial study appropriation of 
$1 million as part of a ten-year plan. As 
Glennan saw Apollo, a moon landing would 
not be made until the Seventies and NASA's 
over-all spending during the decade would 
be planned for no more than $1.5 billion an- 
nually. The policy at the time Is best char- 
acterized by a remark attributed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: The moon has been up 
there for a hell of a long time. If we don't 
get there tomorrow, it won't go away.“ 

INTO THE THICKETS 

In 1961, however, President Kennedy com- 
mitted the U.S. to “the goal, before this 
decade is out, of landing a man on the moon 
and returning him safely to earth.“ Now the 
man on the spot was Jim Webb, whom Ken- 
nedy had appointed to succeed Glennan. 
The President had overridden suggestions 
that the job should go to a scientist, and 
the new situation more than vindicated his 
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decision. The new assignment was a monu- 
mental problem in management, and Webb 
was a professional manager with broad ex- 
perience in business as well as in Washing- 
ton’s political thickets. 

The Kennedy moon-landing mandate con- 
fronted Webb with a sudden, comprehensive 
government-agency expansion without pre- 
cedent in peacetime. NASA’s budget Jumped 
from just under $1 billion in fiscal 1961 to 
$3.7 billion in 1963, reaching a peak of $5.2 
billion in 1965. The NASA payroll shot from 
17,500 to 36,000 in five years, and contractor 
employees from 57,500 to a peak, in 1965, 
of 377,000. The two-man Gemini flight pro- 
gram was added to NASA's plans as the inter- 
mediate step between Mercury and Apollo— 
at a cost of $1.3 billion. Some $2.5 billion 
went into new facilities, including three big 
establishments started from scratch: the 
Manned Spacecraft Center at.Houston (cost 
to date: $250 million), the 88,000-acre launch 
complex at Cape Kennedy (81 billion), and, 
more recently, the Electronics Research Cen- 
ter now under construction at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (estimated cost: $60 million). 
A bewildering profusion of enormous con- 
tracts was spread around the aerospace in- 
dustry, eventually committ more than 
$1 billion worth of business aplece to four 
companies (North American, Grumman, 
Boeing, and Douglas) and more than $100 
million a piece to nearly a score more. A 
worldwide flight tracking network was also 
set up to permit simultaneous voice com- 
munication with twenty-seven stations in 
sixteen countries at a cost of $687 million. 


Concurrently, Webb's political and admin- 
istrative skill was taxed by repeated crises, 
One of the messiest was a bitter falling out 
with D. Brainerd Holmes, an able young 
R. C. A. executive whom Webb hired in 1961 
to boss the manned space-flight effort. The 
battle was complicated by an internal power 
struggle among Holmes and other top officers, 
eventually including Webb, and the show- 
down came on the most fundamental NASA 
problem, one that still exists. It was—and 
is—the danger that the burgeoning Apollo 
program might so drain NASA resources as to 
undercut such critical scientific research as 
unmanned interplanetary probes. Holmes 
pressed so hard for $400 million in additional 
funds for Apollo that Webb appealed to 
President Kennedy and got him to kill the 
proposal (see “Now It’s an Agonizing Re- 
appraisal of the Moon Race,” Fortune, 
November, 1963). In 1963, Holmes resigned 
to take a $90,000 job as a senior vice presi- 
dent at Raytheon. Webb’s willingness to take 
the unaccustomed role of penny-pincher 
reflected his skill in Washington infighting; 
it also helped to establish for sure who was 


Renaissance Man 
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HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing the Washington Post had a feature 
article on Mark Talisman, administra- 
tive assistant to my colleague, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES VANIK, of Ohio. The 
article points out yet another of Mark's 
talents: 


FLAMING Dessert Lights Ur BACHELOR'S DIN- 
NER PARTIES 
(By Elinor Lee) 


You don't have to spend a lot of money to 
serve an elegant meal, says Mark Talisman, 
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administrative assistant to Rep. Charles 
Vanik (D-Ohio). 

Let's get rid of the myth that every- 
thing good is expensive,” Mark said as he 
made crepes Suzette in the kitchen of his 
Capitol Hill home. He likes to serve crepes 
for dessert, an after-theater supper, or an 
entree with chicken or seafood. 

The sauce he makes for the dessert crepes 
adds drama to the dinner table. There's no 
trick to flaming the sauce,” he pointed out. 
“Just make sure the curacao or cognac or 
whatever liqueur you're using is warm be- 
fore you light it.” 

Mark, who is a charter member of Les 
Amis du Vin (friends of wine), says his 
taste in wines is not based on price or label. 

“Get some friends together for a wine 
tasting, take notes and determine by your 
own taste which wines you like,” is his ad- 
vice. Don't be buffaloed into buying a nine 
dollar bottle of wine just because of its 
label.“ 

He has his own wine cellar and claims 
that a beginner can set one up for $50. 

For an elegant dinner for 10, Mark figures 
on spending about 22.50 per person. “For 
groceries, I'll spend about $25, but it takes 
careful shopping.” 

He goes shopping on Saturday and makes 
nine or ten stops. He likes to go to Eastern 
Market for produce.and meats, to a Greek 
store for orange sausages, to Maine Avenue 
for fresh seafoods, and to the Calvert liquor 
store for wines. 

He prefers sit-down dinners, but says the 
dining table in the house he shares with 
two other men will seat “only 1344 people, 
and our dinner parties have a way of grow- 
ing. They're like a happening.“ Everybody 
chips in some dough and brings a guest 
or maybe two.” 

The group of men and women who get 
together for frequent Saturday night din- 
ners at Mark's house now includes several 
married couples who were among the orig- 
inal group of bachelors and their dates. 

Mark's idea of a proper meal includes an 
aperitif (no hard liquor) with hors 
d’oeuvres—maybe shrimp stuffed with blue 
cheese or oysters or a pate. He has a very 
special original recipe for pate. 

A cold or hot soup, depending on the 
weather, would follow the appetizers. Onion 
soup is one of his favorites. Then a fish 
dish—maybe fresh sole or snapper or 
salmon—"prepared very simply, and not over- 
cooked.” One of his favorite fish dishes is 
marinated swordfish kabobs flamed in 
curacao. x 

For the main course he would serve a 
chicken dish, boneless pork roast, roast rack 
of lamb or New York strip steaks famed at 
the table. With it, a simple green salad with 
olive oll and lemon juice dressing. 

For dessert, if not crepes Suzette, he likes 
fresh fruit and cheese, or a sweet dessert such 
as fresh blueberries with powdered sugar and 
Kirsch or any favorite liquer (he flames this 


mixture for about two minues, then pours 


it over cake or ice cream), 

Does Mark do all the cooking for the 
group? “I have tremendous assistance in the 
kitchen,” he said. Tl admit that when I'm 
preparing a meal I can devastate a kitchen.” 

Who does the dishes? “Dishwashing after 
one of our dinners is a collective effort; but 
I don’t participate.” 

How did he become such an artist in the 
kitchen? “I grew up in a home of good food 
and wine. My mother is an excellent cook.” 

Born and reared in Cleveland. Mark was 
graduated from Harvard. When he was in 
college he “messed around with cooking in 
friends’ kitchens.” But not until he came to 
Washington in 1963 did he become seriously 
interested. 

“To eat well, you have to know how to 
cook and shop these days,” he declared. 

Friends are always asking for his recipes. 
so Mark has compiled a booklet of cooking 
and wine notes. He plans to expand it into a 
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Cookbook which will be illustrated with both 
Color and black and white photographs he 
has taken. Photography is another of his 
hobbies. 

“My recipes allow for creativity,” Mark ex- 
Plained. It's frightening to be too specific 
when writing recipes. The goal of a good cook 
Should be the ability to taste and under- 
Stand flavors.” 


News Analyst Notes Clear Indications of 
Democratic Gains in Recent Elections 
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HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the per- 
ceptive news columnist, Robert C. 
Spivack, has recently written a news- 
letter which analyzes the results of the 
recent elections. He demonstrates be- 
yond reasonable doubt that the Demo- 
Crats—and President Johnson in par- 
ticular—have much to be happy about. 

Before the votes were counted, if the com- 
mentators were correct, the nation was in an 
angry. vengeful mood 


He writes. 

But, he adds, this did not happen at 
the polls. 

The Nation did not “lose its cool.” 
Neither civil rights nor Vietnam caused 
Democratic loses: In Philadelphia we re- 
elected our Democratic mayor, and the 
people of San Francisco overwhelmingly 
endorsed the American presence in Viet- 
nam. 

I agree with Mr. Spivack. We Demo- 
crats can be well satisfied with the elec- 
tion returns of last week. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
Spivack report in the RECORD: 

Tue ELECTIONS or 1967: WHAT THEY TELL Us 
ABOUT 1968 


Herblock was modest about interpreting 
the results. He pictured a puzzled Elephant 
and an equally puzzled Donkey leaving a 
theatre where the marquee announced ’67, 
An Off-Year, Off-Beat, Election Drama.” 

Im sure,” said the Elephant to the Don- 
key,“ it has a lot of significance if I only 
knew what.” 

To wide-eyed columnist Joseph Kraft, how- 
ever, everything was clear. “The voters have 
spoken, and for once what they said is not 
in doubt,” he wrote. What was their mes- 
Sage? That the year ahead is going to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult” in the area of race rela- 
tions in the North. Undoubtedly after deep 
thought, Kraft solemnly announced there's 
going to have to be “some concern, some re- 
spectable concern” for the feelings and inter- 
ests of Negroes, along with low and middle- 
income whites. An original observation? Well, 
hardly. 

Off-year elections usually are concerned 
with so many local issues and personalities 
and produce so many cross-currents they are 
no guide to what might happen in a Presi- 
dential election. In this respect 1967 could 
be an exception. While the voting was local, 
the issues were national and, in one case, in- 
ternational. Whether it was Cleveland, or 
Boston, or San Francisco each city had be- 
come a symbol and each had a special mes- 
sage. 

There were vote patterns in New Tork and 
also Gary that had significant meaning. 
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The over-all message, though, was alto- 
gether different from what the public opin- 
ion polis, as well as many columnists, were 
describing as the national mood. Conse- 
quently the results were not what many ex- 
pected them to be. 

Before the votes were counted, if the com- 
mentators were correct, the nation was in an 
angry, vengeful mood. Some worried about a 
sharp swing to the Right in the aftermath of 
the summer riots and the Pentagon anti-war 
protest. Republicans of all persuasions were 
expected to sweep out Democrats everywhere. 
The anti-Vietnam feeling was so strong there 
would be a sharp repudiation of an “unpopu- 
lar“ President. None of this happened. 

While feelings on all the big issues were 
undoubtedly strong, the nation did not lose 
its cool.“ Despite fierce verbal assaults from 
the Far Left and the Far Right, moderate 
Democrats managed to survive. Republican 
victories were few and far between and rela- 
tively inconsequential: Governor of Ken- 
tucky, the N. J. Legislature. 

Under the most trying circumstances the 
big cities remained Democratic—although by 
small margins. It was white voters in Cleve- 
land and Gary who provided the victory mar- 
gin for Messrs. Stokes and Hatcher. It was 
white voters in Boston who decided the Hub 
would not become a “Hicks town.” 

If the elections of 67 are not remembered 
for anything else they were a historic nation- 
wide demonstration of political maturity and 
rationality at a time when powerful elements 
were whipping up emotions that could have 
become uncontrollable. The fact that the 
yoters were not swept off their feet did not 
mean they were in a state of euphoria, or 
unconcerned. They were so deeply concerned 
that they moved deliberately everywhere, in- 
cluding Louisiana, to head off a domestic 
explosion. 

THE PHILADELPHIA STORY AND OTHERS 


In terms of what all this means for 1968, 
perhaps the Philadelphia story is the most 
important. For the Democrats the outlook 
was bleak. The party was deeply divided, be- 
tween its Old Guard and the unspectacular, 
but hard-working and decent Mayor, James 
Tate, a sort of Philadelphia version of N.Y. 
former Mayor Bob Wagner. Tate had to fight 
hard to win renomination, 

Then he came up against a bright young 
Republican District Attorney (Arlen Spector, 
a former leader of AD. A. and a liberal Demo- 
crat, But Tate had the support of organized 
labor, as well as Sen. Joe Clark, who an- 
nounced he would have no part of a “dump 
LBJ” campaign. It was the unions, however, 
who delivered the vote. 

Spector's campaign was smart, until the 
last moment it became smartaleck. In a TV 
broadcast Spector said he was running to “fill 
a vacancy” in City Hall and that “vacancy” 
was Mayor Tate himself. It was this kind of 
Main-Line snobbishness the labor leaders 
could exploit without having to draw any 
diagrams, They did and the result is one 
Spector is no longer haunting City Hall. 

But the Phila. campaign produced a side- 
effect, very damaging for moderate Eastern 
Republicans. They were counting on a Spec- 
tor victory to provide the kind of psychologi- 
cal boost they would need at the Miami 
Beach G.O.P. convention next year, to nomi- 
nate Romney or Rockefeller. Without it the 
Penn. Republicans now are likely to go for 
Richard Nixon, favored by Governor Shafer. 

The referendum in San Francisco turned 
out to be an unexpected dividend for Presi- 
dent Johnson, although national Democrats 
refused to have any part of it, or to allow 
their spokesmen to explain, or defend, Ad- 
ministration Vietnam policy, Although some 
anti-war elements now complain about its 
language, the referendum was clearly worded 
and that’s what made it significant. The vot- 
ers were asked to register their opinion on 
this: 

“Declaration of policy: Shall it be the 
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policy of the people of the city and county 
of San Francisco that there be an immediate 
cease-fire and withdrawal of United States 
troops from Vietnam so that the Vietnamese 
can settle their own problems?” 

The answer was equally clear: No—132,406 
(63.34%), yes—76,632 (36.66%). If it had 
been fuzzed up, with talk of a phased with- 
drawal, the results would have meant much 
less, since everybody says he is for that, 

What remains to be seen is whether Hanoi 
gets the full meaning of the vote. Since S. F. 
is the center of anti-war protest, the results 
in other parts of the country would likely 
run from 5 to 1 to 20 to 1 in support of the 
Administration. Undoubtedly that will be 
the margin if Hanoi waits until the 1968 
elections to lay down her arms. A cease-fire . 
now would appear to be in eyeryone's 
interest. 3 

In New York City and upstate voters dem- 
onstrated once more the kind of political 
independence that produces a LaGuardia or 
a John Lindsay, They simply ignored their 
political “leaders” when it came to voting 
on the proposed new state constitution, ad- 
vocated by Cardinal Spellman, supported by 
Sen. Kennedy, with no hesitation, and Gov. 
Rockefeller, after long hesitation. It was at- 
tacked from two sides: by liberals who felt 
it posed a threat to continued separation of 
church and state, by conservatives who felt 
aid for parochial schools and other proposals 
would mean huge new taxes. Yet NYers went 
along with Rockefeller on a state transporta- 
tion bond issue, demonstrating an ability to 
distinguish one issue from another. 


WILL THE REPUBLICANS TRY TO OUTBID 
WALLACE? 


In Cleveland, the Republican candidate, 
Seth Taft, was moderate and low-key on the 
race issue. In Gary, Indiana, the G. OP. can- 
didate was a genuinely frightened man who 
saw a Negro take-over with bloodshed and 
violence an imminent possibility. On the 
other hand, Mayors-elect Stokes and Hatcher 
both viewed their campaigns as a blunting 
of the Black Power appeal. Whether they 
are now given a fair chance to prove them- 
selves, or whether white and Negro extremists 
will make both cities a battleground remains 
to be seen. 

There is little doubt that the big G.O.P. 
vote in both cities immensely s 
the chances of former Vice President Nixon 
becoming the 1968 nominee. From what has 
been described as the mood of those voters 
who supported the defeated candidates, a 
Rockefeller or Romney would have no ap- 
peal. Some want a blood-and-guts candidate; 
they would settle for the old“ Nixon. 

The question that Republicans must now 
answer for themselves is whether they will 
try to capitalize on this race feeling. A subtle 
kind of Republican appeal to racism might 
win some marginal states, if there was a 
sizeable anti-Negro vote in the big cities 
coupled with the rural and small community 
vote which is likely to lean toward the 
Republicans. 

If the Republicans decide to be “the white- 
man's party” many strategists think they 
could make the 1968 election a tight two-way 
contest against a Johnson-Humphrey ticket. 
On the other hand, if they shun this ap- 
proach there seems to be little doubt, that 
former Gov. George Wallace will be on’ the 
scene, with consequences that have frighten- 
ing possibilities. 

The Republicans are of two minds about 
Wallace, If he runs, there is little doubt that 
he will hurt the G.O.P. candidates in the 
South. On the other hand, in the North it 
will be Democrats who suffer. His appeal will 
be to low-income workers and small home- 
owners. There is also the possibility that 
there will be a “peace” candidate next year. 
THE BATTLE OF THE POLLTAKERS; DIFFERENCES 

BETWEEN THE PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SURVEYS 


Columnists Evans and Novak are the latest 
to join the clamor against release of a private 
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poll “leaked” out by high Administration of- 
ficlals after the Harris and Gallup Polls 
showed that the President's popularity had 
declined. This has somehow become a sign of 
White House “weakness” and “Texas-style” 
politics, 

There were four polls taken by. Political 
Surveys and Analyses, Inc. of Princeton, N.J. 
headed by Archibald M. Crossley. These pri- 
v.te studies flatly contradict the public 
findings of the competitive polling organiza- 
tions who found that LBJ’s popularity has 
levelled off at 38% or that anyone of the cur- 
rent field of Republicans could defeat the 
President if the election were held today. 

What gives the furor in the polling fra- 
ternity an amusing aspect is that many of 
the same local poll-takers are employed by 
more than one company. There is also the 
point that the election is not being held 
today but a year from now. 

Although the news stories have concen- 
trated on the contradictions between the 

of the Harris organization and 
Crossley studies and the latter's embarrass- 
ment that his studies have been leaked, some 
of the more interesting findings have not 
been mentioned at all. 

For example: In the California sampling of 
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Johnson ys. Rockefeller there were these 
results: 


{In percent] 
Lyndon = Netson Unde- 
B. Rocke- cided 
Johnson teller 
By age: 
21 to 39 years.. = 45 44 11 — 
40 years and oV 40 43 17 
By income: 
$7,000 and over____. à 32 52 16 
Under $7,000... ...._- 50 36 14 
By religious preterence; 
Protestant. 37 48 15 


Ln 5¹ 34 15 


(In this sampling of 608 persons inter- 
viewed there were only 16 of the Jewish faith, 
seven for each candidate and two undecided. 
Of other faiths there were 21 for LBJ, 17 for 
Rockefeller and seven undecided.) 

Against Nixon, Percy, Reagan and Romney, 
the President did even better in the below- 
$7,000 group and among young voters than 
against Rockefeller. 

These were the full California findings (in- 
terviews conducted Oct, 11-18); 


Un percent, 


The Pennsylvania poll (Oct. 6-15) showed: 


U 


Do- 


Un percent) 


Again in Pennsylvania, Johnson's strong- 
est appeal was to younger voters and to 
those in the lower income brackets. 

In N.Y., where Rockefeller was not in- 
cluded, Johnson’s appeal was also to the 
same groups against the other four G.OP. 

ties. Among Jewish yoters LBJ polled 
81% to Nixon's 7%, Percy's 22%, Reagan's 
11%, Romney's 20%. Romney and Nixon 
were strongest among Protestants, with 34% 
each. Nixon's support among Catholics was 
36% to LBJ’s 47 percent. 


Congressman Horton Lauds Electro Sur- 
gical Instrument Co. of Rochester, 
N.Y., as Symbol of Small Business 
Which Contributes to Major Advances 
in Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of small business in this country, 
with our system of economic opportu- 
nity for the creative and energetic, has 
much romance. ; 

As @ member of the Small Business 
Committee of the House, I have seen 
many examples of small companies 
which make great contributions in their 
fields without attracting the notice and 
recognition they deserve. 

It is also true that a small company 
may make significant contributions to 


c 
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science and the arts without its bene- 
ficiaries ever knowing or hearing of the 
time and effort spent for their benefit. 

I am familiar with a unique and cre- 
ative company which has done pioneer 
work in the field of lighted diagnosis of 
the interior of the human body. 

I would like to share with you, Mr. 
Speaker, and with our colleagues, the 
story of Electro Surgical Instrument Co. 

This company led the way in the first 
part of this century in providing illumi- 
nation for medical diagnosis in body 
passages and has now resumed, through 
serving the needs of creative and imagi- 
native physicians, creating new instru- 
ments and devices for the combating of 
cancer and other dread diseases of the 
human body. 

In recognition of the contribution that 
this company has made to medicine, the 
Academy of Medicine, a few years ago, 
cited the Bausch & Lomb Co., for its 
optics, the Eastman Kodak Co., for its 
photography work, the Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., for its temperature devices, 
and the company of which I now speak, 
the Electro Surgical Instrument Co., for 
the development of illuminated surgical 
and diagnostic instruments. 

The discovery and development of 
electricity in the 19th century was a 
creative source of enormous size. One of 
the minor points of use with major bene- 
fits was the use of electric current and 
illumination in endoscopes, those instru- 
ments that are introduced into body 
passages for medical diagnosis. Two 
Rochesterians, a physician and an elec- 
trical genius, joined their skills to create 
& urethroscope with a lighting system 
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which showed an astonishing absence of 
heat. Two men with their special inter- 
ests drew together with others in the city 
and the Electro Surgical Instrument Co. 
was formed. 

Others in Germany and France had 
attempted illumination with incandes- 
cent platinum wires to the disappoint- 
ment and discomfort of everyone, 
including the patients. Now, with the 
nearly cold lamp and à resourceful 
management, the foremost medical 
minds and skills in leading institutions 
of the country were linked to the engi- 
neering and developing capabilities of 
the Electro Surgical Instrument Co. 

The past two decades have brought 
ample proof to ESI that change is the 
only constant, The company is now 
working in new frontiers of lighted in- 
strumentation with new materials and 
techniques which are making it possible 
for physicians throughout the world to 
become more accurate and more effective 
in their diagnosis and treatment of the 
human body. 

One of the great new areas of ma- 
terials and techniques is the exciting 
field of fiber opties for endoscopic diag- 
nosis. The remarkable capabilities of 
optical glass spun into fibers which 
transfer both light and vision around 
curves, permit the doctors to see through 
body curvatures never before exposed 
for internal diagnosis. The company 
is working on the development of taking 
biopsy samples of suspect tissue which 
promises to extend the discovery of 
malignant pathology well beyond cur- 
rent capabilities. 

Another field in which ESI is now mak- 
ing new progress is that of plastic dis- 
posable devices on instruments related 
to endoscopy. These offer obvious ad- 
vantages of saving time and costs in the 
great hospitals and clinics in the coun- 
try. The main point of these new prod- 
ucts which are recent advances of tra- 
ditional diagnostic concepts is that they 
increase the effectiveness of medical per- 
sonnel in handling and examining more 
9 81 more effectively than possible be- 
ore. 

The new group which has been 
charged with the direction of the Elec- 
tro Surgical Instrument Co. headed by 
President Henry T. Maijgren is en- 
thusiastic about the breadth of oppor- 
tunity to serve medicine and the grow- 
ing population. The increase in health 
hazards in the natural environment is 
an important reason for the company’s 
existence and development. The in- 
creased interest which governments 
take in the health of their citizens has 
created a new environment for medical 
research and practice, 

Recognition for these achievements 
has been largely absent except, perhaps, 
from a few specialists. Specialized fields 
of medicine accept the instrumentation 
now available as part of the day’s work. 
The rest of the world both knows and 
cares very little except perhaps in times 
of critical health emergencies. I am 
pleased to tell you that our Government 
has shown interest in Electro Surgical by 
selecting a set of bronchoscopic instru- 
ments for presentation to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, by the President 
of the United States. This presentation 
was made in Washington last spring and 
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is now performing usefulness in the 
Tsehai Hospital in Addis Ababa, a gift 
of the Emperor and his wife in honor of 
their daughter, Princess Tsehal. It is of 
real interest to myself and the people of 
Rochester that the request originated in 
the country of the Emperor, and that this 
gift could be made in the name of the 
people of Rochester by ESI who made 
these instruments first of anyone in the 
field. 

In this record of giving, I am informed 
that Electro Surgical makes its instru- 
ments available to medical teams work- 
ing in remote and technically deprived 
areas of the world and to medical mis- 
sionaries who cannot afford them. 

In summing up the record of achieve- 
ment of the Electro Surgical Instrument 
Co., I may truthfully say that seldom in 
the history of corporate history and busi- 
ness enterprise has so much been accom- 
plished for the medical benefit of so 
many by so few and by so small a group. 

In October, Electro Surgical Instru- 
ment Co., announced to the American 
Coliege of Surgeons at their annual 
meeting in Chicago, that its entire line 
of instruments has been greatly changed 
and measurably improved by the use 
of fiber optic lighting. This very bril- 
liant cold light from a strong but sepa- 
rate source of light which is “piped” to 
the working end of the instrument by 
the, miracle of optical fiber glass is a 
great advance for a company on the way 
to being again great. 

The past has been full of progress, 
especially in the early part of this cen- 
tury. As Electro Surgical moves toward 
the end of its first century, the future 
of its work for diagnostic medicine may 
be even brighter and more promising. 

Mr. Speaker, this case history of a 
small, growing business which has made 
a major contribution to a vital field of 
human endeavor is solid evidence of the 
ability of the American economic sys- 
tem to foster new blood. 

It is this element of constant regen- 
eration of the American business sys- 
tem which has led to the high standard 
of living in this country. 

There are many examples of the op- 
portunity for creative people to develop 
ideas and enter the mainstream of 
American economic life; prominent 
among those examples is the Electro 
Surgical Instrument Co. of Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Communist Fishing Rights in U.S. Coastal 
Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States-Soviet Communist talks in Mos- 
cow on November 14, 1967, to consider 
giving the Russians fishing rights off the 
U.S. Atlantic coast is too much bridge 
building. 

If the American people swallow this 
betrayal they might as well declare the 
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Potomac River, the Mississippi River, St. 

Lawrence Seaway, and the Great Lakes 

international waterways and let the Reds 

steam in with submarines and landing 
craft for sightseeing excursions. 

If the people run this country as 
supposed in a democracy, wonder who 
has authorized the State Department to 
negotiate this sellout? Or were we blessed 
by U.N. peace negotiations? 

I include the Associated Press release 
from the Washington Post for November 
15, and a recent newsletter from the 
National Oceanography Association, 
which deals effectively with the proposed 
sellout of our mineral rights, following 
my remarks: 

From the Washington Post, Nov. 15, 1967] 
FISHING RIGHTS TALKS OPEN IN Moscow 
Moscow, November 14.—U.S.-Soviet talks 

opened here today on fishing rights off the 

U.S. Coast in the Atlantic Ocean, a U.S. 

Embassy spokesman said. 

A 18-man U.S. delegation, led by Donald 
L. McKernan, who holds ambassadorial rank, 
met twice with officials of the Soviet Ministry 
of Fisheries and scheduled more talks for 
Wednesday, the official said. 


NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHY ASSOCIATION LEADS 
Ficut To Hatt U.N. Takeover or SEA 
RESOURCES—PROPOSAL FOR U.N. CONTROL OF 
Deep-Sea MINERALS Is FOUGHT 


WasnHIncTton.—The National Oceanography 
Association, a private organization, voiced 
opposition today to what it termed “a move 
by an international organization of lawyers 
to have the United Nations take control of all 
deep-sea mineral resources beyond the Con- 
tinental Shelf.“ 

It said Rep. Richard T. Hanna, D-Calif., is 
introducing legislation to oppose any UN. 
take-over at this time. 

The NOA said an organization called the 
World Peace ugh Law Center, at a con- 
ference in Geneva, had passed a resolution 
calling upon the United Nations to take over 
the ocean resources by proclamation, 

The lawyers group is headed by Charles S. 
Rhyne of Washington, D.C., a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 

Terming the action “shocking to most 
Americans,” the NOA also issued a statement 
by its own president, John H. Clotworthy of 
the University of Miami. 

“This is a serious threat,” said Clot- 
worthy. “Mr. Rhyne has told us that the 
international law organization is doing every- 
thing it can to bring the deep ocean mineral 
resources under control of the U.N. 

“Furthermore, we have been reliably in- 
formed that the move has behind the scenes 
support within our own State Department.” 

The NOA said oll companies in the United 
States already have the technology to recover 
oil from the sea bed at a depth of about 600 
feet. But it said the action urged by the 
lawyers’ group would not let American oil 
companies drill beyond that depth without 
going to the United Nations for permission. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Sept. 27, 
1967] 

Bic Powers Face POLITICO-LEGAL QUESTIONS: 
OCEANIC CONTEST May MATCH SPACE RACE 
(By Sidney Fish) 

The race to the moon, now under way be- 
tween the United States and Russia, may be 
matched soon by another struggle, in the 
depths of our oceans. Deep-diving subma- 
rines of the leading powers may seek to stake 
their claims to the great wealth of manga- 
nese, cobalt, nickel and other minerals that 
lies beneath the seas beyond territorial 
waters. But in the deep ocean, beyond 3,000 
feet, some form of internationalization may 
result. 


The politico-legal issues involved in the 
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underwater sea hunt are complex. Unless 
they are resolved by agreements of the pow- 
ers, discovery and development of the seas’ 
great resources will be retarded. 

GARMATZ AGAINST U.N, CONTROL 


Representative Edward A. Garmata, chair- 
man of the House Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee, has urged congress to prevent the United 
States from agreeing to put control of deep 
ocean resources under the United Nations. 
Speaking on the so-called Malta Resolution, 
affecting resources in the ocean beyond the 
Continental Shelf, Mr. Garmatz said a ma- 
jority of his committee is opposed to vesting 
control of the deep ocean resources in any 
international committee. 

Under the Malta resolution, introduced 
into the U.N. by the Republic of Malta, the 
mineral wealth of the ocean floor would be 
reserved for the poorer nations of the world. 


U.S. NOT ALONE 
The Johnson Administration at one time 


appeared to be leaning towards ownership 


of the deep open resources by “all human 
beings.” This would entail administration of 
such resources by an international organiza- 
tion, perhaps the United Nations. 

President Johnson once said, for example, 
that under no circumstances must we allow 
the prospects of rich harvest and mineral 
wealth to create a new form of colonial com- 
petition among the nations.” He warned 
against a new race to grab and hold the lands 
under the seas. 

NEW LOOK TAKEN 


But the State Department and the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development appear recently to 
have taken a new look at the idea of quickly 
turning over all resources beyond the Con- 
tinental Shelf to an international organiza- 
tion, Private corporations and trade asso- 
ciations have been voicing strong opposition 
to the Malta resolution. 

Until a report is made on our national 
goals in oceanography in 1968 or 1969 by the 
year-old national council, it would be pre- 
mature to turn the deep sea over to the UN. 
opponents to the Malta resolution are saying. 

Opponents of the Malta resolution include 
the National Oceanography Association, in 
which 700 American corporations hold mem- 
bership, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and several other large busi- 
ness groups. 

This opposition appears to be getting re- 
sults in Congress. The National Council on 
Marine Resources recently denied that it is 
prepared to recommend turning all deep 
ocean resources over to the U.N.. while it is 
in the process of drafting its report to Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

COMPROMISE PROPOSED 


Appearing last Friday before the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organization and movements, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State David Popper 
indicated that since the government is de- 
veloping its policy objectives, it could not at 
this time support the Malta resolution. What 
the government will propose at a later date 
is still not clear, but a compromise may be 
reached with the oceanographic industries, 
under which depths over 2,500 feet would be 
internationalized. 

The National Oceanography Association 
points out that U.S. oll companies already 
have the technology to recover oll from the 
sea bed at depths of well over 200 meters. But 
the Malta resolution would not let them drill 
beyond this depth without permission from 
the U.N. Industries looking for other raw 
materials below 200 meters would also have 
to seek UN. permission for such a quest. 

NOA said that “placing industry in a posi- 
tion where it would be uncertain as to owner- 
ship and licensing arrangements for mineral 
rights beyond the Continental Shelf would 
most certainly stifle the technological deyel- 
opment which is permitting us to go deeper 
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and deeper into the ocean in search of re- 
sources. This would work to the detriment of 
all peoples everywhere.” 

Opponents of the UN. resolution point 
out that the nations have shown willingness 
to enter into bilateral and multilateral 
agreements on fishing rights. Similar solu- 
tions may be found in connection with deep 
ocean resources, beyond the Continental 
Shelf and even beyond the 2,000- to 3,000- 
foot depth. 

The U.N., it is pointed out, is probably 
not the right body to administer deep ocean 
resources, in view of its frequent ineffec- 
tiveness. 

Although the United States will soon have 
over 30 deep-diving submarines probing the 
oceans and their bottoms, it is not the only 
country involved in this effort. 

A year ago, Russia offered to buy a deep- 
diving submarine from an American corpora- 
tion, but the offer was rejected. 

Russia has been extremely active in sub- 
marine construction. Its interest in oceanog- 
raphy have been disclosed by the far-rang- 
ing fleets of Russian fishing boats. 

Disputes over jurisdiction on the seas are 
increasing. 

The principle of the freedom of the seas 
has been accepted for over 300 years. Except 
for the narrow belts of territorial waters, 
no nation ‘has claimed sovereignty or juris- 
diction over the resources of the ocean, But 
as a result of increased appreciation of the 
wealth possessed by the seas, nations have 
shown a tendency to claim larger areas of 
the adjacent ocean for their exclusive use. 
Formerly, most nations claimed three miles 
of the ocean bordering their shore as “ter- 
ritorial sea,” but in recent years, an increas- 
ing mumber have extended their claims to 
12 miles and even to 200 miles from their 
coasts, according to Francis T. Christy Jr., 
of Resources for the Future, Inc. 

The United States recently claimed. ex- 
clusive rights to fishing nine miles beyond 
its territorial waters. 


FLEXIBLE DEFINITION 


The resources of the sea bottom belong 
to the adjacent coastal nation, to a depth 
of 200 meters, or beyond that limit “to 
where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits to the exploitation of the natural 
waters,” according to the 1958 Geneva Con- 
vention on the Continental Shelf. This is 
an extremely flexible definition, and it is 
likely to result in varying interpretations, as 
new types of submersibles extend their range 
downward, 

In the absence of meaningful guidelines 
over who owns the resources under the high 

seas, private enterprise may be shackled in 
its efforts to exploit this wealth. Both Can- 
ada and France, for example, haye leased 
the same area on the Grand Banks for oil 
exploration to two different companies. It is 
not known yet how such controversies can 
be resolved, 
IDEAS ON GUIDELINES 


Several suggestions have becn made to 
clear up jurisdictional disputes. Under one 
proposal, à coastal state’s boundaries would 
extend out to the midpoint of the oceans. 
But the existence of islands in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific make this suggestion seem 
impractical. Russia, moreover, having a small 
coastline on the oceans, would oppose such 
@ division. 

Another proposal would permit a discoy- 
erer of minerals or other resources to appeal 
to his government to protect his claim to 
exclusive rights. If submarines of many na- 
tions -are discoveries, this could in- 
involve disputes at the national level. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 17, 1967] 
U.N. CONTROL or Sea Borrom Is FOUGHT BY 
SHORE STATES 
(By William Reddig, Jr.) 

A proposal by the little island country of 
Malta to let the United Nations take control 
of the ocean floor and pay profits from any 
developments to the poor nations has made 
some Congressmen and would-be ocean ex- 
plorers a bit queasy. 

A representative of the 95-square-mile 
island in the Mediterranean said here yester- 
day that the country was prepared to press 
home its ocean bottom resolution when the 
122-member General Assembly convenes in 
New York on Tuesday. 

The resolution calls for the U.N. to declare 
the ocean floor outside of the continental 
shelves to be a peaceful land and to set up 
an agency which would control and develop 
this resource-rich area covering about 70 
percent of the earth's surface. Any net income 
would be used “primarily to promote the de- 
velopment of poor countries.“ 

PRECEDENT HOPED FOR 


“We see it as tending to prevent future 
legal conflicts over the use of the ocean bot- 
tom,” said the Malta representative, noting 
that the island is on a hefty continental 
shelf itself. 

Reports of the move brought a stir last 
week among Congressmen from states with 
large fishing industries and sharp words from 
the National Oceanography Association, 
which represents more than 200 firms in the 
underwater field as well as oceanography 
scientists. 

Rep. Richard T. Hanna, D-Calif.. intro- 
duced a bill in the House which would regis- 
ter congressional opposition to any proposal 
for turning over the ocean floor to an inter- 
national body. He said he had support from 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey. who 
heads a new federal marine resources council, 

The Vice President's office on Friday termed 
as “completely erroneous” reports circulating 
earlier that the n would back 
a resolution for the U.N. to oversee the 
ocean floor, but said that the country would 
have “positive proposals” to make on the 
question of ocean jurisdiction during the 
General Assembly session. 

SPEEDY ACTION 


When the House Subcommittee on Ocean- 
ography heard about the Malta move Thurs- 
day, Chairman Alton Lennon, D-N. C., got 
Rep. Howard W. Pollock, R-Alaska, to cir- 
culate a similar resolution of opposition. It 
picked up five names right away, and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce sent the com- 
mittee notice of opposition. 

Already pending with the House Foreign 
Relations Committee is a bill introduced by 
Rep. Abraham Multer, D-N.Y., calling for 
U.N. control of the sea bottom. It's said to 
have administration support in keeping with 
efforts to maintain the international seas 
and outer space free to all. Sen, Frank 
Church, D-Idaho, a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the United Nations last year, also 
has voiced support of the resolution. 

Congressmen from shore states see the U.N. 
move as a threat to their fishing industries 
and development of offshore oil and natural 
gas industries. The continental shelf around 
the U.S. runs in as close as a mile off Cali- 
fornia while slanting out to some 200 miles 
of Florida. U.S. territorial waters extend 3 
miles and fishing rights go out 12 miles. But 
technology for drilling has advanced to take 
resources from more than 600 feet down and 
in ready to try digging over the continental 
shelf. 
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LAWYERS FOR IT 


International lawyers like the idea of 
U.N. control, seeing it as a way to prevent 
legal tangles if individuals claim title to 
patches of the sea bottom. The World Peace 
Through Law Center, headed by Charles S. 
Rhyne of Washington, former president of 
the American Bar Association, called at its 
summer meeting for the U.N. to take control 
of ocean resources. 

“This is a serious threat,” sald John H. 
Clotworthy, president of the oceanography 
association and a professor at the University 
of Miami. “Rhyne has told us that the in- 
ternational law organization is doing every- 
thing it can to bring the deep ocean mineral 
resources under the control of the U.N. 
Furthermore, we have been reliably informed 
that the move has behind the scenes sup- 
port within our own State Department.” 

Rhyne denied that the lawyers’ organiza- 
tion was pressing hard for the resolution. We 
think it's a good thing and that it should be 
thoroughly considered. It's in the same cate- 
gory as keeping Antarctica, or outer space or 
the moon free for all.“ 

DISCUSSION URGED 


The State Department also denied it was 
backing the Malta resolution. “We're not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic for this individual res- 
olution,” said a department spokesman, “We 
feel there should be U.N. discussion of the 
question, but we're not encouraging the 
world body to take over the sea bottom.” 

The Malta resolution may die aborning 
in the U.N. But the poor and underdeveloped 
nations in the General Assembly outnumber 
the rich ones. And oceanographers say that 
they can't even measure the mineral and 
food wealth which lies below salt water. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 14, 
1967] 


U.N. CONTROL oF SEA RESOURCES OPPOSED 
(By J. V. Reistrup) 

The Johnson Administration has appar- 
ently committed itself to turning all the 
world’s deep-sea mineral resources over to 
the United Nations, a Congressman said yes- 
terday. 

In a move aimed at arousing public op- 
position to the idea. Rep. Richard T. Hanna 
(D-Calif.) introduced a resolution in the 
House calling such a move “premature and 
ill-advised.” 

An aide said it was understood that a sim- 
Uar resolution would be introduced in the 
Senate this week. 

Hanna said he has been told that at the 
U.N. General Assembly session opening next 
week Malta plans to introduce a resolution 
giving the international body control over 
mineral resources on the part of the ocean 
bottom that lies beyond the offshore area 
known as the continental shelf. 

The Congressman said he was also in- 
formed that the United States would go 
along. 

Hanna, who represents California's coastal 
Orange County and serves on the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, told 
a news conference that “one of the most far- 
reaching decisions involving the whole body“ 
of international law was about to be taken 
without any public debate, 

His criticisms were echoed by the National 
Oceanographic Association, whose literature 
describes it as a broad-based organization 
representing industry, the scientific and aca- 
demic communities and the general public. 

“This is a serious threat,” Association 
President John H. Clotworthy said in a state- 
ment distributed yesterday to coincide with 
Hanna's move, He said it “would most cer- 
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tainly stifle the technological development 
Which is permitting us to go deeper and 
deeper into the ocean in search of its re- 
sources,” 

Hanna argued that there still is disagree- 
ment even as to how far out the continental 
Shelf goes. Further, he said the extent of 
minerals on the ocean floor has not yet been 
discovered. 

The idea of the United Nations’ taking 
title to the ocean floor is based on two argu- 
Ments: raising money and avoiding inter- 
national conflicts. 

“The greatest untapped reservoir of the 
world’s wealth lies, beyond national juris- 
diction and under title to no nation, at the 
bottom of the seas,“ Sen. Frank Church (D. 
Idaho) told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in a report last February. Church 
Was a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
U.N. at its last session. 

“As the population vise tightens, national 
Tivalries for the exploitation of the deep 
Ocean's resources could easily become a new 
threat to peace.” 

Church went on to suggest that an inter- 
national agreement giving the U.N. title 
to the minerals in the ocean's floor might 
not only remove a coming cause of interna- 
tional friction, but also endow the United 
Nations with a source for substantial revenue 
in the future.” 

The idea was supported by international 
lawyers meeting at a recent World Peace 
Through Law Conference in Geneva, 

The group recommended that the General 
Assembly proclaim U.N, jurisdiction over the 
ocean bed beyond the continental shelf, 

The proposal follows the “same general 
principle“ as agreements internationalizing 
Antarctica, the moon and outer space, ac- 
cording to Washington lawyer Charles S. 
Rhyne, chairman of the World Peace 
Through Law Center. 


The Price of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Paris Beacon-News is a strong force for 
sound public policies in Edgar County 
and throughout its circulation area in 
east central Illinois. This should not sur- 
prise those of us who know that its editor 


is our former colleague, the Honorable- 


Edward H. Jenison, who ably represented 
his district in Congress from 1947 to 1953. 

In the following Veterans’ Day edito- 
rial, the Beacon-News drives home the 
truth that— 

Strength is needed at home as well as 
abroad if we are to achieve our goals of 
freedom, victory, and security. To contend 
that we can tolerate disorder, squander our 
resources—present and future—on a busi- 
ness-as-usual plane and support both a 
Great Society and a great global effort at the 
same time is “pure bunk,” to use the words 
of the President himself. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the complete editorial so that 
we all can benefit from the wise insights 
of Editor Jenison: 

THE Price OF PEACE 

Today is Armistice day—if you are a senior 
citizen—or Veterans’ day, if your recollection 
of global events began with World War II. 
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But by either name, it is a suitable hour 
for both tribute and reflection. 

Under the original name, it marked ob- 
servance of the cease-fire that terminated 
World War I on November 11, 1918. Then 
came World War II with 2 days of triumph 
VE day for the victory in Europe and VJ 
day with the surrender of Japan. Veterans’ 
day merged all three into an annual hour 
of homage to American fighting men of all 
wars. 

At eleven o'clock this morning, Paris 
paused for a solemn ceremony in front of 
the memorial on the square where are en- 
shrined the names of more than 2,000 men— 
and women—from Edgar county who served 
their country in two World Wars. The cere- 
mony was repeated similarly in every town 
and city across the land, as Americans every- 
where paid tribute anew to the sacrifices of 
heroes of the past. 

The hallowed moment of eleven o'clock Is 
an hour of memory. Or is it? The sparse at- 
tendance at our local observance from year 
to year causes many to feel with reason that 
we do not remember, that we have forgotten 
or we do not care. Such an attitude would be 
discouraging in normal times. It is un- 
pardonable in 1967, when the nation once 
again is locked in mortal combat with an 
enemy half a world away. 

For the names within the War Memorial 
tell only the story of the past, Other names 
will be added—and soon. Inevitably some 
will bear the Gold Star. A hundred young 
men from Edgar county are deployed on the 
battle line at this moment. More will fol- 
low. Some will not come back. It Is as grim 
as that at this very hour. 

So where are our thoughts on Veterans’ 
Day, 1967? And what are our goals? Well, 
obviously, our thoughts are divided between 
homage for the gallantry of the past and 
tribute for the courage of the present. And 
the goal of the moment is victory and peace, 
in that order. 

President Johnson, in his two day swing 
across the country to visit returning troops 
and those in training for future duty, has 
voiced the anguished conscience of Amer- 
lcans everywhere in stressing the need for a 
rebirth of patriotism, not on the fighting 
front, but here at home. 

No one ever accused us of being an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the Johnson adminis- 
tration on the home front, but on the perim- 
eter of battle it is another matter. There 
is room for a difference of opinion in the 
domestic domain, but not elsewhere. With a 
nation committed to halting aggression and 
preserving freedom, and with half a million 
young Americans in the zone of combat, 
there can be no retreat at home. 

Greeting returning Vietnam veterans at 
the El Toro Marine Corps Air Station in 
California yesterday, the President said: 

“On this field there are men who have just 
returned from Vietnam where they brought 
courage to the flight line of freedom. With- 
out your heroism, without your dedication 
and your sacrifices, there would be no free- 
dom, no security in America and no peace 
for the world.” 

Most Americans believe this to be true, 
and most Americans are willing to make the 
sacrifices nec to see such a course 
through to victory. But to do so, the home 
front must become as disciplined as the 
fighting front. And it is all too apparent that 
such a situation does not prevail. 

All across the land there are pockets of 
dissent and disturbance undisciplined by a 
White House with an anxious eye on the 
next election. If such a situation developed 
in the military establishment it would be 
called mutiny. But at home it is condoned 
and even coddled. Protest marchers, draft 
card burners, potential fugitives to other 
lands vie for publicity and justification in 
the name of constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of speech and freedom of assembly. 
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But while freedom of speech may coun- 
tenence dissent, it does not embrace dis- 
loyalty. And freedom of assembly does not 
license disorder. 

While we applaud President Johnson's 

words to returning Vietnam veter- 
ans and military men on their way to the 
battle zone, we deplore his silence in the 
face of the motley marchers at home who 
are a tiny but nolsy minority. Where, for 
instance, was White House indignation when 
an invading mob of the misguided camped 
at the shrine of Abraham Lincoln in the na- 
tional capital and then marched on the Pen- 
tagon to undermine the security of gallant 
Americans under fire of the enemy at that 
very hour? 

Rep. Richard L. Roudebush, Indiana con- 
gressman who until reapportionment repre- 
sented our adjoining district across the state 
line, summed it up effectively in this way: 

“We are being cleverly conditioned to ac- 
cept any outrage under the description of 
protest, ‘dissent’ or ‘civil disobedience’. 
America desperately needs some leadership 
with the courage to enforce the law and 
make it stick. A little ‘guts’ would go a long 
way in Washington today.” 

We come down to this: strength is needed 
at home as well as abroad if we are to 
achieve our goals of freedom, victory, and 
security. To contend that we can tolerate 
disorder, squander our resources present and 
future on a "business as usual” plane, and 
support both a “Great Society” and a great 
global war effort at the same time is “pure 
bunk,” to use the words of the President 
himself. First things must come first, and in 
this critical hour the first thing is to sup- 
port our military effort and our military men 
with the maximum effort required for the 
goal to be achieved. The cost will be great 
but the cost of failure will be greater. 

Perhaps these are some of the we 
should be thinking about on Veterans’ day, 
1967. Failure to do so would be to turn our 
backs on gallant heroes, past and present, 
and render their sacrifice futile in a frag- 
ment of history. 


Keep Canal, Roosevelt Kin Urges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the crisis at Panama 
caused by the formally expressed willing- 
ness of our high officials to surrender 
U.S. sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal, 
in three recently negotiated but unsigned 
treaties, I have noted that the people of 
our country are far ahead of their Gov- 
ernment in understanding the dangers 
involved. 

A recent news story in a Wisconsin 
newspaper summarizes the highlights of 
the canal situation in an address by 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt, granddaughter 
of former President Theodore Roosevelt, 
before the College Women’s Club of Mil- 
waukee, as published in the Milwaukee 
Journal, an important newspaper of my 
State, as follows: 

KEEP CANAL, ROOSEVELT KIN URGES 

“What we need is more control over the 
Panama canal, not less,” declared Edith 
Kermit Roosevelt, Granddaughter of the 
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president responsible for building the canal. 
Although Theodore Roosevelt was known for 
his advice, “Speak softly, and carry a big 
stick," Miss Roosevelt, who spoke at the 
College Women’s club Saturday, used no soft 
words on the subject of the Panama canal. 

In an interview earlier she said the canal 
was still vital to American security. She pre- 
dicted that it would remain so for the next 
50 years, at least. 

' Three proposed treaties, which would re- 
Place the original United States-Panama 
pact of 1903 governing the canal, would give 
the Panamanian government substantially 
more control over operations in the canal 
zone. 

A number of American congressmen have 

concern over the apparent willing- 
ness of the United States to surrender abso- 
lute control over the canal. 

“Two-thirds of the canal's customers are 
American ships,” Miss Roosevelt said. ““Dur- 
ing the Korean war, more than 1,000 ships 
bearing military supplies used the canal. The 
canal is not only of military importance, but 
of economic importance.” 

Miss Roosevelt criticized what she called 
“the great feeling that the United States’ 
use of power is obsolete, that we must get 
people to love us rather than fear us.” 

She suggested three steps toward reassert- 
ing American authority in the canal zone, 
the scence of many recent demonstrations 
urging United States withdrawal. 

“We should stop infiltration of Pana- 
manian farmers into the canal zone; buy 
back the railroad system turned over to the 
Panamanian government; develop friends for 
ourselves among the Panamanians who are 
members neither of the oligarchy nor the 
left wing element.” 

Miss Roosevelt, of Washington, D.C., writes 
a column “Between the Lines“ which ap- 
pears in about 50 newspapers. 


Mrs. J. W. Bird: Mother of a Marine 
t Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
every now and then a Member of Con- 
gress receives a letter which reinstills his 
faith in the American people and the 
patriotic sense of duty which should be 
inherent in all of us, Today I received 
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such a letter from Mrs. J. W. Bird, of 

Waxahachie, and I would like to share 

it with all the Members of this body: 

NOVEMBER 13, 1967. 

Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 

Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sm: We would like for you to know 
that we are very much opposed to any pro- 
posed “cease-fire” in Vietnam] We feel that 
that’s when the V.C. are able to marshal 
their forces for an all-out offensive! 

We have a son, Cpl. W. J. Bird, Jr., 
U.S.M.C., over there now on Marble Mt, An- 
other son, Sgt. Phil M. Bird, U.S.M.C., just re- 
turned from a 13 month tour of duty in 
Vietnam We lost my husband's nephew, 
S/Sgt. R. L. Womack, U.S. M. C., 2 years ago 
over there when he was shot While riding 
guard in a helicopter. And, in all probably, 
we will have a 3rd son to see service in Viet- 
nam the minute that he graduates from 
high school! So, you see, this is not just a 
“crank” letter, we have a vital interest in 
this war. 

Our children have been brought up be- 
eving that this wonderful country of ours 
is truly a gift from God, and they are to 
serve it to the best of their ‘ability, while 
trying to do the best for posterity! If you 
think that this is a flag-waving“ you are 
correct, And we need more of it! 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. W. J. BRD. 

WAXAHACHIE, TEx. 


—ä— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports o1 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given In the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Gardner Ackley on the Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 10 an excellent speech on the 
administration's income surtax proposal 
Was made before the Union League Club 
‘of New York by Gardner Ackley, Chair- 
man of the President's Council of Eco- 
Nomic Advisers. 

Mr. Ackley points out that continua- 
tion of our economic expansion—now in 
its Bist straight month—is seriously 
threatened by the impasse over the 
President's tax bill. He warns that the 
Nation is threatened by an unhealthy 
boom which would intensify inflationary 
Pressures and raise the prospect of a 
financial crunch like that of 1966. 

Mr. Ackley’s speech outlines just what 
the President has proposed, tells how a 
Moderate tax increase would affect the 
gross national product, and reviews what 
is being done to cut Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Speaker, the information Mr. 
Ackley has provided is of interest and 
importance to every American, The text 
Of his speech follows: 

GARDNER ACKLEY ON THE Tax BILL 
(Remarks by Gardner Ackley, chairman, 

Council of Economic Advisers, at the Pub- 

lic Affairs Luncheon of the Union League 

Club of New York, November 10, 1967) 

These are days filled with problems and 
Crises—on the international scene and at 
home. Their presence fills our TV screens. 
Their analysis constitutes the bread and but- 
ter of our daily editorials and columns, and 
Our weekly news magazines. 

Yet we concentrate too much on our prob- 
lems, At least once in a whole we need to 
count our blessings, measure our progress, 
Tecognize our strengths. 

This happens to be a time when we have a 
good excuse to reflect on one particular as- 
Pect of our success. Before I turn your at- 
tention to some of our problems, I'd like to 
Say a word about a notable achievement. 

November marks the 8ist month of con- 
tinued economic expansion in the United 
States. Over the past 113 years—as far back 
as our records will permit us to go—we can 
distinguish 26 previous periods of economic 
expansion, each ending as the economy slid 
into a recession or plunged into depression. 
The average duration of these expansion pe- 
Tiods was just 30 months. There was one 80- 
Month expansion—until now the longest— 
that began in 1938 and continued through 
World War II. There was an anemic 50-month 
expansion from 1933 to 1937 which barely 
Teturned total production to the level of 
1929. There was a 46-month expansion dur- 
ing the Civil War, and a 45-month expansion 
that embraced the Korean War. The post- 
Korean recession was followed by expansions 
lasting 35 and 25 months, the latter ending 
in the recession of 1960-61. Since the low 
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point in February of 1961, expansion has 
faltered but never failed. 

At the beginning, there was no reason for 
confidence that this expansion would break 
any records. For the expansion began at a 
time when many were wondering whether 
the economy had lost its vigor, after a dec- 
ade in which our economic growth, inter- 
rupted by three recessions, was among the 
lowest of all major countries. In mid-1962, 
when the new expansion began to sputter, 
many feared the ominous sequence of 45-, 
35-, and 25-month expansions might con- 
tinue with one of 15 months. But expansion 
was maintained, and later began to accel- 
erate, largely under the influence of stimula- 
tive fiscal actions: the investment credit and 
the liberalization of depreciation schedules 
in 1962; the major income tax reduction of 
1964, and the excise tax cuts of 1965. To- 
gether these tax cuts were worth $24 billion 
to taxpayers, at today’s income levels. 

In mid-1965, the expansion was given fur- 
ther impetus—unplanned and unwanted 
impetus—by the major commitment of forces 
in Vietnam. Now the task became that of 
containing an overexuberant expansion— 
through tax increases in 1966 and through 
a progressive tightening of monetary policy. 

The expansion had become unbalanced, 
driven not only by rising defense spending, 
but by an unsustainable plant and equip- 
ment boom. Slowing it down created fur- 
ther imbalances—a veritable depression in 
residential construction, and a staggering 
pile-up of inventories, The process of restor- 
ing balance gave us a sluggish first half year 
in 1967. But balance has been essentially re- 
stored and expansion has again speeded up. 

That, in a nutshell, is the history of the 
past 80 months of expansion. As we move 
into new territory, we can ask what we have 
accomplished beyond keeping expansion 
alive. Quite a bit. For this expansion has 
not merely been long, but incredibly re- 
warding. 

Our real growth has been at a rate twice 
as fast as during the 80 months preceding. 

The 28% rise in per-capita consumer in- 
come after taxes, corrected for price increase, 
was 3 times the percentage rise over the 
preceding 80 months. 

More than 12½ million persons have been 
added to nonfarm payrolls—almost 3 times 
the gain in the preceding 80 months. These 
1214 million new jobs exceed the total pres- 
ent employment in our three 1 labor 
market areas—New York plus Chicago plus 
Los Angeles-Long Beach. 

Had the growth of our real output after 
the 1960-61 recession traced the path of 
sluggish and unsteady growth that followed 
the recession of 1953-54, our real output 
today would be $108 billion lower than it 
now is, and we would have lost a total of 
$308 billion of output over the 1961-67 pe- 
riod. This is enough to pay the entire cost 
of the Federal Government—including all 
Social Security and other trust fund expendi- 
tures—for 1966 and 1967 combined. Such are 
the benefits of sustained rapid growth. 

I could go on, but that is enough to cheer 
about. In my view, it was well worth the 
cost: rather frequent tax rate changes—up 
and down, though so far overwhelmingly 
down; the suspension and then restoration 
of the investment credit; fluctuating and 
now painfully high interest rates; a rate of 
price increase faster than we like although 
still a bit less than the price increase dur- 
ing the preceding 80 months of sluggish 


growth; and even the $4.1 billion increase in 
outstanding Federal debt held by other than 
the Federal Government itself. (By contrast, 
the net financial savings of individuals rose 
$335 billion from the beginning of 1961 to 
the end of 1966.) 

But now I return to the problems. Con- 
tinuation of the incredible economic gains 
of these years is seriously threatened by the 
impasse over the President’s tax bill. I don't 
mean that without the tax bill we will have 
a recession which will bring the expansion 
to an end in the near future. Nor would the 
economy explode in a galloping inflation. But 
we are threatened by a renewed unhealthy 
boom which would revive and intensify infla- 
tionary pressures. We could face another 
financial crunch like we had in 1966, and a 
further increase in interest rates, which—at 
the long end—are already above last year's 
peak. Our export surplus could come under 
serious pressure, And renewed economic im- 
balances, arising in part from the boom itself 
and in part from an attempt to curb the 
boom through monetary policy, could ul- 
timately bring not only the boom but pros- 
perity itself to an end. Moreover, we could 
in the process discredit for a decade the 
flexible use of fiscal policies to restore and 
preserve prosperity, and could prevent or de- 
lay a return to a long-run policy of tax 
reduction once Vietnam is over. 

You can see that I attach great importance 
to the tax bill. I want to explain why. Let me 
do it by asking and answering a series of 
questions. 

Question: How can we be positive we'll 
have an unhealthy boom without new 
restraint? 

Answer: We can't be positive about any 
forecast. But we cannot escape the necessity 
to forecast if we are to make sensible and 
responsible decisions, Conditions in the 
economy all next year will be heavily in- 
fluenced by what we do—or fall to do—in the 
next few months. Refusal to act on the basis 
of a solidly-grounded and widely-shared ex- 
pert forecast is surely irresponsible when the 
consequences of that failure can reasonably 
be expected to expose the Nation to unac- 
ceptable dangers. 

Certainly the health of the Nation's econ- 
omy is seriously threatened. Even when we 
are not 100% positive a threat will material- 
ize, a rational individual or soclety acts to 
protect itself. We should do so now. 

Economists both in and outside the Gov- 
ernment who have studied the outlook 
project an increase of gross national product 
over the next four quarters that could easily 
reach $70 billlon—about 9%—or more, in the 
absence of new measures of restraint. If 
prices increased 3%, this would mean a real 
growth of 6% or more. But since such an 
expansion would place heavy strains on our 
resources, we would probably have a real gain 
of much less than 6% and a price increase 
well in excess of 3%. 

The over-all productive capability of the 
American economy rises by about 4% a year, 
reflecting our growing labor force and its 
enlarging productivity. A modest margin of 
slack has emerged as a result of the slower 
expansion since mid-1966. That margin is 
fairly sizable in manufacturing capacity, but 
much smaller elsewhere. The recent burgeon- 
ing of labor force growth also provides some 

of and women available 
for work, but little or none among adult 
males, A growth of 444% in the next year 
would gradually take up the limited slack 
now available. A faster rate of expansion 
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would simply put too much pressure on our 
resources. 

Question: How does this forecast square 
with the recent sluggishness of the economy? 

Answer: First, the sluggishness is already 
over, A faster advance began gradually this 
spring, with a clear and accelerating upturn 
coming around mid-year, as we forecast last 
January that it would. This was fully con- 
firmed by the preliminary GNP for the 3rd 
quarter, which showed a $15 billion gain, 
even though the Ford strike knocked off 82 
billion. 

Despite a disappointing 6.8% rate of in- 
crease of over-all prices, real output rose at 
a rate of more than 4%. Thus, we are al- 
ready growing about as fast as we safely 
can, and wihout a tax increase, the rate of 
growth will surely accelerate. 

The sluggishness that ended around mid- 
year can be traced almost entirely to a 
massive decline in the rate of inventory ac- 
cumulation. The rate of sales in the econ- 
omy normally calls the tune on production, 
because goods and services have to be pro- 
duced in order to be sold. But in the latter 
part of last year the growth of goods pro- 
duction substantially outran the growth of 
sales, As a result, we had a tremendous ac- 
cumulation of inventories. 

Final sales have risen all during 1967 at 
a very rapid rate. But in the first half of 
1967, production grew by less than half as 
much as final sales, while inventories were 
being adjusted. 

The drag of excessive inventories on pro- 
duction is now over, and the rate of inven- 
tory accumulation has begun to return to its 
normal level. The inventory adjustment has 
affected primarily the goods-producing in- 
dustries, especially manufacturing. The end 
of the inventory adjustment will have its 
largest impact on those same industries. 

Question: What has the President pro- 
posed? 

Answer: The President has proposed—and 
is already putting into effect—substantial 
cuts in that rather small part of spending 
that Js subject to executive discretion. He 
strongly urged the Congress not to add to 
the budget through an excessive Federal pay 
increase or in other ways, and some threat- 
ened Congressional additions have thereby 
been successfully resisted. He has invited 
Congress to make cuts of [and I quote his 
news conference of last week] “$5 billion, 86 
billion, or $7 billion. Whatever their judg- 
ment is.” 

And he has recommended enactment of a 
temporary 10% surcharge on income taxes, 
and certain other tax changes. 

In view of what is obviously a widespread 
misunderstanding, I want to make very clear 
that the recommended income tax increase 
is not 10% of taxable income, but 10% of 
present taxes. For individuals, the surcharge 
averages about 1% of income. There is a 
complete exemption for low-income taxpay- 
ers. A family of 4 with $5,000 of income 
would pay no surcharge. One with an income 
of $10,000 would pay about $9.00 a month 
more—a bit more than 1% of its income. One 
with an income of $25,000 would pay about 
$37 a month more—less than 2% of its in- 


come, 

Individuals would still retain about 45 of 
the Federal tax reductions of recent years. 
With the ending of Vietnam hostilities, the 
temporary surcharge will be withdrawn, and 
the downward trend of Federal taxes—to 
which the Administration has a demon- 
strated commitment—can again resume. 


Question: How can so moderate a tax in- 
crease make all that difference? In an $800 
Dillion economy what crucial difference can 
arise from a tax bill designed to raise $7.4 
billion in fiscal year 1968, especially since 
delay in its enactment will undoubtedly re- 
duce that yield substantially? 

Answer: First, the impact of the tax is 
most accurately viewed in relation to the 
$50-$60 billion per year increase in GNP that 
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the economy can absorb, rather than to the 
GNP level of $800 billion. Second, at an an- 
nual rate, the tax bill will raise Federal in- 
come and excise tax collections (before so- 
called feedback“) by $12 billion at an an- 
nual rate, once it is fully in effect. Third, 
because of well-understood “multiplier” ef- 
fects, such a tax increase could alter the 
annual rate of GNP by considerably more 
than $12 billion within a few quarters after 
it becomes effective—say, conservatively, that, 
by the end of 1968, the annual rate of GNP 
will be reduced by $15 billion, below what it 
would otherwise have been. 

Fourth, that $15 billion more or less ad- 
vance in GNP can make a tremendous differ- 
ence for the economy—it can make the dif- 
ference between one which is healthy, bal- 
anced, and noninflationary, on the one hand, 
or one that is overexuberant, unbalanced, un- 
healthy, and that generates a monetary and 
financial crunch, on the other. A 860 billion 
GNP advance over 4 quarters is at the upper 
limit of what the economy can tolerate with- 
out undue strain. A $75 billion advance would 
clearly greatly exceed that limit. 

Let me put the importance of the tax in- 
crease in another way. The additional reve- 
nues from the tax increase would cut roughly 
in half the rate of Federal net demands on 
financial markets, beginning at once. Since 
Federal demands are the principe] “swing 
item“ in credit demands, the size of the 
Treasury's demands will make a tremendous 
difference in the financial market conditions 
that private borrowers will confront next 
year. If there is no tax increase, not only will 
the Treasury's demands be larger, but we can 
be fairly sure that—sooner or later—the Fed- 
eral Reserve will feel compelled to reduce the 
growth of the supply of available credit. 

If we don't have fiscal restraint, then, we 
will surely have monetary restraint, both as 
the natural impact of larger Treasury bor- 
rowing and through Federal Reserve action, 
As we saw in 1966, monetary restraint can 
have a powerful dampening effect on the 
economy. By the end of last year, its effect 
on over-all output was about the equivalent 
of a 10% surcharge on corporate and indi- 
vidual income taxes, effective at the start of 
1966, But, as we also saw so painfully last 
year, tight money accomplishes its effects 
primarily by depressing homebuilding. Hous- 
ing starts in the fourth quarter were nearly 
600,000 below their annual rate a year 
earlier. To approximate the over-all impact 
of the President's current tax proposals, 
monetary restraint would have to do that 
again in 1968. 

Thus, in every respect, the presence or ab- 
sence of the tax increase is the single most 
important factor we can now foresee which 
will determine what kind of an economy we 
will have next year. 

Question: Why don’t we cut expenditures 
enough to avoid the need for a tat increase? 

Answer: A dollar of expenditure reduction 
is, of course, at least as powerful in restrain- 
ing the economy as a dollar of tax increase, 
But expenditures are being cut and will be 
cut—with a tax increase—and they could not 
be cut a great deal more without a tax in- 
crease. 

I know that there are a lot of kinds of 
Federal spending that you would like to see 
severely cut. There are some kinds that I 
would be happy to see cut—which might or 
might not be the same as the kinds you 
would be willing to sacrifice. And there are 
some kinds that I—and maybe even you— 
would like to see raised. But I want to make 
four essential points about this matter of 
spending cuts. 

1. In the short run—I mean for fiscal 
1968—by far the largest part of civilian 
spending cannot be cut by executive discre- 
tion or by Congressional action on appropria- 
tions. It is fixed by substantive provisions of 
law or is under firm contract. Major slashes 
would have to come out of a relatively small 
proportion of the budget, totalling only 
about $21 billion, heavily concentrated in 
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the areas of education, health, poverty, and 
some urban programs, Reductions in a num- 
ber of these programs can and will be made. 
But even if the controllable element of these 
p were further slashed to the bone, 
it would not save as much as the tax increase 
would raise, and would not preclude the need 
for high taxes. 

2. You or I—If we were dictators—might 
relish the opportunity to cut some pro- 
grams— both in the short run, and, more 
significantly, by legislative changes that 
would have much larger long-run effects: 
But we aren't dictators. Government spend- 
ing programs reflect, in large measure, the 
desires of the American people, expressed 
through their representatives in the Con- 
gress. While every American—and every 
Congressman—sees plenty of places where lie 
would like to cut Federal spending, these 
individual desires rarely coincide. Last year, 
Tor example, the President proposed to the 
Congress fundamental reforms and reduc- 
tions in a number of older programs which 
he judged to have become obsolete. Not a 
single one of these basic reductions was ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

3.I am sure there are better ways in 
which the full costs and benefits of Federal 
programs can be measured so that all of us— 
in the Government, and in the Nation— 
can set more intelligent priorities. The re- 
cent effort to require the more precise iden- 
tification of program objectives, and to in- 
troduce a systematic analysis of the costs 
and benefits of all alternative ways to meet 
those objectives—often including more ef- 
fective ways to enlist private actlon—should, 
in the next few years, permit more conscious 
and intelligent Judgments to be made. For 
promoting this new approach, I think we all 
owe a great vote of thanks to Secretary Mo- 
Namara, to Budget Directors Kermit Gordon 
and Charles Schultze, and to President John- 
son who has so firmly supported it. But 
whether the judgments are poorly informed 
or well informed, Government programs do 
respond to the choices of the American 
people. 

4. There has been a lot of public confusion 
over the extent to which Federal expendi- 
tures have grown. They have, indeed, in 
creased, but essentially in line with our ex- 
panding population and our rising output. 
On an administrative budget basis, Federal 
expenditures during the last six years of the 
Eisenhower Administration averaged 16.3% 
of GNP, In fiscal 1968 administration budget 
expenditures, excluding spending for Viet- 
nam, will equal 14.2% of our estimated GNP. 
Even including spending for Vietnam, 1968 
expenditures will only slightly exceed 17% 
of GNP, In effect, two-thirds of the cost 
Vietnam has been absorbed within the his- 
torical ratio of Federal spending to GNP— 
only one-third has added to the ratio. That 
is why the proposed tax increase can accom- 
plish its objective, and still represent less 
than half the added costs of Vietnam. 

I happen to think that, apart from thé 
unpredictable requirements of national de- 
tense, it is unlikely in the longer run that 
the choices the American people will make 
will require that Federal spending rise as 
fast as Federal revenues will grow, with fix 
tax rates, in an expanding economy. Thus 
we will have room to return to a long-term 
policy of Federal tax reduction, 

But whatever the longer-term prospect, we 
now need a temporary tax increase. And Í 
regarded it as far-fetched to expect that, be- 
fore we enact such a tax bill, we can or 
settle the basic differences that may exist 
in the Nation about what the scope of Gov" 
ernment activities should be or will be. 

Indeed, if we now fail to enact a tem- 
porary increase in taxes to meet a clear and 
present danger to our economy, I can see 4 
strong reluctance to cut taxes again when 
the present crisis has . Rather, the 
tendency will be to meet a future shortf 
of total demand in the economy by tem- 
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Porary” increases in Government spending 
that have a way of becoming permanent. 

Question: Won't we have inflation and 
high interest rates whether or not we raise 
tares? 

Answer: I wish I could promise that we 
Will promptly achieve price stability if we 
do raise taxes. Unfortunately, we are bound 
to suffer a continuing price level creep in 
the year ahead, simply as a result of what 
has already happened. The recent rate of 
increase in the cost of living, and the too 
Breat pressures that developed in some of 
dur labor markets in 1965 and 1966, have 
established a wage-increase pattern that ap- 
Preciably exceeds the growth of productivity. 

last year's rich profit margins have es- 
tablished new targets that many firms— 
those with some discretion in their pricing 
Policies—may seek to regain. 

We will continue to preach restraint on 
Wage and price increase, both publicly and 
Privately. And I am conyinced it has an 
important impact. But prices will still rise. 
What we must avoid is piling on top of this 
inevitable price creep a further margin of 
Price increase due to too much demand, This 
a — 55 the fiscal proposals are designed to 
void. 

Last year’s price rise, and the continuing 
rise it has built into this year’s price level, 
Were the clear result of an excessive expan- 
Sion of demand between mid-1965 and the 
Spring of 1966. If there is another excessive 
expansion in the year ahead, it will not only 
Mean considerably higher prices in 1968, but 
it will doom us to further built-in price in- 
Creases in 1969 and beyond. Once the wage- 
Price spiral begins to turn, it takes a long 
time to slow it down. It is already turning 
too fast. We must not give it another shove. 

Likewise, one cannot promise that interest 
Tates will come down even if we have a tax 

. They could begin gradually to fade 
Of, particularly at the long end. Or they 
Could even rise a bit further. 

I don't want to predict. But I can predict 
that, whatever interest rates will be with a 
tax increase, they would be a good deal higher 
Without it, and we would find it very hard to 
avoid a severe “crunch” in one or more seg- 
ments of the credit market. 

Part of the recent rise in interest rates 
has surely reflected doubts—or fears—about 
Whether we would have a tax increase. This 
has affected rates directly, and indirectly by 
Spurring anticipatory demands for credit. 
Once the tax increase becomes a reality, ex- 
Pectations will be altered, and any earlier 
anticipatory borrowing will have reduced 
Credit demands below what they otherwise 
Would have been. On the other hand, a still 
advancing economy will generate new credit 
demands, and Federal borrowing will still be 
Sizable, although substantially reduced. 

Unfortunately, too, interest rates move up 
More readily than down, Thus, some of the 
ground we have lost in recent months is lost 
tor some time to come. 

Despite my enthusiasm, I am not, then, 
Promising that the tax increase is the com- 
Plete remedy for every ill, including the 
common cold. Unfortunately, it is not. 

One problem it won't solve is the perennial 
inflationary bias that exists in every econ- 
omy when operating at reasonably high levels 
of employment, This bias inheres in part in 
dur wage and price-making institutions. 
Against that, I know no remedy other than a 
continuing program of education and a con- 
tinuing appeal for responsible restraint. Cer- 
tainly, I do not regard any form of manda- 
tory controls on wages and/or prices as a 
Meaningful way to deal with this problem. 
Other biases reflect imperfections of labor 
and product markets, and the inefficiencies 
built into some aspects of our economic 
Structure—sometimes as the result of Gov- 
ernment programs designed to achieve worth- 
while purposes but with inadequate atten- 
tion to their impacts on price levels. There 
are many areas for slow but constructive 
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work to help remove these structural barriers 
to price stability—through manpower train- 
ing, through removing obstacles to supply, 
through improving the efficiency of back- 
ward industries and services, and so on. 

In this same connection, I want to refer 
briefiy to the relevance of our international 
commercial policy for prices. 

Recently and currently a strong effort is 
being made in the Congress to obtain legis- 
lated quotas on a wide range of American 
imports. So far these efforts have not suc- 
ceeded, but we must be fully aware of the 
dangers they pose—among other things, to 
price stability. 

Relative freedom to import commodities 
from abroad serves as a significant barrier 
to inflation. Of course, in a fundamental 
sense, two-way foreign trade lets us acquire 
many goods which we could conceivably 
produce ourselves, but produce only at higher 
costs, and therefore higher prices. 

Quite apart from this fundamental benefit, 
freedom to import has been especially help- 
ful during periods when we have experi- 
enced a sudden upsurge of demand. Where- 
ever there has not been sufficient spare 
capacity in our economy to handle such 
bursts of demand, increased imports have 
moderated the resulting inflationary pres- 
sures. Thus price increases have been mini- 
mized or averted and costs held down. In 
a nation increasingly committed—and in- 
creasingly able—to operate for long periods 
at high employment, this safety-valve is all 
the more important. 

The anti-inflationary benefits of freedom 
to import have not been confined merely to 
crisis periods. Our economy gains great re- 
wards from the large business enterprises 
of modern industry; but great size also cre- 
ates dangers. Fortunately, other countries 
have industries which do compete with 
American firms—either as actual or merely 
as potential suppliers of imports. Relative 
freedom to import has permitted us to en- 
joy the economic benefits of large firms 
while moderating the risks of excessive con- 
centration of economic power. 

Some of the bills now pending before the 
Congress would establish general or across- 
the- board quota systems. Others would pro- 
vide specific quota systems for textiles, ap- 
parel and other textile products, steel, meat 
and meat products, mink furs, lead and 
zinc, watches and watch movements, ground 
fish blocks and fillets, baseball gloves and 
mitts, petroleum and petroleum products, 
dairy products, consumer electronic equip- 
ment and parts, footwear, strawberries, 
honey, hardwood-plywood, glass, and stain- 
less steel flatware. Proponents of these spe- 
cific bills are trading their support for one 
another’s proposals. 

What would happen if these bills were 
adopted? Some of these bills would have 
little or no immediate effect, because they 
would allow existing import levels or even 
import shares to be maintained. But cer- 
tainly quotas would not be considered un- 
less some reduction of either the current or 
future level of imports was being sought— 
below what imports would otherwise be. So— 
to the extent imports were restricted—the 
first effect would be to raise domestic prices. 

Second, the moderating function of im- 
ports in filling temporary gaps between de- 
mand and supply would be lost for the pro- 
tected products. Quotas, even ones calcu- 
lated on a moving base of production or con- 
sumption, are essentially inflexible barriers. 
To alleviate shortage situations, immediate 
increases in imports are required—not years 
later when larger domestic production gets 
reflected in the quota base. 

Third, domestic industries so protected 
would tend to become insulated from 
external competitive pressures, because 
quotas—unlike tariffs—do not permit im- 
ports to respond either to domestic or foreign 
price changes or product improvements. His- 
tory is full of stories of industries, resting 
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comfortably behind high protective barriers, 
which lost their ability to compete and 
eventually succumber when the protective 
barriers were relaxed or because their in- 
dolence encouraged other domestic industries 
to develop substituted products. 

Quite apart from the impact on prices, 
there are other, and perhaps more serious 
consequences which would flow from a re- 
versal of our 30 years of progress toward 
trade liberalization and a clear repudiation 
of the major accomplishments of the Ken- 
nedy Round. We would immediately open 
ourselves to retaliation by foreign govern- 
ments—already, 40 countries have officially 
expressed their concern. With our large and 
growing export surplus, we can only lose 
from a new round of commercial warfare. 
Our main hope for the solution of our bal- 
ance of payments problem would be lost. 

Clearly this new revival of protectionism 
must be resisted. And President Johnson has 
indicated that he fully intends to resist it. 

I have spoken today of some of our eco- 
nomic problems, We have and we always will 
have, difficult economic problems. During a 
radio interview in Los Angeles on Wednesday, 
I asked how I could always be so cheerful 
in the face of such problems. Was I a peren- 
nial optimist? This is how I tried to re- 
spond: 

“Yes, I am an optimist, but I think my 
optimism is more than a state of mind. It is 
based in my confidence in the world’s strong- 
est and most successful economy. Its amaz- 
ing productivity rests on the efficiency of its 
essentially free markets and the powerful 
incentives of private gain which it provides 
for workers, managers, and investors. With 
reasonable guidance from Government poli- 
cies—particularly fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies—it can continue to produce economic 
miracles. And I am confident that the Amer- 
ican people and their Government have the 
growing economic knowledge and good sense 
that will enable Government policies to pro- 
vide sound guidance.” 

I hope and expect that the response to our 
current fiscal prolems, and to the new wave 
of protectionism, will continue to justify 
my optimism. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
straightforward address, something we 
do not receive often enough, was given 
October 31, 1967, in Houston, Tex., by 
former Governor of Texas, Allan 
Shivers, now president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Shivers addressed himself to the 
challenges facing organized labor and 
predicted an economic boom if some of 
the present problems in this area can be 
overcome. 

While all of Mr. Shivers suggestions 
and opinions may not coincide with my 
own, I do wholeheartedly agree that the 
key to many of the problems in the U.S. 
labor picture lies in reform of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. I have 
long argued this point and will continue 
to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent this address 
be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boom Times AHEAD 
(By Allan Shivers, president, Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States, before the 

annual meeting, Independent Petroleum 

Association of America, Houston, Tex. 

October 31, 1967) 

Since I have been chosen as a sort of 
clean-up batter on your Convention program, 
I'll aim for the deep outfield. I will try to 
produce something of long-range interest for 
you to take away with you when you leave 
here. 

Of all the amazing changes of the past 
generation, I can think of none more com- 
plete than that in the oll industry, And the 
story is nowhere better told, I think, than 
in the oll industry. And the story is nowhere 
better told, I think, than in a “then and 
now" glimpse of the industry's labor force. 
When I—and some of you—landed our first 
oll company jobs, the symbol of our trade 
was the grimy roughneck waving from a rig. 
Today it’s a white-coated scientist bent over 
a test tube, or a dude in an ascot tie peddling 
petrochemical fibers to a fashion house in 
Paris, 

Oil's progress, from stinks to cosmetics, 
represents the kind of struggle man has been 
engaged in since the dawn of civilization. 
And just look how much has been accom- 
plished within the working lifetimes of many 
of us in this room! 

Yet plans and predications of the world of 
tomorrow give us reason to hope that we 
haven't seen anything up to now. Not in this 
or any other industry, not in this great city, 
this nation, or this or other planets, or even 
beyond this in far outer space. Our future 
prospects are overrunning the imaginations 
of science fiction writers. 

You will notice most of the time, though, 
that behind the rosy predictions there is an 
“it” lurking around somewhere, We'll do all 
those unbelievable things “if” we can keep 
our system free; and “if” we keep our social 
conflicts in bounds, and “if” our economy 
stays strong. 

I shall devote my talk to one of those 
“ifs.” 

This one has to do with the labor force 
again, and I approach it in a “discussin’”, 
rather than a “cussin'” frame of mind. I 
think we can afford to—indeed I think we 
must—be willing to spend a few minutes 
here looking calmly and honestly at the role 
of labor in our society, trying to make sure 
that our own judgments are fair and our 
attitude constructive, because the way things 
stand, there isn't going to be much improve- 
ment until public opinion rises up and de- 
mands it, and in taking a case like this to 
the public, our motives must be absolutely 
unassallable. 

Let's look at it this way: We have reached 
the stage in our national development where 
we are waiting on a lagging member of our 
economic family to catch up. Labor is a part 
of our team, but it’s behind the times, 

Capital has grown wiser, management more 
efficient, the customer more discriminating, 
but labor clings to its old-time privileges like 
an insecure child hanging onto a familiar 


toy. 

You and I needn’t kid ourselves about 
what's wrong. We know that labor-manage- 
ment dealings should be based on: first, 
equal justice to both sides; second, due re- 
gard for the public welfare; and third, the 
rule of reason rather than force. We know 
that each of these three essentials is partially 
lacking today and that reform is overdue. 
But let's be honest with ourselves in placing 
the blame, 

We should begin with a sincere acknowl- 
edgement of labor unions’ contribution to 
our better way of life. Unions earned their 
place among us by overcoming obstacles that 
were often severe in the early days. They have 
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advanced our economic and social progress by 
providing organization and contractual re- 
sponsibility to our labor force. 

The organized American worker has shown 
a loyalty to his Job and a capacity for hard 
work and self-improvement that has seldom 
been exceeded by men anywhere, To be sure, 
we can think of exceptions, but by and large 
our worker has adapted to readily to all the 
new tools and processes that his rising pro- 
ductivity helps to offset the higher cost of 
his wages, and permits the products he makes 
to compete on world markets with those of 
foreign workers who get only a fraction of 
his pay. 

We have no cause for complaint, in a basic 
sense, against labor unions, It’s easy to find 
fault with some union leaders—in fact, it is 
sometimes hard not to blame them for prac- 
tically all the trouble. But we should not let 
that feeling become an easy way out of our 
deliberation here today, In the first place, 
blaming the leaders still leaves us with the 
question: how do union officials get that 
way? To which the only answer is that we, 
the people, encourage their excesses by our 
tolerance. And in the second place, putting 
all the blame on the leaders does not account 
for such incidents as the wildcat strike which 
left 80,000 Long Island commuters stranded, 
away from their jobs in New York recently. 

Can it be that the unhealthy attitude so 
evident in other social problem areas of our 
big cities is found also in the labor move- 
ment? 

Does an idea prevalil that membership in a 
labor union carries special privileges overrid- 
ing everybody else’s most elementary needs? 

Does this account for such strikes as those 
by nurses, teachers, policemen, firemen, gar- 
bage collectors, transit, airline and missile 
site workers? 

Is our society failing to assert properly that 
its own broad interests are greater than 
those of labor—or of management? 

Apparently we, the public, do have some- 
thing to answer for here, and in a spirit of 
candor, let’s see what it is. 

Unions are not endowed with privileges 
by any economic god. They get them from 
law and from the sufferance of public offi- 
cials. They get them ultimately from the 
people. 

An old concept of organized labor as an 
underdog is still deeply imbedded in the 
mainstream of modern thought. Because 
unions demonstrated weakness in the Great 
Depression they were given advantages which 
they still enjoy in today’s boom times. They 
have been encouraged to keep seeking special 
favors instead of being required to grow up 
more responsibly. 

We are at the point now where these favors 
are obstacles to some of our material and 
social progress, and are contradicting some of 
our other national purposes. 

For example, with the federal government 
now reaching out to protect consumer in- 
terests, how can it logically condone the 
monopoly power of unions which is driving 
up costs and prices? The Administration 
seems to have abandoned its wage-price 
guidepost method of fighting inflation, be- 
cause of labor's refusal to cooperate, but it 
has not asked for any legislation to curb 
excessive union power. 

To take another example, our war on pov- 
erty stresses education and training of the 
poor for productive work, but unions con- 
tinue to restrict Negroes’ access to jobs. 

We have & government program to help 
small business, but the small businessman is 
easy prey to wealthy union monopoly, which 
government protects. Not only is the law on 
the unions’ side; enforcement is also biased, 
and this is particularly hard on small firms 
which can't afford big legal staffs. 

We have seen here recently how, in the 
view of people well placed in Washington, 
labor unions can do no harm on the farms. 
We've seen a Senate subcommittee go down 
to the Rio Grande Valley to try to help orga- 
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nize farm workers even in the absence of any 
indication that the workers wanted a bar- 
gaining election. 

Most of you are also familiar with the 
unmitigated one-sidedness of the National 
Labor Relations Board. It has punched loop- 
holes in the laws against secondary boycotts 
and blackmail picketing. It has invaded em- 
ployers right to run their own businesses. It 
has even been criticized by the U.S. Supreme 
Court for usurping the powers of Congress. 

Well, do we blame labor leaders for this 
kind of thing? Or do we attribute some of 
the blame to those whom we elected to make 
our labor laws and to establish national 

-policy toward labor? And do we, perhaps, feel 
that we, the electorate, haye a share in the 
guilt? 

Labor must grow up! 

The times demand it. 

Science and technology have swept through 
the production and service sectors of our 
economy. Products are new. Processes are 
computerized. We have had to develop a new 
breed of management, capable not only of 
coordinating all the new skills a company 
needs, but also able to deal with the social 
side-effects of industry's giant growth, such 
as the human side of automation and pollu- 
tion problems, and the influence of wide- 
spread stock ownership. 

It’s long past time for organized labor to 
modernize. One development alone—the 
enormous growth of their pension funds— 
gives unions a high degree of responsibility 
tor the general good. 

With a slightly broader concept, labor can 
also do much more to serve its own inter- 
ests. It has yet to learn, as business has 
learned, the advantages of being more cus- 
tomer conscious and more stockholder con- 
scious—of being a better all-around part- 
ner in the business enterprise. 

Why should labor in these times continue 
to be a belligerent, rather than a mature 
economic force, and feel the need to rely on 
violence as an ultimate weapon? 

How strange it will seem to future gener- 
ations when they look back and see that 
employees at our sophisticated missile sites 
were still, at this late date, trying to assert 
their position with the picket line and the 
club—the weapon of the Cave Man. Just 
think of it! Ball bats barring the way to 
missile installations where enough modern 
power is harnessed to destroy much of the 
earth at the push of a button! 

Labor is capable of adding greatly to our 
general progress. The contribution it is al- 
ready making should not be slighted; every 
successful business reflects skill and co- 
operation by its employees. The problem 1 
por today's conditions require greater effort 

y all. 

For a whole generation, now, labor has 
not been dealt with firmly by national labor 
policy. Its sense of responsibility to the rest 
of society has not been adequately chal- 
lenged. By being excused so often, unions 
have had less need to adjust. Hence, as com- 
munity life changed, union participation in 
the whole of it became more typed, less 
innovative, and less prominent than it 
should be. 

This is not to say that the individual union 
member stands apart from society. He doesn’t 
at all. It is only as a collective force that la- 
bor hangs back, and in this respect the blame 
does fall mainly on the leadership. In fact, 4 
recent poll of union members, taken by the 
AFL-CIO itself, gave a pretty clear indication 
that the leaders were losing their hold over 
the membership. 

More than half the union members were 
found now to be living In suburbs, where 
they attend PTA meetings instead of union 
meetings, and are more concerned with local 
affairs like tax assessments, zoning, garbage 
disposal and school bond issues, than with 
labor’s main national causes. The poll also 
showed that 46 per cent—almost half—of 
union families are now in the $7,500 to $15,- 
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000 a year class, and that support for unton- 
lem is lowest among younger workers whose 
Percentage is increasing rapidly. 

However, we need to be on closer terms not 
Only with the individual workers, but also 
with the labor movement in general, and we 
Can help bring this about. We can promote 
tue change in public attitude that is needed 
M order for labor to be treated like a grown- 
Up. We can help others to realize that we will 
have a far better society when labor law, and 
the administration of it are brought into 
balance. We can demonstrate by our own 
Attitudes and actions, that business Is not 
Seeking the upper hand; that it wants only 
equal rights. 

There need not be any confusion about 
What, precisely, needs to be done to the 
law. The National Chamber, with expert out- 
Side help, has devised a labor law reform 
Package which would rid us of a 30-year ac- 
cumulation of abuses: I will send you liter- 
ature if you are willing to use it. 

The key is to reform the National Labor 
Relations Board, by turning over its judicial 
authority to the courts, And by no means 
& minor benefit would be to restore rights 
that employees themselves have lost. For ex- 
ample, their right to vote in a secret elec- 
tion on whether they want a union to bar- 
gain for them is often swept aside by NLRB's 
Practice of certifying a union on the basis 
of so-called “authorization cards” that the 
employees have been induced to sign. 

There are other NLRB infringements on 
basic job rights, such as the authority given 
Unions to fine members who cross picket 
lines or exceed production quotas fixed by 
Unions, Unions are even permitted by NLRB 
by fine members for seeking an NLRB elec- 

on. 

Given the incentive of balanced law, labor 
and management in these enlightened times 
dan then be relied upon to develop a ne 
relationship based on mutual respect. 

In a setting like this we could expect to 
see voluntary, rather than compulsory forms 
Of arbitration; picket lines used to advertise 
grievances rather than as a means of in- 
timidation; and rules worked out to im- 
Munize the public welfare against labor 
troubles without any help from government, 

Then a great new force—a completely 
united economic family—will be added to 
ag national strength and to our better way 

life. 

I hope we can look forward to that day. 


Bolsheviks Fail To Observe Feirness 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICRK. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
Mets now have an estimated 12 clan- 
destine radio stations in full operation 
beaming hate and revolution propaganda 
&round the world. 

There should be no doubt in any Amer- 
ican's mind who is the No. 1 enemy of 
free men and free countries. The aim of 
the Soviet conspiracy for total world 
domination remains unchanged from 50 
Years ago. i 

I insert the AP report of Lewis Gulick 
fox November 13 following my remarks: 

Reps BROADCAST PROPAGANDA From 12 
HIDDEN SITES 
(By Lewis Gulick) 

WasHINGTON.—U.S. radio monitors believe 

that Communist governments are running 
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about a dozen clandestine broadcasting sta- 
tions which beam propaganda at foreign 
audiences. 

These are in addition to Radio Peace and 
Progress, an increasingly busy broadcaster 
using Radio Moscow facilities and frequen- 
cies though the Soviet government dis- 
claims official sponsorship. 

Some of the more covert stations operate 
from unannounced locations and have been 
beaming sharp-tongued political commen- 
tary onto the airwaves for years. 

The “National Voice of Iran” is an example. 
U.S, sources sald this radio has been broad- 
casting attacks against the shah of Iran 
since April 1959, from a site somewhere in 
the neighboring Soviet Caucasus. 

“The Voice of Truth” is another. Its Greek- 
language programs are said to carry, among 
other things, resolutions of the central com- 
mittee of the exiled Greek Communist party. 

“Bizim Radyo” reportedly hits at the Turk- 
ish government and at its ties with the 
United States and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, 

“German Freedom Station 904“ was report- 
ed to have aimed broadcasts at West Ger- 
many from somewhere in the Communist 
East since the Bonn government outlawed 
the Communist party in 1956. 

Veteran “Radio Espana Independiente” 
which spews forth violently anti-Franco ma- 
terial at Spain, was described as the only 
clandestine station broadcasting to Western 
Europe before the East-West propaganda war 
swung into a high pitch after Worid War II. 
REI began in 1941. 

“Oggi in Italia” (Today in Italy) was re- 
cently put off the air by agreement between 
the Czechoslovakian and Italian govern- 
ments after a controversial anti-Italian ca- 
reer. The Italians at one point accused the 
Czechs of broadcasting from a sneak trans- 
mitter in the Czech legation in Rome. 

Moscow’s Radio Peace and Progress, a rel- 
ative newcomer born in 1964, is less clan- 
destine in that it does not try to hide its 
location. But it claims to be run by groups 
like the Novosti News Agency and Soviet 
peace women’s and youth organizations, 
rather than by the Kremlin, 

Radio Peace and Progress is therefore more 
akin to Radio Free Europe—the Western sta- 
tion openly broadcasting to Iron Curtain 
lands. Radio Free Europe gets publie con- 
tributions, but congressional testimony has 
indicated it also receives secret funds from 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Radio Peace and Progress was said to have 
cranked up its output from 25 hours to 
more than 90 hours a week since the start of 
the year. New Delhi has complained of its at- 
tacks on the Indian government and the 
ruling Congress party. 

But most of the “Peace and Progress” step- 
up is clearly aimed at Peking. The US. 
sources said the radio added 52 ½ hours a 
week to its broadcasts in Mandarin. 


America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I received a copy of a let- 
ter written by a constituent of mine, Sgt. 
Charles E. Carte, of Dunbar, W. Va., who 
is presently serving in Dong Ha, South 
Vietnam, 

Sergeant Carte’s letter to his parents 
is entitled “America,” and is an expres- 
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sion of deep sentiment and conviction 
and, while it may not be entirely gram- 
matically correct, is heartfelt and sin- 
cere. 

Sergeant Carte writes: 

To me America is a word of beauty. A word 
that means freedom, a place where my son 
can grow up and choose his way of life. I 
love America, a land where the mountains 
touch the sky and the streams flow with 
easyness, where a person can walk with his 
chest out and his head up and say I am an 
American. 


Enclosed with the copy of Sergeant 
Carte’s letter was a poem written for 
Sergeant Carte’s mother, Mrs. E. E. 
Carte. The poem is entitled The God of 
Vietnam,” and is an expression of the 
kind of feeling of which we need more 
these days. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter entitled “America,” and the poem 
entitled “The God of Vietnam,” be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the poem were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

[From a letter Sergeant Carte sent his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs, E. E. Carte, Dunbar, 
W. Va.] 

AMERICA 


(By Sgt. Charles E. Carte) 


When you hear the word America, it seems 
to stand out above all other words. To me 
the word America means Freedom, A Choice 
of Worship, Free-Press, A Right to Vote, 
Schooling, A Chance to Live and Enjoy Life. 

To a lot of people America is a place where 
they have everything that life can offer, 
and yet they feel that the country owes 
them a living, for just living in that Great 
Country of mine. If you don't believe me 
just look at the ones that are able to work 
and yet they draw unemployment or is on 
relief. They feel that the laws aren't made 
for them to obey, that they have the right 
to run down the Country, to lower and burn 
the flag, to burn their draft cards, that their 
sons are too good to serve in my Great Coun- 
try’s Armforces, to make a mockery out of 
my Government, to demonstrate against my 
Country for the things that are right, that a 
lot of women has the time to try and under- 
sell my Great Country by going to the Com- 
mies and give apology for our bombs that 
may be saving one of our mens life, instead 
of staying home and cleaning up their own 
back yards. 

I just wish that half of these people would 
just stop and think for a minute and realize 
just how good that they do have it. I wish 
it was possible to give them a tour of Viet 
Nam so that they can see for theirself that 
there is other people in the world that want 
freedom too. 

To me America is a word of beauty, A 
word that means Freedom, a place where my 
Son can grow up and choose his way of life. 

The next time you see the Flag being 
raised just watch and see how many of the 
people run inside so that they don't have to 
salute or put their hand over their heart, 
how many will stand and take their hat off? 
These people are really proud of their Flag 
and Colors. So proud that they are afraid 
they might have to stand still or they might 
break their arm if they salute or put their 
hand over their heart. 


To me it is a Great Honor to be able to 
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to run down God, and to try to sell the fact 
that God don't belong in the American sys- 
tem. To take the Bible out of the school, they 
are afraid to get caught with their head bent 
when a prayer is being given, they are the 
one to run when the flag is being raised. Yet 
they don"t say anything about the killing and 
the high death toll that occur on the high- 
ways. You won't find them fiying a Flag, or 
singing a verse of America, 

To me I am proud of America, it is a land 
that I love. My parents, brother and sisters 
and my wife and son and my in-laws love 
America. I may never live to see them again, 
but as an American I feel that it is only right 
to fight for the right and freedom of man- 
kind wherever my Country may send me. 
Sure I want to see my parents, brother, sis- 
ters, wife, son and in-laws, but I want to do 
my duties to insure that mankind can live in 
freedom. 

Being here in Viet Nam I am trying to do 
my job so that these people can live free and 
choose their choice of worship, their type of 
government. I also hope how soon peace 
comes for I have a son that I don't want to 
have to come over here. If it takes my life so 
that mankind can have freedom then as long 
as people are free, I will be repaid. For to have 
freedom the price comes high. Here in Viet 
Nam men have given their lives so that free- 
dom may live. For these people here want 
what the true American want. 

I love America a land of beauty where the 
mountain touch the sky, and the streams flow 
with easyness, Where a person can walk with 
his chest out and his head up and say I am 
an American. So it is time to get together and 
pray and sing, to lift our voices so that the 
other country know that America still lives. 
Yes I love America, Land where I live, where 
a Flag that waves so proudly in the breeze. 
Yes, I love America, 


THe Gop or VIETNAM: ISAIAH 41:10 


(Written by Mrs. Flora Dawson at request of 
Mrs. E. S. Carte, for son, Charles, who is in 
Dong Na, Vietnam) 

Anywhere neath heaven’s dome 
Dear heart, no matter where. 

In foreign lands or safe at home 
God is surely there. 

The one who stilled the boisterous wind 
And bid the sea be calm. 

Is God from to the end 
And He's there in Vietnam. 


There is no “God forsaken” land 
No “far away places” he knows. 
Twas all created by His hand, 
He conquered all when He arose. 
Above the roar of bursting shells, 
Or the din of falling bombs, 
His presence can all gloom dispel. 
Yes, God is there in Vietnam. 


Do not repine, the light still shines 
His promise is to all. 
Would He not keep His trusting child 
Who notes the sparrow’s fall? 
Anywhere your pathway leads 
He has before you trod. (St. John 10:4) 
He is not dead (as some concede) 
In Vietnam, there is a God. 


War and Suffering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA s 


İN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 
Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, from 


time to time articles of national interest 
appear in the local newspapers in my 
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The following is one such article, and it 
has deservedly received attention at the 
local and State level. Several radio and 
television personalities in Greenville, 
S.C., have utilized the material. Mr. 
Monty Dupuy has read the letter on 
WFEC. Mr. Frank Cope of WMRB has 
made recordings of it and will distribute 
them to other stations. Mr. Milford For- 
rester sent a copy to the American Le- 
gion magazine, and has been told that it 
will be published. The letter follows a 
background explanation by Mr. Gil Row- 
land in the Greenville-Piedmont news- 
paper of Friday, November 10, 1967. It 
follows: 
Wag AND SUFFERING 

Sermons are sometimes dull because words 
are used to cover up rather than state what 
the speaker really feels. 

But sometimes a preacher steps Into the 
pulpit and talks about the thing he is deeply 
and personally concerned about. 

Rev. Walter E. McDaniel, pastor of the 
Pledmont Methodist Church, did just that 
recently. It concerned his son. 

Lt. Walter B. McDaniel Jr., son of Rev. and 
Mrs. McDaniel, finished Greenville High 
School and Wofford College before going into 
the Army infantry. 

“The training is excellent,” he wrote his 
parents from Panama where he was receiv- 
ing special jungle training. “I am doing fine, 
so don’t worry about me.” 

“We have learned a great deal about the 
jungle,” the letter continued. “It is always 
wet and muddy. The only time our boots dry 
is when we put them beside the fire. I take 
plenty of dry socks and use a lot of foot 
powder . . . We got to sample various fruits 
and animals—Monkey tastes like roast beef. 
We got to play with boa constrictors in the 
snake class .. Someone killed a coral snake 
the other day. Someone else caught a six- 
foot boa constrictor and is keeping it as a 
pet.” 

“You wonder how I feel about this war 
over there,” Rev. Mr. McDaniel told his 
parishioners. 

“One of the reasons that our country is in 
the mess that it’s in today is because our 
citizens have taken America for granted too 
long,” he continued. The wars and suffer- 
ings that we have come through have been 
because of our commitments not only to our- 
selves but to other nations as well. It is a 
shame and disgrace before Almighty God 
what is taking place on the campus of the 
University of California and the Pentagon. 
You ask me why: And I tell you that for no 
other reason, and this is reason enough, 
American blood has been shed in Vietnam. 
This should stir the blood and feelings of 
every single American even though the Pres- 
ident and perhaps the Congress are not very 
popular in the hearts and minds of many of 
our people today and the war that we are in 
is not well understood. 

“We are told by those who make our policy 
that if this war is not won it will open the 
door to communism in all of Asia. I can't 
answer that, and perhaps you can’t either. 
But this I do know: Our country has com- 
mitted itself and if I love this country and 
this land I have to commit myself to the 
decisions that have been ‘made by those who 
make the laws.” 

“Now the church has always taught that 
war is wrong,” Rev. McDaniel continued, 
“and so it is. Man should be able to live in 
peace with his fellowman, but sometimes this 
is not possible. With fascism it was not pos- 
sible. With communism it is not possible 
because is not compatible, nor can it 
reach up to this thing called liberty.” 

The minister did not have to tell his con- 
gregation that Walter Junior soon will be in 
the jungles of Vietnam—using what he 
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tried to sum up my feelings in a letter to a 
son in Vietnam,” he sald, and he read the fol- 
lowlng to them: 

Dear Son: 

“Yesterday you left for Viet Nam. Your 
Government sent you to a war that you don't 
understand: Some say that it is political; 
others ideological. Maybe it is a little of both. 
Some think that we have a knack for stick- 
ing our noses into other nation’s affairs, and 
this is partly true. Never-the-less, you were 
called and you went. 

“I was gled to hear you say that you were 
proud to go. This has always been the difer- 
ence between America and other lands. Yes, 
you were proud to go in spite of what you've 
seen and know. 

“You've seen destruction between the white 
and black people in the land that is the 
birthright of both. They call it a struggle for 
opportunity. You weren't dismayed, because 
you know that our land was born in a strug- 
gle for both opportunity and equality, And 
soon or late, this will be a reality. 

“You've seen industry and labor grow and 
in dispute among themselves try to over- 
power one another while letting the Govern- 
ment and the people pick up the high priced 
tab. 

“You've seen the rich become richer and 
the poor become poorer. 

“You’ve seen inflation all but take away 
the bread of the’ elderly, retired, and the 
lame, You've seen those who could help turn 
away their faces without shame. 

“You've seen a part of youth rebel at times 
and burn their draft cards. And yet, you hold 
this land in highest regards. 

“You've seen some civic and religious 
leaders abuse their purpose with man, and 
you forgive their deeds because you know 
that they neither love nor understand about 
our land. 

“Yes, we were proud to hear you say that 
you were proud to go. It was fun for your 
mom and me to watch you live, and laugh, 
and grow. 

“Yes, and this you understand, you may 
have to give your all in a rice-paddied, mud- 
dy jungle land. If this be so, and your last 
breath should be in a foreign soil, you’ll be a 
part of a long caravan that journeyed in 
freedom's toil. 

“You may not get a medal, except the Pur- 
ple Heart. Of this we can be sure, because 
of you and others, millions tomorrow can 
get a brand new start. 

“This is what America stands for. It's how 
we've stood the test. When we stand for 
liberty for others, we're always at our best. 
And those who see our flag unfurled, know 
all around the world—the best is yet to be. 

“Well, I better close. The roof is leaking a 
little, and the ink is smearing. Good night, 
and may the good Lord watch over and keep 
you! a 

Love, 
“Dan.” 


Youth’s Mission: Accepting the Challenge 
of a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there re- 
cently came to my attention a stimulat- 
ing address delivered at the Amherst 
College graduation luncheon by a dis- 
tinguished New Yorker, Samuel J. Lef- 
rak. Mr. Lefrak is a well-known author- 


learned in training in the jungles of Panama. ~ ity on urban planning and city problems. 
congressional district in South Carolina. “Dear Son: Isat down the other night and He is the builder of a great housing and 
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business complex in Queens, New York 
City, called Lefrak City, and he has 
Served as adviser to the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations Economie Com- 
Mission for Europe. This address, from so 
knowledgeable a source, reflects his 
knowledge and concern regarding the 
future of our cities, and it is timely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the text of the address may be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 


Yourn's Mission: ACCEPTING THE CHALLENGE 
OF A CHANGING WORLD 

I am an architect, engineer and business- 
man by training and profession, and by 
vocation, a publisher, art collector, and 
fancier of thoroughbreds. Regretfully, my 
background in philosophy, public speaking, 
guidance counseling, preaching or teaching 
is limited. Moreover, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that countless middle-aged moralists 
like myself are using various platforms all 
Over the country during the commencement 
Season to tell thousands of young captives 
the score. 

Nevertheless, I am grateful to have this 
Opportunity to tell such a distinguished 
group of graduates, one of whom is my son 
Richard, how important you are as individ- 
uals in our free society, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to say how much I admire you as 
innovators. I applaud you as skeptics who de- 
Cline to accept traditions passively without 
thinking them through for yourselves. You 
fire... and will be . the innovators, and 
innovators will not always find the going 


More than one hundred years ago, a group 
of French painters decided to break from 
the artistic traditions they inherited. These 
Tebels became known as “Impressionists”. 
From the beginning, the critics denounced 
them as if they were attacking the very basis 
of French life, instead of merely trying to 
capture on canvas the effects of light as they 
Saw them. 

It took twenty years before their works 
became popular, and, by that time, the 
movement had come to an end... but not 
Without having achieved a permanent and 
honored place in art history. 

Seventy-five years ago new ideas were be- 
ing broached and old frontiers were being 
breached in music, literature and science as 
Well as in art. In music, Debussy was paving 
the way for the sounds of the 20th Century 
and audiences more than once broke up 
concerts in his musie with noisy demonstra- 
tions and riots. Men like Emile Zola were 
bringing a new realism to fiction and a 
rebirth of zeal for social justice in a society 
that had grown all too tolerant of injustice. 
In physics, Ernest Rutherford was beginning 
to unlock the secrets of the atom. And soon’ 
afterwards, Sigmund Freud would open new 
Windows on the inner conflicts of man. 

In short, this period was much like our 
own, but with one significant difference—and 
this difference has a vital bearing on the 
graduates gathered here today. For you, the 
intellectual vanguard of your generation, are 
the impressionists of today. You have shown 
this same refusal to accept traditional 
values—not only in art, but throughout the 
entire spectrum of political, social, economic, 
ethical and psychological truths which your 
parents—my generation—accepted at face 
value. 

It is precisely your assertion and your de- 
mand for freedom of expression to evaluate 
any and all aspects of traditional dogma that 
have distinguished your generation from all 
others. 

Recall for the moment the work of one 
Ciztinguished innovator born over 300 years 
ugo—that “Jack of all sciences”: Galileo. In 
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a dramatic demonstration, Galileo climbed to 
the top of the leaning Tower of Piss and 
dropped objects of varying weights to the 
ground to prove that the mass of an object 
had no effect on its velocity under free-fall 
conditions. 

Yet, for two thousand years, man had be- 
lleved the reverse, because Aristotle, the great 
Greek philosopher, had said so! Before Gali- 
leo, no one had asked for proof or sought to 
disprove Aristotle's theory. Perhaps we, too, 
have been lulled into accepting genius. in 
toto, without dissecting and analyzing the 
thoughts of genius. 

More recently, former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Arthur Goldberg's decision on due proc- 
ess of law gave new depth and meaning to 
the Constitution. In 175 years of accepting 
legal interpretations affecting our rights as 
citizens, no one had dared question the law 
until one imaginative mind, together with 
the Supreme Court, challenged the very basis 
of our civil liberties, 

Step by step, inroads on accepted thoughts 
are made. New questions are raised and, hope- 
fully, answered. 

Your generation seems ready to demand 
even greater changes, For today, we are moy- 
ing through periods of extreme danger, yet 
splendid hope. Your forms of artistic and 
social expression seem to represent one of 
the only areas left in democracy where truth 
and absolute freedom exist with no holds 
barred. 

You haye dared break with the past, to 
question attitudes and probe for answers. 
You hear the beat of a new drum today, and, 
you strive to make us listen. We, in turn, 
must respect your rejection of valueless 
concepts, hypocrisy and superficiality. We 
should endorse and encourage your skepti- 
cism, your demands, your desire for inde- 
pendence, 

You seek to bring new flavor into our lives. 
You ask to be directed and guided in a 
manner that will not turn you into carbon 
copies of previous generations, for you are 
tomorrow’s leaders. Yet, the proliferation of 
knowledge required today by our highly 
technical society demands that you think 
fast, run fast, write fast and act fast. 

If there is some segment of our population 
that refuses to understand you, it is only be- 
cause you are a generation of Galileos pok- 
ing holes inthe Aristotles of the older gen- 
eration. However, you face difficulties Galileo 
did not encounter, for after all, no one's life 
then depended upon relative velocities of 
falling objects. In a sense, mankind could af- 
ford to wait two thousand years for Galileo, 

Today’s world being what it is, we cannot 
afford to wait 2,000 or 500 or even 50 years 
for answers to problems facing our society. 
This urgency will create added burdens and 
tensions. But you cannot let this deter you 
from your intended course. 

Moreover, do not expect to have only one 
crucial confrontation with truth as Galileo 
did. Your problems will not lend themselves 
to simple solutions, You will have to take 
that lonely walk up hundreds of towers; and 
even then the results will often create con- 
tradiction and uncertainty. 

No one knows, no one can be sure, what 
great talent les within you. The reinforce- 
ment and nourishment you derive from the 
academic world is only the foundation upon 
which you must build the superstructure 
of your future lives, 

Never has youth been so assertive, articu- 
late and well educated. You are not just the 
new gencration, but the new kind of genera- 
tion. Yet, you remain honestly curious and 
curiously honest. You must be applauded 
for your readiness to break with traditions 
and standards when you no longer find them 
appealing or stimulating. We of the older 
generation don’t have to appreciate your 
point of view, but we must defend your right 
to express it. 

You, however, must appreciate that our 
country gives you every right and every op- 
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portunity for complete freedom of expres- 
sion. 


We, of our generation, recognize full well 
your almost limitless creative potential. 
Poetry and art, philosophy and science, 
church and state will be affected by you, for 
you are the men who will eventually land on 
the moon, cure cancer and the common cold, 
lay out blight-proof, smog-free cities, enrich 
the underdeveloped world and, hopefully, 
write “the end“ to poverty and war. 

And yet, a paradox has developed. 

On one hand, man is blessed with inven- 
tions, discoveries, and innovations: On the 
other hand, he is driven beyond frustration 
as automation displaces workers, progress in 
medicine and health helps create an ever 
growing senior population, and an affluent 
‘mechanized civilization hurls more than 
100 million tons of aerial pollution into the 
atmosphere each year. 

Most of my life has been spent in pursuit 
of the answers to these and other problems 
facing our cities. I have seen the need for 
and hopefully, at times, applied the Galilean 
approach to these problems, We are planning 
to go to the moon, yet on earth astronomical 
crises are effecting all of our cities and large 
urban centers. 

I firmly believe that the future of the 
American city with its enormous problems 
is one of the most important—indeed one of 
the most inspiring—challenges of our time. 
Everyone talks about our urban problems— 
the expert planners, the amateur planners, 
Senate committees and state and local legis- 
lators. Yet, it may be up to you, with your 
creative ideas and the will to carry them out, 
to reach workable solutions to air and water 
pollution, over-crowded streets, decaying 
parks, crime and disease. 

This situation will grow worse, not better. 
Our cities and their suburbs are growing so 
fast that by 1985 it is expected that 180 mil- 
lion people will be living in America’s 216 
large cities: In the next 20 years, we will 
add at least 54 million people to these 216 
metropolitan areas. 

Imagine a super-city—extending from Mil- 
waukee through Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and New York. One continuous city, 
from the Great Lakes all the way to the 
Atlantic Ocean, This vast urban sprawl can- 
not function on its present pattern. 

The problem we now face, and one which 
you can help solve, involves the great, ad- 
venturous task of providing new buildings to 
replace obsolete areas. This must be achieved 
at a pace that will keep up with the steady 
upsurge in population. Otherwise whatever 
improvements are made will be overwhelmed 
by new problems. 

Despite the great scientific and technologi- 
cal advances of the last 50 years, the large 
city is becoming a less and less efficient 
physical structure. This circumstance can- 
not continue. It is obvious that as the physi- 
cal location for-the major part of a nation’s 
productive activity, the urban area should 
be efficient and should encourage, rather 
than hinder, the production of goods and 
services. 

Yours is the generation that will be called 
upon to correct the effects of this vast urban 
explosion, as well as to satisfy man’s ever 
growing needs for education, health, culture 
and improved living conditions. 

Even now, I can foresee over $100 billion a 
year being spent to lift the smog, clean the 
rivers, rebuild the cities, unsnarl the traffic 
and educate and re-educate young and old 
alike. Slum clearance, urban renewal and 
the preparation of our cities for the inevita- 
ble and dramatic population changes which 
will convert America to an almost completely 
urban society will require several trillions of 
dollars. 

To tackle this great urban problem, there 
must be an end to haphazard planning. an 
end to conflict between units of government 
and between government and business. All 
must work together, using the best and most 
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enlightened talents—your talents—to trans- 
form chaotic, stifling urban complexes into 
proud, liveable cities, worthy of the American 
dream. No other generation of Americans 
has ever had so great an opportunity and 
80 great a responsibility. 

Historically, our past generations have de- 
pended upon hard work and resourcefulness. 
It was this resourcefulness that helped our 
forefathers develop America. Their ingenuity 
and enterprise enabled our people to enjoy 
those luxuries we now take for granted. 

The entire world is now looking for your 
help, your resourcefulness, your ingenuity, 
and for this reason you must be ready to 
lead. 

The leaders will not be those nolsy young 
people who want to succeed without trying 
and the hippies who whine about the miser- 
able world they were born into and who 
demand a living without hard work. Our 
leaders will be the smart and patriotic young 
people, who are willing to sacrifice, perspire 
and inspire and who will follow the advice 
of Browning by boldly greeting the unseen 
with a cheer. 

For better or for worse, the world today is 
committed to accelerating change—radical, 
wrenching, erosive of both traditions and 
old values, You, its inheritors, have grown 
up with rapid change, and are better pre- 
pared to accommodate this change than any 
young men in history. 

With your skeptical, yet humanistic out- 
look, your disdain for fanaticism, and your 
scorn for the superficial, you will infuse the 
future with a new sense of morality, a con- 
temporary ethical concept that will enrich 
the “empty society”. 

Mark Twain once said: “All you men have 
won your places, not by heredities, and not 
by family influence or extraneous help, but 
by the natural gifts God gave you at your 
birth, made effective by your very own 
energies.” 

So, remember this well—your energies and 
abilities have brought you this far. It is even 
more important that you rely on these same 
energies and abilities from this point on! 
Each of you can make something of your- 
self because by your very presence here to- 
day you have proven that you have some- 
thing in yourself. 

The responsibility is yours. You have de- 
manded it. It is up to you to know all, ... 
it is up to you to dare all. 

Tomorrow's challenge is the greatest rea- 
son for your existence. You are our hope 
for the future. 


A Republican Role in Social Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, a 
very interesting and significant article 
recently appeared in the Washington 
Post written by Mr. F. Clifton White. 

The article, A Republican Role in So- 
cial Progress,” clearly enunciates what 
many of us in Congress have been say- 
ing for a number of years. 

We. have developed legislative pro- 
posals and recommendations that are di- 
rected toward this end. Our opportunity 
crusade, developed as an alternative to 
the problem-plagued war on poverty, is 
one of the lead examples. As one of the 
coauthors and members of the Repub- 
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lican task force on poverty, I am deeply 
disturbed over the fact that the Congress 
did not accept some of our amendments 
to initiate our Industry Youth Corps 


‘concept, which would have provided in- 


centives to involve the private sector 
more extensively in the poverty effort. 

My positive program for decentraliza- 
tion is also directed toward expanding 
the State and local government assump- 
tion of domestic responsibilties, with tax 
revision recommendations to carry it out 
and using tax incentives to encourage a 
broader, more innovative participation 
of the private and independence sectors 
in advancing the social progress of our 
country. 

This provides the Republican Party 
with an unlimited opportunity to become 
a dynamic and dominant force on the 
American political scene—if they have 
the wisdom and determination to take 
advantage of it. 

I herewith submit a very appropriate 
and interesting article which every 
Republican in this Congress and the 
country should read: A Republican Role 
in Social Progress.” 

A REPUBLICAN ROLE IN SOCIAL PROGRESS 

(By F. Clifton White) 


Every so often American politics enters 
an era which delights political theoreticians, 


time when political ideas, not personalities, 
become paramount. 

We're entering this kind of critical transi- 
tional period now, and you can be certain 
that the leaders of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties are aware of just how 
high the political stakes will be. They know 
that the political party that can capture the 
imagination of the voter in the next six 
years is likely to be the dominant force in 
American politics for at least a generation 
afterward. 

Controversial as the Vietnam situation 
may be, I do not see it as one of the key 
divisive issues between the major parties. 
Though painfully long for all those involved, 
the Vietnam crisis must be regarded as just 
that—a short-term, emotionally charged 
issue unlikely to have a long-range effect 
on politics. 

The enduring issues are those which will 
be contested in the great urban complexes of 
this country. A successful new political 
thrust must therefore necessarily be attuned 
to solving the multiplicity of problems posed 
by inertia-ridden core cities and their ghetto 
populations while at the same time dealing 
with the concerns of the rapidly expanding 
suburban populace. 

To succeed at the polls, the Republican 
Party must demonstrate a willingness to add 
a new dimension of social responsibility to 
its basic philosophy. It is not enough to say 
that the private sector can handle problems 
better than the Government can. It must be 
emphasized that Republicans intend to get 
the private sector involved solving social 
problems hitherto handled only by govern- 
ment. 

Elected Republicans should have little 
trouble enlisting leaders in the private sector 
for do-good programs. Much of the new so- 
cial awareness in the independent sector can 
be attributed to the increasing number of 
top executives in their middle years who 
came into the business world during or just 
after the Depression of the 308. 

Self-interest will, of course, also play a 
large part in the motivation of the private 
sector, Businessmen know that slum reha- 
bilitation and the rebuilding of cities will 
create an enormous market for construction 
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materials. They know if they are to get the 
skilled employees they need they will have 
to do their own recruiting and training. And 
they know it takes prosperous customers to 
buy the goods they produce. 

Before this new concept can take root, 
however, it will be necessary for the GOP 
to hold political power for an extended 
period. This was true of the Big Government 
idea which gained increasing acceptance in 
the minds of voters during the long Demo- 
cratic entrenchment. 

Republicans have this chance to turn the 
tables now that the era of Pavlovian re- 
sponse to the word Democrat is coming to 
an end. As we approach 1968, three of the 
major blocks that traditionally have sup- 
ported Democrats are breaking up. 

They are: the trade union movement, 
whose top leadership is squabbling and 
whose members have moved to the suburbs 
and are now full shareholders in the affluent 
society. The newer and younger trade union 
member is even challenging, in local elec- 
tions, the older leadership, and is evidencing 
the concerns of the union itself. 

The big-city organizations, many of whose 
leading personalities have died or retired 
and whose members cast fewer “ethnic” 
votes, have lost control of the governmental 
machinery in many of their former areas of 
strength; le., the Tammany machine in 
New York no longer controls City Hall; 
Philadelphia has been seriously challenged 
by the Republicans. 

The community of the intellectual left, 
whose independence from the Democratic 
Party line is evidenced in part by their per- 
sistent criticism of President Johnson. 

Another serious concern to Democrats Is 
the likelihood of the rupture of party leader- 
ship in 1972. A bipolarization of the party 
hierarchy seems certain—with Robert Ken- 
nedy the focal figure on one side. It is too 
early to tell exactly who his opponents will 
be, but you can be sure that the RFK per- 
sonality will inspire hostile forces. 

With the Democratic Party's objectives 
unchanged, its voting coalitions disintegrat- 
ing and its leadership undecided for the first 
time in many years, the GOP will have an 
unparalleled opportunity to determine the 
kind of society we will live in for the next 
25 years. 


Doctrine of Communist Internationale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
report in the U.S.A., a biweekly mága- 
zine, contained excerpts of Communist 
doctrine taken from transcripts of the 
Communist Congress of 1920. 

This doctrine should be studied by all 
informed or concerned citizens to better 
understand the Bolshevik mind and 
objectives. 

Fifty years have lapsed since the 
revolution, but the aims, directives—and 
other programs of the conspiracy re- 
main unchanged to date. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member owes it 
to himself and his constituents to read 
the brief article as taken from Barron’s 
for November 13, 1967, which follows my 
remarks: 

DOCTRINE OF COMMUNIST INTERNATIONALE 

Under the heading, “Moscow's Anniversary 
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and the Perils of History,” Harry Schwartz of 
The New York Times, recently wrote: “The 
Present celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
Sary of the Bolshevik Revolution comes peril- 
lously close to being a performance of Ham- 
let with no mention of the melancholy 
Dane.” Mr. Schwartz went on to say that 
the Soviets’ desire to let sleeping dogs lie has 
“blotted from the record the real history of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and its leaders, most of 
Whom were murdered by their Red col- 
leagues. He predicts that “some day the So- 
viet people and their leaders will have to 
Come to terms with their own history, with 
the truth. . . For the time being, he con- 
Cludes; Moscow is still in the era of the 
Orwellian memory hole triumphant.’ 

Among the main documents buried deep 
in the memory hole dug by Communist revi- 
sionism (an operation in which the past is 
tossed into a pit of oblivion to wipe out all 
memory of it, and to prevent the victims of 
totalitarianism from being aware of the ma- 
chinations that enslaved them), are the ofi- 
cial records of the early Congresses of the 
Third International, in which Lenin and all 
the leading Bolsheviks, as well as foreign 
Communists, took part. 

One cannot understand 20th Century his- 
tory and the 60-year record of Communist 
Progress toward world domination since 1917 
without a thorough study of the transcripts 
of the Third International Communist Party 
Congresses. Tragically—as the great French 
historian, Pierre Gaxotte, of the Academie 
Francaise, points out—few Western states- 
men and heads of state are students of the 
transcripts. 

The editors of U.S.A. magazine believe the 
greatest service it can render to freedom-lov- 
ing people in November 1967 is to inform 
them about the basic doctrines, strategy and 
tactics set forth in the early official Red 
records, since the Soviet Union never has 
departed from them in any way. Mr. Harry 
Schwartz rightly says the Russian people 
some day will have to come to terms with 
their history, including, as he says, “docu- 
mentary materials, such as the transcripts 
of the early Communist Party congresses.” 

The following verbatim extracts are from 
those official Red transcripts, notably the 
2nd Congress of III International, July 
1920; 2 

“As we begin the work of the Congress 
we should remember that in a few months 
we shall have the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first great uprising of workmen who pointed 
out the road for us. We should remember 
the Paris Commune which wrote the first 
page of the history of the international 
workmen's movement. 

The revolutionary movement in 
Europe is absolutely dependent on the course 
of the revolution in the east. Without the 
trlumph of the revolution in the Eastern 
countries, the Communist movement in the 
West may be brought to nought... The 
destiny of World Communism. depends on 
the triumph of Communism in the East.” 

“When you have worked as we have, when 
you will organize parllamentary scandals, 
when in the parliament you will begin vio- 
lating parliamentary rules of procedure, 
when they begin arresting you and turning 
you over to be tried by courts, and when 
you will use the parliamentary rules of pro- 
cedure not for agitation and propaganda, 
but to o the workmen for the pur- 
pose of ‘direct action’ and other forms of 
revolutionary struggle—then you will un- 
derstand what revolutionary parlamentarism 
s RINTE. 

“You speak of the necessity of abolish- 
ing and not using parliament. The Russian 
Communist Party can refer to the work 
which it did. We dispersed our Constituent 
Assembly; we already had no parliament, but 
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we did this after the conquest of authority, 
after the victory over the bourgeoisie, and 

after the peasants and backward workmen. 
who were formerly represented in parlia- 
ment and believed in it, had come over to 
our side because of our agitation from within 
and because we destroyed that belief.” 

“In a country where the bourgeoisie, or 
the counter-reyolutionary Social Democracy 
is In power, the Community Party must learn 
to coordinate its legal work with its legal 
work, and the legal work must always be 
under the effective centrol of the illegal 
party.” k 

“The front of the proletarian culture 
should not be forgotten eyen at the moment 
of the highest tension in the bloody struggle 
for the establishment of proletarian author- 
ity. Just as it is impossible to conduct a war 
outside of definite economic circumstances, 
80 It is impossible to expect a complete de- 
struction of the bourgeois world without de- 
veloping the struggle for a proletarian cul- 
ture. It is impossible to destroy the class 
division of society without overcoming the 
individualistic culture 

“Art, a proletarian poem, a novel, a song, 
a musical composition, a play, are means of 
agitation possessing tremendous power. Art 
organizes feeling in precisely the same man- 
ner as ideological propaganda organizes 
thought, and feelings determine the will to 
act in no smaller degree than do ideas.“ 

“The bourgeois governments of the whole 
world have long been accustomed to frighten 
the imagination of their citizens with under- 
ground conspiracies of revolutionists to bring 
about a social revolution, A conspiracy of the 
socialist proletariat against world capitalism 
is unquestionably now at hand, But how 
different is this conspiracy from the pictures 
drawn by the frightened imagination of the 
petty bourgeois citizen, 

“Not in a dark cellar with artificial light- 
ing but in the clear light of day with full 
publicity on an international tribune, in the 
face of all mankind, the international prole- 
tariat through its best representatives (the 
Communist Party) now discusses the plans 
and tactics for the overthrow of the bour- 
geois governments of Europe and Amer- 
ica. . 
“The Communist International takes civil 
war as the point of departure for all its acts. 

In this war it wishes to triumph. 

“It must triumph if it does not wish to be 
destroyed physically and morally, Victory in 
this war can mean only one thing—the re- 
placing of the dictatorship of capital, which 
prevails throughout the world, by the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

“To triumph one must be strong. To be 
strong one must be organized. Yes; this 
is a conspiracy. But it is a conspiracy that 
cannot be crushed ... and which, there- 
fore, is destined to triumph in the end.” 

Soviet Russia, as the first labor republic, 
inspires and gives a mighty impulse to the 
Communist International, As standard bearer 
of the world revolution, the III International 
serves as a pledge of the victory of Soviet 
Russia when it will expand into a world fed- 
erated Soviet Republic.” 

“The Communist movement in the United 
States in particular, and the Communist In- 
ternational in general, must intervene ac- 
tively in the movement in Latin America. 
This movement and the movement in the 
U.S. must be regarded as a single whole. Our 
strategy and tactics must be in accordance 
with a plan for an American revolution 
throughout all of America. The main task of 
the Communist International, the realiza- 
tion of which would guarantee victory of the 
world revolution, is the destruction of im- 
perialism in the United States; and this de- 
struction is only possible as the result of a 
gigantic revolutionary - movement through- 
out all of America. 
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HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2388) to provide an 
improved Economic Opportunity Act, to au- 
thorize funds for the continued operation of 
economic opportunity programs, to authorize 
an Emergency Employment Act, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that a motion to recommit the bill 
and cut the authorization to $1.6 billion 
will be offered. I will support that motion 
for several reasons. 

First, although we have not made 
enough major improvements in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, we have made 
some changes which I feel will result in 
a better, more effective, and more effi- 
cient war against poverty. 

On balance, the House has tightened 
up the antipoverty war in several major 
respects. There will be less politics in- 
volved, there will be closer supervision of 
programs, and more money should go to 
the poor now that we have eliminated 
supergrade positions and $100 per diem 
consultants. Community action programs 
which have elicited a good deal of con- 
troversy, such as voter registration drives, 
have been prohibited, and we have added 
penalties for inciting to riot, picketing, 
and demonstrating. 


Unfortunately, efforts to promote 
closer cooperation with existing agencies 
and organizations, such as the United 
Fund, failed. I am also very concerned 
about the possible consequences of 
putting ‘‘city hall” in charge of poverty 
programs—enabling local politicians to 
use the poor as pawns in their struggle 
for power. 

One program which I particularly 
wanted included in the bill we are about 
to vote on was the Industry Youth Corps. 
It would have enabled private industry to 
participate more in job training, at 
greatly reduced cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and provided productive jobs 
for our underemployed and unemployed. 
More money would have been available 
for the crucial area of job training than 
is currently available—at less cost to the 
taxpayer. 

The second reason I can support the 
$1.6 billion figure is that this is the 
same amount of funds currently being 
utilized by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. With cuts in administration 
costs, this $1.6 billion should go a lot 
further in combating misery and poverty 
in this Nation. In addition, it is nearly 
certain that the House and Senate con- 
ferees will come up with a compromise 
authorization somewhere between $2.3 
billion and $1.6 billion—and I plan to 
support that increase in the House figure, 
Of course, Mr. Chairman, we all realize 
the vulnerability of an authorization fig- 
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ure to the appropriations process and 
the House Appropriations Committee has 
already served notice that it does not 
intend to appropriate more than $1.6 
billion for fiscal year 1968. 

Mr, Chairman, two outstanding edi- 
toriais which summed up my feelings on 
the povery program appeared recently 
in the New Bedford Standard Times. 
These editorials stress my point that 
although the war on poverty must be 
continued, and adequately funded, sev- 
eral aspects of the program could be 
much improved. I include these two 
editorials with my remarks: 

From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, Nov. 8, 1967] 


OEO VERSUS CONGRESSIONAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Undermined by ulterior motive, provin- 
clalism, partisan politics and evasive foot- 
dragging, the Congress plous declarations 
notwithstanding, has dealt a severe blow 
to the Office of Economic Opportunity by 
failing to provide promptly either funds or 
reform for OEO. As a result, thousands in 
the nation's trouble spots are on the thresh- 
old of bitter disillusion and OEO's director 
may resign. 

At the moment, with no continuing res- 
olution and no appropriation, OEO is out of 
funds. Its employes for the past week or two 
have been working as volunteers,“ and be- 
tween now and Nov. 30, approximately 50 
community action agencies will have to 
close their doors unless Congress ends its 
anti-antipoverty harangue and acts. 

The truth of the matter is that OEO has 
some good programs that have produced 
results, including the Job Corps, Head Start, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Upward 
Bound, for example. 

It also is true that sensible reforms would 
insure more service per dollar. The original 
law creating OEO was loosely written; ex- 
perience has shown that some programs con- 
sequently suffer from poor administration; 
others, such as legal services, compete. with 
existing agencies or, in the social welfare 
areas, suffer from lack of professional com- 
petence. 

OEO ought to be funded and reformed 
without delay and congressional reforms 
ought to concentrate on achieving greater 
community involyement and cooperation 
with existing private agencies, a need to 
which many OEO leaders would subscribe. 
There also ought to be increased recogni- 
tion of the fact that no two communities are 
alike in need or makeup. For example, Small 
Business Development Center (SBDC) 
worked fine here, although this was not a na- 
tional pattern, and perhaps also reflects 
variety in quality of leadership. Care also 
has to be taken in applying broad federal 
yardsticks of what is good“ for a local area. 

As an example of the kind of OEO-com- 
munity partnership that should be the na- 
tional goal. New Bedford's Head Start pro- 
gram is outstanding. 

OEO provides funds for health services 
and feeding in this preschool program; 
through HEW funds, the city’s public school 
administration provides the other necessi- 
ties, including professional services. This not 
only guarantees synchronization of school 
and preschool systems, as well as professional 
competence—it also means, because they 
share expenses, that both OEO and the 
schools have more dollars to spend elsewhere. 

The basic weakness of OEO seems to have 
been rooted in the belief that since local 
agencies had not been able to eliminate com- 
munity problems, it was necessary to set up 
totally new structures to cope with the same 
problems. 

‘This ignores the fact that what frustrated 
most local agencies was lack of money. It 
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also overlooks the fact that, in most cases, 
the best and cheapest way to handle a pro- 
gram is by supplementing the local agency 
and its professional stafl—through making 
federal funds available to it-—rather than 
competing with it, as has occurred in the 
case of legal services and other UF functions. 

One of the biggest assets existing agencics 
and local professionals could give to OEO 
embraces (a) specific experience in the area, 
and (b) general experience in the profes- 
sional field. Had OEO exploited these more 
fully from the beginning, much of its pain- 
ful and wasteful experimentation—and the 
Job Corps is a good example of this—would 
not have been necessary, 

Thus, proposals for OEO reform to which 
Congress should give serious attention are 
those, for example, that call for: 

Consultation. with courts, schools and 
other local authorities in Job Corps recruit 
screening. 

Affording the community a “meaningful 
voice” in Job Corps center affairs; 

Encouraging participation of employer and 
labor organizations and “capable public and 
private organizations” in work and training 
organizations, and authorizing programs to 
provide incentives to private profit-making 
employers to train Jow-income people. 

Illustrating: the area in which sensible 
reform can take place is the statement of 
purpose of OEO's community action pro- 
grams. In the present law, it is stated very 
generally that the alm is to provide stimula- 
tion and incentives for communities to 
mobilize resources to combat poverty. 

But the House committee spells this out, 
to Include within this purpose “strengthen- 
ing local capacity to relate assistance to local 
needs ... and securing involvement of busi- 
ness, labor and private groups.“ 

This is the key to a better OEO and more 
help for those who need it. Involve the 
community, and utilize its existing assets to 
the fullest. 

Congress, which appears to have forgotten 
last summer's violent demonstrations in 
27 communities and their obvious relation- 
ship to the hopelessness of the underprivi- 
leged, ought to wade out of the muddy waters 
of politics and get to work on a strengthened 
and improved OEO. 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, Noy. 10, 1967] 
A More Errecrive Wan ON Poverty 

The natior’s war on poverty ought not to 
be thwarted by congressional tightening of 
the purse strings, because the need for this 
type of effort is more, rather than less, crit- 
ical than it was a year ago. 

The general effort ought to be funded at 
the same, or even at a slightly higher level, 
that is, between $1.6 billion and $2 billion. 

However, the evidence suggests that the 
new congressional appropriation ought to 
be accompanied by tighter and more com- 
petent Office of Economie Opportunity ad- 
ministration and the transfer of some OEO 
programs to existing federal or local agencies. 

The OEO act of 1964 states: “. no funds 
appropriated to carry out this act shall be 
used to establish any new department or 
office when the intended function is being 
performed by an existing department or 
office.” 

It may well be, for example, that some of 
OEO’s concern with education, such as the 
Head Start program, would be more appro- 
priate in the Office of Education. 

Onboard's legal services nationally might 
be turned over to legal aid societies or bar 
associations on a judicare concept, aimed at 
aiding low-income groups and giving them 
a cholce of attorney, OEO already has done 
this in some Wisconsin counties. 

‘There is insufficient critcal analysis of OEO 
programs and their impact, locally and na- 
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tionally. Present law requires Job Corps 
officials to “try to secure” information con- 
cerning “employment, etc.” from former en- 
rollces, The House Committee on Education 
and Labor bill would require careful and 
systematic evaluation of the Job Corps pro- 
gram, including costs and benefits,“ and this 
is needed. 

Similarly, with regard to Oro work and 
training programs, there is no provision in 
present Jaw for program data and evaluation. 

The House committee bill properly recom- 
mends ‘development and implementation of 
program data system and publication of re- 
sults; continuing evaluation of progranis as 
to effectiveness“ ‘and requires “compnrative 
studies with other work and training pro- 
grams; development and publication of 
standards of evaluation and achievement, to 
be used in decisions on financial assistance.“ 

There is need within OEO for more coordi- 
nation and cooperation with existing local 
welfare and service agencies. Purchase of 
services from existing agencies by ORO should 
be required, thus providing private agencies 
with new funds to acquire the expanded staff 
that would be needed. 

The original purpose of OEO was to stimu- 
late the private war on poverty, to utilize 
local resources—not to create a new federal 
structure to take over the Job from already 
established agencies. 

The United Fund spends approximately 
$600,000 yearly in this community. So does 
Onboard, Inc, Theoretically, this should 
mean twice the amount of service that UF 
alone could provide, but it does not because 
we now have competition, rather than co- 
ordination between the two. 

In considering amendments to the OEO 
act, Congress should: 

Place the emphasis on programs that edu- 
cate and train for Jobs, enabling the poor to 
help themselves; 

Revise the community contribution for- 
mula, Communities now pay 10 per cent of 
OEO costs, in kind only. It is not unreason- 
able to increase the community contribution 
to 20 per cent, 10 of which could be in kind, 
and 10 in cash, This cash contribution would 
make taxpayers more concerned with the suc- 
cess or failure and general efficiency of OEO 
projects, which they now feel cost us noth- 
ing.” If OEO were required to purchase sery- 
ices from existing agencies, it might be pos- 
sible to pay the 10 per cent in cash to UF 
agencies, for services provided for OEO 


programs, 

Make it mandatory that officials of com- 
munity action programs, such as ONBOARD, 
meet OEO's own professional and experience 
requirements. This is not always the case at 
present. 

Keep Onboard and other war-on-poverty 
community action programs in independent 
non-profit corporations free of direct local 
political control. A House amendment would 
put local community action programs under 
control of local government and politicians. 

Some OEO programs work reasonably well, 
including Neighborhood Youth Corps, Job 
Corps, Head Start, Small Business Develop- 
ment Center, and Upward Bound, at least as 
far as our local experience is concerned. 

In other areas, such as legal services, Op- 
eration Mainstream, and Neighborhood Cen- 
ters—especially bearing in mind that ad- 
ministrative salaries were listed as consum- 
ing an estimated $250,000-plus of New Bed- 
ford Onboard’s fiscal 1967 appropriation— 
program purposes are intangible and results 
indefinite. 

Further, it might reasonably be asked 
whether Onboard'’s Neighborhood Center 
information, referral and education func- 
tions are duplicating those of school and 
private agency programs, 

Let's Have money for OEO—but a tighter, 
more efficient OEO that serves more people 
more effectively. 
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The Private Recruiting Campaign of 
Sailor Joe Cavanaugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a young 
Sailor stationed in my district will soon 
leave for his second tour of duty in Viet- 
Nam. His name is Joe Cavanaugh, he is 
20 years old and he is headed back for 11 
More months aboard a minesweeper in 
the Tonkin Gulf. He realizes that he is 
leaving his wife and 9-month-old son for 
a second time because of the “beatnik 
ard hippie draft dodgers” who refuse to 
meet their responsibility even once. 

He was plenty sore about it and 
wanted to say so. But instead of lowering 
himself to the level of the protestors, 
Joe Cavanaugh made what I think is a 
Tather eloquent plea for those who are 
not afraid of responsibility to leni him a 
hand with an unpleasant job. He placed 
& classified ad in the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent-Press-Telegram to say what the 
regular naval recruiting officers feel but 
cannot say. The story of Joe Cavanaugh 
and his private recruiting campaign 
follows: 

Dnarr Fors Just Cowarps, Vows TONKIN- 
BOUND FATHER 


When Joe Cavanaugh learned he would be 
leaving for a second tour of duty aboard a 
Navy minesweeper bound for Vietnam, he 
Placed a help wanted“ ad in The Independ- 
ent, Press-Telegram. 

Joe was mad—‘damn mad,” he says—that 
he was returning to combat while “beatnik 
and hippie draft-dodgers hide their cow- 
&ardice behind fake morality or some new- 
found religious principle they didn’t own 
six months ago.” 

Joe didn't want to picket the pickets or 
demonstrators, though. So he placed a clas- 
sified ad in the I, P-T. The ad said: 

“Men needed. Not particularly guilty. Not 
strong. Not tough. Just citizens who recog- 
nize responsibility. I'm making another tour 
of Vietnam because draft dodgers, peaceniks, 
hippies and other assorted creeps have man- 
aged to escape their responsibiltiy. My family 
needs me. Apply nearest Navy recruiting 
Office.” 

You think Joe’s newspaper condemnation 
of the antiwar demonstrators is a little 
strong? You should hear him in person. 

“They stink,“ he says, “They're plain dis- 
gusting.” 

Joe, who's 20, left Long Beach Friday night 
to take his wife, Lynda, and their 9-month- 
old son, Arthur, back to the family’s Phila- 
delphia home. 

Mrs. Cavanaugh had flown out with young 
Arthur when Cavanaugh’s minesweeper, the 
USS Pluck, returned home from an 11 
month tour of duty in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

The Cavanaugh family hoped to resume 
seminormal living conditions while Joe com- 
pleted his tour of duty with the Navy. That 
hope was jolted when Joe was informed he 
hed been transferred to the minesweeper 
USS Impervious which heads out of Long 
Beach sometime this month—bound for 
Vietnam. 

“Other guys are getting even worse deals 
than me,” said Cavanaugh. “Five of them 
left Thursday on other minesweepers for 
WesPac (the western Pacific)“ 

It just gripes me terribly that some of 
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these beatniks and hippies feel so little re- 
gard for their country that all they can do 
is criticize it.” 

Mrs. Cavanaugh is deeply disappointed in 
losing Joe to another overseas tour. He had 
told her of close brushes with Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese aboard junks and sampans 
flushed by the Pluck—after he had returned 
nome from what he believed was his only 
venture against the enemy. The Pluck won't 
head back to the war zone until April of 1969 
but that's not going to keep Cavanaugh and 
many of his shipmates in the States. 

“I saw a demonstration in Seattle and it 
disgusted me so much I didn’t even try to 
talk to them. 

“And I know a draft dodger back in Phila- 
delphia but he always was a kook, always 
trying to be nonconformist. 

“These guys sit here ripping away at the 
United States while we're overseas, trying to 
keep it in one piece." 

Cavanaugh shrugged. 

“They know—just as I know—what they 
are. They have to live with that.” 


The 50th Anniversary of Ukrainian Na- 
tional Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the First World Congress of Free Ukrain- 
ians is meeting in New York City to mark 
the 50th Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
National Revolution. I include in the 
Recorp the following letter from Dr. An- 
thony Zukowski, president of the North 
Dakota Branch of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., to- 
gether with my reply to him: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
November 7, 1967. 
Hon, THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
U.S. Congressman, U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KLEPPE: It is our great 
pleasure to inform you that on November 16, 
17, 18, and 19, 1967, the First World Congress 
of Free Ukrainians will be held at the New 
York Hilton Hotel, New York City. 

The Congress is being convened in the year 
of the 50th Anniversary of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Revolution which led to the establish- 
ment of free and independent Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

Also it will be held in the month of Novem- 
ber on the 50th anniversary when “Central 
Rada”—Ukrainian Parliament in Kiev. 
Ukraine, passed in 1917 its “Third Universal” 
the basic law of modern time on which the 
Ukrainian National Republic was founded. 

Delegates from 22 countries of free world 
will take part in the Congress, including 
high-ranking clergy, civic and political lead- 
ers. Also delegation from our state of North 
Dakota representing over 25,000 Americans 
of Ukrainian descent will take part in the 
Congress. 

This historic gathering will be also held 
at the time when Communist Russia is ob- 
serving 50th anniversary of its Bolshevik 
revolution or like it is known—fifty years of 
Russian Bolshevik tyranny in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Therefore the World Congress of Free 
Ukrainians will reject the Communist 
“thesis” that Bolshevik revolution brought 
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freedom and social equality to the Ukrain- 
ians and other Captive Nations in the Rus- 
sian prison house called U.S.S.R. 

Furthermore the World Congress of Free 
Ukrainians will appeal to the United Nation 
and its members for support in the struggle 
for the legitimate rights of Ukrainian people 
to freedom and national independence. 

There is no doubt that under present in- 
ternational circumstances especially at the 
time when Moscow is giving full support to 
North Vietnam and is mounting new offensive 
against the Ukrainian people for the de- 
struction of their national and cultural at- 
talnments, this Congress should have a spe- 
cial significance for the entire Ukrainian 
Community in the free world and for the 
United States especially. 

The aims of the Congress, as stated in the 
Manifesto announcing its convocation are as 
follows: 

1. To demonstrate before the world the 
Ukrainian people’s unwavering will to con- 
tinue its struggle for the restoration of their 
free soverign and unit state; 

2. To manifest the solidarity of the Ukrain- 
fan community in the free world with the 
struggle of the Ukrainian people and its 
readiness to help them with all means at our 
disposal; 

3. To unite all the forces and resources of 
Ukrainians who are the citizens of the vari- 
ous. countries of the free world to secure 
closer cooperation among themselves; 

4. To determine a proper source of action in 
strengthening and further developing all 
spheres of our activity and diverse pursuit 
in the free world. 

In order to give you more information in 
regards to the Ukrainian National Revolu- 
tion, I am enclosing a short pamphlet en- 
titled “Facts about Ukraine and the Ukrain- 
fan People” and an excellent article “Fifty 
Years of Russia-Bolshevik Tyranny" by 
Dr. Ctibor Pokorny printed on November 2nd 
1967 in “America” Ukrainian Catholic Daily, 
Philadelphia, Pa., which I believe would be 
of interest to you and to the American peo- 
ple. 

Therefore, speaking in behalf of 25,000 
Americans of Ukrainian descent we shall be 
grateful to you if you could bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the U.S. Congress and 
to read your message into Congressional 
Record in commemoration of these outstand- 
ing events in the modern history of Ukraine. 

This will give us assurance, that our fel- 
low Americans would join with us in mark- 
ing this historic event of Ukraine and will 
demonstrate to both the captive Ukrainians 
and their captors our unity and determina- 
tion in upholding the cause of freedom every- 
where. 

Thank you in advance for your coopera- 
tion, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA State Branch of North 
Dakota. 


- WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Novem ber 17, 1967. 

Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 

President, North Dakota Branch, Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
New York, N.Y.: 

It is a great honor to be invited to join 
with delegates to the First World Congress 
of Free Ukrainians in marking the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

Freedom is indivisible and so long as even 
one man remains in bondage our common 
goal of a free world will not be achieved. 
The devotion of the Ukrainian people to 
the realization of that goal is an inspira- 
tion to free men everywhere. 

Best wishes for a most successful meeting. 

‘Tom KLEPPE, 
Member of Congress. 
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Brockton, Mass., Starts Work on New 
Art Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday next groundbreak- 


ing ceremonies will be held for the $600,- , 


000 Brockton Art Center, known as the 
Fuller Memorial. The center is the gift of 
Myron L. Fuller, Brockton geologist who 
died in 1960. He left a million dollars to 
establish and maintain this cultural cen- 
ter for the benefit of all the people of the 
Greater Brockton area. The center will 
feature all kinds of cultural events, 
works of art, both old and contemporary, 
and will give to the people of the area an 
opportunity to attend art classes, see 
educational films, and attend lectures. 

The Fuller family have been leaders in 
the community life of Brockton. 

This wonderful gift that has been be- 
stowed on the people will do a great deal 
toward advancing the knowledge and 
also give the people a chance to enjoy 
the cultural arts of the past and the 
present. 

I wish to congratulate all who are 
working on this great endeavor, I am 
hopeful that the community, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and our 
National Government will avail them- 
selves of the many opportunities in the 
future to join with the Fuller family 
and those connected with this worth- 
while project by extending every co- 
operative step possible. 


I include a news article relating to this 
event that appeared in the Boston Globe 
today, as follows: 

BROCKTON STARTS WORK ON New Art CENTER 
(By Edgar J. Driscoll) 

Brockton is to have its first art center. 

Next Monday afternoon ground breaking 
ceremonies will be held for the $600,000 
Brockton Art Center—Fuller Memorial, It 
will be located on an ll-acre site in the 
city’s Fields Park. 

Designed by J. Timothy Anderson & As- 
sociates, Boston architectural firm, the cen- 
ter will consist of a series of wood and glass 
buildings surrounding a lagoon. Three gal- 
leries, an outdoor sculpture court, three 
studios for art classes, a tea room, a library 
with fireplace, administration and storage 
areis are included in the plans. 

The center is the gift of Myron L. Fuller, 
Brockton geologist, who died in 1960. He left 
a million dollars to establish and maintain 
it. 

The figure is now up to $1,300,000. 

The center will feature travelling shows 
of various works of art, both old and con- 
temporary; hold art classes, film showings, 
lectures, demonstrations and so on. 

It's executive director ls Edouard Du Bu- 
ron, former director of the art gallery at 
the Grover Cronin Store, Waltham, where 
he staged many important exhibits includ- 
ing those of Francis Bacon, Picasso, Eugene 
Berman and Ivan Mestrovic. 

The center’s trustees include Kenneth R. 
Sampson, chairman; Merton Tarlow; Edwin 
A. Nelson, Brockton’s Superintendent of 
Schools; Isaac Kilbrick; and Charles A. 
Fuller, nephew of the donor. The center is 
expected to open in a year with a showing 
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of three centuries of New England art from 
New England museums. 

More closely, one finds lithographs by such 
well known contemporaries as Jasper Johns, 
Helen Frankenthaler, Jim Dine, Lee Bon- 
tecou and Larry Rivers opening to the pub- 
lic tomorrow after a preview tonight at the 
Eleanor Rigelhaupt Galery; Rockport hus- 
band-and wife team Arnold W. Knauth and 
Jerri Ricci opening Monday at the Guild of 
Boston Artists; bronzes by Tony Paterson at 
the Tragos Gallery; an exhibition of “Arts 
of Africa—Young and Old” opening Monday 
at the Cohen Arts Center, Tufts University: 
a showing of works by Italy's renowned and 
very versatile artist Glo Ponti opening to- 
day at the Gallery of Boston University's 
School of Fine and Applied Arts; Flora Na- 
tapoſf opening a showing of drawings and 
colleges at the Shore Galleries tomorrow. 


Peace Corps Appreciated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues a remark- 
able letter I have just received from in- 
mates of a Colombian prison. These men 
are participating in a Peace Corps proj- 
ect under the direction of my constituent, 
Rolando Intrator, a volunteer from 
Santa Monica, Calif. Their words, here 
translated from Spanish, speak most 
eloquently of the depth of their appreci- 
ation to the people of the United States: 

REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, MINISTRY 
P JUSTICE, JAIL or DISTRICT J, 
YRIC-LITERARY CENTER, CUS- 
rohre GArCIA Ro 
Malaga, October 30, 1967. 
Hon. ALPHONZO BELL, 
Representative to the Congress of the United 
States, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Sm: Of our highest considération. 

We are a group of inmates in a Colombian 
prison located in Malaga, Santander, Colom- 
bia. 

Approximately two months ago we had the 
opportunity of meeting Mr. Rolando Intrator, 
a Peace Corps Volunteer from the U.S. 

Never before in the history of the Colom- 
bian prisons has such valuable help been 
received in all aspects as the Inmates of this 
prison have received from Mr. Intrator. 

The acquaintance with the aforementioned 
Volunteer has been valuable not only in its 
technical, but also in its cultural, sociological 
and practical aspects. To our knowledge, Mr. 
Intrator, and through him that Great Coun- 
try, is giving us more help than we would 
ever hope for, and free of charge. 

We consider it Just and proper to give our 
testimony of appreciation for the noble work 
being done in our behalf and to express our 
gratitude to the Government of the United 
States for making possible this progress 
among the inmates in Colombia, Also, we 
respectfully request the Congressman’s in- 
terest in the continuity of this program as 
far as possibilities will permit. 

Without further particulars and wishing 
for that Great Community continued suc- 
cess, we remain, 

Your True -Colombian Servants, Lyric- 
Literary Center “C. Garcia R.” 

Jose CALDERON, 
President. 
Javier Gn. CARVAJAL, 
Secretary. 
(And 30 other signatures.) 
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Textile Imports: Who Gets the 499,009 
Jobs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much inteersted to receive some 
material from Mr. T. M. Corbett, who 
has been a longtime employee of Springs 
Mills, Inc., in Lancaster, S.C. Comment- 
ing that he was not in favor of the pro- 
posed 10-percent surtax and that he did 
not favor the President's stand on liberal 
import policies, he included the material 
which follows with his letter to indicate 
why he feels as he does. I believe the 
following information, which consists of 
a series of articles, will be timely read- 
ing for my colleagues and the general 
public: 

TEXTILE Imports: WHO Gets THE 400,000 

Joss? 

Springs Mills has thrived on competition 
in the American textile industry. Springs 
competes for business in the market and is 
affected by various economic factors, This 
is the free enterprise system at work in 8& 
framework that is fair to all companies in 
the industry. 

But a factor which Is not part of the 
competitive American system also is affect- 
ing the company and its employees. 

This is a rapidly growing volume of textiles 
imported from foreign nations not subject to 
the same competitive conditions. 

Imports of textiles have tripled since 1961, 
while U.S. textile production grew by only 
one-third. Imports now take 10 per cent of 
domestic sales. Including made-up apparel, 
imports of textiles now amount to moré 
than three billion square yards annually. 

This is the equivalent of about 400,000 
American textile jobs. Every yard of cloth 
Imported displaces a yard that could have 
been produced by an American wage-earner, 

That is one of the factors making foreign 
competition cutthroat for the U.S, market 
low wages. 

The American textile industry has been 
building itself up independently for 175 
years and the going has not always been 
easy. Most foreign textile industries have 
been bulit up since World War II with the 
assistance of American tax money. 

There can be no competition on wages. 
American textile employees earn an average 
of more than $2 an hour, with a wide range 
of fringe benefits. The average hourly wage 
of the Japanese textile worker is 36 cents an 
hour. In Hong Kong it's 25 cents. It's as low 
as 14 cents in some countries. Japan and 
Hong Kong account for 60 percent of the 
textiles sent into the U.S. 

These are not new, underdeveloped, strug- 
gling nations. They are highly industrialized 
and tough competitors. Their textile wages 
would be immoral and illegal in America. 

Continued mass imports can weaken our 
national defense—textiles have been termed 
second only to steel in importance to the 
nation’s defenses. 

Imports undermine further stability of the 
dollar. They can hamper the textile indus- 
try’s efforts to stay modern, efficient and 
strong. No growth means no jobs created. 
A failing industry means no jobs at all. 

It’s a simple picture: 

The American textile industry ls asking its 
government for a reasonable measure of pro- 
tection from continued increases in mass im- 
ports from low-wage countries. 

Fifty-nine nations refuse entry to Ameri- 
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fan textile goods. Those which allow US. 
textiles to de imported place prohibitive 
tariffs and-or other stringent controls on 
them to protect their home industry. 


Spring Mrzus Notre Dror IN SALES, INCOME 


Forr Mm, 8.C.—Springs Mills, South 
Carolina's home grown giant of the textile 
industry, reports a drop in net sales and in- 
come for the first half and second quarter of 
1987. 

Japan TEXTILE LEADERS To TURN PUBLIC RELA- 
tions Guns ON U.S. Quota Law DRIVE 


(By Tsukasa Furukawa) 


Osaka—Japanese textile industry leaders 
are readying a high-powered public relations 
Campaign—aimed at public opinion in both 
the United States and here—to counter the 
United States move to impose stiff textile im- 
port quotas. 

The public relations campaign is part of 
u four-step Japanese plan to marshal mas- 
tive opposition to the restrictionist drive in 
the U.S. Congress. 


LTA AGREEMENT Not EFFECTIVE 


Focus was sharpened on the difficulties of 
the U.S. textile industry last June 30, That’s 
When results of the Kennedy Round of tariff 
Negotiations at Geneva, Switzerland, were 
announced. 

The United States, already bound by a 
Long Term Arrangement (LTA) on cotton 
textiles with 28 other nations, agreed to cut 
tariffs on various textile imports—20 percent 
On cottons and an average of 21 percent on 
Man-made fibers and products manufactured 
trom them. 

The Long Term Arrangement is a quota 
system under which the 29 nations agreed to 
limit imports of cotton textiles to specific 
Fardages or poundages each year. 

The total imports taken by the U.S. have 
been far above the specific quotas through 
“bilateral,” or individual, treaties among the 
nations. There has been no consistent en- 
forcement of the LTA terms, And they do 
not cover man-made fibers or woolen textiles, 
the area of greatest import increases. 

Cotton textile imports have almost doubled 
since the LTA went into effect. William J. 
Erwin, chairman of Dan River Mills and im- 
Mediate past president of the American Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Institute, warned; 

“There is a serious and immediate need 
for the government to open negotiations now 
to implement its long-range textile program 
which calls for effective quantitative controls 
on textile products of all fibers.” 

Meanwhile, the U.S, State Department and 
administration in Washington continue to 
encourage an expanding volume of textile 
imports. 

Japan also announced boldly that it will 
try to sway American opinion on expanding 
textile imports and has begun a massive 
Public relations campaign to push its ob- 
Jectives as a usurper of American jobs. 


Firrren MILLION INVOLVED 


The textile industry is a major American 
industry. It consists of 7,000 plants in 42 
states. The apparel industry, a primary tex- 
tile customer, employs one miilion people. 

A total of 15 million Americans depend 
directly or indirectly on textiles for their 
livelihood. About 75 per cent of South Caro- 
lina’s economy depends on textile and textile-~ 
Telated businesses. 

Springs Mills, Inc., is one of the largest 
textile companies in the U.S. There are 18,000 
Springs employees in 18 plants in the two 
Carolinas. Their payroll is more than 872 
inillion a year. 

The ability of Springs Mills to compete 
in national and world markets controls its 
ability to grow and expand facilities, pro- 
vied more jobs for more people, pay better 
Wages and add to fringe benefits for em- 
Ployees. 
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If the equivalent of 400,000 textile jobs 
continues to be given to forelgn low-wage 
competition each year, through lack of en- 
forcement of import regulations by the U.S. 
government, such employment, pay and 
benefits cannot be continued by Springs or 
any other American company. 

So—each employee has a vested Interest 
in the import problem. It has something di- 
rectly to do with his job, his pay, his fam- 
ily's standard of living—and ultimately may- 
be even his livelihood. 

And the problems of the textile industry 
affect a widespread area of the economy. The 
industry spends more than $15 billion a 
year—that's right, $15 billion—with other 
businesses: 


COMMITTED TO CONTROL 


The Southern Governors’ Conference meet- 
ing at Asheville, N.C., endorsed federal legis- 
lation to control textile imports in order “to 
serve the best interests of our national econ- 
omy and security, the welfare of labor and 
management and the consuming public.” 

The resolution, passed unanimously by the 
17 governors, recommended passage of textile 
control bills pending in Congress. Such leg- 
islation has been introduced by 65 senators 
and 171 members of the House. 

Tracing the 32-year commitment of the 
federal government to develop reasonable 
textile import limitations, the resolution 
said, “To date effective steps have not been 
accomplished by our government to equita- 
bly control access to the United States mar- 
ket by foreign suppliers of textile fibers and 
products made therefrom and the need to do 
so is all the more apparent in light of the 
conclusion of the Kennedy Round of tariff 
cutting negotiations.” 

The resolution pointed out that tariff re- 
ductions will have an adverse impact par- 
ticularly in the Appalachian Redevelopment 
Area, where 26 percent of the manufacturing 
employment is in textile, apparel and man- 
made fiber industries. 

The governors said the Federal program 
for limiting cotton textile imports has been 
only “partially implemented” by import 
quotas on raw and processed cotton fiber. 


KAKE Instant Televote—KIT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to congratulate KAKE TV in Wichita, 
Kans., for its latest venture into its al- 
ready highly regarded program of public 
service to the people of Kansas. KAKE 
TV has instituted a new service, KAKE 
Instant Teleyote—KIT—which is de- 
signed to reflect the feeling of its audi- 
ence on important and controversial 
issues of the day. 

On the KAKE 5:30 Evening Report, 
a question of the day is announced; and 
on the 10 p.m. Night Report, “yes and 
no” votes on the question are given in 
percentages. Thousands of calls are 
automatically tabulated each night on 
“yes” and “no” phone numbers. 

As an example of how KAKE Instant 
Televote works, I would cite their Fri- 
day, November 3, program. The question 
was: 

Do you favor a 10-percent surcharge on 
income tax as recommended by President 
Johnson to help fight inflation? 
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Of the thousands of KAKE viewers 
voting on the issue, 69 percent voted 
“no” and 31 percent yoted “yes.” 

Again I congratulate KAKE TV for 
its interest in serving the people of 
Kansas. 


Resor Sure Choice on All-Opponents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Morris 
Siegel, of the Washington Evening Star, 
as usual, is ahead of the pack. He has 
expressed what is in the minds of so 
many Americans today. 

I submit his column so you may read 
his comments about the Secretary of the 
Army’s decision against Army's bowl 
participation, as follows: 

Resor SURE CHOICE ON ALL-OPPONENTS 

(By Morris Siegel) 

Given the ball for the first time this sea- 
son, Army Secretary Stanley Resor made a 
regrettable bid for dubious football acclaim. 

By ruling out any possible post-season trip 
for Army’s deserving team yesterday, Resor 
sewed up a place on West Point's all- 
opponents team. 

If his own institution fails to pay him 
this proper recognition, Resor is a cinch to 
be named captain of Rep. F. Edward Hébert’s 
squad. 

Hébert, the New Orleans Democrat so de- 
termined to deliver Army to his constituency 
in the Sugar Bowl country, also made Gen. 
Harold K. Johnson, Army chief of staff, his 
No, 2 pick. Johnson, he charges, is a co-con- 
spirator in the Pentagon sabotage of Army's 
post-season hopes. 

Hébert, an experienced broken field runner, 
called the Resor-Johnson decision “a body 
blow to the morale of the West Point foot- 
ball team, the Corps of Cadets and the entire 
Army.” 

What the congressman from Ramos Gin 
Fizz country really was saying was that the 
no bowl edict is really a body blow to his 
Sugar Bowl people, who were counting on 
Army breaking an archaic tradition. 

Why not? Navy has gone bowling five times 
and Air Force, the baby of the service acad- 
emies, was tapped twice for New Year's Day 
assignments and answered muster both 
times. They seem to have survived quite 
nicely the contagion Secretary Resor obvi- 
ously sees in the extension of the football 
season by one game. 

Exposed to the sinful bowl games, Navy 
and Air Force still manage to graduate the 
best sailors and fly boys in the world. Also 
not to be overlooked is the fact that we 
haven't lost a war despite the football trans- 
gressions of Navy and Air Force. 

“Accepting an invitation to play in a post- 
season game,” the secretary’s order of the 
day stated, “would tend to emphasize foot- 
ball to an extent not consistent with the 
basic mission of the Academy, which is to 
produce Army officers.” 

The announcement also confessed that the 
Vietnam war was another deterrent, “but it 
was not a major consideration.” 

Army has been playing football since 1890 
and Secretary Resor would have to admit 
that West Point somehow has managed to 
produce thousands of career Army officers 
despite its football program. ; 

A couple of recent examples are Bill Car- 
penter, the “lonely end” who received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for heroism in Viet- 
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nam, and quarterback Don Holleder, who was 
killed leading his battalion into action. 

Football is no small part of the West Point 
curriculum. Army made this concession elo- 
quently several years ago when it raided Lou- 
islana State University and made off with 
Paul Dietzel, who still had several years to go 
cn his contract at Baton Rouge. 

I wonder if the Secretary regards this kind 
of conduct as being “consistent with the 
basic mission of the Academy, which is to 
produce career Army officers.” 

The mere acknowledgement that Vietnam 
was considered as a reason, “even If it was 
not a major consideration” in Resor's disap- 
pointing veto, indicates lightweight thinking. 

What possible effect could a football game 
in Dallas, New Orleans, Jacksonville or Pasa- 
dena involving Army on New Year's Day have 
on the fighting in the Vietnam boondocks? 

Army and Navy, beefed up with the 
Blanchards, Davises, Pooles, Minisis, Scotts 
and others, continued their rivalry without a 
miss during World War II and the country 

to win the war somehow. 

As far as playing in a bowl resulting in 
“further heavy demands on the players’ 
time,” as the secretary's knock-off-bowl-talk- 
this-instant manifesto charged, the football- 
ing Cadets have done nothing except thrive 
under this burden for the last two years 
under Tom Cahill. 

These last two West Point teams have been 
something special under Cahill, the last- 
minute coach. They have lost only three 
games in two years. 

Every West Pointer from Hanoi to Hart- 
ford is as proud of the accomplishments of 
this gang as he is of any Army team in his- 
tory, and that takes in a lot of crackerjack 
Army units. 

“They are proud of the accomplishments of 
the team this year and would like to see them 

the statement said. However, 
they understand why the decision has been 
made.” 

Then how about passing on the real poop 
to the civilian troops, Mr. Secretary? We have 
a tax paying interest in West Point, at least. 


The Honorable James Webb, NASA 
Administrator—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert part IL concern- 
ing the Honorable James Webb, Admin- 
istrator of NASA, as follows: 

Jim Wess's EARTHY MANAGEMENT OF SPACE— 
II 


THE BEST ADMINISTRATOR I'VE GOT 


On top of all this, Webb has had to live 
precariously for years with the explosive 
potential—which finally erupted in the 
North American affair—involved in the sheer 
danger of manned space flight and the un- 
precedented quality standards that space 
flight imposes on NASA and its contractors. 
A congressional subcommittee blistered 
NASA and General Dynamics / Astronautics in 
1962 after the Centaur rocket blew up on 
its maiden flight. In its early stages the 
Mercury program verged on collapse because 
of NASA complaints about the workmanship 
of McDonnell Aircraft, the prime contractor; 
delays were so numerous that John Glenn's 
historic first orbital flight was twenty-two 
months behind the original schedule; and 
only the remarkable success of the program's 
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four one-man orbital flights averted a nasty 
public explosion. Failure of the first six 
Ranger moon probes (to take pictures before 
crashing) led to a prolonged dispute about 
Caltech's Jet Propulsion Laboratory, includ- 
Ing a congressional inquiry into J.P.L.'s capa- 
bility of building and managing its own hard- 
ware. Webb eventually Instructed JL. to 
increase its subcontracting of hardware de- 
velopment, The decision stirred a segment 
of the academic community to charge him 
with selling out to big business, 

How Jim Webb has survived six years in 
this kind of atmosphere is regarded as one of 
the true marvels of Washington, It has, of 
course, been helpful that Lyndon Johnson, 
one of the Kennedy Administration's space 
enthusiasts, had originally pushed for Webb's 
appointment. According to a capital gossip 
column, Johnson recently remarked at a 
dinner that the best administrator I've 
got is Jim Webb.” But Webb’s remarkable 
personality has also been an asset, 

A stocky, bejowled man with a florid com- 
plexion and an intense manner that gives 
his blue eyes a permanently pleading, wor- 
ried look, Webb's trademark is a memorable, 
gesticulating, humorless volubliity, with fre- 
quent interjections of a tic-like rhetorical 
question: “Do you follow me?” Says a NASA 
official: “Trying to make conversation with 
Jim Webb Is like trying to drink out of a fire 
hydrant.” Says a top executive of another 
government agency: “If you ask a question, 
you get fifty facts when two or three would 
do, but he has the knack of getting large 
numbers of people moving. I'm damned if I 
can understand how he does it.“ Most people 
react initially to Webb with bewilderment, 
but then find themselves captivated by his 
intensity. 

Almost nobody is neutral on the subject of 
Webb. Cynics say his garrulity is an act, that 
he tries to stay out of trouble with congres- 
sional committees, for example, by talking so 
long that it is lunchtime when he finishes. 
His detractors say he is a slippery, corny, 
insincere opportunist who pushes space be- 
cause it provides him with a bureaucratic 
empire. Webb is a true believer in space ex- 
ploration as a vital force in the social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual evolution of the na- 
tion; he averages nearly a speech a week, 
promoting his ideas before civic and academic 
audiences. He believes strongly that “Russia 
sees space as a major arena in its competi- 
tion with the U.S.," as he recently remarked, 
making NASA a central force in U.S. defense. 
He has communicated some of this convic- 
tion to his people; little American flags ap- 
peared on computer consoles in the Houston 
control center when word came that two 
Gemini spacecraft had achieved history's first 
rendezvous in space. 

Whoever may be right about Webb's moti- 
vations, there is general agreement that he 
runs a tight agency. The Budget Bureau and 
most Congressmen admire the exceptional 
tidiness of his annual budget. Aerospace ex- 
ecutives, even in private, have a high regard 
for Webb and his unusual ability not only to 
pick good men for his staff but also to gen- 
erate a degree of loyalty and dedication that 
is rare in government service. He makes a 
point, for example, of avoiding television 
cameras, inviting his men to take the credit 
for successes. 


EVER-CHANGING MANAGEMENT 


Webb's controversial management tech- 
niques are designed to meet three basic 
problems. First is the familiar need to main- 
tain management “visibility’—i.e., up- to- 
the-minute information on what goes on, 
especially in trouble areas—while also per- 
mitting the decentralization required for 
such a gigantic undertaking. At the same 
time, NASA has two special dilemmas that 
are not familiar to industry. One is how to 
create and preserve the free-wheeling aca- 
demic climate essential to effective scientific 
research, while also controlling its costs 
currently running at $200 million annually— 
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and limiting it to goals related to NASA pro- 
grams. The other stems from the fact that 
items manufactured for NASA are all one- 
shot development projects. McDonnell bullt- 
only thirteen Gemini spacecraft, for example. 
This makes costs unpredictable and compli- 
cates normal contractual relationships with 
industry—eg., incentive arrangements— 
while also requiring extraordinarily high- 
quality work. Says one NASA official: “The 
problem is to find a way to make the con- 
tractor do it right the first time when we 
lack the ‘carrot’ of the big follow-on produc- 
tion contracts that come from successful 
weapon development.” 

Probably the main reason why Webb has 
not been swamped by all this has been his 
deliberate policy to be ready and quick to 
change his management structure, personnel, 
and procedures, During his six years in the 
job, there have been four major NASA reor- 
ganizations, including a shake-up last March 
after the Apollo disaster, He has employed 
management-consultant teams to study his 
problems, and has encouraged outsiders to 
provide him with advice through a profusion 
of special adyisory committees and panels set 
up by the National Academy of Sciences. 
Webb's concept of his job, in effect, is to 
adjust management procedures as often as 
necessary to keep up with the ever changing 
nature of NASA activities. He has moved 
away, for example, from the practice of 
giving one agency center sole responsibility 
for each program; the increasing magnitude 
of NASA's undertakings has become too much 
for one center to handle. While Mercury 
was run entirely from Houston, now there 
are program managers based in Washington 
to coordinate Apollo, Voyager (landing an 
instrumented package on Mars), and Apollo 
Applications (further work in manned flight 
after the moon landing). The field re- 
sponsibilities are in each case divided among 
three centers. 

In cautious recognition of NASA's mixed 
origins, Webb also has applied the play-by- 
ear principle to his use of the two top lleu- 
tenants he inherited from Glennan. Initially 
he carried on Glennan’s triumvirate scheme, 
bringing In Dryden and Seamans on all criti- 
cal decisions and requiring them to join with 
him in the final judgment on major contract 
awards, Webb operated particularly as the 
“outside man,” who dealt with Congress and 
the White House to maintain support for 
the agency; Dryden was the main link with 
the scientific community and adviser on 
technical questions, and Seamans acted as 
the general manager. One reason for this 
technique was that Dryden's prestige, both 
personally and as former director of NACA, 
had to be recognized. Since Dryden's death 
In 1965, however, Webb has asserted his own 
authority, eliminated the triumvirate struc- 
ture, and make Seamans his deputy and gen- 
eral manager. 

Webb has also evolved a carefully balanced, 
three-cornered relationship among NASA, 
the aerospace industry, and the nation’s uni- 
versities. His policy, like modern Pentagon 
practice, has been to avoid the so-called 
“arsenal” principle of creating manufactur- 
ing facilities owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment, and instead he has farmed out as 
much work as possible to private enterprise. 

Webb has insisted that NASA, unlike the 
Pentagon, retain a high degree of “in house“ 
technological and scientific capability. Some 
14,000 of its 36,000 employees hold college 
degrees. This means that NASA can never 
become the prisoner of any one contractor,” 
as Webb puts it, and—unlike the Alr Force— 
it does not depend on nongovernment minds 
for its extraordinarily complex decision- 
making processes. Combined with the enor- 
mous proportions of NASA programs, how- 
ever, the policy requires that Webb train 
and staff an elite corps of people with both 
technical and managerial know-how. To 
achieve this, Webb assigns promising young 
technical people to subsidized study of man- 
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agement at universities, encourages aero- 
Space companies and universities to detach 
men for a year or two to work for NASA, and 
borrows scores of top-notch armed-services 
OMicers with technical training and procure- 
Ment management experience. The result 
has been the creation in a government 
agency of what amounts to a new managerial 
Species: the project manager. Webb casually 
describes this as a man who can run things 
at the $100-million level.” NASA now has 
&bout 200 such men on its own payroll, and 
another 200 assigned to NASA projects by 
Private contractors. 


Through successive reorganizations Webb 
has evolyed a command apparatus roughly 
Comparable to that of a big corporation, At 
the top of the pyramid in Washington, he 
has installed four “line” offices headed by 
men with responsibilities similar to group 
vice presidents with direct authority over 
8pecfic programs and clusters of field centers, 
Alongside the line commands, Webb has es- 
tablished “functional” offices that operate 
Much like staff vice-presidencies with the 
mission to coordinate and monitor over-all 
operations from various viewpoints—e.g., 
Policy implementation. The functional offi- 
ces, in theory, also provide independent re- 
porting to Webb and Seamans on field actiy- 
ities, spotting trouble areas much as a cór- 
porate financial vice president receives inde- 
pendent- readings from division finance 
Officers. 


The mechanics of command vary widely 
among the four line offices. The office for ad- 
vanced research permits its centers so much 
freedom—for fear of inhibiting scientific 
curiosity by excessive paper work—that a 
laboratory may work on a new project for 
&s long as six months before it must be 
Teported to Washington. By contrast, for 
programs requiring major hardware develop- 
ment, most of which are related to manned 
space flight. NASA has developed one of the 
world’s most sophisticated management sys- 
tems. It incorporates the techniques de- 
Veloped earlier in military programs, includ- 
ing particularly “PERT” (Program Evalua- 
tion and Review Technique), which was 
worked out for the Polaris missle system. 
PERT provides managerial control by com- 
Puterized monitoring of immensely complex 
projects—for example, the 40,000 key 
events“ on the work schedule for activation 
of the Saturn V launch complex at Cape 
Kennedy. A form of “management of excep- 
tion," PERT’s main value to NASA lies in 
alerting its human masters quickly to prob- 
lems that need managerial attention. 


Freedom Is Not Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my very great privilege to partic- 
wate in the dedication ceremonie of the 
Veterans’ Memorial Building at Point 
Arena, Calif., on Veterans Day, Novem- 
ber 11, 1967. 

Comdr. Don Fraser, of the VFW 
Redwood Post, his members, and the aux- 
iliary did an outstanding job in present- 
ing the program. The entire post mem- 
bership and the Mendocino County Board 
cf Supervisors have cooperated magnifi- 
cently in advancing this building pro- 
gram, that will not only provide the 
veterans and the community of Point 
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Arena with a fine facility that will serve 
greatly to benefit the people, but it ap- 
propriately recognizes the veterans of all 
wars for the extraordinary service and 
sacrifices they have made in the defense 
of our cherished freedom and liberty 
throughout the world. 

The spirit of patriotism, which pre- 
vailed throughout the ceremony, is so 
desperately needed in this country today. 
Having recently observed so much focus 
of attention on television of the very un- 
desirable elements of our society, I just 
wish it were possible to have had TV cov- 
erage of this very inspirational program. 
All America would have been similarly 
stimulated, as I was, to observe this well- 
received display of patriotism and ap- 
preciation for the efforts of our service- 
men, 

It made me very proud to be a member 
of this great organization, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

During the ceremony, a particularly 
effective and appropriate speech was pre- 
sented by Mr. T. R. Toby“ O’Bayley, 
Jr. Its contents were excellent. 

In correspondence to me, Mr. OBayley 
advised me: 

This speech was first given by the national 
commander of the American Legion, Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Galbraith, and because of its con- 
tents and their import thought it should be 
heard by more people. 


Having been present to witness how 
well these remarks were received, I an- 
nounced my intention to the audience 
to place this excellent speech in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp—to be shared with 
my colleagues in the Congress and to 
record its contents for posterity. 

I herewith submit the speech for the 
Record and urge my colleagues to read 
it and refer it to all American citizens— 
this message is very timely Freedom Is 
Not Free.” 

FREEDOM Is Not FREE 
(Dedication speech, November 11, 1967, Point 

Arena, Calif., delivered by T. R. O’Bayley, 

Jr., Mendocino County veterans service 

director) 

On every hand we hear of public apathy, 
moral decay and a growing lack of respect 
for law and order, Indeed, these are signs 
of our times. These signs were magnified 
this summer by civil strife and civil dis- 
obedience throughout the land. 

These are the deadly banners which haye 
marked the beginning of the end for many 
of the great societies of recorded history. 
They cannot, they shall not, be permitted to 
mark the beginning of the end for this great 
Republic. 

Every veteran knows that when you're 
under fire, life itself depends upon your 
comrades. It is then that an ounce of loyalty 
is worth a pound of cleverness. In coping 
with our troubled times, an ounce of truth is 
worth more than ali the good intentions 
ever conceived. 

In these next few minutes I will speak the 
truth to you as I believe it to be. We will 
speak freely and openly of both the good 
and the bad. Surely it is necessary to spot- 
light our ‘shortcomings and expose them to 
discussion, for our citizens must be sufi- 
clently aroused to correct those short- 
comings, and to correct them in the Amer- 
ican way—legally and peaceably. 

Name calling contributes nothing to the 
solution of our problems. To counterbalance 
the ill effects of the futile process of charge 
and countercharge, we must provide a pro- 
gram of emphasis on the many positive 
aspects of our national life, Our job now, as 
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I see it, is to promote a program of positive 
progress while we strive with equal vigor 
to eliminate the evils of apathy, self pity 
and greed, 

Freedom, as we know it, was purchased by 
the blood of our forefathers, 

Each new generation of Americans, and at 
least three generations are represented in this 
hall, has been called upon to add to the ini- 
tial purchase price, You have assumed a cer- 
tain responsibility for protecting that origi- 
nal investment, and no one is more aware 
than you that “freedom is not free.“ 

I challenge you to make young Americans 
wholly aware that the task before them— 
the task of maintaining their great heritage 
of freedom—never has been, and never will 
be, free of pain—free of struggle—or free of 
individual and collective effort. 

Our stock in these United States of Amer- 
ica was purchased on dozens of battlefields 
around. the world, in the skies and on the 
seven seas, Now the opportunity is ours to 
tell the true meaning of our priceless heritage 
to all of our people, and to awaken them 
to the grave responsibilities that are theirs 
to keep that heritage alive. 

By every means available to us, we must 
strive this year to drive home to every Amer- 
ican the fact that this precious freedom, 
which too many take for granted, bears a 
high price tag. During the year ahead it be- 
comes our duty to make certain that every 
citizen understands that “freedom is not 
free.” 

We can strengthen America by 
that all people know what this great country 
Stands for—the things that have made it 
great and kept it great. It must be known and 
understood by all of our people that. Amer- 
ica’s enemies seek to weaken us through in- 
sidious attacks against the freedoms for 
which a million Americans have died. 

Our enemies are on the move. They are 
bringing pressures from within and without. 
It is both startling and sickening to note that 
a number of Americans appear to be willing 
to do their work. The subtle forces directing 
the attack against freedom have, unfortu- 
nately, enjoyed some degree of success, 

They have persuaded some misguided indi- 
viduals to alienate themselves from the dem- 
ocratic ideas and processes which are the 
foundation of this great Republic. 

There is a growing hostility toward law and 
order, toward accepted standards of decent 
behavior—indeed, to the very concept of 
liberty under law. These negative factors 
become increasingly apparent with the 
growth of movements which flout the very 
institutions that support our government. 

Embers of anarchy smoulder, and are 
fanned by a small minority of malcontents 
with nothing to offer to replace the social 
structure they seek to destroy, 

The American people are deeply concerned 
to note the efforts of small groups promot- 
ing demonstrations which amount to civil 
disobedience. Americans are more concerned, 
shocked and over the destructive dem- 
onstrations and devastating riots that have 
rocked many of our major cities in recent 
months. 

All of us recognize the inalienable right of 
every citizen to petition and to peaceably 
demonstrate on behalf of the cause which he 
supports. All of us recognize the difference 
between rights and riots. It is identical to 
the difference between liberty and license, 
“Freedom is not free.“ for without exception, 
freedom places upon every individual the 
responsibility for his acts. 

F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover recently 
made this observation on the devastation 
and ruin tn the wake of riots, and the burden 
g acts impose upon law enforcement, He 
said: 

“Police offictals, as well as the general pub- 
lic, are becoming weary of persons who, for 
self-aggrandizement and monetary gain, ex- 
ploit noble causes and agitate peaceful 
groups into rioting. Some so-called leaders 
seem to blow hot and cold with the same 
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breath. Their preachments are beginning to 
have a hollow ring. They claim to support 
non-violence, but do they? For instance, to 
publicly pinpoint certain cities where riots 
and violence may occur seems to be incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of non-violence. 
Rather, it is more like an open invitation to 
hotheads and rabble-rousers in those areas 
to move them into action on clue. It puts 
them on notice that they are expected to 
riot. Where are the reasons and judgment in 
this type of leadership?” 

To repeat Mr. Hoover's question: Where, 
indeed, are reason and judgment?“ 

There is no limit to the variety of ex- 
ploiters on the American scene today. Let's 
take a look at the so-called New Left“ whose 
members harangue us day-in and day-out 
about peace, their freedom of speech, and all 
of thelr other inherent rights. 

These people conreniently ignore the fact 

that the rights and freedoms they enjoy are 
inherent in the social structure which they 
seek to destroy, The distorted logic of this 
group, if needed it is logic, offers a fascinat- 
ing study. In their eyes, America is the dis- 
turber of international peace, the oppressor, 
the power-mad giant. They will never admit 
that American power has been used only to 
counter direct any active communist threats 
to peace. 
Some would have you believe that the ac- 
tivities of the “New Left“ student group are 
merely college high jinks comparable to the 
panty raids of the past. They are raids all 
right, but the trophy they seek is authority 
authority which has been vested in, and 
must remain with, the faculty and officials 
of our institutions of learning. 

Some of these campus groups have asserted 
the right to come and go as they please and 
to say and do what they choose. In some 
instances they have vehemently, and some- 
times violently, resisted permitting those 
who hold opposing views to speak on their 
campuses. This is very peculiar behavior for 
rabid defenders of free s 

This tiny minority of students in rebellion 
would have us believe that their voice Is the 
voice of young America. Well, it isn't, and 
their arguments and their attitudes are both 
illogical and irrational, If they lack the imag- 
ination to grasp what would happen to them 
should they seek to launch such movements 
to Russia, Red China or Cuba, there is little 
hope for them. I believe the vast majority 
of American college students are smart 
enough to avoid being taken in by the sham 
that some of their contemporaries would 
foist upon them. 

The communist party sees a tremendous 
opportunity in that segment of today's young 
people whose primary motive in life seems 
simply to stand in opposition—opposition to 
anything. The party will overlook no oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on the seeds of dissent 
which these groups are sowing. 

Among the loudest and most militant of 
the malcontents are the Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society and the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs 
of America. The involvement of some young 
Americans in efforts so destructive to Amer- 
ica must raise the questions: Where have we 
failed? What have adult Americans neglected 
to do? Why do some of our young people 
revolt against the values on which the Amer- 
ican system is founded? 

First, I believe we have gone too far in 
accepting the concept of permissiveness. 
There has been an overemphasts on rights 
and too little emphasis on the responsibilities 
that accompany those rights. We have not 
given proper emphasis to the fact that where 
individual rights are not recognized, anarchy 
reigns, Even though many have seen it with 
their own eyes, too many Americans seem 
incapable of grasping that fact. 

Some seem to think that the Uls that beset 
America can be purged by the fires of de- 
struction and violence, yet they have not pro- 
posed any type of government to replace the 
constitutional system they seek to destroy. 
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Is this vital matter to be considered only 
after our system lies in ruins under vicious 
attack? 

The second point I would make is this: 
We who know that “freedom is not free“ 
have failed to impart the knowledge as widely 
and as fully as we should have to the present 
generation. Every adult citizen of this coun- 
try must shoulder his share of burden of 
blame for this failure, and for permitting a 
very real and deadly threat to develop in our 
midst, because we didn't take the time to 
make our children aware of the realities of 
Ute. 

In this respect, I am reminded of a com- 
ment by the late President Hoover during 
the time young Americans. were fighting the 
communist menace In Korea, He said: “Our 
greatest danger is not from invasion by for- 
eign armies. Our dangers are that we may 
commit suicide from within by complacence 
with evil, Or by public tolerance of scandal- 
ous behavior. Or by cynical acceptance of dis- 
honor. These evils have defeated nations 
many times in human history.” Then he 
added: “The redemption of mankind by 
America will depend upon our ability to cope 
with these evils here at home.“ 

These statements of our late President are 
all to prophetic: They support our theme: 
“Freedom is not free.” There can be no free- 
dom without sacrifice, no rights without re- 
sponsibilities, no rewards without effort. 

We have. in the past, and with striking 
rosults, linked arms with other veterans or- 
ganizations, with the National Education As- 
sociation, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and other 
equally outstanding groups, in the advance- 
ment of programs to promote our country's 
welfare. We can do so again, and we must 
make every American aware that “freedom is 
not free.“ 

I ask only that you pledge to join me in 
this crusade to teach the unknowing, to 
awaken the apathetic, to remind the con- 
scientious that the precious freedom which 
we cherish ts not free. 


African Dispute Settled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is cer- 
tainly no secret that the arbitrary bound- 
aries carved out by the colonial powers 
in Africa left the newly independent 
countries on that continent a legacy of 
thorny border problems to complicate 
their already very difficult tasks of nation 
building. What seems to be overlooked all 
too often is the fact that responsible Afri- 
can leaders, in the face of great odds and 
in spite of strong internal pressures re- 
sulting from age-old feelings of hostility 
between segments of their own peoples, 
have steadfastly and courageously con- 
tinued to seek peaceful solutions to prob- 
lems the colonial powers could keep un- 
der control only by force of arms. Such 
an example of statesmanship can be 
found in the recent meetings between 
President Kenyatta of Kenya and Prime 
Minister Egal of Somalia. Encouraged by 
good neighbor President Kaunda of Zam- 
bia, these two distinguished African lead- 
ers recently met at Arusha, Tanzania, to 
seek ways to solve the very difficult in- 
herited border problems which have 
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poisoned relations between the two coun- 
tries since the very first days of their 
independence. 

Iam very happy that at least one great 
American newspaper has taken note of 
the event and it pleases me to insert the 
following into the RECORD: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Nov. 
3.1967 


AFRICAN DISPUTE SETTLED 


The long border confilct between Kenya 
an Somalia is ended. 

For four years, almost unnoticed outside 
Africa, Somalis and Kenyans battled over an 
area claimed by Kenya and peopled pri- 
marily by 200,000 somali nomads. Somalia was 
alded in its fight by millions of dollars in 
Soviet military assistance. 

Efforts in December, 1965, to reach a settle- 
ment were broken off by Kenya when it 
learned that the price of peace then would be 
one-fourth of Kenya's territory. 

Now, however, the two parties have agreed 
to a cease-fire, resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations and encouragement of trade. They 
are pledged to gradual reduction of emer- 
gency measures on both sides and an end to 
hostile propaganda, 

The border question Is still to be resolved, 
but the disputants have agreed to establish- 
ment of a committee composed of represen- 
tatives of Kenya and Somalia, plus Zambia, 
to work for a solution. 

It is encouraging to reflect that when 
peace is desired strongly enough by both 
sides, agreement is possible. 


Ex Post Facto South African Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
nightmare quality of the present South 
African regime is presented in all its hor- 
ror by the current trial in Pretoria of 36 
black tribesmen from South-West Af- 
rica, Apart from the fact that South 
Africa no longer has any right to rule 
South-West Africa, these men are being 
tried under a law which was enacted 
shortly before their arrest and which 
makes punishable by death acts which 
were not illegal when committed. The 
defendants are also required to prove 
their innocence “beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

I insert herewith an article from to- 
day's New York Times on the subject of 
this trial: 

PRETORIA Presses TRIAL DESPITE U.N — THIRTY- 
. SIX TRIBESMEN Factnc DEATH UNDER Ex- 

Post Facro Law 

South Africa is prosecuting 36 black tribes- 
men on terrorist charges under an ex-post 
facto act that forces them to prove their 
innocence “beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Under the antiterrorism statute, adopted 
last June, a long Ust of acts of political or 
social dissent can. be termed crimes for which 
the maximum penalty is hanging. 

Although the trial has been condemned 
as illegal by the Committee on Colonialism 
of the United Nations, it is today in its 27th 
day in the Supreme Court of Pretoria. 

The tribesmen, from the Ovambo section 
of South-West Africa, which is administered 
by South Africa, are charged with conspiring 
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to launch a “full-scale attack“ on South- 
West Africa, 

In October 1966, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations voted to terminate South 
Africa's mandate under the League of Na- 
tons to administer South-West Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICA BALHKS 


But South Africa has refused to accede to 
the decision, and the United Nations has 
heen unwilling to use force to back up its 
order. 

South Africa’s apartheid policy—strict 
racial separation—has been rigidly enforced 
in South-West Africa, which, with an area 
Of 317,725 square miles, is about twice the 
size of California. The area has a predomi- 
nantly black population of 550,000, including 
75,000 whites. 

The 36 defendants had all been jailed long 
before enactment of the antiterrorism stat- 
ute, which was made retroactive to June 
1962. It permits suspects to be arrested with- 
Out a warrant and to be held in solitary con- 
finement. 

It also authorizes the indefinite detention 
Of those accused, dispenses with require- 
ments for ball and preliminary hearings, and 
Prevents any court from interfering with 
this detention. 

The new law allows the holding of mass 
trials of persons charged with different of- 
fenses. Further, it makes any joint action 
by the mass of defendants at one time or 
another sufficient cause for them all to be 
Considered guilty of acts committed indi- 
vidually by anyone in the group. The mini- 
mum sentence for those found guilty is five 
years. 

Reports from Pretoria yesterday said that 
the state prosecutor, P, Oosthuizen, was ex- 
pected to complete his case in a few days. 
The Ovambo tribesmen are accused of being 
Members of the South-West African Peoples’ 
Organization, whose leadership is in exile 
in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

DOCUMENTS ARE SUBMITTED 


Mr. Oosthuizen submitted documents to 
the court yesterday that he said were sub- 
verstve materials of the organization out- 
lining a course of armed revolution. 

One of the documents quoted the orga- 
nization’s president, Sam Nujona, as having 
said, “we shouldn't rely on others to liberate 
us—we must do it ourselves.” The orga- 
nization’s news letters, in the Ovambo lan- 
guage, told of victories by its freedom fight- 
ers," the prosecutor sald. 

There were 37 defendants when the trial 
began, but one has died. 

Last March, South Africa announced the 
Offer of self-determination and the prospect 
of complete independence to Ovamboland, 
the most populous part of South-West 
Africa. 

The 240,000 Ovambos make up slightly less 
than half the population of South-West 
Africa, but the territory designated as Ovam- 
boland consists of less than one-quarter of 
the territory, and is in the extreme north. 


Apollo 4 Won a Battle, Not the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


or, NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. William 
Hines of the Washington Evening Star 
has, on many occasions, demonstrated 
great perception in connection with the 
Nation’s space program. Yesterday, once 
again, he sounds a note of rational judg- 
Ment in the aftermath of the successful 
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launching of a Saturn V rocket on No- 
vember 9. It is good to have the situa- 
tion put in perspective. Hardheaded, 
rational decisionmaking is especially 
needed in connection with such a chal- 
lenging technological and engineering 
program. 

I commend his article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

APOLLO 4 Won A BATTLE, Nor THE WAR 

(By William Hines) 


One swallow does not make a summer nor 
one test flight a successful space program. 
Last week's Apollo-4 mission is a case in 
point. 

The flight was a success in every im- 
portant respect, and as such was viewed 
with gratification by those who follow Amer- 
ica’s sometimes faltering progress on the road 
to the moon. But while the flight's signifi- 
cance should not be shrugged off, it should 
not be overemphasized either. 

Mainy editorialists and commentators, im- 
mediately after the flight, yielded to the 
temptation to exaggerate what Apollo-4 had 
demonstrated. The commonest interpretation 
was that America’s ability to land men on 
the moon and bring them home again at 
last had been proved. 

It is regrettable that this should have 
happened, but quite understandable. Tele- 
vision commentators, by and large, are show- 
biz folk whose function is to enrich the joy 
of a happy occasion with enthusiastic 
burblings of their own. Editorialists, for the 
most part, are naive, reclusive souls who 
rarely know anything except what they see 
on TV. 

America’s ability to land men on the moon, 
far from being proved by Apollo-4, was not 
even tested on the flight. A partial test of 
the lunar landing module will come next 
year when the first “bug” is flown un- 
manned in earth orbit, but the real trial 
will not occur until astronauts try to land 
on the moon early in the 1970s. 

It is important to the space program and 
to the taxpayers who support it that the 
public not be misled about either the capa- 
bilities or the shortcomings of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Otherwise the country will simply be set 
up for another K. O. punch like the one last 
Jan. 27, when fire sparked by carelessness 
and shoddy work killed three helpless astro- 
nauts and set back the program 1% years. 

The effusive reactions to Apollo-4 were 
more to the liking of Space Administrator 
James E. Webb than most of the publicity 
he and his agency have received in recent 
months. Webb, who has shown an almost 
pathological sensitivity to adverse comment 
since Jan. 27, took the opportunity of Apol- 
lo-4’s success to castigate those whom he 
called “carping critics” of the space program. 

Besides being churlishly out of place in a 
moment of triumph. Webb's remark was 
about as inappropriate as combat boots at a 
transvestite ball. The death of three astro- 
nauts was hardly canceled out by the flight 
of one unmanned rocket, and the on-time 
liftoff of Apollo-4 last week does not elimi- 
nate the fact that the flight was originally 
planned for early last January. 

Webb has made it clear that he strongly ob- 
jects to press criticlsm—however well 
founded—and finds onerous the annual 
dickering and bickering with Congress for 
funds. His testimony before the House Space 
Committee last April indicates that he be- 
lieves in a closed-door, blank-check policy. 
On the basis of NASA’s past performance, 
the agency neither merits such treatment 
nor is likely to get it. 

A sober assessment of the Apollo-4 flight, 
and of the Apollo program in general, is in 
order, 

The flight proved—gratifyingiy on the first 
trial—that the Saturn-5 super-rocket will fly. 
Saturn-5 Is an extrapolation from several 
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earlier generations of rockets, and had in- 
numerable rehearsals, computer runs and 
simulations behind it. It should have worked 
as well as it did if the public is to believe 
even a fraction of what it is told about 
“technological excellence” and “American 
know-how.” 

On the other hand, the flight really did not 
prove very much new about the Apollo space- 
craft in which men are supposed to travel 
from Cape Kennedy to lunar orbit and back. 
And as mentioned above, it proved absolutely 
nothing about the lunar landing bug, which 
was not even carried on Apollo-4, 

The integrity of the heat shield and ac- 
curacy of the guidance machinery were en- 
couraging results of the test. But by con- 
trast no one has yet proved the spacecraft 
to be habitable by three astronauts for long 
enough to go to the moon and back. This 
test will come next summer, NASA hopes, 
when the first Apollo team will fly in earth 
orbit, It should have come last February 
with Grissom, White and Chaffee in the com- 
mand module. 

There are many hurdles to be overcome 
before astronauts return from the moon. 
Some are operational, some procedural, and 
some psychological, As Deputy Space Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Seamans pointed out in 
the aftermath of the Apollo fire, continued 
success can dull awareness of the possibility 
of failure. 

The worst thing one can do with laurels, 
someone once remarked, is rest upon them. 


Private Ownership of Individual Property 
Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
deserves the thanks of the American peo- 
ple for their courageous and upright 
position in favor of private individual 
ownership of property. 

These realtors announced they op- 
pose and condemn socialism and de- 
struction of private oWnership under the 
so-called “open housing” laws. 


They also sounded the tocsin for the 
American people to speak out and de- 
fend their homes. 


Compulsory equality is not an Ameri- 
can aim—the goal is individual liberty. 
I include the Associated Press release 
from the Washington Evening Star for 
November 16, following my remarks: 
U.S. Reatty GROUP DENOUNCES POLICIES FOR 
OPEN Hovsina 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards approved today a strong statement 
opposing open housing policies such as the 
Johnson administration has backed to inte- 
grate American neighborhoods, 

The statement, approved unanimously at 
the annual meeting of the NAREB here, says: 

“We oppose and condemn the enactment 
of laws and the use of illegal force and 
harassment which would compel a property 
owner to sell or rent real estate to one not of 
his choice,” 

Robert C. Weaver, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
spoke to the convention yesterday, placing 
new emphasis on the viewpoint that an open 
housing policy is imperative. 
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PUBLIC OPPOSITION URGED 


The NAREB resolution sald: We call upon 
government at all levels to reject such legis- 
lation.” It also says: “We urge the American 
people to voice their objections to legislation 
which would so override liberty in the name 
of equality.” 

The NAREB also said ciyil disorders In 
American cities are intertwined with “inade- 
quacy of existing social and political mecha- 
nisms to cope with the reality of our urban 
problems.“ 

It proposed that members cooperate with 
other groups to work out “broader elements 
affecting housing and living standards.” 

But it said existing programs for low- 
income families “have become mired down 
by controversy, sacrificed to the goal of resi- 
dential integration.” 

PUSH PRIVATE INITIATIVE 


The real estate men proposed that private 
initiative take over more of the task, rather 
than government. They also said there should 
be more emphasis on providing the poor with 
rent subsidies and on providing tax incen- 
tives to private housing developers. 

The resolution said there should be either 
new laws or administrative directives that 
would “end the myth that integrationist 
measures bring better housing to low-income 
families.” 

It said this can be done by terminating 
administrative policy requiring “low-income 
housing projects to be located in areas where 
they will serve an integrated tenancy.” 

It said the public housing program in its 
present form should be terminated but that 
low interest rates should be provided for 
low-income families who want to become 
homeowners. 


Tax Stall Clouds Economic Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in every 
quarter these days there is alarm over 
the trends in the economy, The wide con- 
sensus of those most active in the field 
is that we urgently need steps to stem 
inflation—steps both on the spending 
side of the ledger and on the revenue 
side as well. 

To my way of thinking, it is unfor- 
tunate that some would still stand on 
the argument that we cannot endorse a 
tax increase until there are cuts in 
spending. The best we can do now is to 
hold appropriations down, and this is 
exactly what we have been doing. The 
timelag before these cutbacks will be 
felt on spending is still some months, 
and with all money bills except the sup- 
plemental now past the House, I believe 
we have substantially complied with the 
point that spending should be cut, It is 
aow time to move quickly on the tax 

Our men in Vietnam are doing a heroic 
and gallant job of stopping aggression 
in the Far East. I wonder sometimes if 
Americans really appreciate the sac- 
rifices they are making. Surely if they 
give all they have, and are doing it so 
splendidly, we at home ought to be will- 
ing to pay the small price necessary to 
VVV 
little to ask. It is also shocking and 
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shameful that some would oppose our 
Government. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Record an article by William S. 
White from the Washington Post, dated 
November 16, 1987. Mr. White makes a 
pointed and effective analysis of this 
situation, and I think it is one of the 
most straightforward and challenging 
articles to appear in recent date, and I 
submit it for the Rxconn: 

Tax STALL CLOUDS Economic. OUTLOOK 

A growing body cf nationnal opinion, most 
of it nonpartisan in both attitude and mo- 
tive, is beginning to question whether, the 
moral and economic burdens of the Viet- 
namese war can much longer be fairly borne 
without demanding some sacrifice from the 
country at large. 

As to economics, the persistent refusal of 
the Democratic chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Rep. Wilbur Mills of 
Arkansas, to allow the House of Representa- 
tives itself even to consider the merits of 
a tax increase is plainly feeding an infa- 
tionary movement now more a fact than a 
mere fear. 

Irrationally escalating interest rates are in 
consequence rising into what is no longer 
a looming menace but rather into a here- 
and-now reality which is worrying both the 
professional economists and a very large part 
of the American business community. 

The conclusion that something must be 
done here to atabilize the economy and to 
lower the heat on the whole monetary sys- 
tem is, in fact, recognized not only within 
the Administration but actually within a 
wide group in Congress itself. Many there 
who are being permitted by Mills’ irresponsi- 
bility to duck their duty to meet these issues 
are still not made entirely happy thereby. 

Obviously, the orderly way would be the 
application, however painful, of temporary 
tax Increases plus, of course, additional re- 
ductions in Government spending. But Con- 
gress has been made powerless to act, not 
by any studied decision that a tax increase 
would be bad but instead sheerly because 
Rep. Milis has put down a personal veto, His 
stated position is that he will not permit any 
action in the Ways and Means Committee 
unless the Administration—and not Con- 
gress—cuts national outlays. This extraordi- 
nary attitude rejects the undeniable Con- 
stitutional truth that Congress itself bears 
the final and conclusive responsibility for 
appropriations. That Mills can get away with 
it is an interesting commentary on our times, 

Still it is a condition; and that is that. 
This being so, it is difficult to see how the 
alternative imposition of some kind of war- 
time controls can be much longer avpided, 
profoundly unwelcome though these would 
surely be. And it is precisely this circum- 
stance that causes a majority of business 
leaders, notwithstanding their Republican 
background, to come forward in support of 
the Administration's tax bill. 

As to the national morale, the case for a 
goodish dose of forced austerity is even more 
compelling. The plain and tragic truth is 
that a vast majority of Americans have never 
humanly identified themselves with the rare- 
ly equalled gallantry and suffering of our 
troops out there, These people are neither 
beatniks nor peaceniks—that little noisy 
group is off to one side—but for a variety of 
reasons they have seen the war as distant and 
unattractive and thus something to let 
George Q. Infantryman do. While they do not 
identify with the small fragment of American 
appeasers, they also do not really identify 
with the harsh and necessary national strug- 
gle. 

The country at large is living it up. Is tt 

it 
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Galbraith and the Hippies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, no one 
would ordinarily accuse Harvard econ- 
omist John Kenneth Galbraith of being a 
hippie. Professor Galbraith is noted as 
the author of an amusing commentary 
on economics, The Affluent Society,” 
and a slashing satire on politics, “The 
McLandress Dimension.” 

But the good professcr has come up 
with a tedious work, “The New Indus- 
trial State,” which humorist Al Capp be- 
lieves will achieve immortality. 

Mr. Capp brilliantly dissects the new 
Galbraith tone in the September issue of 
Nation's Business, He finds that the hip- 
pies and the professor “were made for 
each other” because they both believe 
that after the rest of us have worked to 
make this country rich and prosperous 
we should turn it over to them to assure 
the achievement of certain “esthetic 
goals” at the expense of our industrial 
expansion. 

Al Capp's words should be read by 
every Member of Congress and by every 
American who wonders just what the 
Great Society is getting us into. 

The article follows: 

GALBRAITH AND THE HIPPIES 

The late John Fitzgerald Kennedy, to 
whose speeches John Kenneth Galbraith con- 
tributed so many sonorous passages, once 
said that no known wit could hope to be 
chosen President of the United States or of 
any small-town bank. 

Americans, he felt, are reluctant to trust 
their money—or even their nation—to a 
funny man, And that makes sense. 

To be funny, 8 man must be unpredictable, 
startling, lighthearted. And none of us wants 
anything unpredictable or startling—or, 
worst of all, ighthearted—done with our 
savings or our national safety. 

We feel safer with a dull man. 

And so, sald JFK, any man who has won 
the affection of the public with his wit—but 
who wants then to win its trust—must make 
folks forget his past by becoming a profound, 
or better, crashing bore. 

This theory is borne out by any collection 
ot speeches by successful Presidential candi- 
dates, and by John Kenneth Galbraith's new 
book, The New Industrial State“ (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass.) Clearly Galbraith 
aspires to a higher level of public trust than 
he now holds as National Chairman of the 
Americans for Democratic Action and War- 
burg Professor of Economics at Harvard. 
Those people will trust anybody. 

“The New Industrial State“ ends by stating 
that what this country needs to pull it out 
of the mess it’s in (the richest, most power- 
ful, most generous, most liveable place on 
earth) is a “strongly creative’ hand. And 
there are some mighty broad hints where we 
can find that hand; such as that it’s mighty 
close to a certain tall economist's strongly 
creative wrist. 

But Galbraith has one fatal handicap, 
and he is courageous enough to face it. He 
is a known wit. What's more, he's been witty 
about things that no man who expects the 
public to take him seriously should be any- 
thing but grave about. “The Affluent Society” 
established him as the most amusing com- 
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mentator on economics; The McLandress 
Dimension” revealed him as a merciless 
Satirist of politics; there were passages in 
“The Scotch” that Mark Twain, in his most 
disrespectful observations of respectability, 
has not surpassed. 

Clearly, Galbraith, remembering the ad- 
vice of President Kennedy, decided what was 
needed to make the public forget his de- 
lightful past was a massive dose of dullness. 
Some may consider “The New Industrial 
State” an overdose, but no one who has tried 
it can ever again think of Galbraith as 
tunny-or readable. 

And since unreadability is the essential 
ingredient of a deathless classic, The New 
Industrial State” is certain to endure for- 
evermore on the bookshelves of serious pub- 
lic men, and on the recommended reading 
lists of conscientious colleges. Once it's a 
Classic, all thoughtful people will assume that 
all other thoughtful people have read it, 
and this will make it unnecessary for any- 
One to give it another thought. That will 
assure its immortality. 

And so now is the time, when it is merely 
& best seller, to find out what Galbraith’s 
“New Industrial State” really shapes up as. 
When it becomes a classic, and that could 
happen any minute now, it will be too late. 

we can do from then on is revere it, and 
avold it. 

You can’t talk about John Kenneth Gal- 
braith and his “New Industrfial State” with- 
Cut talking about Louis Abolafia. Abolafia is 
the “hippie” candidate for President. His 
Campaign posters show that he has quite a 
bit of hair, but no clothes at all, except a hat, 
Which he uses to cover an area other than 
his head. Other posters show him after he 
has thrown his hat into the ring and is 
Saying “What Have I Got To Hide?” 

Right here I must disenchant my admirers 
Who may hail Abolafia as one of my fantastic 
creations, Abolafia is real—all too real. And I 
recently had him on my TV program. 

Abolafia thinks it's fine for one class to 
Produce things and another class to run 
things. He simply suggests that a different 
Class take over the running end, namely 
those who, like himself, have not had their 
Creative strength drained by producing any- 
thing but poetic suggestions. 

Abolafia’s platform is this: Now that in- 
ferior, unimaginative men (in hippie lan- 
guage, “the straight people,” the guys in 
neckties.“) have created an America superior 
to any society anyone dared to imagine, it is 
time to turn over the running of it to the 
hippies or “‘fiower-children.” 

The flower-children are the children of a 
generation which flowered in the Depression, 
@nd worked and fought to protect their 
Young from the bitter deprivation they 
knew, and the menace of facist and commu- 
hist domination they feared. The flower- 
children bloomed untouched by the neces- 
sity to struggle for personal survival, and 
now won't touch the struggle for national 
Survival. And Louis Abolafia is their leader. 

A couple of months ago, I asked Abolafia 
What he considered his chief qualifications 
for the Presidency. 

I'm younger than any other candidate,” 
he replied, “which means I am not as cyni- 
cal about things. And I'm cleaner than they 
fre. I have never dirtied my hands in poli- 
ties.” 

When I asked Abolafia what, as com- 
Mander-in-chief, he'd do in case of enemy 
attack, he said, Make love, not war.“ 

Confronted with such a tactic, I asked 
him, what he thought the enemy would do. 

“What could they do? They couldn't fight 
us, They'd have to join us. That would turn 
all wars into love-ins, You know—Group 
5 teel good and don't hurt any- 

ody.“ 

Who would he run with—as Vice Presi- 
dent? 

The Candidate said he would run with a 
chick. 
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Could he give me a name? He asked a 
nearby blonde in a miniskirt her name, It 
was Janet, I think, or it may have been 
Sandy, which proves how easily we forget 
our Vice Presidents. 

I asked him who he would choose as his 
Secretary of State. 

It must be, he said, a cat who digs that the 
time is now to grab the scene from the Man 
in the Necktie, tell him to either cool it or 
flake out, and give the flower-children the 
chance to produce something groovey from 
our national grossness (or Gross National 
Product) and did I have any suggestions? 

At the time, I didn't. How could I know 
that, a few blocks from my home in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, an old and cherished 
friend was adding the final flourishes to a 
manifesto demanding everything the hippies 
were demanding? How could I know that as 
the first hippie President was flowering in 
East Greenwich Village, the first hippie 
economist was flowering at Harvard? How 
could they know about each other? How 
could an Abolafia, with no suits at all, dare 


to dream that a Galbraith, who has several, 


would be perfectly in tune with him? 

I don’t suggest that Abolafia reads “The 
New Industrial State.“ I don't suggest that 
Abolafia reads. But If he will take the word 
of one who proved his friendship by putting 
him on my TV show when I could have had 
Harold Stassen, he will offer the State De- 
partment job to John Kenneth Galbraith. He 
couldn't find anyone more devoted to hippie 
ideals. This may be a surprise to Galbraith, 
and to Abolafia, too, and it may not be a 
pleasant’ one for either of them, but every 
shred of evidence proves that they were 
made for each other. 

Hippies claim that Beauty and Art are 
more important to the national welfare than 
material things, and those who devote them- 
selves to Beauty and Art (hippies) at all 
times, except when they're cashing their 
unemployment or allowance checks, should 
outrank those who merely produce (the 
straight people, the Joe Sinceres, the hub- 
caps, the Daddy Warbucks; in a nutshell, the 
whole non-hippie bit). The hippies, however, 
don't go along with those who believe that 
producers should be beaten up and all their 
productions burnt. That's the Non-Violent 
movement. 

On Abolafla's campaign posters his quali- 
fications for being Chief Executive are listed 
as: Artist, Poet, Philosopher. 

Does Galbraith support Abolafia? Let his 
book answer: The perfect “New Industrial 
State” will exist says Galbraith, when we 
realize that “beyond the area of goods and 
services, however supplied, and the demand 
for them, however contrived, is the future 
world of Aesthetic Experience. This is served 
not by factories or engineers, but—by 
artists.” 

No Harvard professor ever gave any Presi- 
dential candidate a more unqualified en- 
dorsement. 

Would anyone but Abolafia suit Galbraith? 
Let him answer, in his own words, from 
his own classic: 

“Aesthetic achievement is beyond the 
reach of the industrial system—in conflict 
with it.” 


Is Galbraith bitter about a society not 


yet run by Abolafla? If it’s bitterness 
you want, try reading this aloud, as it must 
have been written, with clenched teeth: 

“Aesthetic goals (today) must usually 
prove that they yield economic advantage.” 

But if Abolafia gets in, would Galbraith 
feel better? Read his answer: 

“Aesthetic goals would be accorded prior- 
ity—and industrial efficiency would be sub- 
ordinate to them.” 

He concedes, as Abolafia does, that this 
“would be inconvenient” and “usually 
achieved at some cost to economic growth.” 
But he stands shoulder to shoulder with the 
hippie candidate, and with all the hippies in 


the world, when he declares that “Beauty 
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is worth the sacrifice of some increase in the 
Gross National Product.” 

We haven't had an economist like that 
since Edna St. Vincent Millay. We haven't 
had an economic theory that made as much 
good, old-fashioned sense since she stated: 


My candle burns at both ends; 
It will not last the night; 
But, ch, my foes and, oh, my 


friends— 
It gives a lovely light. 


Galbraith says it better, of course, and 
Abolafia says it even better than Galbraith. 
But it is the sort of thinking that made the 
Insull empire, Farouk, and Billie Sol Estes 
the household words they are today. 


Mrs. Eugenio Cuaresma is Hawaii's Top 
Career Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, one 
of Hawaii's foremost community work- 
ers, Mrs. Eugenio Connie“ Cuaresma, 
has been selected as the top career 
woman of the year by the Kauai Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Club. 

Mrs. Cuaresma was honored by her 
local club during a recent observance of 
National Business and Professional 
Women's Week, and it is a pleasure for 
me to join her many friends in extend- 
ing congratulations on this well-de- 
served recognition. 

A lifelong resident of Hawaii, and a 
native of my home island of Kauai, Mrs. 
Curasema is a graduate of Waimea High 
School and the University of Hawaii. 
She has been a schoolteacher for the past 
18 years, and at present she teaches the 
sixth grade at Kaumakani School. 

“Connie” is the only woman member 
of the Kauai County Charter Commis- 
sion. Her deep interest in community 
affairs is evidenced by her service as a 
member of the Kauai County Office of 
Economic Development, and as a Direc- 
tor of the Kauai County Community 
Chest Campaign. She serves, also, as a 
member of the managing committee of 
the Kauai Veterans Memorial Hospital. 

The mother of a 6-year-old son, Mrs. 
Cuaresma, has taken a keen interest in 
counseling the youth of her community 
and in combating juvenile delinquency. 

A noteworthy article about Mrs. 
Cuaresma, who has given so much of 
her talent and time to the betterment 
of her community, appeared in the Oc- 
tober 25, 1967, edition of the Garden 
Island. I take pleasure in inserting this 
article in the Record for the attention 
of my colleagues in Congress: 

Mrs, EUGENIO CUARESMA Is Kaval's Tor 

CAREER WOMAN 

BPW members honored Mrs. Eugenio (Con- 
suelo) Cuaresma of Kekaha, who was se- 
lected as Kauai’s top career woman during 
the observance of National BPW Week at a 
cocktail and dinner gathering Saturday, Oc- 
tober 21, at the Wallua Country Club. 

Mrs. Don Tada was mistress of ceremony 
and as she introduced Mrs, Cuaresma, a 
maunaloa lel was presented her by Mrs. 
Jack Reynolds, president of Kauai BPW. Mrs. 
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* 
Cuaresma thanked members for honoring 
her. 

Mrs, Cuaresma was born on Kauai and lived 
in Hawail all of her life. She is a graduate 
of Waimea High School and the University 
of Hawaii where she majored in education. 
She has taught for the past 18 years and 
teaches sixth graders at Kaumakani School. 
She has also conducted classes In adult edu- 
cation since 1946 and assisted individuals to 
become naturalized citizens and to take their 
role as better citizens in the community. 

As active member of the Kekaha Methodist 
Church she serves as chairman of the board 
and as Sunday School teacher and spends 
much time in civic work and takes keen in- 
terest in counseling and combating juvenile 
delinquency. A past president of the Kauai 
BPW Club, Hawaii Education Association, 
Kaual County WYCA Association and she is 
currently serving as vice president of Kaual 
Filipino Women's Club, Kekaha Community 
Association, and president of the Kauai Vet- 
erans' Hospital Women's Auxiliary. 

The only woman serving on the Kaual 
County Charter commission, Connie“ also 
serves on the Office of Economic Develop- 
ment, County of Kauai. She is a director of 
the Kauai Community Chest, Kauai Crip- 
pled Children and on the managing com- 
mittee of the Kaual Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital. 

Kaual's nominee is also listed in Who's 
Who of American Women. In her leisure she 
enjoys reading, collecting records and baking. 
She is also talented in music, drama and 
always called to serve as mistress of cere- 
mony. 

The Eugenio Cuaresman are the parents of 
a six year old son. 


“Bum Raps” Possible, Even in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Record an editorial from 
the Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard, 
which was published November 2. I com- 
mend to my colleagues this perceptive 
editorial: 

“Bum Raps” POSSIBLE, EVEN IN OREGON 

is considering a big anti-crime 
bill. Some of it is aimed at crime and would 
do such useful and necessary things as help 
beef up local police departments. But much 
is aimed squarely at the Supreme Court and 
decisions that the Court's detractors insist 
coddle criminals. Among those decisions are 
rulings on the right of an accused person to 
have an attorney at all times and on the ad- 
missibility of his confession, 

The Court's critics can rummage through 
the cases and find horrible examples of 
peope who were let out of jail only to commit 
new crimes. A favorable example is that of 
Danny Escobedo, a Chicago hoodlum whose 
mame graces one of the signal cases of this 
kind. Sprung after his conviction of killing 
his brother-in-law, he’s been in trouble ever 
since. 

However, the Court's critics have not been 
able to show, statistically and in a cause- 
and-effect manner, that these controversial 
decisions have had any marked influence on 
the crime rate. Many citizens, presumed in- 
nocent until found otherwise, are treated 
more fairly today, thanks to those decisions. 
And many were imprisoned under conditions 
that hardly square with the American sys- 
tem of justice. Among them is a certain Gi- 
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deon, who was rallroaded into prison in Flor- 
ida and who later gave his name to another 
of the landmark decisions on the rights of 
the accused. 

But one need not look to Florida for a 
horrible example. Klamath Falls offers the 
example of à certain McWilliams who in 
1958 killed his wife's boy friend. A federal 
court has just set aside his conviction of 
second degree murder, for which he was 
sentenced to life. The facts are these: 

This McWilliams, his estranged wife and 
the boy friend were drinking whisky and 
beer and playing cards. In the course of 
these amenities, the boy friend pulled a knife 
on McWilliams, McWilliams took it away 
from him. They drank and played cards some 
more until the boy friend invited McWilliams 
to step outside: 

Outside, the boy friend began swinging 
a rake at McWilliams. The estranged wife 
ran out with a shotgun. McWilliams took it 
away from her and with it hit the boy friend 
under the chin, killing him, The gun was not 
fired. 

Still drunk, McWilliams drove to the police 
station and confessed what he had done. 
The wife came down, too, and gave testimony 
damaging to her husband. So passed Satur- 
day night in Klamath Falls. On Monday, the 
district attorney charged McWilliams with 
first degree murder, offering to knock the 
charge down to second degree if McWilliams 
would plead guilty, which he did. The district 
attorney also told him he could be paroled 
in from six months to two years, which was 
not true. After waiving his right to a lawyer, 
he was sentenced, on Wednesday, to life in 
prison. 

Nobody told him he didn't have to testify 
when drunk or that he had a right to a 
lawyer at that time. He heard his wife make 
a statement damaging to him, but did not 
know that she could not testify against him 
without his consent. Nobody advised him of 
the legal definitions of first and second degree 
murder or manslaughter, nor of the possibil- 
ity of a plea of self-defense. The judge did 
not question his plea nor his waiver of 
& lawyer. 

Thanks to Oregon's public defender and 
the American Civil Liberties Union this man 
got justice. But it took nine years, Congress- 
men who speak so readily of “emptying the 
jails” should look more carefully into the 
kind of bum raps the Supreme Court is trying 
to prevent. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 


SPEECH _ 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2388) to provide 
an improved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued opera- 
tion of economic opportunity programs, to 
authorize an Emergency Employment Act, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, de- 
bate in the House regarding the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act has occupied the 
broad attention of the entire Nation. In 
Hartford, Conn., where the public has 
been closely concerned with the oppor- 
tunities and problems of the poverty 
campaign, a fine editorial appeared last 
week in the Catholic Transcript, publi- 
cation of the archdiocese. 
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It warned of the dangers which might 
grow from the destruction of the pro- 
gram and of the bill. The Committee 
action removes those fears, but I believe 
the editorial deserves attention to show 
this domestic issue in balanced form. I 
therefore offer it for the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

FALSE ECONOMY IN THE HOUSE 


The federal government's anti-poverty 
program is in immediate danger of assassina- 
tion in the House of Representatives. The 
President has asked for an appropriation of 
about two billion dollars to fund the program 
for another year. Some leaders in the House 
propose cutting this by at least a half. Al- 
ready, with available funds exhausted, anti- 
poverty projects are closing down in various 
parts of the country. The program as a whole 
is doomed to crippling, perhaps termination, 
if its enemies in the House prevail. 

What is being requested by the President 
is roughly equivalent to what the Vietnam 
war is costing us each month. It is an 
anomaly, if not an obscenity, to contend 
that.a country which can afford an outlay of 
two billion dollars a month for the prosecu- 
tion of an apparently endless and boot- 
less war on the remote Asiatic mainland, 
cannot afford a like sum for a whole year's 
effort to grapple with the root causes of the 
povery which is blighting our cities and 
poisoning our society. 

The attack on the anti-poverty program 


ls being made in the name of economy, The 


program is said to be wasteful. Even if one 
grants that the Vietnam war is not, in its 
entirety, a monstrous waste unparalled in 
our history, there is still incalculable waste 
involved in it. Vietnamese profiteers have 
made fat fortunes at our expense. Huge 
amounts of supplies have been stolen. Hard- 
ly are they on the docks when the wholesale 
thievery begins, Other sizable amounts go 
into the black market. There have been al- 
legations that some of our supplies expe- 
ditiously find their way into the hands of 
the forces we are fighting. The American tax- 
payers are taking a scandalous rooking. But 
the House economizers appear unconcerned. 
There is an occasional yelp of complaint, but 
nothing like the clamorous, concerted drive 
to kill the domestic anti-poverty program. 

Why such stoic indifference to the greater 
waste, and such stern and self-righteous op- 
position to. the lesser? And why, for that 
matter, such determination to economize at 
the expense of the desperately poor on the 
part of people who abruptly abandon con- 
cern about economy when it comes to legis- 
lation which reeks of the pork barrel and to 
tax legislation notoriously unjust in the 
favor it shows the richest of their con- 
stituents? It is small-mindedness, which fails 
utterly to grasp the critical situation in the 
cities and its fateful bearing on the health, 
stability, and future of the nation as a 
whole. 

Some of the absurdly false economizers see 
their denial of adequate funds to the anti- 
poverty program as punitive. It is in some 
sense politically punitive, aimed at hurting 
the administration now in office. But this in- 
tention, although certainly operative, they 
would not admit. They do admit a wish to 
visit chastisement on those responsible for 
rioting in the cities. Yet the refusal of suffi- 
cient financing for the anti-poverty program 
is calculated not to quiet unrest but to in- 
crease and further embitter it. The punish- 
ment devised by the economizers will fall 
upon all the American people, as the conse- 
quences of a partial, pinchpenny address to 
the vast and critical problem of poverty be- 
gin to unfold. 

Undoubtedly there have been mistakes in 
the anti-poverty program, some of them 
whoppers, most of them venial. But the pro- 
gram is still new, still experimental. There 
have also been mistakes in the space pro- 
gram, and far more costly ones. Is this a 
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Teason for abandoning or degutting the space 
program? We hear no such demands from 
the House or from any other quarter. 

The conquest of poverty is incomparably 
more urgent than the conquest of space. A 
massive, sustained, imaginative, and expen- 
sive attempt to eliminate poverty, to give 
the poor means and incentive for self-better- 
ment, to bring life and hope to a segment of 
our society which is turning gangrenous— 
with inescapably fatal consequences for the 
whole social organism; this is imperative, It 
is imperative not only in the interest of the 
poor, not only in that of the urban sector, 
but also in that of the country at large. It 
is probably the most important order of 
business now before the nation. But power- 
ful forces in the House of Representatives 
are making monkey business of it, 


Air Pollution Control 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 2, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 780) to amend the 
Clean Air Act to authorize planning grants 
to air pollution control agencies; expand 
Tesearch provisions relating to fuels and 
vehicles; provide for interstate air pollution 
control agencies or commissions; authorize 
the establishment of air quality standards 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, 4 years 
ago we launched a national attack on 
air pollution with the Clean Air Act of 
1963. Under this act and its 1965 and 
1966 amendments we made great strides 
in air pollution control. We initiated 
several interstate abatement actions 
which will ultimately benefit millions of 
people; we published standards which 
are bringing all new automobiles under 
control beginning with the 1968 model 
year; we have begun to increase our re- 
search efforts and have begun to make 
progress toward the control of sulfur 
oxides and other important gaseous pol- 
lutants which were once clearly beyond 
our reach. Through the matching- 
grants provision of the Clean Air Act, 
State, and local control programs have 
been able to increase their budgets from 
less than $13 million before its passage, 
to approximately $26 million during the 
current year. 

But as the administration was the first 
to point out, we have only begun. Last 
January, in recommending that the 
Congress adopt the Air Quality Act of 
1967, the President said: 

The pollution problem is getting worse. 
We are not even controlling today’s level of 
pollution. Ten years from now, when indus- 
trial production and waste disposal have in- 
creased and the number of automobiles on 
our streets and highways exceeds 110 million, 
we shall have lost the battle for clean air— 


unless we strengthen our regulatory and re- 
search efforts now. 


In the years ahead, air pollution will 
worsen in direct proportion to the Na- 
tion’s .economic growth, increases in 
urban population, demands for heat and 
energy, use of motor vehicles, disposal of 
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refuse, and production and consumption 
of manufactured goods. Given the fact 
that all these factors are rapidly increas- 
ing, it is reasonable to assume that it will 
not be long before air pollution reaches 
truly critical proportions in many parts 
of the country. To avoid the impending 
dangers to the Nation's health and wel- 
fare, both our research efforts and our 
regulatory activities must be strength- 


ened. Strong regulatory programs are- 


needed to insure full application of eco- 
nomically feasible methods of controlling 
pollution at its sources. 

The proposed Air Quality Act would 
strengthen regulatory measures to pre- 
vent and abate poilution of the air, and 
would provide for expanded research on 
the causes and control of pollution of the 
air. The bill would also empower the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make certain that State governments 
meet their responsibilities. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967 would pro- 
vide the tools and the impetus, the fuel 
and the thrust to move ahead in a des- 
perate race against catastrophe. The ap- 
proach is sound. The need is urgent. I 
strongly support enactment of this bill 
and urge my colleagues to join in pass- 
ing it. 


Priorities and the 90th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House have shown a lack 
of compassion this week while consider- 
ing the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1967. The majority party, re- 
sisting the battering attempts to cut the 
guts out of the program, did manage to 
keep the scope of the war on poverty 
intact. 

The House vote to cripple the war on 
poverty is a sad, sad commentary on the 
irrational priorities set by the 90th Con- 
gress. Our Nation’s health—the hungry, 
the undereducated, the unskilled, and 
the underprivileged should have received 
primary consideration in the House. 

After approving nearly $5 billion for 
the space program, nearly $5 billion for 
public works and an appropriation to 
develop a supersonic transport which 
will eventually cost $5 billion, the 90th 
Congress regrettably made drastic cuts 
in the poverty program. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is an ur- 
gent need to cut spending on the space 
and supersonic transport programs the 
public works projects which can be de- 
ferred until the war in Vietnam is over, 
and other nonessential programs. 

The President should set the priorities 
which the House has failed to do. 

Many in Congress also fail to realize 
that the withdrawal of these funds is 
false economy. The House action will 
merely shift the burden to other areas 
such as social services, job training pro- 
grams, education and several other forms 
of assistance. The end result would cost 
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the Federal Government many more mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Many people have been restored to the 
group of taxpayers from the ranks of tax- 
eaters. They have been taken off the 
relief rolls. On-the-job training pro- 
grams and training to upgrade job ca- 
pacities have been most successful. 

A reduction in war on poverty funds 
would adversely affect too many people 
too quickly. It will affect programs al- 
ready in progress. How can we forget the 
disturbances and riots which have in- 
creased steadily from 1961 through the 
summer of 1967. I fear that repercussions 
in the summer of 1968 will not be easily 
subdued and that the 90th Congress will 
be haunted by their unrealistic order of 
priorities. 


Acceptance Speech Given by Thornton W. 
Owen Upon Receiving the Distinguished 
Service Medal Presented by the Cos- 
mopolitan Club of Washington, D.C., 
October 26, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club of Washington recently con- 
ferred its distinguished service medal on 
Mr. Thornton W, Owen. In his accept- 
ance of this award, Mr. Owen made a 
number of comments which I believe are 
worthy of consideration by all of us. 
While we may or may not agree with all 
of the things Mr. Thornton suggests, the 
points he makes are certainly valid and 
his speech focuses attention on some of 
the more critical problems of the District 
of Columbia. 

I insert the text of Mr. Owen’s speech 
in the Recorp at this point: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH GIVEN BY THORNTON W. 
Owen Upon RECEIVING THe DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE MEDAL PRESENTED BY THE Cos- 
MOPOLITAN CLUB OF WASHINGTON, D.C., 
OCTOBER 26, 1967 
It is indeed an honor for me to have been 

chosen to receive the Cosmopolitan Club's 
Distinguished Service Medal. I feel quite 
humble considering the long list of distin- 
guished individuals whom you have previ- 
ously honored. Whatever honor falls on me 
likewise must fall on my associates who have 
made it possible for me to participate in many 
activities. 

I also feel that you not only honor me but 
also my wife, Collette, whom many of you 
know, as behind whatever success I may have 
had, she stands. She has been nearly as active 
in various activities as I have been—particu- 
larly in the work of the Florence Crittenton 
Home and the D.C. Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren—her pet projects. 

I would like to take th opportunity to 
talk to you about the City of Washington. 
It is a great community. I feel privileged to 
live in it and fortunate to be one whose 
family has resided and operated a busincss 
here for four generations—my two sons now 
being associated with the family firm. 

By most American standards, we are the 
envy of a great many people all over the 
nation. We enjoy the fastest rate of growth 
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ol any ma jor urban area. We have the highest 
per capita income. With 300,000 Federal em- 
ployees, we have the most stable economy of 
any major city. We have the finest airport 
in the world. We are getting ready to in- 
augurate 150 mile an hour train service to 
the northeast. There is no sign of let-up in 
the type of development by which we nor- 
mally measure a community's progress. 

Unfortunately, this Capital City has its 
share of social, economic, cultural and poli- 
tical problems. Some of them are real and 
widely acknowledged; others are projected 
guesses. Still others are largely conditions 
and forecasts based on emotional applica- 
tions of outmoded guidelines which are no 
longer valid in Washington or any other ex- 
panding concentrated urban center. 

Nevertheless, business and professional 
leaders who mainly comprise this audience 
must recognize that the time has come when 
more thorough, courageous, dynamic, and 
effective solutions for our city’s problems 
must be developed. 

The change in the District of Columbia 
form of government indicates that now is the 
time when there must be more detailed at- 
tention to local problems by all of us. Some 
of these are going to be local District of 
Columbla matters which will not concern 
suburbanites, but most of them will affect, 
in some measure, this entire metropolitan 
area—the market place—or the social and 
economic entity which comprises the City of 
Washington. 

The inner-city, the Federal City, is the 
Treason for the existence of the entire com- 
munity. It gives the whole community its 
character, its vigor, its reason for being. 
Washington, like every metropolis no mat- 
ter how well its suburban areas are planned 
and buit and run, will not grow and de- 
velop and prosper if its central area becomes 
sluggish or ineffective or dies. 

On the whole, we believe intelligent com- 
munity leaders throughout the entire area 
subscribe to this principle. There are some, 
however, who take the opposite point of 
view. It is important that there be general 
acceptance of the basic premise that there 
can be no Montgomery or Fairfax Counties 
or Falls Church in their present happy and 
growing state without a healthy and active 
District of Columbia serving as a nucleus to 
hold this entire organism together. 

The Metropolitan area of Washington, like 
many other cities, is the victim of obsolete 
political boundaries making coordinated 
planning difficult if not impossible, and en- 
couraging both people and business to seek 
tax shelters in the surrounding suburbs. The 
various parts of the Metropolitan area all 
face in general the same problem of provid- 
ing common services for their people 
sewer, water, transportation, education, land 
use planning, police and fire protection, etc., 
while the District faces the problem of fur- 
nishing the same services not only to those 
who live within its political boundaries but 
also to those who work in the District dur- 
ing the day returning to the suburbs at 
night. How much more sensible to provide 
such services through common agencies or 
authorities. An attempt at solving the mass 
transit problem through the creation of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority by means of a three way state com- 
pact is a step in this directlon. How much 
better if the various political areas united 
to solve some of their other common prob- 
lems. The Council of Governments, common- 
ly referred to as COG, is a beginning but it 
does not go far enough. The suggestion has 
been made that Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties unite to provide certain 
common services. 

In the meantime the major challenge we 
face in the District today is to make the 
newly appointed commissioner-council form 
of government work. Regardless of whether 
swe were for or against the change. The fact 
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remains we have a new government, There 
are some who think it won't work and who 
will, therefore, just ignore the new setup 
and try to dodge any association with it. 
Certainly there are going to be some rough 
spots until the new procedures take form 
and win acceptance. Even strong advocates 
of the plan admit that this settling down 
period may be protracted and troublesome 
in a number of respects; which is only nat- 
ural whenever the top structure of an or- 
ganization is changed. The duration of these 
conditions can be shortened 1f all of us will 
put our shoulders to the wheel and cooperate 
in eliminating the rough spots and making 
the system work more smoothly. 

There are also many various independent 
“government agencies whose activities direct- 
ly affect the District. Every effort must be 
made to make them more responsive to the 
District Goverment and the needs of the 
community. 

I am one of those who believes that this 
Federal City very much needs voting repre- 
sentation in the Congress if it is to be run 
and developed as I am sure all of us want it 
to be. There is now, for the first time, every 
indication that the Congress will adopt an- 
other amendment to the Constitution giving 
us such representation. 

Congressional representation, {t seems to 
me, will give us an opportunity to deal with 
many of the formidable problems confront- 
ing us more effectively. With one or more 
voices in the Congress, we should be able to 
get quicker and more positive recognition of 
the Federal Government's special responsi- 
bility for helping to solve many of our local 
problems—most especially our financial ones. 
Voting representation will have great prac- 
tical value in handling District legislation 
in committee and on the floor. I appeal to all 
of you here today to lend your personal sup- 
port to the campaign for voting representa- 
tion in the Congress. 

This city (the District) must be designed 
and equipped to do more than just provide 
sites for federal buildings. It must serve the 
people employed in these buildings with su- 
perior city services. It must develop a mod- 
ern transportation system—including not 
only rapid rail transportation but also free- 
Ways as well as parking—to move people and 
goods. It must move toward a more efficient 
use of land. We need to abandon the low 
density development pattern of many years 
if we are to solve present housing problems 
and broaden the economic base necessary to 
sustain vigorous and healthy growth and in- 
crease the tax base. 

Why must Washington let slums and sub- 
standard housing occupy the most valuable 
areas of the city? There is no reason why 
we should waste most of our land, our streets, 
our waterfront areas, our parks, when by 
raising the height limitation and increasing 
the permissible density in the “close in 
areas”, we can create at much less cost addi- 
tional housing and at the same time help 
to control much of the sprawl taking place 
in the suburbs. We waste this Third Di- 
mension”. Modern air conditioning as well as 
the modern elevator have the opportunity of 
changing the potential for urban living as 
much as the automobile has contributed to 
suburban sprawl. People who enjoy high 
density living will be able to enjoy it much 
closer to where they work and shop, while 
those who want suburban living will not 
have to travel so far to enjoy it. There is no 
more reason why the central city should be 
abandoned to the poor and the disadvan- 
taged, than that they should be burdened 
with the solution of problems they are in- 
capable of solving. Let’s be practical—the 
only way to bring low density areas closer in 
is to develop higher densitiies at the center 
by increasing the height limitation. 

Now let me briefly comment on one of the 
major problems facing Washington and all 
urban communities today—the maintenance 
of law and order. 
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It is a shocking thing when people fear 
to go out at night and run the risk of 
being yoked or molested. Everybody losses 
the city, the businessman, the employee— 
when residents are afraid to shop after sun- 
down. Efforts are moving ahead to increase 
the size of the police force, strengthen the 
prosecution and probation staffs, and in- 
crease the number of Judges. Accomplishing 
these things takes time but they are being 
done. These matters require the concentrated 
attention of the leadership of this national 
capital area, 

Like the riots which have plagued other 
cities—but which fortunately have not oc- 
curred here—the basic elements leading to 
crime reduction are education and jobs, They 
go hand in hand. 

I. am sure you have heard the estimates 
that in two of our ghetto areas—lower 
Cardoza and Anacostia—the unemployment 
rate runs to 10 or 15%. This would indicate 
that in these two areas there is an important 
portion of the 2 to 2½ % of the unemploy- 
ment in the District reported by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. These are the areas of great 
lawlessness. Some 80% of the violent crimes 
reported are committed by Negroes against 
Negroes and overwhelmingly in the ghetto 
areas. These are also the kinds of areas where 
major riots have occurred in other cities. 

Private employers, both in the inner city as 
well as in the suburbs, can play an important 
role by improving their internal training pro- 
cedures and by employing these people when 
trained, Many employers have already ad- 
justed their requirements in the light of 
current job market conditions. Without a 
growing trained labor force business will 
stagnate. Low income employees must be 
able to live closer to whete they work. 

A most meaningful effort is the Concen- 
trated Employment Program. About 65 and 
oné-quarter million has been allocated for 
the training and counselling of the unem- 
ployed in these two ghetto areas. Vigorous 
efforts are being made to train and equip 
these people to hold decent jobs. 

Our big problem today is to educate and 
find jobs for the youth of this community. 
Our principal law breakers are youths, many 
14 and 15 year olds. There are also a large 
number of dropouts who absorbed little or 
nothing in the school system which equips 
them to be self sustaining, law abiding 
citizens in a congested urban area. One of 
the major efforts of the District of Columbia 
must be to Improve the public education 
system. The proposal for an elected school 
board may help. 

Big improvements are underway. The new 
Federal City College, as well as the new 
Washington Technical Institute, authorized 
by Congress last year are being staffed and 
plans are being made to have them in opera- 
tion before another year passes. Over a period 
of years these are going to be extremely im- 
portant institutions. They will provide the 
training that will enable the young people 
of the city to get jobs and hold them—more- 
over to get better ones than they now can 
qualify for. 

But the public elementary and high schools 
are the ones that need to be improved the 
most. It simply is not reasonable in this 
community and in this time and age that we 
should graduate from high school students 
who, for all practical purposes, have no read- 
ing or writing ability. Let's teach funda- 
mentals first, then educate. Let’s not put the 
cart before the horse. 

Personal experience qualifies me to testify 
to the high quality of public education in 
the District in years gone by. Somehow we 
must restore such status to our school system. 
It will be expensive and it will be difficult, 
but in the long run it will prove to be an 
exceedingly good investment. 

Poverty is a matter of degree—what is 
poverty to one person is not to another. 
Slums in the center city are not the cause 
of poverty but rather the evidence. Jobs— 
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the result of proper training and education— 
will go a long way toward eliminating pov- 
erty. Give a man a job he is qualified for 
and you give him self respect and a stake in 
the community. Every job means one less 
person on the welfare roli—something busi- 
negsmen are most interested in. Every job 
means Another consumer and the whole com- 
munity profits asa result. Unfortunately, the 
muston has been created that poverty can 
be eliminated over night. This has built false 
hope. If we all try poverty in the Jong run 
can be largely eliminated. However, do not 
expect it to disappear over night or entirely: 
There will always be some one at the bottom. 

I have attempted to highlight some of the 
problems we face both within the city as 
well as in the suburbs. We are not just resi- 
cents of the District, or Maryland or Virginia, 
but of the “greatest city’ in the world. With- 
out a vibrant, growing community united to 
solve cur common problems we shall surely 
fail. Without a pulsating active and healthy 
central city, the suburbs will wither on the 
vine. Let's remember we are residents of one 
large community—Metropolitan Washington. 
Let's solve ou? problems together. We must 
all help to bulld a better city. 


„Operation Gratitude” Is a Welcome 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
has been engulfed by demonstrations 
protesting the presence of American 
troops in Vietnam. 

Many of these demonstrations have 
been crude, riotous, and certainly have 
given comfort only to the enemy. 

That is why it is refreshing to call 
attention to a different kind of demon- 
stration—a patriotic type showing some 
faith in our Nation—sponsored by the 
National Committee for Responsible 
Patriotism. 

This is the organization that recently 
organized the highly successful Opera- 
tion Gratitude across the country. 

At that time, thousands upon thou- 
sands of loyal Americans took part in 
Operation Gratitude, a program dedi- 
cated to respect for law and support for 
the men and women in our Armed Forces, 
especially those serving in Vietnam. 

Operation Gratitude unquestionably 
lifted the morale of the men fighting in 
Vietnam, for it made clear to them—and 
to the world—that we love and honor the 
men and women who wear the uniform of 
the United States. 

There should be more Operations Grat- 
itude and the National Committee for 
Responsible Patriotism will be glad to 
help, if asked, to organize them. 

The committee acts only in an advis- 
ory and coordinating role. It does not 
sponsor and can help only if asked. 

The committee was formed by those 
who organized the Support Our Men In 
Vietnam“ parade in New York City last 
May—the parade in two decades. 

Charles W. Wiley is the executive di- 
rector of the National Committee for 
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Responsible Patriotism, which has its 
headquarters in the Commodore Hotel, 
109 East 42d Street, New York City 10017. 

Mr. Wiley points out that the com- 
Mittee’s efforts are nonpartisan and non- 
political; that it takes no stand on ad- 
ministration policies and does not dis- 
pute the right to responsible dissent. 

Peace, Mr. Wiley says, is not the is- 
sue—all sane men, he adds, are for 
peace. 

Every community in America, I be- 
lieve, should become associated with the 
National Committee for Responsible Pa- 
triotism. The least we can do is show our 
fighting men in Vietnam that we, the 
people of the United States, are behind 
them every inch of the way. 


Edith Bowles Cited for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, a 25-year employee of one 
hospital, formerly named Manhattan 
General Hospital and then Beth Israel 
Medica! Center, has received the coveted 
award of the Anticrime and Antinarcotic 
Committee of the Upper Park Avenue 
Baptist Church “in recognition of meri- 
torious service performed in combating 
drastic problems facing our city, State, 
and Nation, promoting human dignity 
and good will toward all men regardless 
of race or religion, and securing total 
protection and total equality for all peo- 
ple in these crucial times.” 

As admission officer for the drug ad- 
diction service of the Norris J. Bernstein 
Institute, everyone agrees she is the 
“right person in the right job.” 

The New York Daily News recently de- 
tailed her valuable work, and I am 
pleased to bring that article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, as follows: 

ALL THESE Appicrs NEED Is Urce To Kick 
THE HABIT 
(By Lyn Johnson) 

Desire for a “clean” start is the only quali- 
fication. needed to kick the drúg habit at 
Manhattan General Hospital, where 85% of 
those who walk in looking for help are off 
narcotics completely when they walk out. 

Since its founding with 35 beds in 1961, 
the drug addiction service has admitted 
nearly 32,000 addicts. The service has grown 
to a capacity of 320 beds in the 500-bed 
hospital, a division of Beth Israel Medical 
Center. 

The “gatekeeper to the doorway of hope,” 
admissions director Edith Bowles, interviews 
addicts at the rate of 135 to 200 a day. Many 
addicts are put on a waiting list, as the serv- 
ice always is filled. z 

Last year Miss Bowles admitted 6,820 ad- 
dicts. She says more than 85% were with- 
drawn successfully. In the last six months, 
she admitted 4,008 with 85% success. 

This success is attributed to setting an 
attainable goal: “We're not reaching for the 
moon trying to remake an addict into a new 
person. We simply aim to take him off dope 
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and give him a fresh start, if he wants one," 
Dr. Harold Trigg, service director, says. 

That's the catch. If an addict isn’t ready 
to kick the habit, he doesn’t have to, and in 
some cases won't. 


NOT MANDATORY 


The drug addiction service at Manhcttan 
General is not mandatory: The unsuccessful 
cases signed out on their own before they 
were detoxified,” Miss Bowles states. 

“That's the only disheartening part of my 
job. When one leaves without a mèdica! dis- 
charge, I feel that we failed him somewhere.” 

The treatment program is the only one of 
Its kind and the fastest in the city. Detoxi- 
fication takes an average of seven days, 


GIVE SHOTS RIGHT AWAY 


As soon as an addict walks in of the 
street, he gets doses of Methadone, a syn- 
thetic drug. He receives shots in equal pro- 
portions to the amount of drugs taken out- 
side, 

The amount of Methadone is cut down 
gradually. If an addict goes through with- 
drawal pains after the last dose, he just feels 
unconifortable, as if he had a cold. 

There's no real pain of withdrawal. We 
don’t have anyone clutching the bed or crawl- 
ing the walls in agony,” Dr. Trigg points out. 

Spirits are high in the addiction service. 
Patients wander around on the floors or 
cluster in groups to discuss their problems 
and help each other. 


LONGTIME ADDICT 


In the center of a small group on the fifth 
floor is Joe. He has been in the hospital two 
weeks and will stay three weeks more in the 
rehabilitation program. 

At 30 years old, He was hooked for six 
years: This is my 10th time back here, but 
for the first time now I can see and cope with 
my problems. 

BEGAN IN CRISIS 

“I faled the program here when I went 
back on drugs—the program didn’t fail me. 
Now I know Im to blame for what happens 
to me; the rest of the world isn’t. Tm respon- 
sible for what I do.” 

Joe grew up in a broken home in Harlem 
and saw “too much of life too soon.” At 10 
years old he knew about “pot” and heroin. 
Yet he had no desire to touch it until his wife 
left him when he was 24. 

He showed the tracks“ on the veins of his 
arms: These will never go away. I’ve paid for 
my mistakes. People don't like to hire an ex- 
addict even though he's clean.” 

Charlie agreed. He, like Joe, has finished a 
year in college. Charlie wants to go back to 
school this fall. 


STARTED FOR “KICKS” 


Charlie started on heroin for “kicks” s!x 
years ago when he was 22. His “associates” 
told him how great it was: “It didn't take 
too long to get hooked, and those guys are no 
friends of mine now.” 

Like many addicts, Charlie wants people to 
understand that the problem is psycholog- 
ical, not criminai. 

“We're not freaks with horns and a tail. 
It's an escape from responsibility for many of 
us, For those like me, it starts with curiosity 
about the ‘high, beautiful feeling.’ Then it’s 
a habit that’s murder to kick.” 

Many visitors who go through the drug 
addiction service are that the 
patients are not different-looking.“ 

There are numerous activities for the ad- 
dicts. They have access to television, arts and 
crafts materials, basketball courts and 
punching bags. 

On the 80-bed women’s floor, therapy in- 
cludes sewing, knitting, leatherwork and art 
projects. 

The drug addiction service is large in num- 
ber and wide in scope. The profit comes from 
“helping an addict get a fresh start and 
watching him stay on the right side of the 
path,” Miss Bowles says. 
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Civic Action Resolution Endorsed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, with 37 col- 
leagues—Mr. Apams, Mr. Appaseo, Mr. 
BrycHam, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Button, Mr. 
Convers, Mr. Dapparto, Mr. Dicas, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Erl BERG, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. FINDLEY, 
Mr. Fino, Mr. Fotey, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, 
Mr. Hecu er of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. HUNdATE, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
JoOELSON, Mr. Kartu, Mr. KUPFERMAN, 
Mr. Kyros, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mrs. Minx, Mr. O'KonskKI, 
Mr. OLSEN, Mr. OTTINGER; Mr. REES, Mr. 
REGLE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. TIERNAN, 
and Mr. Wricut—I have introduced the 
following resolution: 

H. J. Res. — 

Joint resolution to establish a joint investi- 
gatory committee on the United States 
Civic Action Program in Vietnam 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a joint congressional com- 
mittee, to be called the “Committee on Civic 

Action in Vietnam" (hereafter in this reso- 

lution referred to as the committee“), to be 

composed of — 

(1) mine members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and 

(2) nine members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
committee shall not affect its powers, and 
any such vacancy shall be filled in the same 
manner as in the case of the original ap- 
pointment. 

(e) The committee shall select a chairman 
1 a vice chairman from among its mem- 

rs. 

Src. 2. The committee shall conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of the pacification program in South Viet- 
nam, including— 

(1) the Civil Operation and Revolutionary 
Development Program; 

(2) the Commodity Import Program; 

(3) black market activities; and 

(4) such other programs and factors as 
the committee deems important. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall first report 
to the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate the results of its investigation and study, 
together with its findings and such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable, six months 
after the date of the enactment of this res- 
olution, and annually thereafter. Such re- 
port shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives if the House of 
Representatives is not in session and with 
the Secretary of the Senate if the Senate 
is not in session. 

Src. 4. For the purpose of carrying out 
the investigation and study authorized by 
this resolution, the committee or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof is author- 
ized to sit and act during the present Con- 
gress as such times and places within or 
outside the United States, whether the Con- 
gress or either House thereof is in session, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require by subpena or other- 
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wise the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents, as it deems necessary, Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

Src. 5. (a) The committee is authorized 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, and clerical and sten- 
ographic assistants, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expendi- 
turos, as it deems necessary and advisable. 

(b) The committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, and facilities. of 
any department, agency, or instrumentality 
of the United States, and of private research 
and other agencies. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tran Van Dinh, head 
of the Overseas Vietnamese Buddhist 
Association here in Washington, has 
written an interesting letter to me rele- 
vant to this resolution. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include that letter 
in the Recorp at this point: 

OVERSEAS VIETNAMESE 
BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION; 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1967. 
Hon. Lzster WOLFF, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN WOLFF: I have read 
with interest and admiration in to-day 
Baltimore Sun your proposal for a legislative 
plan to set up a joint congressional commit- 
tee to probe into non-military aid for South 
Viet Nam. I am happy to know that already 
there are 30 of your Colleagues who support 
your initiative. You have done a great service 
for your country and mine. As a Vietnamese 
citizen who is paying taxes in this country, 
I have been very much concerned, especially 
for moral reasons, for the waste which has 
been so obvious in the conduct of the AID 
program in my country, The Vietnamese in 
the past held very high the virtues of aus- 
terity, integrity and honesty and it would 
be a tragic irony that the Vietnamese officials 
are now corrupted by the assistance from 
the US which holds the same principles. 

Please send me a few coples of your pro- 
posed plan so I could forward them to my 
friends in the Vietnamese Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tran Van DINH: 


“My Georgia” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


O GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in every 
generation there are men whose lives are 
touched with the ability to inspire their 
fellow men, This talent may be great or 
small, but we are the richer for all of it. 

Such a man is Robert M. Shepherd of 
the friendly and fast-growing city of 
Warner Robins in my district, whose 
poem, “My Georgia” makes the Georgia 
sojourner wish to turn homeward again, 
to the strong land of his birth. It is with 
a mixed spirit of pride and longing that 
I share this poem, by permission from 
the author, with my colleagues: 
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My GEORGIA 
My Georgia, 
Such beauty under God's great sky, 
Where blossoms of springtime make robins 


cry. 
Where God and man join hands at birth, 
Its beauties equal nowhere on earth, 


Her rolling hills and winding streams, 

Through beautiful green meadows, of such 
a sight are dreams. 

Her giant oak trees stand tall as the hills, 

Her restless rivers, to the ocean spill. 


Where magnolia blossoms and dogwoods 
blooming bright, 

Gives a touch of heaven to a moonlit night. 

In a forest of azaleas blooming wild, honey- 
suckle vines lace the trees, 

Sending exotic fragrances into the evening 
breeze. 


A touch of God's heaven for man 
To see, this beautiful land, 
My Georgia. 


Thailand and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 13, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the November 1 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD reprint—on pages 
$15669-70—an article on the security 
situation in Thailand by Dr. Robert 
Buckhout, of Washington University in 
St. Louis. Much of Dr. Buckhout’s article, 
which originally appeared in the Nation 
on October 2, is balanced and factually 
correct, but it contains certain errors of 
fact and it makes a fundamental argu- 
ment which is seriously misleading: 
namely, that the situation in Thailand 
today is comparable to that in South 
Vietnam a few years ago. 

The fact of the matter is that Thailand 
is and has always been very different 
from Vietnam, and that the conditions 
which contributed to the development of 
Communist insurgency and hamper its 
suppression there are not those that pre- 
vail in Thailand. For one thing, Thailand 
has no colonial past. This is of utmost 
importance, as the Communists in- 
variably derive much of their support in 
former colonial countries by associating 
themselves with the independence move- 
ment. In South Vietnam, the Commu- 
nists and nationalists together fought 
the French for years, and had a popular 
cause and widespread support. When the 
French left, the Communists had thou- 
sands. of trained, experienced, and 
equipped guerrilla fighters on the spot. 
In Thailand, on the other hand, the Com- 
munits must create the cause, win the 
support, and build a guerrilla force from 
scratch. 

Thailand is a united country—not di- 
vided as was Vietnam into north and 
south, or fragmented by a division colo- 
nial divide-and-rule policy into a multi- 
plicity of religious and political sects and 
groupings. The King, popular and re- 
spected scion of a 186-year-old dynasty, 
is the focus of national unity; well aware 
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of his popularity, the Communists have 
carefully avoided attacking him in their 
propaganda. The Buddhist religion, to 
which some 95 percent of the Thai 
adhere, is supported by a vigorous and 
unified church, firmly and actively op- 
nosed to the spread of communism. 

Never having been under colonial ad- 
ministration, the Thal have developed 
nyer the years a respected, experienced, 
and well-trained body of civilian and 
military administrators at all levels. Dr. 
Buckhout's description of the regime as 
a military dictatorship is a gross and 
inaccurate oversimplification of what is, 
in fact, a rather loosely structured, re- 
sponsible, and benevolent oligarchy of 
both military and civilian leaders under 
whose guidance the Thai people have 
enjoyed stability and economic progress 
while democratic government is gradu- 
ally evolying. Municipal elections are 
scheduled for December, provincial elec- 
tions for the following month, and pro- 
mulgation of the new Constitution, which 
has been ip preparation for several years, 
is also scheduled. Several months after 
the Constitution takes effect, national 
elections are to be held. 

Thanks to careful management of its 
resources, the Thai economy is one of 
the fastest growing in the developing 
world, with an average annual GNP 
growth rate of 7 percent since 1961, rising 
to 9 percent last year. Still primarily 
agricultural, with rice exports as its ma- 
jor foreign-exchange earner, Thailand is 
expanding its industrial sector by some 
15 percent a year. And, unlike some other 
Asian nations, Thailand has no land- 
reform problem; 85 percent of its farm- 
ers already own their own land. 

As Dr. Buckhout points out, the north- 
east has not in the past shared adequately 
in the prosperity of the rest of the coun- 
try; its per capita income is one-third 
to one-half less than that in other areas, 
and it continues to suffer from periodic 
drought, poor soil, and lack of roads. The 
Government is energetically trying to 
make up for past neglect, however, and 
is focusing great attention on improving 
conditions in the depressed regions. For 
years, what Dr. Buckhout characterizes 
as a military dictatorship has expended 
little more than 15 percent of the overall 
national budget for defense, while allo- 
cating nearly 60 percent to economic and 
social development. In the current 
budget, defense and police expenditures 
are higher, refiecting increased attention 
to the insurgency problem. The Govern- 
ment's northeast development plan, 
which seeks to coordinate its efforts in 
the depressed areas, covers public health, 
education, roadbuilding, irrigation, and 
other agricultural services, and com- 
munity development. 

In sum, Thailand is a true nation, with 
a long history and tradition of national 
independence and unity, strong cohesive 
influences, a stable and growing econ- 
omy, and an effective government which 
traditionally has been the major force 
for innovation and modernization in the 
country and is doing an effective job of 
Gealing with them. 

A point reflecting considerable con- 
fusion is Dr. Buckhout's suggestion that 
the external support and Communist 
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domination of the insurgents and their 
use of systematic propaganda and selec- 
tive assassination techniques are deba- 
table,“ since, as he says, “banditry and 
rough politics are common in the north- 
east.” Such a suggestion is hardly com- 
patible with the armed propaganda 
meetings which are the most character- 
istic feature of insurgent activities in 
the northeast. A terrorist band will sur- 
round an isolated village, herd its in- 
habitants together, and put on a program 
of several hours duration involving lec- 
tures, song-and-dance routines, and 
crude plays, all attacking the Govern- 
ment and the Americans, extolling the 
virtues of communism, and urging the 
villagers to join or at least lend their 
support to the terrorists. On occasion, 
these shows end with the public assas- 
sination of a village leader, volunteer 
defense worker, or alleged Government 
informer. This is indeed rough politics— 
and with an unmistakable Communist 
flavor. 

Interrogation of captured or defected 
rank-and-file insurgents and known 
Communist leaders, as well as examina- 
tion of documents and other materials 
found at insurgent camps or taken from 
prisoners, provide clear evidence of mas- 
sive external Communist involvement in 
the insurgency. The Chinese transmit 
every day hours of radio propaganda, 
both from Peking and from the clandes- 
tine “Voice of the People of Thailand,” 
attacking the Thai Government and 
urging the violent overthrow of that 
Government. Since 1962, hundreds of 
Thai have been trained in China and 
North Vietnam in the techniques of 
sabotage and terrorism, and have then 
infiltrated through Laos back into Thai- 
land. The headquarters of the major in- 
surgent organization, the so-called Thai 
Patriotic Front, and its subsidiary group 
the Thal Independence Movement, os- 
tensibly led by Thai defectors, are both 
located in Communist China. It is hardly 
coincidental that terrorism and insur- 
gency began to reach significant levels 
of intensity in the northeast in late 1964 
and 1965, just when the Chinese Com- 
munists began organizing and publicizing 
these alleged patriotic organizations, 
and that Chinese Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi's January 1965 comment to a Western 
diplomat that guerrilla warfare might 
soon spread to Thailand proved a re- 
markably accurate prophecy. It might 
be noted that the Thai insurgency is even 
now on a vastly different scale from that 
in Vietnam even years ago: true, inci- 
dents of terrorism went from 41 in 1965, 
to 1968 in 1966, and 124 in the first half 
of this year—but in South Vietnam, there 
were 3,300 such incidents in 1960. 

Dr. Buckhout states that it is un- 
clear” how Thailand's independence can 
be preserved by converting [it] into a 
forward base for U.S. strategic policy,” 
and fears that a Thai Government “to- 
tally committing itself“ to U.S; policy 
can be exploited by “insurgents who re- 
main identified with nationalistic sym- 
bols.” However, this is clear enough to 
Thailand's leaders. Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Praphat Charusathien told the 
press in August that all free countries 
must cooperate” with the United States 
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in resisting Communist aggression, 
stressing that— 

This is of the greatest importance for the 
Thal people and for the people of all free 
countries. 


Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman told 
a group of American social scientists the 
same day that, if the United States does 
not meet the challenge in Vietnam 

The challenge will go to you—in New 
York, Kansas City, San Diego It will go 
there sooner than you expect. 


He added that 

Thailand was playing host to 35,000 US. 
troops because they are brave enough to 
fight Communist expansion in Vietnam. 
They can't go to Burma, Laos, Cambodia, 
India, Malaysia, or Indonesia but they can 
come to Thailand to do a gallant job. 


Thailand’s young men also seem to be 
in little doubt as to the threat to their 
country’s independence; when the gov- 
ernment called for 1,000 volunteers for 
Vietnam early this year, some 40,000 
men responded. 

As for the allegation that the Thai 
Government is totally committed to the 
support of U.S. policy and that its nat- 
ural independence is thereby under- 
mined, anyone with a close acquaintance 
with Thailand and its long history of in- 
dependence, and anyone who has had 
to deal with its frank and outspoken 
leaders, knows that this is just not so. 
When the Thai disagree with us, as they 
did at times during the Geneva negotia- 
tions on Laos, or when they are con- 
cerned about U.S. public criticism of our 
stand against Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia, as Foreign Minister 
Thanat was during his recent visit to the 
United Nations, they say so in no uncer- 
tain terms. And it was Thanat who told 
the first ministerial meeting of the re- 
cently organized Association of South- 
east Asian Nations—to whose formation 
he made a major contribution—that— 

What millions of men and women in our 
part of the world eagerly want is to erase the 
old and obsolete concept of domination and 
subjection of the past and replace it with 
the new spirit of give and take, of equality 
and partnership. More than anything else 
they want to be master of their own house 
and to enjoy the inherent right of shaping 
their own destiny. 


Surely this is a voice of enlightened 
nationalism—hardly an abandonment of 
national interest for total commitment 
to the United States or any other alien 
policy, 

Thailand has been aware for many 
years of the threat represented by ex- 
pansionist Communist aggression, and 
of the need for free nations in South- 
east. Asia to stand beside the United 
States in working together to oppose it. 
Thailand has a deep and serious com- 
mitment to collective security. When the 
North Koreans crossed into the south 
in 1950, Thailand was the first country 
to follow the United States in offering 
ground troops to the United Nations to 
meet the invasion. In 1954, when the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization— 
SEATO—was formed, Thailand was the 
first country to ratify the treaty, and 
it has strongly supported the organiza- 
tion ever since. 
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A final question Dr. Buckhout raises 
is whether we are not committed to de- 
fend the “stability of the Thai military 
dictatorship” against both an outside 
military threat and an internal political 
one. Again, the question is loaded by 
an oversimplified and inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the regime with which we are 
dealing, and to this extent does a dis- 
service to the type of serious examina- 
tion of a critical question which Dr. 
Buckhout and his colleagues are attempt- 
ing. Of course, our commitment to help 
Thailand defend its freedom and terri- 
torial integrity against a foreign invader 
is not in question; it is clearly spelled 
out in the SEATO Treaty and the Rusk- 
Thanat communique of March 6, 1962. 
As for an internal! political threat to the 
regime, we have agreed, at the request 
of the Government of Thailand, to help 
the country suppress internal terrorism 
and insurgency which, under external 
direction and with external support, are 
striking at its stability and security. Of 
course, we recognize that a government 
unable or unwilling to permit the evolu- 
tion of the political status quo may be 
extremely vulnerable to internal insta- 
bility and insurrection. As was pointed 
out above, however, such a description is 
not applicable to the present Thai Gov- 
ernment, which is scheduling a series 
of elections and is soon to promulgate 
a carefully drafted Constitution. In ad- 
dition, it should be noted that over the 
last year or two there has been consider- 
able decentralization of authority to Pro- 
vincial Governors, and active programs 
have been initiated to train local leaders 
in self-government at the local level. 

The primary objective of both our 
military and our economic aid to Thai- 
land is to increase the capacity of the 
Thai to meet the insurgency threat. 
Since its inception in 1950, the military 
assistance program has significantly im- 
proved the equipment, training, and ef- 
fectiveness of the Thai Armed Forces; 
currently, it is designed to help the Thai 
combat insurgency, maintain their abil- 
ity to meet a conventional external 
threat, and train and equip their present 
and projected force in Vietnam. Our eco- 
nomic aid has helped meet the needs 
of people in depressed rural areas 
through the accelerated rural develop- 
ment—ARD—program, which assists the 
Thai in digging village wells, building 
roads and small dams, improving agri- 
cultural output, and generally contrib- 
uting to improved rural living standards. 
In addition, a public safety program has 
helped train and equip the provincial 
police in order to enhance rural se- 
curity, and has helped make the border 
patrol police into an elite security unit, 
which is not only combating insurgency 
in the border regions but also carrying 
out extensive civic action programs. 

It should be stressed that, although 
our aid has reached substantial levels, 
the Thai themselves finance most of the 
counterinsurgency and rural develop- 
ment programs with their own funds, 
and rightly insist. that these must be 
their programs and under their control, 
As for our military presence in Thail- 
and, it emphatically does not mean that 
we are directly involved in fighting in- 
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surgency there. Most of our forces are 
engaged in or supporting operations di- 
rected at North Vietnam and Vietcong 
infiltration, and fewer than 1,500 officers 
and men are involved in Thai programs, 
most of them as military instructors and 
trainers. Despite the New York Times 
story quoted by Dr. Buckout, none of 
them is attached to a Thai unit below 
regimental level, and all are stringently 
enjoined from accompanying the Thai 
on antiguerrilla sweeps, For a time, a 
U.S. helicopter unit was ferrying Thai 
security and development personnel; this 
unit was withdrawn in January when 
Thai helicopters and pilots took over 
the job. The insurgency is a Thai prob- 
lem which they wish and expect to re- 
solve themselves with our help but not 
with our participation. Our people on 
the spot are convinced that they can do 
it 


To sum up, the risk of ever-increasing 
American involvement which Dr. Buck- 
out's article has conjured up simply 
does not accord with the facts. Thailand 
is not Vietnam: it possesses powerful 
forces for unity and stability which Viet- 
nam has not yet developed; it faces a 
level of insurgency far lower than that 
already prevailing in South Vietnam 
long before the United States became 
significantly involved; it is governed by 
an effective regime which, if not popu- 
larly elected, enjoys wide support and re- 
spect; and it is proudly determined to 
put its own house in order and take care 
itself of preserving its freedom. There is 
good reason to believe that, with con- 
tinued selective help from us, the Thai 
Government and people can do just that. 


Secretary Trowbridge Sounds Note for 
Pitisburgh Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing our recently concluded debate on the 
war on poverty I commented that jobs 
are the key to the dilemma of the poor— 
and that the war on poverty is an in- 
vestment in people, designed to transfer 
individuals from the lability. side of the 
Naton's balance sheet to the asset side, 
from tax-eating recipients of welfare to 
tax-production workers, And I said that 
I was proud that Pittsburgh has already 
established a comprehensive employ- 
ment program, an OEO and labor part- 
nership, to find and develop jobs for 
nearly 2,000 hard-core unemployed, with 
350 jobs pledged by the city, and private 
industry asked to respond with the rest. 
Industry will respond, I know, as they 
always have in the past in solving public 
problems with private responsibilty. 

I am very pleased, therefore, to note 
that Secretary Trowbridge has sounded 
the same Investment in People“ theme 
in his luncheon-address before the Pitts- 
burgh Commerce Institute, an institute 
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initiated by the businessmen themselves 
in pledging the expertise and services of 
the Department of Commerce to create 
employment and develop talent and 
skills in the untapped labor force. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
remarks of Secretary Trowbridge for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE ALEX- 
ANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, PREPARED For DE- 
LIVERY AT THE PITTSBURGH COMMERCE 
INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, Pa., NOVEMBER 17, 
1967 


Iam delighted to be with all of you today, 
and to thank the people who have made 
this Institute possible—for this has been 
planned and in large measure executed by 
the businessmen of Pittsburgh. It is good 
testimony to the sparkle that has always 
characterized the Pittsburgh business com- 
munity. 

At the outset, I'd better state that it is 
not true that the Commerce Department is 
moving to Pittsburgh—it just seems that 
way. However, I hope that we have moved 
enough of it here to give you a flavor of the 
many services the Department provides to 
the business and the public. 

I have both business and sentimental ties 
to Pittsburgh, In my business and govern- 
mental experience, I have bullt many friend- 
ships in the corporate community here; but 
long before that, I spent a very pleasant 
half-year at Shadyside Academy. In those 
carefree days, I can’t recall that I worried 
a great deal about such things as air pollu- 
tion, structural unemployment, city plan- 
ning, or urban renewal—but I am now 
grateful that some of your businessmen and 
civic leaders were concerned about them. 
At that time, this city was making its first 
moves along the road to the ren- 
aissance city—-the showplace of responsible 
urban planning. 

This city has always taken a do-it-your- 
self attitude toward economic problems. 
Only last week I learned that two European 
concerns are interested in establishing plants 
in Pittsburgh as a result of some intensive 
spadework by Bill Boyd of the Pittsburgh 
National Bank. On his own initiative, Bill 
arranged a meeting in Paris of 50 bankers 
and industrialists representing eight coun- 
tries. I think the prospective benefits should 
be obvious: It will mean increased business 
for Pittsburgh and the Nation; it will mean 
more jobs; and, it will enhance our balance 
of payments accounts, 

Pittsburgh is still in the forefront as 
America’s major cities struggle with a new 
waye of problems that threaten to strangle 
out great centers of business and social life. 
Mayor Barr helped organize the conference 
of mayors and businessmen which will give 
greater coordination to your efforts to cope 
with these problems. I would like to devote 
most of my time today to a discussion of the 
predicament of our cities, and in particular, 
the role of the businessman as a problem 
solver. 

But first, let me say a few more words 
about what is transpiring here today. In the 
meetings with Commerce officials, you hope- 
fully are finding some new, specific ways in 
which the Department can be of help to you 
in your business, Our mission is to serve busi- 
ness and the public, and we have thousands 
of experienced, talented people and a great 
deal of sophisticated equipment at your dis- 
posal. In terms of credentials, we boast of 
nearly 600 Ph, D.'s, 1,300 persons with masters 
degrees and 475 lawyers. Perhaps more im- 
portant to your needs is that many of our 
employees have previously enjoyed produc- 
tive years of business experience. Our activi- 
ties include sending probes to the ocean 
floor and weather satellites into space; we 
gather the great bulk of statistics on busi- 
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ness und the economy; we disseminate scien- 
tie and technological data; we supervise 
the issuance of patents; we forecast the 
Weather for the next day and the economy 
for the next year. After today, I hope the 
Department will seem somewhat less distant 
to you. It's your government—your Depart- 
ment—and if you haven't found what you 
ure looking for, drop us a line or come visit 
us—the door is open, 

Next Monday our great Census clock in the 
Department will register.the arrival of our 
Nation's population at the 200 million mark. 
Even with heavy Immigration, it was not 
until 1915 that we reached 100 million popu- 
lation; we added another 100 million people 
in about 50 years, It is entirely within the 
realm of possibility that the U.S. population 
Will have grown by another 100 million in the 
next 28 years. 

We still have ample land and abundant 
opportunity for coming generations. If they 
take stock of themselves next Monday morn- 
ing, most Americans can look forward to a 
firm financial future—a means of earning a 
Living and the prospect of higher income, 
adequate diet, suitable housing, education 
for the children, with some money to spare 
for luxuries and some income in their ad- 
vancing years. We can also take stock as we 
come through our Bist month of steady 
economic expansion during this month of 
November. 

The American businessman, be he an inde- 
pendent entrepreneur or a salaried executive, 
has grown and prospered with the economic 
expansion of the last 80 months. Indeed, he 
has been a vital element in fostering our un- 
precedented prosperity, as well as beneficlary 
of its rewards. 

Probably the highlights of this expan- 
sionary period have been the scope and con- 
fidence reflected in the increase of our pro- 
ductive capacity —a 39 percent gain in real 
production matched with a 63 percent in- 
crease in real business fixed investment. 

Businessmen saw the American market 
potential and rose to meet the needs and 
Capabilities of that market. With real per- 
sonal income expanding by 37 percent, the 
American economy demanded more of its 
Producers—and those demands were met. 
Manufacturing production rose 53 percent, 
mining output gained 25 percent, utilities 
produced 55 percent more; with an overall 
average increase in consumer prices of only 
18 percent. 

The rewards of this expansion have been 
large and widespread. The workers and the 
executives of America gained 60 percent in 
total wages, salaries and other forms of com- 
pensation during the past 80 months. Cor- 
porate profits rose 91 percent after taxes, and 
dividends increased by 71 percent. The value 
of outstanding shares climbed by 80 percent 
or some $365 billion. Hence we gained, and 
gained handsomely, for a job well done. 

What we have seen is continuing evidence 
of the American businessman's basic credo 
“There must be a better way.“ The past 80 
months have brought forth many better 
Ways, and we are economically, socially and 
Physically stronger as a result. As we look 
back, we surely gain confidence for the fu- 
ture. Our government's ability to enhance 
the economic climate, and business’ capacity 
to enrich our Nation—both key partners in 
Progress—are proven in strength and in re- 
sillency, Our task is to keep it moving in a 
Sustained and sustainable upward line. 

There is widespread agreement among 
business and government economists that 
the growth will continue, with strong indi- 
cations that the rate of increase will be ex- 
cessive and that inflationary pressures will 
be all too obvious. It is to curb these pres- 
sures, and to relieve the dependence on 
monetary policy, that the President has 
urged the 10 percent tax surcharge and a 

of non-defense expenditure cuts. 
The Federal deficit, potentially at a 625-630 
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billion level for the fiscal year, simply must 
be brought into more manageable propor- 
tions. The money market today is all too 
clearly showing the need for prompt and 
positive tax action by the Congress. On the 
expenditures side, I can assure you that the 
pressure is on—from top to bottom—to cut 
back and trim and defer expenses in the 
Federal budget. The President, and all those 
who are in charge of managing governmental 
programs, are taking this responsibility seri- 
ouely. 

A moment ago I said that we have lots of 
room and lots of opportunities for coming 
generations. But even though our economic 
expansion has pulled millions of people above 
the bare subsistence level, it is not enough. 
Some 16 percent of the people in this country 
still live at or below the poverty line—in 
congested slums, on obsolete farms, or 
around wornout mines, The reason for the 
unemployment of these people is not be- 
cause there are no jobs; it is because there 
are not enough jobs which fit the qualifica- 
tions of those in the poverty pockets, or be- 
cause they don't know where to look for 
suitable jobs, or because there is a lack of 
adequate transportation between the jobs 
and the jobless. President Johnson's anti- 
poverty programs have made considerable 


progress in dealing with these root causes of © 


unemployment, as well as other aspects of 
poverty. 

Perhaps the most vital of all these pro- 
grams are those which train people for jobs 
or create jobs for them so that they can be- 
come self-supporting with a self respect 
which can only come from a firm place as 
participating members of society. And there 
are tangible benefits as well. It costs about 
$2,500 to keep a man in jail for a year, and 
it costs about $2,000 per year to sustain a 
mother and one child on welfare. 

The President has asked me to coordinate 
a Test Program for Job Development. It offers 
broad Federal asistance to encourage busi- 
ness to hire the hard-core unemployed by 
underwriting part of the extra risk and extra 
cost. Two days ago. the Avco Corporation be- 
came the first participating company in this 
test program. The government will asume 
part of the cost of training 232 unemployed 
men and women in the Roxbury area of Bos- 
ton who will be trained for jobs in a printing 
plant which Avco will build in that area. 
Twenty-one other major corporations 
several of whom are represented here today— 
have expressed support for the program and 
are formulcting plans through which jobs 
for the hard-core unemployed can be 
developed, 

This is not a question of encouraging busi- 
nessmen to engage in charity work. We rec- 
ognize that most of the permanent jobs will 
be created by profit-seeking businessmen, We 
do ask that you consider the ghettoes and 
other marginal areas as potential fields for 
new business—and that you consider the 
people who live there as an untapped labor 
force. If there are unusual obstacles or ab- 
normal risks involved, this program may be 
able to help surmount them by use of a Fed- 
eral capacity to share some of the special 
risks 


As a test, this program is being focussed 
first on five cities: Boston, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Antonio, and Washington, D.C. 
The range of business ventures to be con- 
sidered will be limited only by the imagina- 
tion and energy of businessmen. My special 
representative for the test program, William 
E. Zisch, is the single point of contact for 
companies seeking government help, and he 
can arrange what we call “one stop service” 
for the business man who wants to deal with 
the government. 

We also would like to encourage 
corporations to team up with small business- 
men who operate in economically deprived 
areas. Plans for this phase of the program 
have not been completed, and we will wel- 
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come any suggestions. This spirit was dem- 
onstrated in this conference, I understand 
that Gulf Oil and some other corporations 
were most energetic in encouraging some 
small businessmen to attend this Institute. 

While our test program is limited to the 
cities I have named, because it is a pilot pro- 
gram, there are of course unlimited ways. 
in which the business community and indi- 
vidual firms can join the fight against pov- 
erty and despair—and to thelr own economic 
advantage. Companies of every size and de- 
scription have recently Inaugurated a broed 
range of enterprises in slum areas. 

We in the Federal governmet fully under- 
stood that profits provide the chief motivat- 
ing force for business. Naturally, any cor- 
porate manager must consider profits as a 
prime objective in fulfilling his obligations 
to his stockholders, Moreover, if we are suc- 
cessful in creating profit-making opportuni- 
ties and jobs in a few neglected areas through 
our test program, other firms in other places 
with hard-core unemployment problems will 
get the word and launch projects on thelr 
own Initiative. 

Right here I want to say that I have a 
profound respect for the ingenuity of Amer- 
ican business, Its awareness of the social and 
economic problems that confront us in 80 
many big cities, and the imagaination it can 
bring to bear upon the solutions. As I have 
said I am not appealing for charity but for 
the application of tough business thinking— 
and shrewd business criteria—to these prob- 
lems. This is an opportunity for forward- 
looking businessmen to make a very con- 
siderable public service contribution, and— 
at the same time—to plan projects that can 
spell profits as well as good citizenship. To 
put it another way, righting the social and 
economic scales will create not only human 
dignity but also purchasing power. 

Recently I made some inquiries to deter- 
mine how deeply businessmen have become 
involved in the anti-poverty campaign. Even 
this informal survey, conducted in only a 
couple of dozen cities, turned up numerous 
instances of business participation. Some 
businesses, of course, are working in job 
training and other government programs 
under contract; others are working volun- 
tarlly with the Federal government, local 
governments, foundations, Negro leaders, and 
labor unlons; and, more importantly, many 
of them are going it alone or in cooperation 
with other businesses. 

The very largest corporations, with huge 
amounts of resources at their disposal, are 
participating. As you will recall, President 
Johnson recently announced that a group of 
insurance companies have set aside $1 billion 
for investment in construction in the slums. 

And some very small businesses have fig- 
ured out ways to participate. One resourceful 
American entrepreneur whose name is doubt- 
less unknown to you—Charley Head of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona—sharpens saws and other tools 
for only a penny if they are used in slum 
improvement. His personal crusade for bet- 
ter housing started when a church group 
voluntered to help with new construction on 
an Indian reservation. 

_ This hardly matches in magnitude the con- 
tribution of the insurance companies, but it 
is a human and dramatic example of one 
man’s initiative and business acumen. I sus- 
pect that Charley is doing pretty well sharp- 
ening tools for non-slum work at his regular 
prices. 

Unfortunately, I haven't many Charley 
Heads to point to. But our random survey 
turned up an amazing number of firms con- 
cerned about community problems—and do- 
ing something about them. 

For example, companies in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, are involved in 38 social programs 
involving commitments of money, manpower, 
and facilities. 

So are the automobile companies which 
have been moving into ghettoes in Detroit 
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in an active search for new employees from 
deprived neighborhoods, The response has 
far exceeded their expectations. 

Alcoa and Reynolds have completed or have 
under construction urban renewal projects 
in Washington, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
Richmond, Hartford, Providence, Syracuse 
and, of course, here In Pittsburgh. Some of 
these projects have been sold to non-profit 
organizations or cooperatives. 

US. Gypsum has invested #114 million so 
far in a rapidly expanding project to rehabil- 
itate tenements in East Harlem. The purpose 
is to test the market for new buillding ma- 
terials and to explore the feasibility of reno- 
vating slum housing. The company also is re- 
habilitating six slum buildings in Cleveland 
and is studying similar pilot projects in Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Oakland. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
had documented some 70 cases in which 
companies have inaugurated programs to 
provide employment and education and 
training programs. These programs include 
part-time jobs and counseling for high school 
dropouts; special academic instruction, rang- 
ing from basic courses for Uliterates to high 
school subjects; and special efforts to create 
jobs for persons with prison records and 
others with no work experience. 

Smith, Kline and French operates an in- 
formation center in Philadelphia to help 
slum residents acquire knowledge about edu- 
cation, credit, and consumer problems. The 
company is aleo engaged in rebuilding run- 
down apartment houses. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, KLH Re- 
search and Development Corporation is work- 
ing with the government in establishing a 
pilot program for an all-day, year-round 
school for young children whose fathers and 
mothers work in a plant nearby. 

Seven hundred companies in the Boston 
area are participating in a Jobs Clearing 
House which compiles an inventory of vacan- 
cies as a means of facilitating the matching 
of men and jobs. This type of program is 
gaining in popularity. In Kansas City, 43 firms 
participated in a successful program to find 

rivileged youths and steer them into 

jobs or job training. At a job fair in Houston, 

businessmen found jobs for more than 1,000 

2 people in two days of intensive work. 

Los Angeles, employers pledged to hire 

Z 000 persons during a special television pro- 

gram, and the next day state employment 
Offices were swamped with applicants. 

In addition to the aluminum companies 
and U.S. Gypsum, other building materials 
firms are becoming active in slum construc- 
tion. Johns-Manville has offered to experi- 
ment with the construction of 125 low-cost 
homes in Phoenix; the homes would cost 
about $6,000, including the price of land. 
Some enterprising companies came with the 
idea of stacking moblie homes to provide 
low-cost townhouses ox apartments. 

Finally, there is the venture which was 
managed by Bill Zisch, the Watts Manufac- 
turing Company in Los Angeles. This opera- 
tion, established as a subsidiary of Aerojet 
General, employs residents of the Watts area 
as workers and in some superivsory positions, 
and it is about to go into the black two years 
after it was inaugurated. 

These are only a few examples of how 
private business is engaged in public problem 
solving, but I hope you get the idea: business 
is already participating on a substantial 
scale, And it is doing so with both public 
responsibility and private profits in mind. 

Extending economic opportunity to the 
neglected areas is a joint responsibility of 
business and government. The Federal gov- 
ernment provides less than 4 percent of the 
jobs, and state and local governments an- 
other 12 percent; the remaining 84 percent 
are employed in the private sector. We all 
have a common stake In blotting out poverty 
in America. But the resources in your hands 
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are often greater than those we have in 
Washington. We hope we can provide the 
stimulus, but we look to you for much of 
the inspired practical leadership which we 
always count upon. 

The census statistics on poverty tell us 
that a steadily expanding economy, plus 
these special government and business pro- 
grams I've mentioned, have made significant 
inroads into the poverty ranks, but we still 
have a long way to go. The high Negro unem- 
ployment refiects the extent of poverty be- 
cause because so many of them are trapped 
in the central cities or on small, marginal 
farms. 

We need to create less than 350,000 jobs 
to bring the rate of unemployment among 
Negro men down to the national average for 
whites, This task is not insurmountable for 
an economy which has been creating 1:5 mil- 
lon jobs a year. 

In the past few years we have demon- 
strated to the world an unprecedented. pat- 
tern of economic sucecss; a system which 
will soon be turning out $800 billion worth 
of goods and service s year. In the not too 
distant future, I hope, we can show the 
world that our system extends economic op- 
portunity and holds out the hope of personal 
dignity to everyone, and that this Nation of 
200 million people still regards individual 
initiative, talent, and skill as our most pre- 
cious resources. 

Thank you. 


Gala Premiere Benefits Hope School for 
the Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we here 
in the Congress have long demonstrated 
our concern for, and interest in, the 
welfare of the mentally retarded. 
Through legislation such as the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act, we 
have provided facilities and services to 
the retarded. As great as the Federal 
effort in this area has been, there is 
more than can be and will be done. For- 
tunately, the Federal effort has been 
augmented by many State; local, and 
private programs. 

In this light, I would like to call to the 
attention of our colleagues the work of 
the Hope School for Mentally Retarded 
Children, which is located in Miami, 
Fla. The school is a private, nonprofit, 
nonsectarian organization. Under the 
guidance of its very capable executive 
director, Mrs. Judy Holland: an out- 
standing staff of professional men and 
women; and a dedicated board of direc- 
tors, Hope School endeavors to train ex- 
ceptional children to more readily face 
the world around them. 

Since its inception in 1954, the goal 
of the school has been to prepare pre- 
nursery, and elementary school-age chil- 
dren for family living through concur- 
rent programs for resident and day stu- 
dents regardless of their economic needs. 
For those who are unable to pay, a pro- 
gram of scholarships has been estab- 
lished. 

Thus it was that the world premiere 
of the motion picture “‘Tony Rome” was 
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of particular significance to Hope School 

since the premiere was a benefit for the 
school. A glittering audience gathered 
at the Caribe Theater in Miami Beach 
for the premiere which was followed by 
a late supper at the Fontainbleau Hotel. 

A highlight of the evening was the 
school’s presentation of plaques to Frank 
Sinatra, who is star of the picture, and 
Mario Noto, who is Associate Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service here in Washington. Mr. 
Noto's citation acknowledged the assist- 
ance he has given to the school over the 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to salute Frank Sinatra and 
Mario Noto and, at the same time, to 
wish the Hope School continued suc- 
cess in its efforts for mentally retarded 
children. 


Cummings and Goings: Thought of Nu- 
clear Warkeads Circliag Over Los An- 
geles Upsets Scribe, Ridgely Cummings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have consistently urged the 
exploration of every possibility for in- 
ternational agreement on stopping the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

Unless we move rapidly to work out a 
nonproliferation treaty, with adequate 
safeguards and inspection control pro- 
visions, we may miss civilization's last 
real chance to avoid nuclear destruction. 

We have no time to lose in this effort, 
for, as President Kennedy said, “Man- 
kind must put an end to war, or war 
will put an end to mankind.” 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I was 
encouraged to read a very thought pro- 
voking article written on this subject 
by Columnist Ridgely Cummings in the 
November 9, 1967, edition of the High- 
land Park News-Herald & Journal, one 
of the Los Angeles northeast news- 
papers. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
not only to congratulate Mr. Cummings 
on his excellent article, but also to com- 
mend the broadminded editorial policy 
of northeast newspapers, which allows its 
columnists to express themselves freely 
on controversial subjects. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of Mr. Cummings’ fine article in 
the Recorp at this point: 

CuUMMINGs AND GorIncs: THOUGHT oF NU- 

CLEAR WARHEADS CIRCLING OVER LA UPSETS 

SCRIBE 


(By Ridgely Cummings) 

I have long been convinced that the peo- 
ple who make high level decisions on the 
details of some future nuclear war between 
or among the U.S., Soviet Russia and Red 
China are slightly off their rockers. 

I figure they are sane enough to leave their 
homes and climb into limousines and be 
driven to their non-bomb-proof offices, there 
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to carry on the ordinary routine of govern- 
ment. 

It is only when they begin to make plans 
for nuclear warfare that could turn our 
little planet into an uninhabited cinder that 
sanity departs. 

Consequently I have a tendency to skip 
headlines with the word “nuclear” in them. 
This is done on the assumption that sensible 
people out-number the nuts and nobody is 
going to be so foolish as to drop nuclear 
bombs on the other guy. 

That's why I missed one of the big news 
stories of our time. 

BOMBS IN ORBIT 


It broke Friday afternoon, Nov. 3, 1967. 

Not until the following Tuesday, when I 
heard a radio discussion of FOBS, which 
stands for Fractlonal Orbital Bombardment 
System, did I become concerned. 

After hearing the radio discussion of this 
frightening development of FOBS—nuclear- 
armed orbital missiles circling overhead—I 
asked my bride to dig out back papers to 
find out more about it. 

She found a Nov. 4th paper which carried 
a story quoting defense secretary Robert Me- 
Namara as saying not to worry. 

Turned out I had read that particular 
newspaper fairly carefully. I recognize stories 
about the Kirschke murder trial, a landslide 
in Santa Monica, the Pope recovering from 
prostate gland surgery, the search for a 
wealthy man's daughter among the Hippies. 

But in line with my blind spot I had 
completely overlopked the story about the 
new Soviet weapon. 

RUSSIA VIOLATION 


From the news accounts it appears that 
it is not yet in orbit, although the experts 
on the radio seemed to think it is and were 
upset about Russia's- violation of the United 
Nations treaty which bans nuclear weapons 
in outer space. 

McNamara described the possible Soviet 
weapon as a nuclear warhead blasted into 
orbit and capable of being kicked out of 
orbit by retrorockets which could bring it 
down on designated targets. 

There is supposed to be only a three min- 
ute interval between the firing of the retro- 
rockets on the orbiting missile and its im- 
pact 100 miles below on some earthly target. 

McNamara is quoted as saying the FOBS 
doesn't violate the treaty banning nuclear 
weapons in space because the warheads are 
only in fractional orbit and not full orbit. 

SHORTER FLIGHT 


He admits that a fractional orbital bom- 
bardment system warhead would be 10 min- 
utes shorter than the 30-minute flight of 
the Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBM) on which the US. is pinning its 
faith. 

It would give only a three minute and 500 
mile warning, he admits. 

But he says the FOBS has disadvantages 
of less accuracy and smaller payloads than 
the ICBM. 

So we are not to worry. 

And anyway by 1972 the U.S. will have 
manned orbiting laboratories in space with 
astronauts ready to shoot down the FOBS 
as they appear. 

This is insanity piled on insanity. 

If we explode these nuclear warheads 100 
miles above the earth, it seems logical that 
the atomic radiation will poison upper space 
and soon fall down to poison us all. 

TIME TO SPEAK 

Normally I devote my column space to 
writing about local news. Certainly enough 
happens on that level to keep me plenty busy. 

But it seems the time has come to speak 
out against the fools and nuts who obviously 
are planning to blow up the world. 

Since we have been lucky enough to get 
a treaty signed banning nuclear weapons 
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from outer space, we should use every means 
possible to make sure nobody breaks this 
agreement. 

And that means us as well as them. 

I have been told by civic leaders who have 
been briefed by the military that we have 
huge silos, big holes in the ground, scattered 
all over the nation, with crews on standby, 
waiting for the word to release their big birds 
of destruction on our so-called “enemies.” 

I've also been told that we have huge 
planes flying around on constant alert, armed 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs, ready for 
the word to proceed and drop. 

THE JITTERS 


It this is true—and various movies like Dr. 
Strangelove" and Seven Days in May“ have 
been made on this assumption—then it is 
no wonder that the target areas are a little 
jittery. 

I can understand their feelings because it 
upset me to hear that an orbital bombard- 
ment system, even if it is only fractional, may 
be put over my little flat in L.A. 

I don’t know the difference between a frac- 
tional. orbit and a full orbit—a difference 
which seems to mean a lot to Mr. McNamara. 

But I know one thing. I don’t want nuclear 
warheads orbiting around over me and my 
family. 

Nor does Ivan in Russia or Chang in China 
like the idea of an armed intercontinental 
ballistic missile pointing in his direction, 
only 30 minutes away. 

GATHERING OF NUTS 


It seems if civilization is going to survive 
then our slightly nutty leaders who dreamed 
up this situation must get together with the 
other nutty leaders of other lands and decide 
to stop all this foolishness. 

Otherwise one paranoid among them can 
blow up the whole works. 

The little people who stand to be blown 
up are going to have to demand patient 
negotiations to stop this nonsense. 

We are going to have to speak up. It’s a 
crime to remain silent any longer and by our 
silence give consent, 


To Set Standards for Redistricting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OFf OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
road to redistricting has been a long 
and tiresome one. As a member of the 
House-Senate conference, I can testify to 
that fact. The manegers of both Houses 
spent many a day discussing the intri- 
cacies of this most complex problem. It 
is with some regret that I say that the 
conference was unable to produce a bill 
with permanent redistricting standards. 
No less disappointed than I was Con- 
gressman CHARLES MATHIAS of Maryland, 
for his efforts in this regard were un- 
surpassed. He has worked continually 
toward the end of achieving some accord 
on redistricting. His recent bill, H.R. 
13691, is simply one more in a long line 
of commendable efforts on his part. He 
has written a very incisive and thought- 
provoking letter to the New York Times, 
which it is my pleasure to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. The letter 
follows: 
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To SET STANDARDS FOR REDISTRICTING 


To the Eprror: 

I commend The Times for keeping before 
the public the complicated question of Con- 
gressional redistricting. . 

Public education includes indicating 
clearly were the problems lie. On the sec- 
ond conference report on the Celler bill it 
is evident from your news columns that the 
principles of equitable districting were 
maimed, but not by the House. 

In regard to permanent standards to take 
effect after the 1970 census, the House con- 
ferees did accept the Senate provisions, in- 
cluding the Kennedy amendment emphasiz- 
ing compactness. The eventual rejection of 
this cannot fairly be laid at the door of the 
House Judiciary Committee, since its chair- 
man and members have fought for such 
standards for many years and were simply 
outvoted in a difficult conference. 

In regard to interim standards, the House 
worked from the obvious fact that one-man, 
one-vote, in practice, depends on up-to-date 
statistics. The 1060 census figures are seri- 
ously obsolete. To require widespread re- 
districting on this basis could subvert the 
principles of fair representation rather than 
advance them. Rapidly growing areas, in par- 
ticular, would be denied adequate voice, es- 
pecially in states which have already redis- 
tricted since 1960. 

CONFUSING FOR VOTERS 


We must consider also the stability of po- 
litical processes. Continual redistricting is 
extremely disruptive, as it confuses voters 
and candidates and complicates the com- 
munication between elected and electors 
which is the key to real representation. At- 
large elections in populous states can under- 
mine the principles of sound government 
even more. 

My own experience as 2 conferee convinced 
me that House rejection of the second con- 
ference report would be like malling a direc- 
tive to a dead-letter office, since the confer- 
ence committee would probably never meet 
again. 


House adoption of the report had more 
positive results. The report was forwarded to 
the other body, where it appeared that con- 
tinued debate could produce new instructions 
for the Senate conferees, At least it might 
prevent disruptive at-large elections in 1968 
and 1970, and avoid the new inequities re- 
sulting from applying panaceas in the ab- 
sence of reliable statistics and any Con- 
gressional mandate at all. 

The recent House debate did have the de- 
pressing atmosphere of a funeral, but the 
House conferees attended this funeral not 
as murderers but as mourners. Understand- 
ing and empathy are in order. We should not 
bemoan the unfortunate past, but rather con- 
tinue to advance the principles of equitable, 
orderly redistricting. I, for one, have intro- 
duced a new bill (H.R. 13691) incorporating 
the Senate-passed permanent standards 
previously accepted by the House conferees. 
I hope that you will join me in encouraging 
passage of such a measure. — 

CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Chronic Alcoholics Are Victims of 
Disease: Court Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
State court decision has further ad- 
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vanced the judicial interpretation that 

chronic alcoholics are victims of a dis- 

ease and should therefore be wards of 
public health rather than law enforce- 
ment authorities. 

In view of the increasing interest in 
the problems of alcoholism, both nation- 
ally and in the Nation's Capitol, I be- 
lieve my colleagues would be interested 
in a decision rendered by the criminal 
court of Fulton County, in my own State 
of Georgia. The decision follows: 

THE STATE or GEORGIA v. A. L. BURGER, Case 
No. 65537, CRIMINAL COURT OF FULTON 
CounTY 
Order Nunc Pro Tunc, Entered this 18th 

day of August, 1967. 

The Court finds that A. L. Burger, the 
Petitioner, is a chronic alcoholic, and that at 
the time of the original sentence, and at the 
time of the revocation of the sentence im- 
posed by said Court, the misdemeanor offense 
for which the Petitioner was convicted grew 
out of the habitual use of alcohol and as a 
result of the Petitioner being a chronic al- 
coholic within the purview of Section 88- 
401, and 88-402, of the Code of Georgia (Acts 
of 1964, pages 499 to 523). 

The revocation of said sentence grew out 
of the habitual use of alcohol and as a result 
of the Petitioner being a chronic alcoholic 
within the purview of Sections 88-401, et. 
seq. of the Code of Georgia, (Acts of 1964, 
pages 499-528). 

The Court finds that the Court has au- 
thority to vacate and change the original sen- 
tence, nunc pro tunc, upon the grounds set 
out in the Special Motion even after the term 
has expired, because the original sentence 
was imposed as a result of a mistake of fact. 

The Court further finds that there are 
facilities, under the Department of Public 
Health, to which the prisoner may be com- 
mitted for treatment and rehabilitation as 
an out-patient and that the Court at the 
time of the imposition of the original sen- 
tence had not been notified by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health that said facility was 
under its control and direction for the treat- 
ment of alcoholics. 

The Court further finds that it would be 
illegal to penalize and confine the Petitioner 
in jail because of the Department of Public 
Health's failure to give such notice to the 
Court, and that the Court may now order 
sald Petitioner to the care, custody, control, 
and treatment of the Department of Public 
Health as an out-patient or for such other 

care or control as may be deemed proper by 
the Department of Public Health, including 
confinement according to the opinion of 
the persons charged with the duty of re- 
habilitating or treating chronic alcoholics 
convicted for misdemeanors growing out of 
the chronic and habitual use of alcohol, as 

provided in Sections 88-401, 88-402, 88-403, 

and 83-408. 

The Court finds that the Court at the time 
of the imposition of the revocation of the 
original sentence, in accordance with Georgia 
Law, I. e., Sections 83-401, 88-403, and 88- 
408, should have found that the Petitioner 
was guilty of violating the conditions of a 
probated sentence imposed for being “Drunk 
on a Public Street”"—Section 53-608 of the 
Code of Georgia, and that said offense grew 
out of the habitual use of alcohol and was 
the result of chronic alcoholism, and should 
have ordered the Petitioner placed in the 
care of the Department of Public Health, in 
leu of the imposition of a sentence. The 
Court finds that the order revoking the 
suspended sentence was void and inadvert- 
ently entered upon a mistake of fact on the 
part of the Court resulting from the failure 
and neglect of the Department of Public 
Health to give the Court the notice provided 
for in Section 88-403 of the Code of Georgia, 
supra. 
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The Court, upon being advised that the 
t of Public Health does operate 
a facility under the provisions of Section 88- 
402, Subsection E, of the Code, supra, finds 
that it has the authority to enter a nuno 
pro tuno order and commit the Petitioner 
to the Department of Public Health for treat- 
ment, employment, rehabilitation, as an out 
patient, or under confined conditions as the 
Department of Public Health deems advisable 
in a clinic, hospital, or facility maintained 
by the Department of Public Health for the 
duration of the Petitioner’s sentence. 

The Court finds from the evidence (affi- 
davit of the Director of the Department of 
Corrections) that the Petitioner is now con- 
fined at the Fulton County Jail under Sec- 
tion 27-2506(A) of the Code of Georgia, and 
that if for no other reason the Court does 
now retain jurisdiction to change, modify 
and correct the said original sentence. 

The Court finds that the Petitioner has 
been confined for more than one-half (14) 
of the time he would have to serve under 
confined conditions. 

Therefore, it is considered, ordered, and 
adjudged: That 

1. The original sentence imposed upon the 
Petitioner be vacated and set aside, nunc 
pro tunc, and that the Petitioner be com- 
mitted, in lieu of said sentence, to the care, 
custody, and control of the Department of 
Public Health for hospitalization and treat- 
ment for the remainder of his said sentence; 
that is to say, until. November 5, 1967, or 
until discharged by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 

2. In the alternative, if the Petitioner 
cannot be treated for alcoholism due to the 
lack of facilities of the Department of Pub- 
lic Health of Georgia in a facility maintained 
by the Department of Public Health of 
Georgia in accordance with Section 88-408 
of the Code of Georgia, supra, that the Peti- 
tioner’s sentence heretofore imposed be modi- 
fied and changed and that the Petitioner be 
probated upon the terms and conditions 
imposed by the Fulton County Probation 
Department for such treatment for alco- 
holics as is available to it and according to 
the discretion of the Probation Department, 
subject to the approval of this Court. 

Let this Order and this Judgment be 
entered, Nunc Pro Tunc, This 18th day of 
August, 1967. 

Danie, DUKE, 
Judge. 


Lack of Boldness: Is It Destroying Our 
National Heritage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent, thoughtful article on the need 
for Americans to demonstrate their 
pride in their country has recently come 
to my attention. The article, entitled 
“Lack of Boldness: Is It Destroying Our 
National Heritage?” was written by Mr. 
C. V. Stanton, editor emeritus of the 
Roseburg News Review, a leading paper 
in my district. I wish to share this fine 
article with the House and include it in 
the Recorp: 

Lack Or Botpness: Is Ir DESTROYING OVR 
NATIONAL HERITAGE? 
(By C. V. Stanton) 

I'm proud to be an American! 

From the time of my earliest recollections I 
was taught to be proud of the country of my 
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birth. I learned of its history and its achieve- 
ments. I gloried in its strength. I studied its 
form of government, which I believed to be 
the best in the world. 

I think most people in this country are 
proud they are Americans. Yet we find ene- 
mies at home and abroad seeking to make us 
ashamed of our heritage and our history. 
They seek to weaken, even to destroyed, our 
Military might— not through direct attack 
but by insidiously undermining our national 
pride and determination, 

POLICIES PROMOTE DISTRUST 


While our enemies are boring from within, 
they have influenced many people to place 
idealism ahead of reason. Then, as still an- 
other factor, we may well ask ourselves how 
many of our current national problems stem 
from wishy-washy policies of federal govern- 
ment and to what extent those policies pro- 
mote distrust and loss of pride? 

Let's put it this way: For whom do you 
have the greatest respect, a virile he-man or a 
simpering milksop? 

The he-man need not be a bully. He may 
in fact, be charitable and helpful in his at- 
titude toward the weak. Normally thrifty, 
vigilant and courageous, he is at all times 
ready to resist being pushed around. He is 
constantly ready to defend himself, his fam- 
ily, his home and his good name. 

On the other hand, there is the person 
who, to use an old phrase, seems afraid of 
his shadow. He professes an idealism which 
refuses to accept experiences and lessons of 
history. He shudders at the very thought of 
violence and demonstrates against it. He 
seeks security at all costs. He believes the 
world owes him a Uving and that he should 
have a share of the wealth without working 
for it, 

Again, let me ask, for which would you 
have the greater measure of respect? 

STRENGTH EARNS RESPECT 

What is true of people individually also 
is true of people collectively. Thus the re- 
spect of nations goes to those radiating 
strength and determination, 

This being true, would it not lead to 
questions concerning some of our existing 
policies and motivations? 

Once we took great pride in our military 
prowess. Our military leaders were national 
heroes. We neither knew nor accepted the 
thought of defeat. We were confident in the 
ability of our armed forces to meet any con- 
tingency. We were not too proud to fight for 
the things we thought to be right. 

Propagandists today preach a policy of sur- 
render. They stage spectacular demonstra- 
tions for what they call “peace” but which. 
in their lexicon is synonymous with abject 
capitulation, . 

Yet, curiously, to whom do these same 
demonstrators show their fayor—and why? 

It has been proven time and again that 
much of our trouble at home is spurred on 
by communist influence, Russia, the home of 
communism, has been hard-boiled in its de- 
termination to spread its ideology. It has 
imprisoned its own people, and people of 
subject countries, behind its iron curtain. 
It has not hesitated to slaughter those who 
had the courage to combat communism at 
home. In Vietnam the communist enemy 
uses terror, murder, mutilation, extortion 
and robbery as it seeks to prevent establish- 
ment of neighboring democracy. 


SERVE COMMUNISM 


We find demonstrators at home and abroad 
protesting our own restricted bombing while 
condoning the atrocities of the ideology with 
which we are at war. Isn’t it rather strange 
that the very people who seek to sap our 
own strength seem to respect the strength 
of communism and, at the same time, elther 
willingly or unwittingly, serve its strategy? 

Is that peculiar situation in any way re- 
lated to our own policy of limiting our milt- 
tary action? Is the failure of this country 
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win a war it is capable of ending almost in 
days, if it should, exercise its power, result- 
ing in a loss of pride and faith? Is our dis- 
inclination to unshackle our military might, 
once the pride of this nation and respected 
throughout the whole world, impairing our 
imaze? 
SAMARITAN ROLE BACKFIRED 

We profess to be concerned with world 
Opinion, World opinion. treated us respect- 
Tully when we had no hesitancy in demon- 
Strating our strength. Then we scattered our 
Gcilars with lavish hand throughout the 
World as a means of cultivating interna- 
tional friendship. What has been the result? 
Are we not liberally hated by the people 
toward whom we have been most generous? 
So why should we concern ourselves with 
World opinion? 

Did not Israel gain respect when it so 
Quickly beat down threatening enemies? 
Conversely then, are the people of the world 
losing their respect for the United States 

use we are reluctant to be bold? 

Should we not as prideful Americans be 
Semonstrating our pride? 


Hawaii's Sister Mary Albert Makes Both 
Her Childhood Dreams Come True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


oF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 16, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, not 
too many of us realize our childhood 
dreams, particularly a two-pronged one. 
One such rare person made two of her 
Childhood dreams come true—as a nun, 
and as a nurse. That unusual and for- 
tunate personality is Sister Mary Albert 
of the Order of St. Francis in my home 
State of Hawaii, In the hope that her 
Story may inspire others to reach out for 
& realization of their dreams, I insert in 
the Recorp a most interesting article 
about Sister Mary Albert, which ap- 
beared in the Honolulu Advertiser of 
November 11, 1967: 

Sister Maxes Born Drrams COME TRUE AS 
Nurse-Nuw 

As a girl, sister Mary Albert Kramer was 
not sure she would be able to pursue her 
dream of becoming both a nurse and a mem- 
ber of a religious order. 

Today she is a nun- nurse who serves on 
the State Health Planning Council for Com- 
Prehenslve Health Planning. 

Three weeks ago she became the first nurse 
and the only member of a religious order to 

ve a permanent commission from Gov. 
John A, Burns to the new council, 
“I wanted to be a nurse when I got out 
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of high school, but I was too young to enter 
& nursing school and my father objected to 
such a career,“ said Sister Mary Albert, who 
also is chairman. of the education depart- 
ment of Chaminade College. 

He didn't want any nurses In the family 
the hours were too long, the pay poor, the 
duties objectionable.” 

Sister Mary Albert then decided to major 
in elementary education at Western Reserve 
University, Before. getting her degree she 
entered the Third Order of St. Francis at 
Syracuse. My religious superior allowed me 
to become a nurse,“ she sald, 

After receiving her bachelor of science 
degree in nursing from the University of 
Dayton, Sister Mary Albert went on to the 
Catholic University of America for a master 
of science degree in nursing education. 

For 16 years she was director of the nurs- 
ing school and nursing services at St. Francis 
Hospital, New York, She served for another 
four years in the same capacity at St. 
Elizabeth Hospital in New York. 

From nursing administrator, Sister Mary 
Albert became registrar and later admissions 
and records director at Maria Regina College 
in Syracuse. 

During her years in nursing she contrib- 
uted at least a dozen articles to professional 
and scholarly periodicals. 

In 1965 Sister Mary Albert was appointed 
to the administration at Chaminade’s Wai- 
alae campus. She succeeded former faculty 
member Mother Viola Kiernan, now Superior 
General of the Order. 

Initially as director of student services, 
she set up a student counseling program 
with voluntary faculty participation, as 
well as a health service. In August, Sister 
Mary Albert was named education depart- 
ment chairman and supervisor of the stu- 
dent teacher program at Chaminade. 

As department head, she teaches two edu- 
cation courses In the day session and one in 
the evening. She oversees the programs of 
some 25 education majors. 

“It looks as though we'll have about 40 
next year," she said, “and I'll be spending 
more time here at the college." 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140. p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either Houre, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent; Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressional Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Digest 


Senate worked on social security bill, agreeing to limit debate on its further 
consideration, and passed six measures, of which four were on calendar call. 
House passed Foreign Assistance Appropriations. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 16643-S 16684 


Bills Introduced: Four bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2671-2674; and S. Res. 186. 


Page S 16646 


Resolutions Referred: Three House-adopted concur- 
rent resolutions were referred to Committee on Rules 
and Administration. Page S 16708 


Calendar Call: On call of calendar four measures, of 
which one was private, were passed as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
Foreign claims: H.R. 3474, to require the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to determine amount 
and validity of claim of Ike Ignac Klein against the 
Government of Hungary. 
Without amendment and cleared for House: 
Courts: S. 2349, providing for the appointment of ad- 
ditional circuit judges (this bill had been inadvertently 
shown in Dary Dicesr as having been passed on calen- 
dar call on November 16, p. D1039) ; and 
Merchant marine: S. 2152, authorizing the vessel 
Orion to engage in coastwise trade. 
Resolution adopted without athendment: 
Private resolution: S. Res. 154, private resolution. 
Pages S 16643-S 16646 
American History: Senate concurred in House amend- 
ments to S.J. Res. 26, designating February of each year 
as American History Month, This action cleared bill for 
President's signature. Pages S 16708-S 16709 
Judicial Center: H.R. 6111, to establish a Federal Judi- 
cial Center in the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, was passed with committee amendment, as 
amended by perfecting amendment of Senator Mans- 
field. Pages S 16722-S 16730 
Fishing: Senate passed without amendment S. 2324, to 
amend the act prohibiting fishing in the territorial wa- 
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ters of the U.S. with respect to the penalties provided 
thereunder, Page $ 16730 


Social Security: Senate continued its work on H.R. 
12080, proposed Social Security Amendments of 1967, 
taking the following actions on further amendments 
thereto: $ 

Adopted: Metcalf amendment of a perfecting nature 
to section 443 on “collection of State share”; and by 34 
yeas to 20 nays (motion to reconsider tabled) Metcalf 
1 en bloc respecting definition of disability; 
an 

Rejected: By 6 yeas to 62 nays, Prouty-Cotton amend- 
ment No. 445 providing for maintaining financial bal- 
ance of social security trust funds; and by 12 yeas to 55 
nays, Prouty-Cotton amendment to advance the date for 
payment of benefits to March 1 from January 1, 1968. 

By unanimous consent, it was agreed that on Monday, 
November 20, during further consideration of the bill, 
debate on any amendment, motion, or appeal (except 
motion to table) shall be limited to 1 hour, equally di- 
vided, except as to two amendments to be proposed by 
Senator Williams of Delaware on which there will be 
2 hours, equally divided; that if third reading has not 
been reached by conclusion of business on Tuesday, No- 
vember 21, debate on further amendments will be lim- 
ited to 30 minutes each, equally divided; and if third 
reading has been reached by then, vote will be taken on 
final passage of the bill at rx a.m. Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 22; that debate on final passage will be limited to 6 


hours, equally divided; and that no nongermane amend- 


ment to the bill will be received. 

It was also agreed that when Senate completes its 
business on Monday, November 20, it will adjourn until 
10 a. m. Tuesday, November 21, and when it completes 
its business on that date it will recess until 10 a.m. 


Wednesday, November 22. 


When Senate reconvenes at 10 a.m. on Monday, No- 
vember 20, the pending amendment will be one to be 
offered by Senator Kuchel after a quorum call, to be fol- 


Massachusetts Physician Receives 
National Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
William Winick, director of the Brock- 
ton, Mass., Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, recently received the Physician 
of the Year Award of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped. He has also received a similar 
award from the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr. Winick was recognized 
for his work with the patients with se- 
vere mental illness, demonstrating they 
could be treated to lead a more full life 
and to become employable. 

Dr. Winick has developed an outstand- 
ing rehabilitation program for the men- 
tally ill in the Brockton Veterans’ Hos- 
pital. The physician's award is present- 
ed annually by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped 
to one physician in the Nation who has 
Made an outstanding contribution to the 
employment of the handicapped. Dr. Wi- 
nick, and other members of the medical 
Profession who have been honored by 
this award, are dedicated to doing every- 
thing possible to help the handicapped 
persons under their care in assuming 
productive roles in our economy, and in 
leading a happier life for themselves. 

Because of the significance of Dr. Wi- 
nick’s work, and the honor that Dr. Wi- 
nick and his work has brought to Massa- 
chusetts, I am pleased to include in my 
remarks a press release made on Sep- 
tember 25, 1967, by the President’s Com- 
Mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped: 

MASSACHUSETTS PHYSICIAN NAMED PHYSICIAN 
OF THE YEAR BY PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
William Winick, M.D., Director of the 

Brockton, Massachusetts Veterans Admin- 

istration Hospital, today received the Physi- 

cian of the Year Award of the President's 

Committee on Employment of the Handi- 

Capped for his work in demonstrating that 

Patients with seyere mental illness can be- 

come employable. 7 
The presentation was made by Milford O. 

Rouse, M_D., President of the American Med- 

ical Association, and Harold Russell, Chair- 

man of the President's Committee on Em- 

Ployment of the Handicapped, at the AMA’s 

Occupational Health Congress in Atlanta, 

Geor This annual Physician's Award is 

sponsored jointly by the President's Com- 

mittee and the American Medical Association 
to honor one physician who has made an 

Outstanding contribution to the employment 

of handicapped workers. 

The program for which Dr. Winick was 
honored is known as “CHIRP”—or Commu- 
nity Hospital Industry Rehabilitation Pro- 
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gram. Begun in 1961, this work-therapy pro- 
gram is designed to help prepare patients 
for gainful employment upon release from 
the hospital and to demonstrate to employers 
how the mentally ill can be successful em- 
ployees. 

Under this program, employers provide 
jobs which the patients perform in a hospital 
building converted into a shop. The em- 
ployers pay the prevailing minimum wages 
which are deposited to the patients’ special 
accounts and which act as a monetary in- 
centive toward recovery. 

As a result of the favorable reaction from 
employers, the program has expanded each 
year to include more patients, additional em- 
ployers and a wider range of occupations. 
In addition, many patients trained in 
“CHIRP” have become sufficiently skilled, 
while in the hospital, that area employers 
have put them on their payrolls as regular 
employees rather than trainees. 

The success of this rehabilitation endeavor 
has brought teams of industrialists, physi- 
cians, therapists and social workers to Brock- 
ton for orientation. 

Dr. Winick has devoted his entire profes- 
sional career to government medical service. 
Born in New Castle, Pennsylyania, July 15, 
1909, he received his Bachelor’s Degree from 
Geneva College in 1931 and his Medical De- 
gree from Jefferson Medical College in 1935. 

After internships at Montefiore Hospital 
in Pittsburgh and the U.S. Public Health 
Service in Atlanta, Dr. Winick was appointed 
Associate Medical Officer at the Veterans 
Administration’s Hospital at St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota. 

He served the VA in various capacities 
for the next 21 years—with the exception of 
a little more than two years when he was a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Army Medical 
Corps from 1944 to 1946—and was named to 
his present post in September, 1959. 

Dr. Winick was on the faculty at Women’s 
Medical College and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School from 1948 until his 
appointment to Brockton. 

He is a diplomate of the American Board 
of Psychiatry and Neurology and is certified 
by the American Psychiatric Association as 
a Mental Hospital Administrator. He has re- 
ceived numerous honors and awards and is a 
member of many professional scientific 
organizations. 


Leader in Poverty Fight: Carl Dewey 
Perkins 


SPEECH 
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HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the principal reasons for our success in 
passing the bill to continue the war on 
poverty in the face of a concerted drive 
to kill or badly cripple this vital program 
was the outstanding leadership of the 
tenacious and hard-working chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 


tee, Congressman CARL PERKINS, of Ken- 
tucky. 

I believe that an article published in 
the New York Times on November 16, 
1967, to be most interesting in the tribute 
it pays to the dedicated efforts of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee, 
and I therefore insert the article at this 
point in the RECORD, 

LEADER IN Poverty FIGHT: CARL DEWEY 

- PERKINS 


WASHINGTON, November 16.—When the po- 
litical world of Adam Clayton Powell of Man- 
hattan crumbled last January, a big, seem- 
ingly bumbling man from the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky fell heir to one of the most 
sensitive jobs in Congress—chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 

“Carl’s no leader, that’s for sure,“ one 
committee member said at the time. “But 
what could we do? He was in line for the 
job." 

This week, Carl Dewey Perkins proved his 
critics wrong as he and key members of his 
committee steered the Administration's anti- 
poverty program through the House virtually 
intact. 

There were concessions, to be sure. The pro- 
gram was trimmed about $400-million, The 
control of community action programs was 
shifted to city halls and county courthouses. 

But, for the most part the program was 
held intact against repeated Republican 
efforts to dismantle the anti-poverty agency, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

COALITION RETAINED 


Most of the concessions had been made in 
committee to lure needed Southern Demo- 
cratic votes in turning back the Republicans. 
But even then, painstaking work went into 
keeping together such an unlikely coalition of 
conservative and liberal Democrats. 

For months, Mr. Perkins wandered around 
the House chamber and the Democratic 
cloakroom, placating some Democratic lib- 
erals unhappy with the concessions and as- 
suring Southern Democrats that the conces- 
sions made the program more politically 
palatable to them. 

“Boys, I need your help,” he told South- 
erners. 

He got it. 

He is an unobtrusive, unsophisticated 
country lawyer. His tastes are simple, his 
clothes are usually a little rumpled. He is 
conscientious, often working far into the 
night. 

He commands an almost worshipful fol- 
lowing in his 23-county Congressional dis- 
trict, one of the poorest in the nation. Fre- 
quently, he drives all night from Washington 
to tour the lonely hollows and villages and 
hillside farms of the Appalachian region he 
calls home. 

Born 55 years ago (Oct. 12, 1912) on a 
farm just outside Hindman, a small town in 
Knott County, Ky., Carl Perkins got his law 
degree in Louisville at the Jefferson School 
of Law and then went back home to practice 
law. 

He became commonwealth attorney four 
years. later, served in the Kentucky General 
Assembly and then became Knott County 
attorney. 

In 1948, when the Congressional seat be- 
came vacant in midterm, he was picked for 
the job by Gov. Earl Clements. He has won 
every election since. 
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GENUINE LIBERAL 

A genuine liberal, y the most lib- 
eral politician in Kentucky, Mr. Perkins is 
one of the stanchest Administration sup- 
porters in Congress. 

During the last two years, when most of 
President Johnson's Great Society programs 
were born, Mr. Perkins voted with the Ad- 
ministration 95 per cent of the time. 

He is the most persistent education advo- 
cate in Congress. For years, he has pressed 
for general Federal aid for sceool construc- 
tion, and he plans to renew that fight next 


A serious, earnest man, he avoids Wash- 
ington'’s cocktail circuit, 
He is married to the former Verna John- 


pher, 13 years old. They own modest homes 
in suburban Alexandria and on the outskirts 
of Hindman, a typical eastern Kentucky 
town that is just four blocks long. 

His one hobby, aside from politics, is 
horseback riding. Last year, he sheepishly ap- 
peared in the House with his arm in a sling. 
He had broken it in a tumble from a horse, 


President Chiang Kai-shek: Christian and 
Patriot of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Christian martyr 
of the East, was 80 years old Novem- 
ber 16. ` | 

His faith, loyalty, dedication, and per- 
severance is without equal. 

In tribute to him and his persecuted 
millions, I include his autobiography, 
“Christian Faith Keeps His Hope Alive,” 
as printed in Dr. Carl Melntire's Chris- 
tian Beacon on November 16, 1967, fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

CHING KAI-SHEK AT 80: CHRISTIAN FAITH 
KEEPS His HOPE ALIVE 


(Norx.—-Few if any men alive have lived 
as much history as President Chiang Kal- 
shek, who is 80 years old today—the over- 
throw of the Manchu empire, the battles 
against warlords, the struggle with com- 
munism that has persisted over four decades, 
the war with Japan, and his current prepara- 
tions on Taiwan to recover the Mainland. 
In the following article, obtained by the re- 
ligion editor of the North American News- 
paper Alliance, Roland Gammon, the gen- 
eralissimo proclaims that his Christian faith 
has enabled him to withstand the tragic 
events that befell his country.) 

(By Chiang Kal-shek) 

Talpel— Against a natural mountainous 
backdrop of China's remote Cheklang prov- 
ince and against the sterner invisible back- 
ground of her Confusian ethics, I was born 
into a poor, yet traditional, family of farm- 
er-scholars in the gateway town of Chekow. 

The date was October 31, 1887, during a 
decade when China suffered military defeats 
at the hands of both France and Japan, and 
even then the whispered laments of my el- 
ders were beginning to rise against the mis- 
rule of the Manchus. Thus, very early as a 
boy brought up in an atmosphere of national 
humiliation, I came to understand that 
Western technology and Western education 
would be essential if China were to regain 
her power and prestige. 
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MOTHER WAS BUDDHIST 


Although today I am a Christian, my 
mother was a deyout Buddhist. She was a 
strict vegetariam and never omitted dally 
worship, increasingly fervent as 
the years went by. Frequently she lectured 
me on the Buddhist Sutras, discoursing on 
such noble texts as “All beings seek happi- 
ness, 30 let your compassion extend itself 
to all” or “Let a man overcome anger by 
love, evil by good, greed by liberality and 
lies by truth.” 

“All that I pray for you,” she once said, 
“is that you should love your country, prac- 
tice the Buddhist virtues of benevolence, 
fortitude and meditation and preserve the 
good name of your ancestors, who were men 
of reputation.” 

Even while learning to love the mountain 
trails and fish-filled streams near our home, 
I was never allowed to shirk the burden 
of work. In fact, when I was a little boy, I 
was required by my parents and teachers to 
do many tasks such as sweeping and mop- 
ping the floor, cooking rice and preparing 
food In general, and even washing dishes. 
If I carelessly dropped a few grains of rice, 
or failed to fasten my clothing properly, I 
was severely taken to task. 

After the death of her husband, my mother 
was exposed to the most ruthless exploitation 
by neighboring ruffians and the local gentry. 

The efforts she made in fighting 
the intrigues of these family intruders cer- 
tainly endowed her child, brought up in 
such an environment, with an indomitable 
spirit to fight for justice. I felt throughout 
my childhood that mother and I were fight- 
Ing a helpless, lone war. We were alone in a 
desert; no available or possible assistance 
could we look forward to. But our determina- 
tion was never shaken, nor hope abandoned. 

Such an environment inevitably molded 
the shape of my personality. There is con- 
stantly a smoldering fire burning inside me, 
although I am reticent in giving vent 
to my emotions. Throughout my life, I have 
always been surrounded and sometimes over- 
powered by enemies; but I know how to en- 
dure. This is one of the peculiar character- 
istics of one who has learned to work, study, 
sacrifice and rely in the end on God's guid- 
ance. 

LEARNED TO STRUGGLE 


And yet, In the long view of what was 
ahead of me, a life of hardship was an almost 
ideal upbringing. In my youthful wander- 
ings, I often sat by limpid streams and 
watched schools of fish fighting their way up- 
stream like soldiers advancing against a 
hostile force. In the same way, I concluded, 
men have to fight against the odds of life, 
often repulsed but never despairing. Reli- 
gion was for me, even as a boy, a source of 
deep strength for the struggles of life. 

So it continued as I became a man—my 
high school years at Fenglu and Liangching, 
my military training at Paoting Academy, 
my first trip to Japan in 1907 and my first 
momentous meeting with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
who was to become my mentor and friend 
and father of the revolution to overthrow the 
decadent Manchu regime. I soon joined his 
secret Kuomintang movement, and began 
preparing myself consciously and unconsci- 
ously for my role in the long-simmering 
revolution. 

It was during the next two turbulent dec- 
ades—checkered with military campaigns 
against the Manchu warlords and Commu- 
nist conspirators alike—that I began to study 
Christianity, I was encouraged in this by a 
beautiful, American-educated young lady. 
Mayling Soong, who in 1927 became my 
bride and who in war and peace to this very 
day shares my morning and evening prayers 
and reading of the Bible. 

Since my baptism in Nanking in 1928 by 
the Rev. Kiang Chen Chun, my Christian 
faith has become such a heartening personal 
experience that not even the most urgent 
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state business is permitted to interrupt my 
prayer. periods: 


MEANING FOR LIFE 


Without faith we are constantly in danger 
of being overwhelmed by adversities. With 
falth we unite ourselves with the deep stream 
of the Eternal's purpose and meaning, and 
are thereby enabled to accomplish the im- 
possible. 

China's epic defiance of Japanese domina- 
tion between 1937 and 1945 is a striking in- 
stance of the efficacy of faith. When Japan 
hurled its military machine upon us in 1937, 
opinion in the outside world gave China lit- 
tle more than a few weeks of possible resist- 
ance. But the unshaken faith of my wife 
and my loyal co-workers galvanized China to 
achieve the unbelievable. The miracle of 
Chinese resistance was prolonged for eight 
years, four of them unaided and alone, and 
in the end, it was Japan that failed. 

Faith points out to us that the one irre- 
trievable attitude for men and for nations Is 
the attitude of passivity and fatalism. If we 
accept defeat we become frustrated. Then we 
are indeed lost, But if we refuse to accept 
defeat by pressing onward in the face of ex- 
ternal setbacks, then we develop an inner, 
integrated wholeness of character which Is 
Invincible. 

NO COMPROMISE WITH EVIL 


Thus, in the present awful struggle of my 
country, with the evil forces of communism, 
the Christian attitude is not—as some Chris- 
tians have mistakenly belleved—one of sub- 
mission and expedient compromise, One can- 
not compromise with evil and remain unsul- 
lied. In China today there are countless in- 
stances of unpublicized Christian martyr- 
dom at the hands of communism. From the 
blood of such martyrdom will spring the 
seeds of the reborn China which will arise in 
the future. 

Christian faith means that we must and 
can fight for our principles even at the risk 
of temporary defeat, and perhaps death. 
There can be no opportunistic bargaining, 
anytime, anywhere, between right and 
wrong. Only this indomitable determination 
of man to make the supreme sacrifice for the 
substance of its faith has kept Christian 
right alive in this world through tortuous 
nights of human history. And, because there 
are men and women ready to live and die 
for their convictions, the victories of commu- 
nism will prove transient and ineffectual. 

On March 29, 1911, seventy-two courageous 
young patriots staged an uprising in Canton 
by attacking the Manchu troops and pro- 
claiming Dr. Sun Yatsen’s Three Principles 
of the People as the basis of a democratic 
government. Although this first uprising 
failed and the 72 lads died a gallant death, 
thelr martyrdom watered the seeds of revo- 
lution which did succeed in October of that 
year. During the past half century, national 
independence, democratic freedom and so- 
elal and economic well-being of the Chinese 
people have become the universal common 
goals of mankind. 

ON WITH STRUGGLE 


The purpose of our national revolution is 
the implementation of the Three Principles 
of the People. First we overthrew the des- 
potic monarchy and established our republic 
of democracy. Next we won victory in our 
war of resistance against Japanese aggression 
in fulfillment of the principle of national- 
ism, Today, we are fighting communism to 
ensure the successful realization of the prin- 
ciple of the people's well-being and of our 
national cause of recovery and reconstruc- 
tion. 

Today we Chinese at home and abroad 
are a nation of more than 700 million people. 
In terms of armed forces alone we have more 
than 600,000 men on Taiwan. This figure, 
600,000, is nearly 10,000 times the total num- 
ber of the martyrs, namely 72, who by their 
utmost sincerity aroused the nation into 
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action to end despotic rule and found the 
Republic of China. This anti-Communist 
manpower is the reincarnation of the un- 
daunted spirit of these very martrys, and is 
the inheritor to their spirit of sacrifice for 

on the struggle for the salvation 
of our nation and people, 

Fellow Christians! The darkness and fetid- 
ness of the Communist regime on the main- 
land today warrant a bright, pure, renovated 
China for us tomorrow, 


Address By Hon. Basil L. Whitener, at the 
Watauga County Democratic Fundrais- 
ing Dinner, Boone, N.C., November 17, 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Bası L. WHITENER, addressed the Wa- 
tauga County, N. C., Democrats, on Fri- 
day, November 17. During the course of 
his speech, he set forth the great contri- 
butions that Democratic Presidents have 
made to the security and to the economic 
well-being of the United States and the 
free world. 

He also drew an interesting parallel 
between the administrations of Presi- 
dents Harry S. Truman and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. I believe my colleagues will find 
his address to be most interesting, and 
T include it in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Apprrss By Hon. Basti L. WHITENER, FUND- 
RAISING DINNER, BOONE, N. C., NOVEMBER 17, 
1967 
I am delighted to be with the Democrats 

of Watauga County this evening. It is high 
honor and a great privilege to have the op- 
portunity to talk with you for a few minutes 
concerning the traditions, the accomplish- 
ments, and the future of our great Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It is always a pleasure for me to be with 
people who share my pride in the great 
record of our Party and who have worked 
down through the years to retain Demo- 
cratic leadership in the domestic and inter- 
national affairs of our nation. 

The Democrats of Watauga County have 
an outstanding record of service to their 
party and to their country. I am grateful for 
the honor of being in Watauga County to- 
night, and I am looking forward to working 
with you for a Democratic victory next 
November. 

We meet tonight at a very crucial period 
in the history of our nation, We are living in 
a period of great industrial and technological 
progress, a period of prosperity, and in a time 
of acute consciousness of individual rights. 
We are also in a time of war and in a period 
during which there is much agitation, disa- 
greement, and turmoil in the land. 

Our great party is in charge of the affairs 
of the nation. We must, therefore, shoulder 
the responsibilities and the burdens which 
this leadership places upon us. 

There are many in our land who never 
overlook the opportunity of calling the Dem- 
ocratic Party a war party, a party of spenders, 
and a party of social planners. These people 
apparently are ignorant of the history of 
their country. 
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A close examination of the record of 
Democratic leadership in this nation reveals 
that the security of our people has never 
been more secure than under Democratic 
leadership. Social and economic progress of 
every American has never been greater than 
when our party was in power. 

Are we a “war party”? Let us examine 
the record. In his day our own great Andrew 
Jackson, a Democratic president, was ma- 
ligned and criticized on every hand by de- 
tractors who resented his dedication to true 
democracy. 

They called him a warmonger“, a fron- 
tier soldier”. Had the word been in vogue 
then, he probably would have been called a 
socialist. But what did this Democratic 
soldier-president give to his nation? 

For one thing, he had defeated the British 
at the Battle of New Orleans and brought 
victory to his country in the War of 1812. 
Through war he had suppressed Indian up- 
risings in Tennessee, Alabama, and Florida. 

And when he was elected to the presidency 
by a grateful nation he returned the govern- 
ment to the people. Today his detractors’ 
names are, for the most part, lost in the dim 
mists of history, The name of Andrew Jack- 
son will live forever. 

And then there was James K, Polk, another 
great Democratic president of Tar Heel birth. 
He came to the presidency at the time when 
the economic interests and the lives of our 
settlers in Texas and the far West were 
threatened by Mexico. 

His enemies raised the cry of “warmonger” 
and “renegade,” He held firmly to his princi- 
ples in spite of criticism. Because of his 
leadership in fighting the 1845 war with 
Mexico, Texas was made secure for the 
United States, and other vast areas of the 
Southwest were opened to American settle- 
ment. No one today would repudiate the 
record of Democratic James K. Polk. 

We are all familiar with the inspiring story 
of Woodrow Wilson. That scholarly Demo- 
crat, educated in North Carolina, was called 
to lead his nation against the first threat to 
the world of German imperialism. Wilson was 
a man of peace, and he held out the olive 
branch to the Germans until to have avoided 


-war would have meant surrender of our 


principles and dishonor to our Flag, 

He was bitterly assailed by those who had 
no faith in the common cause of humanity 
to which the Democratic Party under Wood- 
row Wilson was dedicated. Under Wilson’s 
leadership, however, American courage and 
economic might brought victory to the Al- 
lied cause in World War I. Today all parties 
and all segments of our people look upon 
Wilson as one of the world’s great statesmen. 

Now we come to another Democratic presi- 
dent whose memory and accomplishments 
are very personal to many of us tonight. 
Many in this room were called upon to wear 
the uniform in the second great World War— 
a war of military, economic, political, and 
social dimensions of undreamed propor- 
tions. 

A much-maligned president, whose enemies 
called him a “warmonger,” a “socialist,” and 
nearly every other defamatory name, led us 
to victory in World War I. 

Had it not been for the leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the free world might 
this day be under the tyrant's foot. 

The name of Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
live forever for his accomplishments in peace 
and in war, Not only did he lead his nation 
from the goom of a great economic depres- 
sion inherited from his Republican prede- 
cessors; he gave his people the courage, 
vision, and determination to crush the Nazi 
dictatorship. 

It fell to Harry S. Truman, another great 
Democrat, to firmly resist communism in 
Korea. And here we find a most interesting 
parallel in the history of our nation. Harry 
8. Truman was constantly criticized and ma- 
ligned by many of his fellow Americans. 
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There were those who said then about 
Harry S. Truman what many out the 
land today are saying about Lyndon B. 
Johnson, The highly reputable “U. S. News 
& World Report” had this to say about Mr. 
Truman on December 7, 1957: “Now eleven 
months before election Mr. Truman holds 
the approval of only twenty-nine per cent of 
the voters for the way he is doing his job... 
As it now stands, however, less than a third 
of the nation has approved of Mr. Truman's 
actions for more than a year and as much 
as three-fifths have registered active dis- 
approval.“ 

On January 4, 1952, U. S. News & World 
Report” said that: President Harry 8. Tru- 
man is the unhappy warrior of 1952, What- 
ever way Mr. Truman turns he faces nothing 
but troubles. He begins the New Year dis- 
couraged and distressed.” 

“The New Republic” magazine said on 
February 4. 1952: Harry Truman is a spent 
force politically . , Those who live by his 
patronage may issue press releases in his 
praise, but they and those they are supposed 
to represent know that he cannot win back 
the support he once enjoyed.” 

And in May, 1952, “Harper's” magazine 
said of President Truman: ‘Whether Truman 
has been a great president, a merely passable 
one, or a national catastrophe, he has been 
in his seven years in a high office a bigger 
man than he was before the lightning struck 
and a bigger man than nature seems to have 
intended him to be.” 

In rereading these articles and statements 
made 15 years ago one cannot resist compar- 
ing what was said then with what is being 
written and said about the present occupant 
of the White House, The fact of the matter 
is that a vocal minority had convinced them- 
selves that Harry S Truman had no place in 
American history. 

The American people, however, expressed 
their confidence in his leadership and vindi- 
cated his administration. How many times 
have we heard in recent years the grudging 
admission from Truman’s former critics that 
he was a great president after all? 

My friends, history may very well be re- 
peating itself today. Lyndon B. Johnson Is 
carrying on the Democratic leadership of his 
country. He is the commander-in-chief of 
all the military, economic, and human re- 
sources of a great nation engaged in a war 
to halt the further spread of communism in 
Southeast Asia. 

It is not a war of his ch It was not 
a war of his predecessor's selection, If we ex- 
amine history, we will find that our commit- 
ment in Viet Nam was made during the 
administration of Dwight D. Eisenhower, It 
is to General Eisenhower's credit that he has 
never repudiated his belief that our presence 
in Viet Nam Is justified and that our position 
is right. The detractors of the President 
should give thought to this matter. 

I firmly believe, when the time comes for 
for the American people in 1968 to pass judg- 
ment upon the leadership of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, that the story of Harry 
S. Truman will be repeated. The American 
people have an uncanny ability to see 
through the distortions, the misrepresenta- 
tions, and the promises of a party whose 
leadership they have repudiated. 

I mentioned earlier that we were living 
in a time of dissension and tumult. This is 
not something that is pecullar to the United 
States. The world is undergoing great 

in every conceivable field of human 
endeavor, Every nation, including the com- 
munist countries, is experiencing change and 
difficult problems of adjustment to the new 
economic, religious, social, and political 
forces at work throughout the world. 

These great changes will continue to go- 
on regardless of the political party in power 
within our country, We Democrats can take 
pride in the fact, however, that by reason 
of experience, ddication, and outlook our 


\ 
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party is more capable of giving the type 
leadership the changing world conditions 
demand. 

In spite of war and the great financial de- 
mands that our national security places 
upon the nation, the Democratic Party has 
been able to create an outstanding record 
of social and economic. progress for the 
American people. It is a record untqualed 
in the history of the nation, 

In the past few years the American people 
under Democratic leadership have been 
given legislation to construct more and 
better housing, to provide for new public 

+ works and economic development, to 
broaden the participation of the American 
farmer in the economic growth of the coun- 
try, to guarantee voting and other civil 
rights for our citizens, to combat poverty 
on many broad economic fronts, to improve 
the health of our people through the estab- 
lishment of regional medical centers, and 
programs to train additional nurses, medical 
technicians, and physicians. 

We could stop here, and it would be an 
impressive record of economic and social ac- 
complishment. But let us go on. The Demo- 
cratic Party in the last few years has given 
us legislation strengthening education in 
the country at all levels, legislation to con- 
trol alr and water pollution, laws to remove 
discrimination in immigration, laws to place 
stricter control on the possession, distribu- 
tion and disposal of drugs. 

In addition, the lot of our elderly people 
has been vastly improved by the medical 
care program; and pending in the Congress 
at the moment is a bill to increase Social 
Security benefits for our people. 

Just this year alone, we have enacted leg- 
islation to give our fighting men more pay, 
to extend to them the rights, privileges, and 
benefits of our veterans’ laws. We have also 
passed legislation this year to remove some 
of the inequities of the Selective Service 
System. 

I could continue to call the roll of legis- 
lative achievements under Democratic lead- 
ership. In nearly every field of human en- 
deavor the nation has forged ahead under the 
direction of our great party. 

As a result, we have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in the history of any nation in 
the world. Our Gross National Product far 
exceeds that of any other country. New busi- 
nesses are being incorporated throughout 
the country at the rate of approximately 
200,000 each year. Commion stock prices, in- 
vestment earnings, and corporate profits have 
grown more than 80% during the past sev- 
eral years. Personal income since 1961 has in- 
creased from $120 billion to over $530 billion. 

Our party has consistently supported the 
exploration of space. The support given to 
our space program by President Kennedy has 
been continued and expanded under Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Our party is making an impressive record 
in behalf of the American people, As we 
move along on the high road to a better life, 
we must not overlook, however, the heavy 
responsibilities and obligations which have 
been placed upon our generation of Ameri- 
cans. 

We should always realize that our party 18 
the one political organization in the nation 
in which every American can participate. We 
are the party of all classes of society and of 
every political philosophy; the party that 
represents every section of the nation. We 
are the party of the liberals, the party of the 
conservatives, the party of the independents, 
We are the one political organization where- 
in every American who believes in funda- 
mental democracy, social progress, and our 
great heritage of freedom can find a home, 

The Democrats of North Carolina and 
Watauga County have supported the great 
traditions of our party through the years. As 
a result, we have a marvelous record of 
service to the people of our state. The Demo- 
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cratic Party has given North Carolina good 
government, magnificent schools, splendid 
roads, fine state-supported hospitals, and 
countless other benefits which have been s 
blessiug to our people. 

The Democratic Party has stood firm in the 
face of communist efforts to enslave the 
world and has consistently advocated social 
and economic progress for the American peo- 
ple. Under the leadership of our party we 
have extended a helping hand to nations be- 
set by famine, hunger, and disease, 

The American people are aware of our great 
record, In time of war and economic distress 
they have entrusted the leadership of the 
country to our party. We have little for which 
to apologize but much for which to be proud. 

We admit we have made some mistakes. 
It is a recognized fact that any man, any 
political party, or any business organization 
which has the hope of accomplishing any- 
thing must run the risk of making some 
mistakes. 

In the final analysis, however, the Amer- 
ican people will examine the issues and the 
records of the the two major political par- 
ties in this country. I. for one, feel confi- 
dent that next year they will again call upon 
the Democratic Party to lead the nation. 

I want to say it has been a rich and re- 
warding experience to be with you this 
evening. You have a strong and dedicated 
Democratic Party in Watauga County. I 
eagerly look forward to working with you 
for the election of Democrats to township, 
county, state, and national offices. 

You have a great Democratic team, and 
I feel confident that the people of this area 
of the state will give Democratic candidates 
their strong support next November. Best 
wishes for every possible success? 


Veterans Day, in 1867 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
November 12, 1967, of Our Sunday Vis- 
itor, a national Catholic weekly, printed 
at Huntington, Ind., there appeared an 
excellent story by Patrick R. Moran. Pat 
Moran is the editor of Indiana Combat 
Veteran, the official publication of the 
Department of Indiana, Veterans of For- 
eign. Wars of the United States. His ex- 
cellent article pertains to Veterans Day. 
I feel that it will be of interest to all 
Members of Congress and, therefore, in- 
clude it in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARTICLE BY Parniex R. Moran 

Veterans Day, 1967, like its predecessor, is 
received with mixed emotions by American 
citizens, but to the ex-servicemen—Rough 
Riders" of the Spanish American War, 
“Doughboys” of World War I, “GI's” of World 
War II and Korea, and the present “Grunts” 
of Vietnam—this is their Day. 

Following in the wake and wallow of nu- 
merous anti-American exhibitions or anti- 
war demonstrations, and preceded by a 
lengthy summer of civil unrest and racial 
violence—Veterans Day is a soo re- 
minder to all citizens to lift their hearts 
and hands in prayer, to take courage, be 
militant and above all maintain a true alle- 
giance to the United States of America. 

LIVING SHIELD 

The nationwide display of Red, White and 

Blue on parade, enacted by 25.7 million ex- 
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servicemen and servicewomen on November 
11, Is a panoramic spectacular of loyal Amer- 
icans—those veterans, so proud of their flag- 


waving and super-patriot heritage. Compare 


those, if you will to the draft dodger, de- 
fector, flag burner, and the anti-Vietnam war 
agitator—those sorry spectacles of human- 
ity—a fluffy marshmallow-hardened crops of 
posey panderders who flaunt the laws and 
pervert justice by their claims to freedom 
and its guarantees. By what right does this 
segment of society assume such guarantees? 
They certainly don't deserve it. Did they earn 
the right of freedom? 

The veteran does not consider freedom an 
outright gift. It was earned through devotion 
to country and service on foreign battle- 
fields. The veteran would be the first to 
remind society that more than a half a mll- 
lion Americans died in pursuit of liberty and 
freedoms, Also, more than 25 million seryice- 
men fought as a “living shield” in wars be- 
tween the U.S. and her enemies, This was 
the veterans’ price for freedom! 


PROCLAMATION 


In a Veterans Day proclamation to the 
nation, President Johnson wrote: “We can 
never repay in full the debts we owe to the 
veterans of this Nation's wars. Yet we can 
show our apprecfation of their service and 
sacrifice. ...” One such token of apprecia- 
tion was the establishment of the Veterans 
Administration as a federal agency. Ex-GI's 
also are aware of the treasured value of the 
GI Bill of Rights. 

The VA administers laws and provides 
benefits for honorably discharged members of 
the Armed Forces and their dependents, as 
well as beneficiaries of deceased veterans. 
Major benefits are: death and disability com- 
pensation, pensions, dependency compensa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, education and 
on-the-job training, insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, domiciliary care, and GI loans. Addi- 
tional or increment benefits are provided for 
veterans of World War I and Spanish Ameri- 
can War survivors. In 1966, the VA also as- 
sisted 70,000 members of the Armed Forces 
in Vietnam. 

The veterans’ clan-is one of camaraderie, 
often they're called “brothers of the battle- 
field.” To perpetuate this legacy, numerous 
associations and organizations were char- 
tered by U.S. Congress to assist the ex-serv- 
icemen. Generally these organizations are 
fraternal, patriotic, historical, charitable and 
educational associations, open only to those 
who have served their Country's wars. 

SEVERAL GROUPS 


The Jewish War Veterans (JWV's) is the 
oldest chartered group of yeterans organiza- 
tions, dating back to 1896. Following in 
chronological] order is the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars (VFW). This second largest group, with 
a membership of one and a half million, was 
fonnded in 1899, following an amalgamation 
of several Spanish American War veterans 
units. The VFW is often referred as “the 
foreign service man.” 

Doughboys of World War I banded to- 
gether to form the American Legion in 1919. 
This is the largest veterans organization with 
a membership of three million. Two years 
later, an association comprising of those 
wounded in action, gave rise to the Disabled 
American Veterans (DAV's). In 1935 an- 
other spiritual element, induced by the fame 
of New York’s Chaplain Duffy and the Fight- 
ing 69th Regiment, formulated the group 
known as Catholic War Veterans (CWV’'s)- 
Their ranks number 107,000. 

American Veterans Committee (AVC), the 
smallest of the organizations, was chartered 
in 1943. Another World War Il-originated 
group is the American Veterans (AmVets), 
who also opened their membership to vet- 
erans of the Korean conflict. The latest vet- 
erans group is the Veterans of World War L 
reorganized in 1949. 

There is no conflicting interest or objec- 
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tive among the organizations. Their com- 
patibility is evidenced by the fact that a 
veteran will simultaneously belong to a num- 
ber of organizations. Primarily their programs 
and services are those dedicated to God. 
Home and Country.” Too, spiritual signifi- 
cance is found in their rituals and embla- 
zoned on their insignia. The Cross of Malta 
is the VFW emblem, while the Celtic Cross 
is featured by the Catholic War Veterans. 

The veteran's devotion to his country is 
first and foremost. A definition of American- 
ism, was drafted by executives of the five 
major veterans organizations on February 18, 
1927. All veterans learn that “Americanism 
is an unfailing love of country; loyalty to its 
institutions and ideals; eagerness to defend 
it against all enemies; undivided allegiance 
to the Flag; and a desire to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for our ourselves and pos- 
terity."" 

TEMPERAMENT OF EAGLE 

On Veterans Day we pose this rebuttal to 
the anti-war elements in our nation 
Veterans are not warmongers. They are nel- 
ther hawks, ready to swoop, pillage and de- 
stroy, nor doves, those cooing birds of a 
feather who seek to crucify as they pacify. 

The veterans’ temperament is that of the 
American Eagle as shown on the Great Seal 
of the United States, wings expanded ready 
for flight, its talons clenching the olive 
branch on the right and on the other talons 
grasping a sheaf of arrows. 

The veterans fought and will continue to 
fight when needed, as well as seek peace and 
freedoms when presented to him—not for- 
getting that both were essential in the his- 
tory of the world. 


Postal Life: A New Publication foi Career 
Postal Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
Hke to bring the attention of the Mem- 
bers to the fine job the Post Office De- 
partment has been doing with its new 
publication for career postal employees. 

Postal Life, as the new magazine is 
called, is earning an appreciative follow- 
ing among the 610,000 dedicated workers 
who are responsible for the movement 
of more than 200 million pieces of mail 
per day. 

In an army of employees as large as 
that in a postal system as widespread as 
ours, it is vitally important that there be 
& communications system capable of 
reaching all postal employees, regardless 
of job or level. 

A magazine like Postal Life serves to 
counteract the sense of vastness and im- 
personal relations which can be over- 
whelming in an operation the size of the 
postal service. Employees need a feeling 
of direction and identity, and Postal Life 
represents a much-needed personal 
touch. 

It brings the employee firsthand in- 
formation on happenings and policies 
that affect his career and the mail serv- 
ice of the United States. It acts as a 
necessary liaison between Washington 
and postal employees throughout the 
Nation. 

The best evidence of Postal Life’s suc- 
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cess is the mail the magazine has been 
receiving. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission granted, 
I insert at this point in the Recorp a let- 
ter to the Postmaster General from Mrs. 
Mary J. Blanchard, of South Bend, Ind., 
who is a postal employee from my home 
district, commenting on Postal Life: 

SovutH BEND, IND. 
Mr. LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I very much appreciated and enjoyed the 
new magazine, Postal Life, 

It seems to me to be a step in the right di- 
rection which will inform the employees that 
something is belng done to put the service 
in step with the rapid increase of the volume 
of mail. 

It was most interesting to me to learn that 
schools will be conducted to properly train 
people using the new equipment, for I feel 
that in this particular feld, probably due to 
the lack of funds, that many areas have been 
sadiy lacking in sufficient training. In par- 
ticular, the window clerks are put on the 
windows with the minimum of training and 
that, to me, seems one area of great import- 
ance, for they are the “Face and voice" of the 
postal service. There are few individuals who 
ever have contact with any postal clerk other 
than the mailman or the window clerk. 

Your magazine was refreshing, for it re- 
vealed insights into the Postal system with- 
out having to mull through pages of gripes 
about wages, hours and so forth. These are 
things which people knew when they ac- 
cepted the postal appointment but because 
(as a whole) they were not qualified for any 
specific skill, they were glad to accept and be 
trained at government expense. The other 
publications consist primarily of this. 

Thank you again for the magazine. I shall 
look forward to receiving the next issue. 

Mrs. Mary J. BLANCHARD. 


A New Political Ball Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, at exactly 
11 a.m. last Friday, President Johnson 
stepped before the television cameras at 
his press conference and completely re- 
wrote the rules for next year’s presiden- 
tial election. 

From now on, the Republicans are go- 
ing to have to run against more than a 
man with the greatest legislative record 
in history. They are going to have to run 
against more than a man who had the 
courage to stop Communist aggression in 
its tracks. 

Now they are going to have to run 
against a superbly effective television 
campaigner as well. And I must say, I do 
not envy them. 

The Republicans have their actors, 
their industrialists, and their self-styled 
elder statesmen. They even have Harold 
Stassen—for whatever that may mean. 

But we Democrats have the ultimate 
weapon—Lyndon Johnson. 

And after last Friday's press confer- 
ence, no one can doubt that he is the 
most effective thing we have going for us. 

I think the polls are going to be telling 
us that very soon, too. 
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Robert Strange McNamara: An 
Indictment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the idea 
that while fighting wars we can disarm 
is as hazy as the concept that we can end 
wars without a victory. 

Because our colleagues should know 
the record, or lack of a pro-American 
record, of Mr. Robert Strange McNa- 
mara, I insert the publication Liberty 
Lowdown at this point in the RECORD. 

How can we Americans tolerate such a 
quiz kid scorecard—100 percent against 
the Unted States and our fighting boys? 


His actions against our people are 
criminal. Should he not be indicted and 
tried as a derelict or incompetent? 
ROBERT STRANGE MCNAMARA: AN INDICTMENT 

Robert Strange McNamara, Lyndon John- 
son's “Secretary of Disarmament", is, more 
than any other individual, responsible for 
the present condition of America’s defense 
establishment. An examination of his strange 
record indicts him for intentionally disarm- 
ing America at a time when the strongest 
possible defense is essential to our survival. 
Any one of the counts in this indictment 
would be cuficient to warrant MeNamara's 
dismissal. The record taken as a whole shows 
beyond any doubt that, if America is to sur- 
vive, McNamara must be fired now! 

1. Skybolt. In early 1963, Secretary McNa- 
mara ordered cancellation of the Skybolt air- 
to-ground missile, which would enable our 
bombers to strike enemy targets without 
flying over enemy soil, or within range of 
enemy antl-aircraft weapons, 

2. Dyna-soar Orbital Spacecrajt; This val- 
uable weapon, designed at a cost of $400 
million to carry nuclear weapons into orbit 
and glide back to earth under its pilot's con- 
trol to land on airfields, was cancelled by 
McNamara ten days after Lyndon Johnson 
became President, 

3. Pluto Supersonic Missile; Described by 
space experts Phyllis Schlafly and Adm. Ches- 
ter Ward as the “most powerful single weap- 
on yet conceived,” it was designed to fly 
around the world ten times at 2000 miles per 
hour, at an altitude low enough to avoid 
anti-aircraft and anti-ballistic missile de- 
fenses. Development cancelled by Robert 
Strange McNamara! 

4. Atlas Missile: These missiles, capable of 
carrying powerful nuclear warheads, are be- 
ing scrapped by McNamara, Their supposed 
replacement, the Minuteman Missile, can 
carry warheads only one sixth as powerful 
as the Atlas. 

5. Minuteman Mobile Missile Bases; Me- 
Namara cancelled the plan to have Minute- 
man intercontinental missiles mounted on 
mobile launching sites so as to be safe from 
enemy attack. The only Minuteman we have 
at present are exposed to attack by more 
powerful Soviet missiles. 

6. COIN-LARA Aircraft; McNamara inex- 
cusably delayed production of this airplane, 
designed for close support of ground troops 
in spite of repeated requests from military 
leaders, starting as far back as 1962. Lack of 
any airplane designed for this purpose has 
caused needless loss of life among American 
troops in Vietnam. 

7. B-70 Bomber: Developed after ten years 
of work at a cost of $1.5 billion, this bomber 
would have been three times faster than the 
B-52. It was cancelled by McNamara! 
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8. Presently Existing Bombers: Mcanwhile, 
production has been stopped on the B-58, B- 
52. and B-47 bombers. No new bombers are 
under development or construction. 

9. Grounding of SAC; Robert Strange 
McNamara has ended the Strategic Air Com- 
mand's airborne alert, which has kept 10 to 
30 percent of our nuclear bombing force in 
the air on a 24-hour basis. He did this in the 
face of a unanimous Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommendation that the airborne alert be 
continued. 

10. Phasing Out SAC: Not satisfied with 
reducing SAC's effectiveness, McNamara plans 
to phase it out entirely by 1972. Rep. Craig 
Hosmer (R-Cal.) points out that this 
McNamara cutback of strategic bombers “will 
reduce the country's strategic nuclear power 
to the point where it may not be enough to 
deter the Soviet Union from attacking.” 

11. TFX-F-111: To replace the multitude 
of planes he is scrapping, McNamara proposes 
the F-111, supposedly an all-purpose fighter 
and bomber. Actually, the F-111 is merely 
another name for the notorious TFX, other- 
wise known as MeNamara's Flying Edsel. The 
plane has turned out to be virtually useless, 
as it is too heavy to be used on aircraft car- 
riers, and its speed and range are less than 
those for presently existing aircraft. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay points out that it is “too 
small and too slow for the job.” 

12. Anti-Ballistic Missile: In spite of the 
fact that the Soviet Union has apparently de- 
veloped an effective anti-missile defense, 
Robert Strange McNamara refuses to permit 
development of an American ABM, which 
could save 70 million American lives in the 
event of a Soviet nuclear attack. While re- 
fusing to develop the advanced Nike-X sys- 
tem, McNamara now proposes to waste $5 
billion on a ‘limited’ ABM system which even 
he admits would be useless in the face of 
Soviet attack. 

13. Chemical and Bacteriological Weapons 
Systems: In the words of Adm. Cecil Coggins, 
former Chief of Atomic, Bacteriological and 
Chemical Warfare for the Navy, McNamara 
has “neglected to develop an offensive capa- 
bility in chemical war“ and has “no defense 
worthy of the name . . In biological war- 
fare . . we have neither an offensive nor a 
defensive capability.” 

14. Nuclear Powered Fleet: In spite of re- 
peated demands from Congress, and from 
naval experts such as Adm. Hyman Rickover, 
McNamara has blocked the construction of 
vitally needed nuclear-powered submarines 
and aircraft carriers. As a result, vessels pres- 
ently being constructed, such as the USS 
John F. Kennedy, are obsolete before putting 
in a day’s service. 

15. Scuttling of the Savannah: Secretary 
McNamara is desperately attempting to de- 
activate the nuclear-powered freighter Sa- 
vannah, built at the cost of $100 million, even 
though the cost of operating it is less than 
that of majntaining it in mothballs, and it is 
badly needed to transport supplies to Viet- 
nam. 

16. Typhon: Robert Strange McNamara was 
responsible for development of the Typhon 
weapons system, which turned out to be so 
large that it could not be Installed in any of 
the ships for which it was intended, Accord- 
ing to Rep. Robert Sikes (D-Fla.) this 
McNamara failure means that “the Navy 
still does not have a first-class air defense 
system with which to cope with modern 
aircraft.” 

17. Withdrawal of Missile Bases: As part of 
a deal with Khrushchev, McNamara dis- 
mantled American missile bases in Turkey, 
on the border of the Soviet Union, thus need- 
lessly giving up the vital time advantage 
which these bases afforded us. 

18. Closing of Shipyards: In 1962, Secretary 
McNamara told a House committee that ships 
had become largely unnecessary for defense 
transport purposes and stated that future 
Wars would be supplied by air. Today it is 
estimated that 98 percent of materiel bound 
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for Vietnam goes by ship and cargoes bound 
for Vietnam are piling up in American ports, 
but MeNamara's solution Is to close more 
shipyards and further weaken the American 
Merchant Marine. 

19. Reserve Forces Reorganization: Secre- 
tary McNamara has kept our Reserve and 
National Guard forces in a state of confusion 
for the past several years. His refusal to coop- 
erate with Congress in building up the 
reserve forces has kept these forces drastically 
short of equipment, low on morale and 
unready for combat, 

20. Regular Army Reserve Strength: Secre- 
tary McNamara has let Regular Army strate- 
gic reserve strength in the continental U.S. 
deteriorate to the lowest level since the early 
days of the Korean War. So large a portion of 
the Army is either in Vietnam, or engaged in 
training replacements for Vietnam, that only 
one full division remains in the U.S. ready 
to meet emergencies which may develop else- 
where in the world. 

21. Vietnam: Weapon and Ammunition 
Shortages: The Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee has found that some weapons and 
equipment for Vietnam are in dangerously 
short supply, particularly mortars, trucks, 
troop carriers, aircraft warning systems, 
bomber guidance systems, and helicopters. 
Much ammunition being sent to Vietnam is 
defective. According to Hanson Baldwin, 
military analyst of the New York Times, this 
situation is due to McNamara's reduction of 
defense stocks, and his failure to provide 
adequate funds, 

22. Vietnam: Pilot Shortage: American 
forces in Vietnam are suffering a severe 
shortage of both helicopter and aircraft 
pilots. Sen. John Stennis (D-Miss.) points 
out that the blame for this falls on Robert 
Strange McNamara’s failure to authorize 
pilot training levels requested by the armed 
Services, and his refusal to call up fully 
qualified reserve pilots. 

23. Unparalleled Waste: Behind his care- 
fully developed image of economlzing.“ Mc- 
Namara is the most wasteful Defense Secre- 
tary in American history. Rep. Porter Hardy 
(D-Va,) has shown how McNamara claims 
“savings” even when he pays more than he 
has to. A typical example of McNamara econ- 
omy is the purchase from a German firm, at 
$21.00 each, of bombs sold by the Defense 
Department to the same firm for $1.70 two 
years ago. 

24. Public Commitment to Unilateral Dis- 
armament: Secretary McNamara has been de- 
scribed by liberal columnist James Reston as 
“more interested in disarmament than any 
other Secretary of Defense in the world to- 
day.“ The official Defense Department Digest 
of February 1, 1965 quotes McNamara as say- 
ing: “I think it would be a tremendous op- 
portunity for us economically and socially to 
eliminate defense entirely. It would be a 
social good.“ 

25. Support of Nuclear Test Ran Treaty: 
In actively supporting this treaty, Mc- 
Namara intentionally deceived Congress by 
hiding the results of high altitude nuclear 
tests which revealed unexpected threats to 
our national security in the form of Electro- 
magnetic Pulse” effects. 

26. Paul Nitze: McNamara harbors as his 
Deputy Defense Secretary Paul Nitze, who 
is on record as stating, among other similar 
things, that the U.S. should suspend nu- 
clear tests, unilaterally if necessary,” and 
that “U.S. nuclear superiority over the 
Soviets was not an advantage to the U.S.” 

27. Punishment of Top Officers Who Tell 
the Truth: Many of our most valuable mili- 
tary and naval officers have been lost to the 
service of their country because they dared 
to differ with Robert Strange McNamara. 
Adm. George W. Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, got the axe because he told the 
truth about the TFX to a Senate subcom- 
mittee. Alr Force Chief of Staff Gen. Curtis 
LeMay and NATO Commander General 
Lauris Norstad were also victims of Mc- 
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Namara’s demand that his disastrous policies 
be blindly supported. 

28. Censorship of Patriotism in Officers’ 
Speeches: The American people lost the 
services of Gen. Edwin Walker because he 
dared to inform the troops under his com- 
mand about the nature of the Communist 
menace. Other officers. have had such seem- 
ingly innocuous phrases such as Soviet 
military aggression” and “victory by the free 
world” censored out of their speeches. 

DOCUMENT TELLS “WHY” AND “HOW” 


The strange record of Robert Strange Mc- 
Namara is thus exposed. A report prepared 
for the House Committee on Armed Services 
states that his policies are responsible for 
the United States dropping from a strategic 
superiority of ten to one over the Soviet 
Union in 1961 to a projected inferiority of 
ten to one in 1971. An examination of his 
policies and his record reveals an amazing 
explanation! 


I Hope 
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HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, the northern 
Virginia mother of a son who is fighting 
in Vietnam took a letter to an Arlington 
printing firm to have it reproduced. 

It was a rough draft, written in long 
hand, and she asked that it be rewritten 
and printed so that she could mail a 
thousand or so copies to acquaintances 
at her own expense. 2 

The patriotic idea presented by this 
devoted mother and proud American 18 
one worthy of the attention of all Ameri- 
cans, and I commend this method of 
making their voices heard to all who read 
this RECORD: 

I Hore 

"I hope to find my country in the right, 
however, I will stand by her right or wrong.” 
Thus spoke John Jordan Crittenden about 
the Mexican War. 

Isn't it about time for some nationwide 
effort to emphatically illustrate to the world 
and our fighting men that the vast majority 
of Americans are proud of our country and 
are strongly supporting our armed services. 
Especially those fighting in Viet Nam 
Not just a weekend demonstration, but one 
that will show support and faith in our coun- 
try for the duration of this tragic war in 
which we are involved. 

We suggest that a silent, but vibrant 
method of accomplishing this could be done 
if every proud American citizen would sig- 
nify his or her support of our fathers, hus- 
bands, and sons in Viet Nam, on other for- 
eign shores as well as here at home, by flying 
a small American flag from the radio an- 
tenna on their automobiles. This to be done 
every day until peace prevails and our men 
are home. 

Indeed, it would be a heart warming ex- 
perience if in every town, city and on every 
highway throughout this great country, we 
could see millions of flags so quietly, but so 
strongly imparting this inspiring message of 
support, faith and hope. 

This unique concept is from the heart of 
a patriotic American citizen who is confident 
there are millions of people who feel the 


same way and desire to make their voice 
heard. 
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Will you help to make this method of 
“speaking up” a reality with simultaneous 
impact from coast to coast? A true, red 
blooded citizen who is proud to be an Amer- 
ican does not have to be urged to participate. 
He need only be informed of this concept to 
gain his support as well as help in passing 
these ideas on to others. 

May we suggest that— 

Individuals.—Join us today and show this 
message to your friends and associates. 

Public Oficials—Join us today and voice 
your support at every opportunity. 

Veterans, Civic, Fraternal and Social Clubs 
and Organizations——Join us today and mail 
this message to your membership or read it 
at your next meeting. 

Radio & Television Networks & Stations. 
Join us today and broadcast this message 
from coast to coast as a public service news 
item. Give progress reports of national par- 
ticipation. 

Newspaper and Magazine Publishers —Join 
us today and publish this message as front 
page news. Give progress reports of national 
participation. 

Those who wish to do so may make re- 
Prints of this message for distribution as 

they desire. 

We can think of no better way of saying 
“thank you“ to our armed forces than by 
starting this silent message on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

May the rustle of countless flags whisper 
our message so loud that it will echo around 
the world. 


Small New Jersey Company Finds Good 
f Export Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, this past 
summer the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce organized a commercial trade fair 
in Frankfurt, Germany, so that Ameri- 
can manufacturers could display their 
products before potential buyers in 
Europe. The show featured measuring, 
recording, and control instrumentation 
used in the chemical industry. One of the 
participating firms was the Kane Air 
Scale Co. of Glassboro, N.J., a small com- 
pany which has exported its products, 
but. which was new to this particular 
market. The New Jersey firm had two 
purposes in mind when it entered the 
trade fair. First, it wanted to expose its 
Products to prospective purchasers from 
the Common Market countries and mem- 
ber-nations of the European Free Trade 
Association. Second, the firm wanted to 
establish licensees or agents for its prod- 
ucts in European countries. Mr. Donald 
E. Stein, vice president of Kane Air 
Scale Co., said, at the conclusion of the 
show, that both of these objectives had 
been met. Furthermore, he estimated 
that in the 12 months following the show 
his company would make sales of about 
$200,000 as a direct result of the Frank- 
fut exhibition. This is the kind of Gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation that bene- 
fits both the public interest and the 
private interest, and I congratulate Kane 
Air Scale Co. for its fine showing. 
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Gradepoint God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article certainly makes sense 
to me, as I am sure it will to other Mem- 
bers of Congress and the country in gen- 
eral. 

We hear so much about education, and 
I am convinced, through some personal 
experience and through observation, 
that our educational system seems to de- 
pend too much upon the grade rather 
than on learning. I commend the fol- 
lowing article to all those interested: 

GRADEPOINT GOD 
(By Bob Spann) 

“To Him I will bow and pray.” 

This sign hangs above the desk of a pros- 
pective engineer trying to learn his craft at 
North Carolina State. It is hung with as 
much reverence as a sacred picture might be 
displayed on a church wall. 

Each morning and afternoon the student 
looks at it and gives it a reverent nod, for 
the magic number, the grade is truly his 
god. He must constantly try to achieve its 
image, He must constantly conform to the 
standards the gradepoint god sets for him. 
He must constantly try to please the demi- 
gods of books, quizzes, assorted facts, test 
tubes and other heavenly apparatus that will 
give him the grace to achieve the image of 
this great god. 

Why does a supposedly intelligent young 
man do such a thing? Certainly an 18 to 22 
year old could not have set up such a reli- 
gious system by himself. It is set up by a 
much more clever apparatus, namely the 
great American society, the clergyman of the 
god's religion. 

The student worships society's god because 
since childhood he has been told that a col- 
lege degree is the key that will open that 
golden door called the great American Way. 
And the God of 2.0 determines whether or 
not he will be privileged to receive this 
golden key. 

And what does the student get with this 
golden key? It opens the door to many won- 
ders his parents may or may not have and 
he almost definitely does not have. It will 
give him a nice house in a nice suburb or 
subdivision that looks like all the other nice 
people's nice houses. It gives him a plain 
desk or arafting table in a plain room that 
looks just like all his plain co-workers’ desks. 
It gives him the opportunity to keep up with 
the Joneses and buy everything they buy. 
It gives him the opportunity to marry the 
girl back home and have 2.7 children and a 
car he probably can't afford. 

Grades, not learning are too often the god 
of a technical school. The querry “How did 
you do last semester?” is almost never met 
with a reply such as “I learned a lot,“ or “I 
had some real good courses," but rather with 
a grade point average. 

Students become addicted to pleasing the 
god of 2.0 or whatever magic number may 
be their particular god. Students are not 
really concerned with the knowledge gained 
while taking a particular course, but con- 
centrate on memorizing enough for formulas 
that can be churned out on a quiz to achieve 
the good grade. 

Unfortunately, instructors are not immune 
from worshipping the gradepoint god either, 
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A student usually learns what will determine 
his grade before he is told what he will 
learn in a particular course. 

However, this worship of grades is not 
really surprising. Grades determine whether 
or not a student graduates, they determine 
whether or not he will be target practice for 
the Viet Cong, they determine whether or 
not he can participate in many student ac- 
tivities, they determine whether or not a 
student can take certain courses and they 
make many other decisions for the average 
student. 

The result of such a system is inevitable. 
Learning fades into the background. Stu- 
dents will do anything to achieve the magic 
grade. The amount of cheating exposed dur- 
ing recent Air Force Academy scandals 
should not be viewed with alarm or consid- 
ered uncommon, The only unusual 
about them was the fact that someone was 
honest enough to blow the whistle. How 
sweet itis!!! 


Review of the Proposed Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the principal topics of discussion these 
days among those interested in the finan- 
cial affairs of the Nation is the avail- 
ability and cost of credit. As we know, 
the increasing demand for financing by 
both Government and private borrowers 
is being refiected in record interest rates. 

Closely related to the subject, of course, 
Is the tax increase the President has pro- 
posed. The question here is whether the 
tax surcharge is needed to achieve a bet- 
ter balance between the demand for 
funds and the ability of the private 
credit markets to supply them. 

While I am not committing myself to 
support for the tax proposal, I do be- 
lieve that as the dialog continues about 
the question of a tax increase, we should 
have the views of many thoughtful ex- 
perts, both pro and con. For this reason, 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
fellow Members an interesting and ar- 
ticulate review of the proposed tax in- 
crease and the present money market 
situation that was presented to the real 
estate profession a few days ago by the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, Fred- 
erick L. Deming. 

I insert into the Recor Mr. Deming’s 
remarks at the 1967 legislative conference 
of the Enlarged Realtors Washington 
Committee of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE FREDERICK L. 
DEMING, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY FOR MONETARY AFFAIRS, AT THE 1967 
LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE ENLARGED 
REALTORS WASHINGTON COMMITTEE, THE 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE 
Boarps, WASHINGTON, D.C., NOVEMBER 11, 
1967 
My thesis today is a simple one—a taz 

surcharge, as recommended by the Presi- 

dent, is needed badly and is needed now. 

The real estate industry has a direct interest 

in this matter and should support the rec- 
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ommended tax action. That, in essence, is my 
message. Now let me develop it more fully. 

There are two fundamental points to keep 
in mind. One, the housing and real estate 
sectors of the economy do better under con- 
ditions of balanced economic growth than 
they do under conditions of inflation or 
defiation. The problems of feast or famine 
in the housing and real estate industries 
are too well known to you to require me to 
discuss them further. You, who work in 
these fields, know them at first hand. 

Two, tight money hits hard and dispro- 
portionately at these segments of the econ- 
omy. This point I do want to develop much 
more fully—although you have had recent 
and, I expect, convincing experience of this 
fact—in the Summer and Fall of 1966. 

Let me turn first and briefly to the state 
of the economy. Most of the forecasts for 
1968 see an economy rising rather strongly 
but In reasonable balance—assuming a tax 
increase. They see quarterly gains in gross 
national product averaging just short of $15 
billion. This would produce close to a $60 
billion increase over four quarters—a gain 
right at the upper limit of what most econ- 
omists believe the economy can tolerate 
without undue strain. 

In this setting, prices will be increasing 
faster than we would like. While much of 
the upward pressure will be coming from the 
cost increases of 1965 and 1966, GNP growth 
of the magnitude expected will hardly con- 
tribute to price weakness. But, with reason- 
able balance in the economy, we would have 
a chance for better price performance, which 
would make it easier to continue healthy 
real growth in 1969. 

I want to underline the point that this 
fairly optimistic outlook has a tax increase 
built into tt. Without that tax increase, 
there would be more expansion—too much 
more for any comfort. That overexuberance 
would require restraint—and that restraint, 
almost inevitably, would mean tight money. 

If there were no additional restraint, 
prices would rise more strongly. Inflation 
is a tax in itself—the cruelest tax of all, 
since it bears most heavily on those who can 
least protect themselves from it. The recom- 
mended temporary 10 percent surcharge 
really means a tax—on the average—of about 
1 percent of income, and those least able to 
pay escape the surcharge entirely. If prices 
rise 1 percent, unless money incomes also 
rise, average real income is reduced by the 
same amount as through a 1 percent tax in- 
crease. The impact on different income levels 
varies, 

Now, some may say—then I'll gamble that 
prices won't rise enough more without a 
tax increase to make me as badly off as a 
tax increase would. After all, if the higher 
prices, without a tax increase, come out less 
than 1 percent higher then they would with 
a tax increase, I'll win. And, anyway, I'll 
have higher income. That kind of a gamble 
usually has not been a good one—certainly 
not a good one for the little fellow, for the 
retired, for the saver who finances housing. 
Anyone who is thinking about that kind of 
a gamble needs to keep in mind (a) that 
high prices tend to be sticky—and they stay 
around and build bases, through cost in- 
creases, for future higher prices; (b) there 
obviously Is no guarantee that the price rise 
can be held to even a good temporary trade- 
off level, and (c) it's hard to repeal infia- 
tion—but taxes can be repealed and the sur- 
charge is & temporary one. 

Id sum up the broad economic picture 
this way. Some people see the inflation wolf 
slipping through the woods; some hear him 
scratching at the front door; some find him 
already in grandma’s bed. Wherever he is, 
this Red Riding Hood economy needs a little 
wolfbane in the form of a tax increase. It 
is 775 plump and tempting for the inflation 
wolf. 


Now I want to turn to the financial pic- 
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ture—both because it is of more direct con- 
cern to you and because there is no question 
of where the high interest rate wolf is—he's 
in grandma's bed, grandma's in his stomach, 
his jaws are wide open, and Red Riding Hood 
hasn't got a chance without the tax increase 
wolfbane. 

Interest rates for intermediate and long- 
term securities in the United States today are 
higher than they have been since the very 
early 1920's. Less than two weeks ago, the 
Treasury issued a 7-year note at 534 percent 
the highest coupon on a Treasury Issue since 
June, 1921, and it is trading slightly below 
par. Except for short-term securities, most 
interest rates today are higher than they 
were in the money crunch of August-Septem- 
ber, 1966—long-term Government and cor- 
porates are more than ½ percent higher, 
municipals just a bit higher. 

I am sure none of you like to remember 
the August-September, 1966, period. The 
crunch that occurred then was broken by a 
series of actions. Money became available 
and interest rates fell. From the highs of 
the Summer of 1966 to the 1967 lows in the 
early and late Spring, Treasury bill rates 
dropped 2% percent, one-year Treasury notes 
and agency securities declined about 2 per- 
cent, 5- and 10-year Governments dropped 1 
to 1% percent, corporates more than 1 per- 
cent, and municipals %ths percent. 

But since the lows of last Spring, rates 
have moved up again quite sharply. We will 
get to the reasons for this movement later. 
Meanwhile, the figures are as follows. As of 


yesterday, Treasury bill rates were up 1 


to 1% percent from their Spring lows; short- 
term Governments and agencies and long- 
term corporates were up 1½ percent, longer- 
term Governments up 14% to 1½ percent, and 
municipais up 9 percent. Much of the in- 
crease—between one-third and one-haif— 
has occurred since the President’s Tax Mes- 
sage went to the Congress on August 3. And 
all of these increases have taken place 
against the background of an easy monetary 
climate. 

While I'm talking about interest rates, let 
me note that they have effects on both the 
domestic and international economies. And 
let me note further that these effects con- 
cern countries other than the United States. 

In January, 1967, the finance ministers of 
five countries—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy—met 
at Chequers in England in what became a 
widely-publicized effort to de-escalate the 
so-called interest rate war. The Communique 
issued after that meeting said, in part: 

The Ministers agreed that they would all 
make it their objective within the limits of 
their respective responsibilities to cooperate 
in such a way as to enable interest rates in 
their respective countries to be lower than 
they otherwise would be.“ The whole point of 
the Chequers meeting was that all felt that 
undue dependence in the past had been 
placed on monetary policy, that, while this 
had produced needed restrictions on their 
economies, it had also produced distortions 
in their economies. 

By and large, monetary cooperation proved 
successful through the Spring of 1967. And, 
even since then, despite the sharp upward 
rise of interest rates in the United States, 
most of the European countries have con- 
tinued to follow relatively easy monetary 
policies. The German rediscount rate has 
been reduced from 5 to 3 percent in a series 
of moves. Belgium has cut its bank rate five 
times—from 6% to 4 percent, the latest 
move coming at the end of October. In the 
Netherlands, bank rate has been reduced 
from 5 to 4% percent. France and Italy have 
continued their bank rates at 31% percent; 
Austria reduced its rate again at the close 
of October. 

All of these moves were In full keeping 
with proper domestic policy—they were not 
done out of altruism. The point is that the 
moves were taken in the face of rising rates 
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in the United States, and there may be real 
question whether these policies can be con- 
tinued as rates rise here. 

We already have seen recent upward bank 
rate movements in the United Kingdom and 
Canada that were clearly defensive and re- 
flective not of their domestic situations but 
developments in the international money 
markets, which are strongly influenced by 
U.S. interest rates. Early in 1957, the Bank 
of England cut its bank rate from 7 to 544 
percent in three steps. In the past three 
weeks, it has gone back up again to 6½ per- 
cent in two moves. The Bank of Canada cut 
its rate % percent in two moves earlier this 
year; in iate September, it went back up 
% percent. 

More than a year ago, President Blessing, 
of the Bundesbank, said publicly that high 
interest rates abroad hamper the German 
Federal Bank's efforts to bring down rates 
at home. At about the same time, in a speech 
here in Washington, Governor Carli, of the 
Bank of Italy, said: 

“. .. if one deludes oneself into thinking 
that a more elaborate policy mix can be 
successful without the operational tech- 
niques and sufficient forcefulness to put 
them into effect quickly, then it will, sooner 
or later, still become necessary to employ 
the credit restrictions which are character- 
istic of a cruder approach. In the end effect, 
their belated application leads the economy 
into more serious stagnation, the external 
deficit persists, confidence is lost, specula- 
tive pressures grow, and, ultimately, unem- 
ployment ensues.” 

On October 9, 1967, the French Minister 
of Economy and Finance told a group of 
French businessmen that “a rise in inter- 
est rates in the United States, with the risk 
of spreading to other countries, and the 
corresponding risk of a slowdown in eco- 
nomic development” was a negative factor 
in evaluating worldwide economic growth 
prospects. 

I need not go on with this part of my 
story. The point I think ts quite clear. Tight 
money and high interest rates In the United 
States are disturbing influences not only in 
the United States but also abroad. 

Now let me return to the domestic scene 
and come down harder on the supply-de- 
mand picture in our capital and credit mar- 
kets. While economists were debating the 
economic outlook earlier this year, the 
Members of Congress were expressing con- 
cern over the economy, participants in the 
credit markets seem to have had few doubts 
about the basic trend of economic activity. 
Even though capital needs for financing in- 
ventories were lessening the needs to fi- 
nance current fixed investment outlays held 
about steady, corporations have racked up 
record amounts of borrowing in the capi- 
tal markets this year. 

New long-term corporate issues in 1966 
totalled $17.6 billion, Based on what has 
been done and is in prospect, that total will 
be beat by $7 billion, or 40 percent, this 
year. New state and municipal securities 
in 1966 totalled $11.3 billion. It looks as 
though they will be $2.5 billion higher, or 
up 22 percent, in 1967. And in neither case 
was 1966 a slack year—in fact, it was the 
record year before 1967. 

What has caused this heavy volume of bor- 
rowing through the capital markets? Under- 
lying the demand was a combination of con- 
viction and fear—conyiction that liquidity 
positions run down in 1966 should be re- 
stored and dependence upon short-term bor- 
rewing from banks reduced, and fear that 
failure to tie up some available funds while 
they are available might mean inability to 
get funds later on when they are needed. 

A special source of concern for corporate, 
state and municipal financial officers has 
been the possibility of an oversized Federal 
Government deficit. They, too, remember 
the tight markets of the Summer of 1966. 
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But, at that time, the Federal Government's 
demands were quite modest. Now they con- 
template a period of heavy private demand 
augmented by an overgrown Federal deficit. 
That makes for sleepless nights. 

Let me put the picture in simple and stark 
form by contrasting fiscal year 1967 and 
fiscal year 1968. In fiscal 1967, net Federal 
demands on the private credit markets, as 
measured by the increase in outstanding 
Treasury issues, agency Issues, and partici- 
pation certificates, less the increase in the 
holdings of these obligations. by the Gov- 
ernment Investment Accounts and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, was actually negative by $6 
billion. Even after adjusting for the decline 
of 85 billion in the Treasury cash balance, 
it is clear that there was no net demand 
from the Federal sector in fiscal 1967—in- 
stead, there was net supply. 

Contrast this with fiscal 1968. Assume the 
tax program and expenditure control, as 
recommended by the President, produces an 
administrative budget deficit of $14 to $18 
billion. This will be financed by direct Treas- 
ury borrowing, Add to this sales of participa- 
tion certificates and agency securities. Sub- 
tract prospective purchases of the Govern- 
ment Investment Accounts and the Federal 
Reserve. We estimate the net take from the 
private markets to be $10 to $12 billion, in 
contrast to a net supply of $6 billion last 
year. Without a tax increase, the fiscal 1968 
figure becomes $17.5 to $19.5 billion net de- 
mand, 

We believe we can manage-——with difficulty, 
of course, but manage—a net demand of $10 
to $12 billion, But another $7.6 billion would 
put great strain on the markets. 

Put the picture in this perspective. Last 
fiscal year, the total demand for funds flow- 
ing through the markets was about $60 
billion. 

The Federal sector put in about $5 to $6 
billion, so private satisfied demand was $65 
billion. This fiscal year, total supply should 
be higher—perhaps $70-$75 billion—mayhe 
more, depending on bank credit expansion. 
But Federal net demand of $10-$12 billion 
would use up the increase, And net Federal 
demand of $20. billion would use twice the 
prospective increase. And, incidentally, these 
are the figures which show pressure on the 
markets and on interest rates, It is not Just 
$7.5 billion more borrowing against a GNP 
of $800 billion. The relevant figures are $16 
billion more net Federal credit in fiscal 1968 
as t fiscal 1967 demand, or $26 billion 
more relative to a total supply of, say, $75 
billion. 

Now, let me finish the story of Federal 
credit demand in fiscal 1968. Direct Treasury 
borrowings, gross of new money, in the mar- 
kets in the last half of calendar 1967 will 
total a bit more than $16 billion. All of this 
has been done or announced; there will be 
no more market borrowing by the Treasury 
in 1967. Yesterday, we announced a 81 bil- 
lion participation certificate sale—the only 
one so far in this half year—and we will do 
no more in 1967. There will be some more 
agency issues, but they are essentially roll- 
overs—no new money. So we are finished for 
1967. 

Because of seasonal factors relating to 
revenues, most Treasury new money borrow- 
ing comes in the second half of a calendar 
year. ` 

Remember I said that, in fiscal 1967, net 
Federal credit demand—direct ‘Treasuries,’ 
agencies, and participation certificates—was 
& minus $6 billion. But we took $5 billion out 
in the last half of calendar 1966 and put 
back $11 billion in the first half of this year, 

With a tax increase and expenditure con- 
trol, we would expect to put back net about 
$2.5 billion in the first half of 1968. With 
expenditure control and no tax increase, we 
would take out net about $5 billion. So the 
swing from the first half of this year would 
be $16 billion more net demand. 
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The process through which the market 
would allocate a limited supply of credit 
among an excess of would-be borrowers can 
be described, ahead of time, only in qualita- 
tive terms and generalities. The particulars 
might work ‘out differently under slight 
variations in circumstances. In general, 
though, it may be predicted that the Federal 
Government’s credit needs would be met, 
one way or another, as would also the ‘credit 
needs of larger business firms, The cost 
might be high—even in comparison to the 
high rates prevailing today—but the supply 
probably would be there because some other 
borrowers would be pushed off the end of 
the bench” and unable to find money, except 
at rates that were considered exorbitantly 
and prohibitively high. 

Consumers might fare unevenly in the 
scramble for available credit..Funds for in- 
stallment purchases, and other short-term 
credit, would probably be avallable—but 
money for home mortgages would quite 
likely be a major victim. Business might also 
fare unevenly, with large firms getting their 
needs filled, and small ones having to make 
do with less—drawing on every last ounce 
of spare liquidity In the system, leaning on 
trade credit, and cutting corners wherever 
possible in cash management. State and 
local governments would also feel the pinch, 
especially if bank credit expansion potential 
was under some restraint. In the Summer 
months of 1966, this was one of the areas 
where we seemed closest to the stark pos- 
sibility of non-functioning credit markets 
in which funds were unavailable at virtually 
any price. 

Let us look more specifically at housing 
and real estate. Any threat of serious im- 
balance in the pattern of funds supplied 
and demanded in the credit markets is 
necessarily a matter of special concern to 
those associated with the housing industry. 
When interest rates are bid sharply higher 
in a scramble for funds, someone is sure to 
be the loser. And, if our earlier bouts with 
tight money are any guide, the housing and 
real estate industries will feel the first and 
hardest blows. Certainly, that was the case 
last year. 

In the span of a very few months, the 
housing industry moved last year from rela- 
tive prosperity to severe adjustment. Sud- 
denly deprived of a steady inflow of new 
savings, the mortgage and real estate mar- 
kets were caught in a tightening squeeze. 
The main financial causes were clear enough. 
Total demands for credit, swelled by a ris- 
ing tide of business borrowing for plant and 
equipment outlays, far outran potential sup- 
plies. Interest rates were driven up and a bal- 
anced pattern of financial flows was badly 
distorted. Thrift institutions lost out to com- 
mercial banks in a hectic race for a limited 
pool of savings, and neither could match the 
lure of the higher yields that soon appeared 
on market instruments. As a result, the home 
financing, residential construction, and real 
estate sector experienced a period of extreme 
financial stringency, and the effects fanned 
out to material suppliers, the construction 
trades, specialized financial institutions, and 
the general public. 

Loan commitments were cut back sharply 
as mortgage lenders were hit by heavy with- 
drawals of funds moving to obtain higher 
yields. New housing starts plummeted from a 
rate of 1,430,000 units in March to 845,000 
units in October—a decline of more than 40 
percent. As you know all too well, the prob- 
lem was not limited to the financing of new 
homes. 

In a typical year, the share of the real 
estate market accounted for by the purchase 
and sale of existing homes may be nearly 
twice that of new homes, with some. 2% 
Million existing homes changing hands, Ac- 
cording to your own figures, transfers of ex- 
isting houses in September, 1966, was 23. 
percent smaller than in September, 1965, 
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The markets for new and existing homes 
are linked and interrelated with the pur- 
chase of a new home frequently dependent 
upon the availability of financing for the 
sale of an old home. And, last year, with 
mortgage money uncommonly scarce, the 
financing of both new and existing homes 
was difficult, expensive, and at times, in 
some regions, nearly impossible. None of us 
wants to see those conditions again. 

So far the story this year'has been one of 
solid recovery, From some standpoints, the 
pace of the recovery has even exceeded ex- 
pectations. In September, the seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of new private housing 
starts reached 1,457,000 units, the highest 
since December, 1965. Third quarter housing 
starts were 17 percent above the second quar- 
ter and more than 50 percent above the 
fourth quarter, 1966. Savings inflows at 
thrift institutions and commercial banks 
have continued in record volume. In the 
first 9 months, this savings inflow totalled 
a massive $31,5 billion, in contrast to a mere 
$14.6 billion in 1966 and an average $21.4 
billion in 1963 through 1965. New home sales 
have been running at high levels. . 

The inventory of unsold new homes is 
only about 170,000 units, about 100,000 
fewer than at the 1964 peak. In the face of 
rising incomes and favorable demographic 
factors, all this suggests a solid basis for a 
continuing revival in home construction and 
the real estate business if financial factors 
permit. 


That, I hasten to add, is a mighty big 
„It.“ Already, the mortgage market is feel- 
ing the impact of high and rising long-term 
interest rates. Mortgage rates are sluggish, 
but they have been moving up. On the 
basis of historical relationships with other 
long-term interest rates, they could go still 
higher, Discounts in the FHA market are 
larger than we like to see for the smooth 
functioning of that market. But, to this 
point, financial factors have not arrested 
the housing recovery. While possibly less 
than ideal, the financial environment for 
housing and real estate this year has been 
one of credit availability, although that 
availability has been at a high price. 

- As we look to the future, the problem 
is whether we can assure the continued 
availability of credit that real estate mar- 
kets require. Over the longer pull, the mon- 
ey will be there, But, in this difficult period, 
while net Federal credit demands are swing- 
ing from net supply to sizeable net demand, 
there is a real risk that total credit demands 
will again outpace supply—as they did in 
1966, although for different reasons. 

If an over-all imbalance were allowed to 
develop, there is little doubt in my mind— 
or, I am sure, in yours—as to where the 
heaviest burden of adjustment would come 
to rest. Once again the residential construc- 
tion, home financing, and real estate sectors 
would be near the end of the line when the 
credit windows were closed. 

Some financial problems are complex, This 
one is essentially very simple. The problem 
is simply to insure that total credit demands 
are scaled down into reasonable correspond- 
ence with probable supplies. This can be 
accomplished through the President’s fiscal 
recommendations—a 10 percent surcharge 
on personal and corporate taxes, coupled with 
reductions in Federal expenditure. The effect 
would be to reduce the net Federal credit 
demand from an intolerable $20 billion or 
more to the $10 to $12 billion range, and also 
to trim down silghtly the net private demand 
for credit. 

Credit demands will be cut back to avail- 
able supplies by the operation of the mar- 
ket, make no mistake about that. The choice 
lies between the exercise of fiscal respon- 
sibility or letting nature take its course. 
And we saw last year the course that nature 
takes. Without fiscal restraint, interest rates 
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and the market processes will equate the 
total demand and supply for credit—they 
always do. But that cutting back of de- 
mands will surely hit the housing sector 
with special force. 

The course of wisdom, in my opinion, is to 
apply a badly needed degree of fiscal re- 
straint, so that over-all demands and sup- 
plies will be brought into reasonable balance. 
In that way, the markets will achieve a more 
even and equitable distribution of credit 
supplies, and the 1966 experience can remain 
only as an object lesson of what we are de- 
termined to continue to avoid. 

The tax increase is needed and is needed 
now. The question is a right now question— 
not one for the indefinite future. Markets 
don’t wait, as is evidenced by the interest rate 
rise that has taken place so far—particularly 
the increase since August 3. To put off tak- 
ing action is far too big a gamble—and a 
gamble that is almost sure to produce some— 
perhaps many—losers—and housing and real 
estate are likely to be among those losers. 

Again, I say—the tax question is a right 
now question—and we need your support to 
get it answered right now. 


Socialist British Money Flops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the great 
Laborite progress of Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson and his party has come 
home to roost in Britain—the bottom has 
dropped out of their inflated pound, Of 
course, the working Britisher has never 
had it so good; viz, made so much—in 
wallpaper money—they will buy little or 
nothing. 

Wilson will go down in history for his 
contribution to England—pockets full of 
paper money worth next to nothing. 

It is a shame to see a great people— 
a great Western civilization go to pot— 
all because of the brainwashing of 
socialism 


But the wealthy—they have American 
gold and British silver—will stave it all 
off by the black market route. After all, 
the special interests have always 
progressed in Britain. 

The British cry, “Boycott Rhodesia.” 
Fantastic. Rhodesia prospers while 
Britain goes bankrupt. 

In a few years on the same course, 
Rhodesia will either be called on to bail 
out Britain or buy Britain at a fire sale. 
The only thing wrong with Britain is 
socialism. But the British people can still 
save England from bankruptcy, if they 
act now. 

I include the account from the Sun- 
day Evening Star of Washington, D.C., 
for November 19, and the Rhodesian 
commentary of recent date following 
my remarks: 

Barrisn Cut Pounp 14.3 PERCENT: $2.40 MADE 
New RATE FOR STERLING 
(By Smith Hempstone) 

Lonvon.—Britain devalued the pound last 
night by 14.3 percent from $2.80 to $2.40, an- 
nounced its intention of procuring $3 billion 
in new credits to shore up sterling and im- 
posed drastic new economy measures. 
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The first devaluation since 1949 followed 
four days of intense speculation during 
which hundreds of millions of dollars fled 
from sterling. 

The government announced that all banks 
and stock exchanges will be closed tomor- 
row. 


The bank lending rate will be hiked from 
6.5 percent to the crisis level of 8 percent, 
the highest since the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914. 

The new austerity measures tacked on to 
Britain's already bleak economy are calcu- 
lated to save the country $1.2 billion. 

GREAT COST TO WEST 


But the savings will be made at great cost 
to both Britain and the Western alliance. 

Defense spending, already pared to the 
bone, will be cut another $280 million. An- 
nother $120 million will be cut from other 
spending and will be saved by scrapping ex- 
port rebates to manufacturers and with- 
drawing premiums granted to them under 
the payroll tax. 

The announcement of the Labor govern- 
ment's measures to save the nation’s econ- 
omy came from the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer James Callaghan. Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson will address the nation on 
television and radio tonight. 

Both men consistently have denied that 
Britain would devalue and a rebellion among 
Labor backbenchers in the House of Com- 
mons could cost Callaghan his job. 

SWEEPING REPERCUSSIONS 


The move was expected to have sweeping 
repercussions throughout the world since the 
pound along with the United States dollar 
is the currency most widely used for inter- 
national transactions. 

The world's major banking nations, led by 
the United States, made near simultaneous 
announcements that they would not devalue 
their currencies. 

But devaluation will have a ripple effect 
among Britain's trading partners. Denmark 
has announced that it will devalue the kroner 
and Israel is to consider devaluation tomor- 
row. Ireland devalued its pound to the same 
level as Britain's. 

Conservative party leader Edward Heath 
“utterly condemned” the Labor government 
for “reducing the standard of living at home 
and discrediting Britain abroad.” 

Britain has made formal application to the 
International Monetary Fund for an immedi- 
ate standby credit of $1.4 billion and has been 
assured this will receive “prompt and sym- 
pathetic consideration.” 

The rest of the loan will come from foreign 
central banks. 

The government statement said Britain 
needs an improvement in its balance of pay- 
ments of “at least“ $1.4 billion and that it 
intends to “insure that this is achieved.” 
For the first 10 months of this year, Britain’s 
balance of payments deficit was $840 million. 

Corporation taxes on industrial profits are 
to be hiked from 40 to 42.5 percent and credit 
terms for car purchases made stricter. 

The tightly kept British secret is said to 
have been made by Wilson’s cabinet on 
Thursday. 

Devaluation could improve Britain's 
chances of getting into the Common Market. 
France has insisted that Britain right its 
balance of payments deficit and divest ster- 
ling of its reserve functions before opening 
negotiations for membership in the European 
Economic Community. 

Finance ministers of the Common Market 
countries meet in Paris today to discuss 
the implications of the British devaluation. 

Britain spends about $5.6 billion annually 
on defense, Peeling $280 million from this 
could well mean premature abandonment 
of the mammoth British bases in Malaysia 
and Singapore, with a consequent increase 
in US. responsibilities in Southeast Asia. 


In July, Defense Minister Denis Healy an- 
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nounced that Britain would pull out. of 
Singapore and Malaysia by “the middle 
1970s.” Some 6,000 British troops will be 
withdrawn from Aden by the end of this 
month, 

EUROPEAN ARMY CUTS 

Some cuts might also be made in the Brit- 
ish Army of the Rhine, which comes under 
NATO. But it is thought likely that Britain 
will cut down in Asia rather than Europe 
to emphasize its identity with the Euro- 
pean Common Market upon which its eco- 
nomic future depends. 

Since last summer Britain has been trim- 
ming its military manpower, which stands 
at 417,000 (fewer troops than the U.S. has 
in Vietnam) by 20 percent. 

Domestic reprecussions of devaluation in 
the Labor party's future could be severe. 
While George Woodcock, secretary general of 
8,750,000-member Trades Union Congress 
last night pledged his loyalty to the Govern- 
ment after talking with Wilson, reaction 
among rank and file trade unionists is cer- 
tain to be bitter. 


LABOR SUFFERS DEFEATS. 


Their opposition to Wilson's economic 
policies this year have produced an almost 
unbroken skein of Labor defeats in mu- 
nicipal and by-elections. 

A split in the Labor party, with perhaps 
as many as 30 backbenchers refusing govern- 
ment whip, cannot be ruled out. 

The reaction of businessmen to devalua- 
tion was predictable. John Davis, director 
general of the Confederation of British In- 
dustry, which has about 40,000 firms as mem- 
bers, met with Wilson after Woodcock and 
described devaluation as “a black day for 
Britain”. 

Liberal party leader Jeremy Thorpe cut 
short a weekend visit to Gibraltar. Liberal 
officials called for Callaghan's resignation. 

RAISES LIVING COSTS 


While devaluation will make it easier for 
Britain to sell its goods abroad, it will raise 
the cost of living at home. 

Nearly half of Britain’s food and raw ma- 
terials for consumer goods come from over- 
seas. Now they will cost more because the 
pound sterling will buy less abroad. 

The reduced value of the pound will make 
it almost impossible for Britons to travel 
abroad, since they are restricted at present 
to an annual allowance of 50 pounds. 

This was Britain's third devaluation of the 
century, all three of them carried out by 
Laboriate prime ministers—the first in 1931 
by Ramsay McDonald, the second in 1949 by 
Clement Attlee. 

CALLAGHAN STATEMENT 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Callaghan 
said in his announcement of the emergency 
measures, 

“This change brings with it fresh oppor- 
tunities—but at a heavy cost. The main op- 
portunity is that our exporters should be able 
to sell more goods overseas such as motor 
vehicles and tractors, ships, aircraft, chemi- 
cals, textiles, and much else. 

“But if we are to derive the full benefit 
from it, we must reduce the growth of de- 
mand by consumers at home in order to shift 
the use of our resources to exports and im- 
port saving,” 

“The major disadvantages of the change 
in the exchange rate is that it will cause a 
rise in certain prices, though this will not 
happen all at once,“ Callaghan said. 

LIMIT PRICE INCREASES 


He emphasized it was essential to make 
sure “price increases should be confined to 
those unavoidable cases brought about by 
increased import costs.” 

“It is essential, equally, to ensure that 
these price increases do not result in large 
wage claims and settlements, for such action 
would mean that industrial costs would go 
up once more and the competitive benefits 
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of devaluation would be frittered away,” he 
added. 

To avoid this he said the government would 
open talks immediately with the Trades 
Unions Congress and the Confederation of 
British industry to seek their cooperation 
in holding steady both wages and prices, 


WORSENED FEW WEEES AGO 


The present crisis blew up early this 
month when it became clear that Britain 
would end 1967 in a balance-of-payments 
deficit for the sixth year in a row. 

With austerity measures already biting 
hard but not building up reserves, it became 
equally clear to foreigners that the British 
government could not tighten the nation’s 
belt any more. 

Huge international loans were arranged. 
The first was a short-term credit of $3 bil- 
lion in November, 1964, to fight off specula- 
tion. This worked and was soon paid back. 

Between December and the following May, 
a total of $2.4 billion was drawn from the 
International Monetary Fund to finance bal- 
ance of payments deficits. 

So far $750 million has been paid back, 
and another $250 million is due next month. 
The rest Is due between 1968 and 1970. 

Last July, following a shipping strike, an- 
other crisis blew up for the pound. 

Wilson reversed his policy and ordered a 
wage freeze, stiffer taxation, and other curbs 
to cut down on imports. 

After a year of this, the economy was lean- 
er, but the balance of payments problems 
remained. An autumn dock strike and the 
closure of the Suez Canal last summer again 
hit the highly vulnerable British economy 
and forced the present crisis. 
REINFORCEMENT OF CONFIDENCE: £11m, Loans 

ARE 


Subscription: lists for two Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment loans totalling £lim, were over- 
subscribed. 

A Lam. loan at 514 per cent. for local reg- 
istered stock matures in 1975 and a longer- 
term loan at 6% per cent, for local registered 
stock of £7m. is to be redeemed In 1992, with 
an option on the Government's part to re- 
deem it at any time during the preceding 
five years. 

This is the second time during the present 
financial year that the Government has gone 
to the local market. On October 2, a £5m. loan 
maturing in 1970 was also oversubscribed as 
soon as the lists opened. 

the last financial year the Govern- 
ment successfully floated loans totalling 
£15m. 

The success of the latest loans is seen in 
financial circles as further reinforcement of 
confidence in the country’s economic future, 

The proceeds of the medium-term loan 
will be used to help development of economic, 
social, general and administrative services, 
while those of the long-term loan will be 
applied to the financing of expenditure from 
loan account including the improvement of 
roads and other communications, agricul- 
tural development, the extension of the edu- 
cational and health services and other proj- 
ects, 


Fly the Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 
Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was deeply honored to participate in a 


sincere and inspiring ceremony to honor 
veterans of the city of Garfield 
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Heights—living and dead—who have 
served in the defense of our country. 

The community of Garfield Heights, 
under the leadership of the Veterans 
Memorial Committee, developed an in- 
spiring program which made Veterans 
Day 1967 Fly the Flag Day. The response 
was overwhelming. 

Because of the splendid leadership in 
this effort by Mr. August E. Klein- 
schmidt, publisher and editor of the Gar- 
field Heights Leader, the southeast 
suburban post of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans presented Mr. Kleinschmidt with 
a civic award for “his patriotic efforts 
and for spearheading the drive to have 
an American flag displayed in every 
home and business.” The chairman of 
the event, which occurred on November 
11, 1967, was Dick France, and the chair- 
lady was Lillian Wasko. 

A similar award was presented to Mr. 
Charles Lindecamp, former superintend- 
ent of Garfield Heights Schools, for his 
outstanding achievements for the ben- 
efit of youth and for the public welfare 
of Garfield Heights. 

The patriotism and pride of the Gar- 
field Heights community is gratifying to 
all America. 


Important to All of Us 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, while we are all aware of the 
valuable contributions that our area 
chambers of commerce make to our com- 
munities, we sometimes tend to take 
them for granted and not give them the 
public recognition and thanks they de- 
serve. On Saturday, November 18, the 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune reversed this 
trend in an editorial entitled “Impor- 
tant to All of Us.” The editorial singles 
out the Greater Lawrence Chamber of 
Commierce for special praise. The Law- 
rence group is one of only 19 chambers 
around the country accredited under the 
more stringent standards set out by the 
U.S. chamber a year ago. This distinc- 
tion is the tribute to the work of execu- 
tive director Justin Horan and the cur- 
rent president of the Greater Lawrence 
chamber, George Stern. 

I wish to join with the Eagle-Tribune 
in congratulating the chamber on its 
achievement and include the editorial in 
the RECORD: 

IMPORTANT TO ALL or Us 

There are in the United States 4,000 Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Of this total, during the 
past five years only 117 have been accredited 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
A year ago the national chamber set new 
standards for accreditation. Since the new 
standards were set, only 19 local chambers 
have been accredited. The Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce is one of these 19. 

This is a fact important to the entire 
Greater Lawrence community. 

The importance is solidly established in 
the nature of a chamber of commerce. 

A chamber of commerce is fundamentally 
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an organization of business and professional 
people who unite to strengthen their position 
im the community by working together for 
mutual advantage. An essential ingredient of 
success is recognition of the truth that their 
individual success depends on the vigor and 
prosperity of the community and therefore 
on determination to strengthen the entire 
community as the best and indeed the only 
means of bringing into being the environ- 
ment in which they can achieve success, 

A chamber of commerce is as necessary 
to the development of a community as the 
local government. Government provides cer- 
tain services that individuals cannot efec- 
tively. provide for and by themselves. A 
chamber of commerce is the principal local 
organization offering a medium for the exer- 
cise of civic responsibility in fields outside 
the scope of government. When good local 
government and a good chamber of commerce 
work in close cooperation, as they do in 
Lawrence, they bring into being and main- 
tain a vigorous, thriving community. 

The quality of both community forces is 
of highest importance. The accreditation 
that the Greater Lawrence Chamber has re- 
ceived is an insigne of highest quality. It 
means that our community is endowed with 
a first-class chamber. This is not a suddenly 
developed fact. Greater Lawrence for years 
has benefited from high quality chamber of 
commerce service. The accreditation, how- 
ever, puts the Greater Lawrence Chamber in 
an elite class, thereby giving the people 
reason for greater pride in the chamber and 
stronger assurance of superior community 
service by the Chamber. 


A Blow to Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion of Secretary of the Army Stanley R. 
Resor which refused the participation of 
the U.S. Military Academy in a bowl 
game, has drawn quick and stern reac- 
tion from all over the country. 

Today I would like to present the re- 
action which the decision received from 
two sportswriters on the Washington 
Post. 

Mr. Bob Addie, who is nationally 
known and respected for his knowledge 
and ability as a sports expert, devoted 
his column to this issue in the Washing- 
ton Post of November 18, 1967. 

I am also including an excerpt from 
the column of Shirley Povich of Novem- 
ber 19. His “This Morning” sports col- 
umn is probably one of the most read 
items in the paper by individuals in all 
walks of life. 

The writings of these two sports- 
writers are indicative of the feelings on 
the decision by sports people and the 
general public, and I include them here 
for your attention: 

THIS MORNING, WITH SHIRLEY PovicH 

The Sugar Bowl invitation to West Point, 
which was vetoed by Secretary of the Army 
Stanley Resor, was worth more to the Acad- 
emy than the $250,000 tee. Before 
Navy went to the Sugar Bowl in 1955 that 
Academy’s heads were moaning that appli- 
cations for admission were running only 2 to 
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1 ahead of openings. After Navy got exposure 
in two bowl games, the ratio leaped to 8 to 1. 


A BLOW To Army 
(By Bob Addie) 

Ata time when the Army could have made 
a lot of points, the United States Military 
Academy has been told that it cannot play 
in the Sugar Bowl. 

Already, the voice of the postseason pig- 
skin parade is being heard throughout the 
land. The bowl scouts have been drumming 
up attractions for their games, which have 
become winter television spectaculars. 

The arbitrary ruling by the Pentagon in 
denying the Cadets a chance to play a post- 
season game has ruffled a few legislators, 
including Rep. F. Edward Hébert (D-La.). 
It Is only coincidence that Hébert is a former 
sports writer, but it would seem to give him 
additional stature as an expert on sports— 
something Army Secretary Stanley R. Resor 
and Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Army chief of 
staff, admittedly are not. 

What possible deleterious effect a bowl 
acceptance by West Point could have on the 
Vietnam policy is hard to understand. The 
decision should have been left to the West 


Point authorities and the boys involved—the 


football squad. j 

Let's back up a little on this bowl busi- 
ness. No bowl season passes without some 
criticism from some bystanders who worry 
that the college boys may be subjected to 
too much football. 

There are something like nine bowl games 
certified by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, in addition to four all-star 


games. 

The bowl games start Nov. 25, which is only 
a week from today. On that day an all-star 
game sponsored by Sudan Temple of Raleigh, 
N.C., will share the early bird slate with the 
Mineral Water Bowl at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

The other all-star games certified by the 
NCAA include the Blue-Gray game at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and the East-West Shrine game 
at San Francisco, both on Dec. 30. 

The list of college bowl games also includes 
the Bluebonnet, Junior Rose Bowl, Liberty 
Bowl, Cotton Bowl, Orange Bowl, Rose Bowl, 
Sugar Bowl, Gator Bowl, and Sun Bowl. 
There you have them. 

There has been some pressure put on the 
NOAA to cut the number of bowl games, but 
the colleges which comprise the governing 
body are not too eager to abandon such huge 
paydays. The Southeastern Conference, par- 
ticularly, will always vote down any sugges- 
tion to eliminate bowl games. It's easy to 
understand why. Last season’s Orange Bowl 
game between Alabama and Nebrasa saw the 
two teams split over $500,000. That will buy 
a lot of shoulder pads. - 

Are the bowl games worthwhile? There 
no question about the financial benefits, 
Many people still seem to be unaware that the 
athletic programs in our service academies 
do not cost the Government one inflated cent. 
The programs are supported by private 
athletic associations in all three service aca- 
demies—Army, Navy and Air Force. 

The Army Athletic Association is a self- 
supporting organization composed of some 
13,000 West Point graduates. Practically all 
of the association's income is derived from 
football game receipts and the taxpayers’ 
money is not used to support the school’s in- 
tercollegiate athletic program. 

The association finances 18 varsity sports, 
maintains the athletic facilities, provides 
equipment, employs the required coaching 
and administrative staff, and supports in part 
extracurricular activities of the Corps of 
Cadets, 

A factor often overlooked is that a bowl 
game involving a service school stimulates 
recruiting—and there is a rumor that recruit- 
ing needs considerable stimulation at the 
moment. 
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The service academies believe in physical 
fitness—and it was not too long ago that 
physical fitness was more popular on college 
campuses than demonstrating. 

It is always a thrill to see the young men 
of the academies marching at a football game. 
It's a great show and one that brings the old- 
fashioned lump of pride in one’s throat. But 
this doesn't seem to be the season for virtues. 

There is an Interesting footnote to all this. 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, commander 
of our Vietnam forces, always was a sports 
buff. It was he, as superintendent of the U.S. 
Military Academy, who appointed Paul 
Dietzel as head coach to improve Army's Toot- 
ball image. 

Hiring Dietzel was one of the few mistakes 
the general made. The Vietnam commander 
was In town when the bowl veto was handed 
down, and one wonders at his reaction. The 
over-all reaction seems to that somebody 
in the Pentagon pushed the panie button, 


Rose Kennedy at 76 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this week’s 
issue of America magazine contains a re- 
flective and moving editorial entitled 
“Rose Kennedy at 76.” 

The editorial comments on Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's appearance on a recent CBS pro- 
gram. It also quotes some passages from 
Mrs. Kennedy's remarks which convey 
her convictions and attitudes on such 
topics as family life, child rearing, and 
one's faith. 

To those who have not seen the CBS 
program, I would very much like to com- 
mend America’s editorial. It is very brief, 
but it manages to convey much about one 
of the truly outstanding personalities of 
our era—her philosophy, her wisdom, and 
her great inner strength which without 
doubt have played a vital role in shaping 
the character of the several members of 
her remarkable and distinguished family. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial ends with a 
wonderful tribute to Mrs. Kennedy—a 
tribute in which-many Members of this 
body would readily concur. It says: 

With a mother who can perceive such 
truths, teach them and live by them, John 
Kennedy’s truest claim to fame, and that of 
his brothers and sisters, may well be that 
they are Rose Kennedy’s children. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I should like to add my personal 
tribute to this fine lady by placing Amer- 
ica's editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at this point: 

~ ROSE KENNEDY aT 76 

Last week, Harry Reasoner interviewed 
Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy où JRK. -The 
Childhood Years,” a reflective CBS program 
that synchronized with the fourth anniver- 
sary of the late President's assassination. In 
a smoothly paced, 30-minute exchange, Mr. 
Reasoner tactfully assisted Mrs. Kennedy in 
reminiscing about her life. Many mothers 
and fathers today are looking for something 
to guide them through the welter of socio- 
logical and psychological cant on family life 
and child rearing and the feminine mystique. 
For such parents, Mrs, Kennedy’s candid 
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wisdom is like new rain, a refreshment and 
& cleansing. 

Her first lesson was that of parental pa- 
tience. During “a particular phase,“ when 
Jack was in prep school, he was a fractious 
child, “generally a nuisance, and wasting his 
time and the time of a lot of the masters.” 
So the patriarch intervened. His father was 
called in,“ she said, and things did begin 
to pick up then. Jack paid more attention to 
his studies and applied himself. It was really 
a turning point in his life. I say this to give 
courage to other mothers, because so many 
people are discouraged about their children. 
And so many boys are perhaps discouraged.” 

Asked about the religious training of her 
youngsters, Mrs. Kennedy said that she felt 
religion gave them a sense of responsibility 
and a sense of security,“ She stressed: that 
religion brought her offspring “the confi- 
dence of stability which some children do 
not haye and which older people do not al- 
ways have.” This was true partly because 
they knew exactly what they were expected 
to do.” 

Her insights into motherhood were arrest- 
ing. “Every mother can influence her son 
to a great extent. You hold your baby in your 
arms the first time and you think of all the 
things you can say and do to influence him. 
What you do with him and for him, of 
course, can influence not only him but every- 
body whom he meets.” The responsibility of 
the parent is “tremendous,” she added. 
“What you say has influence for not a day 
or for a year, but for time and for eternity.” 

Mrs. Kennedy's obiter dicta on the children 
were honest and self-refiecting. On Teddy: 
“He's got joie de vivre... really loves to meet 
people.” On Bobby: He's got wonderful disci- 
pline over himself.” On Jack: “Nothing ma- 
terial bothered him very much, He was just 
interested in the book he was reading, or 
the speech he was going to make, or the fun 
he was going to have. I think he exulted 
in the power he had to do good, to effect 
changes.” 

A woman of graciousness, candor and 
muted strength, Mrs. Kennedy at 76 seems 
to have accepted life and the world and 


God, unconditionally. Yet she has had to 


bear heavy crosses. It is her faith—deep and 
intense—that seems to buoy up her charac- 
ter. “I always told [the children] that if they 
were given faith when they were young, they 
should try to nurture lt and guard it, be- 
cause it's really a gift.” She then added with 
some emotion: “Older people value it s50 
much when sorrow or difficulty come.“ 

With a mother who can perceive such 
truths, teach them and live by them, John 
Kennedy's truest claim to fame, and that 
of his brothers and sisters, may well be that 
they are Rose Kennedy's children. 


A Long Overdue Letter to U.S. Service- 
men in Vietnam—From the Silent Mil- 
lions Back Home in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the many 
Americans who fear that our brave men 
in Vietnam will be disillusioned by the 
activities of the peaceniks and the other 
protesters, will take heart from an open 
letter to all U.S. servicemen in Vietnam 
which was published in the Junction City, 
Kans., Daily Union on November 10. 
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I commend all of the citizens of Junc- 
tion City who participated in this effort. 
I pass the suggestion along to my col- 
leagues with the thought that other com- 
munities will want to do the same thing. 
This message in a letter to a relative or 
friend in the frontlines in Vietnam could 
do a great deal to lift his spirits at this 
time of year. 

A LONG OVERDUE LETTER To U.S. SERVICEMEN 

IN VIET NAM—FROM THE SILENT MILLIONS 

Back HOME IN AMERICA 


Today must be a sad day in Viet Nam— 

Because today, we are ashamed to admit, 
some of your own countrymen are march- 
ing on Washington. 

The marchers’ sponsoring group has an- 
nounced: 

“We will shut down the Pentagon. We will 
fill the hallways and block the entrances. 
Thousands of people will disrupt the center 
of the American war machine.“ 

It must be a little discomforting for you 
fellows ducking sniper bullets in the rice 
paddies to learn that some of your “fellow 
Americans” sre trying to foul things up at 
your headquarters. 

* You must wonder what the folks back 

home really think. 

THIS LETTER IS TO LET YOU KNOW THAT MOST 
OF US ARE WITH YOU—100 PERCENT 


We want you to know that you are not 
the forgotten men. 

You are in our thoughts every day. 

You may not realize this, because normal- 
ly we don't spout our feelings. In fact, we are 
typical of the Silent Millions of non-demon- 
strators—those who back you with quiet 
concern and prayerful pride. We are pain- 
fully aware of the personal sacrifices you are 
making for the cause of liberty. 

For a long time we've been meaning to 
write to you—but haven’t. Finally, this 
march on Washington did it. We've decided 
We could no longer remain silently on the 
sidelines. 

Those who are marching in protest, those 
who desecrate our fiag, those who burn 
draft cards—all make a lot of noise. They 
also make the headlines. And they present 
to the world a distorted picture of America. 
But, thank God, they are not typical. 

At best they are a misguided minority 
whom we'll just have to ask you to defend 
along with the rest of us. Granted, the 
motives of some of these people may be pure. 
But they seem to think they have a unique 
right to protest In any way they take a no- 
tion—with faint respect for fellow citizens 
or servicemen, for their country's laws, for 
their elected authorities or even for others’ 
opinions. 

There is room for honest differences and 
doubts, but when demonstrations stir up 
sabotage, vandalism, and violence 
under the banner of rightful dissent, they 
threaten to tear our country apart. 

These protesters act as if they're the only 
ones who possess any morality. But we all 
have a conscience. And it might not be too 
surprising to find that some of us ordinary 
guys have even a little more conscience than 
some of the sign bearers. 

Let's face it: Nobody we know wants war. 

Everybody we know hates war. 

Everybody we know wishes this war were 
over, 

Everybody we know wants you home as 
soon as possible. 

We can't think of one person who enjoys 
war, 

We don't. 

Our friends don't. 

Obviously, the protesters don’t. 

You don't. that's for sure. Yet—some of 
these people call you names like “murder- 
ers” and “hired killers,” implying that you're 
having a sadistic field day. 
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Government officials don’t enjoy war either. 
So it’s ridiculous for anyone to chant vul- 
garities like: “Hey, hey, LBJ—how many 
kids did you kill today?” 

But there’s one thing that all of us do en- 


That's the freedom of the most fortunate 
land in the world. It is a historic privilege to 
be a free citizen of America. This freedom 1s 
part of the heritage we cherish and for which 
we have and always will pay any price, in- 
cluding our lives. 

Despite our country’s admitted shortcom- 
ings, most of us appreciate the opportunity 
of living here. Most of us wouldn't trade 
places—or systems—with the people of any 
other country. 

Most of us are grateful to the brave men of 
other generations who have fought and died 
to preserve this priceless freedom. 

Most of us today are humbly indebted to 
you and to our sons and brothers and hus- 
bands and fathers who are fighting—and 
dying—in Viet Nam for freedom. And for us. 


YES, THE MAJORITY OF AMERICANS LOVE AMER- 
ICA AND THE AMERICAN WAY 


Even the protesters enjoy their unearned 
freedom—although they might not admit it. 
They're too busy shouting about the virtues 
of the other side.” e 

But no one knows better than you about 
“the other side.” 

You know—and we do, too—that inter- 
national communism is determined to oblit- 
erate us and enslave the world. Communism 
must be contained. This is vital to our world, 
our lives, our future, and our children. 

You know—and we do, too—that Hanol's 
blind hunger for the subjugation of the free 
people of Viet Nam has made peace nego- 
tintions impossible to date, even with several 
bombing pauses. 

You know—and we do, too—that “the 
other side” has deliberately assassinated and 
tortured many, many more innocent civillans 
in the South than our air raids have acci- 
dentally killed near military targets in the 
North. 

You know—and we do, too—that if you 
and your companions were to leave Viet Nam 
today, the iron hand of communism would 
clamp down tomorrow. And South Viet Nam 
would become another East Germany—an- 
other cowed Cuba. 

You know—and we do, too—that your 
presence in South Viet Nam is a guarantee to 
freedom-loving people everywhere that they 
will not be forsaken. And so a remarkable 
number of you have voluntarily re-enlisted 
to return to Viet Nam. 

You know—and we do, too—that a strong 
stand in Viet Nam by the champions of hu- 
man rights reduces the chances of a larger 
war. And it is holding off communist take- 
overs of other nations in southeast Asia. 

You Know—and we do, too—that appease- 
ment has never worked and never will. 

We hope that all who read this letter over 
here and feel the way we feel will do three 
things: 

1. We hope they'll tear out this page— 
and airmall it to you, maybe with a letter of 
their own—to give you a bit of moral en- 
couragement. 

2. We hope they'll write letters—and ex- 
press their points of view to their Govern- 
ment officials, to their friends and relatives, 
and to all the news media. 

3. We hope they'll speak up—and quit 
apologizing for how much they love this 
country. Get off the defensive. On to the 
offensive. 

We believe that when sound-thinking peo- 
ple want to say something, they should say 
it. When they want to do something, they 
should do it. 

If more solid citizens would speak out to 
the protesters, perhaps we could even set 
them straight. 

We believe the time is here for the yoice 
of responsible patriotism to be heard. 
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The sooner this is done and the sooner we 
present a united front, the sooner you'll be 
coming home from a peaceful Viet Nam. 

In behalf of the Silent Millions: 

Fred Bramlage, Don Coates, Melvin L. 
Cowen, Preston Craft, William L. Dep- 
pish, D. D. Dreiling, D.D.S., Ramon N. 
Dunn, Robert J. Fegan, Thomas B. 


Fegan. 

Howard L. Goad, C. L. Hoover, Lee Horn- 
baker, Mrs. James V. Humphrey, Ed 
Jackson, Max Johnson, Deb Jones, 
Monsignor T. Keogan, Dan B. Loeb. 

Maurice Meseke, John D. Montgomery, 
Jack North, Lee Rich, Ed Rolfs, R. A. 
Schermerhorn, S. T. Schicktanz, Ed 
Schoenbeck, Alex Scott, M.D. 

John A. Seitz, U.S. Army (ret.), Don 
Sjohnolm, Dan S. Spencer, E. Carl 
Ware, Robert G. Waters, Bob Weary, 
Bud Weir, Merrill Werts, Harold Wil- 
son; plus hundreds of other patriotic 
Junction Citians. 


Oscar N. Hultman Cited for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


, OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE., Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House an 
article from the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
on one of my distinguished constituents, 
the Honorable Oscar N. Hultman. “Hult,” 
as he prefers to be called, has a long and 
distinguished record as a public servant. 
Yesterday the town of Stanton, Iowa, 
presented a plaque to him in recognition 
of his past services. I wish to join in 
saluting my friend on this occasion: 
OVERDUE RECOGNITION FOR Hurr's“ YEARS OF 

SERVICE 
(By Donald K. Patton) 

Srantron.—There are several things for 
which this Montgomery County community 
is noted—its huge stone Mamrelund Lu- 
theran Church, its all-white houses, its 
Swedish hospitality. 

But it is also known as the home of Oscar 
N. Hultman who, in his 80 years, has become 
about as close to being an institution“ here 
as have the other notable features of the 
town. 

Hult, as he is known here, marked his 80th 
birthday Nov. 2. He worked all day at his 
lumberyard, “just another day,” he said, 

A pioneer Stanton businessman, veteran 
Iowa legislator, former mayor and council- 
man, Hultman has been a prime mover in 
numerous projects in “The Little White 
City.” 

Next Sunday, he is going to receive overdue 
recognition for this service. He will be pre- 
sented a plaque from the community at 
ceremonies at Mamrelund Lutheran Church 
which he helped construct in 1939-40 while 
chairman of the building committee. 

State Rep. Conrad Ossian of Red Oak, who 
succeeded Hultman in the Iowa House in 
1956, will be speaker and make the presenta- 
tion on behalf of the Stanton Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At the same service dedication of the new 
Halland Village, a low-rent housing project, 
will be held, followed by open house at the 
Village from 3 to 6 p.m. 

Hultman was born in a small frame home 
adjacent to the large, comfortable residence 
in which he now lives with his wife, Lola. 
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He started working at the age of seven 
in a general store, handling eggs, butter, 
fruit and doing numerous other odd jobs. 

He finished high school here in 1905, then 
for five years worked fulltime in the store. 

In 1911, he moyed down the street to the 
Anderson Lumberyard and a short time later, 
was named assistant manager and acquired 
an interest in the firm. 

By 1920, he decided this was to be his vo- 
cation so he purchased the yard from F. O. 
Anderson. He has been active in the manage- 
ment of the business since that time. 

In his early years here, he served on the 
town council and one term as mayor. He re- 
calls that he “probably wasn’t the most pop- 
ular mayor Stanton ever had. 

“When someone came to me with a com- 
plaint, I told them to put it in writing and 
sign It. Funny. . their complaint didn't 
seem nearly so important then,” he mused. 

In 1933, Hultman was urged by a group 
of Montgomery County Republicans to seek 
the state representative seat in the Iowa 
Legislature, He did, and won. He was one of 
32 Republicans in a House of 108, dominated 
by Democrats after the Roosevelt victory. 

He recalls that the pay of lawmakers then 
was $10 per day or a total of $1,000 per ses- 
sion, “If we didn’t get done in 100 days, we 
didn't get paid for any over that.” 

Hultman served that session and their 
people were fighting just as hard as I was. 

“T had a little edge, though,” he smiled. 
“You see, I was chairman of the highway 
committee but I was also on the conserva- 
tion and appropriations committees. 

“During this session, the legislature ap- 
propriated $25,000 for an engineering survey 
to find a suitable location for the lake and 
park, Being on the conservation committee 
which recommended the survey and the 
appropriations committee which allotted the 
money needed, I sort of had an upper hand.” 

The bill, Senate File 502, came to a vote 
April 13, 1949, and passed, 45-0. 

Two years later, Hultman was chairman of 
the 54th G.A. Senate Conservation Commit- 
tee and again on the appropriations commit- 
tee. During that session, $115,000 was appro- 
priated for purchase of land for the park and 
lake, “I was still sitting in the driver's seat,“ 
he said. 

He gave up politics during the 55th G.A. 
baad 1955, was sent back to the House by 

Countians to finish the job he 
saree in 1949—-get the money for construc- 
tion of a dam and further improvements in 
the park and lake. The appropriation was 
$275,000 and Montgomery County had its 
recreation center. 

This was the end of Hultman's political 
career. “I finished the job I started,” he 
nodded. 

Today, the 1,300-acre Viking Lake State 
Park with its 160-acres of water draw thou- 
sands of fishermen, campers, swimmers and 
picnickers each year. A concrete road has been 
completed to the area and traffic increases 
with each summer. 

“Mr. Hultman was the man who did the job 
for us.“ observed Chamber of Commerce Pres- 
ident Richard Anderson. 

Now plagued with a crippled leg, Hultman 
takes it as easy as he can and still operate a 
successful business. His sense of humor and 
mental agility draw admiration from all who 
deal with him. 

He still keeps a finger in the political pie. 
His youngest son, Calvin,, is assistant to 
Republican Congressman William J. Scherle 
in Washington and is currently at home, 
working in the 7th District until Congress re- 
convenes in January.. 

The Hultman's other son, Don, is an air 
space engineer with Boeing Aircraft Corp., in 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Ted Koppel Reflects on a Year in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, reporting on Vietnam is an im- 
mense challenge to the perception and 
perspective of any correspondent. Achiev- 
ing a comprehensive, temperate under- 
standing of a conflict with so many 
fronts—military, diplomatic. social, and 
political—is a physically difficult and 
intellectually overwhelming assignment. 
While we cannot realistically expect any 
single reporter to attain and communi- 
cate full understanding of the war, I be- 
lieve that we can take pride in the extent 
to which American journalists, as a 
group, have been able to transmit to us 
both the events and the emotions of the 
tangled, frustrating situation in Viet- 
nam. 

One such correspondent is Mr. Ted 
Koppel, who has just returned from a 
year in Vietnam for ABC News. In a re- 
cent broadcast on the ABC Radio News 
series, “perspective,” Mr. Koppel pre- 
sented some of his reflections and con- 
clusions on Vietnam. His perceptive re- 
marks on Operation Junction City, on 
the South Vietnamese political situation, 
and on the role of American journalists 
should be interesting to all Members of 
Congress. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point 
Mr. Koppel's “Reflections on a Year in 
Vietnam”: 

REFLECTION ON A YEAR IN VIETNAM 

(Note.—Mr. Koppel has just been named 
ABC News! Latin American correspondent, 
having spent the past year in Viet Nam 
covering many facets of the war. He has been 
with ABC four years. Previously, he was a 
news correspondent for WMCA, New York.) 

The Vietnamese make it very easy for you 
to say goodbye. My last recollections of 
Saigon will be linked for ever and a day with 
food poisoning, and all that that entails; 
having our car stall on the way to the air- 
port in the middle of a Saigon traffic jam; 
having three Vietnamese porters carry my 
suitcase—struggling, not with the weight of 
it, but rather with the effort of convincing 
me that all three of them deserved to be 
paid; and then, the final crowning blow 
when our sleek Air Viet Nam jet had to turn 
back a half hour out of Saigon because 
someone had forgotten to re-fuel. 

Yet, I shall miss Viet Nam, and in par- 
ticular I will miss the Vietnamese. In part, 
that’s due I'm sure to the same feeling of 
satisfaction, or even elation that comes 
when you begin to understand any confusing 
set of circumstances. The first time you were 
able to let out the clutch without stalling 
the family car; the first time you really un- 
derstood why the whole equals the sum of all 
its parts; the first time you ordered some- 
thing in a foreign language—and got what 
you ordered. 

Those are all moments in which frustra- 
tions are forgotten. The difficulty of reach- 
ing that brief moment of fulfillment, en- 
hances rather that detracts from the experi- 
ence. And so it is with Viet Nam. On its very 
simplest level, Viet Nam is confusing. It has a 
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will-o’-the-wispish quality about it which 
leads you to believe that you could really 
understand the puzzle if you were only going 
to be there just a few months longer. ‘That 
appears to hold true no matter how long 
you've been there. 

I know newsmen and photographers 
who've been in Viet Nam for four and five 
years and they still feel the same way. And 
then along come the five-day wonders—be 
they visiting congressmen, minister or news- 
men. They see, they grasp, they expound— 
and the permanent corps of newsmen in 
Viet Nam is once again subjected to the 
critical barrage that explains them away as 
a bunch of young, cynical, reputatlon-seek- 
ing opportunists. 

During the course of America's involve- 
ment in Viet Nam, the press has served as 
& much more reliable barometer of the war’s 
progress than any of the official outlets; and 
frequently, young newsmen in particular 
have placed their careers in jeopardy by be- 
ing skeptical, by not accepting official pro- 
nouncements, even when they have been un- 
der considerable pressure to do so. Ironically, 
one of the easiest ways to get ahead nowa- 
days in Viet Nam, is to play the game: ac- 
cept the official versions, don't be critical, 
don't even be too inquisitive, and stories 
will have a way of reaching you before they 
reach your less cooperative colleagues. 


NEWSMEN ARE VALUABLE ASSETS 


Viet Nam is still full of a remarkable num- 
ber of newsmen who do not compromise. 
They are in many ways one of the most 
valuable assets that the American people 
has in Viet Nam. Perhaps the greatest dan- 
ger of Viet Nam as a news story is that re- 
porters tend to become terribly possessive 
about it. They are aided and abetted in this 
tendency by visiting firemen who frequently 
jump to such ludicrous conclusions about 
Viet Nam that the newsman on the scene 
is bolstered in his bellef that no one outside 
Viet Nam has the slightest notion of what 
the war Is all about. 

It is very easy though to start looking on 
it as “your war.” You cover it from the bat- 
tlefield to command headquarters. You sit 
in an air-conditioned stateroom aboard a 
helicopter-carrier while a battalion com- 
mander briefs you on the overall operation, 
and then you slug out the operation on foot 
with a company of Marines. And after it's 
all over you may be back at the “Five O'Clock 
Follies” in Saigon listening to the official 
military spokesman tell you that you just 
saw didn’t really happen. 

You sip drinks with a disgruntled AID 
Official in Da Nang and have him tell you 
privately what he would deny in public. You 
sit for an hour or two with one of your own 
Vietnamese technicians and listen to stories 
of how it was under the French, and how 
little things have really changed, Wherever 
you go, every day, you are living the story; 
because as long as you are in Viet Nam, 
everything Is pertinent, everything is part of 
the story. 

HICH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


When I first came to Viet Nam, Operation 
Junction City was in full swing. It was get- 
ting a lot of press coverage, because it was 
the biggest operation of the war, Logistically 
the Operation was with units of the 173rd 
Airborne, In terms of esprit de corps they 
make a bunch of eagle scouts look like high 
school dropouts. They slogged their way 
through the jungle carrying packs that 
would make a camel sway~backed. They were 
bronzed and they were fit and they were 
raring to go. They came swooping into a 
jungle clearing on a never-ending line of 
helicopters, and every third man seemed to 
be carrying a radio, so that they were in 
constant touch with one another. 
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Shortly after three that first afternoon we 
stopped right in the middle of a dense sec- 
tion of jungle, Out came the buzz-saws and 
the axes. In less than an hour the first supply 
helicopters were dropping in with water and 
ammunition. Then came the next relay with 
hot food, chilled tea and ice cream, Even as 
dusk set in, the gun-fire started; but it was 
all outgoing. Still, some of it was awfully 
close, I remember a couple of pieces of shrap- 
nel falling just a few feet from my tent. 
Some of the older hands reassured me that it 
was, nevertheless, just outgoing fire, 

I asked what they were shooting at, and 
was told that this was H & I fire—harrass- 
ment and interdiction. They weren't shoot- 
ing at anything, precisely, but if anything 
was out there, they’d either hit it or dis- 
courage it from coming any closer. The next 
morning, moving out with a battallion of 
men, we got some sniper fire. There may have 
been as many as five Viet Cong snipers in 
the jungle ahead of us. The battallion 
stopped dead in its tracks and the command- 
er called in air strikes and artillery fire. 

It was like this for four days. Ostensibly 
we would be chasing a Viet Cong unit. No 
sooner did we make contact, however, than 
we wouid pull back and call in the air strikes 
and artillery. A colonel explained the theory 
to me as being very simple. “We've got all 
kinds of money,” he said, “and all kinds of 
ammunition; and all the artillery shells in 
the world aren't worth the life of one Amer- 
ican boy.“ That kind of logic is indisputable 
as far as it goes; but it doesn’t go far enough. 
If it's a choice between expanding ammuni- 
tion and sacrificing your men, then the an- 
swer is simple; but so often in Vietnam I was 
able to see U.S. fighter planes and artillery 
blasting away literally millions of dollars 
worth of ammunition, with no appreciable 
results; except temporarily to drive the Viet 
Cong off. But the whole purpose of the oper- 
ation was to engage the VC, not chase them 
around the jungle. 

VICTORY CANNOT BE BOUGHT 


The U.S. army is blessed with almost inex- 
haustible means; but in the final analysis, 
Wars still have to paid for in blood. There 
are still many people in the United States 
who believe that victory can be bought in 
Viet Nam—technologically bought. Just step 
up the bombing pressure on the North or 
evacuate huge sections of the South and 
create more free-fire zones. These people may 
of course be right but from everything that 
I've seen, I don’t think so. The war will be 
won or lost in the South, not in the North. 

The recent elections could provide a be- 
ginning to the solution. At the moment, most 
South Vietnamese don’t trust their govern- 
ment and they have no reason to; but they 
are a remarkably courageous and optimistic 
people. They would have good cause to be 
more cynical than any other people alive but 
they are still ready to try again. If their 
government doesn't come through for them 
this time, however, there may not be another 
chance. 

The election was hardly a spontaneous af- 
fair; it was written, directed and produced in 
Washington, but all things considered, it 
came out a good deal better than anyone had 
dared hope. The election by itself is not going 
to end the war. The fights that lie ahead will 
very likely extract a heavier toll than any 
that have gone on before. One of the great 
dangers in all the ballyhoo that accompanied 
South Viet Nam's elections, is that it may 
have left American onlookers with the feel- 
ing that if only the elections were reasonably 
honest, that the end is finally in sight. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

The South Vietnamese government now has 
a chance to demonstrate its willingness to do 
something for the people. If it makes good, 
the people may respond by accepting the 
government and with acceptance may grow a 
willingness to help root out the Viet Cong; 
when that day comes, no amount of infiltra- 
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tion from the north will turn the tide again 
for the Communists; but until that day 
comes all the king's horses and all the king's 
men won't put South Viet Nam back together 
again. 

(Norx.— This report by Mr. Koppel was 
taken from the ABC Radio News serles Per- 
spective,” broadcast Sunday mornings on the 
ABC Radio Network. His reports are also 
heard regularly on ABC-TV’s evening news 
program “Peter Jennings with the News” and 
the hourly news broadcasts of the ABC Radio 
Network.) 


Lies on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 17, 1967, by an overwhelming 
vote of 414 to 3, the House passed the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967, 
H.R. 12080. This bill, which tremen- 
dously increased the benefits for those 
covered, is currently being debated in 
the Senate with a view toward even more 
liberal benefits than voted by this body. 

In the past 2 months, I have received 
numerous letters from constitutents who 
have been deceived into thinking that the 
social security amendments are to their 
detriment. This deception stems from a 
campaign by some sadistic person or per- 
sons which tells the people that their so- 
cial security benefits will be contingent 
upon the discretion of an administrator 
in Washington, D.C. 

The following editorial, appearing in 
the November 19, 1967, edition of the 
Chicago’s Sunday American, sets out this 
senseless deception very effectively: 

LIES ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

We have been receiving some agitated 
calls from people who are convinced that a 
sinister campaign to sabotage the whole 
social security system is under way in Con- 
gress. Who convinced them of this aston- 
ishing story is stili a question. The main 
source of the rumor seems to be a flood of 
mysterious, unsigned fiyers that have been 
appearing on company bulletin boards in 
Chicago and other cities. Something like a 
widespread, underground scare campaign, in 
fact, seems to have been launched about 
social security—by whom and for what pur- 
pose we don’t yet know, 

The gist of the anonymous fiyers is that 

a bill now before Congress, identified as 
House resolution 5710, would “destroy the 
social security act”; it would divert money 
paid for social security into welfare pro- 
grams, with “the administrator empowered 
to determine what retirement benefits, if 
any, you would receive, based on his deter- 
mination of your need.” The message goes 
on: 
“If in his opinion you did not need it, he 
could reduce the amount or deny you en- 
tirely. .. The opportunity for corruption 
and abuse of this plan is obvious.” 

The statement concludes by urging those 
who do not agree with this program to write 
their representatives in Congress. Many peo- 
ple have been doing that, to the mystifica- 
tion of their congressmen. 

‘The whole message is so thoroughly false 
that it cannot be called a mistake. It is a 
purposeful lie, 

To start with, HR. 5710 does not exist. 
It was killed last Aug. 2 and a revised but 
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similar measure, H.R. 12080, was substituted 
for it. Neither bill contains anything re- 
motely resembling the anonymous charges 
or the fears expressed by our callers. 

H.R. 5710 was an administration measure 
that sought a 15 per cent increase in social 
security benefits; to provide that it called for 
gradually increasing the amount of earnings 
subject to social security taxes, from $7,800 
in 1968 to $10,800 in 1974 and thereafter. The 
substitute bill, H.R. 12080, is still subject to 
change, but at present it provides for a 12.5 
per cent increase in benefits and sets a dif- 
ferent schedule for increasing the wage base. 
Under President Johnson's bill the minimum 
benefit would have been 670 a month; the 
bill now under consideration would make it 


$50. 

In no bill is power given to anyone to make 
arbitrary changes in anyone’s social security 
benefits. These are fixed by a formula and 
tables which are established by law, and are 
the cornerstone of the whole system. 

The only section of this bill that grants 
any additional powers has to do with the 
aid-to-dependent-children program, It is a 
House rider [a bad one, we think] under 
which federal officials could compel some 
women now receiving ADC to attend school 
and get jobs. But this has nothing whatever 
to do with social security funds or benefits. 

We cannot imagine any congressman seri- 
ously suggesting that anyone be given dis- 
cretionary powers over social security bene- 
fits, or that money from social security taxes 
should be used for any other program. Any 
hint of such an attempt would set off a 
nation-wide howl of protest in which Chi- 
cago’s American would wholeheartedly join. 

The net result of this underhanded cam- 
palgn of misinformation is that many people 
are now protesting a substantial raise in their 
Own social security benefits, For whose gain? 
Whose purposes are served by the 
public and stirring up panicky opposition to 
this bill? 

Certainly HR. 12080 is not perfect, But at- 
tacks on it should be made on the basis of 
facts, not lies, and made by people who are 
not afraid to identify themselves. 


The Dissent of Americans of Ukrainian 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK >», 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, when thou- 
sands of Americans of African descent 
march, it is front-page news—progress 
and dissent. 

- But when thousands of Americans of 

Russian descent marched on the Soviet 
mission at the U.N., it was criminal— 
police were called and the news made 
section B, page 6, of the Washington 
paper—as if in disgust that anyone 
would protest communism. 

Glory be for the spunk and liberty of 
our Ukrainian Americans. They are wide 
awake and recognize the Communist 
regime for what it really is: totalitarian- 
ism. 

I insert the UPI report of November 
19, 1967, following my remarks: 

Marcu or 2,000 ro Rep MISSION ENCOUNTERS 
j POLICE 

New Yorx.—Two thousand Ukrainian- 
Americans clashed with police yesterday as 
they marched on the Soviet mission to the 
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United Nations to protest celebrations of the 
50th anniversary of the Russian revolution. 

Several persons were reported injured as 
police wielded clubs to control the crowd 
surging around the Russians’ converted 
apartment house on East 67th Street. More 
than 100 police reinforcements were rushed 
to the scene, 

Witnesses said about 2,000 of the 10,000 
persons assembled at Ukrainian rally in 
Madison Square Garden marched across town 
to the mission at midafternoon, shouting 
anti-Soviet slogans and brandishing placards 
accusing the Soviet regime of oppression. 
They sang patriotic Ukrainian folk songs. 

A number of demonstrators burned Soviet 
Union flags and waved placards labeled ‘“Rus- 
sian Concentration Camps the Shame of the 
20th Century.” 

The rally was sponsored by the World Con- 
gress of Free Ukrainians, 


Finance the Poverty Programs Now, Reap 
the Benefits Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much editorial comment recently 
about the actions of this Congress in re- 
gard to the poverty programs. 

Much of the comments that I have 
seen have been statesmanlike, but per- 
haps none has been better expressed 
than the editorial broadcast by WCAU- 
TV, Philadelphia, last week. 

The fight in this House on the basic 
_ authorization is over. Now it is matter of 
how to appropriate the funds. 

For a considered and responsible 
opinion on the entire subject, I offer for 
reprint the editorial I referred to 
previously: 

FINANCE THE Poverty Procrams Now, Reap 
BENEFITS LATER 


As Philadelphia walked the tightrope be- 
tween violence and non-violence this past 
summer, we all hoped that we would some- 
how come through the summer without the 
destruction which hit other cities. Somehow 
we made it, 

Part of the deterrent force was a promise 
for a better future here in Philadelphia. The 
governor opened neighborhood offices to get 
closer to the people. 

There was the jobmobile, talk of more low 
income housing. All stops were out to get us 
through the summer. But what now? 

In reality, these days are the critical days 
because these days determine the racial 
climate for next summer. 

Congress is and has been holding up pov- 
erty funds. It’s part of an overall cut back. 
For example, millions were cut from NASA's 
budget. But the war on poverty should be 
different. It deals with the plight and con- 
ditions of human beings. It is a fight which 
should not be diminished but increased. 

The war on poverty takes many forms. 
They're all getting hurt. 

President Johnson visited one battlefield 
in the war on poverty last summer: Leon 
Sullivan's OIC. The President was well ad- 
vised to visit OIC personally and lend the 
importance of his office to it. OIC started in 
an abandoned jailhouse. Quietly Leon Sulli- 
van and a handful of people began a re- 
training task of overwhelming proportions. 
Big government had failed in many such 
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tasks before, but evidently Mr. Sullivan and 
his people had found their own way. OIC is 
now being duplicated in about 70 cities 
across the country. It has become an impor- 
tant instrument in the war on poverty. 

OIC started with not one penny of fed- 
eral funds, but federal funds became a neces- 
sity for expansion. 

But right now, the on-going program of 
OIC is threatened by the lack of congres- 
sional action. Leon Sullivan told us he has 
the cash to meet his $70,000 payroll through 
the 24th of this month only because private 
industry and private individuals have come 
to his assistance with donations. 

We have sought out possible state sources 
for funds as a stop-gap measure until appro- 
priations are approved in Washington, but 
so far with no success. 

Ani obviously in Washington, every pro- 
gram from OIC to Headstart to the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps to VISTA is crying for 
funds to keep the programs going. 

OIC is a prime example of what a war 
on poverty can accomplish. 

By training workers, OIC has added over 
eight million dollars in wages to the Phila- 
delphia area economy. But even more im- 
portant than that, it has cut welfare costs 
by a million and a half dollars a year. 

When Congress delays on funds for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity which 
funds OIC, it delays the progress of people. 
If it cuts back funds, it cuts back in the 
scope of programs trying to reach the 
people. 

Long delays and heavy cutbacks now 
would be fuel for next summer. If people 
know something is being done, if they can 
see progress, if they can see some kind of 
improvement in their lot, perhaps they'll 
be patient. If they can't see forward motion, 
who can expect them to stand quietly? 

First, the House must pass authorization 
for the poverty programs. Then the appro- 
priations requests must be passed. 

Appropriation requests for poverty funds 
are already in a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee headed by Pennsylvania Daniel 
Flood; they are there just waiting for final 
House action. Congressman FPlood’s office 
indicated that no real action could be ex- 
pected until after Thanksgiving. By Thanks- 
giving, OIC may be one day away from 
bankruptcy. By Thanksgiving, programs de- 
signed to help people will be grinding to a 
halt all over the country, 

WCAU-TV urges, first, that the House 
reach agreement on the authorization for 
poverty programs and, then, that Congress- 
man Daniel Flood mobilize his committee 
to the poverty funds on their way. 

For many people, it would give Thanks- 
giving more meaning. 


Letter of Commendation 
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HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc, Clinton Warfield, serving with the 
84th Engineer Company, Ist Logistical 
Command, in Vietnam, has received a let- 
ter of commendation from Col. James S. 
Miles, Infantry, commanding Dong Tam 
Base. 

The letter reads: 

It has been reported to me that at 2359 
hours 5 October 1967, you volunteered to 
fight a disastrous fire located at the booster 
station midway between Dong Tam Base and 
the Dredge New Jersey, where several men 
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fighting the fire had been overcome from 
intense heat and smoke, 

Your actions in this instance are com- 
mended. Had the fire been allowed to burn 
unchecked, several thousand gallons of 
gasoline would have ignited compounding 
fire fighting efforts. Additionally, it would 
have inflicted irreparable damage upon 
dredging equipment. Your conduct is the 
epitome of a good soldier. Please accept my 
sincere thanks for a job well done. 


I wish to commend Private First Class 
Warfield for his courage and to con- 
gratulate his mother, Mrs. Katie War- 
field of Perryman, Md., for having such 
a fine son. 


The Information Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of Members have 
been concerned in recent months with 
the problems of obtaining accurate and 
consistent information from the execu- 
tive branch, particularly on issues re- 
lating to the war in Vietnam. This week 
in his regular Capitol Comment report 
to his constituents, Mr. Matutas of 
Maryland, calls attention to two recent 
experiences of his own and suggests that 
“we need a new spirit and conscientious 
effort—at every level of Government—to 
halt the decline in trust and insure real 
communication between the people and 
their national leadership on the most 
important issues we now face.” 

His remarks are very timely and I in- 
clude the full text of Mr. Marmas’ state- 
ment in the Recorp.at this point: 

Tue INFORMATION GaP 

“Credibility gap“ may be a somewhat tired 
phrase, but it has become the shorthand 
for one of the most serious problems plaguing 
American government today—a crisis of con- 
fidence. On one hand, the people are losing 
faith in what government spokesmen say. 
On the other hand, popular suspicion and 
mistrust are intensified every time officials 
refuse to make hard information available, 
or persist in offering only vague, generalized 
or contradictory statements. 

To some extend these failures of candor 
and clarity by official spokesmen are gen- 
erated by political considerations. But some- 
times an official will simply withhold or 
distort information because releasing it 
would create problems of explanation which 
he would prefer to avoid. In either case, the 
American people and our entire representa- 
tive system of government are hurt. 

The Congress has already taken a long 
step toward guaranteeing that the public 
will have access to information about public 
business. The Freedom of Information Act, 
which went into effect on July 4th of this 
year, provides that only certain types of gov- 
ernment data—such as personnel records and 
material classified for security reasons—may 
be withheld from the public and the press. 

Recently the Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee of the honorary journalism fraternity, 
Sigma Delta Chi, published a report on the 
operation of this Act. The report cited the 
progress which many agencies have made 
in giving the public more information than 
ever before. However, the committee also 
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found that at the very highest levels of 
government, specifically in the White House 
and at the Pentagon, there is still a great 
reluctance to make accurate, full informa- 
tion available. 

Recently I myself have encountered in two 
eases an excessive reluctance on the part of 
Federal officials to provide facts to me and 
my constituents. 

In a recent speech, the President, citing 
signs of progress in Vietnam, declared that 
65% of the South Vietnamese population 
was now under the control of the Saigon 
government. A week ago, retired General 
James Gavin stated that of the 12,500 ham- 
lets in South Vietnam, only about 5000 were 
“in friendly hands,“ while some 7500 were 
“assumed to be“ subject to the Viet Cong. 
These two figures—one based on population, 
the other on numbers of towns regardless of 
their size—may or may not be contradictory. 
But when I asked Defense Department and 
State Department officials whether the two 
measurements could indeed be reconciled, I 
was told that no figures beyond those used 
by the President were available for public 
discussion. 

Again, last month I read a press report, 
based on “reliable new evidence gathered by 
American intelligence sources,” which indi- 
cated that small numbers of North Viet- 
namese army regulars for the first time were 
being trained in Red China to fight in South 
Vietnam, This would be a development of 
some Importance, so I sought to secure of- 
cial comment on the reports, to be relayed to 
my constituents. Although the report had 
been publicly discussed in the first place, I 
was denied any quotable material to con- 
firm, deny or qualify the statement, 

These two cases are extremely discourag- 
ing, Such nervous, restrictive and defensive 
information policies are not only inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act hailed by the President last year. 
More basically, they are incompatible with 
the principles of a free government, While 
legitimate boundaries of national security 
must be respected, it is self-defeating to try 
to stretch the cloak of secrecy over material 
which it is simply not convenient or advan- 
tageous to release. 

The crisis of confidence has already become 
so great that some Americans, unable to be- 
lieve what they hear from government, have 
simply stopped listening. Clearly we need a 
new spirit and a conscientious effort—at 
every level of government—to halt the de- 
cline in trust and insure real communication 
between the people and their national lead- 
ership on the most important issues we now 
face. 


People’s Anticrime Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when there seems 
to be a growing barrier developing be- 
tween police departments and the yery 
people they are working hard to serve 
and protect, Iam proud to point out the 
people's anticrime effort—PACE—pro- 
gram which has been developed in my 
congressional district in the city of Mon- 
terey Park, Calif. 

Monterey Park Police Chief Everett 
F. Holladay, who originated the idea for 
PACE, describes it as “a practical crime 
prevention and control program promot- 
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ing community cooperation by means of 
maximum personal involvement.“ 

As a former mayor and city council- 
man of Monterey Park, I am doubly 
proud that this community is leading the 
Nation in this effort. I know, and Chief 
Holladay concurs, that the immediate 
and spirited efforts by community lead- 
ers and civic organizations in adopting 
the idea have been the principal reason 
for its rapid development and success. 

The PACE program is spreading al- 
ready to nearby cities in the Los Angeles 
area, and recently received nationwide 
attention in the Police Chief, the official 
publication of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Inc., issue of 
November 1967. 

Neighborhood discussions on tech- 
niques for providing greater security to 
persons and property, dissemination of 
literature by the police department, 
coordinated, and detailed reporting of 
incidents from throughout the commu- 
nity by both citizens and police officers, 
photographie slides demonstrating secu- 
rity measures and preventive ideas, and 
analysis of incidents that do occur with 
recommendations as to how they could 
have been prevented for the benefit of 
the rest of the community are among 
some of the methods utilized by PACE. 

Chief Holladay has designated one of 
his officers, Sgt. Joe Durban, as crime 
prevention coordinator, and Monterey 
Park residents who are interested in par- 
ticipating by hosting a small neighbor- 
hood gathering and discussion in their 
homes have been keeping Sergeant Dur- 
ban’s phone busy. 

I know that we would all agree that 
this type of cooperation and personal in- 
volvement will reap rich rewards for the 
community. They will not only benefit in 
a decrease in local crime figures, but 
should soon note greatly increased un- 
derstanding between the public and the 
police, who have too often failed to re- 
ceive proper credit for the thankless 
tasks they perform on our behalf—tasks 
that so many of us would not touch with 
a 10-foot pole as long as we can find 
someone else to do them. 

I would certainly recommend that 
every one of my colleagues read the 
following article describing Monterey 
Park’s PACE program in detail. In fact, 
they may want to make certain that 
police departments in cities within their 
own congressional districts are aware of 
the pioneering efforts being made in this 
suburban city in Los Angeles County. 

PEOPLE'S ANTICRIME EFFORT 
(By Everett F. Holliday, chief of police, 
Monterey Park, Calif.) 

Many citizens remain aloof, indiferent, 
apathetic, and unconcerned relative to the 
problems of crime and disorder. Non-think- 
ing, non-committed, and non-involved, many 
haven't the foggiest idea of the threats to 
ordered liberty which exist within a half- 
mile of their residence or business. Such 
alienation and withdrawal is explainable, at 
least party, by the past failures of police 
agencies to harness the basic good will and 
potential usefulness of the individual citizen. 

A glance at the spiraling crime rates since 
World War II and the staggering crime cost 
of some $27 billion dollars per annum should 
conyince even the most myopic mind that 
the panacea of purely punitive and repressive 
police action will no longer suffice—no mat- 
ter how much is added by way of needed 
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facllities, equipment, and personnel. Cer- 
tainly, law enforcement agencies must ever 
be strengthened, but, as inidcated by the 
President's Crime Commission Report, new 
programs must be developed to create public 
awareness of crime causation, and to en- 
courage public participation in the elimina- 
tion of criminal opportunity. 

The $27 billion annual crime cost means 
an inyested $146 per year for every man, 
woman, and child in this nation—to say 
nothing of the ever-rising costs of business, 
automobile, and household insurance. 

The citizens of Monterey Park weren't too 
concerned when violence of riot proportions 
was reported in Harlem and Rochester, some 
3500 miles away. But adrenalin coursed when 
looting and burning occurred in South Los 
Angeles, some five miles from the city limits, 
It wasn't that the citizens doubted the au- 
thenticity of the eastern reports—but com- 
munity security and individual freedom te- 
came allve as concepts when citizens smelled 
the smoke and observed the falling ashes. 
Few people in the community were apathetic 
during those hours of horror; departmental 
phones were busy answering the citizen's 
query, “What can I do to help?” And such 
was also true in surro communities, 
Obviously, however, the need is for contin- 
uous citizen cooperation, note merely during 
emergency situations. The concept of PACE: 
people’s anti-crime effort, was born. 

Since 1963, the Monterey Park Police De- 

partment has analyzed its fleld of opera- 
tions by means of electronic data processing. 
Such a program, based on reporting districts, 
deploys manpower on a priority basis, ac- 
cording to time, location, and type of crime. 
In response to the many citizen calls, “What 
can I do to help?” during time of riot nearby, 
the idea was developed that in each reporting 
district there be recruited a responsible citi- 
zen to develop communication and coopera- 
tion with the department—by and for the 
local neighbors. 
In March, 1966, the service clubs and 
churches of Monterey Park responded to a 
request that they nominate members for this 
kind of police/citizen program: Since that 
time, the participants in PACE have been 
steadily increasing in number and extent of 
involyement. In each reporting district (31 
in number), chairmen are encouraged to in- 
vite their neighbors to discussions of the 
common sense techniques by which they can 
provide greater security for their person and 
property, by which they can cooperate more 
effectively with the department, and by 
which they can remain up-to-date on mat- 
ters of mutual concern. Handout materi«l 
provided by the department covers a wide 
range of subjects—door/window locking 
devices, lighting, automobile key security, 
personal identification of valuables, report- 
ing of suspicious persons and vehicles, 
and the like. The “chain reaction” re- 
sults of these private home discussions is 
quite similar to the invitational party mer- 
chandising schemes which have been utilized 
for years by vendors of various household 
Items. To those who become involved, the 
feeling of mutual purpose and pride of ac- 
complishment is most rewarding as a distinct 
personal contribution to the creation of a 
socially concerned community. 

Now, in its second year in Monterey Park, 
the PACE union of technology and sociology 
is providing a practical crime prevention and 
control program which promotes maximum 
community cooperation by means of max- 
imum personal involvement. 

The citizen chairmen from the reporting 
districts are called together quarterly at po- 
lice headquarters to discuss new develop- 
ments, and, specifically, to review: 1) the 
kinds of incidents which are occurring with- 
in their respective districts, whether related 
to crime, traffic, or delinquency; 2) what 
could have been done by police or public to 
prevent such offenses which have occurred 
over the past three months; and 3) what ac- 
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tivities of both police and public can be 
most effective during the coming quarter. 

The Monterey Park police officer is re- 
quired to thoroughly investigate all reported 
crime. In his report, whether the crime is 
against person or property, he is required to 
indicate the prevention technique which, in 
his judgment, could have prevented the of- 
fense. This procedure creates an easy at- 
inaosphere within which to discuss crime pre- 
vention with the victim, and is responsible 
for an ever-expanding citizen participation 
in PACE, Information on prevention tech- 
niques, taken from crime reports, is made 
available to the chairman of the reporting 
district, and serves as a basis for discussion 
at neighborhood meetings. 

The Monterey Park staff officer assigned to 
the coordination of crime prevention pro- 
grams has developed 35mm. slides which 
demonstrate recommended security meas- 
ures and preventive ideas. These are made 
avallable to the citizen chairmen within the 
reporting districts. The flim. The Door Was 
Locked,” distributed through the IACP, 
which emphasizes the security of personal 
premises, was purchased by the Independent 
Insurance Agents of Monterey Park for use 
in the program. That organization has also 
underwritten the cost of bumper strips (with 
catchy crime prevention -advisories) to be 
displayed by city-owned vehicles, .and 
changed from time to time. 

The people's anti-crime effort——-PACE—has 
both immediate and long-term goals. The 
immediate goal, obviously, is to generate 
concerted police/public action to increase 
community security and personal freedom 
and decrease the incidence of crime and dis- 
order. The long-term goal is to involve every 
citizen in the dialog and action so that a 
police/public partnership is a working real- 
ity. 


Hats Of to Our Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, too often 
in the newspapers today we read of 
young people who have rebelled against 
society, and we tend to forget the many, 
many fine youngsters who are making 
worthwhile contributions to the world 
in which we live. 

The following editorial from the New- 
port, Tenn., Plain Talk, tells a story of 
some of these fine young people who gave 
of their time and energies to make 
Christmas a little happier for some 
other young men serving their country 
in Vietnam. 

I am happy to see the efforts of these 
young people recognized, and I insert 
this editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

HATS OFF TO OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 

A great deal of attention has been focused 
upon juveniles and their actions during re- 
cent years , . some say it is the beat gen- 
eration ... others feel there is a great 
unrest based upon insecurity . . . many 
feel it is the demands of a fast living 
pace or perhaps the constant threat of inter- 
national crisis. Too much publicity has been 
given to scenes and acts of our young people 
in the areas of riots, demonstrations, hippies, 
addicts, etc. We need to offset some of this 
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adverse publicity with truthful coverage 
giving a true perspective when opportunity 
presents itself. 

Here's a good example. In Newport 
and Cocke County, during the month-long 
drive for “Operation Christmas Vietnam“. 
our young people called and volunteered 
their services . . various clubs in the 
schools Sunday School classes 
Scout troops and many other youth organi- 
gations had a part in making the Christmas 
program most successful. 

Many of the service boys requested comic 
books be sent them... the schools held a 
Funny Book Week. Other schools donated 
pencils .. many held various drives and 
marched to the City Hall with their gifts to 
be sent overseas. 

These acts of concern and consideration 
for others on the part of our young people 
bear out the truth in an old saying, “Look 
for the good and you will find it.” 

We believe that if equal space and time 
was given to reporting the countless good 
things done by our youth, the good will by 
far outweigh the bad. 

A little faith and trust will go a long way 
in encouraging our young people to find 
their rightful place as responsible leaders in 
the future. 


Distinguished Educator To Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Georgia’s most prominent and beloved 
educators has announced his retirement 
next June 30 as president of Georgia 
Southern College in Statesboro, Ga. 

A tribute to this fine Georgian was 
published in an editorial of the Savan- 
nah Evening Press of November 15, 1967, 
as follows: 

DISTINGUISHED Enucator To RETRE 


Dr. Zach S. Henderson, one of Georgia's 
most distinguished educators, plans to retire 
next June 30 as president of Georgia South- 
ern College: 

He has reached the retirement age of 65 
after a long and fruitful career at Georgia 
Southern, first as dean of the college and 
then as president. 

When he became president of the college 
in 1948, the institution had an enrollment 
of 724 students and was identified chiefly 
with the teaching field. Today, as Dr. Hend- 
erson plans to retire, the college has an 
enrollment of 4.400 and confers ten degrees. 
The college has branched out in too many 
fields. 

Dr. Henderson not only has led the for- 
ward surge at Georgia Southern but also 
has helped lift standards for the Georgia 
public school system. Long active in the 
Georgia Education Assn., he is a past presi- 
dent of the organization in which he con- 
tinually worked for better salaries for teach- 
ers and for improved school conditions. 

Dr. Henderson has not been a college pres- 
ident who stays behind a big desk and re- 
mains aloof from his student body. He gets 
to know his students and keeps Georgia 
Southern on a personal faculty-to-student 
relationship. 

Dr. George Simpson, chancellor of the 
University System, has stated that Dr. 
Henderson after his retirement will continue 
to advise in the field of education. 
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We wish Dr. Henderson all the best in re- 
tirement and he can rest assured that his 
mame long will be associated with Georgia 
Southern and public education in Georgia, 


The Bitter Tea of Dr. Tsien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Milton Viorst, 
a well-known and highly respected au- 
thor who resides in the Nation's Capitol, 
wrote an article for the September issue 
of Esquire magazine which deserves spe- 
cial attention from all those who are 
concerned about the conduct of this Na- 
tion’s affairs. Mr. Viorst’s article, The 
Bitter Tea of Dr. Tsien,” concerns the 
career of Tsien Hsue-shen, a rocket and 
missile expert and educator, who was the 
director of the research center at the 
California Institute of Technology, and 
bore the title of Goddard Professor of 
Jet Propulsion. Dr. Tsien was a perma- 
nent resident of the United States who 
has applied for U.S. citizenship. 

“Caltech’s jet propulsion center be- 
came the focus of the world’s most ad- 
vanced research in aeronautics,” points 
out Mr, Viorst in his article. Not only 
was Dr. Tsien’s contribution to this coun- 
try enormous, It had great military im- 
portance as well. But in 1949 many peo- 
ple looked askance at someone whose 
elder family remained in mainland China 
and who, it was discovered, had attended 
a discussion group during his college 
days, some 10 years earlier, which was 
later labeled as subversive. In 1950 Dr. 
Tsien’s security clearance was revoked, 
and thus began a history of harassment 
that led to the eventual departure of Dr. 
Tsien and return to his native country. 
He is now one of the foremost missile ex- 
perts in Communist China and is de- 
voting his talents and energies on behalf 
of the nation that welcomed him instead 
of the Nation that turned him out. 

I believe there is a great lesson to be 
learned from this episode, and I com- 
mend Milton Viorst’s article to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. Part I of two 
parts follows: 

From the September issue of Esquire 

magazine] 
THE BITTER Tea or Dr. TSIEN 
(By Milton Viorst) 

Who wants a Chinese Comsymp scientist 
working on our missile program? Not us— 
so Tsien Hsue-shen is in Peking, now, work- 
ing on theirs. 

Doctor Tsien’s not the type to be vindic- 
tive. That, at least, is what his friends have 
said—his friends at Caltech, in the Air Force. 
at M. I. T., even at Aerojet, where he used to 
help build ballistic missiles to defend the 
United States. But when Robert S. McNa- 
mara, the Secretary of Defense, announced 
recently that the Red Chinese would, by the 
end of this year, have a nuclear-armed rocket 
they could lob into Honolulu or, for that 
matter, Los Angeles—where Tsien spent 
some seventeen years of his life—none of 
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those friends would have been surprised if 
Tsien experienced a certain satisfaction. 
Sitting in his laboratory m Peking, Tsien, 
they figured, could be excused if he saw 
poetic justice in the sweat that glistened 
on the Secretary’s brow. 

Tsien Hsue-shen is what some would call 
the evil genius behind Red China's missiles— 
though those who knew him remember him 
as a quiet, courteous fellow who wouldn't 
hurt a fly in the won ton soup. His claim 
to distinction is that for a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has been acknowledged as one of 
the world's most original minds in the 
science of aeronautics, A theoretician rather 
than a builder, he sits down with paper 
and pencil and, from fantastic resources of 
mathematics and physics and engineering, 
he comes up with prodigious plans for the 
propulsion, guidance and design of virtually 
anything that flies. As an architect of lethal 
rockets, few men rival him. More than any- 
one else, Tsien is responsible for China's 
creating the missiles that one day may be 
tumbling down on our heads. 

But it was a long trip back to Peking, 
and not a pleasant one. During World War 
II, Tsien helped transform American rock- 
etry—which lagged severely behind that of 
the Germans—from utter primitiveness to 
relative sophistication. Having lent an es- 
sential hand to construction of the first suc- 
cessful missiles, he put on a uniform and 
followed Allied armies into Germany to study 
the formidable aerial weapons devised by 
Hitler's engineers. On his return, he became 
a key man in planning the long-term transi- 
tion of the Air Force from propeller service 
to the jet engine and, finally, to unmanned 
craft. soaring through space. The worth of 
Tsien's services was acknowledged again and 
again by oficial commendations. Tsien was 
a bright star in the galaxy of scientists who 
were helping to make the United States 
into the world’s foremost military power. 

Tsien Hsue-shen, born in Shanghai of 
middle-class parents, came to this country 
in the fall of 1935, when he was twenty-six 
years old. He had made an excellent record 
in his university studies but, because of 
China’s technological deficiencies, he could 
go no farther in his chosen field, mechanical 
engineering. When he won a scholarship 
from the Boxer Rebellion indemnity fund, a 
small American atonement for the days when 
China was a province of Western civilization, 
he decided to leave his homeland to do grad- 
uate work at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. There he shifted to aeronautical 
engineering and in a year received a master’s 
degree. Then he moved to the California 
Institute of Technology, in Los Angeles’ lush 
suburb of Pasadena. In the ensuing years, 
he began to think of home not so much as 
China but as Caltech. 

Acadecimally, Caltech’s chief attraction 
was Dr, Theodore von Kármán, a transplanted 
Hungarian who was, without question, the 
world’s outstanding authority in aeronautics. 
During the three years in which Tsien worked 
for his doctorate, von Karman became more 
and more impressed by the young Chinese. 
Tsien became his most favored student, then 
his protégé, then his disciple. A bachelor, 
nearing sixty at the time, von Kármán lived 
with his elderly maiden sister; he took to 
Tsien as father to son. Finally, Tsien became 
acknowledged as von Kármán scientific peer. 
The two men, mentor and pupil, now worked 
together as one. Von Karman, by his genius, 
earned the title “father of the supersonic 
age” and in the science of aerodynamics he 
stands in singular eminence. But just below 
him ranks Tsien Hsue-shen. When von Kár- 
mán was making his revolutionary discov- 
erles in almost every phase of aeronautics, 
Tsien served as his indispensable adviser 
and collaborator. Tsien was the helr apparent 
to yon Kármán aspirations and responsibill- 
ties. Since the old man's death, he has been 
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unsurpassed in his field but, as if by irony, 
he has gone on to attain the pinnacle of his 
career not by pursuing von Kärmän's ends 
but, in effect, by seeking to thwart them. 

The germ of the metamorphosis was intro- 
duced in Tsien’s days as a graduate student 
at Caltech. In contrast to most other Ori- 
entals on the campus, Tsien mixed quite 
easily with Americans. To be sure, he was 
proudly, almost defiantly, Chinese. If he was 
embarrassed by China's backward technology, 
he nonetheless gloried in the grandeur and 
sweep of its ancient culture, and he behaved 
as if he were custodian of the honor of 
Chinese civilization. But he was not a racist 
and preferred Americans with whom he had 
common interests to Chinese with whom he 
did not. 

Frank Malina quickly became Tslen's 
friend at Caltech, They both were students 
of aeronautics, Malina a few years more ad- 
vanced. Malina, with von Katnan’s encour- 
agement, pursued an interest which was then 
regarded as highly eccentric, He was a buff 
for rockets and before long he transmitted 
his enthusiasm to Tsien. With fascination, 
Tsien followed the makeshift experimenta- 
tion in which Malina engaged. But that was 
not all the two had in common. Both loved 
serious music. In Shanghai, Tsien had reg- 
ularly attended symphonic concerts, and at 
MI. T. he rarely missed an opportunity to 
hear the Boston Symphony. Since coming to 
Caltech, Tsien had attended faithfully the 
performances of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic. Malina was his steady companion, The 
interests the two men shared, aeronautical 
and musical, made them very good friends 
indeed. 

Among Malina's other friends were some 
graduate students at Caltech, all in science 
or engineering, who played musical instru- 
ments together in an amateur string quartet. 
He introduced Tsien to them. Tsien, who had 
never before encountered chamber music. 
liked what they played and collected albums 
of their favorite pieces. Sometimes he visited 
these friends even without Malina, Before 
long, Tsien found himself a part of this 
stimulating group of young people, drawn to- 
gether by a common affection for science and 
music. 

As it turned out, they also had a passion 
for politics and this, too, intrigued Tsien. He 
was deeply troubled by what was happening 
to China, crumbling as it was beneath the 
attacks of the Japanese. He found that his 
new friends were sympathetic to China's 
agonies, as they were to Ethiopia's and Re- 
publican Spain's. They told him that only the 
Soviet Union cared about stopping Fascist 
conquest and indeed that appeared to be 
true at the time. At their suggestion, Tsien 
read some Marxist philosophy and subscribed 
to a Communist newspaper, He enjoyed talk- 
ing over with them his observations, as he 
took comfort in sharing with them his indig- 
nation. Though he knew little about politics, 
he had a Chinese scholar's fascination for 
moral philosophy and moral abstractions. To- 
day his views are remembered—as best they 
can be, after almost thirty years—as having 
been “progressive,” theoretical and somewhat 
naive. Tsien later described these evenings as 
“bull sessions,” which he considered pleas- 
ant enough as diversion from his work but 
hardly very significant in the overall scheme 
of his life. 

Tsien’s circle of friends met irregularly, 
both for music and discourse, throughout 
the last months of 1938 and most of 1939. 
Then its members started going off, either to 
war or to scientific jobs associated with the 
War. Malina himself began a serious research 
project on military rockets and, because it 
Was secret, he could no longer discuss his 
work with Tsien, who, as an alien, was in- 
eligible for clearance to classified material. 
The two friends drifted apart. By mid-1940, 
wartime austerity prevailed at Caltech and 
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the old crowd, too busy with war work for 
frivolity, unceremoniously broke up—pre- 
sumably never to be heard of again. 

Tsien continued to teach and study until 
1943, when the government thought better 
of its restrictions and approved him for mili- 
tary research. He went to work immediately 
with Malina on the rocket project and, by 
the end of the year, the two of them, under 
von Kürmän's supervision, completed the de- 
signs for America’s first military missiles, 
Then with von Kärmän's guidance Tsien 
spread out into related fields. He did impor- 
tant work in jet propulsion, in which the 
United States was also behind the Germans. 
He became a consultant to Aerojet, the com- 
pany formed by von Kármán and several 
other Caltech scientists to manufacture the 
new rockets, Near the end of the war, he 
took on the task of exploring nuclear energy 
as a possible power source for . To 
meet his commitments, he commuted be- 
tween the Pentagon and Malina's jetpropul- 
sion lab in Pasadena. On V-E Day, Tsien was 
in Germany. When the war was over, the Air 
Forces commended him for his “invaluable 
contribution” to victory. Tsien'’s work was 
regarded as important to the country’s mili- 
tary victory and even more important to its 
military future. 

But as a theoretical scientist, Taten's place 
was at a university and, after the war, he 
accepted an offer to become, at thirty-seven, 
the youngest full professor on the faculty at 
M.LT. Being in Massachusetts, however, did 
not cut him off from California. He and von 
Karman remained on as Air Force advisers 
and traveled frequently together to military 
installations throughout the country. Later, 
Tsien joined von Karman on some N. A. T. O. 
projects. In 1949, when aircraft manufactur- 
ers began to realize that a deficiency in 
theoretical knowledge about jet propulsion 
was seriously hampering practical advances, 
the Guggenheim Foundation established two 
major research centers, at Princeton and Cal- 
tech; Tsien was offered the directorship of 
either one. He chose to return to Caltech, 
with a substantial salary and the title of 
Goddard Professor of Jet Propulsion. The 
arrangements proposed to him were ideal 
and the prospects appeared unlimited. 

While he was still at MI. T., Tsien had made 
a visit back to China to see his family. Some 
of his friends predicted that he wouldn't 
return and, indeed, there was some reason 
to believe that he would become president 
of his alma mater. Chiaotung University in 
Shanghai. But the appointment didn't work 
out and, after three months, he did return, 
with a pretty wife named Yin who, though 
selected for him by his family, happened to 
suit him superbly. Yin, daughter of a diplo- 
mat, had been raised in the West, was a stu- 
dent of music and an accomplished singer, 
and spoke English fluently. She adjusted, 
perhaps more easily than Tslen himself, to 
college life in Cambridge, then to the gaudy 
subtropics of Pasadena. 

Tslen and Yin, as far as one could tell, were 
un happy couple. Insulated at Caltech from 
the anti-Oriental prejudices of the region, 
they were warmly received wherever they 
chose to go, They lived in a spacious, un- 
pretentious old house, in which they were 
presently joined by two children—both, 
naturally, American citizens by birth. In his 
role as father, Tsien soon found himself at- 
tending meetings of the P. T. A. and repair- 
ing broken toys for the nursery school, but he 
seemed to enjoy his responsibilities. The 
Tsiens entertained a great deal in their big 
house. Many of Tsien’s old colleagues remem- 
ber fondly the evenings in which Tsien him- 
self, with great flourish, cooked a Chinese 
dinner at the table, while Yin, who had spent 
all day on the preparations, sat self-effac- 
ingly at his side. But Yin was not intimidated 
by her husband. She alone made jokes about 
his tendency to be stuffy. Unlike him, she 
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even took a drink now and then and if she 
became a bit giddy, she paid no attention to 
his grimaces of disapproval, “I don't know 
what happened after we left,” said one old 
friend; “perhaps he gave her hell. But we 
always had fun there and felt relaxed with 
them. I'd say the marriage was very success- 
ful.” The Tsiens, apart from belng Chinese, 
seemed indistinguishable from hundreds of 
families Uving in an academic environment. 

In his professional relations, Tsien was 
held less in affection and more in esteem. Per- 
haps because he was a Chinese among West- 
erners, he was unduly competitive. He made 
excessive demands not only on himself but 
on the Chinese students who worked under 
him. He was profoundly intolerant of medi- 
ocrity. Tsien often broke the rules of aca- 
demic etiquette by his open contempt of 
inferior work; more than one colleague was 
left imp by some witheringly candid com- 
ment. But the corollary was that Tsien was 
known as a man totally ungtven to cant: 
There was nothing of the inscrutable 
Oriental about him. He was, if anything, too 
free with his Judgments. His colleagues con- 
sidered him rather arrogant but they agreed 
it was not so much a character failing as a 
by-product of his own honesty, self-dis- 
cipline and rigorous intellectual perfec- 
tionism. 

Given this unfettered but conscientious 
spirit, Tsien was made for the kind of ar- 
rangement he had at Caltech. He served no 
boss but his own sense of responsibility, He 
could do what he chose, teach what he want- 
ed, pursue the research that interested him. 
He had an ample staff of his own selection 
and generous funds with which to finance his 
favorite projects. He had his pick of the best 
graduate students in his field and he could 
train them as he saw fit. Once, dissatisfied 
with a course, he sat down and wrote a com- 
pletely new textbook, so difficult, it was said, 
that only the brightest students could under- 
stand what it was all about. But as if his 
work at Caltech were not enough, Tsien con- 
tinued to serve as a consultant to Aerojet 
and an adviser, with von Kármán, on na- 
tional defense and security problems, In De- 
cember, 1949, Tsien received widespread at- 
tension—including a picture story in Time— 
for some designs he had made, almost as a 
whim, for a coast-to-coast rocket airliner, 
Under Tsien, Caltech's jet-propulsion center 
became the focus of the world’s most ad- 
vanced research in aeronautics. 

It is clear that by now Tsien, with Yin’s 
consent, had made up his mind to remain 
permanently in the United States. He was 
probably no less devoted to China than be- 
fore and it was only with difficulty that he 
rebuffed the pleas of his ill and aging father 
to return. But by now he had spent most of 
his adult life in the United States and his 
children knew no other home. Perhaps more 
important, he knew that in China he could 
never work with as much satisfaction as he 
did at Caltech. His specialty, after all, de- 
manded a highly technological society for 
its full exercise. In China he could, at best, 
perform only on a much lower scientific 
level, So, in mid-1949, Tsien executed the rite 
demanded of allens who wish to remain in- 
definitely in this country; he went to Canada, 
acquired a permanent resident’s visa and 
reentered with it. Shortly afterward, he made 
application to become a citizen of the United 


very period when a 
strange malaise was beginning to infect the 
country. In quick order, a series of crises bred 
growing nervousness and distress. In Septem- 
ber, 1949, the Russians ended the American 
nuclear monopoly by exploding their first 
atomic bomb. In November, Alger Hiss went 
on trial to contend with the assertion that 
he had been, while a State Department offi- 
cial, a Communist spy. In December, Chiang 
Kai-shek fled before Mao Tse-tung’s victori- 
ous armies to the island of Formosa. In Feb- 
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ruary. 1950, the British announced that Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, one of their top scientists, had 
passed on to the Russians some of the West's 
most important atomic secrets. That same 
month, Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin told the Women's Republican Club of 
Wheeling that he held in his hands the 
names of two hundred five Communists in 
the State Department. The country began to 
see betrayal everywhere; anxiety verged on 
panic. 

Inevitably, Caltech felt the effects of the 
mood. Federal agents suddenly discovered 
that the discussion group in which Tsien had 
participated with his friends more than a 
decade before had actually been Professional 
Union 122, the Pasadena section of the Com- 
munist Party. Malina, on temporary leave 
of absence, simply resigned as director of the 
jet-propulsion lab and took up permanent 
residence in Paris (where, it might be noted, 
he has since become a yery successful mod- 
ernist painter). Some of Tsien's other friends 
of former days fared less well. One was in- 
dicted for denying Party membership and 
shipped off to jail. Others lost their jobs at 
universities. Some left science altogether, 
usually to go into business, where they never 
again made use of their talents. At no point 
was it alleged that the cell members, as Com- 
munists, did anything more serious than 
talk. But in these days, talk was more than 
enough. Tsien learned of impending trouble 
when F.B.I. agents began poking around the 
campus, asking questions about him. In June 
1950, he was notified that his security clear- 
ance had been revoked and that he was no 
longer welcome to perform services for the 
Government of the United States. 

Tsien was shocked. More damaged than 
his career, which could thrive nicely without 
classified work, was his pride. He felt he 
had given every bit of his energy to the 
United States and in return had been dis- 
missed in incredibly shabby fashion. He took 
no consolation from being treated no worse 
than many others, including some of his own 
friends. “I am apparently an unwelcome 
guest in this country,“ he told one of his 
colleagues. Out of his indignation emerged 
the reflection that he had, quite possibly, 
made a mistake in deciding to become an 
American. It was at this point, according to 
all evidence, that he began to contemplate 
returning to China. 


Washington Evening Star Calls It the 
President at His Best 
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HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's news conference last Friday 
has drawn rave reviews from newspapers 
across the country, and deservedly so. 

I think that editorial reaction to the 
President's performance was best sum- 
med up by the Washington Evening Star: 

It is difficult to recall any White House 
news conference more impressive than the 
one staged yesterday by President John- 
son, ... It was a memorable performance. 


I congratulate the President for a 
masterful job. Those of us who have 
often attended meetings at the White 
House know that the President was doing 
nothing more than being himself. This 
relaxed, informative and utterly charm- 
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ing Lyndon Johnson is the kind of man 
Americans will want to keep around for 
another 4-year term, 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Record the excellent editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star: 

Tue PRESIDENT AT His Best 


It is difficult to recall any White House 
news conference more impressive than the 
one staged yesterday by President Johnson. 
The TV cameras covered him from better 
angles than usual, and a “necklace” micro- 
phone let him move about freely, away from 
the pulpit-like podium. He spoke without 
notes, in good, strong, simple English. 

His defense of American policy in Vietnam 
was masterful and eloquent. His recollection 
of the faultfinding, backbiting and censo- 
rious attacks suffered by many of his pred- 
ecessors was instructive. So was his own 
Lincolnesque comment on the White House: 
“The important thing for every man who 
occupies this place fs to... try to find out 
what is right and then do it without regard 
to polls and criticisms.” 

Polls, Mr. Johnson made clear, do not 
make him feel faint of heart, for they merely 
reflect public moods that are as fickle as the 
wind. Ask Harry Truman, As for the critics, 
the President was relaxed, good-tempered, 
but devastating in what he had to say in 
distinguishing between the honest ones and 
those who claim to be peace demonstrators 
but whose outrageous conduct—like that 
displayed against Secretary Rusk the other 
night—amounts to something more like 
hoodlumism, It is “storm-trooper bullying 
and howling and taking the law into their 
own hands“ -an “extremely dangerous“ sort 
of thing that is not very helpful to the men 
who are fighting the war for us.” 

All this came through to the TV viewer 
with striking forcefulness. It was a memora- 
ble performance. Some people keep saying 
that the President has a serious communi- 
cation problem with the general public, and 
especially with the so-called liberal commu- 
nity. If so, he should be pretty well able to 
solve it by resorting more often to the kind 
of discourse he has just given. 


A Charleston Success Story 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to place in the RECORD a 
moving story from the Charleston News 
& Courier of October 22 concerning the 
success story of Charleston’s own Joe 
Fike. At an age when most men would be 
definitely afraid of change, Joe Fike 
launched into a new business which has 
not only been a success but an inspira- 
tion for both Joe Fike and his son and 
for Douglas Wyatt, a young man who 
though blind has helped to write the suc- 
cess story. 

The article follows: 

INSIDE PIANO Store—Svuccess STORIES 
(By Claire M. McPhail) 

“It is all started three years ago, I sud- 
denly decided to quit my job, and go into 
business for myself.” 

As a result of his decision Joe Fike 
launched a new business, inspired his teen- 
age son, and brought to Charleston a re- 
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markable young man whose technical ability 
makes his blindness seem inconsequential. 

For 33 years, Fike had worked in the same 
factory, and one might have supposed the 
pattern too firmly established to make a 
change—but he was luckier than some men 
With the same urge. He had a hobby which 
had turned into an ayocation through the 
years. 

His interest in music dated back to his 
high school days when he played piano with 
the band and orchestra at Charleston High. 
It was during this time, im 1928, he started 
his own dance band which he had for a 
number of years. 

For near'y 40 years Fike has been a famil- 
iar and popular figure with the local musi- 
Clans and bands as he played piano and 
organ at many civic affairs. His evenings have 
been filled with many engagements and ac- 
tivities with the local Musicians Union, of 
which he has been secretary for 17 years. 

Thus it was that his avocation became 
his vocation when he decided to learn the 
Piano business—the technicialities of re- 
building planos and selling them. 

Fike is the first to admit that it was tough 
at first—he had to learn things the hard 
Way. “Experience was his best teacher" he 
relates. After tearing a few old pianos apart, 
he and his then, 12-year-old son took a trip 
and visited several piano factories. He gath- 
ered all the ideas and knowledge he could, 
and came back with renewed enthusiasm 
which he imparted to his young son. Joe Jr., 
became an eager student, and soon learned 
the fine art of tuning and adjusting pianos. 
Two years ago, he was written up in a na- 
tional technical magazine as the “youngest 
Piano tuner in the nation”. Today, his father 
is quick to tell you that he is “one of the 
best”. Not only is he a good technician, but 
he has learned from his Dad the art of re- 
finishing fine wood, and takes much pride in 
his work. 

„Little“ Joe has inherited his dad’s musi- 
Cal ability. His musical education began with 
his father teaching him chords. A few lessons 
with other teachers failed to inspire Joe to 
More formal teaching, so he used the chord 
foundation and an uncanny ear to become 
a “self-taught” pianist. He hears a popular 
tune once or twice, and has the ability to 
Play it from ear. Today, he too plays with a 
dance band, and fills in for his father upon 
Occasion. Just 15 years old now, he is a sopho- 
more at Rivers High School. He works after 
school and on Saturdays in his father’s work- 
shop and store. 

When asked if his talent in playing the 
Plano shouldn't be given a more prominent 
Place in his program right now, Joe responds: 
“No, my real interest Is in the business and 
helping Dad. I don’t feel that I will lose my 
ability to play and can develop my talent 
later if I want to.” 

This is no bored, frustrated teen-ager. Joe 
is a young man with a hobby and an avid in- 
terest in the business world. 

Hard at work in the back of Fike’s shop you 
will find another bright young man Dougias 
(Doug) Wyatt, is 24 years old and comes from 

ille, Tenn. Five years ago, when Doug 
Was hunting, he leaned his shotgun against 
& tree, The gun fell catching the trigger on a 
Stump as it went down. The blast caught 
Wyatt, both barrels, in the face. He will tell 
Jou that he feels lucky to be alive, as the 
doctors said a fraction of difference in the 
direction of the shot would have killed him 
instantly. As a result, Wyatt, at age 19, had to 
learn to live in a world of darkness. 

After a long period of recovery, he attended 
the School for Rehabilitation of the Blind in 
Little Rock, Ark. There, during his last year 
ot high school he was given the opportunity 
in five hours each Saturday to gain experience 
in many fields so that he might discover an 
interest to enable him to earn a living. As a 
Tesult of a twohour tuning observation. 
Wyatt became fascinated with the piano and 
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went to the Talladega, Alabama Institute for 
the deaf and blind to study to become a piano 
technician, Here he learned tuning, restring- 
ing, reconditioning, regulating, salesmanship 
and ev. he needed to know to com- 
pletely overhaul” a piano. 

He came to Charleston in September of 
1966 when he was hired by Fike. Fike says: 
“Just tell him where the plano is, He carries 
on from there.” His expert fingers, and un- 
usually keen ears help him accomplish much 
that those with two eyes might find impos- 
sible. Wyatt lives alone, keeping house and 
cooking for himself, enjoying his stero rec- 
ords, his reclining chair and his TV. Just re- 
cently he called the repair shop to complain 
that his TV picture tube was not working. 
He enjoys his TV even if he can't see it, and 
wants it in good working order so his friends 
can enjoy it when they stop in. 

At the end of a day, when the shop on John 
Street is closed up, it might very likely be 
Wyatt who closes the large doors In the work- 
shop and secures things for the night. He too, 
has caught the enthusiasm of Joe Fike and 
his son, and shares their pride and satisfac- 
tion when a worn, out-of-tune piano is over- 
hauled and reconditioned and leaves the shop 
as a useful instrument. 


U.S. Search for Peace in Vietnam 
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HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on August 
31, 1966, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a chronological list of negotia- 
tion attempts in Vietnam, dating from 
1960 until July 23, 1966. In order to up- 
date the initiatives taken by the United 
States and other governments in the 
quest for a permanent and peaceful set- 
tlement of the Vietnamese conflict, I am 
inserting another chronology which lists 
the free world’s continuing efforts to 
search for peace in Vietnam from August 
3, 1966, until September 29, 1967: 

August 6, 1966: The Foreign Ministers 
of Thailand, Malaysia, and the Philip- 
pines signed a joint statement calling 
for Asian nations to join in a peaceful 
appeal to the leaders of all countries in- 
volved in the Vietnam conflict. Seventeen 
Asian countries received diplomatic notes 
as a followup to the joint statement. 

August 7, 1966: A Peking broadcast 
denounced this appeal as a “peace in 
Asia committee to peddle the U.S. ‘peace’ 
fraud.” 

August 8, 19667 A Nhan Dan commen- 
tary also denounced this same appeal as 
a “cheap farce staged by third-class 
henchmen of U.S. imperialism.” 

August 31, 1966: The U.N. General 
Secretary U Thant proposed three steps 
to end the war: cessation of bombing of 
North Vietnam; mutual reduction of hos- 
tilities; willingness to negotiate with all 
participants in the fighting. 

September 19, 1966: Pope Paul VI is- 
sued an encyclical containing a plea for 
peace. President Johnson issued a state- 
ment in support of the Pope’s plea. 

September 24, 1966: Hanoi scorned 
U.S. Ambassador Goldberg’s speech for 
the conditional nature of the bombing 
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cessation offer, for failure to recognize 


- the National Liberation Front of South 


Vietnam as “sole legal representative of 
the South Vietnamese people," and for 
attempting to use the U.N. as an “in- 
strument for their aggressive policy in 
Vietnam.” 

September 26, 1966: Philippine Presi- 
dent Marcos announced in Honolulu that 
in consultation with the President of the 
Republic of Korea and the Prime Minis- 
ter of Thailand an invitation had been 
extended to the Governments of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and the United States to 
join in a conference with the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam to review pros- 
pects for a peaceful settlement. 

September 1966: Secretary of State 
Rusk carried U.S. basic message on nego- 
tiations to more than 100 representatives 
of ministerial rank at the 21st U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

October 1, 1966: North Vietnam termed 
the upcoming Manila Conference a “war 
conference” convened to intensify their 
aggressive war in Vietnam and to cover 
up the bitter isolation of the United 
States in this war.” The NLFSV de- 
nounced the meeting as a “conference of 
criminal leaders.” 

October 6, 1966: British Foreign Sec- 
retary Brown announced a six-point 
peace plan aimed at ending the Vietnam 
war and asked Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Gromyko to join him in reconvening the 
1954 Geneva Conference. 

October 8, 1966: Hanoi and the NLFSV 
“sternly rebuffed” the Brown proposal as 
a “rehash” of the recent U.S. peace ini- 
tiatives, charging that the proposal dem- 
onstrated Britain’s delinquency as a 
Geneva cochairman. 

October 11, 1966: Ambassador Gold- 
berg said United States welcomed the 
proposal of British Foreign Secretary 
Brown for an immediate reconvening of 
the Geneva Conference and was prepared 
to discuss the constructive proposals of 
the Foreign Secretary as well as other 
proposals. 

October 24, 1966: The United Arab Re- 
public, India and Yugoslavia at the con- 
clusion of their meeting in New Delhi is- 
sued a communique voicing concern over 
the dangerous situation in Southeast 
Asia and calling for an immediate end to 
the bombing of North Vietnam without 
any preconditions. 

October 25, 1966; At the conclusion of 
the Manila Conference, the seven par- 
ticipating countries—Australia, Korea, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United States, and the Republic of 
Vietman—issued a communique assert- 
ing their determination to continue the - 
defense of South Vietnam and renewed 
their commitment to finding a peaceful 
solution to the conflict. The Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam listed six es- 
sential elements of peace. The other 
governments endorsed these views and 
declared that their forces shall be with- 
drawn, after close consultation, as the 
other side withdraws its forces to the 
north, ceases infiltration, and the level 
of violence subsides. The forces will be 
withdrawn, they agreed, as soon as pos- 
sible and not later than 6 months after 
“the above conditions” have been ful- 
filled. 
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October 27, 1966: Peking accused 
Indian Prime Minister Gandhi and Pres- 
ident Tito of Yugoslavia of trying to 
“peddle the peace fraud concocted by the 
United States and the Soviet Union,” 
and labeled the communique of October 
24 from the United Arab Republic, India, 
and Yugoslavia as a “reproduction of U 
Thant's three-point ‘peace proposal.’” 
The Chinese Communists—Chicoms— 
failed to mention Nasser’s role at the 
conference. 

October 28; 1966: Both Hanoi and the 
NLFSV gave a cold and hostile reception 
to the Manila communique. The NLFSV 
described the proposal is equivalent to 
“a demand for our people to lay down 
their arms and serve as slaves of U.3. 
neocolonialism.” The Chicoms labeled 
the 6-month withdrawal pledge an “out- 
and-out swindle.” 

November 9, 1966: The Canadian Sec- 
retary of External Affairs, Paul Martin, 
who held talks in Warsaw previously, 
today began several days of talks with 
Soviet leaders in Moscow. On his return 
he told the Canadian House of Commons 
that he had put forth to the Polish and 
Soviet leaders suggested steps which 
might be taken to lead us away from a 
military toward a political settlement.” 

November 15, 1966: Peking noted 
Martin’s visit to the Soviet Union and 
described it as part of the Soviet plot 
for peace talks fraud.” 

December 8, 1966: Pope Paul VI in 
referring to the holiday ceasefire ex- 
pressed the hope that “this truce be- 
comes an armistice and that the armi- 
stice be the occasion for sincere negotia- 
tions which will lead to peace.” U.N. Sec- 
retary General U Thant and a White 
House spokesman endorsed the Pontiff’s 
appeal on the same day. 

December 10, 1966: A NLFSV radio 
broadcast implied that the Pope's ap- 
peal was designed to take advantage of 
8 NLFSV's original “humanitarian” 

er. 

December 15, 1966: A Chinese Com- 
munist Government statement com- 
mented that the Pope has “always served 
U.S. imperialism in its peace talk 
swindles.” 


December 19, 1966: Ambassador Gold- 
berg sent a letter to U.N. Secretary U 
Thant which referred to Pope Paul’s ap- 
peal of December 8 and requested that 
Secretary General take whatever steps 
are necessary to “bring about the neces- 
sary discussions” which could lead to a 
cease-fire. The letter contained an assur- 
ance that the U.S. Government would 
cooperate fully with the Secretary Gen- 
eral in getting discussions started 
promptly and bringing them to a suc- 
cessful completion. 

December 30, 1966: Foreign Secretary 
Brown addressed messages to the United 
States, North Vietnam, and the Republic 
of Vietnam proposing a three-way meet- 
ing to arrange a cessation of hostilities 
and offered to make facilities available 
in any suitable British territory to help 
with the preparatory work. 

December 30, 1966: U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant, in replying to Ambas- 
sador Goldberg’s letter of December 19, 
reiterated his three-point program and 
also urged that the United States stop 
the bombing of North Vietnam even 
without conditions.” 
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December 31, 1966: Ambassador Gold- 
berg in reply to U Thant’s letter of De- 
cember 30 reaffirmed U.S. willingness to 
cease the bombing in North Vietnam 
“the moment there is an assurance, pri- 
vate or otherwise, that there would be a 
reciprocal response towards peace from 
North Vietnam.” Ambassador Goldberg 
noted, however, that an end to the con- 
flict cannot be attained by appeals for 
or the exercise of restraint by only one 
side. He welcomed the idea of an ex- 
tended holiday ceasefire and regretted 
that the other parties concerned have 
shown no interest so far in such a cease- 
fire.” 

January 1, 1967: President Johnson, 
responding to a question concerning the 
British proposed peace talks, said: 

We have heard from the British. We are 
delighted to have their views and their sug- 
gestions. We are very agreeable and rather 
anxious to meet as I have said over the past 
months, anywhere, anytime, that Hanoi is 
willing to come to a conference table. We 
appreciate the interest of all peace-loving 
nations in arranging a ceasefire, in attempt- 
ing to bring the disputing parties together, 
and in an effort to work out a conference 
where various views can be exchanged. 


January 2, 1967: Pope Paul VI wel- 
comed the December 30 proposal of For- 
eign Secretary Brown for a three-way 
meeting to arrange a cessation of hostili- 
ties in a message to Prime Minister Wil- 
son. 

January 3, 1967: Hanoi denounced the 
same British proposal as a rehash of the 
“deceitful shopworn clamor of the U.S. 
imperialists,” condemned Brown's fail- 
ure to include the NLFSV as a partici- 
pant at the proposed meeting, and 
claimed that the British initiative runs 
counter to Britain's responsibilities as a 
Geneva cochairman. 

January 5, 1967: The Chicoms labeled 
the British initiative as a new trick of 
the great peace talk conspiracy pursued 
by the United States in collaboration 
with the Soviet Union.” 

January 17, 1967: The Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam offered to dis- 
cuss an extension of the 4-day truce with 
representatives of the DRV. 

January 18, 1967: A NLFSV broadcast 
strongly criticized this proposal pointing 
out that no discussions were necessary 
since the NLFSV had already made a 
unilateral decision on a 7-day truce and 
even if discussions were in order, they 
should not be held with the North, 
“which has nothing to do with military 
situation in the South.” 

January 28, 1967: DRV Foreign Min- 
ister Nguyen Duy Trinh in an interview 
on Hanoi radio stated: 

It is only after the unconditional cessation 
of U.S. bombing and all other acts of war 
against the DRV that there could be talks 
between the DRV and the United States. 


February 2, 1967: President Johnson 
said that he was not aware of “any se- 
rious effort that the other side has made, 
in my judgment, to bring the fighting to 
a stop and to stop the war.” He reaf- 
firmed the deep interest of the United 
States in a prompt and peaceful settle- 
ment of all problems in Southeast Asia. 

February 8, 1967: Replying to another 
message from Pope Paul VI, the Presi- 
dent said: 
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We are prepared to talk at any time and 
place, in any forum, with the object of 
bringing peace to Vietnam. However, I know 
you would not expect us to reduce military 
action unless the other side is willing to do 
likewise, We are prepared to discuss the bal- 
anced reduction in military activity, the ces- 
sation of hostilities, or any practical arrange- 
ment which could lead to these results. 


February 9, 1967: In a press confer- 
ence, Secretary of State Rusk stated: 

For some time now there has been evident 
a systematic campaign by the Communist 
side to bring about an unconditional and 
permanent cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam without any corresponding 
military action on their side in exchange for 
the possibility of talks—talks which are thus 
far formless and without content, We cannot 
accept a situation in which men and arms 
move, without interruption by us, to cross 
the 17th parallel and attack Allied armed 
forces and Vietnamese civilians in the South. 
They must not expect us to stop our military 
action by bombing while they continue their 
military action by invasion. No one has been 
able or willing to give us any information on 
this subject. 

. » . . . 

Let me say quietly and sincerely to all 
capitals on the other side: Let good sense 
take charge for all of us in this situation. 
Recognize the necessity for elementary reci- 
procity. Join with us in a common search for 
peace. Let us make use of the means available 
to us to exchange views and to search for 
those common Interests upon which peace 
can be built, 


February 8-13, 1967: During the lunar 
New Year truce, the United States sus- 
pended bombing for 5 days and 18 hours 
after many prior weeks in which the U.S. 
Government had communicated to Hanoi 
several possible routes to peace, any one 
of which the United States was prepared 
to take. 

February 8, 1967: President Johnson 
wrote President Ho Chi Minh and pro- 
posed to order the cessation of bombing 
against North Vietnam and the halt of 
further augmentation of U.S. forces in 
South Vietnam as soon as he was as- 
sured that infiltration into South Viet- 
nam by land and sea had stopped, 

February 13, 1967: Ho Chi Minh de- 
clared that “real peace“ could be restored 
in Vietnam if the “U.S. imperialists end 
unconditionally and definitively the 
bombing and all other acts of war against 
the DRV, withdraw from South Vietnam 
all American and satellite troops, recog- 
nize the NLFSV, and let the South Viet- 
namese people settle themselves their 
own affairs.” 

February 13, 1967: The White House 
released a statement by the President 
announcing the resumption of full-scale 
hostilities, after the lunar New Year 
truce. The President said: 

Unfortunately, the only response we have 
had from the Hanol government was to use 
the periods for major resupply efforts of 
their troops in South Vietnam. Despite our 
efforts and those of third parties, no other 
response has as yet come from m 

Under these circumstances, in fairness to 
our own troops and those of our allles, we hád 
no alternative but to resume full-scale hos- 
tilities after the cease-fire. But the door 
to peace 18, and will remain, open, and we 
are prepared at any time to go more than 
halfway to meet any equitable overture from 
the other side. 


March 28, 1967: U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant made public a text of 
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March 14 aide-memoire which he pre- 
sented to the parties directly involved in 
the Vietnam conflict proposing a gen- 
eral stand-still truce, preliminary talks, 
and reconvening of the 1954 Geneva 
Conference. On the same day the United 
States made public its interim reply of 
March 15 and its final reply of March 18 
accepting the Secretary General's three- 
step proposal and stating its readiness to 
enter immediately and constructively in- 
to discussions on the details of such a 
general cessation of hostilities as the first 
element in this three-point proposal. 

April 5, 1967: Hanoi vehemently at- 
tacked the three-point proposal of U 
Thant stating that the proposal was ad- 
vantageous to the United States because 
it “placed the aggressors and the fighters 
against aggression on the same footing,” 
did not call for an end to U.S. “aggres- 
sion” or for U.S. withdrawal, and con- 
tained no clause dealing with the NLPSV. 

April 10, 1967: The Ceylonese Prime 
Minister issued a peace plan calling for 
a meeting between the Saigon Govern- 
ment, the NLFSV and Hanoi to discuss 
the preconditions for a cease-fire. 

April 12, 1967: The Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam—GVN—expressed 
its willingness to meet with representa- 
tives from the other side, and to send a 
Tepresentative to Ceylon to participate in 
discussions to resolve the conflict. 

April 11, 1967: Canadian Minister of 
External Affairs Paul Martin presented 
& four-stage proposal for a cease-fire in 
Vietnam, based on the 1954 Geneva 
agreements. 

April 16, 1967: The Hanoi radio de- 
scribed Martin's plan as a “crafty scheme 
of the U.S. imperialists.” 

April 18, 1967: The GVN welcomed the 
Canadian plan of April 11, 1967, as it 
felt it raised many matters worthy of 
attention. 

April 19, 1967: The U.S. Government 
Supported the GVN statement of April 
18, 1967, which described the Canadian 
Proposal as a plan which offered “con- 
Siderable promise for deescalating the 
conflict in Vietnam and for moving to- 
Ward an overall settlement.“ The U.S. 
Government issued a statement calling 
for an extension of the Demilitarized 
Zone—DMZ—through a withdrawal of 
DR, United States, and GVN troops 10 
Miles, respectively, north and south of 
the DMZ. 

April 21, 1967: Hanoi cited the U.S. 
Proposal as an attempt to set up “a vast 
no man’s land perpetually partitioning 
Vietnam.” 

April 23, 1967: Peking's People's Daily 
Supported the DRV's rejection of the 
DMZ plan as a “sinister truce” aimed at 
rising plans for further escalation. 

May 12, 1967: U Thant appealed for a 
halt to the bombing of North Vietnam, 
and Ambassador Goldberg replied that 
the United States was ready to stop the 
bombing if there were “appropriate de- 
€scalation on the other side.” 

May 23-24, 1967: The United States 
and Vietnamese Governments declared a 
24-hour cease-fire in order to observe 
Buddha's birthday. Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong refused to observe the cease-fire. 
This marked the sixth suspension of 
bombing since May 1965. 


September, 1967: The United States 
again explored the possibility of United 
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Nations Security Council action with 
members of the Council; however, the 
United States found a widespread reluc- 
tance to act in the Security Council and 
in the General Assembly, in the face of 
opposition to U.N. involvement from the 
Soviet Union and North Vietnam. 

September 2, 1967: Ambassador Gold- 
berg again asked whether North Vietnam 
conceives that the cessation of bombing 
should lead to any other results than 
meaningful negotiation under circum- 
stances which would not disadvantage 
either side. Ambassador Goldberg also 
asked how Hanoi’s supporters would use 
their influence and power to move the 
Vietnam conflict promptly toward a 
peaceful solution, if we were to take the 
first step. No helpful answers to these 
questions have yet been received. 

September 29, 1967: In San Antonio, 
Tex., President Johnson stated: 

As we have told Hanoi time and time again 
the heart of the matter really is this: The 
United States is willing to stop all aerial and 
naval bombardment of North Vietnam when 
this will lead promptly to productive discus- 
sions. We, of course, assume that while dis- 
cussions proceed, North Vietnam would not 
take advantage of the bombing cessation or 
limitation. 


Possession and Use of LSD To Bea 
Criminal Offense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill which 
would amend the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to make it a crime for 
anyone to possess LSD and other hal- 
lucinogenic drugs except pursuant to a 
prescription issued by a duly licensed 
practitioner. 

I am pleased to announce that the fol- 
lowing Members join with me in sponsor- 
ing this bill: Chairman Sraccrers, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. Kornecay, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
Devine, Mr. Moss, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. BROYHILL of 
North Carolina, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Van 
DEERLIN, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Carter, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. Brown 
of Ohio, Mr. Ronan, Mr. KUYKENDALL, 
Mr. Branton, Mr. Sruck kr, and Mr. 
SKUBITZ. 

Under existing law it is not illegal for 
a person to possess LSD for his own con- 
sumption. This legislation would close 
this gap in the law by making such pos- 
session illegal except when the drug is 
prescribed by a duly licensed practitioner. 

Of all the drugs available to our youth, 
Lysergic acid dythalamide, otherwise 
known as LSD, is the most dangerous, 
simply because we know so little about 
permanent adverse effects of the drug. 

But, we do know some the the imme- 
diate effects on the human body after 
taking a dosage: dilated and unequal 
pupils, increases in heart rate, blood 
pressure, and body temperature; local 
sweating and salivation. Nausea and 
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vomiting are common effects, as are 
muscular tightness and distorted sensa- 
tions. Subjective and emotional effects, 
including the flight of ideas, are highly 
varied, but unfortunately are the effects 
sought in the nonmedical use of the 
drug. 

Other complications or adverse reac- 
tions from the indiscriminate use of 
LSD include schizophrenic and paranoid 
reactions, psychotic depressions, anti- 
social behavior, convulsions, and the act- 
ing out of suicidal tendencies. 

We do not yet know clearly what per- 
manent damage may be done to the 
brain tissues or to chromosomes. The 
possible mutation of chromosomes from 
the use of LSD may well result in de- 
formed offspring. 

It is estimated that abuse of LSD by 
young adults ranges from 3 percent to 
10 percent, but it is acknowledged that 
chronic use or habituation is on the 
increase. 

The only official and legal repository 
of LSD is the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health where the available supply is 
in the order of 18 grams, or about 
180,000 average human doses. This is also 
the only known source of the pure form 
of the drug. 

The shocking fact is that the quantity 
located in the National Institute of 
Mental Health is only a fraction, perhaps 
one one-hundredth or one one-thou- 
sandth of the total amount in existence 
from other sources. 

The problem is further compounded 
by the knowledge that most of the LSD 
from other sources is impure and thus 
when taken usually produces much more 
harmful effects. It is this poor quality 
form of LSD which is readily available 
to the young adults of this Nation. 

We must deter the use of this danger- 
ous drug and I believe this bill, when 
enacted into law, will do just that. 


The 209 Millionth American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. GREEN of Pennslyvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the ticking off of the 200 mil- 
lionth American by the census clock to- 
day was a symbolic moment when all of 
us can reflect on the history, the growth, 
and the future of this great Nation. In 
the 177 years since the first census, we 
have grown by more than 196 million 
people—we have attracted and absorbed 
millions and millions of immigrants— 
we have spanned a continent, and with 
the admission of Hawaii we have gone 
part way across the Pacific. We have 
shown the world that the great demo- 
cratic experiement can work, that we 
Americans can thrive and prosper on di- 
versity. 

I do not suppose that anybody in the 
past saw his times as particularly easy 
or problem free, or that his age was the 
golden one. Through improved communi- 
cations, through the change of attitudes 
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and events we Americans have become 
more sensitive to many of the problems 
that. exist in our land—particularly the 
social ones. 

If we continue to grow at our present 
rate—about 1 percent a year—we will 
add another 100 million people by the 
end the century. We will have doubled 
our population in 44 years. Where will our 
problems be then, if we do not work to 
solve them now? How much uglier will 
life in the slums be? How many more 
schools will be needed? How many more 
miles of highways will there be? How 
many concentric circles of beltways will 
be required to handle the traffic around 
our big cities? How much open space will 
be left in megalopolis for the recreation 
and the health of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who will then live in this solid 
sprawl from the North Carolina line to 
New Hampshire? 

The decisions we make today will go 
a long way to answer those future ques- 
tions. No one is more aware of this than 
the President of the United States, who 
in observing the census clock's ticking 
off of the 200 millionth American, said 
the following: 


Text OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
Commerce DEPARTMENT CEREMONY COM- 
MEMORATING THE 200 MILLIONTH AMERI- 
CAN, NOVEMBER 20, 1967 


Back when we began, in 1776, there were 
around two and a half million Americans In 
the thirteen colonies—about the number of 
people who live in Brooklyn today. 

The first time an American census counted 
heads on this continent—in 1790—there were 
not quite four million of us. That is about 
the population of the Detolt area now. 

As the years passed—as our numbers 
climbed to two hundred million—we began 
to work out a new idea of man and nation 
on this continent. We sald that all men—of 
all ethnic backgrounds, of all religions, of all 
races—ought to be free—truly free—to stand 
as tall as they could stand. 

To an unparalleled degree, we haye been 
succeeding: ` 

We see a nation today rapidly approach- 
ing a time when more of her young peopie 
will attend college than will not. That is a 
most revolutionary concept in the history of 
man, 

We see a nation of unimagined wealth and 
increasing opportunity for most of our peo- 
ple. Sometimes we forget that the term 
“middle class“ used to be a term that de- 
scribed a small minority. 

We see a nation ready to fly to the moon 
and explore the depths of the ocean. We see 
a nation—that, having begun its own climb 
up the mountain, has neither forgotten nor 
forsaken those throughout the world who 
want to grow and prosper in their own ways. 

We see a nation catapulted to world leader- 
ship: A nation that has exercised leadership 
without thought of conquest or enrichment, 
but only to establish a free and stable world, 
for ourselves and for others. 

To put it into a sentence, we have seen 
success beyond our dreams. 

And we owe it to ourselves to note and re- 
member that—as we welcome this 200 mil- 
Uonth American into our midst on the eve 
of our third century as a nation. 

But if we only congratulate ourselves on 
what we have done, we will miss its mean- 
ing: which was, that for two hundred years, 
our people said “Make it better. Work for the 
future. Don't quit until the doors are open 
for everybody.” 

We've asked ourselves three fundamental 
questions in these past two hundred years. 

At the , We asked: “Shall we be a 
free nation?” A hundred years ago we asked 
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ourselves, Shall we be one nation?“ Thirty- 
five years ago, we asked, “Shall we be a hu- 
mane nation?“ 

We answered each of those questions once. 
But once was not enough. They had to be 
answered again and again by each succeed- 
ing generation. 

To this hour, the answer has always been 
the same: “Yes! We shall be free; we shall 
be one nation; we shall be a humane and 
responsible people.” 

Now we are coming to grips with a fourth 
question. It may be the hardest one we have 
ever tried to answer. It is this: “Shall we 
be a great nation?” 

That is the question for the third cen- 
tury—and for the next hundred million 
Americans. 

We know we are going to be an urban 
people for a long time to come. What about 
the quality of life for the millions who will 
inhabit the cities of the future? If it ts 
good—if it is life-enhancing—then we shall 
be a great nation. But we'll have to find 
a lot of answers to a lot of hard questions 
before we can be sure. 

We know that our young people get more 
schooling than any others in the world, but 
we have not yet seen whether mass education 
can be quality education. 

We know that two races can live in the 
same country, but we have not seen yet 
that they can live constructively and har- 
moniously among each other in the same 
country. 

We know that we can produce the steel 
and the cars and the chemicals to make us 
a mighty and wealthy nation. But we have 
not yet seen that we can keep our air and 
our water pure and healthy while we do it. 

We know that we can tame the wilds of 
nature so that men can farm them and build 
upon them. But we do not know yet that 
we can preserve the wilds of nature so that 
city men and their families may know the 
release and refreshment of the earth as It 
was made. 

We know that we can, if we will. provide 
decent housing for all our families, and 
transform our cities. But we do not know 
yet how to help people find a sense of com- 
munity in the impersonal life of cities. 

Those are some of the challenges that will 
confront us as we go from 200 million Amer- 
loans to 300 million—as we begin our third 
century of life. They are mighty challenges— 
hurled at us by the past, and by the swift 
march of progress. 

I cannot tell you this morning that we 
will meet all these challenges. I can only tell 
you that when men are free, and prosperous, 
and educated as they are in America—it 
makes sense for them to try; to work, not 
Just for. progress, but for greatness. 

Thank you, 


Abe Kofman Selected To Head California 
Highway Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the publisher of three newspapers in 
California, the Alameda Times-Star, the 
San Leandro Morning News, and the 
Fremont News-Register, has been se- 
lected to head the important California 
Highway Commission. 

Mr. Abe Kofman has served on the 
commission with distinction for many 
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years and this latest honor, with the 
heavy duties it imposes, is in part recog- 
nition of his past service. 

California spends more money on its 
highways than is budgeted by half of the 
States of the Union for their total 
operating expenses. 

T incorporate herewith an article which 
appeared in the newspaper of November 
16 pertaining to Mr. Kofman’s appoint- 
ment: 

KOFMAN HEAD oF HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Abe Kofman, publisher of the Alameda 
Times-Star, San Leandro Morning News and 
Fremont News-Register, yesterday was unan- 
imously elected chairman of the Califor- 
nia Highway Commission. 

Kofman, who has served on the Commis- 
sion since 1961, succeeded Gordon C, Luce, 
State Secretary of Business and Transporta- 
tion, who had served in the post since his 
appointment to office by Gov. Ronald Reagan 
last January. 

Reagan-backed legislation passed this year 
transferred the chairmanship from a post 
automatically filled by the Secretary of Busi- 
ness and Transportation to an office filled by 
an election among Commission members. 

The legislation followed recommendations 
of the California Little Hoover Commission. 
The group said the secretary should be free 
from the duties of the chairman to devote 
more time to activities required of the gov- 
ernor's cabinet member. 

Kofman, who was appointed to the Com- 
mission in 1961 by Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
and reappointed in 1964, has served as vice- 
chairman of the group in 1964 and 1966. A 
Democrat, his current term expires in Janu- 
ary. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937) 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Commendation of United States by Thanat 
Khoman, Foreign Minister of Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I invite attention to 
& commendation and a challenge spoken 
by the Foreign Minister of Thailand, the 
distinguished Mr. Thanat Khoman, in a 
recent meeting with members of the 
touring Los. Angeles World Council in 
Bangkok. 

Speaking as one whose nation’s life is 
directly threatened by Communist ag- 
gression, he said: 

In Thalland and in the whole of free Asia 
there has never been any doubt that Ameri- 
Cans, as free people and as the standard bear- 
ers of freedom, you know where your respon- 
sibility Hes. 


Mr. President, we do know where our 
Tesponsibility lies, and we must not let 
those who would deny this responsibility 
Prevail. When those who are most af- 
fected by our efforts in Southeast Asia, 
Can say, as Mr. Thanat does— 


We strive on, our hearts filled with hope 
++. and we do not despair. 


Can we do less? 7 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle published in the Bangkok Post, No- 
vember 3, 1967, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unrrep Srares WELCOME To Jorn ASEAN: 
THANAT—RULES OUT ASPAC ROLE 
(By Bandhit Rajavatanadhanin) 

The United States would be welcome to 
join the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tion (ASEAN) as an equal partner but not 
the Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC) be- 
Cause “you are too big and too great,“ For- 
elgn Minister Thanat Khomam said yester- 
day. 

Thanat told 34 members of the Los Angeles 
Wortd Affairs Council at the Royal Hotel: 
“What we envisage ts a much larger Pacific 
community from whose western shores you 
come. 

“Our hope and desire is that the water 
Which washes your shore at Los Angeles, 
California, and the whole shore of the west- 
ern United States will be the same water 
that will keep together the good friendship 
and the good understanding between the 
members of a large Pacific community.” 

Thanat said a happy family of Southeast 
Asian nations had now joined in the group 
Called ASEAN, “It is only a beginning but 
We hope that the cooperation will expand 
and that all free nations in this part of the 
World can contribute to thelr own safety, 
their own security and to the advancement, 
Preservation and maintenance of peace. 

“America will be welcome to join, not as 
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a superior member of the family but as an 
equal partner who would receive equal 
prerogatives and benefits.” 


ACHIEVE 


“This is what we hope and maybe one 
of these days, perhaps not too distant in 
the future we shall be able to achieve that.“ 

Thanat said he did not want the United 
States to join ASPAC now because “you are 
too big and too great and we are too small 
and too weak. 

“Therefore let us develop our strength first. 
And then in the future our dream will reach 
fruition,” 

Thanat said it might be too daring to hope 
that one day even the great mass of the Chi- 
nese mainland might also forsake its ruthless 
and expansionist ideas and join with the 
nations who want to live in peace. 


CONFIDENCE 


Thanat said Thailand had complete confi- 
dence in United States Policy in Vietnam in 
spite of the dissension which had been sown 
by a minority in America. 

He said: “Here in Thailand and I may say, 
in the whole of free Asia we have never had 
any doubt that as free people, as the stand- 
ard bearers of freedom, you know where your 
responsibility lies.“ 

He added: “We also do. 

“That is why even in those dark hours 
some three years ago in this part of the 
world, we cast our lot with the free people 
of the world—with the United States in par- 
ticular—and ran the risk of being looked 
upon as a satellite or a stooge. 

“We know that we are not a satellite, which 
is not exactly a flattering term but are trying 
to do our part in upholding our heritage. 

Thanat said that in the United States 
“there were many wise people, many expert 
people who advocate the withdrawal of US 
forces from Vietnam to either Australia, or 
the Antarctic . or simply to Fortress 
America. ... 

“I know that in America there are many 
armchair Generals and Secretaries who try 
to advise on everything even though they 
might know the least about South Vietnam 
or about Asia. The less they know the more 
they talk. 

“Here we listen with great interest, some- 
times with a smile. 

“However, we here are a small nation. We 
strive on, our hearts filled with hope 
and we do not despair. 

“Perhaps some of our people have doubts, 
have fears, but I think all our hopes prevail 
over our doubts and fears.” 

Thana said Thailand was glad to be work- 
ing with the great American nation, the gen- 
erous American people even though some 
Americans might try to deride their country- 
men's efforts. 

Thanat said the Thais had never been a 
subject race and therefore had no desire to 
lose their God-given right to live a free ex- 
istence. “That is why we accepted our respon- 
sibility.” 

He continued: “We have to fight now be- 
cause we don’t want to fight later, in a fight 
which we will be handicapped and at a dis- 
advantage.” 

Thanat said for this reason American sol- 
diers had been allowed to come to Thailand, 
which was perhaps the only place they could 
go in Southeast Asia, but he added: “I hope 
that you will not misunderstand and think 
we asked American troops to come to Thai- 
land. They come to fight another war, the 
war in Vietnam.” 


The 1967 Powder Puff Derby Final 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 71 
sleek race aircraft in the 21st All- 
Woman Transcontinental Air Race were 
flagged from Bader Field, Atlantic City, 
N.J., on July 10, headed for the terminus 
in Torrance, Calif. A Stearman towing a 
banner announcing the 21st birthday of 
the Powder Puff Derby preceded the 
takeoffs, which were completed in 31 
minutes. 

Of the 52 crews who qualified by ter- 
minus deadline TAR No. 9, Judy Wagner, 
of Palos Verdes Estates, flying solo, 
coaxed top performance from her Beach- 
craft Bonanza K-35 to win the race. Her 
elapsed flying time was 12 hours, 27 
minutes, and 59 seconds. Second was 
seven-time winner, Fran Bera, TAR No. 
50, with copilot Barbara London, both 
of Long Beach, Calif., flying a Mooney 
Mark 20. Another California team, Tig 
Pennock, TAR No. 40, with copilot Vir- 
ginia Chandler flying a Piper Comanche 
260, placed third. Only nineteen one- 
hundredths of a point separated the 
third and fourth places, with Gini Rich- 
ardson, TAR No. 22 of Yakima, Wash. 
and Copilot Marian Banks, San Diego, 
fiying a Mooney Mark 21 in the latter 
position. Fifth place went to TAR No. 63, 
veteran racer Margaret Callaway, and 
Virginia Seaver flying a Cessna 172. 

Highlighting the 21st Powder Puff 
Derby was the participation by 16 pilots 
from seven countries other than the 
United States. All but one completed 
the grueling trek to Torrance. 

The race was one requiring great skill 
and good judgment. Officials flying the 
route during the same period reported 
that an unusual degree of sportsmanship 
was exhibited. More experienced pilots 
taking off first from the designated re- 
fueling stops called back first-hand re- 
ports to those still on the ground, thus 
contributing to the safety of the 42 per- 
cent of the pilots who had never before 
flown the race. 

Mrs. Kay Brick, chairman of the 
board of directors of the All-Woman 
Transcontinental Air Race, Inc., com- 
ae on the 1967 Powder Puff Derby 
said: 

The comradeship that aviation provides is 
unequalled on a national level and in 
achieving world understanding. The race, 
known round-the-world, has truly come of 
age. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
2ist Powder Puff Derby I insert in the 
Recorp the remarks cf Mrs. Kay A. 
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Brick, which appeared in the program 
of this memorable event, 

The article follows: 

THE CANDLES’ WORTH 

When the 21st birthday candle is lighted 
for the 2lst running of the race known 
around the world as the Powder Puff Derby, 
the All-Woman Transcontinental Air Race 
will reflect two decades of successful com- 
petitions, 

In my Grandmother Swift's home in New 
England hung a sampler which read: 


“How far that little candle throws its beam 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


The ancestral candlepower of the Powder 
Puff Derby has accumulated its influence 
through the 1662 entries and race stops in 
122 different cities. Miles flown during the 
competition itself have equalled 135 trips 
around the world! 

What does a birthday represent? It signifies 
experience, recognition, friendships. In order 
to enter the race, participants must already 
have made substantial achievements in avia- 
tion. The imagination and interest in the 
communities touched by the race have been 
captured. They become aware of women 
pilots, of Ninety-Nines in their area who are 
members of this organization of licensed 
women pilots whose first President was 
Amelia Earhart, Each year hundreds of 
Ninety-Nines give their devoted attention 
toward the smooth operation of this national 
activity. Radio and TV cover all aspects of 
racers and workers/officials as well, benefit- 
ing the community through this opportunity 
to expose the airport and the extent of gen- 
eral aviation to the public. Also the com- 
munity is proud to display Its own assets to 
racers and outside visitors attracted by the 
derby. 

As one mid-west Ninety-Nine expresses it: 
“To me the really great thing the Powder 
Puff Derby has done is to make every one, 
not Just the people who have airplanes, aware 
of general aviation and how important it is 
to the growth of a community. Not until this 
event could you possibly have gotten every- 
one to think aviation. This city now has a 
VOR, and a previously defeated bond issue 
for an instrument runway has been passed.” 

The candles have filckered beyond the 
boundaries of the United States, danced 
across the seas, served as a stimulus to other 
women and those sponsoring them. With two 
more weeks until the entry closing date, there 
are already ten pilots from countries other 
than the United States entered. In addition 
to the two Australian and one Canadian 
teams entered to date, there are four U.S.- 
Australian and U,S.-South African interna- 
tional teams. Ninety-Nines across the country 
are offering the hospitality of their homes, 
both before, during and post race. 

Our government spends lavishly to further 
good will abroad, striving to achieve world 
understanding. Unequalled is the comrade- 
ship aviation provides. 

Kay A. Brick, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 452 and others which would‘ desig- 
nate May 12 as the Amelia Earhart-Joan 
Merriam Smith Aviation Day. It also 
directs the issuance of a commemorative 
airmail stamp in honor of Joan Merriam 
Smith, a pioneer in women’s activities in 
aviation. 

We already have an annual Wright 
Brothers Day to honor all aviation, the 
annual Lindbergh Day honoring all men 
Pilots. Because of these observances, it is 
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altogether fitting and proper that we 
take some action to honor our lady pilots, 
and their two distinguished pioneers. 

Not only have our lady pilots made 
a valuable contribution to civilian avia- 
tion, but they were very active during 
World War II in ferrying our big bomb- 
ers to our forces in Europe. For their con- 
tribution to aviation we should act 
swiftly on the resolutions so that we can 
observe the first annual Amelia Earhart- 
Joan Merriam Smith Aviation Day on 
May 12, 1968. 


Lawlessness Dims Modern Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, few peo- 
ple are as aware as are the news editors 
of our great daily newspapers. Usually, 
these men do not write the news. They 
merely read what others have written, 
sort it, and decide what to use and how 
to use it. They have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility because much of the infor- 
mation we receive depends upon their 
Skill. Thus, it was with a great deal of 
interest that I read a recent item writ- 
ten by Byron Drinnon, news editor of 
the distinguished newspaper, the Knox- 
ville Journal. Mr. Drinnon is a sincere, 
patient, soft-spoken newsman who is 
not easily aroused to wrath. He is a 
devout Christian. He has held the posi- 
tion of news editor at the Knoxville 
Journal for several years. Since Mr. 
Drinnon’s views accurately reflects an 
attitude shared by many Americans, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lawirss NSS DMS MODERN ACHIEVEMENTS 
(By Byron Drinnon) 

In the tedious task of sorting the daily 
news dispatches, we become increasingly 
weary. Dramatic events of history unfold like 
the crescendo of an opera when all the char- 
acters (good and bad) reappear on the stage 
for the grand finale. 

During the past few years it would seem 
that the best and the worst of history, re- 
peating themselves in magnitude, have 
marched across the stage and the tone and 
tint of events has left us tired and exhausted. 

The past two decades have brought an in- 
crease in knowledge in all flelds of human 
endeavor and greater strides have been 
made in the conquest of space and in agri- 
culture, medicine and metallurgy than in all 
previous history. But it is the preponderance 
of deleterious dispatches which leave us dis- 
tressed. 

We are tired of seeing an ever increasing 
number of young people make it obvious 
they expect all the privileges of grownups, 
but who refuse to shoulder the responsibil- 
ities of adults. 

an are tired of the increasing segment of 

the “beat generation” who would tonsa are to 
make sloyenliness and filth (of body, mind 
and speech) as something to be desired and 
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who boldly brag about the “achievement” of 
degradation, 

We are weary of being told that disad- 
vantaged” individuals and groups with 
“righteous causes” should be excused from 
prosecution for criminal acts. The same 
newspages which quote the “turn em loose” 
judicial philosophers are full of accounts 
which indicate a new and unparalleled era 
of lawlessness is sweeping the nation. 

We are dismayed to read how three of 
these “disadvantaged” youths in Chicago at- 
tacked a policeman, seized his gun and in all 
probability would have killed him had it not 
been for the chance appearance of another 
police car. Blase and hardened as we aro to 
accounts of violence, we were almost moyed 
to tears at the words of a 21-year-old assist- 
ant football coach in Dayton, O., mortally 
stabbed by a school dropout: “Tell Kathy I 
love her.“ 

We are tired of leaders of so-called 
“righteous causes“ telling us that “civil dis- 
obedience” (and the subsequent violence, 
burning and looting) has something to do 
with creating a better or greater society. In 
fact, we ars suspicious that someone is out 
to destroy rather than to improve commu- 
nities. 

We are appalled when the leader of a flock 
publicly speaks to an unruly crowd of demon- 
strators and says of the city’s officials, “Let 
the city councilmen burn in hell,” 

We are truly distressed at the injustice 
done the Negro but we are sorry that the 
“burri, baby, burn“ minority has nullified 
some of the progress which more level-headed 
leaders of both the white and colored races 
have slowly accomplished: We are tired of 
seeing progress in race relations erased by 
extremists. 

We are skeptical of religious leaders who 
would make right and wrong a matter of the 
“expediency of the moment” and thus de- 
stroy the structure of morality. 


We are distressed at those who advocate 
sexual freedom and undermine the founda- 
tions of the home. We are suspicious that 
those who talk of great “Liberty” are actu- 
ally “slaves of corruption.” 

We are tired of theologians expounding 
the “God is dead“ theory and we are sick 
when we note that they are allowed to re- 
main in positions of power and to continue 
as instructors of our ministers of tomorrow. 
A parallel would be to allow avowed Com- 
munists to instruct the youth of the nation 
in cltizenship. | 

We are tired of the philosophy that any 
problem, no matter what, will go away if 
only we “throw a little money at it.” We 
stand aghast and see billions sent abroad 
to “buy” friendship and we read of mobs 
in foreign lands burning the American Flag 
and chanting “Yankee, go home.“ We see 
billions spent to fight poverty and wonder 
why so many news dispatches indicate that 
the rich still get richer and that “the poor 
we have with us always.” We see millions 
voted to fight juvenile delinquency and we 
are informed that serious crimes of young 
people have increased in fantastic propor- 
tions. Fred F. Inhau, Northwestern University 
law professor, recently told an audience in 
Chicago that serious crimes in the nafion 
increased by 11 percent last year and Since 
1957—just 10 years ago—serious crimes in 
Washington, D.C., has increased 252 percent.” 

We are confused by the issues evolved by 
the bloody war in Vietnam but we are aware 
that three successive Washington adminis- 
trations have pledged to protect the terri- 
torial integrity of South Vietnam. And when 

“peaceniks” engage in activities which jeop- 
ardize the lives of our men on the fighting 
front, when they invade government offices, 
burn draft cards and desecrate the American 
Flag, we suddenly grow weak wie dismay 
and, yes, we are ashamed! 
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Force, Not Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned about the irresponsible dem- 
onstrations which are taking place on 
many of the college campuses today. In 
their dissent and activities, these stu- 
dents seem flagrantly to disrespect the 
rights and freedoms of others in their 
efforts to capture attention. Therefore, 
I thought that the meaningful editorial 
written by Mr. Dale Peffley, editor of the 
Goshen News, Goshen, Ind., merited the 
attention of my colleagues in the House. 

The editorial follows: 

Force, Nor POWER 

With militant students storming into col- 
lege presidents’ offices, immobilizing military 
and industrial recruiters and shouting down 
Visiting speakers they dislike, it might seem 
they are exercising a certain amount of 
power. 

Force, not power, is the proper word. Ob- 
struction, even if it does not involve physical 
contact, is a kind of force. Unauthorized in- 
vaslon of space—office, corridor or what- 
ever—is the same. 

While they deceive themselves that this is 
not so, the young militants talk excitedly 
about gaining “student power.” 

They obviously have sufficient) numbers 
in many places to make themselves heard 
and felt, What is it they want power for? 

On the broad scene, militants want to stop 
the war in Vietnam. Their favored method— 
& complete withdrawal of U.S. armed forces. 

Many have pursued this goal for two years 
or more. They have made no headway at all. 
Votes like San Francisco's 2 to 1 balloting 
against withdrawal offer them little encour- 
agement. 

They do not, in fact, have the “power” to 
do anything about it. As this has been in- 
Creasingly borne in upon them, the student 
Militants (not to mention sizable numbers 
of sympathizing adults) have become frus- 
trated, angry, gripped by a sense of im- 
potence. 

Thus thwarted, they have turned, with 
Surprising speed, to techniques of opposition 
Which grade from shout-down dissent to 
Outright violence. Confrontation and resist- 
ance are the new words in their lexicon. 

The young militants are on record with 
Countless utterances indicating the only 
debate they care about is argument which 
they win. Again and again, they have emerged 
disgustedly from discussion with a defender 
of U.S. policy and said: 

“We didn't get through to him.” 

The arrogant core of this comment is the 
automatic assumption that proper communi- 
Cation with the man would have brought his 
total capitulation to their viewpoint. 

This attitude, expressed less and less now 
in discussion and more and more in ob- 
&tructionist tactic, is a kind of Junior totali- 
tarianism which makes some of its more ag- 
Bressive practitioners’ resemble frighteningly 
Hitler’s young bully boys of 30 years ago. 

The student militants spend so much of 
their time in the role of angry rebels against 
American policy that it is perhaps a bit sur- 
Prising that they still find moments to con- 
tend they should have “power” within the 
University apparatus itself. 

These claims are not exactly unrelated to 
their broader endeavors. They seem to want 
& bigger voice in university affairs to a large 
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extent so they can use the schools as base 
and sanctuary for their assaults on the war 
and the government “establishment.” 

Consumed by emotional furies, the mili- 
tant college minority appears to be demand- 
ing freedom to attack anything it chooses 
while insisting on immunity from any re- 
quirement of self-control, reasonable stand- 
ard, fair play. 

The detached observed has to wonder, 
what with all their charging about, when 
they find the time to read, study, listen and 
discuss—coolly and dispassionately in the 
true learning manner, Presumably, all these 
things are still central to getting an educa- 
tion, 

The observer can only wonder, too, where— 
in their brief years on earth—they acquired 
the epertise that qualifies them either to 
run or have a large hand in university affairs 
whose management is often supremely tech- 
nical, complex and subtle. 

Proudly they style themselves “impatient.” 
But impatience is a destroyer of freedom if 
it sanctions using any means to an end. 


High School Summer Intern Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, this past 
summer I conducted what I think is a 
unique experiment here on the Hill. Be- 
cause my district is within commuting 
distance, I was able to institute a high 
school summer intern program for 40 
high school seniors who were recom- 
mended by their principals. During their 
3-week internship, the students, in com- 
mittees of four studied one bill that was 
before Congress, attended committee 
hearings on the bill, did research at the 
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Library of Congress and discussed the 
issue with Congressmen, Senators, and 
staff members. 

After observing these students at work 
during their internship, I am gratified 
by their interest and achievement. They 
have emerged from the program with a 
good working knowledge of our Govern- 
ment, and their appetites have been 
whetted to learn more. I am sure that 
in future years they will use the knowl- 
edge that they have gained to good ad- 
vantage. 

The depth and scope of the research 
that these students pursued was exceed- 
ed only by their enthusiasm. The quality 
of their work is well illustrated by the 
following paper submitted by Steve 
Metalitz, who is a senior at Albert Ein- 
stein High School in Kensington, Md. 

Civm. RicHts Act or 1967 
(Report on State and local fair housing laws) 
(By Steve Metalitz) 

In 1966 and again this year, Congress has 
considered Administration-backed civil 
rights bills containing strong fair housing 
legislation, In this year's bill the fair hous- - 
ing proposals are found in Title IV of S. 1026. 
Thus, Federal action is being contemplated 
in a field where legislation is already on the 
books in nearly half the states of the Union, 
as well as in many municipalities. This study 
will concentrate on exploring state fair hous- 
ing laws, and will suggest some tentative con- 
clusions regarding Federal legislation in this 
field. 

As of June 30, 1967, 23 states and Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and the District of 
Columbia had enacted some sort of fair hous- 
ing legislation. These state laws vary widely 
in coverage, strength and execution. In addi- 
tion, by September 1964 (the latest figures 
obtainable) , 28 cities and one county had en- 
acted fair housing laws, and over 40 other 
other cities had prohibited blockbusting tac- 
tics. 

The varying coverage of the state laws can 
best be seen on the following chart, which 
classifies the laws in order of increasing ex- 
emptions (decreasing breadth of coverage): 


Minor sales and rents Broader sale and rent 


No exemptions Minor rents exempted All sales exempted 
exempted exemptions 
4 States—Michigan, 8 States—District of 5 States—Minnesota, 3 States—New Jersey, 2 States—New Hamp- 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Columbia, lowa, Ver- Wisconsin, Penn- California, and Mary- shire and Maine. 
and the Virgin Islands. mont, Rhode Island, sylvania, Ohio, and land. 
New York, Colorado, Indiana. 
Connecticut, and 


Massachusetts. 


On this chart, minor rents are the rentals 
of a limited number of rooms (usually four 
or less) in an owner-occupied house, or the 
rental of one unit of a duplex. Minor sales 
are the sales of such housing with slightly 
looser definitions in most cases. 

In addition, three States—Illinois, Mon- 
tana, and Washington—ban discrimination 
only in public and/or urban renewal hous- 
ing. These state laws have been virtually 
superseded by President Kennedy's Execu- 
tive Order of November 20, 1962, which for- 
bade discrimination in transactions involving 
Federally-assisted public and urban renewal 
housing, and in housing purchased with 
Federally provided or guaranteed loans. 
(Washington at one time had a slightly more 
comprehensive law, but it was struck down 
by the State Supreme Court.) Oregon, a 
unique case in open housing legislation, is 
not included on the above chart, but is dis- 
cussed below. 

Where does S. 1026 fit into this? According 
to Sec. 415 of this year’s bill, where Federal 
and state law coincided in their coverage, 
the state law would remain in force. Federal 


law would supplant state law only if the 
latter “required” or “permitted” a discrimi- 
natory housing practice.” I know of no state 
or local law which would fit into the first of 
these categories, although one may exist, As 
for the second category, this clause means 
that where state law did not ban discrimina- 
tory practices, Federal law would, as it took 
effect. 

To relate this to the gradualist approach 
adopted in this year's bill (sec. 403), it 
should be noted that, immediately upon 
enactment, S. 1026 would supersede or 
broaden (i.e., supersede in part) state legis- 
lation in 34 states, most sweepingly in those 
27 states which now have no open housing 
laws whatever, The other states affected— 
Ilinois, Montana, Washington, Maryland, 
Maine and New Hampshire—would all have 
their limited coverage broadened. In 1968, 
the broadened Federal coverage would affect 
the California and New Jersey laws, which 
presently exempt some houses not occupied 
by their owners. And when Federal coverage 
is complete, on the last day of 1968, the laws 
of twelve more states and of the District of 
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Columbia would be similarly broadened, so 
as to cover virtually all housing in the 
United States. Only Michigan, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands would retain 
their fair housing legislation intact, because 
their present statutes are already broader 
than the Federal proposals. 

The various state laws also differ in en- 
forcement and execution, though not so 
widely as on the question of coverage. Nearly 
every state fair housing law enpowers a 
governmental commission to investigate alle- 
gations of discrimination, and to enforce the 
law through the issuance of cease and desist 
orders. All actions of the commission are 
subject to appeal in the state courts. This is 
analogus to the pattern followed in the 1967 
Federal proposals, which vest such powers 
in the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, abandoning the severly critcized 
plan of enforcement through the Federal, 
courts, suggested In 1966. State laws differ 
widely in the delegation of authority to file 
complaints of discrimination. In a few states, 
such as Michigan, only an aggrieved individ- 
ual may file, In many states, however, the 
attorney general may institute such pro- 
ceedings; and in such others as New York, 
several government officials are empowered 
to file complaints of discrimination. 

Now that these state laws have been 
sketched briefly, several questions arise which 
are of relevance to any Congressional con- 
sideration of fair housing legislation. First, 
of course, how effectively have these state 
laws achieved their ends? What has been 
the reception accorded them in the states? 
And finally, what impact should these state 
laws have on any proposed Federal legisla- 
tion? 

Because only a limited amount of statisti- 
cal information is available, accurate evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of state fair housing 
laws is very difficult. A fairly informative 
study was undertaken in 1965 by the Na- 
tional Committee against Discrimination in 
Housing (NCDH), which studied the effects 
of 15 state laws of widely varying scope. In 
the years 1959-65, about 7300 complaints of 
discrimination were filed. 43% of these were 
dismissed, mainly because of insufficient 
evidence. In only 12% of the cases did the 
complaints actually obtain the housing ac- 
commodations they were originally denied. 
Often they simply could not walt until a 
decision had been reached, and had secured 
other housing. Most complaints were settled 
through conciliation, which the state is 
normally required to try as a first step. 

The NCDH study also revealed that 90% 
of the complainants were Negro, and that 
most of them were middle-class people who 
wished to move into a desirable urban or 
suburban area. In other words, the people 
who utilized and who benefited most from 
the laws were members of the small but 
rapidly expanding Negro middie class. The 
laws were apparently designed to enable 
these people to obtain better housing, and 
were in no significant way directed toward 
improving the lot of the Negro slum-dweller. 
The NCDH verdict was cautiously favor- 
able— 

Fair Housing laws in states and cities have 
been an important factor in the slow but 
steady movement of Negro families ot pre- 
dominantly middle-class status into the 
general community in recent years . on 
the other hand, the growing body of Fair 
Housing legislation has had little impact 
thus far on the restrictions faced by the 
overwhelming majority of non-white Ameri- 
cans. Even the most comprehensive statutes 
have failed to halt or to substantially deter 
expansion of the racial ghettos. 

This conclusion was supported by hearings 
held by the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights in Cleveland in April 1966, ap- 
proximately a year after Ohio adopted a 
relatively strong open housing law. Here the 
problem was not only that the scope of the 
law was limited, but that in some cases the 
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law itself was not working well. The Commis- 
sion was told that the Negro population in 
the suburbs of Cleveland had quadrupled 
since 1960, but it also heard testimony from 
several witnesses who were denied in their 
quest for better housing, despite the law. 
This occurred because of an abundance of 
red tape and an apparent toothlessness of 
the execution of the law. Furthermore, a 
1949 city ordinance outlawing segregation in 
public housing in the city was criticized by 
the Commission for having “failed to pro- 
duce a pattern of occupancy which reflects 
a non-discriminatory tenant assignment.” 

This limited attack of state fair housing 
laws is one of their chief weaknesses. An- 
other is the ineffectiveness of their applica- 
tion. The NCDH report points out that every 
state law studied was under-utilized. Sur- 
prisingly few complaints were being filed, 
even where discriminatory housing practices 
apparently still existed. The NCDH attributed 
this major weakness to cumbersome com- 
plaint procedures and to a lack of public 
faith in the laws. The states relied too much 
on individuals investing time and effort in 
filing and following up complaints which 
they often felt would be worthless anyhow. 
Particularly in states where only an individ- 
ual may file an allegation of discrimination, 
there is a tendency not to do so, especially in 
the face of widespread public skepticism. 
The public attitude often holds that relief, if 
it ever comes—and the large percentage of 
dismissals speaks eloquently of the difficulty 
of proving discrimination—will be years in 
coming and may not be vigorously sought by 
State authorities. This major operating 
weakness of the state laws, coupled with 
their limited attack on the problem of hous- 
Ing, led the NSDH to recommend that a na- 
tional fair housing law be enacted. 

Since the subject of fair housing is ad- 
mittedly quite controversial, Congress 
should also consider the reception which has 
been accorded the state fair housing laws, 
beginning with the reaction of the most di- 
rectly concerned special interest group— 
the realtors. On the whole, of course, realtors 
have opposed fair housing as an infringe- 
ment on their business and on the “prop- 
erty rights“ of their clients. One very inter- 
esting exception ought to be considered, how- 
ever—Oregon. 

Oregon has a unique open housing law be- 
cause it defined its jurisdiction by sellers 
and lessors exempted, not by dwellings. The 
Oregon law (1959) makes it illegal for any- 
one “in business” of selling or leasing real 
estate to discriminate in any transaction. 
Non-professionals are free to discriminate 
in any transaction. Thus the law is aimed 
more directly than any other at the realtors. 
However, according to Oregon's Secretary ot 
State (now Governor) McCall, the real estate 
interests actually lobbied for a broader law. 
They felt that the proposed law, by singling 
them out for regulation while leaving in- 
dividual homewners free to discriminate, was 
itself discriminatory against thelr business. 
Although the economic reasons for such a 
stand were probably the most compelling, it 
seems important to note that the real estate 
interests are not always opposed to all fair 
housing legislation. 


In most states, however, there was signifi- 
cant opposition, which often led to court 
tests of the law. Two of these cases stand 
out—those of Washington and California. 

In 1957, Washington outlawed discrimi- 
nation in transactions involving any public 
or public-assisted (e.g. FHA-loan-supported) 
housing. The law thus affected all public and 
much private housing in the state. In 1961, 
the law was struck down by the Washington 
Supreme Court in a 5-4 decision. However, 
three of the majority judges based their votes 
on the opinion that an improper and unjusti- 
fied distinction had been made between pub- 
licly-assisted private housing and other pri- 
vate housing. It appears likely that had the 
law covered all private housing, the court 
would have upheld it. The ramifications of 
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the Washington decision are thus far from 
clear. 

In California, a complicated chain of events 
led to decisions by the California and United 
States Supreme Courts upholding the Rum- 
ford Fair Housing Act. California's voters 
originally repealed this weak fair housing law 
by a constitutional amendment adopted by 
referendum (Proposition 14). It was this re- 
pealer that the courts declared unconstitu- 
tional, In the U.S. Supreme Court's 5-4 de- 
cision, the main point of contention was 
over the interpretation of the significance of 
California's move to a neutral position on 
discrimination, from its previous position of 
prohibition. The majority, concurring with 
Justice White, said that although California 
was not constitutionally bound to forbid 
housing discrimination, it had associated it- 
self with discrimination as a “basic policy of 
the state” by repealing the Rumford Act. The 
importance of this case (Reitman v. Mul- 
key) is that it constitutes the only instance 
of Federal review of a fair housing law, albsit 
indirectly. By striking down Proposition 14, 
the Court may have given tacit constitutional 
blessing to fair housing legislation, although 
it certainly has not bound itself to sustain 
a Federal statute. 3 

It should be noted ‘that, excepting the 
ambiguous case of Washington, no court has 
ever overturned a fair housing law. It would 
seem that the judiciary has overwhelmingly 
approved fair housing. 

If the Judgment of the courts, so crucial 
to any fair housing law, is clear, the judg- 
ment of the people, which is even more im- 
portant to Congress, is not. I have found 
little information on popular reception of fair 
housing statutes. Certainly compliance has 
not been complete, although it should be 
noted that one school of thought on the sub- 
ject explains the universally light complaint 
loads by assuming ger.erally wide-spread com- 
pliance. In a few instances open housing laws 
have been submitted for popular approval at 
referenda, To my knowledge, in every case 
the law was overturned or rejected, usually 
by healthy majorities (e.g., 65% of California 
voters supported Proposition 14). Although 
the verdict of the people is still unclear, I 
would be surprised at even tepid support for 
Federal fair housing legislation, Congress un- 
doubtedly realizes this, which helps to ex- 
plain Congressional inaction. 

I have now examined the effect of state 
laws and how they have been received. What 
conclusions should Congress draw from the 
experience of the states when considering 
fair housing legislation? 

The evidence can only be described as in- 
conclusive. The experience of the states does 
not point clearly to any good solution, since 
nothing seems to have been demonstrably 
effective. Even the question of whether Fed- 
eral legislation is necessary can well be an- 
swered either way. I'm inclined to believe 
the evidence supports the case for a Federal 
law. Although over half of the population of 
the country, and probably the great majori- 
ty of the Negro population, is already cov- 
ered, by some state or local statute, many 
of these laws are weak, some are inefficient, 
some poorly enforced, and none of them ap- 
pear to inspire strong public trust and con- 
comitant resort to them for redress of griev- 
ances. A strong well-enforced, broadly-inter- 
preted Federal law would be more likely to 
be more effective in solving the problem of 
discrimination in housing. 

As for what sort of Federal fair housing 
law should be enacted, I would draw heavily 
on the experience of Oregon. Many Oregoni- 
ans on the Hill, such as Senator Hatfield and 
his legislative assistant, Ray Underwood, are 
enthusiastic boosters of their state’s unique 
statute. Its policy of covering only profes- 
sional sellers or lessors would remove virtual- 
ly all reservations I may have about the con- 
stitutionality of Federal action in this field, 
since it would apply only to those exercising 
& public function, and thus has precedent in 
the public accommodations title of the 1964 
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Civil Rights Act. Such a bill would be more 
Palatable to a large segment of Congressional 
Opinion than previous Administration pro- 
posals have been. If it were Interpreted with 
both liberality and understanding, as seems 
to have been done in Oregon, it would in- 
clude a nearly automatic exemption for Mrs. 
Murphy's famous boardinghouse, while open- 
ing a substantial majority of housing to 
those who are presently the victims of cal- 
lous discrimination. 

Yet the Oregon plan, despite its many ad- 
vantages would make only a weak basis for 
Federal legislation. The plan has been en- 
acted into law in only one state, one with a 
very small non-white population, and the law 
is almost never utilized (100 times in 1959 
€5, according to the NDCH). The evidence 
Supporting even this apparently advanta- 
geous plan can only be regarded as incon- 
clusive, 

Although the evidence obtained from ex- 
amining the history of state fair housing 
legislation is equivocal at best, it is my 
Opinion that Federal action is necessary. The 
Problem of discrimination in housing is 
Closely related to the more ominous problem 
of America's urban ghettoes. Both problems 
are with us, and both may get worse if Fed- 
eral action, including a fair housing law, is 
not taken. As census figures will readily show, 
there are today more middle-class Negroes 
than ever before, wishing to move out of the 
ghettoes or into the suburbs, often finding 
thelr entry blocked by discriminatory hous- 
ing practices. Yet at the same time the prob- 
lem of the ghettoes is also worsening, as the 
ghettoes get more crowded, more volatile, and 
Telatively no richer. This trend can be ex- 
Pected to continue, but it would be greatly 
alleviated by the passage of a Federal fair 
housing law to allow the more prosperous 
Negroes to leave the central city more easily. 

The problem is pressing. The most effective 
solution, I believe, would be the passage of a 
limited Federal Fair Housing Act, perhaps 
Modeled on the Oregon plan. I see such a law 
as an indispensable provision of any program 
to grant to the Negro American, as well as to 
the other minorities in this country, the true 
economic equality to which they have always 
been entitled, and which they must acquire 
if the awesome problems of our cities are 
ever to be solved. 


U.N. Loses Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the leader- 
ship of the grand experiment in world 
Peace, the United Nations Organization, 
has now gone defunct in direction and 
leadership. 

Its left of center leader, U Thant, rep- 
Tesenting by appointment, Burma, ad- 
dressed the “U.N. Terror School” held 
at Kitwe, Zambia, in July of this year. 

Can you imagine the unelected spokes- 
man for a nonrepresentative one-world 
body inviting such love fronts as SNCC, 
RAM, and the NAACP to this hate rally 
to denounce colonialism, minority gov- 
ernment, and slavery? 

Yet, not one denunciation of the mi- 
nority government of the Soviet Union, 
not one word suggesting the outlawing of 
Russian colonialism in the Baltic States, 
Eastern Europe, or the colonial designs 
on the free world through the Communist 
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conspiracy. Not one denunciation of slave 

labor in Siberia or in many of the favored 

African emerging nations. 

What a strange maneuver in guided 
world agitation. 

To U Thant, intellectual and ideologi- 
cal agitation of the masses is necessary 
to guarantee the Communist ideology 
prevails. 

No one has ever accused the Rhode- 
sians of slavery or colonialism. U Thant 
denounces colonialism—then why does 
he not laud Rhodesia? Did not the Rho- 
desians just overthrow the colonialist 
yoke of Britain? And contrary to the 
Slavery standards in some African na- 
tions Rhodesia offers one of the highest 
standards of living to colored on the 
continent. 

Slavery? Has anyone ever reported 
Rhodesians being prohibited from leav- 
ing Rhodesia? Regardless of the color of 
their skin? Can you say the same for 
freedom of Russians to leave Russia? The 
greatest bulk of complaints come from 
white people—who complain not of 
slavery but that they cannot overthrow 
the government of Ian Smith, 

Nor has anyone remotely suggested 
that the South Africans who carved a 
civilization out of a wilderness and 
chaos—who are free of British colonial- 
ism—have imperialistic designs. 

U Thant’s speech reads like any other 
revolutionary’s—merely racist extremist 
babble. It may win him friends in Russia 
and votes from the OAU emerging na- 
tions—but any informed person knows 
it is nothing but so many cliches and 
rabble rousing. 

U Thant suggests it is truly “darkest 
just before the dawn.“ Let us hope that 
free people will see through the emotional 
smear of apartheid to the motivating 
apparatus—the effort is not to advance 
blacks but rather progress Reds. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the United Na- 
tions Organization press release of July 
24, 1967, comprising U Thant’s speech at 
Zambia in the Recorp that all our col- 
leagues may better understand the 
strange leadership and behavior of the 
U.N. gang: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY-GENERAL, TO INTER- 
NATIONAL SEMINAR ON APARTHEID, RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION AND COLONIALISM AT 
KITWE, ZAMBIA 
Following is the text of a statement by the 

Secretary-General U Thant, to the Interna- 

tional Seminar on Apartheid, Racial Dis- 


crimination and Colonialism in Southern 
Africa: 

“Mr. President, your Excellencies, distin- 
guished guests and delegates. It is my hon- 
our and privilege to welcome all of you who 
have responded to the invitation to attend 
the international seminar on apartheid, 
racial discrimination and colonialism. A spe- 
cial debt of gratitude is owed to you, Presi- 
dent Kaunda, for having risen to the occa- 
sion at such short notice and offered Kitwe as 
a venue for the seminar. The promptness with 
which countries, organizations and delegates 
responded to the change of site has been 
most encouraging and a sure indication of 
the importance which they attach to the 
subject before us. 

“While there are many causes of tension 
and unrest, those that have been deliberate- 
ly imposed upon man by man easily take 
first place in their seriousness and persist- 
ence. Apart from such major disasters as 
wars and slavery, the history of the world 
recounts many instances of organized ex- 
ploitation of man by man. The Spartans 
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had their helots, the feudal lords their serfs, 
the masters their slaves. I make reference 
to the historical background because in the 
struggle against apartheid racial discrimina- 
tion and colonialism one may sometimes 
wonder whether the poor are not always with 
us; whether the strong will not always lord 
it over the weak; whether it is not part 
of human nature for men to attain success 
by exploiting thelr fellowmen, These doubts 
and misgivings assail the best and most res- 
olute of us with varying intensity and at 
different times. It was such doubts and mis- 
givings that troubled Wilberforce and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Mahatma Gandhi, Lobenguala 
and Mosheshoe. Several thousand years ago 
it was said and I quote ‘Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

“The same is true today. Nations, orga- 
nizations and individuals have gathered here 
because in spite of the dark clouds that 
hang over the horizon they see a future in 
which the complexion of man’s skin will 
no longer be regarded as the most significant 
thing about him, They see a brave new world 
in which there is one race and that is the 
human race. 

“The United Nations Organizations, rep- 
resenting as it does, the morality of the in- 
ternational community, has been interested 
in the question of apartheid, racialism and 
colonialism from its inception. One of the 
fundamental alms for the achievement of 
which the founding Members of the Orga- 
nization resolved to combine their efforts 
in San Francisco was, ‘To reaffirm their faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women. . The United 
Nations in its Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights states that ‘Recognition of the 
inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world.’ 

“The United Nations Organization has 
never lost sight of its basic alms and objec- 
tives, but has at all times maintained that 
freedom is the inalienabie right of all men, 
that it is indivisible, that it cannot truly 
flourish if it is enjoyed by some and denied 
to others. 

“These principles, so basic to the purposes 
of the Organization, are not rules of conduct 
arbitrarily devised by the founding fathers, 
but are fully justified on moral grounds, 
because peace and freedom are in the last 
analysis inter-dependent. Moreover, the 
founding Members in their determination 
To save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind’, were 
fully aware that since wars begin in the 
minds of men it was not sufficient to lay 
down rules of conduct as between nations, 
but that it was imperative to define certain 
basic rules of behavior between man and 
man without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. 

“No. association or organization can exist 
without rules and regulations. Throughout 
its existence the United Nations Organiza- 
tion has without fear or favour stoutly up- 
held its fundamental principles and passed 
Judgment on those who have violated these 
rules. The resolutions passed by the General 
Assembly abound with instances where 
apartheid, colonialism and racial discrimi- 
nation has been roundly condemned by the 
international community as vestiges of a 
bygone era which should be eradicated 
thoroughly in the same way as slavery and 
the slave trade. 

“Confronted as we are by seemingly un- 
yielding systems of apartheid and colonial- 
ism in the southern part of the African con- 
tinent, I suggest that it is opportune to 
dwell for a few moments on some of the 
positive gains that have been achieved. 

“Without enumerating the various resolu- 
tions that have been passed by the Organiza- 
tion of practically every session condemning 
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the concept and practice of apartheid and 
the existence of colonialism in any of its 
forms, I will mention only instances which 
may be regarded as landmarks in the Orga- 
nization’s struggle to put the welfare and 
dignity of man above the prejudices and 
greed of races and nations. 

“The right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion is enshrined in the Charter as a basic 
human right. The year 1960 saw the unani- 
mous adoption by the General Assembly of 
the Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples, The Declaration provided not only for 
the exercise of the right of self-determina- 
tion but also specifically enjoined all States 
to observe faithfully and strictly both the 
Declaration on the Granting of Independ- 
ence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, and 
the Universal Declaration on Human Rights. 
In 1961, a special committee was established 
by the General Assembly to watch over the 
implementation of the Declaration. 

“The General Assembly has been concerned 
with racial discrimination from the outset. 
Its efforts culminated in the establishment 
of the special committee on apartheid. The 
successful imposition of an arms embargo 
by the Security Council on South Africa 
in 1963 is of special significance not so much 
because of the results that have been 
achieved but more as an indication of the 
awareness on the part of the world com- 
munity of the threat to international peace 
and security posed by the situation in South 
Africa and of its readiness to adopt measures 
designed against South Africa. 

“The establishment of the special commit- 
tee on apartheid was a recognition by the 
international community that the struggle 
for human equality and dignity must con- 
tinue and that the last vestiges of racialism 
and discrimination in the municipal law of 
Member States must be eradicated. 

“The latest. addition to these far-reaching 
measures designed to end once and for all 
the myth of inequality of races and peoples 
was passed last year when for the first time 
in the history of the Organization the pro- 
visions of Chapter VII of the Charter were 
invoked against the illegal minority regime 
of Southern Rhodesia which had seized 
power to forestall the establishment of dem- 
ocratic institutions. The imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions against a regime which had 
violated the commonly accepted principles 
of nations was a major step with far-reach- 
ing consequences in international relations. 

“The establishment of educational and 
training programmes for South Africans, 
South West Africans and persons under the 
Portuguese administration of Angola and 
Mozambique is also relevant in this context. 
The community of interest which has been 
displayed by the Member States in educating 
those victims of apartheid, colonialism and 
racialism so as to enable them to play an 
effective role in the future of their country 
is a testimony to the faith in the success 
of the efforts towards a new world order. 

“In recent years the winds of change have 
swept right across the continent of Africa 
from west to east and from north to central 
Africa but they seem to have come up 
against a stony wall running somewhere 
across the southern part of the African con- 
tinent. Not only have the winds produced 
no change beneficial to the non-white people 
living in this part of Africa but the attitude 
of the white minority groups that have set- 
tled in these areas seems to have hardened 
and the attainmient of self-determination of 
the non-white inhabitants of these regions 
indefinitely deferred. 

“In these circumstances one may only hope 
that as often happens in human affairs it is 
a case of its being darkest just before the 
dawn. The intensification of racial intoler- 
ance and the gradual erosion of the basic 
human rights is only equalled by the deter- 
mination of the people of these regions to rid 
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themselves of the shackles of apartheid and 
colonialism and racial discrimination in all 
its manifestations, and of the world commu- 
nity to assist them in their struggle.“ 


Watershed Activities and Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to further inform and enlighten my 
colleagues on the importance of the 
watershed program in Mississippi. 

I call attention to a speech made at the 
10th annual meeting of the Rivers and 
Harbors Association of Mississippi: 
WATER-RELATED ACTIVITIES OF THE CORPS OF 

ENGINEERS IN MISSISSIPPI 


(Address by Maj. Gen. T. J. Hayes, division 
engineer, U.S. Army Engineer Division, 
South Atlantic Rivers and Harbors Associa- 
tion of Mississippi, Jackson, Miss., Novem- 
ber 1, 1967) 

INTRODUCTION 


It is a pleasure for me to be here with you 
today. I appreciate the opportunity this 
meeting affords to meet with people whose 
informed interest and vigorous support of an 
expanding program of water resource de- 
velopment have contributed so much to 
sound progress in the Magnolia State. 

It is good to be back here and renew the 
friends made, before the War when I was at 
Camp Shelby, later when I was involved in 
the development of NASA’s awe inspiring 
Mississippi Test Facility, and more recently 
during my first visit to Pascagoula. 

THE CHALLENGES 

Today, as you would expect, I pian to talk 
about water resources, but more particularly, 
I plan to discuss some of the challenges con- 
fronting us in this field, locally as well as 
nationally. The job of water resource de- 
velopment grows bigger, encompasses more 
areas, and acquires new complexities each 
day, since the resources remain constant 
while the demands multiply. Hence, the need 
for informed, conscientious, cooperative, and 
farsighted civic leadership in helping to meet 
today’s new challenges Is more urgent than 
ever before. You are in a position to provide 
an increasingly important measure of that 
leadership. 

Basically; as we all know, our Nation is 
faced with a serious and rapidly growing 
water problem. It is true that the potential 
supply is large enough to meet our essen- 
tial needs for a long time to come. In fact, 
it’s been said that each day the clouds 
carry forty trillion gallons across our nation. 
Of that, only four trillion gallons a day, 
or about 10%, falls on the U.S., and of that 
we presently use or consume about forty 
billion gallons, or about 1%. Nevertheless, 
too often water is not available in sufficient 
quantity, or of acceptable quality, or at the 
time needed, or at the desired place. On other 
occasions, there is too much water, and no 
way to store it adequately, at best result- 
ing in waste, or at worst resulting in de- 
structive floods which cost lives and property. 

Meanwhile, demands upon our water re- 
sources are increasing much faster today 
than ever before in our history. This is due 
primarily to our rapidly growing population, 
It's been said that there are more people 
alive today than all who lived between 
Christ’s birth and 1900. Another factor is 
the phenomenal growth of urban areas, 
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where the per capita demand for water is 
greatest and hardest to meet. Inidividual 
consumption grows with our standard of liv- 
ing. In addition, we are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent upon industrial production, 
which requires immense quantities of water. 
Thus, it’s not surprising to hear that total 
U.S. water needs are expected to triple within 
the next forty years. Meanwhile, much of 
the available water is being polluted or 
wasted, and corrective measures take years 
to develop. It’s no wonder that there is 
concern! The challenges must be met and 
the problems solved, for effective engineer- 
ing development of our Nation’s water re- 
sources is a necessity for the continued 
growth and progress of this State, or this 
region, or this Country. 
CURRENT SITUATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Here in Mississippi we start with a real 
bonus—a plentiful supply of water to satisfy 
the immediate and even the foreseeable re- 
quirements if this water is properly man- 
aged. The impact of current water resources 
development in Mississippi clearly points up 
the importance of water management 

The State's fine deep-water ports of Pas- 
eagoula and Gulfport, its famed fishing port 
of Biloxi, its bustling river ports of Natchez, 
Vicksburg and Greenville, the Yazoo River 
and various smaller waterways—all of which 
depend upon channels constructed and 
maintained by the Corps of Engineers—to- 
gether handle a total annual commerce of 
over 15 million tons. Along your southern 
boundary, the Gulf Intra-coastal Waterway 
connects the State with the other ports and 
channels along the Gulf. Along your western 
boundary the lower Mississippi River con- 
nects you with the vast inland network 
of the Mississippi River system and, by way 
of the Calumet-Sag Channel, with the Great 
Lakes. The stimulus to trade and industrial 
expansion provided by these waterways has 
contributed substantially to rising prosperity 
and higher standards of living. And there 
is more to come. 

The Corps’ flood control works on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries and on 
lesser streams in the State protect agricul- 
tural and industrial development worth bil- 
lions of dollars and encourage further 
economic growth by removing the inhibiting 
threat of flood. Some of these projects, such 
as the flood control reservoirs in the head- 
waters of the Yazoo, also provide substantial 
benefits of other kinds, such as irrigation, 
water supply, water quality control, and 
outdoor recreation. Still other improvements 
being constructed or planned, will make 
further substantial contributions to the 
economic health of the State. 

ENVIRON MENTAL FACTORS 

In part, these projects highlight a new 
fact of life: merely supplying the utill- 
tarlan needs of the American people is not 
enough today. Environmental considerations 
and problems are becoming increasingly 
prominent. Traditionally, American cities 
have looked to the surrounding countryside 
primarily for raw materials and resource 
support. To an increasing degree today they 
are looking for much more. Urban dwellers 
want to be able to get off their paved streets. 
They want to find green fields, wooded hill- 
sides, and clear, free-running streams some- 
where nearby. They want wholesome outdoor 
environments within easy reach for a week- 
end outing, if not for an afternoon picnic. 
They deplore what has happened to the air 
they breathe, the scenic landscapes of yes- 
terday, the old-time rivers and creeks. 

Thus, in the field of water resources de- 
velopment, we see increasing emphasis on 
the enhancement of esthetic values, the 
preservation of natural beauty, the provision 
of recreational opportunities, and the con- 
servation of fish and wildlife. 

Such invironmental factors are largely 
qualitative. They are difficult and sometimes 
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impossible to express in measurable quanti- 
tative terms. Their evaluation is largely one 
of judgment, Nevertheless, people today ex- 
pect that these factors will be given due 
weight in all future water resources plan- 
ning. That means they must be considered 
from the very start of the planning process. 

To this end, the Corps of Engineers has 
been employing specialists in wildlife, park 
development, outdoor recreation, and a 
Variety of other fields on our planning staff, 
as well as seeking the expert advice of other 
agencies. Now we are further strengthening 
Our capability, both in-house and by con- 
tract, to respond to the growing need of pre- 
serving environmental resources while meet- 

the essential needs of development 
to satisfy our expanding economy. We 
have established Environmental Resources 
Branches within the planning organizations 
of our Civil Works Division. Offices, in order 
to assure that adequate consideration of en- 
vironmental values is included from the 
Start in our planning and program-formu- 
lating activities. We are seeking, and secur- 
ing, improved working relationships with 
Conservation agencies and organizations— 
and not just to explain our activities to 
them, but to acquire a better understanding 
of their views in order to better serve the 
Conservation needs. The new public appre- 
ciation of conservation and esthetic values 
has enabled us to obtain the authority and 
the funds to give careful consideration to 
the environmental effects of projects under 
study and to modify our engineering plans 
&ccordingly. 

Some other actions the Chief of Engl- 
Nneers has taken to further this recognition 
of environmental values Includes the insti- 
tution. of an annual award to recognize the 
conservation of natural beauty in our con- 
Struction; the establishment of a Construc- 
tion Research Laboratory with a program 
Which will Include research on ways to en- 
hance esthetic and living aspects of struc- 
tures; and the initiation of a graduate fel- 
lowship program to promote research in 
engineering and other disciplines, such as 
Wwater-oriented recreation, preservation of 
natural beauty, and related conservation 
features. 

WATER POLLUTION 


Another chalenge with a considerable im- 
pact on water resources planning and devel- 
opment is in the field of water pollution. 
This has led to broad efforts to secure high 
level treatment of municipal and industrial 
Wastes through State and Federal programs. 
However, despite the best that can be ac- 
complished currently through treatment and 
Control of these wastes at the source, pollu- 
tion also has to be combatted to an increas- 
Ing degree through the augmentation of 
Stream flows during low-flow periods. 

The Corps of Engineers has long been 
Concerned with this phase of pollution con- 
trol. In Mississippi, for example, several res- 
€rvoirs now supply extra flow in dry seasons 
for water quality control. Others are being 
Considered in the Big Black, Pearl, and Pas- 
Cagoula Basin studies. 

Obviously, pollution control will play an 
even more important role in comprehensive 
Tiver basin planning in the future than it 
has in the past. 

DREDGING AND SPOIL 


One major aspect of this, of great con- 
cern to the Corps, is the potential pollution 
resulting from the disposal of dredged ma- 


This problem arises when deposits are 
Moved to keep harbors and channels open for 
navigation. Much of this work is necessary 
because cities and industrial plants have 
been discharging organic and chemical wastes 
in rivers and harbors for many years, and 
continue to do so. 

We are working toward solutions to the 
dredging aspects of this problem in coopera- 
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tion with agencies in the Department of the 
Interior. Of course, the best solution is to 
keep contaminated materials out of the water 
in the first place. In addition, however, more 
acceptable ways and places must be found for 
the disposal of the sand and mud already 
contaminated. Unfortunately, most alterna- 
tives to present disposal methods cost more 
money. 

A related problem arises from the deposi- 
tion of industrial waste solids In harbors and 
channels. This impedes navigation and re- 
quires excess dredging to maintain authorized 
channel dimensions. Hence, we have insti- 
tuted a general and vigorous enforcement 
program providing for: 

1. Abatement of such depositions in naviga- 
tion channels where feasible; or 

2. Financial reimbursement to the United 
States or applicable dredging costs; or 

3. Assumption of the dredging responsibil- 
ity and cost by the offending establishment. 

Fortunately, these problerns in connection 
with channel dredging have not yet become 
acute in Mississippi, altho they are beginning 
to be encountered in such growing industrial 
areas as Pascagoula. However, as Mississip- 
pians continue their vigorous courting of 
industry, these problems can be expected to 
grow. 

In addition, the problem of spoil disposal 
already has become serious at Pascagoula, 
Biloxi, and Gulfport. In fact, throughout the 
country, this problem presents an increasing 
serious impediment to channel widening and 
despening, both in original construction and 
regular maintenance. Residential and indus- 
trial developments along many channels have 
created an acute shortage of suitable shore 
disposal areas within the range of economic 
feasibility and esthetic acceptance. Concern 
about the damage being done to the ecology 
of estuarine areas by using spoil to fill in 
marshlands is making such disposal methods 
increasingly unacceptable in many -locales. 
In some open-water areas where spoil from 
repeated dredging operations has been placed 
alongside the navigation channels, man- 
made islands the length of the channels are 
restricting lateral navigation and diverting 
natural current and tidal flows. Finding ac- 
ceptable new disposal sites will require 
imagination and the full cooperation of local 
citizens. And good long-term programs. The 
alternatives are rising costs for disposal 
which could endanger some projects. 


PERMITS 


We are tackling related problems In con- 
nection with permits for private dredging 
and filling and other private operations In 
navigable waters in close coordination with 
the appropriate agencies of the Department 
of the Interior and in accordance with a 
recent joint agreement between the Secre- 
taries of the Army and the Interior. Of 
course, we are also continuing to coordinate 
our permit activities with other interested 
Federal and State agencies as we have always 
done. 

FLOOD LOSSES 


Rising flood losses pose another major 
challenge which is receiving sharply in- 
creased attention today. Flood damage na- 
tionwide now amount to $1 billion annually, 
and is on the upswing despite the invest- 
ment of over $7 billion in flood control fa- 
cilities. As more protection is provided, the 
risk of occupying flood plains is correspond- 
ingly reduced. Under the pressures of bur- 
geoning populations and increasing land 
costs, new industries and new homes are at- 
tracted to these flood plains—where they 
never would have been located had the 
flood works not been built. To make it worse, 
the mushrooming new construction tends 
to spread even beyond the protective limits 
of such flood control structures. As a result 
a flood, which is reduced by the protective 
works to a relatively minor flood in his- 
toric terms, may now cause extensive dam- 
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age to these new areas built-up in the flood 
plain. 

The report of a Federal task force, outlin- 
ing a unified national program for reduc- 
ing flood losses, emphasized that as a re- 
sult of such factors the continuation and 
expansion of the established flood cantrol 
program is no longer enough. In addition, 
alternative and supplementary means now 
are needed to reduce flood losses to a prac- 
ticable minimum. 

One important means to this end stressed 
by the task force was strict State and local 
regulation of future flood plain use and 
development to insure optimum use of the 
land, taking into consideration all costs as- 
sociated with its use, including flood reduc- 
tion costs. Thus, in many areas the prob- 
lem could be solved by requiring that bulld- 
ings be specifically designed to survive ex- 
pected flood conditions without damage. 
Other areas might best be utilized for rec- 
reational purposes or wildlife conservation. 
In still other areas, it might be advisable to 
protect the plain from floods and develop it. 

In support of this approach to the con- 
trol of flood losses, the Corps is greatly ex- 
panding its Flood Plain Management Services 
program. One important element of this 18 
the preparation, on request, of detailed flood 
plain information reports delineating the 


food hazard in any given area. We are also 


prepared to provide technical advice and 
guidance to State and local governments to 
assist them in local decision-making con- 
cerning land use, in drafting appropriate flood 
plain regulations, and in connection with 
flood-proofing new and existing buildings. 
In this connection we have prepared some 
booklets on flood-proofing and other means 
of reducing flood damage, and these too are 
avaliable to community officials on request. 
Incidentally, this program does not contem- 
plate the direct involvement of the Federal 
Government in flood plain zoning. That is 
strictly a State and local matter. 

I need hardly add that flood plain regu- 
lation is no substitute for the construction 
of suitable flood control facilities where these 
are economically justified. The established _ 
flood control program will not be curtailed; 
but flood plain zoning, where it is locally 
effected, will be a valuable supplement to it. 

We have made one flood plain study in 
Mississippi and expect to initiate another 
soon. In 1965 the District Engineer at Mobile 
completed a flood plain information report 
for the City of Columbus and Lowndes 
County, and the Jackson City Planning 
Board is in process of submitting a formal 
application for a similar study. Applications 
for these studies are submitted through the 
Mississippi Research and Development Cen- 
ter, since this organization has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to coordinate the 
program in this State. 


RECREATION 


Another impressive challenge to all who 
are engaged in water resources development 
is the pressing need to provide greatly in- 
creased outdoor recreational opportunities of 
all kinds, especially for the millions of people 
who live and work in our crowded cities. 

During recent years there has been a phe- 
nomenal rise in the utilization of water 
projects—especially reseryoirs—for such 
Water sports as boating, swimming, water 
skiing, fishing, hunting, picnicking, and 
camping. During 1966, 190 million people 
found recreational enjoyment at Corps of 
Engineers reservoirs and about 100 million 
more visited the reservoir projects of other 
Federal agencies. 

About 5 million visitors a year flock to the 
four completed Corps lakes in Mississippi; 
other thousands make use of the navigation 
channels for recreation, The beaches are pop- 
ular too, but many of the adjacent waters 
are not suitable for water recreation, For 
example, Biloxi waters are turbid, receive 
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waste effluents and have a mud bottom. 
Local citizens there have said that they have 
the world's finest beaches, but foulest waters. 

The Okatibbee Dam nearing completion 
above Meridian will add another attractive 
lake to the State's recreational resources. 
And major emphasis is being placed on the 
creation of recreational opportunities in the 
comprehensive inter-agency studies the 
Corps is leading in the Big Black, Pearl, and 
Pascagoula basins. 

The growing demand for more and mofe 
water-related recreation is reflected in fun- 
damental changes in the planning and carry- 
ing out of Federal water programs. In plan 
formation, economic evaluation, and cost 
allocation, recreation Is now treated t38 full 

er with other purposes of water re- 
sources development. Recent legislation has 
provided strong incentives for greater par- 
ticipation by State and local agencies in rec- 
reation planning and development. The Fed- 
eral Government bears all of the cost of 
features of multiple-purpose projects which 
serve all authorized purposes across the 
board, including recreation. It also bears up 
to half of the added cost of exclusively rec- 
reation features—and of fish and wildlife 
enhancement measures—sponsored by, and 
cooperatively planned by, State or local 
governments. 

USE FEES 


As a means of helping to finance the pur- 
chase of additional land for recreational 
purposes, the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 provides that fees may be 
charged at Federal reservoir and other rec- 
reational areas at the discretion of the Pres- 
ident. Under this authority, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation establishes uniform na- 
tionwide criteria for designating those Fed- 
eral reservoir projects at which these fees 
will be charged. Corps reservoirs are included. 

BASIN PLANNING 


The new challenges and changes which are 
transforming our water resources develop- 
ment programs underscore the fact that we 
must all work together, and act together, 
with full cooperation among all levels of 
government and private interests if we are 
to solve the difficult problems involved in 
meeting the broad demands of the future. 

Great progress has already been made in 
this direction. At the top of the effort is the 
Water Resources Council and the compre- 
hensive framework“ studies which are to be 
carried out under its charter in the eighteen 
regions into which the Nation has been 
divided for this purpose. Nine of these stud- 
les are underway and we hope the rest can 
be launched by 1970. The interagency basin 
studies currently being conducted in Missis- 
sippi in the Pascagoula, Pearl, and Big Black 
basins are part of this program. 

The 18 “framework” studies will provide 
projections for economic development and 
for water-resource needs and developments 
throughout the Nation. I believe their im- 
portance can hardly be overstressed. They 
offer our best opportunity yet to escape from 
the frantic game of catch-up in which we 
now seem to be engaged—a game in which 
we keep reacting to floods and droughts and 
shortages and the rapid loss of one value 
after another on a crash basis—all too often 
with little common sense of direction. The 
framework studies will enable us for the 
first time to seize the initiative against our 
water problems across their full front, and 
to plan our future cooperatively. 

CONCLUSION 

I appreciate this opportunity to be with 
vou. This As ciation, representing the whole 
State, is in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion to help keep the people of Mississippi 
informed about water-related problems af- 
fecting their present lives and their future 
hopes, and to generate a genuinely wnselfish 
and cooperative effort to deal with them on 
a fully realistic basis. May you continue to 
carry on with foresight and enthusiasm. 
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The Preferred Minority: The 
Untouchables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
times those who talk equality disbelieve 
the people are even qualified to govern 
themselves: 


In a statement to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of November 7, 1867, under the title 
of Walt W. Rostow: Another Alger 
Hiss?” I quoted an illuminating article 
in the November 3 issue of the Herald 
of Freedom, a fortnightly periodical 
published at Zarephath, N.J., which rec- 
ommended a “thorough investigation” 
of the subjects background and activi- 
ties. 


In the November 17 issue of the in- 
dicated publication there is a sequel on 
“The Untouchables” which supplies ad- 
ditional documentation on Rostow, 
Isaacs, and others: 


While they talk brotherhood and a 
world ordered under the law, they 
exempt themselves because they regard 
themselves in the king clan—they are 
the untouchables, above the law, above 
the people, and above criticism or com- 
ment. 


For that very reason I insert Mr. Frank 
Capell's The Untouchables” here in the 
RECORD: 

THE UNTOUCHABLES 

Behind the public figures who make the 
speeches and decisions stands a shadowy 
group of individuals who avoid the lime- 
light. They prepare the speeches mouthed 
by the important personages. They “advise” 
on the decisions which means they make the 
decisions. They prepare “studies” on which 
these advisers“ base their “advice.” In this 
group which operates behind the scenes, 
pulling the strings on the puppet politicians, 
are individuals whose affiliations with Com- 
munist causes and history of activities in 
aiding the International Communist Con- 
spiracy are a matter of public record, as 
well as others who are secret agents. They 
work to further the objectives of the world 
conspiracy. 

These individuals have already rendered 
service to the Communist Conspiracy and 
are thereafter “taken care of” in one way 
or another due to their established dependa- 
bility and competence. A large number of 
these people were involved in the long range 
program for the Communist takeover of 
China, This was well documented during the 
Senate investigation of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. These people are protected 
and have become “untouchables,” getting 
security clearance from “higher up” in spite 
of their known subversive records. Often 
their names are quite unknown to the gen- 
eral public but their influence is great. One 
of these “untouchables” is Harold Robert 
Isaacs, and his subversive record is well 
documented. 

Isaacs was born in New York City on Sep- 
tember 13, 1910, the som of Robert Isaacs 
and the former Sophie Berlin. He graduated 
from Columbia University with an A.B. De- 
gree in 1930 and was married to Viola Robin- 
son on Sept. 14, 1932. They have two chil- 
dren, a,son—Arnold R., and a daughter 
Deborah S. Harold Isaacs“ employment rec- 
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ord, as reported in “Who's Who in World 
Jewry” (1965), is as follows: 

Reporter, N.Y. Times, 1928-30; city editor, 
China Press, Shanghai, China, 1930-1; city 
editor, Havas News Agency, Shanghai-N.Y., 
1935-40; writer-reporter CBS, 1940-3; asso- 
clate editor, Newsweek, 1945-50. 

Isaacs received a grant as a Guggenheim 
Fellow in 1950, write books and, from 1953 
on, became affiliated with the Center for In- 
ternational. Studies at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology where he was asso- 
ciated with Walt Whitman Rostow among 
Others. Isaacs' wife also became associated 
with the Center as a researcher, This Center 
was established with CIA funds and does re- 
search with federal grants to finance these 
projects upon which decisions of our high 
government officials are based. 

At the time Harold Isaacs was working in 
the Orient a spy ring was in operation there 
which changed the course of history. Not 
too well known to the American public is 
the fact that, except for the successful op- 
eration of the Richard Sorge Spy Ring in 
Japan, we probably would never have been 
catapulted into World War II with the re- 
sulting Korea and Vietnam tragedies. Rob- 
ert Morris, who was counsel to the Senate 
Internal Security Sub-committee at the 
time it held the hearings on the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which was instrumental 
in the fall of China to the Communists, 
stated in his book, “No Wonder We Are 
Losing“ (p. 132-3): 

“General Charles A. Willoughby, who had 
been General MacArthur's Intelligence OM- 
cer, testified about the machinations of 
Sorge’s ring. Sorge, we learned, had two 
missions: 1) To obtain intelligence informa- 
tion regarding Japanese mfiitary intentions 
and 2) to influence Japanese policy in such 
& way as to avert an attack on the Soviet 
Union and to induce an attack on the 
United States, the Dutch and the British 
to the south. 

“In other words, during the crucial months 
of October and November 1941, Soviet agents 
were trying to involve the United States in 
war with Japan.... 

“On November 26, to the surprise of many 
people, Cordell Hull rejected the truce (A 
three-month truce had been sought by the 
Navy and War Dept.) and issued the ulti- 
matum to the Japanese which was answered 
by bombs on December 7. I learned during 
the IPR hearings that a basic memorandum 
that constituted the Hull statement of No- 
vember 26 was written by Harry Dexter 
White.” (White was later proved to be a 
Communist and Soviet agent.) 

General George C. Marshall testified dur- 
ing the Pear] Harbor Congressional Hearings 
that, if the 90-day truce had been effected, 
the United States might never have become 
involved in the war at all. Major General 
Charles Willoughby, USA, Ret., who prob- 
ably knows more about the Sorge Spy Ring, 
its machinations and agents, than any other 
living (loyal) American, recently informed 
us personally that the 134,000 American 
casualties in Korea can be directly attributed 
to the activities of the Sorge Spy Ring which 
involved a number of Americans. He stated 
that, except for the fact that this Soviet 
intelligence operation convinced the Jap- 
anese government to attack the United States 
instead of the Soviet Union, there would 
Have been no U.S. involvement in World 
War II. Korea and Vietnam, and China would 
still be free; even the Soviet conquest of 
Eastern Europe would probably never have 
happened. 

In August 1951, General Willoughby, who 
had been General Douglas MacArthur's In- 
telligence Officer for eleven years, testified 
before the House Committe on Un-American 
Activities and introduced into the record 
many G-2 military intelligence records which 
exposed the Sorge Spy Ring and the Ameri- 
can aspects of the case. Also testifying was 
Mitsusada Yoshikawa, former Japanese Proc- 
urator (District Attorney) and official of the 
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Ministry of Justice of Japan. From these 
hearings and documents we learn the fol- 
lowing: 

Richard Sorge, a master Soviet spy who 
held the rank of Colonel in the Soviet Army, 
using the cover of being a German journalist, 
had become the top adviser to General Eu- 
gene Ott, the German Ambassador to Japan. 
Hidemi Ozaki, a Japanest national, was a 
member of a secret section of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party. 
Ozaki was the principal assistant to top 
Soviet spy, Sorge. Ozaki had also become the 
top political adviser to Prince Konoye, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, and was considered 
the brains of the Konoye Cabinet. Through 
the influence of Sorge and Ozaki over the 
high German and Japanese officials; they 
were able to convince the Japanese Govern- 
ment to move its forces south for an attack 
on U.S. and British territory, rather than 
north for an attack on the Soviet Union. 

Agnes Smedley, alias Alice Bird, alias Mrs. 
Petroikos, was an agent in the direct service 
of the Far Eastern Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Third (Communist) Inter- 
national or Comintern, She received orders 
directly from the Central Committee in Mos- 
cow (E.C.C.I.) and Richard Sorge and Hidemi 
Ozaki were involved in espionage activities 
with her. Harold Isaacs was the editor of the 
China Forum, an English language Commu- 
nist periodical first published in 1932. Isaacs 
was a close associate of Soviet agent Smedley 
and worked with her. 

In his book, “Spies, Dupes and Diplomats,” 
Ralph de Toledano states (P. 63): 

“Egon Erwin Kisch, a Comintern agent, 
agent, organized the Society of Friends of 
the Soviet Union, of which Agnes Smedley 
Was an important member. Harold Isaacs was 
editing the China Forum, attacking the im- 
perialists, and at smedley's suggestion pub- 
lishing such unbiased writers as Ozaki 
Hozum! ‘Hilaire Noulens’ was arrested carry- 
ing telltale documents, jailed, tried. . . . Isaacs 
and Smedley were busy setting up the Nou- 
lens Defense Fund, weeping that the spy 
had been picked up out of the sheer malice 
of fascist police.” 

References to Harold Isaacs appear in the 
following publications of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities: 

Hearings on American Aspects of the 
Richard Sorge Spy Case, August, 1951: pp. 
1219, 1220, 1221, 1223, 1236, 1246, and 1247. 

Testimony of Oliver Edmund Clubb, March 
and August 1951: pp. 1980, 1981, 2033, 2034. 

The Role of the Communist Press in the 
Communist Conspiracy, January 1952: pp. 
2186 and 2196. 

Annual Report of the Committee for 
1951: p. 21. 

References to Harold Isaacs appear in the 
Senate Internal Security Sub-committee 
Hearings on the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Pages 748, 749, 753, 2483, 2607, 2916, 
3138, 3627, 3628, 4103, 4104, 4136, 4824, 4831, 
4847, 4848, 4861, 4872, 4882, 5219, 5556, 5557, 
5624; also in the Report on the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Pages 14, 46, 90, 91, 118, 
126, 145, 167. 

The Senate Internal Security Sub-com- 
mittee in its Report on the IPR. identified 
Harold Isaacs as a Communist of the Trot- 
skyite variety.” Although the references to 
Isaacs in the House and Senate are 
too numerous for us to include them all, 
se the more interesting are the follow- 


Testimony of Oliver Edmund Clubb 
(HCUA), p. 1980-1: 

“Mr. CLUBB. The only people that I can 
Temember offhand who were alleged to be 
Communists but Trotskyist Communists 
Were a couple of journalists who visited 
Hankow in flood year, 1931. They were not 
known to me at that time to be Commu- 
Nists of elther camp, but subsequently it 
appeared that at least one of them might 
have been a Communist. 


“Mr. APPELL. Who was that? 
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“Mr, CLUBB. Harold Isaacs. But he is 
known, as I believe, to be a Trotskyist Com- 
munist. 

“Mr. APPELL. Outside of Harold Isaacs, you 
never met with anyone during your tour 
of duty in China whom you knew to be a 
Communist? 

“Mr. CLUBB. There was that second jour- 
nalist, as I say, who was traveling with 
Isaacs at that time, a South African. Both 
of these people were connected then or 
subsequently with Shanghal newspapers. 
His name was Frank Glass. I met him.” 
(Note: C. Frank Glass, the British subject 
from South Africa, was a known Commu- 
nist and suspected Soviet espionage agent.) 

Institute of Pacific Relations, part 3, p. 
748: 

“Mr, MANDEL. This is a translation from 
the book entitled ‘Eighteen Years in Prison,’ 
the last chapter written by Yoshio Shiga, 
pages 159 to 161, published by the Japanese 
Communist Party in 1948 and translated by 
Andrew Y. Kuroda, Japanese Section, Ori- 
entalia Division, the Library of Congress. 

“Mr, Morris, Will you read the episode to 
which we are referring, Mr. Mandel? 

“Mr, MANDEL (reading): 

THE DOOR OF FREEDOM 

“At last the day came when we could be- 
come active again. 

“By the end of September (1945), a re- 
porter of the American Army had come three 
times to investigate. He asked the warden if 
he still kept political prisoners in his fail. 
The warden’s answer was always ‘No.’ On 
September 30, however, Mr. Isaac of News- 
week, and M. Marukyusu and M. Giran of a 
French news agency came to the prison. 
They did not ask about the political prison- 
ers. Instead, they merely requested to see the 
prison. The prison authorities reluctantly 
showed them first the work shop. Next they 
requested to see the wards. After they went 
through the wards, they requested to see 
the solitary cells. . As they came to the 
section which contained the solitary cells, 
the three newsmen asked the prison authori- 
ties point-blank: ‘You have political prison- 
ers here, don't you?’ . . . So finally the pris- 
on officials admitted holding such prisoners 
... The three newsmen came rushing to our 
section, M. Marceuse shouting aloud, ‘Where 
is Mr. Tokuda? Where is Mr. Shiga?’ 

“From that day on, until we came out of 
the jail—about 10 days—war correspondents 
of various newspapers came to see us... . On 
October 10, at 10 o'clock in the morning, we 
came out of the prison ... We were all moved 
very deeply when we were met by those com- 
rades who, with red flags in their hands, were 
waiting for us in the rain .. . Then we 
plunged into our new (communist) activities 
with renewed spirit.” 

Institutte of Pacific Relations, part 10, p. 
3627: 

Exhibit No. 601. A Pessimist in the Orient, 
No Peace For Asia,” by Harold R. Isaacs, Re- 
viewed by Owen Lattimore. 

“Some years ago Mr. Isaacs published a 
book called The Tragedy of the Chinese Re- 
volution, with a preface by Leon Trotsky. No 
book dealing with the events of 1925-28 in 
China rivals it in vituperation of both the 
Communists—the Stalinist Communists, that 
is—and Chiang Kal-shek and the Kuomin- 
tan of Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. Isaccs’ dis- 
like of both Stalin and Chiang, and of the 
political parties associated with both of 
them, continues in his new book. 

“In addition, Mr. Isaacs does not like the 
colonial policies of Britain, France, and Hol- 
land. Nor does he like American policy in 
the Far East .. i 

Institute of Pacific Relations, part 12, p. 
4136: 

Exhibit No. 692, Letter from Owen Latti- 
more to Frederick V. Field (both Commu- 
nists) : 

“Deak Frep: Enclosed I am sending a 
copy of a recent letter from Snow: also a 
copy of a recent letter I wrote to Harold 
Isaacs, who suddenly wrote to apprise me 
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that his history of the Chinese revolution 
Is about to be published by Secker and War- 
burg in London. He particularly requested 
me not to have it reviewed by any of the 
‘next of Stalinists’' in our New York office! 

“If you are interested I should like very 
much to send you occasional samples of cor- 
respondence like these. I hope it might help 
to keep us in touch both personally and 
perhaps for the occasional benefit of Pacific 
Affairs and Ameras a 

Institute of Pacific Relations, part 13, p. 
4847: 

Opinion of the Loyalty Review Board, Case 
of John Stewart Service, re Service’s associa- 
tion with Philip C. Jaffe, 

“It was also notwithstanding the fact that 
on April 25th in New York one Harold 
Isaacs, known to Service to be a former Com- 
munist, in response to an inquiry made by 
Service told Service that Jaffe was ‘bad busi- 
ness or bad medicine,’ and that while on the 
week-end party with the Bissons on May 
19th and 20th Jaffe in conversation with 
Service took what appeared to Service to be 
the ‘party line’ by telling Service that ‘they 
had real freedom of the press in Russia, 
that they did not have real freedom of the 
press here.“ 

Institute of Pacific Relations: 

Report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
Hearings held by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee), p. 167: 

“Motylev had been greatly aroused by the 
publication of an article on the Perspectives 
of the Chinese Revolution by Harold Isaacs, 
a Communist of the Trotskyite variety ... 
Lattimore proffered most profuse apolo- 
gies ... He raised no question as to the 
possibility that Isaacs might be an objective 
scholar despite his Trotskyite sympathies ... 

“Motylev particularly expressed indigna- 
tion about a review by the well-known anti- 
Communist writer, William H. Chamberlin, 
of a book by Stalin. Lattimore replied that he 
had not realized the writer's position, but 
that as soon as he learned of the Soviet's 
opinion of him, he had canceled an article 
he had ordered from Chamberlin.” 

Hearings on American aspects of the Rich- 
ard Sorge spy case (HCUA), p. 1219: 

“Smedley (Agnes) was an active member 
of the Shanghai branch of the notorious 
Noulens Defense Committee, a world-wide 
Communist-front organization set up by In- 
ternational Red Aid (MOPR) specifically to 
free Paul and Gertrude Ruegg, more com- 
monly known as Noulens, the leaders of the 
Shanghai FEB (Far Eastern Bureau), tried 
and convicted for espionage. With Harold 
Isaacs, she was a member of the China League 
for Civil Rights, and of the local Friends of 
the U.S.S.R., a Communist-front group, di- 
rected by the Comintern through local 
agents 

“(d) Associations—Agnes Smedley was 
an associate of Harold Isaacs, and C. Frank 
Glass, locally classified as a card-bearing 
Communist. Isaacs was for some time the 
editor of China Forum, an English-language 
Communist periodical first published in 1932. 
She was also in close contact with the Ger- 
man woman, Irene Wiedemeyer (Weitemey- 
er), a secret Comintern agent and distributor 
of Communist publications, who was in- 
volved in the Sorge espionage case. Edgar 
Snow and his wife, who wrote under the 
mame Nym Wales, were associated with 
Smediey both in Shanghai and later in Pei- 
ping . . Shanghai police authorities knew 
that she was Closely connected with the So- 
viet propagandist, Anna Louise Strong 
Her (Smedley's) house became the ren- 
dezvous of Sorge’s ring; it was here that 
Ozaki and Kawai were given espionage mis- 
sions and their reports were, in turn, re- 
ceived ,.. Smedley became a member of the 
Soviet spy ring headed by Richard Sorge and 
became one of his principal and most trusted 
Assistants 

“1931: ...She (Smedley) joined the Nou- 
lens Defense Committee . . Associated with 
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Smedley on the committee was Harold Isaacs, 
as well as many other prominent leftists . .. 

“1982: Smedley and Isaacs with a group 
of leftist sympathizers were members of the 
First League of Civil Rights in Shanghai 
„ Smedley also became very friendly with 
a British Communist, C. Frank Glass, a sus- 
pected Comintern agent. With the aid of 
Ozaki, Smedley set up a spy ring in Peiping 
and Tientsin ...” 

General Douglas MacArthur wrote a pref- 
ace for the book written by General Wil- 
loughby, “Shanghai Conspiracy,” which in- 
cludes the story of the Sorge Spy Ring, in 
which he states that the book “is of the 
gravest importance because it presents a clear 
delineation of a world-wide pattern of Com- 
munist sabotage and betrayal which is still 
being practiced today. (Emphasis ours—Ed.) 

“Sorge’s story did not begin or end with 
Tokyo but was only a chip in the general 
mosaic of Soviet Far Eastern strategy. It 
deals with a sinister epoch in the history of 
modern China and must be viewed against 
the vicious background of world conspiracy. 
Shanghal was a vineyard of communism for 
men and women of many nationalities who 
had no conceivable personal stake in China, 
but an almost inexplicable fanaticism for 
an alien cause—the Communist subjugation 
of the Western world. Here were sown the 
dragon's teeth that have since ripened into 
the Red harvest of today.” 

Harold Isaacs is a product of this “vine- 
yard” and has now transferred his activities 
to a government-sponsored think-factory 
which is supplying ideas for the world con- 
spiracy. He is one of the key persons at the 
ClA-created and financed Center for Inter- 
national Studies at MI. T. where the cleared 
from on high security risk, W. W. Rostow also 
toiled in the vineyard for many years. Isaacs 
has been conducting studies in “Political 
Change, Perception and Identity.” The 12th 
Annual Report of the Center shows that Is- 
aacs has been conducting investigations con- 
cerning “Political change” in a number of 
countries, supported by a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Among 
the groups studied by Mr. Isaacs, according 
to the Report, are “American Jews in Israel 
who are trying to become ‘Israelis’ without 
ceasing to be Americans.“ 

The records of the Department of Health, 
Welfare and Education show that in 1963 
a direct grant was made to Harold R. Isaacs 
#M.H.—09179-2 for “A Comparative Study 
of Personality Development,” further defined 
as Stress, Social Change, World Politics, 
Comparative Study.” z 

The MIT. Center has published numer- 
ous books and studies by W. W. Rostow, 
Isaacs and others with policy forming pur- 
poses. For example, the U.S, Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency made a grant to 
Dr. Lincoln P. Bloomfield, a member of the 
Center’s staff, for studies in “Regional Arms 
Control Arrangements.” and “Soviet Inter- 
ests and Attitudes Toward Disarmament.” 
Dr. Bloomfield worked out plans for U.N. 
Peace-keeping Forces to occupy parts of the 
United States for inspections. Assisting Dr. 
Bioomfield was Amelia Lelss of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. She will 
be recalled as the editor of the study, “Apart- 
heid and United Nations Collective Meas- 
ures —an analysis financed by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, of 
which Alger Hiss was the President in 1947. 
This study showed the forces necessary for 
a United Nations invasion of South Africa 
and was reported in detail in the Herald of 
Freedom issue entitled, The Conspiracy to 
Destroy South Africa.” Dr. Bloomfield; an 
associate of Walt Rostow and Harold Isaacs, 
has been active in formulating plans for the 
disarmament. of the United States and the 
setting up of U.N. “Peace-keeping” stations 
all over the United States. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
books published by the Center was originally 
published by the 1.P.R. The Senate Judiciary 
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Committee, Senate Report #2050, on the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, July 2, 1952, cited 
the IPR as follows: 

“The IPR was a vehicle used by the Com- 
munists to orientate American far eastern 
policies toward Communist objectives.” 
“Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were either 
Communist or pro-Communist.” The Amer- 
ican Communist Party and Soviet officials 
considered the organization “an instrument 
of Communist policy, propaganda and mili- 
tary intelligence.” (pp. 223 and 225) 

Harold Isaacs, in spite of his documented 
record of service to the International Com- 
munist Conspiracy, is financed by the U.S, 
Government. The Center at MI. T., through 
such persons as Isaacs, Rostow, Bloomfield, 
Wiesner and others, has been formulating 
policies for the Defense Department, the 
State Department and the CIA. All these men 
have been able to get the necessary security 
clearances and ample government funds to 
plan for a Soviet America.’ These men are 
among the untouchables. 


Hard Road to Academic Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently had occasion to point out the 
great effort that Hillsdale College is 
making to try to remain free of any gov- 
ernmental subsidies or support. In this 
connection, another recent editorial in 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., News-Sentinel is 
of interest. 

It follows: 

HARD ROAD TO ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Hillsdale College, up in neighboring Mich- 
igan at the northern edge of The News-Sen- 
tinel's circulation area, has a venerable aca- 
demic tradition that goes back to the col- 
lege’s founding in 1844. But its spunky out- 
look, currently, belies its almost century 
and a quarter age. 

Hillsdale has become-nationally known for 
its “Operation Independence,“ launched 
some months ago to divorce the college from 
any Federal or state funds which might in- 
terfere with its insistence on complete aca- 
demic freedom. 

The Michigan college may well be the 
archetype in its field. Its student body 
hovers around the 1,000-mark. Its faculty 
currently stands at 60, making for an excel- 
lent student-teacher ratio, And its spirit, 
certainly, is one which could well be emu- 
lated by its peers. 

Not that the path chosen by President J. 
Donald Phillips and his trustees is an easy 
one. In a recent interim report on “Opera- 
tion Independence,” Dr. E. C. Hayhow, vice- 
chairman of the board of trustees, had this 
to say: . 

“Hillsdale College historically has found 
no easy roads. We keep reading that the road 
is growing even rougher for Independent ed- 
ucational institutions. With this, we agree. 
We also read predictions that because of ris- 
ing costs and economic ‘competition from 
tax-supported. or assisted colleges and uni- 
versities, the small, self-supporing colleges 
will disappear, 

“We challenge such predictions. There is 
ample evidence that a few colleges like Hills- 
dale will continue to fill a vital educational 


need as truly independent Institutions and 


that their demise woud be disas X 
“Our unyielding stand against accepting 
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Federal aid makes our job considerably more 
difficult. This position means we must ‘do it 
the hard way.’ But the hard way is the free 
way, and that is the way we prefer.” 

President Phillips announced a campaign 
to adopt an alumni “declaration of Inde- 
pendence” patterned after the original trus- 
tee declaration. The college hopes to have 
125 signatories for the document as part of 
the alumni contribution to the 125th Anni- 
versary Fund. 

We wish the college well. We think the 
Hillsdale spirit of independence is vital, nec- 
essary and worthy of emulation, 


Land Transfer to University of Maine 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Dakota Mr. 
KLEPPE]. $ 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, maybe I 
can throw a little light on this bill, at 
least as I look at it. 

Those who have read the report will 
know that it involves 1,748 acres of land 
in 20 separate tracts and these tracts 
range in size from 2 acres to 419 acres. 

Talking about what this land may 
have been worth when the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquired it is the question—I 
do not know the answer—but I do know 
that. the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act allowed the Secretary: of Agricul- 
ture permission to rehabilitate such 
lands acquired thereunder. These were 
called submarginal lands. The fact that 
they were submarginal, I think, is indic- 
ative of the fact that the value was 
questionable. Just exactly what the value 
might have been, certainly, I do not 
know. But the terms of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act specifically au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct a program to rehabilitate these 
lands. It also authorized him, under title 
III, as the report indicates, that he could 
dispose of these lands. 

This bill provides that this disposal 
can be made under terms of the provi- 
sions of the bill as long as the lands 
will be used for public purposes. This is 
exactly what the provisions of the bill 
contain, that the land will be used pri- 
marily for university purposes, for the 
development of the lands of the univer- 
sity, and that the proceeds from the 
sale of these lands shall be maintained 
by the university in a separate fund. 

Interestingly enough, this land has 
been used primarily in the development 
of a program at the University of Maine 
which has been in connection with cat- 
tle, dairy, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, which certainly has been along the 
line of rehabilitating this land. 

Because this area has become greatly 
urbanized, and because there is a need 
for this land to be used by the Univer- 
sity of Maine, and because the Secretary 
of Agriculture has previously been given 
authority to make such a transfer, this 
bill seemed to be in order to provide— 
and we do not want to call it a wind- 
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fall—but it does perform a purpose in 
connection with all the provisions previ- 
ously provided under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. It seems to me 
that the bill is very much in order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
the 1,748 acres of land involved in the 
bill is submarginal today or not, but at 
least the report states that it is rapidly 
becoming urbanized, that is, the area in 
which it is located. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KLEPPE. That is very specifically 
what we have been told. 

Mr. GROSS. Evidently the land is en- 
hancing considerably in value. If it was 
submarginal in 1940, it is evidently be- 
coming valuable now. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KLEPPE, That very well may be 
true. But may I suggest to the gentle- 
man that if the Federal Government is 
going to embark upon programs in a 
period of time when land has question- 
able value, and the Federal Government 
embarks on à program to rehabilitate 
that land, and then the land becomes 
of value, and 20 years ago or 30 years 
ago, when the stipulation was made that 
they wanted to rehabilitate this sub- 
marginal land, that the Federal Gov- 
€rnment then gives it away for public 
Purposes, it seems to me that that is a 
requirement here, and it is being met in 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr, KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. You can read this report 
backward and forward and you cannot 
get any idea of the value of this 1,748 
acres of land. 

Mr. KLEPPE. That is correct, I admit 
to that. I do not know the value of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the gentleman 
Would not question my use of the word 
“windfall” would he? 

Mr. KLEPPE. No, I would not. 

Mr. GROSS. The committee has of- 
fered no information to refute it. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Does the gentleman from 
Maine wish to speak on this particular 
question? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I would like to say to 

gentleman that the land which was 
granted by the Northwest Ordinance in 
1789 to various Territories in the United 
States, including the territory which is 
Now the State of Iowa, the State of the 
gentleman objecting, has undoubtedly 
increased in value since that time. I do 
Not suppose the gentleman from Iowa 
Would want us to take all that land back 
at this time, would he? The land in ques- 
tion was worth $1 or $2 at the most of the 
time it was taken over by the Federal 
Government, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. Is there any reason why 
this university should not pay the fair 
market value as we do in Iowa if we get 
hold of Federal land? Why should they 
not pay the fair market value for this 
land? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. The university owns 
the land now. We are not buying it. They 
have owned it since it was granted. It is 
only a reversionary clause that makes the 
situation such that they cannot dispose 
of it, The bill allows them to dispose of it 
and buy other land. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. I have given this report 
a very cursory reading. Perhaps it might 
be helpful, inasmuch as we do not have 
all the answers I believe we should have 
expected here, to say that the gentleman 
from Maine is correct that, as I under- 
stand, this land is owned by the univer- 
sity. However, there are several restric- 
tions. It must be used for public purposes. 
However, under the terms of this bill 
there is no longer the requirement that 
it must be used for public purposes be- 
cause you are releasing it now for them 
to sell to private individuals for develop- 
ment. 

If I might make this additional point, 
there is not the reservation, as I read it 
here, of any mineral rights, as is cus- 
tomary in such transactions as this. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Yes, there is. 

Mr. WATSON. No. It is left to the 
determination of the Secretary as to 
whether or not there are any mineral 
rights. 

Mr. KLEPPE. That is right. 

Mr. WATSON. If he decrees there are 
not any mineral rights, it goes by the 
board. Frankly, if this is going to be used 
for commercial purposes, and there are 
going to be reserved mineral rights, it is 
going to impair private financing, be- 
cause no companies will want to go into 
this if there is a Federal reservation. 

Mr, DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inform the gentleman he 
is mistaken in thinking that there is no 
protection for the university. We provide 
that any funds from sale, lease, or ex- 
change of these lands shall be used by 
the university for acquisition of other 
lands held permanently for university 


purposes, 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman is 
exactly correct. However, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa pointed out, he asked 
what benefit will inure to the Federal 
Government in this regard. They can 
sell land, and all the proceeds will go to 
the University of Maine. I am interested 
in helping every educational institution, 
but I think the House should know what 
this bill includes before we vote on it. 
Mr. DE LA GARZA. The Federal Gov- 
ernment yielded this land before most 
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Members of Congress were alive. I do not 
know what is the age of the gentleman 
from Iowa, but this occurred before most 
of the Members of the House were alive. 

Mr. WATSON. But there were restric- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KLEPPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, my age has 
been brought into question here recently. 
I do not know exactly what to do about 
it other than to refer those interested to 
the Congressional Directory. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. We will be happy to 
look it up, Mr. Speaker, 


Police Wives Criticize Judges’ 
Abusiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment concerning the treatment the 
metropolitan police officers are receiving 
when they appear before General Ses- 
sions Court Judge Harry T. Alexander. 
I am also enclosing a letter from the 
Honorable C. Harrison Mann, Jr., a rep- 
resentative of the Virginia State Legisla- 
ture, in addition to a statement from the 
Police Wives Association. I am certain 
we all can readily understand why it is 
difficult to retain good, solid Americans 
on the Metropolitan Public force under 
the present circumstances existing in the 
Department and the attitude of the gen- 
eral public toward the Police Department 
in the Nation's Capital. 

I have just read a statement in the 
press where Marion Barry, who has been 
arrested on numerous occasions and for 
some reason or another is always given 
his freedom without a fine, in addition 
to resisting arrest was guilty of kicking 
and scarring up the police paddywagon. 
Now, I understand the two policemen 
who arrested Barry will be fined by the 
Police Trial Board. Of course, I cannot 
vouch for the truth in connection with 
this incident as all I have at my disposal 
here is the newspaper release. However, 
there is something sadly wrong with the 
law-enforcement conditions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the present time. 

The material referred to follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
House OF DELEGATES, 
Richmond, November 14, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLIAN, $ 
Chairman, District of Columbia Committee, 
2 of Representatives, Washington, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McMILLAN: I enclose a 
copy of a news story in which District police 
wives called on Congress to discipline Judge 
Harry T. Alexander. I call to your attention a 
letter which I sent you several months ago 
on the subject of this man, who is not fit for 
judicial office. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. HARRISON MANN, Ir. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
POLICE Wives CRITICIZE JUDGE'S 


(By Jean Hailey) 


A group of District police wives called on 
Congress and city oficials yesterday to dis- 
cipline General Session Court Judge Harry T. 
Alexander for what they termed his “abusive” 
treatment of their husbands. 

His attitude in the courtroom towards 
policemen of both races has created a “con- 
tinual problem of morale,” the D.C. Police 
Wives Association, Inc, charged. 

The wives forwarded their compaints to 
members of both the Senate and House Dis- 
trict Committees and said they would also 
get in touch with mayor Walter E.. Washing- 
ton, 

Judge Alexander said he would not com- 
ment on their charges. 

The women said they had been monitoring 
Judge Alexander’s court during formal ses- 
sions for some time. 

They cited as an example, for the basis of 
their complaint, an incident last March in 
which the jurist criticized three policemen 
for not knowing how to testify and threat- 
ening to jail them for contempt for smart“ 
answers: 

In two other cases In August, he accused 
in court a number of policemen for what he 
called “abusive” and “inhumane” arrest 
procedures. 

“We sat in the court, proud of the uniforms 
worn by our husbands and proud of the men 
who wear them, only to witness degrading 
tongue-lashings, delivered without reason. 

“Now, more than ever before the uniform 
of the policeman is practically all that stands 
between our citizens and an anarchy of 
abuse, disrespect and danger,” the Associa- 
tion members declared. They called either for 
discipline against the judge or his removal 
from the bench, 


STATEMENT or POLICE Wives ASSOCIATION 


WaAsxHincton, D.C., November 12, 1967.— 
A group of District of Columbia police wives 
today demanded official action from Con- 
gress and city officials to halt the “crude, 
abusive and irrational” treatment of their 
husbands in the hands of Judge Harry T. 
Alexander of the court of General Sessions. 

Mrs. Mary Gannon, spokesman for the 
D.C. Police Wives Association, Inc., stated: 
“We have monitored Judge Alexander's court 
during formal sessions and find that his atti- 
tude towards policemen of both races is prej- 
udictal, crude, abusive and irrational to the 
point that justice is not being served nor the 
stature of the court being maintained. Of 
even more importance to us and our hus- 
bands is the continual problem of morale 
as à result of the derogatory and slanderous 
expressions Judge Alexander uses from the 
bench when our police husbands, in the 
course of their duties, appear before him.” 

Appealing to policemen and wives through- 
out the Metropolitan Washington area, the 
D.C. Police wives group called for “collec- 
tive action and information in an effort to 
discipline Judge Alexander or remove him 
from the bench.” 

Mrs. Gannon said: “Judge Alexander is a 
creature of the Congress of the United States 
and it is to the Congress that we are appeal- 
ing for action. He is also responsible to Dis- 
trict officials in his handling of both citizen 
and police officials of all ranks who are re- 
quired to appear before him. The question 
of police morale is a vital one to the new 
Washington government and we call upon it 
as well to initiate an investigation of the 
behavior and attitude of Judge Alexander, 
which is, by any measure of common decency, 
far outside the limits of the capacity of our 
policemen to tolerate let alone the bounds 
of judicial temperament.” 

She said the association which numbers 
several hundred police wives, is apprising 
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both Senate and House District committee 
members of the situation. She said the police 
wives have compiled numerous instances of 
“Police abuse“ on the part of Judge Alexan- 
der, both in comments from their husbands 
as well as from eye-witness observations 
made while monitoring court procedures. 

“We have attended numerous court ses- 
sions. What we have found is appalling. We 
sat in the court, proud of the uniforms worn 
by our husbands and proud of the men who 
wear them, only to witness degrading tongue- 
lashings, delivered without reason in a man- 
ner and in language that is a disgrace to the 
judicial robes which covered them. Now, 
more than ever before, the uniform of the 
policeman is practically all that stands before 
our citizens and an anarchy of abuse, dis- 
Tespect and danger. As police wives we have 
had enough, Our husbands, straight-jacketed 
by rules and regulations and almost total 
public apathy are discouraged and angry. We 
have made the decision to take the fight into 
our hands, not only for the sake of our own 
families but for the protection of all our 
citizens. We are in the fight to the finish. We 
will not rest until Judge Alexander has been 
investigated, as a person, as a judge, and as 
a man wracked with a prejudice against po- 
licemen which has made his service in the 
name of justice a public mockery.” 


Seatile-Island of Hawaii Service 
Inaugurated by Pan Am 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. PELLY, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
pleased to learn of a service to be inau- 
gurated by Pan American World Airways 
which will link Seattle with the Hawai- 
ian Islands in a new and special way. 

On December 1 Pan Am will start non- 
stop jet service to Hilo on the island of 
Hawaii or—as the islanders call it—the 
“big” island. 

The fare to Hilo will be the same as 
that now charged from Seattle to Hono- 
lulu. I am told this service will be put 
into effect on what is called a common 
fare basis. Under this plan, round-trip 
passengers will be able to travel between 
any point in the islands and Seattle at 
the same fare that would be charged for 
flights between Seattle and Honolulu. 

Pan Am, which pioneered the air route 
to Hawaii in 1948 with its clipper ship 
service, should be-congratulated on this 
new pioneering venture which will bring 
the unspoiled outer islands in their beau- 
tiful splendor within easy access of the 
Pacific Northwest traveler. It will also 
bring the spectacular Pacific Northwest 
within accessible range to all of our Ha- 
waiian friends who live in the towns of 
the various islands, sprinkled throughout 
our 50th State. 

The new, low fare will be welcomed by 
all travelers but will be particularly good 
news to our itinerant young people, We 
exchange planeloads of students between 
the two areas as well as their sightseeing 
parents, Now, even more than ever, 
Northwesteners and Hawaiians can 
enjoy the best of both worlds, thanks to 
Pan Am. 
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Industrial and Community Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr, PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial that appeared in 
he November 18 edition of the Fordyce 
News-Advocate. This editorial written 
by Mr. W. R. Whitehead, the editor and 
publisher of this reputable weekly 
newspaper, treats of the impressive 
community improvements and indus- 
trial progress of Fordyce, Ark., during 
the past 10 years. 

Indeed the leaders of this thriving 
little city are to be commended for 
carrying out a multitude of improve- 
ments in both public and private facil- 
ities, which in turn, has resulted in at- 
tracting many new industries: I share 
the pride of the citizens of Fordyce in 
this phenomenal progress, 

Under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I submit the editorial for in- 
sertion in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


The industrial progress and community 
improvements of Fordyce have been near 
phenomenal in the past ten years as we 
have attempted to portray in both words 
and pictures of this edition entitled “De- 
pleting a Decade of Progress, 1957-19687". 

Perhaps it was the late C. Hamilton 
Moses who pointed the way for Fordyce 
leaders in their quest for industrial de- 
velopment and community improvement. 
In the early and mid 1950's the late Mr. 
Moses traveled throughout Arkansas speak- 
ing to Chamber of Commerce and civic 
groups “preaching” the philosophy of— 
“build your home town, make the package 
more attractive" and your community will 
attract more and better job opportunities. 

Fordyce leaders apparently took heed as 
the accomplishments of the past decade re- 
fiect. Improvements in both public and pri- 
vate facilities (community development) 
got underway and industrial development 
soon followed. Plans were formed through 
community development clinics under the 
sponsorship of the Fordyce Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In the community development category a 
city planning and zoning program got 
underway in 1957, the following year a new 
hospital and health center was opened, next 
a new library building was realized and a 
municpal building acquired. School and rec- 
reation facilities were improved, the city 
corporate limits were extended and utilities 
lines extended to accomodate the many new 
homes constructed in several additions. More 
recently a new fire station was erected, the 
curbs and sidewalks in the business section 
improved, and a new municipal airport was 
bullt and opened. During this time Fordyce 
was judged the first place winner in the State 
community improvement contest. 

With the “building of the home town and 
improving the package“ came the industrial 
development being sought. In 1960 the ultra- 
modern Fordyce Apparel Co. plant was 
opened in Fordyce. Following, the town's lar- 
gest industry was closed for conversion from 
the manufacture of lumber to plywood, thus 
in 1964 -Pacific Corp. opened the 
world’s first Southern Pine Plywood plant in 
Fordyce. With this change other new indus- 
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tries resulted in E. L. Bruce Co. and Moro 
Hardwood, manufacturers of hardwood floor- 
ing. Another new firm, Brown Manufacturing 
Co., went into operation in Fordyce also in 
the fall of 1964, and in 1965 the Elrod Com- 
Pany, a wood treating firm, was established 
in Fordyce. 

Another step of major importance and 
Giversification resulted for the community 
When the Phelps Dodge Copper Products Cor- 
Poration plant was opened for the manufac- 
ture of telephone wire and cable. 

During this decade of Industrial expansion 
Uther established firms were also in operation 
in Fordyce. News articles in recognition of 
the industries of the community as well as 
advertising messages will be found in this 
dition, We think you will find them both 
interesting and informative. 

In addition to making Fordyce a more de- 
sirable community, the economic factor re- 
sulting from the industrial progress is vividly 
brought about by the fact that during the 
Past decade employment has increased 21.2 
Percent, manufacturing payroll is up 68.6 
Percent and the total income of families has 
shown a gain of 80.4 percent, Thus the results 
of industrial and community development. 

With this edition of the Fordyce News- 
Advocate, Volume 84, Number 20, we Salute 
dur industries, 


Veterans Day in Holley, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Tecent Veterans Day my colleague, Rep- 
Tesentative SAMUEL S. STRATTON, and I 
Participated in the dedication of a vet- 
erans memorial monument at Holley, 
N.Y. The handsome granite monument, 
placed on the grounds of the American 
Legion, was dedicated in memory of all 

se from the communities of Holley, 
Clarendon, Fancher, and Hulberton in 
the towns of Murray and Clarendon who 
have sacrificed their lives in our defense 
Of freedom in this century. These small 
Communities in the eastern part of Or- 
leans County on Lake Ontario have al- 
Ways contributed proudly to our Nation's 
fighting forces. Their sons have given 
their lives in all our wars, and in the 
Present Vietnam fighting seven men from 
the area have died. Few communities of 
this size have given so much in support 
of our commitments in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the program 
notes for the dedication ceremony as well 
as newspaper reports of the event which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News 
and the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle: 

Verrrans MEMORIAL DEDICATION, VETERANS 
Day, HoLLEY, N.Y, 

This memorial is being dedicated in mem- 
Ory of those who made the supreme sacrifice 
to preserve the freedoms we so cherish. It is 
also being dedicated especially to those 
Servicemen from the Holley central school 
Gistrict, consisting of the communities of 
Holley, Clarendon, Fancher, and Hulberton 
Within the townships of Murray and Clar- 
endon, 

Like all communities of our great nation, 
We have sent forth our share of young men 

Serve in all national crises. They too have 
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been gladdened with local men's successes 
and likewise shocked and saddened by the 
news of their friends, neighbors and loved 
ones who have been wounded or killed in 
action. These lives were sacrificed so that our 
great nation might continue and emerge 
victoriously from th@crises of history. 

Records are not available to list the war 
dead, however, this community lost many 
une young men. The present Vietnam con- 
flict with all the dreadful aspects of war, 
now in its fifth year of U.S. involvement, has 
seen many of our young men go forth to 
serve their country. This conflict has taken 
a heavy toll of seven men to this date from 
our community. The death of Lance Cpl. 
Ronald P. Sisson of Hulberton, N. T., the 
second from our community to die in Viet- 
nam, was the beginning of this Veterans 
Memorial which will be dedicated today. 

A sum of seventy-six dollars was collected 
by the students and teachers of Holley Cen- 


“tral school to be given to his family for their 


personal need. The money was not accepted 
because it was the wish of the family that 
it be used as a memorial to all those who 
also sacrificed their lives in time of service to 
their nation. The money was retained by the 
Student Council under the guidance of Mr. 
Howard DeBaun who then sought support 
to bring about some community action, 
Commander Neil Hawley at a regular meet- 
ing of the Jewell Buckman Post 529, Holley, 
N.Y. in May 1967 appointed Cochairman 
Thomas Stazie and Bernard McAllister to 
organize a committee representing the com- 
munity and determine what should be done 
and when. The servee and civic organization 
of the communities were invited to join in 
a united effort to plan some type of memorial 
ing honor of our gallant heroes. After explor- 
ing various ideas, a Barrie Granite Stone 
monument was selected to be placed on 
the American Legion property in Holley. This 
site was selected for the present and if future 
growth of our community presents a more 
desirable location, it may be moved with the 
approval of the participating organizations, 
PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Fancher, Hulberton. Murray Fire Dept., 
Holley Fire Dept., Holley Central School 
Teachers Association, Holley Central School 
Student Council, Holley Rotary Club, Holley 
Jaycees, Fancher Memorial Post, American 
Legion, Jewell Buckman Post 529, American 
Legion, Holley Village Board, Clarendon Town 
Board, Murray Town Board, Clarendon -Fire 
Dept. 


HOoLLEY Erects MONUMENT TO DEAD or 
Four Wars 


Houtiey, November 13.—This community 
with 7 dead in the Vietnam war, made a spe- 
cial observance of Veterans Day Saturday by 
dedicating a marble memorial on the lawn 
of the Post Office-American Legion Bldg. to 
the memory of all servicemen who made the 
supreme sacrifice in World War I, World War 
II, Korean and Vietnam. 

Two Congressmen were on hand to help 
note the solemn occasion, one a former Hol- 
ley resident. Congressman Samuel S. Strat- 
ton of the 36th District reminded his lis- 
teners he had lived at one time “only a 
stone’s throw from this site.” The other was 
Congressman Barber A. Conable Sr. of the 
39th District. 

Tom Decker, manager of news and public 
affairs gave the invocation and the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Diltz of First Presbyterian Church 
the benediction. Miss Frankie Carselli of 
Holley sang the National Anthem and God 
Bless America, accompanied by the Holley 
Central School Band. 

The monument was unveiled by Com- 
mander Neil Hawley and Vice Commander 
Michael LeStorti of the Jewell Buckman Le- 
gion Post; Miss Winifred Burns, auxiliary vice 
president, and Miss Ola Burns, head of the 
Orleans Salon of 8 & 40, 


Memorial wreaths were placed by Wendell 
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Borncamp, Frank Neidert, Charles Padaman 
and Frank DeFabbio. 

Area youths who have given their lives in 
Vietnam include Army Pfc. Howard L. Bowen; 
Army Spec, 4 Gary Bullock, Marine Pfc, Da- 
vid D. Case. 


Hotter Honors HEROES 
(By Merritt Landon) 


Hol kEx.— This Veterans Memorial is a 
symbol of sacrifice,” declared Rep. Barber B. 
Conable, R-N. V., in his dedicatory address 
at the Honney Veterans Day program yes- 
terday morning, attended by hundreds of 
area citizens. 

Asserting that Holley had contributed in 
fighting men’s lives as much as any commu- 
nity in the nation, Rep. Conable said that the 
way to end all wars is to be prepared to resist 
all aggression, wherever it occurs. 

“We have shown our determination in Iran, 
Greece, Berlin and Cuba and this country is 
still the last great hope of the world for 
peace. We have reason to believe that those 
who have sacrificed their lives will help avoid 
World War III. The monument has a lesson 
that teaches us to strive for that end.” 

Rep. Samuel S. Stratton of Amsterdam, D- 
N. V., a native of Holley, on a nostalgic jour - 
ney to the scenes of his youth, said that he 
had lived a stone’s throw from this spot. He 
was regaled with hundreds of requests for 
autographs from schoolchildren, and adults 
sought his ear to review youthful episodes. 

He told his former classmates and their 
assembled friends, “Perhaps what this great 
nation of ours needs more than anything else 
on this Veterans Day is more of the spirit of 
Holley to catch on in communities large and 
small from coast to coast. 

“No community in our land has paid a 
higher price for our commitment in Viet- 
nam.” 

The ceremonies were preceded by a military 
procession from the Holley Elementary 
School, led by color guard units from Holley, 
Medina, Albien and Rochester, veteran and 
service organizations, and the Holley Cen- 
tral School marching band. 

Eight young men from Holley have died in 
the Vietnam conflict. They are Howard L. 
Bowen, Gary Bullock, David D. Case, John 
P. Davis, Ronald P. Sisson, David P. States 
and Gary L. Stymus. 


Students: The Ministry of Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is ab- 
solutely nothing honest, moral, or 
praiseworthy in the actions and motives 
of those whose demonstrations have 
blocked industrial and Federal Govern- 
ment recruiting at college campuses 
across the country. 

An editorial in the Indianapolis Star 
on November 19, 1967, accurately called 
this what it is: an attempt to exercise 
naked, dictatorial power and establish 
a ministry of fear. 

The editorial follows: 

STUDENTS: THE MINISTRY OF FEAR 

It was a major victory, said Stewart Shaw, 
a senior law student from New York and 
student protest leader at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, after the Central Intelligence Agency 


canceled campus interviews to avoid risking 
student demonstrations. 
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The CIA also called off similar interviews 
at the University of Rochester in the face 
of possible student protests. 

The Syracuse protest leader gloated: “The 
CIA was afraid to come here just as President 
Johnson was afraid,” He was referring to 
the President's cancellation of an appear- 
ance at the National Grange Convention 
after recelving reports that some 2,000 pick- 
eters were planning to show up there. 

A week ago at the University of Rochester, 
100 students picketed a recruiter from the 
Dow Chemical Company which makes, 
among other products, napalm for use in 
Vietnam. 

The Rochester demonstration against 
Dow was more orderly than a similar pro- 
test at Indiana University, where some 40 
students were put on probation after scuf- 
fling broke out, injuring three persons and 
resulting in a number of arrests, during a 
Dow recruiter's appearance on the campus. 

The CIA subsequently has ordered its re- 
cruiters in the New York, Boston and Wash- 
ington areas to hold their recruiting of col- 
lege students in Federal office buildings in- 
stead of on campus sites, to avert the danger 
of touching off demonstrations which might 
embarrass the universities. This news should 
encourage even more yigorous agitation by 
campus Castros. 

The CIA’s reluctance to get involved in 
the antics of indignant students can be ex- 
plained in various ways. Such involvement 
on any scale beyond the most minor would 
be grist for Communist propaganda mills 
and so would go dead against the ultimate 
objectives of this United States intelligence 
organization. 

The CIA is still warm after the scorching it 
got with the revelation of its secret ties with 
American student organizations. Efforts to 
avoid more bad publicity is understandable. 
At both Rochester and Syracuse, the CIA de- 
cided to hold its interviews off campus, 

And of course, demonstration of any scope 
might have diminished the effectiveness of 
the recruiting effort by scaring off some po- 
tential applicants.. It is open to question 
whether individuals who scare easily would 
be good workers in an intelligence organiza- 
tion. 

But that is not the point. 

The point is the joy of triumph expressed 
by Stewart Shaw and his gloating that the 
“CIA was afraid ... just as President John- 
son was afraid.” 

Those remaks strongly suggest that Shaw 
is not a man of peace and man of principle, 
as many student demonstrators and assorted 
Peaceniks pretend to be, but that he is a 
power politician junior grade, a campus 
Little Caesar who cannot conceal his joy at 
what he considers his movement’s defeat— 
by means of intimidation—of the President 
of the United States and of the nation’s in- 
telligence organization. 

And this inevitably gives rise to the ques- 
tion whether a hunger for power, the power 
to manipulate and to strike fear into the 
minds of others, does not permeate most radi- 
cal student movements, whether the leaders 
of these movements are not themselves 
moved by the same psychological drives that 
motivated Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin and other 
dictators—power to terrorize, manipulate and 
control. The same lust for power and use of 
fear as & weapon is common in Communist 
hierarchies today. 

The disruption of university processes, the 
anarchy that spreads when unfettered and 
power-intoxicated “student” protest orga- 
nizations take over a campus, was seen at 
Berkeley. It was an intolerable situation. It 
“was an arrogant challenge and insult to the 
taxpayers of California who pay to keep the 
state universities going. Governor Ronald 
Reagan put an abrupt end to this revolution 
of delinquents. 

Indiana University officials have made it 
clear they will act quickly to chastise and if 
necessary expel students who break univer- 
sity rules in overzealous demonstrations. 
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College and university officials throughout 
the country should examine with all of their 
wisdom the problem of student rebellion and 
seizure of power on the campus. Then they 
should take appropriate action. 

They will be doing their institutions, their 
faculties, their students, their alumni, their 
supporters, their communities and their 
county no good by capitulating to a minority 
of radicals intent on establishing a ministry 
of fear. 


Donald Johanos an Outstanding Young 
Orchestra Conductor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, Dallas is 
privileged to have in Donald Johanos one 
of the outstanding young orchestra con- 
ductors in the Nation, During the past 
year he participated in a widely ac- 
claimed musical tour of Brazil in con- 
nection with the Department of State 
American specialist program. 

I would like to insert excerpts into the 
Recorp from a report to me of that tour 
by the Honorable William B. McComber, 
Jr., of the Department of State: 

The Department of State awards some 300 
American Specialist grants each year to 
Americans of exceptional competence in any 
of several flelds to spend a few weeks or 
months in one or more foreign countries 
to consult and give talks and demonstra- 
tions to local groups. The Program is in- 
tended to promote mutual understanding 
and strengthen the foreign relations of the 
United States by interpreting American life 
and institutions and exchanging knowledge 
and ideas. 

Maestro Johanos spent five weeks in Bra- 
zil on his American Specialist assignment. 
During that time he conducted one concert 
with the Brazilian Symphony Orchestra in 
Rio and six concerts with the Sao Paulo 
Philharmonic. Additionally, he met with gov- 
ernment officials and leading figures in the 
Brazilian world of music and with mem- 
bers of the press, appeared on a television 
program and lectured informally at Rio's 
foremost school of music. 

Local press reactions to Maestro Johanos’ 
prformances were universally favorable, and 
some were almost embarrassingly laudatory. 
Probably the highlight of his visit was a 
special Fourth of July concert at the Teatro 
Municipal, Before a standing-room-only au- 
dience, which included the Governor of Sao 
Paulo and numerous other Brazilian mili- 
tary and civilian authorities, Mr. Johanos 
and the orchestra presented the two national 
anthems, a Bach work, a piano concerto and 
the first Brazilian reading of Charles Ives’ 
“Fourth of July”. The concert closed with 
Sousa’s rousing “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
which brought down the house. 

Our Embassy at Rio de Janeiro considers 
that Mr. Johanos contributed significantly to 
brightening the local music scene and to 
winning new respect for American music 
and musicians. The Embassy believes that his 
success is due not only to his professional 
talents but also to his warm, friendly and 
unassuming personality, which won the re- 
spect and admiration of everyone with whom 
he came into contact. 

The Embassy reports that “Mr. Johanos 
effectively dmonstrated the high quality of 
American musicianship, especially as he is 
one of the very few native-born American 
symphony conductors. He also displayed con- 
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siderable courage in the choice of his pro- 
gram, not being afraid to schedule modern 
and dificult works which were obviously new 
to orchestra and audiences alike. * * * Un- 
doubtedly Johanos has also boosted the 
morale of the orchestra members by making 
them play better than they thought they 
could. Although obviously exhausted 
by his work, Johanos cheerfully accepted the 
invitations extended to him. He was equally 
at home at an elegant party with the backers 
of the Philharmonic and playing soccer at a 
teljoada with popular musicians.” 

I know that you are as pleased as we are 
in the Departmnt of State that Mr. Johanos' 
visit was such an outstanding success. We 
are delighted that Mr. Johanos could take 
part in the American Specialist Program and 
we are most grateful to him for his con- 
tribution. 


Statement of Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember 1966, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a statement of my income 
as shown by my most recent income tax 
return—i1965. Now, on November 21, 
1967, I continue that practice. 

My most recent—1966—joint personal 
income tax return, form 1040, page 1, 
indicates that my wife and I have two 
children, one of whom is at home and 
one at college. We own a 1966 Ford and 
a 1963 Falcon. Our son at college has a 
1963 Ford. 

My congressional salary, line 5, is 
$30,000. My other income, line 6, from 
page 2, part II, line 8, is $850.45, for a to- 
tal on line 7, page 1, of $30,850.45, less 
line 8 adjustment for allowed congres- 
sional living expenses attending Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C., $3,000. Total 
income, line 9, is $27,850.45. 

Itemized deductions, line lla are 
$2,696.72, consisting primarily of State 
and local real estate and personal prop- 
erty taxes, $1,695.51, and interest pay- 
ments of 8780.21. 

The total income tax, line 12, is 
$5,261.19, and the total tax withheld is 
$5,368.30 plus $400. paid by estimate 
making $5,768.30. The tax overpayment, 
line 23, is $507.11, all of which I requested 
be applied to my 1967 estimated tax. 

The principal sources of income, aside 
from congressional salary, were interest 
on savings and loan deposits, speaking 
fees in excess of travel expense incurred 
in connection therewith, and income 
from law partnership. The gross amount 
of ordinary income received from the 
law partnership—Hungate & Grewach, 
Troy, Mo.—was $1,345.59, which was 
substantially reduced by depreciation 
and partnership expenses chargeable to 
me. 

Neither my wife, myself, nor the law 
partnership own any stocks or bonds and 
we have not bought or sold any real es- 
tate since the date of my last report, 
November 1966. 

Campaign funds raised for me are 
handled by committees, and held in 
trust so that I have no direct control over 
such funds. 


Members Gather for “Last Man” Club 
Meet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, shortly after World War I, a 
group of veterans of that war formed a 
Last Man's Club which has met continu- 
ously to preserve the fraternal spirit that 
was born of common service, 

The club originally started with 52 
men, 19 of whom are still living. 

Many have risen to leadership in their 
communities and to high office in the 
Nation; among them is the Chief Justice 
of the United States, Earl Warren. 

Their membership recedes with time; 
and may the sands of time run slowly for 
them. 

I am pleased to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following article 
which appeared in the San Leandro 
Morning News on November 10, 1967: 

Firty-rwo MEMBERS, Now 19—MEMBERS 

GATHER FOR “Last Man” CLUB MEET. 
(By Mary McAllister) 

The last men“ of the famed Last Man's 
Club of Alameda County come back to San 
Leandro tomorrow night to. meet again in 
the area where they first assembled in 1932. 

At least 16 of the 19 members still living 
Will be here, Including Chief Justice of the 
US. Supreme Court Earl Warren, who is fly- 
ing in from Washington, D.C.; General Wayne 
Allen (Ret.) of San Bernardino, who is en- 
route from England, and Anthony F. Moi- 
toret, of Seattle, former Oakland newsman 
who organized the group. 

Not coming is Bestor Robinson, 69, of Oak- 
land, who is in Africa. 

Tongue in cheek, he writes: “I'm not com- 
ing over because I haven't finished the safari 
that I came here for, I am matching out- 
standing qualities of animals here with ob- 
vious characteristics matching our Last Man's 
Club members.” 

The letter listing the personal, compari- 
sons—including an elephant to Earl War- 
ren—will be read to the members Saturday 
night by Paul Heisy, scribbler (secretary) in 
whose home at 1796 Boxwood Ave. the meet- 
ing will be held, with Frank Kester, the skip- 
per, presiding. 

Members will begin arriving at 5 p.m., with 
a catered dinner starring two-pound steaks, 
being served at 7 p.m. 

When the Last Man's Club of Alameda 
County first met back in the Great Depression 
era, it was at the Breed Duck Club in San 
Leandro, owned by the late State Senator 
Arthur Breed, Robinson's father-in-law. 

Moitoret dreamed up the club and picked 
52 men all told for membership, each from 
a different business or social classification. 
After that it was a closed corporation. 

All the members were veterans of World 
War I. Some later served in World War II. 

Each year, semi-annually, the meetings 
have been held somewhere in Alameda 
County on the anniversary dates of the 
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beginning and end of World War I, April 6 
and November 11. 

At first the half a hundred or so men in 
the prime of life enjoyed their get-togethers 
in various spacious country clubs, 

But as their numbers dwindled, the homes 
of members were found to have ample room 
for the nostalgic gatherings. 

This Saturday's meeting at the Helsy Bons 
will be the seventieth. 

Youngest member of the group is Bernard 
Owens, 67, of 322 Farrelly Drive, San Lean- 
dro. 

Oldest is Larry H. Taylor, Oakland, still not 
too ancient at 89 to drive his own car to go 
duck hunting on occasion, 

Also living in San Leandro, besides Heisy 
and Owen, Is Harry T. Machell, 73, of 1205 
Glenn Drive. 

Hayward member Is former Mayor Don M. 
Leidig, 71, of 22565 Fifth St., and from 
Alameda, Al Mathebat, 76, of 1546 Broadway. 

Judge Homer Spence, formerly of Alameda, 
now lives in Oakland, as does Judge Monroe 
Freldman. 

The Last Man's Club of Alameda County 
has made no exception to its closed-corpora- 
tion rule, But some years ago the members 
did make their official photographer, Mose 
Cohen, now 84, thelr one and only honorary 
member, 

Mose Cohen will be busy snapping pictures 
again Saturday night. 


The Ramblin’ Kid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a man 
whose own personal story is as colorful 
and as diversified as the early history of 
his home State of Idaho was memorial- 
ized recently in a little biography by his 
daughter. Earl Wayland Bowman, law- 
maker, writer, and loving father, is the 
subject of a book by Gladys Bowman 
Knight of Council, Idaho. 

In her dedication, Mrs. Knight writes: 

In this documentary sketch of my father, 
I humbly attempt to give a homespun ac- 
count of his life, which I submit In all can- 
dor, comes very short of revealing his out- 
standing talents, and his dynamic God-given 
personality. To know him was to love 
him—for he was indeed one of the most 
ee lovable characters I have ever 

own. 


Mr. President, I add my personal as- 
surance to that dedication, that this 
little biography is truly a beautiful labor 


of love. 


I commend this book, “A Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Earl Wayland Bowman, the 
Ramblin’ Kid,” as a story about a man 
who is truly as colorful as the State that 
is his home. 

Indicative of both his love for Idaho 
and of his literary talent is this poem, 
“And in Them, God”, which I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AND IN THEM, Gop 
Ihave seen the Sunrise pouring 
Sapphire, old rose, amber gold, 
From the Morning's magic chalice, 

O'er the Tetons, grand and bold... 
I have seen white wavelets dancing, 

On the Payette’s breast of blue; 

While the vesper-chanting pine trees 

Sang of Love eternal, true, 


I have seen the mirrored beauty 
Of the placid Pend Oretlle, 
While a June day sun was flashing 
On the salmon trout at play. 
I have seen Shoshone falling, 
With its o'erwhelming, awesome roar; 
Daring Man, with God-given Mind, 
To master Force forever more. 


I have seen frost jewels sparkling, 
On Sun Valley's snow-draped walls; 
While a lone, mate-seeking coyote 
From a far-off hilltop calls. 
I have seen warm Chinooks spreading 
Green carpets on Mount Eindman's 
slo 
New Life from winter-death brought forth, 
Giving mortals Immortal hopes. 


I have seen slim willows bending, 

To Kiss the Blackfoot’s tawny cheek— 
Sage-hens on the brushy ridges, 

Craned long necks so they could peek! 
I have seen the evening's silver 

Gild the Sawtooth's ancient sides; 
While above Owyhee summits, 

Lonely, lovely Venus rides. 


I have seen the mist wreathes rising, 
From the Black Lake's onyx breast; 
To enshroud the Seven Devils, 
Where the proud, free eagles nest, 
I have seen Lost River's lavas, 
Smelted deep down in the Earth— 
When giant Vulcans served the Mother 
To this Canaan giving birth. 


I have seen soft moonlight streaming, 
O'er what once were sterile plains; 
While the sly small night winds rippled 

Seas of newly ripened grains. 
I have seen black storm clouds broken, 
On Old Cuddy’s dauntless peak 
In Idaho, all these I’ve seen, 
And in them, God; heard Him speak. 


President Johnson Keeps His Promise for 
Clean Air for All America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I was privileged to be at the 
White House when President Johnson 
signed into law the Air Quality Act of 
1967. The new law gives us a bigger, im- 
proved battery of weapons for the 
struggle against air pollution. Under this 
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new law the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will define the 
atmospheric areas of the Nation and will 
outline air quality control regions; air 
quality standards will be developed and 
applied on a regional basis—each State 
will be expected to develop standards for 
its portion of the region; if a State fails 
to establish standards, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can see 
to it that standards are set—a hearing 
board’s decision will be binding; States 
will be expected to assume the primary 
responsibility for applying the air quality 
standards. If they do not, the Secre- 
tary can begin abatement action. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe this is a logical, or- 
derly sequence for action against air 
pollution. As Secretary Gardner has 
said: 

Our choices are narrow. We can remain 
indoors and live like moles for an unspecified 
number of days each year. We can Issue gas 
masks to a large segment of the population. 
We can live in domed cities. 

Or we can take action to stop fouling the 
alr we breathe. 


The Congress and the Johnson admin- 
istration have now taken action which 
will insure us of an organized campaign 
of abatement and control of air pollution 
which has become a major national 
menace, 

This must be a national response to a 
national problem. 

It is a problem in which every city and 
every State must cooperate. 

It is a problem which will call for the 
understanding, cooperation, and re- 
straint of industry and all levels of gov- 
ernment, 


The Johnson administration has added 
yet another chapter to its grand strategy 
of maintaining a clean and healthy en- 
vironment for every American citizen. 


I insert in the Recorp the remarks 
made by President Johnson this morning 
as he signed the Air Quality Act of 1967: 
TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON 

SIGNING THE CLEAN Am ACT 

I would like to begin this morning by read- 
ing to you a weather report. 

“... dirty water and black snow pour 
from the dismal air to... the putrid slush 
that waits for them below.“ 

It is not a description of Boston, Chicago, 
or New York. It is from Dante's Inferno, a 
six-hundred-year-old vision of Damnation. 

But doesn’t it sound familiar? 

Isn't it a forecast that fits almost any large 
American city today? 

Don't we risk our own damnation every 
day by destroying the air that gives us life? 

We do. We have done it with our science, 
our industry, our progress. Above all, we have 
done it with our carelessness—our continued 
indifference and repeated negligence. 

Contaminated air began as a big-city 
problem. But in just a few years, the gray 
pall of pollution has spread across the na- 
tion. Today its threat hangs almost every- 
where—and it is spreading still. 

We are pouring at least 130 million tons 
of poison into the air each year, That is two- 
thirds of a ton for every man, woman and 
child in America. 

And tomorrow looks even blacker. By 1980, 
we will have a third more people in our cities. 
We will have 40 percent more automobiles 
and trucks. And we will be burning half- 
again as much fuel. 

That leaves us only one choice. Either we 
stop poisoning our air—or we become a na- 
tion in gas masks, groping our way through 
dying cities and a wilderness of ghost towns. 
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We make our choice with the Bill we sign 
this morning. It is not the first clean air 
bill—but it is by far the best. 

Congress passed the Clean Air Act in 1963. 
I signed it to establish the Government’s 
obligation and authority to act forcefully 
against air pollution. 

Two years later we amended that Act. 
Standards were set in 1965 to control auto- 
mobile pollution. 

These were important steps. But they were 
baby steps. Today we grow up to our respon- 
sibilities. This new Air Quality Act lets us 
face up to our problem as never before. 

In the next three years, it will authorize 
more funds to combat air pollution than we 
have spent in all 180 years of our history. 

It will give us scientific answers to our 
most baffling problem: How to get the sul- 
phur out of our fuel—and how to keep it 
out of the air. 

It will give Secretary Gardner new power 
to stop pollution before it chokes our chil- 
dren and srtangles our elderly—before it 
drives us indoors or into the hospital. 

It will help our states fight pollution in 
the only practical way—by regional “air- 
shed” controls—by giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment standby power to intervene if States 
Tail to act. 

It will help our states to control the num- 
ber one source of pollution—automobiles. 

But for all that it will do, the Air Quality 
Act will not end pollution. It is a law—not 
a magic wand to wave and cleanse our skies. 
It is a law whose ultimate power and final 
effectiveness rest with the people—on our 
seeing the damnation that awaits us if we 
do not act responsibly to avoid it. 

Last January, in asking Congress to pass 
this legislation, I said: 

This situation does not exist because it 
was inevitable, nor because it cannot be con- 
trolled. Air pollution is the inevitable conse- 
quence of neglect. It can be controlled when 
that neglect is no longer tolerated. 

“It will be controlled when the people of 
America, through their elected representa- 
tives, demand the right to air that they and 
their children can breathe without fear.” 

Let us strengthen that demand from this 
day on. Let us seize the new powers of this 
new law to end a long, dark night of neglect. 

Let our children say, when they look back 
on this day, that it was here a nation awoke. 
It was here that America turned away from 
damnation, and found salvation in reclaim- 
Ing God's blessings of fresh air and clean 
sky. 


International Money Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the manip- 
ulation of gold and silver by the inter- 
national bankers will probably hurt more 
working, retired, aged, and welfare 
recipients than any loss that could be 
encountered. 

In some countries devaluation is like 
inflation of nonmetal coinage by govern- 
ment decree. Those who possess and con- 
trol the precious metals will be enhanced 
and will benefit by the action. Those who 
possess only paper money or bank credit 
will suffer most. 

When stability of money is lost one 
of the basic responsibilities of a nation to 
its people ceases and faith is lost not only 
in Tarpas paper money, but in goyern- 
ment. 
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But interestingly enough, many na- 
tions, including former British colonies, 
the United States of America, are trying 
to maintain their paper currency value. 

Mr. Speaker, so that those who are in- 
terested may follow the rigamarole, I in- 
sert in the Recorp several articles on the 
money crisis from the November 21 
Evening Star as follows: 

THE DOLLAR STANDS ALONE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


For the third time in this century—1931, 
1949, and now 1967—Britain has devalued 
her currency. At $2.40, the once great British 
pound is less than half the $4.86 value It 
had in 1931, It is doubtful if it can ever be 
a reserve currency again, Certainly, its role 
in world trade has been vastly diminished. 

What does it all mean? 

To the British man and wife, it means a 
substantial increase in the cost of living 
just because so much of what they must buy 
to live is Imported. One estimate is that a 
loaf of bread—containing imported wheat— 
will rise a cent to 16 cents a loaf. Another 
estimate is that dresses containing imported 
cotton will rise around 4 percent. So it goes— 
down the line from imported wines to beef 
to dairy product& to gasoline and oil. The 
average family’s cost of living may climb at 
least 3 percent from this currency change 
alone. In addition, living costs will rise be- 
cause an 8 percent bank rate means borrow- 
ing money will become astronomically steep. 
It foretells, in short, a new squeeze on the 
British worker—and every effort will be made 
by the government to control wage increases 
which might swell the prices of goods and 
undermine the competitiveness in trade 
Britain is so desperately seeking. 

To the British exporter of goods, it means 
an opportunity to increase his sales abroad 
and thus his earnings—and when he brings 
home these earnings and they are taxed, the 
gains should help bring balance in Britain's 
accounts. A British car priced at 1,000 
pounds could be offered here at $2,400 in- 
stead of $2,800 and consequently be more 
attractive. Or if the British exporter held 
the price at $2,800, the profits he brought 
home would be greater. Sales of scotch might 
particularly respond to lower prices. 

To the British traveler abroad, it means 
everything will cost 14.3 percent more. With 
the pound at $2.40 instead of $2.80, the 
tourist will need more pounds this week to 
live than he did last week. 

To the U.S. consumer, it means cheaper 
prices for goods imported from Britain—and 
with Christmas ahead this may well give 
sales of British goods a lift. 

To the US. exporter of goods to Britain, 
it means stiffer resistance—because of the 
higher price on U.S. goods in Britain and 
Britain's efforts to limit imports. A U.S. 
car priced at $2,800 which sold in London at 
1,000 pounds last week will cost 1,120 pounds 
this week. 


November 


AUSTRALIA SWINGS Away From BRITAIN 


Lonpon.—In a historic decision almost 
submerged in the furor over sterling, Aus- 
tralia finally came of age. 

By refusing -to devalue its currency to 
bring it into line with Britain’s 14.3 percent 
devaluation, Australia weakened its ties with 
the mother country and turned its face to- 
ward Asia. 

By sticking to the old rate of exchange of 
$1.12, Prime Minister Harold Holt's Liberal- 
Country party coalition government priced 
most of its wool, sugar, fruit, beef and dairy 
products (20 percent of Australia’s total ex- 
ports) out of the British market. 

Such products now will cost Britons 14.3 
percent more than they did Saturday and 
no longer will be competitive with similar 
products from countries which have brought 
their currencies into line with sterling. 

Of Australia’s $1.2 billion in external re- 
Serves, $715 million are in sterling. Previ- 
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ously, Australia always had followed Britain 
in. devaluing. 

In effect, Holt is betting Australia's future 
on its mineral sales to Japan and exports of 
motor vehicles and other manufactured 
goods to Southeast Asia. 

Australia has been slowly moving in this 
direction for some time. When Britain last 
devalued under Ciement Attlee in 1949, more 
than half of Australia’s exports went to the 
sterling area. Today the proportion is only 
about one-third; about one-quarter of Aus- 
traita's imports come from Britain. 

Britain’s decision in 1961 to seek member- 
ship in the European Common Market forced 
Australla to rethink its future by threaten- 
ing to dislocate traditional trading patterns. 
Since then Japan has replaced Britain as 
Australia’s principal trading partner. 

New Zealand, which last night devalued 
its currency by 19.45 percent to place it on a 
par with Australia’s, had an even tougher 
choice to make. While its links with Aus- 
tralia are close and it is geographically part 
of the Pacific world, 40 percent of New Zea- 
land's exports go to Britain. Failure to de- 
value could have meant virtual economic 
ruin for the Island-nation. 

While New Zealand's decision to devalue 
is welcomed here since it will help to keep 
Britain's food bill down, the move will make 
it more difficult for Britain to gain admis- 
sion to the European Common Market. 

The protected market which Britain gives 
New Zealand butter has been attacked by 
the French. 

FRANCE INACTIVE FOR 6 MONTHS IN 
GLOBAL GOLD Poor 

Panis.—France stopped taking part six 
months ago in the highly secret international 
gold pool that provides the underpinning for 
the world's monetary system. 

The worid's eight richest nations have paid 
out $700 million in gold bullion since June 1 
to keep the gold exchange standard system 
afloat, but France has refused to participate, 
financial sources said. 

A government source sald that France's 
nonparticipation did not necessarily mean 
that France had pulled out of the London- 
based pool. 

The pool provides a defense against specu- 
lative runs on the gold reserves of trading 
nations, If buyers are speculating to such an 
extent that demand might force up the price, 
the pool puts up the difference to keep the 
price at $35 an ounce. If there is strong 
selling, the pooi members make up the dif- 
ference by releasing some of their own gold. 

The United States puts up 50 percent of 
any deficits, which means America has pro- 
vided $350 million in gold since June 1. 
France's agreed upon share was 9 percent. 


Farm Prices Major Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR, Mr. Speaker, not only to 
people who live on farms, but to all 
Americans, the question of proper and 
adequate farm prices is one of concern. 

A recent editorial in the Farmer’s Ex- 
chenge, New Paris, Ind., expresses it 
very well: 

Farm Prices MAJOR CONCERN 

Farm prices may be a major issue in next 

year’s Presidential elections. 
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Wulle most of the national and interna- 
tional attention on the upcoming election 
has been focused on Vietnam, inflation and 
proposed tax hikes, the prices farmers are 
receiving for their products looms as a 
steadily increasing issue. ` 

It's true that the average non-farming 
American isn't too concerned about farm 
prices. In fact, he's delighted that it's one of 
the sole areas of purchasing which has not 
led to an inflated pocketbook for him. 

Today's average urban resident will never 
be too worried about the farmers’ economic 
welfare until it affects him personally. He 
is of the opinion that this country always 
will have more than enough foodstufs, and 
it is of little concern to him about farm 
prices. 

But wait a minute! Practically every major 
agricultural economist will tell you that 
the United States no longer has an abun- 
dance of food. Certainly, we've passed the 
point where we can feed the rest of the 
world without any difficulty, There have been 
too many demands on our economy for us 
to continue as food servants of all mankind. 

In other words, it behooves all prudent 
Americans to take a close look at what is 
happening on ovr agricultural scene today. 

In the face of rising living costs on all 
phases of our economy, it is unfortunate and 
almost catastrophic that our farm prices con- 
tinue to decline. 


These price drops aren’t consistently show- 


ing up in the housewives’ shopping bag. 


either. Somewhere between the farmers’ fields 
and the supermarket shelves, there's gross 
inequity. In other words the prices Ameri- 
cans are paying for food isn’t as much of a 
decline as the drop in prices for farmers. 

Somewhere, somehow, a federal investiga- 
tion should be ordered to find out what is 
happening—hefore it's too late. 

We're well aware that the larger, corpora- 
tion-type farms are replacing the smaller 
ones in increasing numbers. These big farm 
producers require smallor profits to show 
some net increase. 

However, even these “big boys” had better 
look out, The way things have gone this 
year it has become a case of no one in the 
farming business—large or small—making a 
profit. 

Every American should be concerned. Yes, 
the Vietnam War, inflation and the tax hike 
deserve every thinking man's attention, but 
so do the farm prices. 

It’s a serious problem, We don’t have all 
the answers. We're only asking that more at- 
tention be given to it at the Congress before 
it becomes a No. 1 headache for each and 
every American. 

It should be a major issue in the 1968 
Presidential elections! 


Katie Louchheim Speaks at Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 25, 1967, Mrs. Katie Louch- 
heim, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, delivered the principal address 
at the United Nations luncheon spon- 
sored by the Fort Worth Association for 
the United Nations, the League of Wom- 
en Voters, and the Interfaith Committee. 
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The speech was well received by lead- 
ing members of the Fort Worth 
community who are interested in inter- 
national relations. Mrs. Louchheim 
developed a theme that I have long con- 
sidered vital to our future; the little 
appreciated peacekeeping and humani- 
tarian functions of the United Nations. 

Mr. Raymond Buck, president of the 
Fort Worth Association for the United 
Nations, presided over the luncheon. 

With the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, I include the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram’s report of Mrs. Louchheim's 
speech in the RECORD: 

STATE DEPARTMENT Ame Srraxs Here: U.N. 
PEACEKEEPING ROLE STRESSED 

A State Department official in remarks pre- 
pared for delivery here today said the United 
Nations has many critics, most of whom 
Overlook the UN. efforts to relieve worldwide 
suffering and misery and also its role in help- 
ing keep the peace in many parts of the 
world. 

“By far the biggest part of the U. N. s effort 
is non-political and in fact almost unno- 
ticed,” Mrs. Katie Louchheim, deputy assist- 
ant secretary of state for educational and 
cultural affairs, said in a speech prepared for 
a noon meeting of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of Forth Worth. The group met at the 
Arlington Heights Methodist Church. 

She cited the U.N.'s work in refugee assist- 
ance, economic development, human rights, 
family planning, economic sanctions. 

“It is significant, I think, to notice that 
often governments will continue to work to- 
gether in the field on U.N. programs even 
though their delegates in New York may be 
fiercely locked over political issues,” Mrs. 
Louchheim said. 

She also cited the U.N.'s work in helping 
keep peace in the world. 

“Let me merely remind you that under 
U.N. auspices we were able to negotiate the 
treaty which bans weapons of mass destruc- 
tio from outerspace. This is another in a 
series of treaties to make the world safer. 
The Antarctic Treaty was the first. The lim- 
ited test ban treaty was the second, outer- 
Space the third. 

“And we are now working on a non-prolif- 
eration treaty to prohibit the spread of nu- 
clear weapons beyond the five nations that 
now possess them—Britain, Communist 
China, France, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States.“ 

But Mrs. Louchheim pointed out that it 18 
not just in bringing nations together in the 
signing of treaties that the U.N. has helped 
preserve world order. 

Its peace-keeping forces maintained peace 
“however uneasy" in the Middle East for 10 
years, she said, citing also U.N. action in pre- 
venting war between India and Pakistan, be- 
tween Greece and Turkey and in the Congo 
from 1960-64. 

“And although most people have forgotten, 
U.N. forces are still in Korea keeping an in- 
stable truce from being torn up.” 

Mrs. Louchheim said people sometimes 
talk as if the U.N. were nothing but a center 
of conflict. 

“This is much like saying a hospital is 
only a center of sickness,” she said. 

“They fail to see the U.N. as a most inge- 
nious design for the peaceful evolution of 
modern society. It functions both as a safety 
valve for the tension and a sounding board 
for the ideas of man. 

“It helps solve problems as old as man 
himself, finding enough food and shelter 
and clothing and providing protection 
against outside dangers.” 

Mrs. Louchheim concluded by saying that, 
although the U.N, is far from perfect, it 
shows us “the imperatives of a middle path.” 


x 
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The Kee Report: Air and Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is Air and High- 
way Safety. The report follows: 

Tre KEE REPORT 


This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

One of the modern wonders of the world 
is the progress being made in developing 
fast and efficient means of mass transporta- 
tion. Most of this development, in fact, has 
taken place in little more than a century. 
First, it was the locomotive and passenger 
train—next, the motor car and finally, the 
airplane travelling at breath-taking speed. 

Before these achievements of scientific 
and mechanical invention, most inhabitants 


of this earth lived out their life span close 


to the place where they were born. The only 
exceptions were the rich who could afford the 
high cost of travel and those hardy adven- 
turers in all ages who were determined to see 
the world no matter what the cost. 

The luxury of travel is now well within 
the means of millions of Americans. But like 
all scientific advances, the improvement in 
mass transportation has created serious 
problems. This is true of highway travel, air 
travel, and even rail travel because experts 
believe train travel must be revived in some 
areas to meet the transportation needs of the 
next generation. 

The trend of the future was indicated re- 
cently when President Johnson requested 


The truth is that air travel has grown up 
too fast for its facilities. Most are 
already too small to handie the normal daily 

let alone the added load on holidays 
occasions. Perhaps the 
compelling need is for improvement 
in air traffic control. This involves, among 
other things, the installation of costly radar 
equipment. However, even with modern 
equipment, manpower needs will continue 
to 


expand. 

The Federal Government has given notice 
that both the flying public and the aviation 
industry will be expected to pay their fair 
share of the expanded safety program, Pas- 
sengers now pay a five percent tax on fares. 
The industry has indicated a willingness to 
pick up its share of the burden. 

While this new problem is dominating the 
spotlight, most citizens are wondering about 
the highway safety program authorized by 
the Congress last year. I believe that steady 
progress is being made under the supervision 
of the Highway Safety Bureau in the new 
Department of Transportation. 

To reduce the appalling death and injury 
rate in highway accidents, progress must be 
made in three directions: (1) More safety 
devices must be included in new cars; (2) 
the standards for motor vehicle operation 
must be improved and (3) new highways 
must include better design and greater im- 
proved signaling devices. 

It has been said a thousand times that 
the first factor in highway safety is the man 
or woman behind the wheel, There are now 
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50 states in the union and each one has its 
own standards for licensing operators. This 
means that safety requirements vary widely 
from state to state. The maximum degree 
of safety will be reached when driver control 
standards are made uniform throughout the 
Nation. The Federal program ls now working 
towards this goal. 

The next generation of Americans will be 
the busiest travellers in history. Now is 
the time to make sure that safety standards 
are adequate to meet the need. 

Thank you for listening. 


The President’s Brilliant Performance 


on TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
many Americans were as moved as I was 
by President Johnson's earnest and 
sincere explanation of his policies at last 
Friday’s news conference. 

As the Washington Evening Star 
noted: 

It is difficult to recall any White House 
news conference more impressive than the 
one staged . . . by President Johnson. 


The Star continued: 


His defense of American policy in Vietnam 
was masterful and eloquent. His recollection 
of the faultfinding, backbiting and censorous 
attacks suffered by many of his predecessors 
was instructive, 


I was particularly glad that the Star 
quoted these memorable lines from the 
President: 

The important thing for every man who 
occupies this place is to . try to find out 
what is right and then do it without regard 
to polls and criticism, 


And the Star concludes: 
It was a memorable performance. 


I insert this editorial into the RECORD: 
From the Evening Star, Nov. 18, 1967] 
‘THe PRESIDENT AT His Best 

It is difficult to recall any White House 
news conference more impressive than the 
one staged yesterday by President Johnson, 
The TV cameras covered him from better 
angles than usual, and a “necklace” micro- 
phone let him move about freely, away from 
the pulpit-like podium. He spoke without 
notes, in good, strong, simple English. 

His defense of American policy in Vietnam 
was masterful and eloquent. His recollection 
of the faultfinding, backbiting and censori- 
ous attacks suffered by many of his predeces- 
sors was instructive. So was his own Lincoln- 
esque comment on the White House: The 
important thing for every man who occupies 
this place is to. .. try to find out what is 
right and then do it without regard to polls 
and criticisms.” 

Polls, Mr. Johnson made clear, do not make 
him feel faint of heart, for they merely re- 
fiect public moods that are as fickle as the 
wind. Ask Harry Truman. As for the critics, 
the President was relaxed, good-tempered, 
but devastating in what he had to say in 
distinguishing between the honest ones and 
those who claim to be peace demorstrators 
but whose outrageous conduct—like that dis- 
played Secretary Rusk the other 
night—amounts to something more like 
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hoodiumism. It is “stormtrooper bullying 
and howling and taking the law into their 
own hands —an “extremely dangerous“ sort 
of thing that is “not very helpful to the men 
who are fighting this war for us.” 

All this came through to the TV viewer 
with striking forcefulness, It was a memor- 
able performance, Some people keep saying 
that the President has a serious communica- 
tion problem with the general public, and 
especially with the so-called liberal commun- 
ity. If so, he should be pretty well able to 
solve it by resorting more often to the kind 
of discourse he has just given. 


A Judze Recuses Himself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Supreme 
Court Justice Abe Fortas has laid the 
groundwork for recusing himself in all 
matters involving military service and 
the draft by his extremist attack on the 
venerable Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 

Judge not lest ye be judged. Yet the 
villain is a judge and by his exuberance 
to help the enemy he has exposed his 
anti-American effort. 

Apparently Justice Fortas is so ag- 
gressive in his efforts he is unsatisfied 
to wait until the facts are before him— 
he prejudes his subject and therefore 
manifests his unfitness to be a member 
of the Highest Court. of our land. An- 
other untouchable exposes himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert here in the REC- 
orp the article from the recent Evening 
Star: 

Fortas CALLS HERSHEY 

HIMSELF” 

Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas says Lt. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, head of the Selective 
Service, is “a law until himself and responds 
only to his own conversation.” 

Fortas made the comment last night at 
Colgate University when asked his opinion 
of Hershey's proposal to strip draft defer- 
ment from students who interfere with mili- 
tary recruiting. 

Fortas also said Hershey's statement prob- 
ably did not “have the approval of the ex- 
ecutive branch of government.” 

Earlier, James A. Perkins, president of Cor- 
nell University, and Ray L. Heffner, presi- 
dent of Brown University, took issue with the 
proposal in separate actions. 

Perkins urged in a telephone conversation 
with Douglass Cater, a special assistant to 
President Johnson, that the White House 
overrule the Hershey proposal. 

Hershey recommended three weeks ago 
that local draft boards finding evidence that 
students with deferments are interfering 
with recruiting by U.S. military representa- 
tives remove the deferments and make them 
available for call-up duty. 

Perkin's office said he told the 
House: 

“I would be opposed to this policy if the 
incident took place off the campus but I am 
particularly opposed if it involves action on 
the university campus. 

“In this latter case, draft board monitor- 
ing of student behavior would destroy the 
university’s power to manage its own affairs 
and would sustitute uninformed outside au- 
thority for carefully developed university ju- 
dicial systems.” 


“A Law UNTO 


White 
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In Providence, RI., Heffner said he intends 
to tell Hershey he strongly disagrees with 


the proposal, considering it possibly illegal 
and “certainly unwise.” 


Watershed Planning and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon, G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

WATERSHED PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
(Address by Hollis R. Williams, Deputy Ad- 

ministrator for Watersheds, Soil Conserva~ 

tion Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C., at the annual 
meeting Mississippi Rivers and Harbors 

Association, Jackson, Miss., November 1, 

1967) 

I am honored by your invitation to speak 
at this annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Rivers and Harbors Association. The South is 
well known for its hospitality, and you have 
Made this native Arkansawyer“, and now 
from Virginia, feel right at home. 

I especially enjoy visiting Mississippi, the 
Magnolia State. You have beautiful scenery. 
You have vast water, oil and gas reserves, 
Tich and varied resources including some of 
the world’s most fertile soil, a network of 
Navigable streams, other minerals and exten- 
sive forests. 

You have good schools, colleges, libraries 
and museums, and shouldn't I add; good 
football teams. 

As in other southern States you are rapidly 
becoming industrialized. This will mean high- 
er wages and salaries and higher levels of 
living for your citizens. The future of Missis- 
sippi looks very bright. 

Mississippians have distinguished them- 
selves in many fields: notably government, 
literature, the military, medicine and law. 
Mississippi is also known for the great pub- 
lic servants it sends to Congress. These in- 
clude Congressman Jamie L. Whitten, Chair- 
man of the powerful Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture; Congressman Thomas 
G. Abernethy, a member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee; and your fine Congress- 
men John Bell Williams, William M. Colmer, 
and G. V. Montgomery. 

It also includes, of course, your outstand- 
ing Senators James Eastland and John Sten- 
nis. These men are dedicated to public serv- 
ice and to Mississippi and the Nation. 

My good friend, Swep Davis, Executive Di- 
Tector of the Pat Harrison Waterway District, 
has suggested that I talk with you about 
Watershed Planning and Development. 

Your association and we who work in 
Watershed planning and development are in- 
terested in the same objectives—agricultural, 
industrial and overall economic 
through the development of our land and 
Water resources for the maximum benefit of 
all our people, both urban and rural. 

Wherever we reside each of us lives in a 
Watershed. Your farm, ranch, home on a 
townlot, or your business in the city are all 
within the boundaries of a watershed. All the 
lands and waters of the Nation are bounded 
by natural drainage divides. 

Watersheds are of all sizes. A few acres in 
a farm field may drain into a single gully or 
grass waterway. Or many small watersheds 
together may include nearly half a continent 
as do those of the great Mississippi River and 
Its tributaries, 

In your watershed, be it large or small, you 
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must share with all others who live within 
it the tragedies of floods, washed-away land, 
sediment-filled lakes, debris-choked streams, 
and water shortages: You also share with 
others the fruits of watershed protection, de- 
velopment and flood prevention. 

Watershed protection and development has 
an interesting and long history. It was the 
basic idea in the Executive Order of 1891 
which set aside the National Forest reserves. 
The Soll Conservation Service from its begin- 
ning has stressed the need for planning and 
developing entire watersheds. In 1933, as the 
Soil Erosion Service in the Department of the 
Interior, its first erosion-control demonstra- 
tions were on a watershed basis. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 was the first 
Federal recognition of the need for runoff 
and waterfiow retardation and soil erosion 
prevention in watersheds as a principal 
means of flood prevention. Under the author- 
ity of this Act river basin plans were devel- 
oped by the Department of Agriculture for 
a number of the Nation’s river basins. These 
plans concentrated on land treatment and 
upstream structural measures. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to provide tech- 
nica! and financial assistance in the installa- 
tion of the needed works of improvement in 
eleven of these river basin watersheds. The 
Yazoo and Little Tallahatchie River water- 
sheds are two of these which were authorized 
by this Act. I am sure you have seen some 
of the thousands of acres of critically erod- 
ing lands which have been stabilized by tree 
plantings and the establishment of other 
adapted vegetation within these watershed 
areas, Over 240 floodwater-retarding struc- 
tures have been constructed which provide 
protection to flood plains within these river 
basins and also greatly benefit the Yazoo- 
Mississippi delta. These structures have been 
supplemented by many miles of improved 
channels which not only increase the level 
of flood protection but also provide adequate 
outlets for needed farm drainage. 

The next Federal action came in 1953 when 
Congress appropriated $5 million with which 
60 pilot watershed projects were started. We 
are all aware, of course, of the important 
role which Mississippi Congressman Jamie 
Whitten played in making this program 
possible. £ 

The primary objective of these projects was 
to demonstrate throughout the Nation the 
benefits of combining soil and water con- 
servation measures on the land with up- 
stream flood prevention structures as an 
effective means of reducing floodwater and 
sediment damages in the tributary water- 
sheds. This gave an opportunity for wide- 
spread observation of what was being learned 
in the eleven authorized river basin water- 
sheds. Another objective of this pilot pro- 
gram was to find out the best ways to achieve 
local-State-Federal teamwork in planning, 
financing and carrying out watershed pro- 
tection and development activities. 

In 1954, the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566, 83rd 
Congress) was passed. It provided a project- 
type approach to land and water conserya- 
tion, development and use. 

Many of the early Public Law 566 projects 
consisted largely of land treatment plus 
single-purpose flood prevention measures. 
Gradually, the Act was amended to add 
other purposes, such as storage of water for 
irrigation and municipal and industrial use, 
raising the storage limit for flood prevention 
from 5,000 to 12,500 acre-feet in an individual 
dam, and in 1962, adding recreation as one 
of the purposes eligible for cost sharing that 
may be included in the projects. Soon, I 
predict, we'l! add water quality management 
or pollution control. Legislation is now pend- 
ing to make this a part of the watershed 
protection program. When these amendments 
are adopted we can plan and install truly 
multiple-purpose projects. 

The success of the small watershed pro- 
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gram under Public Law 568, as amended since 
its inception in 1954, continues to be out- 
standing. In 13 years the program has 
acquired nationwide stature and wide ac- 
claim, Its acceptance in every part of the 
Nation attests to its popularity and its use- 
fulness. 

The small watershed program is a self-help 
program. Local people initiate and help plan 
the projects. They install the land treatment 
and structural measures. They help pay for 
them, and they operate and maintain them. 
Finally, they reap the benefits the projects 
provide. 

Watershed projects stimulate the economic 

growth of small cities, towns, and rural 
areas throughout the Nation. Where projects 
have been developed for multiple-purposes, 
both urban and rural areas have benefited 
directly. Hundreds of communities have 
taken advantage of the small watershed pro- 
gram and are being benefited by it. Rural 
and urban groups, communities and local 
governments are finding watershed projects 
to be a very useful vehicle through which 
they can plan and develop their natural 
resources to meet immediate as well as future 
needs. These needs include: watershed pro- 
tection, flood prevention, municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply, recreation, fish and 
wildlife, irrigation, drainage, and other pur- 
poses. 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man recently said: “We must encourage 
more rapid rural industrialization and ex- 
pansion of commercial enterprises in rural 
areas to provide new employment and other 
non-farm economic opportunities. We must 
use land, not idle it. We must use our re- 
sources in ways that conserve, and serve the 
needs of all people, rural and urban.“ Water- 
shed projects are one of the best means yet 
devised to help bring this about, 

A few statistics will help to highlight the 
magnitude of the small watershed program. 
As of October 1, 1967, applications for as- 
sistance on 2,673 watersheds had been re- 
ceived from sponsoring local organizations. 

These applications came from 49 States 
and Puerto Rico. Of these, 1,334 had been 
authorized for planning, 823 authorized for 
operations, and construction had been com- 
pleted on 190. About 64 percent of the proj- 
ects have been authorized for operation 
since 1960. The 2,673 applications include 
over 196 million acres of land. 

Since 1962, there has been a very rapid 
growth in water-based recreational develop- 
ments in small watersheds. Developments 
have been planned that will be used by more 
than 5 million people a year in about 150 
communities in 35 States. Included will be 
recreational opportunities such as fishing, 
camping, picnicking, boating, water skiing 
and many other forms of water-based recrea- 
tion. In addition, the sediment pools of 
more than 4,000 floodwater-retarding dams 
furnish recreational opportunities to local 
communities where such facilities previous- 
ly have not been available, 

Multiple-purpose projects have expanded 
rapidly. More than half of the projects now 
authorized have dual or triple purposes in- 
cluding municipal and industrial water sup- 
ply, recreation, irrigation, drainage, fish and 
wildlife, and flood prevention. As mentioned, 
if pending legislation is approved, ground- 
water recharge, water quality management, 
and beautification are likely to become more 
significant project objectives over the next 
few years. 

Of the 92 watershed work plans completed 
during fiscal year 1966, 70 (or 76 percent) 
included one or more purposes in addition to 
watershed protection and flood prevention. 
Twenty-five States, accounting for 56 of 
these work plans, were 100 percent in 
achieving multiple-purpose objectives. 

Construction was first started on P. L. 566 
projects during the 1957 fiscal year. By the 
end of the 1961 fiscal year, a 5-year period, 
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construction had been started on 204 water- 
shed projects, 

Since 1961 the rate of new construction 
starts has increased to an average of 65 per 
year. During the 1967 fiscal year new con- 
struction starts were made on 59 watershed 
projects, bringing the total construction 
starts to 589. 

The number cf floodwater-retaining dams 
installed under the small watershed program 
has more than doubled during the last five 
years. The number Increased from 1954 
through 1961 to a cumulative total of 4,316 
in 1966. The miles of channel improvement 
haye more than tripled during the same 5- 
year period—from 1,009 miles in 1961 to 
3,234 miles through 1966 fiscal year, Most of 
this channel improvement is to reduce flood- 
water damages. However, a significant 
amount provides outlets for needed agricul- 
tural drainage systems. 

The funds obligated for watershed opera- 
tions are another easily understood measure 
of the growth of the program. The total 
funds obligated increased from approx- 
imately $89.7 million in 1961 fiscal year to 
approximately $168 million in fiscali year 
1967. About 39 percent of these funds were 
contributed from non-Federal sources, that 
is, local organizations and State governments. 

The small watershed dams on tributary 
streams complement the mainstem dams 
built by the U.S. Corps of Engineers for 
effective water control in a river basin. 
Each has a particular job to do. Each helps 
control the water flow in a vital segment of 
the watershed. 

More than two million rural landowners 
are cooperating with local conservation dis- 
tricts and USDA programs to help conserve 
the Nation's land and water resources, This 
crusade welcomes recruits. 

You may be aware that the National Asso- 
cation of Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts Is asking all districts to update and 
expand their programs to serve more effec- 
tively areas undergoing changes in land use. 

An increasing number of districts is doing 
this. It is a further recognition that town 
and country are not separate worlds but are 
part of the same resource community shar- 
ing common problems, common needs, com- 
mon natural resources, and a common charge 
to cooperate in multiple-use planning and 
development of land and water resources. 

Recently multiple use was emphasized at 
the Soll, Water, and Suburbia Conference on 
fringe area development in Washington and 
at the recent International Conference on 
Water for Peace, which drew together the 
Nation Capital's specialists and officials from 
more than 90 countries to discuss water prob- 
lems and potentials. The principles of land 
and water management that we are showing 
to other nations and advising them to adopt 
to solve their problems and improve their 
water supply potentials are those we should 
be prepared to apply in every part of America 
where they are needed and applicable. 

Broad- based planning is essential if we 
are to realize the full potential of our land 
and water resources. The USDA is strength- 
ening its commitment to the regional, mul- 
tiple-purpose approach to resource conser- 


vation through cooperative programs, in- 


cluding river basin studies, small watershed 
projects, and resource conservation and de- 
velopment projects that accelerate going 
programs on a regional basis, and other pro- 


USDA currently is participating in 52 com- 
prehensive river basin studies. Ten of these 
are comprehensive framework studies of 
major water resource regions within which 
more detailed studies will need to be made. 
Their purposes include the identification 
of water and related land-use problems with- 
in the water resource regions, and the de- 
termination of alternative approaches to the 
solution of these problems. 

The basic reason for USDA participation 
in river basin studies is to assist in de- 
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termining how, where and when its project- 
type programs can be effectively used to 
meet the needs for water and related land 
resource developments and to assure that 
agricultural interests are recognized and 
protected in such developments. These 
studies also provide local people with the 
information needed to make rational de- 
cisions as to which project-type activities 
will make the greatest contribution toward 
meeting thelr immediate needs and to the 
attainment of their long-term objectives, 

As a member agency of the Water Re- 
sources Council, established by the Water 
Resources Planning Act of 1965, the USDA 
participates in a continuing study of the 
adequacy of water supplies required in each 
water resources region in the Nation, The 
Council's first such assessment is being made 
this year. 

The more detailed river basin studies den- 
tify project developments which are needed 
within the next 15 years. In these studies, 
various water resource development needs are 
identified both as to scale of development, 
geographic locations, and purposes to be in- 
eluded, 

Detailed river basin studies provide a 
means of identifying and analyzing competi- 
tive water uses, and of determining the ec- 
onomic and social impact of selecting one 
competitive use over another where both 
cannot be satisfied. 

Four of the detailed basin studies are in 
Mississippi, two of which, the Pascagoula 
and the Big Black, will be completed this 
year. Findings of these two studies already 
are being used in watershed development 
work plans. 

A major purpose of detailed river basin 
studies is to identify watershed protection 
projects and flood prevention projects which 
can help to meet the total needs of the river 
basin, In most cases, these studies involve 
specific project objectives of the State or 
local agencies. Emphasis Is placed on water- 
resource problems of the concerned State 
and an analysis of the potentials of Public 
Law 566 projects in meeting the needs of 
the State or local agency. 

Let me say just a word about the small 
watershed program under Public Law 566 in 
Mississippi. You rank among the top half 
dozen States in the number of projects 
planned and in the number approved for 
construction. As of October 1, applications 
for assistance under the Act had been filed 
in our office by local sponsors on 77 Missis- 
sippi watersheds covering some 5,278,000 
acres. Of these. 31 have been approved for 
construction. Your progress has been phe- 
nomenal. The program has received support 
from people in all walks of life, probably be- 
cause in most cases it benefits all the people. 

I want to say a special “thank you” to the 
Pat Harrison Waterway District for the help 
its officials have giyen in accelerating small 
watershed planning in Mississippi. I under- 
stand they have assisted in at least 4 projects 
and I have been tald they plan to go even 
further by picking up a substantial portion of 
the local share of the cost of installing these 
projects. We can all be especially proud to 
have the help and assistance of this fine 
organization. It is this kind of work—with 
rolled-up shirtsleeves—that gives the water- 
shed program, and all of our resource deyel- 
opment effort, the push it needs to solve 
some of America’s most critical land and 
water resource problems. 

Let us continue to look ahead Into the 
future, for the future is where we'll spend 
the rest of our lives. As I travel around the 
country in my work it scems to me that 
more and more people are becoming future- 
minded. I mean people such as you who are 
leading a national awakening of the need to 
protect and develop our land and water 
resources. 

I mean people such as you who know that 
the Interests of town and country are joined 
in this matter. Who know that when good 
farmland floods, some of that land may run 
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down Mein Street and harm the business- 
man a few hours or days later. People who 
know that eroding land can pollute drink- 
ing water, silt up fishing and swimming 
lakes, and raise taxes to dredge sediment 
from navigation channels, harbors, and res- 
ervoirs, 

In Mississippi you are leading a big parade 
in watershed and river basin development. 
Behind you march many other communities 
that are planning similar programs. 

Already small watershed projects have 
reduced flood damages by more than 858 
million, 

Already small watershed projects have re- 
sulted in erosion control and grassland Im- 
provement valued at 885 million. 

Already small watershed projects have re- 
duced sediment pollution by over 614 mil- 
lion tons. 

Already small watershed projects have in- 
ereased the payrolls in the project areas by 
about 6285 million yearly. 

Small watershed projects are playing a 
successful role in community development 
in the United States. The watershed pro- 
gram offers a fresh approach to community 
progress and development. These projects 
can serve the interests of both town and 
country people. The multiple-purpose nature 
of the program-accounts for a large part of 
its success. These projects help to protect 
existing community resources and bring in 
new ones that provide more jobs, more busi- 
ness and thus boost the entire economy of 
the community. 

I could go on in this fashion for quite a 
while, giving you many other facts and 
figures on these projects. But my time is up. 

Let me leave you with this thought: You 
are engaged in the greatest crusade in the 

of this land we love—to protect, 
develop and improve our soil and water re- 
sources. How well you succeed in this noble 
task will determine, in large measure, wheth- 
er we and our children and their children 
will prosper in the years to come or whether 
we shall go down the road of the lost civil- 
izations that have preceded ours the great- 
est one of all. Im sure we shall not fail, 


Congressman Gonzalez and HemisFair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to identify myself with the remarks 
which have been made in commendation 
of our colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas, the Honorable 
Henry B. GONZALEZ. v 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee which considered the 
legislation providing for Federal partici- 
pation in HemisFair, 1968, I can attest 
that Congressman GONZALEZ was instru- 
mental in securing its approval in com- 
mittee and its ultimate passage in the 
House of Representatives. 

His knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, 
the project were very, very persuasive to 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee interested in promoting better rela- 
tions and closer cooperation among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

I, for one, am confident that Hemis- 
Fair, 1968 will be a successful demonstra- 
tion of good neighbor solidarity which 
will benefit not only our own Nation, but 
all the Republics of the Americas. 
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The people of San Antonio—and in- 
deed of the entire State of Texas —can 
be proud of the fine job which Henry 
Gonzalez has done for HemisFair, 1968. 
They are indeed fortunate to have a man 
of his vision and energy working for 
them in the Congress. 


November 


Penalty of Overproduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican farmer this year will pay the heavy 
price of doing his job too well, a slave 
to his efficiency. Across the Nation, net 
farm income will be down 10 percent or 
more from last year. As the following 
editorial from the November 2, 1987, Des 
Moines Register points out, a major por- 
tion of the responsibility for this sad 
situation rests on the shoulders of ad- 
ministration bureaucrats, who seem to 
feel that the farmer should bear the full 
burden of feeding the world at his own 
expense. 

I commend this editorial to your 
attention: 

PENALTY OF OVERPRODUCTION 


Inflation is becoming a more serious threat 
every day. Industrial prices are being hoisted. 
New wage contracts are shoving costs higher. 
Congress is debating a tax increase and cuts 
in spending. But you would never know infla- 
tion was on the way by examining prices of 
farm products. Prices received by farmers 
have been slumping for more than a year. 
No wonder farmers are unhappy. 

Prices of farm products rose sharply from 
early 1965 to mid-1966. They have been fall- 
ing most of the time since. On Oct. 15 the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture index showed 
a decline of 6 per cent below a year ago. The 
index of prices of commodities farm families 
buy rose 2 per cent in the same period, 

The reason prices of farm products have 
declined is an increase in supply. In the 
summer of 1966, at the price peak, a large 
amount of irresponsible propaganda was 
floating around about the world food short- 
age, the slack reserves of grain in the US. 
and the need for more farm output. Farmers 
tended to swallow this appeal for awhile, 
especially when the Administration in Wash- 
ington increased crop acreage allotments for 
1967 and urged farmers to expand produc- 
tion, 

The promoters of bigger farm output 
chimed in, letting out all the stops. These 
Include many sincere believers in helping the 
needy who haven't thought through the eco- 
nomic and political problems. They also in- 
clude many of the fertilizer companies, farm 
machinery makers and other sellers of farm 
production goods; handlers, distributors and 
processors of farm products; and even many 
leaders of the agricultural education-research 
establishment in the Land Grant universities 
and the USDA. 

The day of reckoning arrived sooner than 
anyone expected. Large grain crops were har- 
vested in other countries, especially Russia. 
India showed improved harvests. U.S. feed 
grain and soybean exports slumped. World 
prices of grain slipped. United States grain 
crops for 1967 have been the largest ever. 
Soybean production also set a new record. 

As a result, Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman has been seeking a way to provide 
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support for prices. One proposal now in Con- 
gress is to establish “strategic reserves” cf 
grain and soybeans. Under this program, 
USDA would buy commodities in the market 
to withhold for reserves, thus raising prices. 
It makes sense to increase reserves in a big- 
crop year, if it isn’t overdone. 

The government also is getting ready to 
ship more farm commodities to less developed 
countries under the Food for Freedom pro- 
gram. A year ago this program was curtailed 
when the Administration feared a possible 
shortage. Now that 1967 crops Have turned 
out so well, food aid can be stepped up again. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk sent a message 
to AID missions overseas telling them that 
they should ask for more foodstuffs, which 
are now plentiful, to replace “other forms of 
aid.” In other words, since Congress has cut 
the money for foreign aid, Rusk is suggesting 
substitution of food aid for dollar aid. 

The lesson from all this is that. prices and 
incomes of farmers are extremely sensitive to 
changes in the supply of farm products. Net 
farm income is down at least 10 per cent this 
year in the nation—and probably more than 
that in Iowa. Demand for food in this affluent 
country does not vary much year in and year 
out. Small changes in farm output have an 
enormous impact on the income of farmers, 

Those who have exploited world hunger 
to promote more U.S. farm production and 
to get rid of government farm programs 
should have uneasy consciences. 

The hungry would cannot make effective 
use of all the food American farmers can 
produce. The U.S. Congress cannot be ex- 
pected to furnish funds to buy up all the 
surplus and dump it overseas—nor should it 
do so. 

This is the most costly way of protecting 
farm income; it is the most costly way of 
aiding foreign countries. It Is a form of aid 
which is likely to hold back foreign agricul- 
tural development, and that, of course, is the 
only real solution—along with birth con- 
trol—to the food problem. 

Now USDA Is calling for a reduction in 
feed grain acres and in wheat plantings for 
next year. Meanwhile, the promoters of more 
farm output and ending controls are working 
the same story over again as though nothing 
had happened. University deans of agricul- 
ture from Midwest states joined recently in 
the celebration of a new fertilizer plant at 
Sioux City, indulging in a lot of loose talk 
about feeding the hungry world. 

It is surely not too much to expect of these 
educators that they consider the conse- 
quences of more agricultural production on 
the incomes of the people on farms. One line 
of the promotional material is representative 
of the tone: “With half the world suffering 
from malnutrition, does it make sense to pay 
farmers not to produce?” 

As reasonable answer might be, “Yes—un- 
less you expect the American farmer to pay 
the full cost of relieving world hunger, to the 
benefit of the sellers of farm production ma- 
terials | and the distributors of farm pro- 
ducts. 


HemisFair, 1968—San Antonio’s World 
Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to add a personal 
note of congratulations to my good friend 
and colleague from the State of Texas, 
U.S. Representative Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
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on the achievement of his magnificent 
dream of HemisFair, 1968, San Antonio's 
international exposition due to open next 
April 6. 

Originally proposed by Henry Gon- 
ZALEZ in 1962 to celebrate the 250th an- 
niversary of the founding of San Antonio, 
HemisFair, 1968, will carry out the 
theme: “The Confluence of Civilizations 
in the Americas“ -a unique and distinc- 
tive world's fair keyed to telling the hem- 
ispheric story of our heritage of freedom 
and dignity. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I had the honor of 
supporting the resolution authorizing 
HemisFair, 1968, both in committee and 
when it came before the House for con- 
sideration. 

Under the dynamic leadership provided 
by Congressman GonzaxEz, this proposal 
was endorsed by the Congress as a show- 
case of the diversified cultures of Pan 
America—history, art, industry, com- 
merce, and economic development of each 
of the nations of this hemisphere, and 
the significant contributions to its devel- 
opment from Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that President 
Johnson caught much of the meaning 
and spirit behind Henry GONZALEZ’ dream 
project when he stated: 


The New World nations are brothers in his- 
tory, friends in commerce, and partners in 
aspiration. San Antonio's “Fair of the Amer- 
ica's”, HemisFair 1968, will celebrate this 
partnership. Dedicated to the advancement 
of the social, economic, and cultural well- 
being of all peoples of the Americas, it will 
be a living example of our nation’s policy of 
Inter-American cooperation. 


Abuses in the Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
authorization legislation for the anti- 
poverty bill has passed the House, I 
would like to list some of the alleged 
abuses that haye appeared from time to 
time in the press in the hope that when 
the Appropriations Committee has hear- 
ings on the supplemental bill for HEW 
they will be able to look into the validity 
of these allegations. 

At Camp Breckinridge, Ky., the Fed- 
eral poverty hunters provided the Uni- 
versity of Southern Illinois with $9 mil- 
lion to set up and run a Job Corps camp 
for 2,000 men. The camp initially en- 
rolled only 756, of which 250 dropped out 
in the first 60 days, leaving two instruc- 
tors for every job corpsman. The press 
reported that that program has been 
troubled with violence and riots. Quotes 
appeared in the Courier-Journal of job 
corpsmen who were upset because they 
had been promised a good time and 
plenty of women and it had not exactly 
turned out that way. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., the $314,329 pro- 
gram of the community action training 
center has been described by Mayor 
William F. Walsh as intended mainly to 
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train agitators. He charged the center 
taught “Marxist doctrine of class con- 
flict.” Serving as a paid consultant and 
lecturer in the program was Saul D. 
Alinsky, a self-styled professional radi- 
eal 


In Jamestown, R.I., the Government 
hired three Youth Corps administrators 
to supervise 11 youngsters on a single 
project. One was paid $120 for a 20-hour 
week, another $61 for an 8-hour week, 
and the third $100 for a 20-hour week. 
After much dispute this program was 
canceled because so many wealthy 
youngsters had been employed giving 
sailing lessons to other youngsters 
equally as well off. 

In Kansas City, Kans., similar viola- 
tions turned up in the Youth Corps pro- 
gram. Among 75 or so “‘needy” given jobs 
were the youthful owner of a 1965 
Thunderbird, a girl whose father owns 
both a service station and a liquor store, 
and a stepson of the chairman of the 
Wyandotte County Democratic Party. 

In Colorado Springs, Colo., five mem- 
bers of the poverty program governing 
body there were found to have police rec- 
ords for such offenses as sodomy, bur- 
glary, escape from a mental institution, 
operation of a disorderly house, and sus- 
pected assault with intent to commit 
murder, 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., city officials 
banned Job Corps trainees from visiting 
the town after a riot there in November 
1965. An estimated 60 trainees damaged 
19 buildings and battled police in the 
melee. 

At Camp Atterbury, Ind., a $10 million 
project, seven youngsters were arrested 
for sexual assault on a 17-year-old 
trainee. Two of the seven were bailed out 
of jail with poverty funds, and in nearby 
Columbus, Ind., Atterbury trainees were 
caught trying to buy guns while on leave. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., a woman's Job 
Corps Center was located in a luxury 
hotel at a rental for 18 months of $225,- 
000—which is $20,000, more than the as- 
sessed value. After 1 year of operation, 
OEO graduated 42 enrollees at a cost of 
$1,646,601, or $39,205 per graduate. 

In the poverty corps at Washington 
headquarters as well as across the coun- 
try, officials draw fantastic salaries. 
Forty-four in Washington alone draw 
close to $1,000,000 annually in pay. 
Shriver’s deputy receives $28,500 and 
three other assistants get $27,000 each. 
Of 40 other aides, nine get $24,400. 
Eleven get $21,445 and 20 draw $18,935. 
In New Jersey, the State poverty director 
gets more than any member of the Gov- 
ernor’s cabinet. 

In Gum Springs, Va., the poverty pro- 
gram received $82,150 in Federal funds, 
of which 356723 went for officials’ sâl- 
aries and $25,427 for the poor. 

In Chicago, the Tribune disclosed how 
the poverty program enabled many Dem- 
ocratic politicians to move into better 
salary brackets. Deton J. Brooks, Jr., is 
paid $22,500. He formerly made $14,500 
with the Cook County Public Aid De- 
partment. A fellow named William Tod- 
hunter now making $15,156 earned $6,300 
with the Cook County Public Aid De- 
partment. They listed many others. 

In Boston, OEO cut off more than $5.5 
million in Federal funds only after a 
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local newspaper charged larceny of pov- 
erty funds and appointment of political 
hacks to well-paid jobs in the program. 
The executive director of the Boston 
poverty program resigned and his deputy 
was fired as a result of the scandal. 

In wealthy Newport, R. I., the Federal 
Government set up $182,000 for a Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps to aid impover- 
ished youngsters and high school drop- 
outs between the ages of 16 and 21. The 
Providence Journal-Bulletin did an ex- 
posé on this and listed many, many stu- 
dents from homes far above Federal 
poverty standards who were in on the 
program. There were some 64 in their 
list out of roughly 300, including 
children of a prominent surgeon, a 
restaurant owner, a liquor store owner, 
a lawyer, a heating and plumbing firm 
president, a school administrator, and a 
naval officer. Some of the youths were 
already in college. The real payoff: New- 
port’s Democratic mayor was the Corps 
director at an annual salary of $8,000. 

At Omaha, Nebr., 90 percent of the 
youths employed in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps were found to be from 
families with income above Federal 
standards set for eligibility for the pro- 
gram. Of 153 youths in the nearby Bell- 
vue, Nebr., project, only 10 were from 
families with less than $4,000 annual 
income. Poor youths were actually ex- 
cluded from the program. 

In swank Beverly Hills, Calif., Federal 
poverty fighters awarded the city $82,875 
because someone reported 435 poor fam- 
ilies lived there. Los Angeles Time col- 
umnist Paul Coats did a survey and re- 
ported one of the most hilarious stories 
of the year that gaunt men and women 
patiently queued up at food counters at 
Jurgensen’s Gourmet Shop, hoping that 
the escargots would not run out before 
they got their turn. In his hilarious 
stories he had young girls in mink stoles 
gazing pitifully at a full-length ermine 
coat in Sak’s window. Coats said he could 
only find one poor fellow in all swank 
Beverly Hills and this fellow was 2 
months behind in his Playboy Club dues. 
After that story the city turned down 
the OEO offer of funds, declaring it 
could find only six families and eight 
children who could possibly be classified 
as needy.” 

One poverty war employee in Wash- 
ington employed in January 1965 as a 
$6,000 per year community program 
worker in a youth employment counsel- 
ing center working with juveniles, was 
later promoted to a $8,000 a year job and 
had a criminal record dating back to 1952 
with 11 charges of larceny, false pre- 
tenses, and passing worthless checks. In 
October 1965, he was still on the poverty 
war payroll and was again charged with 
passing a worthless check. 

Another employee in Washington’s 
local program was employed January 
1965, as a $3,900 a year community pro- 
gram worker, later was promoted to 
$8,650 position, counseling juveniles. 
This same person deserted the Army in 
1944 and since then has acquired a police 
record which includes soliciting for 
prostitution, grand larceny, false pre- 
tenses, forgery, and being a fugitive 
from justice. 

Another in the same program employed 
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in July of 1965, at $4,140 as a neighbor- 
hood worker. His long criminal record be- 
gan with juvenile delinquency in 1949 
and progressed through a sex, crime 
through larceny, housebreaking, and bail 
violation. 

In Casper, Wyo., an ex-convict with a 
17-count arrest record was hired as a 
supervisor of the Job Corps center. Two 
months after his employment by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which runs the 
center, the man was arrested and 
charged with aggravated assault in the 
savage beating of a Casper businessman. 

In a Mississippi Headstart program it 
was revealed that the poor war people 
paid to the owner of a church $100 for 
use of a bathroom toilet, $10 in rent for 
use of a garbage can, $100 to use a sink, 
$120 to rent a refrigerator, $110 for use 
of a stove, and $92 to rent a carpet for an 
8-week period. In addition, one of the 
project’s officials rented a twin-engine 
plane for a 200-mile flight to address a 
graduating class of 5- and 6-year-old 
Headstart pupils. 


HemisFair, 1968 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pleasure in commending our colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ] for his outstanding vision and 
veo in bringing to reality HemisFair, 
1968. 

I know how hard HENRY GONZALEZ 
has worked for the legislation and all 
the other steps necessary to keep such a 
vast and complicated project moving 
forward. 

I know it has been a long and arduous 
road from his promotion of a dream 
during his first visit with then Secretary 
of Commerce Luther Hodges, 5 years ago, 
to the steel and concrete structures aris- 
ing today on the 93-acre fair site. 

But it was a road well worth traveling 
because we have a great deal to look for- 
ward to during the 184 days of Hemis- 
Fair, 1968. This exposition will, of course, 
be a great boon to San Antonio and a 
fitting commemoration of the city’s 
250th anniversary. And for all of us, 
HemisFair, 1968 promises to be one of 
the finest, most appealing expositions 
held in this country. 

The fair’s emphasis on the confluence 
of the civilizations in the Americas, the 
rich historical and cultural heritage of 
the city and its environs, San Antonio’s 
location at the gateway to Mexico, and 
the fine bicultural atmosphere make it 
clear that Henry GONZALEZ was right on 
target when he put his skill and zeal 
behind this event. 

A large number of private and gov- 
ernmental exhibitions at the fair will 
compete with the Alamo, the Paseo del 
Rio, La Villita, and other historic and 
scenic spots in the city for the interest 
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of visitors, With the extension of the 
San Antonio River into the fair complex, 
fair-goers will enjoy easy and pictur- 
esque travel between the fair site and 
downtown by gondola or boat. 

Many aspects of the cultures of Texas 
ere to be presented in the huge Texas 
Pavillon and in features of the fair. As 
a Milwaukean, I am happy to note that 
the beer gardens which were brought to 
San Antonio by the German settlers of 
the last century will be recalled in the 
nostalgic Pearl Palm Garden. 

I believe that San Antonio and the 
millions who will enjoy a visit to Hemis- 
Pair, 1968 can take their hats off to 
Henry GonzaLez for a job well done. 


The Bilingual Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 13123, the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act, which I have joined with a num- 
ber of Members in sponsoring. The need 
for intensive programs in bilingual ed- 
ucation was underscored recently by a 
report by the New York City Board of 
Education, which reveals the continued 
and increasing correlation between poor 
school performance and low income 
background. More than one in five of 
New York City’s schoolchildren are from 
Spanish-speaking homes. Nearly one in 
10 have substantial difficulty with the 
English language. 

If another generation of schoolchil- 
dren is not to be lost, we need positive 
action on bilingual education, and the 
full funding of programs authorized in 
my bill. 

I include a timely editorial from New 
York's Spanish-language newspaper, El 
Dlario-La Prensa, of November 5, 1967, 
entitled “Our Schools”: 

From EI Diarlo-La Prensa, Nov. 5, 1967] 
Our SCHOOLS 

The shocking revelation that pupils in 
the city's school system are continuing to 
lose ground in reading and arithmetic again 
tends to focus the attention on the needs 
of the Spanish-speaking students. 

The report issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation shows that one out of every three 
Pupils in the City schools, was a year or 
more behind in reading last spring. The 
Board made available the reading test re- 
sults for each elementary, intermediate, and 
Junior bigh school in the city. The data 
showed that pupils in higher income com- 
munities were frequently two or more years 
above the national standards, On the other 
hand pupils in predominantly Puerto Rican 


or Negro neighborhoods were generally one: 


Or two years behind the national standards. 

EI Diario-La Prensa has been waging a 
long and sustained campaign in favor of bi- 
lingual education. We do believe that it is 
necessary, especially in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, so as to permit our children 
to progress in their studies, while learning 
English at the same time. 

We feel very proud to have on our side 
the powerful voices of Senators Robert F. 
Kennedy and Jacob K. Jayits, who are spon- 
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soring national legislation in this connection. 

In the meantime, we are glad to see that 
New York City’s Board of Education has 
adopted a “comprehensive statement of pol- 
icy" to guide the public school system's pro- 
fessional staff in the quest for continued 
progress in building a program of quality 
education for pupils of Puerto Rican back- 
ground. 

The policy statement which, according to 
the Board's: President, Alfred A. Giardino, 
Was prepared after consultation and in co- 
operation with major Puerto Rican groups, 
calls upon the City school system’s 60,000 
teachers and supervisors to utilize the schools 
system's accumulated experience to help the 
pupils of Puerto Rican heritage, including 
the use of Spanish as much as possible in 
thelr school careers. 

This statement has been hailed “as an 
important step in the development of a 
comprehensive program for the improve- 
ment of the educational system as it af- 
fects the Puerto Rican child", by Mr. Louls 
Alvarez, Chairman of the Puerto Rican 
Committee on Educational Policies, 

Among the city's 1,110,000 public school 
pupils, more than 227,000 are of Puerto 
Rican background, including about 100,000 
who are non-English-speaking. We believe 
that for the Board of Education to fulfill its 
aims of improving the education of these 
children, further steps should be taken in 
the field of bilingual education, 

Senator Kennedy had a good idea in this 
connection, Before the opening of the cur- 
rent school term, he sent a telegram to 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Bernard E. 
Donovan, urging the Board of Education to 
include recruitment of Spanish-speaking 
teachers as part of its $70-million poverty 
program for underprivileged children, 

We do hope that the Board of Education 
will give full consideration to Mr, Ken- 
nedy's plan now that it has officially ex- 
pressed its “concern to utilize Puerto 
Ricans in the teaching, supervisory, admin- 
istrative and maintenance staff”, 

While efforts like those announced by the 
Board of Education are welcomed, they are 
not enough. What we need is an effective 
bilingual education with the use of Span- 
ish-speaking teachers. As a first step, we 
should follow Mr. Kennedy's suggestion. 
However, the basic solution to the problem 
depends on our Congress, which should 
pass the Bilingual Education Act. 


The Test Ban Treaty Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is good 
to have company and the numbers of 
thoughtful people who regard Dr. James 
H. McBride’s new book, The Test Ban 
Treaty.“ as an exceedingly valuable vol- 
ume grows constantly. This work’s 197 
readable pages packages together the 
essence as well as all of the important 
detail of the Limited Test Ban Treaty of 
1963, sometimes called the Treaty of 
Moscow. Highlights of the testimony of 
witnesses on the issue of its ratification 
by the Senate before both the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of that body and its 
Preparedness Subcommittee are pre- 
sented in accurate context. The summer, 
1967, issue of Orbis, contains an excellent 
review of this book written by Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller. The review follows: 
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TECHNOLOGY, SECURITY AND THE Test BAN 
TREATY * 


(By Edward Teller) 


if the United States had joined the League 
of Nations, World War II probably never 
would have occurred. If France and England 
had opposed with a show of strength Hitler’s 
military occupation of the Rhineland in 1935, 
twenty million lives would have been saved. 
These and numerous other shortsighted poli- 
cies and repeated failuros to take a stand 
against aggression, epitomized by the incred- 
ible performance at Munich in 1938, paved 
the road to the greatest catastrophe of our 
times. 

Are historians of the future likely to find 
& parallel to the 1930's in the acts of the 
United States during the 1960's? Will present 
U.S, policies lead to another general war? 
These are worrisome questions for American 
statesmen anxious to avold repeating mis- 
takes of the past, and they form the frame- 
work for the book, The Test Ban Treaty, by 
James H. McBride. 

“It is generally agroed that the Test Ban 
Treaty, signed in Moscow on August 5, 1963, 
is one of the most important treaties of the 
twentieth century.” The first sentence in 
McBride's book is not an exaggeration. 
President Kennedy, in arguing for the Test 
Ban Treaty, called it a “first step.” McBride 
asks: In what direction does this first step 
lead us? His answer is given in detail and is 
supported by thorough documentation. 

Enough time has passed to permit an ob- 
jective and thorough analysis of the discus- 
sions that led to the ratification of the treaty 
in 1963. That many of the relevant facts re- 
main classified impedes the review. The argu- 
ment is made only implicitly, but in my 
opinion with considerable force, that our 
Policy of secrecy has interfered in this in- 
stance with the proper and enlightened 
functioning of the democratic process. Yet 
even on the basis of what is actually avail- 
able, a great deal can be said. 

The first and perhaps most powerful point 
raised in the book is that the two committees 
of the United States Senate which under- 
took the investigation of the proposed Test 
Ban Treaty—the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the Armed Services Committce—ar- 
rived at opposite conclusions. This fact was 
expressed in the votes of committee members 
when the treaty came to the Senate floor for 
confirmation. 

The Foreign Relations Committee heard 
more witnesses, conducted all its hearings in 
open sessions, and gave considerable pub- 
licity to these hearings. It came to the con- 
clusion that the treaty must be ratified. On 
the floor of the Senate this conclusion pre- 
valled. 

The Armed Services Committee heard a 
small number of highly selected witnesses, 
questioned each witness in considerable de- 
tail, and conducted most of its hearings in 
executive session, In this way its members 
had ample opportunity to get a complete 
picture of the technical background and the 
likely consequences of the treaty for the 
defense of our country. The detailed argu- 
ments which led to its conclusion are even 
today available only in part. At the time of 
the vote in the Senate, these arguments had 
been given little circulation and had a strong 
influence only on the voting of the Armed 
Services Committee members, most of whom 
voted against ratification. Those Committee 
members who supported the treaty were re- 
sponsible for proposing and putting into ef- 
fect safeguards designed to minimize pos- 
sible harmful consequences of the partial 
test ban. 

The strength of McBride's book lies in the 
voluminous documentation taken from the 
testimony given both for and against the 


1The Test Ban Treaty. By James H. Mo- 
Bride. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1967. 197 pp. 
$5.75. 
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proposed treaty. The two oppositig positions 
are clearly described in full detall and with 
considerable and justified repetition so that 
the reader obtains a complete and reliable 
account of the discussion. 

The arguments opposing the Test Ban 
Treaty derlve from the fact that the ban 
is advantageous to the Soviet Union and cor- 
respondingly dangerous for the United 
States. In fact, this advantage may well be- 
come a decisive factor in Soviet-American 
relations, There are three reasons for the 
Soviet advantage. 

During the nuclear test moratorium (1957 
to 1961), the Soviets thoroughly and clan- 
destinely prepared for testing and then vio- 
lated the moratorium in a surprise move. 
In the following two years the Soviets con- 
ducted numerous tests of various kinds and 
sizes of nuclear weapons and gathered ex- 
tremely valuable data. Some time after the 
Soviet action, the United States resumed 
testing, but due to lack of preparation the 
US. series was carried out with considerably 
less effect, While the detailed results of these 
tests remain classified, the unclassified por- 
tions of the testimony before the Armed 
Services Committee reveals virtual unanimity 
on the part of the Informed witnesses re- 
garding the dangers posed by the Soviet 
tests in 1961—1962. This point was not refuted 
by Administration witnesses who, of course, 
supported the proposed treaty. They in turn 
maintained that in the natural course of de- 
velopments it is unavoidable that the two 
sides should approach parity, and the more 
rapid progress of the Soviets during their last 
atmospheric tests should give no cause for 
alarm. 

The second reason for a Soviet advantage 
is closely related to the first, but is more 
concrete and therefore more impressive, The 
opponents of the Test Ban Treaty main- 
tained that the USSR may well have ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge to develop a de- 
fense against incoming missiles, while the 
United States will be hampered in a similar 
effort by lack of information obtainable only 
through nuclear tests now forbidden by the 
treaty, This argument was strongly and 
clearly contradicted by Administration wit- 
nesses who asserted that the United States 
would retain ample superiority for the time 
being. The question of missile defense is 
particularly crucial because it bears on the 
question whether the development of nu- 
clear weapons has reached a saturation point 
at which no new developments are apt to be 
significant, or whether we are dealing with 
a continuously vigorous field of technology 
in which new points of view and sustained 
effort can lead to unexpected and fateful 
future breakthroughs. 

In the years that have passed since the 
partial test ban treaty was signed, missile de- 
fense has become a hotly contested issue. 
The Secretary of Defense, some civilians 
working under his immediate direction, and 
a considerable number of scientists who oc- 
cupy positions as consultants to the govern- 
ment continue to Insist that the creation of 
an effective missile defense ls virtually im- 
possible, They do not appear to be shaken 
in their opinion by evidence that the USSR 
has deployed a missile defense. On the other 
hand, responsible military authorities as well 
as the majority of scientists who work on the 
hardware of nuclear explosives argue that 
U.S. deployment of an ABM defense is over- 
due, even in face of the fact that such a 
defense will be handicapped in terms of 
reliability and effectiveness due to existing 
restrictions on atmospheric testing. 

The third reason for a Soviet advantage 
is the demonstrated willingness of the USSR 
to change the rules of the game at a mo- 
ment's notice. This happened during the test 
moratorium and may happen again when- 
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ever secret Soviet developments pessa a 
number of important military devices whoss 
functioning they will want to check and 
whose consequences they will desire to ex- 
ploit. While Administration witnesses claimed 
that test restrictions will affect the USSR 
and the United States equally, the fact re- 
mains that the Soviet closed society and tight 
security system permits a high degree of 
secrecy which an open society cannot dupli- 
cate, In relation to this point, some of the 
Senators, together with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, made a positive contribution to the 
debate by proposing a number of “safe- 
guards.” These safeguards are designed to 
keep the United States in a state of readiness 
so that, in case of Sovlet violation or abro- 
gation of the treaty, the United States will 
be in a good position to resume its own test- 
ing program within three to six months. This 
program has been put into effect and one 
can claim for it a measure of success. 

McBride examines many other Issues of 
somewhat less importance. One of these con- 
cerns the fact that the Test Ban Treaty 
rules out many potential benefits of the 
Plowshare Project, the peaceful application 
of nuclear explosives, Administration circles 
expressed the hope in the summer of 1963 
that restrictions on earth-moving projects, 
e.g., building harbors and canals, could and 
would be removed at a later time. Obviously, 
this has not been done, and, as a conse- 
quence, the much needed sea-level canal 
across the American isthmus has been de- 
layed. 

McBride also probes the one issue charged 
with the greatest emotional content, namely, 
radioactive fallout. As far as the public was 
concerned, this danger was the most im- 
portant argument for a nuclear test ban 
treaty. On this point the author quotes Dr. 
Norris E. Bradbury, Director of the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, who supported 
the treaty in many respects and who Is al- 
ways restrained in his public pronounce- 
ments: "I regret that fallout from atmos- 
pheric testing has been so played up rather 
recently in public statements. I think this 
is an exaggerated situation far beyond the 
needs of the actual situation.. . I infer that 
some of the words which the President has 
used may arise to haunt us if we return 
to atmospheric testings, not because they 
are true, but because they have been sald.” 
(p. 131.) 

On issues like disarmament or the ban- 
ning of nuclear tests, most people have made 
up their minds; reading a book such as 
McBride's is not likely to change fixed posi- 
tions that have been maintained through the 
years. Nevertheless, the book can be read 
with profit by both proponents and oppo- 
nents of the Test Ban Treaty. The pro- 
ponents of the treaty will be reminded of 
the arguments they must be prepared to 
answer to uphold their position. It would be 
especially instructive today, at a time when 
many of these proponents are trying to take 
a second step in the same direction by ad- 
vocating a comprehensive test ban treaty. 


Those of us who have opposed the partial 
test ban treaty will be keenly reminded of 
the difficulties that arise when one tries to 
defend an unpopular position, Repetition of 
unpleasant facts does not suffice. To state 
the obvious is not enough when one is faced 
by massive popular opinion rooted in the 
wish for peace and fixed in the public mind 
by the enormous weight of the mass media. 
I cannot say that McBride or those who agree 
with him have yet found an effective way to 
set forth the case for strength in the cause 
of peace. But his book provides à wealth of 
material and an additional stimulus to those 
who feel that with each passing year it be- 
comes more urgent to explain the unpleas- 
ant truths of our uneasy “cold armistice.” 
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Appreciation of Youth Should Be Shown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the juvenile delinquents, the hippies, the 
high school dropouts, and the anti-Viet- 
nam war demonstrators, receive vast 
amounts of publicity which is way out of 
proportion to their actual numbers. Un- 
fortunately, because of this, most of us 
have a tendency to overlook and forget 
about the large majorities of our youth 
who are becoming productive members 
of our society. Rather, we spend our time 
and energies concerned with those of our 
youth who are a “drain” on our society. 
We must recognize the accomplishments 
of our youth and give them the necessary 
support to make them aware of our 
appreciation. 

I am pleased to note an editorial en- 
titled, ‘Appreciation of Youth Should Be 
Shown,” which addresses itself to this 
point. I insert in the Recorp a copy of 
this editorial which appeared in the Can- 
1305 III., Daily Ledger, on November 14, 


APPRECIATION OF YOUTH SHOULD BE SHOWED 


All of us are too often guilty of over gen- 
eralizing and oversimplifying and this is par- 
ticularly true when it comes to our nation's 
young people. They aren't all good and they 
aren't all bad. 

When you come right down to it, their 
basic human traits probably aren’t much 
different from those of any other generation. 
Although their basic intelligence should be 
about the same, they may be a little smarter 
because the educational level in the country 
has been rising. 

In the home, they've been trained by 
parents who are better educated; the schools 
of today are better and, regardless of what 
you hear about dropouts, more people are 
graduating from high school and college. 

Better trained minds are inquisitive and 
tend to challenge traditional ideas and 
methods and this is why adults find some 
of the behavior of young people difficult to 
understand. 

Although they get the publicity, the 
hippies, draft card burners, Vietnam demon- 
strators and civil rights protestors are still in 
the minority. Surveys on college campuses, 
for example, usually show a large majority of 
the students supporting the nation's presence 
in Vietnam. 

Because the dissenters and the oddballs 
make news, we tend to overlook conventional 
behavior and sometimes need to be reminded 
that we can be proud of most of our young 
people. There are a great many in service now 
and many in Vietnam who have answered 
their country’s call without protest. 

For these reasons and many others, the 
Optimists Clubs of the nation and the club 
here in Canton deserve congratulations for 
their emphasis on Youth Appreciation Week, 
now being observed. 

I is important for young people to know 
that their achievements are being recognized 
and that not all of them are being con- 
demned because of the actions of a few. 

Few people will argue with these points 
but many of them do not realize they are 
contributing to misunderstanding by show- 
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ing too much fascination with the strange or 
even illegal activities of young people. 

The same person who criticizes the press 
for overplaying the misadventures of the 
young Js not interested in and will not take 
the time to read stories. about honor rolls, 
Scholarships, schoo! plays, activities of school 
social, recreational and welfare organizations. 

To show more appreciation of youth, we 
could start attending the plays and concerts, 
athletic events and supporting the various 
organizations and encouraging academic 
achievement through scholarships. 

Things like this would be showing ap- 
preciation instead of just talking about it. 


Poyerty Persists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, last night 
an editorial concerning the war on pov- 
erty appeared in the Escanaba Daily 
News, of Escanaba, Mich. This editorial, 
written by the paper's outstanding editor, 
Mr, Jean Worth, is hard hitting and to 
the point. I commend it to the attention 
of all Members of Congress: 

[From the Escanaba Daily News, Nov. 20, 
1967] 
Poverty PERSISTS 

When Con Phil Ruppe said last 
week that the 10% cash contribution pro- 
posed in the House version of the Economic 
Opportunity Act was the kiss of death for the 
War on poverty in the rural areas, there must 
have been a rural chorus of amen“ wherever 
people understood the importance of the 
Act. 

UPCAP spokesmen said that it would re- 
quire an Upper Peninsula contribution of 
cash at the local level—in addition to the 
present in-kind contribution of office space, 
ete.—that would total about $100,000 and 
that was unavailable and impossible to raise. 

A 10% cash contribution was one of the 
two proposals aimed at ham-stringing the 
war on poverty legislation, The other, the 
Green Amendment, would take the Commun- 
ity Action Programs away from the local 
board set-up to administer it and turn it 
Over to local political jurisdictions. Both 
amendments are aimed to turn over the war 
on poverty to big city political machines. 

but for all its shortcomings and fail- 
ures, the war on poverty is a need of our 
society and even of our economy and it 
should not be swept under the rug in Wash- 
ington, even with a war in Vietnam to be 
fought. 

Dean William Haber of the University of 
Michigan College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Teminds us of the need for a massive na- 
tional effort to reduce poverty in America. 

“Arson, looting, and murder have no rela- 
tien to civil rights,“ said Dr. Haber, “but 
neither do the riots offer the slightest justi- 
fication to call a halt to the evils that breed 
riots. In terms of our wealth, there is no 
excuse for slums, poor schools, unemploy- 
Ment, lack of human dignity and prejudice”. 

Economist Haber said that the trillion dol- 
lar economy in America is less than ten years 
away and that Michigan is virtually sure of 
an even share in it. While he is speaking of 
lower Michigan, such affluence could not fail 
to influence the Upper Peninsula. 

+. + Unemployment is higher among Negro 
high school graduates than among white 
dropouts, As Negroes have moved into north- 
ern cities, whites have moved out—and so 
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has much industrial activity. Such problems 
leave cities like Detroit in near desperation, 
but all the dropouts from affluence should be 
our concern and we have many of them in 
the Upper Peninsula. 


Support for Army’s Appearance in a 
Bowl Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr, HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived many letters, telegrams, and 
phone calls from throughout the coun- 
try supporting me in my stand favoring 
a bowl appearance for the U.S. Military 
Academy. 

I am presenting a sampling of the let- 
ters here so that you may see what the 
public things about the Secretary of 
the Army’s decision: 

Dear Sm: As & long time Army football 
fan I wish you all the best in your effort to 
obtain a reversal of that ridiculous decision 
of the Secretary of the Army. 

History has proven that some of the our 
greatest field officers were once players for 
West Point. 

Keep up the effort and good luck. 

CALVIN L. CLEMMER. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


P. S. Those boys deserve a chance at a bowl. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HÉBERT: I have never 
written a letter to a Congressman before but 
I was so totally dismayed at the idiotic de- 
cision to keep Army from accepting a Sugar 
Bowl invitation that I had to write. These 
are the same men who 1 or 2 years from 
now will be dying in Vietnam and yet they 
can't have the small pleasure of a Bowl 
Game. I hope you can exert sufficient pres- 
sure through the President possibly to re- 
verse the decision. 

In addition, individual Army players are 
permitted Post Season appearances in the 
North-South, East-West, etc. games, so what 
is the difference. 

I think a bowl game appearance would 
give a tremendous unifying and morale boost 
to the entire country. 

Sincerely, 
R JOHN GAFFNEY, 
BURBANK, CALIF, 


Mr. Hisert: Though not a constituent of 


yours I wish to state that I support your 
attempt to get Army to the Sugar Bowl. 

I have written the Secretary of the Army 
Stanley Resor, also. 

I hope you will do your utmost to get the 
ban lifted. I can tell you also that I am not 
alone in hoping for your success, 

Sincerely, 
; STEPHEN SMITH. 
LANCASTER, CALIF. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HÉBERT: As a loyal sup- 
porter of the Army football team, needless 
to say, I was shocked when I heard they 
were denied a Bowl bid by the powers to be. 

Navy, for instance, has been to the Cotton 
Bowl in 1958 and 1964, the Sugar Bowl in 
1955 and the Orange Bowl in 1961. 

Air Force, too, has been to Bowl games. 
They were to the Cotton Bowl in 1959 and 
the Gator Bowl in 1964. 

Surely, using the Viet Nam war as its ex- 
planation for not allowing Army to go toa 
Bowl game, is a weak one to say the least, 
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Certainly, the Viet Nam war was going on 
when these Bowl games were played, al- 
though probably not with the intensity as it 
is now. 


Thanks so much for backing the Army 


team. I'm sure they appreciate it as much as 


I do. 
Yours truly, 
Tom STEVENSON. 
BIRDSBORO, Pa. 


Deak Mr. Hésert: This letter is in regards 
to your protest concerning the West Point's 
invitation to play in the Sugar Bowl. 

I wholeheartedly agree with you in this 
protest that “this modus operandi ts typical 
of the Pentagon.” 

Being a former Marine (1958-62) I have 
neyer heard of such a ridiculous thing in my 
life. I am acquainted with incidences which 
took men from our company for activities 
and we had to accept their responsibilities, 
but we did it without gripe because the men 
were representing, first of all, themselves as 
athletes, and as Marines ready and willing to 
defend their country, which made us very 
proud of them. 

I singerely hope that you will be able to do 
a good deed for the men of West Point who 
are ready and willing to defend our United 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donaup W. Neconte, 

ARLINGTON, VA. 

Dear MR. Hésert: As an ardent Army fan 
for twenty-five years, I strongly support your 
position on the Bowl issue. 

I have been disappointed in the past on at 
least two other occasions of excellent Army 
clubs not being allowed to participate. Were 
not the other two service clubs allowed, it 
could be understood to some extent. It seems 
that far more good than bad could be 
achieved by Army’s presence in a bowl. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE R. SEBAVIC, 

Hunt STATION, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. HéssrT: I am indeed in sympa- 
thy with your thoughts about the Army 
football team not being authorized to partic- 
ipate in the Sugar Bowl. 

The boys and the Point have been denied 
this privilege year after year and it is a cry- 
ing shame. It seems the least that can be 
done for a fine body of men who may them- 
selves be dead for the courage to fight for 
what seems to be an inappreciative country 
loaded with a lot of hippy students in other 
so-called colleges, 

What the hell has a football game, got to 
do with the war except that a good team can 
serve to bolster the morale of the men fight- 
ing there now, contrary to what the Penta- 
gon may think? Being a former Army man, I 
know. 

It seems to me the boys deserve this right 
to play and rather than icing on a cake it 
looks more like a last meal before the seri- 
ous business of four years in the Army, Let 
the boys enjoy the game or would the Penta- 
gon prefer they pass around a few needles 
and rotten cigarettes and fall in line with 
the worse element. 

I am writing to the Honorable Peter Ro- 
dino and perhaps the two of you can change 
the minds of whoever is responsible for this 
unjust decision. Good luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH T. D'Amico, 

Nurtxr, N. J. 

Dran Sm: The recent decision forbidding 
the United States Military Academy foot- 
ball team from participation in a post-sea- 
son bowl game seems highly inconsistent 
with the practices of the other two service 
academies. The main objective given by the 
office of the Secretary of the Army was that, 
“ovyer-emphasis of football is not conducive 
to producing good career officers”. Is this an 
admission by the Defense Dept. that our 
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Navy and Air Force have suffered because of 
a post-season bowl engagement? This seems 
ridiculous. 

The only positive argument that I can see 
in the Secretary of the Army's decision is 
that it could be a good lesson in frustra- 
tion for our future fleld commanders. This 
is, without a doubt, an asset to any American 
military commander, considering the man- 
ner in which the United States has con- 
ducted the cold war. The two more notabie 
examples are the Korean War and the present 
Viet Nam conflict. 

Very truly yours, y 
Don W. Harp. 

Lrrtte Ferry, NJ. 

Honorable HÉBERT: As ranking member of 
the Armed Services Committee I implore you 
to act in behalf of the Army, the nation and 
the Cadet Corps of the United States Military 
academy for the Army football team to be 
permitted to accept the bid to the Sugar 
Bowl of 1968 that is inevitably forthcoming. 
I state the following reasons in support of 
my plea. 

1. Urge the powers that be to send the 1967 
Army football team to New Orleans to the 
Sugar Bow! and have it broadcast live to the 
troops in Vietnam and you will indeed boost 
the morale of every member of the United 
States Army, not only in Vietnam but in 
every corner of the world where Americans 
are serving. 

2. It just isn't fair to penalize the Cadet 
Corps for a war they didn’t cause, didn't 
start but volunteer by the hundreds every 
year to go and fight for this democracy, this 
free nation. Should they be denied the pleas- 
ure of one day for the extreme joy of seeing 
their team that has reached the ranks of 
one of the mightiest in the nation participate 
in this post season bowl game. 

3. Dedicate the Sugar Bowl of 1968 to the 
troops in Vietnam, spectators some 80,000 to 
100,000 strong at the game standing in mem- 
ory to those who have died and in support 
of those who are fighting there now. 

4. Were a poll taken of troops in Vietnam 
I daresay it would be 100% in favor of the 
Army team being permitted to receive the 
honor of playing in the Sugar Bowl, 

5. Thousands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars as well as United States 
troops were very recently used to control 
unruly mobs of beatniks, rabble rousers and 
protesters of the Vietnam war in a demon- 
stration on federal property. Why should the 
expense of the Cadet Corps participating in 
a post season game be denied, if this then 
be the reason, Is it more patriotic to permit 
protesting mobs to gather on federal prop- 
erty or for a football team from one of the 
military academies to participate in a bowl 


game. 

6. Social life continues in all Its glitter and 
glory in the White House, the Embassies and 
elsewhere across the nation, 

7. The United States is not involved in all 
out war or even a declared war. 

8, Since other Academy teams have played 
in bowl games why should this privilege be 
denied the United States Military Academy, 
West Point. 

Sincerely, 
EvELYN H. Brown. 

Oxon HILL, Mo. 


Mr. Speaker, the following letter is a 
sample of letters I have received from 
West Point graduates and Army officers. 
For obvious reasons, I have omitted his 
name; 

Dran Sm: I have learned through various 
sources that the “official” decision on Army's 
post season bowl bid has been to decline all 
Offers. I am also under the impression that 
the decision is a result of the mounting dis- 
sention in the U.S, over the war in Vietnam, 
If all of this information is correct, I feel 
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that those who have made this decision have 
done the team, as well as the Armed Forces 
a grave injustice. 

I... played on the varsity basketball 
team that traveled all over the nation, We 
played in Christmas Tournaments from 
Portland, Oregon to Miami, Florida to New 
York City, and were fortunate enough to 
play in the National Invitational Tourna- 
ment (NI. T.) three years in a row in Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York City. Every 
town or city that we visited turned out to 
give us a warm welcome and to see if the 
men who attended West Point were toy 
soldiers or really human beings. Through 
various personal contacts and through the 
actual game itself we proved to the audience 
that we were in fact human beings and that 
we had the same emotions and feelings as 
the hometown team. Also, in overy audience, 
there was always a percentage of people who 
could in one way or other attach themselves 
to our team. These people were men with 
prior service, mothers of sons in the service, 
girls who loved uniforms, and boys who 
wanted to be soldiers, All of these people 
felt that we were “their” team because we 
represented every state In the union and 
we were being trained to protect their way 
of life. 

There were a few incidents where some 
members of a crowd would holler some anti- 
Vietnam slogan or attempt to degrade us 
for being soldiers but they were quickly 
silenced by those around them who were 
more interested In seeing the game than lis- 
tening to a fanatic, anti-American protestor. 
The crowds watching our basketball game, 
as well as the crowds at nearly all U.S. 
sporting events, are truly Americans en- 
joying a sporting event because it encom- 
passes the ideals of our system; falr play and 
clean competition. 

The Army Football Team is faced with 
the chance of a lifetime, and the Armed 
Forces have been given an equal opportunity 
to display on a friendly field of battle the 
ideals that have gained us respect and ad- 
miration throughout the nation. To deprive 
the team and the services of this chance, 
by making it known that the team cannot 
accept a post season bowl bid, is to accept 
some of the guilt and responsibility for a 
political situation. It is my opinion that the 
team, if asked to appear in a post season 
bowl, should accept and play. The team, 
the Armed Forces, and the United States 
would benefit, even if we lose the game. If 
the Army Team cannot appear in a bowl 
game because of some public dissention, are 
we also going to cancel the Army Navy spec- 
tacle on national television, or are we merely 
going to hide it from the public? I can find 
no justification for the Army not appearing 
in a major post season bowl game. 

(Name withheld.) 

Dran Sm: As a long-time fan of Army 
Football, was elated to hear that at long last, 
Army might have a chance to play in a post- 
season bowl. I am now greatly disturbed by 
the rumors that the Pentagon would not al- 
low Army to accept any bid that might be 
extended. 

The philosophy behind the Academy's 
athletic program is summed up in the 
words of General Douglas MacArthur: “Upon 
the fields of friendly strife are sown the 
seeds that upon other fields, on other days, 
will bear the fruits of victory.” 

These prophetic words have proven true 
in the combat performances of former acad- 
emy athletes like Bradley, Dawkins, Eisen- 
hower and Carpenter. 

This year’s football team does not possess 
a super-star of the caliber of Davis, Blanch- 
ard, or Dawkins, but it does possess a strong 
team spirit and an aggressive will to win. In 
fact, the attitude and teamwork of the squad 
epitomize the characteristics essential to a 
combat unit. 
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It seems a pity that this fine team may 
not be allowed the honor it so richly de- 
serves. 

ANONYMOUS. 

West POINT. 


Greece: Two Back, One Forward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
continually reminded, by news emanating 
from Greece, that that unhappy country 
still is in the firm grip of a military 
junta. 

A New York Times editorial on Novem- 
ber 14 recited a series of events which 
make altogether too clear the failure of 
this regime to recognize elementary prin- 
ciples of democratic government. 

Even as we réview these developments, 
we learn that the United Nations, with 
the approval of the U.S. Government, 
plans to hold the UNIDO Symposium on 
Industrial Development in Athens, 

Mr. Speaker, does this not give the 
tacit approval of our Government and 
of the United Nations to the present 
Greek regime which is denying the most 
essential freedoms and rights to its 
people? 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that Mem- 
bers of this House have entered protests 
to United Nations Ambassador Goldberg 
to our Government's position on the 
UNIDO meeting. I wish to join in this 
protest. I insert in the Recorp the full 
text of the editorial cited above: 

GREECE: Two Back. OnE Forwarp 

Greece's army-dominated regime has been 
taking two steps backward for every step 
forward, while insisting that it is p 
the country for a return to constitutional 
government and democratic practice. 

Item: When five ministers resigned or were 
fired recently, civilian replacements were 
named to four of the posts and Premier 
Kollias simply added the Foreign Ministry to 
his other responsibilities. At the same time, 
however, a royal decree greatly expanded 
partly at the Premier's expense—the powers 
of Colonel Papadopoulos, strong man of the 
junta. 

Item: In an unusual move reflecting the 
regime's concern for American opinion, the 
Greek Ambassador to Washington last month 
issued a “timetable” for return to paria- 
mentary government. Then the voluble 
Brigadier Patakos, Interior Minister, threw 
the timetable in doubt, reminding a news 
conference that the regime had not com- 
mitted itself to a date for elections and 
saying that they would be held “only when 
the appropriate conditions exist.” 

Item: The regime has curtailed jurisdiction 
of military courts set up after the coup last 
April. In the same move, however, it abol- 
ished trial by jury in Greece, citing ex- 
perts” as holding this practice “unsuitable 
and unfair.” It has also arrested for alleged 
political activities against the regime one of 
the defense lawyers for Andreas Papandreou, 
former American economics professor and 
son of the former Premier, who is still await- 
ing trial for conspiracy to commit treason 
after more than six months in prison. And 
by way of providing not-so-comic relief, a 
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Military tribunal has sentenced a Salonika 
shopkeeper to four years in jail for selling 
& record of the music of Mikis Theodorakis, 
the composer who is now also under arrest 
on a charge of subversive activities. 

Item: The regime periodically promises 
early restoration of press freedom, but in- 
stead recently imposed three new bans, one 
of which prohibits any article on Greek 
Politics and polticians. Meanwhile, two 
prominent newspaper publishers, Mrs. Helen 
Viachos and Christos. Lambrakis, remain 
under arrest, the latter still without charge. 

Undoubtedly there are men in the regime 
who hope sincerely to return Greece to the 
democratic path, but the heavy hand of the 
military is dismayingly evident and the over- 
all record to date cannot inspire confidence, 


Dissent: A Destructive Spirit Stalking 
the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
On Sunday, November 12, 1967, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times printed an article 
adapted from a speech to the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association con- 
vention in Chicago. The author, Daniel 
J. Boorstin, is a professor of American 
history at the University of Chicago. 
The article is an analogy of dissent and 
disagreement as we, in America, are 
experiencing. 

His views are most interesting and 
very timely and I include the text of the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 


Dissent: A DESTRUCTIVE SPIRIT STALKING 
THE NATION 
(By Daniel J. Boorstin) 

(Nor — This article is adapted from a 
Speech to the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Assn. convention in Chicago last 
month. The author is a professor of Ameri- 
can history at the University of Chicago.) 

It seems to me that dissent is the great 
Problem of America today. It overshadows 
all others. It’s a symptom, an expression, a 
consequence and a cause of all others. 

I say dissent and not disagreement. And 
it is the distinction between dissent and dis- 
agreement which I really want to make. 

ment produces debate but dissent 
Produces dissension. Dissent, which comes 
from the Latin, means originally to feel 
apart from others. 

People who disagree have an argument, 
but people who dissent have a quarrel. Peo- 
ple may disagree but may both count them- 
Selves in the majority, but a person who 
Gissents is by definition in a minority. A 
Uberal society thrives on disagreement but 
is killed by dissension, Disagreement is the 
life blood of democracy, dissension is its 
cancer, 

A debate is an orderly exploration of a 
common problem that presupposes that the 
debaters are worried by the same question. 
It brings to life new facts and new argu- 
ments which make possible a better solu- 
tion. But dissension means discord. As the 
dictionary tells us, dissension Is marked by 
a break in friendly relations. It is an ex- 
Pression not of a common concern but of 
apatite feelings. And this distinction is cru- 


Disagreement ls specific and programatic, 
dissent is formless and unfocused, Disagree- 
Ment is concerned with policy, dissenters 
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are concerned with identity, which 

means themselves. Disagreers ask what about 
the war in Vietnam? Dissenters ask what 
about me? Disagreers seek solutions to com- 
mon problems, dissenters seek power for 
themselves. 

The spirit of dissent stalks our land. It 
seeks the dignity and privilege of disagree- 
ment but it is entitled to neither. All over 
the country on more and more subjects we 
hear more and more people quarreling and 
fewer and fewer people debating. 

One feature of the situation. suggests it 
may not be as desperate as it seems. This 
is what I would call the law of the con- 
spicuousness of dissent which is another way 
of saying there never is quite as much dissent 
as there seems. 

It is obvious a sermon is less newsworthy 
than a debate and a debate still less news- 
worthy than a riot. The natural bias of the 
record tends to lead us to emphasize and 
inevitably overemphasize the extent of dis- 
sent, 

The very character of American history 
has accentuated our tendency to dissent. 
We are an immigrant society. We are made 
up of many different groups who came here 
and who felt separate from one another, 
who were separated not so much by doctrine 
or belief as by the minutiae of dally life. By 
language, religious. practices, cuisine and 
even manners, Until the 1930s and '40s, the 
predominant aim of those who were most 
concerned in this country with the problem 
of immigration was to restrict immigration 
or to assimilate those immigrants who were 
admitted. To Americanize the immigrant— 
this was the motto of those who were most 
concerned with this question, 

But in the last few decades we have had 
a movement from assimilation to Integration. 
And this is an important distinction. In 
about the 1930s Louis Adamic began writing, 
and in his book, “A Nation of Nations,” in 
1945 he began an emphasis which has been 
often repeated. It was no longer the right of 
the immigrant to be Americanized, to be as- 
simlilated, it was now the right of the immi- 
grant to remain different. 

The ideal ceased to be that of fitting into 
the total society and instead became the 
right to retain your differences. Symptoms 
of this were such phenomenal politics as the 
rise of the balanced ticket, a ticket which 
consists of outspoken and obvious repre- 
sentatives of different minorities. It brought 
with it the assumption that the only 100 
per cent American is the person who is only 
partly American, 

It led Gen. Eisenhower to make something 
of his German name and his German back- 
ground which had not occurred to very many 
of us before. It encouraged John F. Kennedy 
to exploit his Irish background, the notion 
being that one was more fully American by 
being partly something else, 

This sense Of separateness and the power 
of minorities developed alongside two great 
movements. One, in the social sciences, the 
growth of literature, much of which stems 
from universities in this area, the University 
of Chicago, the literature of the social sci- 
ences which came to show minorities who 
they were, where they were, and what their 
power might be. 

Gunnar Myrdal's book, “American Di- 
lemma,” which was quoted by the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision of 1954, was a 
very good illustration of this. The rise of 
opinion polling also led into this. People in 
small groups were reminded that they had a 
power and a locale which they had not 
known before, 

Stokely Carmichael himself has referred to 
this on several occasions—that he may rep- 
resent a group which is not very numerous 
but he knows where they are. They are in 
crucial places where they can exercise power. 

Alongside this change in our thinking and 
extension of our knowledge came a change 
in technology which I would call the rise of 


This has the effect of developing what I 
would call a minority-veto psychology. 
Small groups have more power than ever 
before. In small numbers there is strength. 
This results in the quest for minority iden- 
tity. Whereas formerly people used to change 
their names to sound more American, to try 
to fit into the background, now the contrary 
seems to be occurring. 

And we find symptoms of this in the intel- 
lectual world, or I should say rather, in a 
world of those who consider themselves, or 
call themselves intellectuals, I find in this 
world today, in this country, a growing be- 
lief in the intrinsic virtue of dissent. 

It’s worth noting that some of the greatest 
American champions of the right to disagree 
and to express disagreement—Jefferson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., William James, 
John Dewey and others—were men who were 
also men who were the great believers in the 
duty of the community to be peacefully gov- 
erned by the will of the majority. 

But more recently dissent itself has been 
made into a virtue. Dissent for dissent's sake. 

Professional dissenters do not and cannot 
seek to assimilate their program or ideals 
into American culture. Their main object is 
to preserve and conceal their separate iden- 
tity as a dissenting minority: They’re not in- 
terested in the freedom of anybody else. The 
motto of this group might be an emanation 
of the old maxim of Voltaire which I'm sure 
you've all heard. But nowadays people would 
say, “I do not agree with a word you say. 
And I will defend to the death MY right to 
say so." 

Once upon a time our intellectuals com- 
peted for their claim to be spokesmen of the 
community. Now the time has almost ar- 
rived when the easiest way to insult the in- 
tellectual is to tell him that you or most 
other people agree with him. The way to 
menace him is to put him in the majority, 
for the majority must run things and must 
have a program, and dissent needs no 
Program. 

Dissent, then, has tended to become the 
conformity of our most educated classes. In 
many circles, to be an outspoken conformist, 
that is to say the prevailing ways of the 
community are not “evil,” requires more 
courage than to run with the dissenting 
pack. 

There is an increasing tendency also to 
confuse disagreement with dissent, For ex- 
ample, the homosexuals in our society are a 
group who feel separate—and are in one 
point of view a classic example of what we 
meant by the dissenter—articulate their 
views in declarations and statements. Now- 
adays, they become disagreers, they have 
formed a society, they issue declarations. 
This, I would say, is good. 

But on the other hand we find disagreers 
who are increasingly tempted to use the 
techniques of dissent. Students who disagree 
about the war in Vietnam use the tech- 
niques of dissent, of affirming their secession - 
from society, and this is bad. 

The expressions of disagreement may lead 
to better policy, but dissent cannot. 
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The affirmation of differentness and feel- 
ing apart cannot hold a soctety together and 
in fact these tend to destroy the institutions 
which make disagreement possible. A 
sniper’s bullet is an eloquent expression of 
dissent, of feeling apart. It doesn’t express 
disagreement. It is formless, inarticulate, 
unproductive: A society of disagreers is a 
free and fertile and productive society. A so- 
clety of dissenters is a chaos leading only to 
dissension. 


Two Successful Methods for Meeting the 
Problems of the Inner City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ONEIIL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all become aware in the 
past years, that a great deal of the solu- 
tion of the problem of poverty in the 
United States, lies in the urban centers of 
our country. That is where a great deal 
of the poverty is, and the problems that 
are concomitant to poverty. If we can 
solve the problems of our cities, and help 
them help themselves, we will be well on 
the way to ending many of our Nation's 
problems. 

I would like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to two statements. The 
first is a report of the John F. Kennedy 
Family Service Center, Inc., of Charles- 
town, Mass, The Kennedy Center, in co- 
operation with Boston College, the Bos- 
ton School Department, the Archdiocese 
of Boston, Boston Catholic Television 
Center, Inc., Massachusetts Genera] Hos- 
pital, Boston Department of Health and 
Hospitals, and Boston Hospital for Wom- 
en, has developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram to help families with all those serv- 
ices of health, education, and welfare. 

This is a multiservice center that illus- 
trates how much can be done when dedi- 
cated individuals work in cooperation 
with diverse institutions. 

The second statement I would like to 
insert in the Recor is that of Gerald L. 
Phillippe, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Electric, This is an example of the 
awareness and responsibility demon- 
strated by a number of leaders of busi- 
ness. These men realize that individuals, 
families, business, and the entire Nation 
benefit when we help our disadvantaged 
citizens take part in those benefits which 
the majority of us enjoy. 

Many programs of the antipoverty pro- 
gram have been praised by leaders in 
business, for they have found that they 
benefit by having an increased work force 
that is trained and educated. I think Mr. 
Phillippe is an example of many forward- 
looking businessmen today—aware of the 
country’s problems and willing to spend 
time and money to end them. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert this 
report and this statement in the RECORD 
at this time: 

STATEMENT OF THE JOHN F. KENNEDY FAMILY 
SERVICE CENTER, INC., CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 
The Kennedy Center is a private, non- 

profit, nonsectarian, charitable corporation 

established in 1965 as Boston's first multi- 

service center. It is designed to provide a 
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unique organizational and programmatic 
framework for delivering coordinated health, 
education, and welfare services that demon- 
strate effective ways of reducing and pre- 
venting health and social predicaments. The 
major goals of the Center include: 

(1) providing comprehensive seryices that 
are available, accessible, and acceptable on a 
neighborhood level; 

(2) reaching out to serve individuals and 
families who are least able or willing to seek 
out and use the help of existing resources; 
and, 

(3) making available a battery of services 
coordinated around the family as a unit. 

To help achieve these goals, Boston Col- 
lege and the Kennedy Center originally be- 
gan collaborating in the development, plan- 
ning, implementation and analysis of new 
programs in community, health, education, 
employment and welfare. 

The partnership for service now includes 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the Boston 
Department of Health and Hospitals, the 
Boston School Department, the Archdio- 
cesean School Department and Boston Cath- 
olle Television Center, Inc. 

The Center is now selected as a training 
facility for advanced students in psychology, 
nursing, education and employment by local 
colleges and universities. 

The Center has already established co- 
ordinated relationships with over 160 pub- 
lic and private social agencies in evolving 
the patterns of institutional relationships 
necessary in accomplishment of the multi- 
service objectives. This growing partner- 
ship of service” to the individual, the family 
and the community is the hallmark of the 
Kennedy Center’s operation. 

Five thousand, three hundred and ninety 
(5,390) individuals have been registered and 
served by the Center during two years and 
seven months of operation (March 16, 1965, 
through October 31, 1967). The kinds of 
Services utilized by these individuals during 
this period of operation are as follows: 


Number of 

Services: individuals 
Family counseling services 280 
Legal aid services 827 
General employment 848 


Older worker training and employ- 


STAM ( TT 993 
Surplus food services 222 
Neighborhood services 122 
Fan — — 15 
ern —— SRE 516 
TTT 432 
ABCD summer youth employment... 233 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 446 
cc ee 
Elderly services (began December 

ERGO) aerate sea anes wots 388 

S ae Lees 5, 390 


The evolution of programs is determined 
in large measure by the actual and more 
manifest needs of the community. The iden- 
tification of these needs has been aided by 
the Center's acceptance as a new partner of 
community life. Our recognition of the fact 
that human problems are multi-faceted dic- 
tates the need for effective internal coordi- 
nation of programs as well as the interdigi- 
tation of the services of other agencies. Thus, 
the Center staff does not act unilaterally on 
behalf of a client but offers the total re- 
sources of the Center to each Individual. The 
principle of assisting people in all their needs 
is the mandate under which the Kennedy 
Center operates. 

Now with the preparation of Bunker Hill, 
U.S. A, the next several years will witness new 
program development for comprehensive 
health care services and educational inno- 
vations. 

The objectives of Bunker Hill, U.S.A., are 
to: 


(1) generate new educational opportu- 
nities for an entire neighborhood (in co- 
operation with the Boston School Depart- 
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ment, Archdiocese of Boston, Boston College, 
and Boston Catholic Television Center, Inc.); 

(2) provide an entire inner-city commu- 
nity with a comprehensive, coordinated, and 
continuous child-oriented family health 
care service (in cooperation with Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston Depart- 
ment of Health and Hospitals, Boston Hospi- 
tal for Women); and, 

(3) development of new methods for pro- 
viding and coordinating these services for a 
community in need. 

The organizational and administrative de- 
tals of the program are available in Volumes 
I. I. and III. 

BUNKER HILL, U.S. A. 

Volume I: Comprehensive Health Care 
Service and Educational Innovations Utiliz- 
ing Tele-communications Systems for 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, January, 1967 

Volume II: Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal-Kennedy Center Multi-Service Complex 
for Child-Oriented, Comprehensive Family 
Health Care Services for Residents of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, February, 1967 

Volume III: Educational Technology Net- 
work—Innovations in Seven Public and Non- 
Public Schools of Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, July 1967. 


PHILLIPPE Asks New DEDICATION IN MEETING 
CRISIS oF THE CITIES ` 
(A statement to General Electric employees 
by Gerald L. Phillippe, chairman of the 
board) 

The problems of America’s cities, long neg- 
lected, are mounting up to crisis ns. 

Air and water pollution, strangled traffic, 
dilapidated housing, declining economic yl- 
tality, danger on the streets—the litany of 
woes in our city centers is long and discour- 
agingly familiar. 

Even worse than this physical and eco- 
nomic deterioration is the social disintegru- 
tion represented by the slums. Increasingly, 
our city centers are becoming ghettos of the 
poor, peopled by Negroes and other minority 
groups who live in poverty and hopelessness. 

The frustrations of the poor are piling up 
into a stack of social dynamite, and it is be- 

to explode. In 1965, we saw rioting in 
Harlem and the disaster of Watts. In 1966, 
it was the Hough area of Cleveland, Omaha, 
Atlanta, Dayton, San Francisco, and 24 other 
citles. This summer, Newark and Detroit 
were only the most tragic of 80 explosions of 
violence in the streets. General Electric has 
plants in many of these cities, and so we 
have had direct experience and real concern 
with these tragic events. 

No American can view such disorders with 
complacency. Law and order must be main- 
tained, but even more importantly, we must 
recognize the terrible urgency of the prob- 
lems of the poor, 

Their frustrations are rising to such a point 
that none of us can consider himself, his 
family, or his country safe until we can re- 
store hope and dignity to the disadvantaged 
people. We must get more constructive ac- 
tion started to keep our society from being 
torn apart. This is a problem we can't just 
walk away from and leave to the federal gov- 
ernment to struggie with. All citizens and 
segments of our society must do what they 
can to help. 

COMPANY MUST DO ITS SHARE 


The crisis of the cities calls for still more 
local and private initiatives, and General 
Electric, as one of the country’s most Im- 
portant private institutions, has to carry its 
share of the load. = 

We have already demonstrated our capa- 
bilities in applying technology to the physi- 
cal problems of the city: electric transit to 
relieve traffic congestion and air pollution; 
street lighting and police communications 
systems to reduce crime and accidents on 
the street; and many other products that 
mare 8 cleaner, healthier, safer places to 

ve 
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But even more pressing are the problems 
that will not respond to technological solu- 
tions: the problems of unemployment and 
discrimination that have driven the people 
of the slums to the point of desperation. 

Here, General Electric and other private 
enterprises can and must take more direct 
and effective action. 

Basically, what the people of the slums 
want are useful jobs, decent housing, a good 
education for their children, an end to 
harrassment, and an opportunity to share in 
the American way of life. That certainly is 
not unreasonable. But a lot of changes will 
have to be made, obstacles and barriers will 
have to be removed, people in all walks of 
life will have to pitch in and help, to bring 
about the changes needed in the shortest 
Possible time. 

I recently agreed to serve on the Steering 
Committee of a nationwide organization 
Called the Urban Coalition. It is an organiza- 
tion of about 1,000 leaders in business, reli- 
gion, labor, civil rights, and local government 
Who have united to genearte more local and 
Private-sector action toward solving the 
Problems of the cities. 

The Urban Coalition has a Task Force on 
Private Employment, and I have agreed to 
serve as its co-chairman. It is aimed primarily 
at stimulating programs to develop the at- 
titudes and skills required for productive 
employment, and find jobs in commerce and 
industry for the hard-core unemployed, This 
Will involve enlargement of the many pro- 
grams already underway by companies, vol- 
unteer groups, and business associations. It 
will involve getting action started in com- 
munities where little or nothing has been 
done, It will require the enlistment of co- 
Operation from the five million business 
firms, large and small, that make up the 
American business community. 

I want to be sure that we in General 
Electric, as a company and as private in- 
dividuals, set an increasingly progressive ex- 
ample. As you well know, we have been 
among the leaders in reducing the formal and 
informal barriers of discrimination, and have 
Pursued progressive employment policies. 
But we must do even more, as a pace-setter, 

use of our almost unique position as an 
employer with factories in some 129 American 
Cities, and sales and ‘service facilities in 
hundreds of other cities. 


TAKING STOCK OF JOB-TRAINING PROGRAMS IN 
THE COMPANY 


Our Employee Relations Service is pre- 
Paring inventories of what we have underway 
in terms of training and qualifying disad- 
Vvantaged people for industrial work. By shar- 
ing the experiences of one location with an- 
Other, we can find out what works, what 
Problems arise, and how to cope with the 
inevitable difficulties. A preliminary survey 
indicates that components of the Company 
&re already participating in 64 local programs 
Of this sort, and have hired more than 3,000 
graduates of anti-poverty training programs. 

One of the most common approaches is 
through cooperation with institutional train- 

programs established under the Man- 
Power Development and Training Act. The 
Job Corps has been another source of quali- 
fled personnel, I have been a strong sup- 
Porter of the Job Corps, and when I have 
Visited the Job Corps Center that's operated 
by our affiliate, General Learning Corpora- 
tion, in Clinton, Iowa, I have seen what fine 
human rehabilitation work is being done 
there. 

Stii other approaches with growing accep- 
tance in General Electric are the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, and other local opera- 
Usns like the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Centers under the leadership of Rev- 
frend Leon Sullivan. Many of our compo- 
nents are providing financial aid, equipment, 
and personal assistance in setting up these 
training centers in the neighborhoods where 
they are needed. 
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LOCAL MANAGEMENT HAS ROLE TO PLAY IN JOBS 
FOR NEGROES 

In many locations, General Electric people 
have taken leadership in forwarding the work 
of such organizations as Whitney Young's 
Urban League, which has a long and solid 
record of opening up employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. More and more, we are 
learning that General Electric serves best 
where local management joins local programs 
of community action in a realistic manner. 

We have been making very fine progress 
in the general task of making equal em- 
ployment opportunity a live reality in our 
factories, laboratories, and offices in every 
part of the country, and I know you are all 
proud of that. But we must keep everlast- 
ingly at it, with continued in-Company train- 
ing, moving up the promotion ladder those 
who qualify for advancement so that still 
more jobs will be available for those who are 
just entering the industrial labor force. 

Nor does the work end with training and 
jobs for the unskilled. We must step up our 
efforts to help Negro higher education and 
bring other companies and associations into 
greater action on this front, so that we will 
have a larger body of qualified Negroes for 
profesr‘onal and managerial work. And the 
same goes for other disadvantaged minor- 
itles—the Indians, the Puerto Ricans, the 
Mexican-Americans, and any other ethnic 
group that has experienced discrimination in 
education and employment in this country. 
ALL EMPLOYEES CAN HELP THROUGH PERSONAL 

EXAMPLE 


This is not just a management problem. 
We can all help. General Electric employees 
can help through their personal example: 
their own attitude of tolerance and helpful- 
ness; their patience with difficulties; their 
citizenship in voting for constructive lead- 
ership, and resisting the demagogues who 
appeal to prejudice rather than reason. The 
deepest problem is the problem of personal 
indifference. Most of us would prefer that 
somebody else take on the involvement, That 
will not get the job done. We are called 
upon, as citizens concerned for our country 
and our community, to commit our hearts 
and minds to this task. 

I have been stressing the immediate prob- 
lems of the underprivileged people, but the 
needs of the cities go beyond that—and 
herein lies a long-range opportunity for Gen- 
eral Electric both to serve and to grow as a 
business. Our Company has expanded over 
the years by serving the needs of society: 
lifting standards of living, increasing indus- 
trial productivity, serving the national de- 
fense. We know that the problems of the 
eities—slums, crime, air and water pollu- 
tion, traffic congestion—are building up a 
huge need for many of the products and 
services that this Company can provide. 

Now we will have to organize ourselves to 
turn these needs into broader markets, and 
serve them on a much more creative basis 
than we have to date. We are establishing 
in Services in New York a clearinghouse and 
consulting group to help energize the Com- 
pany's approach to urban problems and ur- 
ban markets. One of its early tasks will be 
to determine what more General Electric can 
and should be doing to provide useful jobs 
for the people of the disadvantaged minori- 
ties. But It will also take a longer look at the 
whole range of metropolitan problems to 
see how our technology can be applied, on a 
constructive and business-like basis, to the 
challenge of improving life in the cities, 

SERVING THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

For the Company, there has never been a 
greater opportunity to serve the public in- 
terest and the interests of General Electric 
people at the same time. For more than 300,- 
000 employees of General Electric, there is 
an opportunity to demonstrate the kind of 
leadership and citizenship that will add vi- 
tality to our cities and tremendous satisfac- 
tion to our personal lives. 
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Our response will have lasting effect on 
the kind of country we live in and hand on to 
our children. 


Thoughts on Veterans Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN 0. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, many ad- 
dresses were made on Veterans Day, and 
I know that many Members of this House 
participated in programs on this day, 
honoring those who served the cause of 
freedom through the years. 

There is particular interest, however, 
in the annual program at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, and I was impressed by 
the address made on that occasion by the 
Honorable Paul H. Nitze, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix, I include 
it here, as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Words are a weak 
and almost wasted effort in the face of valor. 

No one who has ever stood over the ashes 
of the fallen has not felt the inadequacy of 
speech to give full meaning to the moment. 

The two most famous memorial orations 
in Western literature were delivered in cir- 
cumstances not unlike ours here today. One 
was Pericles speaking in Athens; the other, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. The two men were 
separated by nearly twenty-three centuries; 
and yet each sensed the same t in- 
ability to find words worthy of those buried 
before them. 

“To many who have spoken here in the 
past,” argued Pericles, “it has seemed a mark 
of honor to our soldiers who have fallen in 
war that a speech should be made over them. 
I do not agree. These men have shown them- 
selves valiant in action, and it would be 
enough, I think, for their glories to be pro- 
claimed in action.“ 

And at Gettysburg, the sensitive, eloquent 
Lincoln felt compeled to utter; 

“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here.” 

Why is it that we feel wordless before the 
fallen? 

Is it the stark fact of death itself? Is it 
numb and nameless awe in the face of 
death's finality? 

I think not. 

All men die. Death is the most certain— 
the most universal—of all human events. 

All men die. But not all men serve before 
they die. 

What robs our words of worthiness at a 
ceremony such as this, is—I° think—the 
realization that it is not we who speak, but 
they: they who lie here; they who sleep 
beneath these grassy slopes; they who have 
served and died. 

And what do they tell us? 

They tell us—do they not?—that it is they 
who should rest, but not yet we. 

They tell us—do they not —that it is they 
who have served this Republic, but not yet 
we. 

They tell us—do they not?—that it is they 
who have set a seal to their valor, but not 
yet we. 

We lay a wreath at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldiers. 

But it is not they who are unknown. 

It is we. 

They are known. Not their names, Not their 
rank. Not their identity. 

But they are known in a far more profound 
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sense: they are known for what they did. 
They are known for why they died. They are 
unknown for how they served. 

Compared to them, we are the unknowns. 

For we have yet to prove how we shall 
serve. We have yet to prove what we shall 
do. We have yet to prove why we shall have 
lived. 

Shall we live for others—as did they? 

Shall we do our onerous duty—as did 
they? 

Shall we serve this Republic—as did they? 

Only when our lives have run their final 
course can it be said of us that we are 
known. Until then we remain but an un- 
known potential. 

Those who lie buried about us proved their 
potential. 

It is we who are the Unknown. Not they. 

These thousands lie here—as hundreds of 
thousands of veterans lie elsewhere about 
the nation, and about the globe—in an ulti- 
mate equality. 

They died to serve the democracy of the 
living. 

It is in that democracy that we are priv- 
Ueged to live. It is a privilege we must all be 
prepared to protect. For democracy is not, of 
itself, perennial. It can grow weak. 

There fs littered on history's shore many a 
shipwrecked State. 

Some died of over-reaching ambition. 
Some died.of internal decay. Some died 
merely because they preferred frivolity to 
vigilance, naivete to knowledge, or weakness 


to strength, 

“Si vis pacem”—cried the ancient Ro- 
mans—"para bellum.” 

“If you want peace, prepare for war.” 

It is a lesson that ancient Rome itself 
came, in time, to neglect. 

We here in the United States—and our 
allies about the world—do not intend to 
neglect that lesson. 

We see freedom as a flame. That is why we 
bear torches in this ceremony today. 

But the flame of freedom—lest it be ex- 
tinguished—must be fueled. It must be 
fueled with our dedication. It must be fueled 
with our sacrifice. It must be fueled with our 
resolve. 

Our veterans—living and dead—have dis- 
played that dedication, that sacrifice, that 
resolve. 

The demands on our persistence, on our 
perseverance, on our sense of purpose will 
not diminish in the months that lie ahead. 

We face foes whose stubbornness is steeped 
and seasoned in closed ideological rigidity, 
and thus who cannot distinguish in our 
open, free society between dissent and di- 
visiveness—between unity and uniformity. 

The totalitarian temptation is always to 
read into divergence of views a disloyalty 
to duty. 

There is divergency of views in this Re- 
public—and may there always be. It is a 
Republic founded—and fought over—to pro- 
tect that very right. 

But there is no disloyalty to duty. 

If the cermonies we celebrate through- 
out the Republic this morning—on Vet- 
erans Day—symbolize anything, it is loyalty 
to duty. 

Let those who would be our adversaries 
abroad inspect more closely our national 
ledger of loyalty. They will find no Uabill- 
ties listed there, but only vast reserves of 
readiness to respond to the Republic’s needs. 

There is no deficit in devotion to duty in 
this nation. 

On the contrary, the assets of allegiance 
are beyond calculation. 

That is the inner and irrefutable signifi- 
cance of Veterans Day: that this Republic 
stands ready to meet its responsibilities, cost 
what it may. 

The men who lie at rest about us—in this 
annointed soil—did not count the cost in 
miserly and meticulous detail, 


Nor shall we, the living, do so. 
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We shall protect this Republic, as it has 
protected us. 

We shall promote ita rights, as tts rights 
have promoted us. 

We shall preserve its rectitude, as its recti- 
tude has preserved us. 

Thank you, and good morning. 


Convert the Postal Service Into a Gov- 


ernment Owned and Operated Cor- 
poration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master General O'’Brien’s imaginative 
proposal to convert the postal service 
into a Government owned and operated 
corporation is now being studied by a 
Special Commission appointed by the 
President. We all wait the Commission's 
report, due to be submitted to the Pres- 
ident by April, with great interest. In 
the meantime, however, Mr. O'Brien’s 
recommendation has failed to generate 
the public interest and support it must 
have if it is to have any chance of being 
put into effect. 

The Postmaster General’s idea -has a 
great deal to recommend it and, as the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch pointed out in 
a recent editorial, it merits much wider 
public attention, discussion, and support. 
I include the Post-Dispatch editorial with 
my remarks: 

Save THE NEw Post OFFICE 

Though gratified with the extent of favor- 
able public response to his prosposal last 
April to reorganize the United States Post 
Office as a Government corporation, Post- 
master General O'Brien believes there are 
as yet too few who are acquainted with the 
idea. Roper Research Associates found in a 
poll that response to the proposal is about 
evenly divided among those who favor it, 
those who oppose it and those who have no 
opinion. The pollsters said thelr study in- 
dicates that the more people knew about it 
the more favorably inclined toward it they 
became. 

Form of organization is inherently a sub- 
ject of no widespread public appeal, What 
most people are interested in is prompt mail 
delivered at low price. A smaller number are 
also concerned for the Post Office to operate 


without undue subsidy from their tax pay- 


ments. The task of marshalling support for 
Mr. O'Brien's idea will be that of showing 
that these public desires can be met by a 
Government corporation but not by a de- 
partment in the executive branch, 

As the executive bureau is our best de- 
vice for performing the operations of govern- 
ing, the corporation has shown itself to be 
our best device for operating those functions 
of government which are in the nature of 
businesses. Postal service is a form of busi- 
ness which the Government is obliged to 
operate. Mr. O'Brien believes a business 
structure for it would: ease the problem of 
obtaining funds for badly needed modern 
facilities by issuing bonds; encouraging inl- 
tiative and continuity of management; give 
widened scope to businesslike thinking and 
methods; free management from archaic re- 
strictions on planning and maximize use of 
resources and manpower. - 
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To give currency to these principles of 
business administration as they apply to 
business functions of government will re- 
quire more widespread participation than 
even the Post Office can bring about. There 
is, furthermore, often an Inertia to change 
if things seem to be going along well. The 
more pertinent consideration, as the Post- 
master General points out, is that the vol- 
ume of mall is conservatively expected to 
increase 74 per cent in the coming 20 years, 
The Post Office Department is extending it- 
self to handle the present unprecedented vol- 
ume and in Mr. O'Brien's Judgment will be 
unable to cope with the prospective Increases 
with existing methods. A modern business 
organization for it is therefore of an order 
of urgency which does not appear on the 
surface. 


November 


Communications Workers of America 
Petition Congress To Attack Causes of 
Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a time of national re- 
assessment, The tragic violence and un- 
rest which have torn so many of our great 
cities have propelled us into a reexamina- 
tion of our present domestic policies 
and attitudes, and have driven us to 
seek better ways to meet the basic needs 
of all Americans and make available to 
all the training and education which are 
prerequisites for individual advancement 
in our society. 

It is most encouraging to find this 
search for constructive initiatives being 
undertaken not only in Congress, but by 
concerned citizens throughout the Na- 
tion. One such group is the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, which has cir- 
culated among its membership a number 
of petitions calling for immediate action 
and proposing several steps to meet the 
need for jobs, housing, and education for 
the disadvantaged. 

I would like to call these petitions to 
the attention of my colleagues, and com- 
mend the CWA members who have 
signed them for their demonstrated con- 
cern and their constructive approach to 
a very frustrating and challenging na- 
tional test. 

The text of the petition follows: 
PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 

STATES oF AMERICA: You DON'T LIKE 

RioTs?—-Wett, NerrHzer Do We 

Americans everywhere agree that action 
must be taken now to eliminate the causes 
which lead to rioting and civil disturbances 
in our nation. 

The recent lives lost and property damaged 
in riots that ravaged our cities proved that 
the cities and states cannot carry the burden 
alone, 

Only the Congress of the United States has 
both the responsibility and authority to pass 
the laws and appropriate the funds for jobs, 
housing and education needed now by the 
millions of impoverished Americans. 

History itself has taught us that where 
these three basic needs are left unmet, a!l 
races are trapped in filthy, rat-infested ghet- 
tos ripe for rioting or in deplorable condi- 
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tions which sre “dead-end.” The answer is a 
creative, constructive, practical program that 
Will benefit cli Americans directly or indi- 
rectly—not a giveaway! 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, believe 
Congress must act by providing: 

1. Jobs: Put people to work. As recom- 
mended by the President's Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
Teso, the government should become “the em- 
Plover of last resort“ by providing public serv- 
ice employment opportunities for workers 
who are unsuccessful in competing for jobs in 
Private Industry. This would put every Ameri- 
Can who is able and willing to work on a job. 

2. Housing: Slum housing in this nation 
must go: unsafe, infested bulldings must be 
cleaned up or closed down and decent shelter 
must be bullt, Money appropriated for this 
Purpose must be spent carefully and effici- 
ently, and new funds must be appropriated as 
net ded. 

3. Education: A policy should be adopted 
end implemented to provide free public edu- 
cation from pre-kindergarten up to and in- 
Cluding the doctorate level for all, with only 
ability and motivation serving as qualifying 
factors. 

By means of this petition, we make known 
to you that the American public demands the 
action that is needed now to solve the prob- 

of the cities. 

This petition sponsored by members of the 
Communications Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO. The Community-Minded Union, 


Rockville, District Heights Gl's Die in 
South Victnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland: Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Robert R. Groom and Pfc. Michael 
J. Hoover, two servicemen from Mary- 

d, were recently killed in Vietnam. I 
Wish to commend the courage of these 
Young men and to honor their memory 
by including the following article in the 
Recorp: 

Rocxyitte, Districr Hzicuts GI's Dm IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

A 20-year-old soldier from Montgomery 
County, Pfc. Robert R. Groom, was killed in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department announced 

ay. 

Private Groom, a paratrooper from Rock- 
Ville, Md., was shot in action just south of 
the demilitarized zone. 

The Defense Department also announced 
the death in Vietnam of Pfc. Michael J. 

er, of District Heights, Md., though not 
as a result of enemy fire. 


RECOMMENDED FOR CORPORAL 


Private Groom, 20, had been recommended 
for a promotion to corporal, but he was killed 
November 11 before the promotion came 
through, a spokesman for the family said, 

He attended Western Junior High School 

Bethesda, Md., and graduated from West 
Nottingham Academy in Colora, Md., in 1966. 

Private Groom, who was with the 101st 
Airborne Division, worked as a lifeguard and 
Water ski instructor at Ocean City, Md., be- 
fore he enlisted. He received his training at 
Fort Benning, Ga., and at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

SURVIVED BY MOTHER 


Ho is survived by his mother, Mrs. Mar- 
lorie Groom, of Rockville, who is the chief 
Ubrarian of the Foreign Studies School of 
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sister, Miss.Nancy Groom, a sophomore at 
Penn Hall School, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Funeral services were held today. Burial 
Was at Arlington National Cemetery. 
Private Hoover is the husband of Mrs. Bar- 
bara L. Hoover, of 2430 Rochelle avenue, 
District Heights. 


The President Vigorously Defends an 
Eaviable Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in what 
James Reston, of the New York Times, 
called “as effective a performance as has 
been seen at a White House news con- 
ference in years,” President Johnson 
vigorously defended the record of his ad- 
ministration before the eyes of the 
Nation and the press. 

What came through was the essential 
Lyndon Johnson: the man Reston said: 

. .. has extended the Negro’s franchise 
raised the standard of education and of 
living ... and... has presided over the most 
Spectacular peacetime economic boom in the 
history of the United States 


That record alone would entitle any 
President to be called a great leader. But 
what Reston cited was only part of the 
remarkable Johnson record of accom- 
plishment in 4 years. 

Mr, Speaker, President Johnson was 
highly effective in his press conference 
on Friday not because of some new tech- 
nique, as some seem to think, but be- 
cause he was defending one of the finest 
records ever compiled by any President 
of the United States. 

More has been done in the last 4 
years for the education of our children, 
for the improved health of the popula- 
tion, for the revival of our cities, for the 
raising up of the Negro and other 
minorities, for the general good and well- 
being of this Nation than had been done 
by, some Presidents in a century. 

President Johnson’s own words are in 
place here: 

We have made revolutionary strides in 
education and health and conservation 
We feel we have brought a degree of stability 
in our international relations in this hemi- 
sphere through the Alliance for Progress ... 
we think we have, working with other na- 
tions, made material advances in helping 
underdeveloped nations in Africa. ... 

We're happy that nine militon more people 
have good paying jobs today than had when 
I came Into this office.... 


Any man would be proud of a record 
like that. Any man would be proud to 
bring it to the American people as Presi- 
dent Johnson did last week in the White 
House. 

I hope the American people will not 
be confused by false rhetoric and glit- 
tering personalities in the days ahead. 

We do not elect a personality as Presi- 
dent of the United States. We do not 
vote for a face or a name. We vote for a 
man and his record, and Lyndon B. 
Johnson has that record. 
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Bring Services to Poor 
Areas—Social and Economic Help 
Provided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has asked Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver to set as HUD's goal “the estab- 
lishment—in every ghetto of America— 
of a neighborhood center to service the 
people who live there.“ This I considered 
an important pledge to the millions of 
Americans trapped in urban ghettos 
without adequate service facilities. 

Recently the Chicago Tribune re- 
ported that, today, we have more than 
100 neighborhood centers projects under- 
way to carry out this Presidential pledge 
and to bring much needed assistance to 
the people of ghetto areas: 


These neighborhood centers will pro- 
vide ghetto areas with a wide range of 
services such as remedial education, 
health, welfare, job training, home man- 
agement, day care, and so forth. As 
noted by Secretary Robert C. Weaver: 

Bringing such services together where the 
people live will express in a practical way 
the community’s concern for these people 
and their needs. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend President 
Johnson and Secretary Weaver for mak- 
ing this pledge to the disadvantaged a 
reality. It is a great step forward. 

So that my colleagues might read 
about this promising program, I include 
an article from the Chicago Tribune in 
the RECORD: 

HUD CENTERS BRING SERVICES TO Poor ARrAS— 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HELP PROVIDED 

WASHINGTON, October 3.—More than 100 
American cities have neighborhood centers 
projects under way to bring needed assistance 
to people in the poorer areas where they 
live, says the department of housing and 
urban development. 

HUD had approved 29 million dollars for 
facilities to house 103 such centers thru June 
30. Federal grants up to two-thirds of the 
cost of such facilities were authorized In the 
housing and urban development act of 1965. 

The centers are intended to end the time- 
consuming, discouraging search that poorer 
families often face in seeking social and eco- 
nomic help in scattered and often distant 
locations in the community. 

LEFT OUT, FORGOTTEN 

“Bringing such services together where 
the people live will express in a practical 
way the community's concern for these peo- 
ple and their needs,” said Robert C. Weaver, 
secretary of housing and urban development, 
“It can offset much of the hostility in these 
areas that springs from the belief that the 
problems of the poorer segment have been 
left out and forgotten.” 

Services offered will vary in each commu- 
nity, but will generally include such services 
as: 


Remedial education, recreation, health, 
welfare, employment counseling and job 
training, day care, voluntary community 
service programs, housing and home manage- 
ment, legal aid, senior citizens activities, and 
others, 


~ 
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TWO CENTERS IN CHICAGO 


Chicago has two such centers, and there 
is one in East St. Louis. 

The first such center to begin operations 
is the Leap community service center in 
Phoenix, Ariz., with a $185,226 HUD grant. 
Leap [leadership and education for the ad- 
vancement of Phoenix] is the city’s commu- 
nity action agency, operating with office of 
economic opportunity poverty program as- 
sistance. 

Other projects are either under construc- 
tion or in planning. 

The Phoenix center, a renovated super- 
market, houses 18 public and private social 
agencies, providing one-stop help or referral 
service for residents of the area. The center 
also increases the cooperative action of agen- 
cies serving the same people. A central filing 
system enables any agency represented at 
the center to have a complete record of a 
client's problems and any referrals or serv- 
ices already rendered. 


PAY CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


HUD grants are provided for the construc- 
tion of the centers [either new buildings or 
additions to existing buildings, or rehabili- 
tated structures]. The services and staff of 
the centers will be provided by other agen- 
cles—federal, state, local, or public or private 
groups. 

To develop methods for closer coordina- 
tion between local, state, and federal pro- 
grams in the services provided for these 
neighborhood centers, a pilot program was 
launched in June in 14 cities. This program 
is a coordinated action of four federal agen- 
cies—the department of health, education 
and welfare, the department of housing and 
urban development, the department of labor, 
and OEO. 


The CEO Cutback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions I have spoken out against the 
waste and mismanagement in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and I have 
criticized OEO for failing in its stated 
purpose of helping the poor. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Kingsport, Tenn., Times- 
News, provides sound basis for this crit- 
icism, and I insert it in the Recorp for 
the consideration of my colleagues. 

It is disgraceful that needy children 
are being dropped from the rolls of 
Headstart programs in order that more 
adult administrators and employees can 
have a share of the OEO windfall. 

This editorial comes straight to the 
point, and I feel it is worthy of serious 
thought. It is as follows: 

THE OEO Cursack 

Since there is not enough money tọ hire 
more adults in the Head Start program in 
this area, 100 children are to be dropped from 
the rolls. 

It appears that jobs for the adults are 
more important than training children, the 
reason the agency was organized, 

This announcement brings to mind a 
speech made by Rep. Frank T. Bow of Ohio, 
the other day in Congress. It was after the 
Office of Economic Opportunity ran out of 
ink in the middle of a press run since it had 
no funds with which to buy more. 

“A few days ago an indignant constituent 
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sent me a handsome magazine of 30 pages or 
more, printed on slick paper, published by 
the OEO to extol its own virtues. I have 
asked for a justification,” the Ohioan said, 
continuing: 

In one day’s mail last week I received four 
communications from OEO, some with en- 
closures, two of them from Mr. Shriver, ex- 
plaining to me that OEO deserves a new lease 
on life. 

“I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if the OEO 
spent less money on paper and ink advertis- 
ing itself and lobbying for its own programs, 
it might have sufficient funds.“ 

The Ohio Congressman hit the nail right 
of the head. Should 100 children be cut off 
from Head Start because of lack of funds? 

If the money which is being spent by OEO 
to perpetuate itself was spent where it should 
be, there might well be enough for both the 
100 children AND the additional workers. 


Troubled VISTA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, VISTA is one 
of the programs of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity which has been hard hit by 
the irresponsibility of the House in refus- 
ing to vote for a continuing resolution, 
and finally voting a ceiling of $1.6 billion 
for this fiscal year. VISTA volunteers had 
to skip paychecks. According to an article 
by James Wechsler in the New York Post, 
there was a strong feeling among New 
York VISTA volunteers to donate their 
paychecks to local community action pro- 
grams, which have been even harder hit. 
One young lady, Charlene Todd, a life- 
long Republican, was seriously consider- 
ing sending her unendorsed check to the 
distinguished minority leader, as a form 
of protest. 

VISTA has been one of the most suc- 
cessful programs of the war on poverty. 
The other body has approved $33 million 
for fiscal year 1968, $2 million more than 
the administration request for VISTA, 
the House, on the other hand, would 
reduce VISTA’s budget to $25 million, a 
million less than the fiscal year 1967 
budget for a program which clearly needs 
to be expanded, not cut back. There are 
3,417 VISTA volunteers in the field and 
another 763 in training. There are 197 
VISTA volunteers in New York City. 
With a cut in the antipoverty budget to 
$1.6 billion, and a parallel reduction in 
the VISTA budget, many of these young 
people could not continue working, or 
they would not be replaced when they 
left. Their work is too significant to per- 
mit this to happen. 

I include an article by James Wechsler 
from the New York Post of November 15, 
entitled “Troubled VISTA.” It shows not 
only the successes of VISTA in New York 
City, but the local effects of the Congress’ 
irresponsibility: 

From the New York (N. v.) Post, Nov. 15, 
1967 
TROUBLED VISTA 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

In deference to the plea of Labor Secre- 
tary Wirtz for accentuation of positive news, 
it would seem fitting to devote today's re- 
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marks to the dedicated efforts of blonde, 
bright-eyed, 20-year-old Charlene Todd in 
behalf of Manhattan's underprivileged. 

Yet even this story will fail to meet the 
Secretary’s agonized prescription for cheer- 
ful reporting. At the moment Miss Todd and 
most of the 199 other VISTA (Volunteers 
in Service to America) workers assigned to 
this city are fighting mad. 

The cause of their anger is the mindless 
Congressional rampage against anti-poverty 
appropriations that has resulted in the 
temporary shutdown of some projects in New 
York and other key battlegrounds. 

It is no solace to Charlene Todd and her 
cohorts that VISTA, often described as the 
domestic counterpart of the Peace Corps, is 
likely to suffer less from the fiscal onslaught 
than such indigenous neighborhood opera- 
tions as Head Start. 

“I suppose we may survive because most of 
us in VISTA come from middle-class families 
and Congressmen are worried about how 
such people might react,” Miss Tood re- 
marked yesterday. 

“But the effect of the whole drive against 
all the poverty programs could be terrible 
in the neighborhoods where we work. The 
people feel it’s a war against them.” 

So outraged are VISTA’s young men and 
women by the “economy” crusade on Capitol 
Hill that they were meeting last night to 
discuss the disposal of their own modest 
pay checks. Their first instinct was to donate 
this week’s stipend to Community Action 
Program units, but so many have closed 
down that a new strategy was being formu- 
lated. 

“My feeling is that we should all send our 
ehecks—unendorsed—to Congressman Ford,” 
Miss Todd said. 

Her comment should be of special interest 
to Mr. Ford, the GOP House whip; she comes 
from his home state of Michigan; during her 
college years (class of 865 at Western Mich- 
igan) she was an active young Republican, 
and remains a devoted Romneyite. Her father 
is an engineer for the U.S, Rubber Co.; there 
is not a subversive in the household. 

Miss Todd works out of a cluttered, often 
tumultuous ground-floor office in a tenement 
at 101 W. 84th St. (a street of very sad re- 
nown). Most of her energies are devoted to 
obtaining jobs for idle, frustrated Negro 
youths; she does so by ruthlessly slashing red 
tape and directly approaching private enter- 
prises. 

Some, such as the Sloan Supermarket, 
have been warmly responsive. In three 
months, Miss Todd observes in such casual 
tones that one cannot disbelieve her, she 
has found employment for 200 kids. 

“The older ones just won't go to the New 
York State Employment Service any more,” 
she says. They're found it takes weeks and 
weeks to get anything—or nothing.” 

When I talked with Miss Todd, Jim La- 
ham, a 22-year-old VISTA worker from 
Massachusetts, and Richard Thompson, a 
21-year-old Negro resident of the area in 
which she works, were with her. Much of 
the time she and Laham (who concentrates 
on rent problems at an office at 73 W. 105th 
St.) held the floor, discussing their work 
and the hideous cost of war. 

Then, toward the end, Thompson, for 
whom Miss Todd has just found a research 
job at the Kauffield Engineering Co., spoke 
out with sudden emotion: 

“People like myself never had anyone take 
a real interest in us until Charlene and her 
friends came Into the neighborhood,” he 
said. 

“That office is the one place we know 
where we can find human beings—now kids 
are coming there from all over. Charlene has 
the trust and falth of the people. That's what 
counts.“ 

Then the talk turned to the battle of 
Washington over antipoverty funds, and 
Thompson exclaimed: 


“if they cut it all the way down, we'll 
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be feeling the whole country doesn’t give 
a damn about people like us. Then there 
could really be a bad summer—you hear 
that all over.” 

One of Miss Todd's major pleas to all those 
she tries to aid is to continue their edu- 
cation even while working; she has helped 
Thompson gain admission to New York Com- 
munity College for the spring semester. 

“I don’t want anyone to feel satisfied just 
because he's making & buck or two an hour,” 
she says. 

There were some intimations on the 
Washington wire last night that a semblance 
of sanity was returning to the House, But 
the outcome is far from clear, and the war- 
riors against the defenseless have not aban- 
doned the field. 

The tragedy is that there is so much de- 
cency and concern in affluent America, as 
exemplified by these VISTA kids, and 80 
much yearning for hope, symbolized by 
Richard Thompson; and when these two 
Americas meet, there is fraternity and dia- 
logue. If that vision is shattered, let there be 
no doubt about who incited the riots; the 
Conspirators are sitting in Congress and 
the decisive roll-calls are near. 


Rogers Says Nation on Verge of Explosive 
Medical Situation—Renews Call for 
Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpower report is yet another 
indicator that the Nation is about to face 
an explosive medical situation if it does 
Not act now. 

In the past year we have seen reports 
Stating that the medical price index has 
Spiraled ahead of the rest of the econ- 
Omy. And we have seen reports that the 
health facilities, although among the 

in the world, are not adequate. Now 
We see again a report which sets out that 
Our manpower is woefully trailing our 
needs in the field of health. 

That all boils down to one fact. We do 
not have enough, no relief is in sight, 
ae what we do have is costing more and 

re. 

I think this points up the need to look 
into the matter of hospital and medical 
Care, not only from a cost factor, but 
from a manpower and facility viewpoint. 
For the three are all intertwined. 

I called for an investigation into the 
high cost of hospital care last month 
and pointed out that the cost per day for 
hospital care has doubled in the past 
decade and is expected to rise to $100 per 
day in the near future. 

One of the things that bothers me 
about the setup under which we are now 
°pertaing is that we are constantly talk- 
ing about appropriating more money for 
health services, but we are not properly 
reviewing one of the major concerns 
Why the cost is continuing to rise at such 
&n alarming rate. I think this should 
be given a priority position and I urge 
that hearings be held to look into this 
immedia 
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Hon. James E. Webb, NASA Adminis- 
trator—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
herewith Part III and conclusion on the 
Fortune magazine article on Mr. James 
Webb, NASA Administrator: 

Part III 
ASSEMBLY OF 1,500,000 PARTS 


PERT is only one of dozens of ingenious 
systems and procedures that NASA has de- 
veloped to provide “visibility” and to achieve 
the exacting reliability standards of space 
flight, like assembly of the 1,500,000 parts 
and thirty miles of wiring in the Apollo space- 
craft alone. Each of the three centers con- 
cerned with Apollo, as well as the five main 
contractors (Boeing, North American, Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas, LBM. and Grumman), 
has offices “mirroring” the structure of the 
Apollo program headquarters in Washington. 
Regulation is so rigid that a worker who 
finds a defective part may not repair it on 
the spot, however trivial the problem; he 
must report the defect through channels, 
which permits a formal determination of 
whether the fault, say in design, may re- 
quire correction all the way back in the con- 
tractor’s laboratories. At the same time, a 
computerized system automatically alerts 
not only NASA but also armed-forces users 
of that particular part to be on guard against 
defects. An item classed as engineering criti- 
cal,” meaning its failure would jeopardize 
the lives of astronauts, may not be modified 
without specific authority from a NASA 
officer. 

NASA’s control systems are all related to 
the ultimate managerial effort at Cape Ken- 
nedy. Under the direction of Dr. Kurt H. 
Debus, fifty-eight, a veteran of the von Braun 
group of Germans whose face still bears the 
dueling scars of his student years at Darm- 
stadt, the Cape center is responsible not only 
for the launching of each manned mission 
but also for assembly of the rocket and space- 
craft and for the final checking out of com- 
ponents—all of which must be coordinated 
with exacting time schedules. The center’s 
2,750 NASA employees and some 20,000 con- 
tractor workers are now concentrating their 
efforts on the final assembly of the mighty 
Saturn V rocket, which is scheduled for its 
first test flight this fall (see Dr. von Braun's 
All-Purpose Space Machine,” FORTUNE, May). 
Among innumerable other facilities at the 
Cape, NASA has created a “management con- 
trol center” as big as a university lecture 
auditorium, where NASA managers meet 
daily to review progress and decisions with 
contractor representatives (see picture page 
82). Walls of the room are covered with 
computerized presentations of the state of 
current jobs, with the exact requirements 
of each contractor broken down all the way 
from long-term objectives to work shifts for 
the coming seventy-two-hour period—the 
latter composed of dozens of specific proce- 
dures, each of which may require a docu- 
ment of 400 or 500 pages to explain it. 

A GHASTLY OVERSIGHT 

Against a background of such thriving for 
perfection, the stupidity revealed by the fire 
that killed three astronauts at Cape Kennedy 
last January seems as unbelievable as it was 
outrageous. The fire was made possible by 
negligence that a high-school chemistry stu- 
dent could have spotted—a spacecraft clut- 
tered with inflammable materials, a maze 
of electrical wiring with inadequate shield- 
ing, and a pressurized atmosphere of 100 
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percent oxygen. How could this have hap- 
pened? 

NASA's answer is that it was a ghastly, 
but human oversight, that its people were so 
preoccupied with other, more obvious 
hazards of space flight that they simply did 
not adequately consider the possibility of a 
fire on the ground. In space, in actual fact, 
the danger is considerably less because of 
much lower pressurization. One official re- 
morsefully compared the accident to the 
negligence that led to the Titanic’s collision 
with an iceberg. In this sense the fire was 
freakish, but it nevertheless set off a chain 
of angry reactions with serious consequences 
for Webb and his agency. 

In the resulting congressional investiga- 
tion, NASA and North American pleaded 
guilty to management deficiencies and poor 
workmanship. The deficiencies were certainly 
beyond dispute, though the sweeping public 
blame heaped upon the agency and the con- 
tractor, reaching far beyond the causes of 
the tragedy itself, has probably been exces- 
sive. North American replaced virtually all 
the top management of its Apollo team (see 
“The Apollo Project: North America's 
Achilles’ Heel,” Fortune, June). Similarly, 
Webb made some major personnel shifts, 
including reassignment of the program man- 
ager for the Apollo spacecraft. NASA also has 
ordered sweeping redesign of the spacecraft 
itself to reduce the hazard of fires and in- 
stituted new safety controls. To strengthen 
its immediate Apollo management, NASA has 
employed Boeing at a cost of $20 million to 
supervise the mating of the Saturn V rocket 
to the Apollo command capsule and the 
lunar landing vehicle—an extension of the 
work Boeing already was doing to integrate 
the three stages of the Saturn V. And Webb 
himself, interpreting the criticism resulting 
from the disaster as a command to improve 
his managerial structure, went to work on 
still another reorganization of his Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

One step was the creation of a new top- 
level Office of Organization and Management, 
headed by Harold B. Finger, forty-three, an 
aeronautical engineer with long NACA/ 
NASA experience and a national reputation 
in nuclear-rocket research. Finger has been 
given the responsibility of reviewing all 
critical decisions in NASA headquarters mak- 
ing him one of the most powerful men in 
the agency; his job also is troubleshooting 
and the reinforcement of managerial dis- 
cipline. Second, Webb has created an Office 
of Program Plans and Analysis to teighten 
coordination of future planning with cur- 
rent operations. Third, and perhaps most 
important, he has ordered his executive sec- 
retariat to monitor activities throughout the 
agency, and to provide what amounts to a 
third level of “feedback.” The over-all objec- 
tive is to improve management surveillance 
without altering the existing balance of de- 
centralized authority. 

“What we want,” says Webb, “is a syatem 
for assembly-line decisions in which critical 
information not only is fed up to us but Is 
timed so that it arrives at the moment when 
& decision is needed. Or to put it another 
way, we want to establish over-the-shoulder 
management to solve the localitis“ problem. 
Our managers are pretty sophisticated, but 
in government service you cannot do things 
your own way just because you happen to 
be running a $100-million job.” 

PORK-BARREL MOTIVES? 

As so often happens in issues with major 
political implications, however, the really 
significant impact of the Cape Kennedy dis- 
aster reaches well beyond the immediate 
question of management effectiveness, For 
one thing, the accident has led to a revival of 
long-standing newspaper charges that Webb’s 
appointment as NASA administrator and 
some of his subsequent decisions were related 
to political mischief, or worse, The gist of the 
charges is that Senator Kerr, with the help 
of Vice President Johnson, originally pushed 
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Webb’s appointment because of Webb’s ties 
with the Kerr-McGee interests, and that this 
eventually led to political payoffs, Most im- 
portant of these is said to be NASA's selec- 
tion of North American for two major Apollo 
contracts, despite the fact (which is a mat- 
ter of public record) that another company, 
Martin Marietta, was the first choice of 
NASA's source evaluation studies. The story 
goes that the notorious Bobby Baker had a 
hand in pushing North American's interests. 
And pork-barrel motives are widely alleged to 
have been behind the selection of Houston 
for the Manned Spacecraft Center, Newsmen 
in Washington and elsewhere have worked 
diligently to to prove these various 
stories, but substantial evidence of wrong- 
doing has yet to be uncovered, Nevertheless, 
the charges have poisoned the atmosphere 
around NASA, aggravating its embarrassment 
over the Apollo disaster. 

The charges against NASA have begun to 
register concrete effects on the agency's pro- 
grams. They are a factor in the cut Congress 
currently is imposing on NASA’s budget for 
fiscal 1968, At this writing, its request for 
$5.1 billion was being cut by about 6 percent, 
The cut is also significant because Congress 
has chosen to use the knife on post-Apollo 
projects and to leave the Apollo program vir- 
tually intact. The main victim is likely to be 
the Voyager program to land an instru- 
mented package on Mars in 1973. 

What seems to be happening is that NASA's 
current rash of trouble has coincided with, 
and worsened, a deep national uncertainty 
on what to do next in space. The uncertainty 
stems from the fact that the U.S. mounted 
a program of such colossal proportions pri- 
marily for negative reasons—to compete with 
the Russians—and has never really thought 
out its positive goals in space. Military space 
projects are directed separately by the Penta- 
gon (on a budget running about $2 billion 
@ year), so the main reason for NASA's 
emphasis (72 percent of its budget) on Apollo 
is the political gain the U.S, hope to register 
from being first on the moon. There is a 
growing feeling among NASA's critics. that 
a great deal more attention should be given 
to unmanned space probes—exactly the type 
of activity that Congress is now cutting 
back. The critics’ simple argument is that 
the U.S. can collect much more scientific 
information for much less money by using 
black boxes than by putting men in space. 
Their case has merit, but what is really 
needed urgently is a broad evaluation of the 
nation’s long-term policy. The capability 
that NASA has built up is running out of 
work so rapidly—now that most of the Apollo 
hardware is in the pipeline—that contractors 
are laying off or shifting workers with spe- 
cialized space talents to other jobs at a rate 
of 5,000 per month, This wasting capability 
is a major national asset, and it cannot be 
reconstituted quickly or cheaply. 

But what to do next is by no means a sim- 
ple question, NASA itself is divided. One 
group of officials, reportedly including Dr. 
George E. Mueller, associate administrator 
for manned space flight, believes that a spec- 
tacular goal comparable with the moon is 
essential not only to maintain public sup- 
port but also to preserve the gung ho spirit 
inside the agency. This group favors a bold 
commitment now to an eventual manned 
landing on Mars, which is the most inter- 
esting and accessible planet; 1985 is said to 
be the favored date. Other officials, not- 
ably including Webb, think it is too early 
to make such a decision; besides, some esti- 
mates run as high as $200 billion for the cost 
of landing a man on Mars. NASA’s official 
attitude, as a result, has come to be an unex- 
citing compromise; to defer fixing a spectac- 
ular new goal, but to go ahead with major 
undertakings to determine the feasibility 
of planetary exploration, 

While concentrating on the moon land- 
ing as its immediate objective, NASA plans 
to build its longer-term operations around 
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such unmanned probes as Voyager to study 
conditions on other planets, the development 
of nuclear engines for very distant manned 
flights, and its Apollo Applications program. 
The applications will include further land- 
ings on the moon and long-duration earth 
orbiting, say for several months, to deter- 
mine man's capacity for prolonged space 
voyages. At the same time, Webb wants to 
undertake extensive earth “sensing” experi- 
ments to develop the use of satellites for 
such observations as surveying crop condi- 
tions, locating ore deposits and schools of 
fish, and even making population estimates 
by infrared measurement of housing pro- 
liferation. 

If Jim Webb has his way, the space pro- 
gram will soon enter a phase of consider- 
able commercial utilization, In addition to 
the advances it already has contributed to 
communication and weather forecasting. 
Also, the program he proposes, while less 
exotic than putting men in space for ex- 
ploration, will preserve as much as possible 
of the new scientific and industrial capa- 
bility and, most of all, the management 
structure that NASA has created. 


Waters of the World Hold Key to the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the great interest in the Chicago 
metropolitan area and throughout the 
country in the need to maintain purifi- 
cation of our water, I feel that the fol- 
lowing editorial, as carried in the No- 
vember 16 edition of the Pointer, merits 
careful review. 

The editorial follows: 

WATERS or tHe Wortp HOLD KEY To THE 
FUTURE 


In a Nation’s Business article, “Oceans 
Becoming Everybody's Business.“ Robert W. 
Trelan tells what is happening in the under- 
water world. He states, Exploration and ex- 
ploitation of the oceans is no longer a far- 
off dream. It’s happening—and its develop- 
ment is necessity. It's nothing like the space 
race, There everything is federally funded, 
federally controlled.” 

Ocean exploration is belng carried forward 
by Investor-ewned industry which has taken 
the lead im undersea exploration and devel- 
opment and is pouring billions of dollars of 
its own money into the job"... as a foot in 
the door to future profits.” Knowledgeable 
authorities belleve that what goes on under 
the oceans will be far more significant that 
the exploration of space to the United States 
and eventually to the rest of the world’s 
nations as well, At the present time, some 
750 companies are involved in providing 
services er products related to ocean science 
and technology. 

What are the attractions that have brought 
this broadly based interest? Probably one of 
the greatest forms of wealth in the sea is 
food—it has been estimated that four fifths 
of the life that exists on earth is to be found 
in salt water. Development of techniques to 
farm the seas will be vital if we are to feed 
a fast growing world population. The seas, 
it is thought, will be the source of new medi- 
cines which will contribute to the eradica- 
tion of now incurable diseases. 

The mineral resources which the seas con- 
tain are literally beyond imagining. Here 
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estimates range widely, one being that 
a vacuum cleaning of a square mile of ocean 
bed surface, in a selected area, could reap 
6,000 tons of manganese, 4,000 tons of iron, 
and 125 tons each of cobalt, copper, and 
nickel.” The posibilities are legion. 

Up to this time, of all the useful materials 
in or under the sea, oil has been the most 
fully utilized. The petroleum industry has 
invested $6 billion in development off the 
coasts of the United States, some 9,000 wells 
have been drilled and exploration goes for- 
ward around the world. Five million barrels 
a day amounting to over 16% of the free 
world’s petroleum production comes from 
beneath the sea. Fast expanding demand re- 
quires maximum effort in undersea oil de- 
velopment. 

Finally, as technology advances, the oceans 
will become a limitless source of man’s most 
basic need, a plentiful supply of pure water. 

As the wealth of the seas becomes more 
generally realized, there will inevitably be 
rivalry between nations seeking to exploit 
these resources and increasing pressure for 
control of undersea activity. Already a pro- 
posal has been made that the United Nations 
be given control of all deep sea mineral re- 
sources beyond the Continental Shelf. The 
delay and uncertainty resulting from such 
control could stifle the technological develop- 
ment now perniitting us to go deeper and 
deeper into the ocean in search of its re- 
sources, And this would work an incalculable 
disservice to the world's people everywhere. 

In the long run, some general agreement on 
the allocation of undersea resources may be 
necessary. Many believe, however, that 
neither our knowledge of the sea nor the 
mechanism of the U.N, as an instrument of 
international agreement are far enough ad- 
vanced to make such allocation feasible at 
this time. If the relative freedom of the 
undersea frontier can be preserved, it is 
highly possible that the United States’ free 
competitive enterprise economy, by pioneer- 
ing undersea development, could make an 
unprecedented contribution to the well-being 
and future security of burgeoning popula- 
tions in every corner of the globe. 


Dissent or Disobedience—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial broadcast 
over WDSU-TV and WDSU radio, New 
Orleans, La., on October 25, 1967: 

Dissent OR DISODEDIENCE—II 

In yesterday's editorial, this station 
pointed out the breakdown of respect for 
authority that. seems to have entered Amer- 
ican life, 

As one example, we mentioned the attempt 
by militant anti-Vietnam demonstrators to 
storm the Pentagon over the weekend. This 
incident, although isolated in its ferocity, is. 
somewhat symptomatic of what is happening 
in other areas of our society. 

On college campuses, some students are 
literally going to pot. That 1s, the taking of 
dangerous drugs—against the advice of re- 
spected medical authorities—is looked upon 
as simply the thing to do. 

In other facets of American society, there 
has been a breakdown of respect for law 
and order ranging from senseless urban riots 
to attempts by students to dictate how a 
university should be administered, 
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What is happening, it seems to us, is that 
the tradition of dissent and protest are being 
Used more for an excuse than for a reason. 
Thus, teen-agers decide that they know bet- 
ter than their parents and so, in the name 
Of dissent, they “drop out” and wind up in 
a society where there are no rules. Adults 
in the name of protest advocate open deflance 
of authority rather than seeking redress 
through courts or Congress. 

Are the old rules of respect and an orderly 
society passé? 

We think not. In fact, without certain 
rules there would be no society—orderly or 
Otherwise; A strengthening of moral fiber 
is needed if the fabric of our society today 
is not to be tragically weakened. 


Dr. Thaddeus Lubera 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most devoted educators in America, 
One of our finest men, is retiring on De- 
cember 1. 

Dr. Thaddeus Lubera, associate super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago, III., is 
leaving one of the most important posi- 
tions in our city. He will be sorely missed. 

In the 42 years he has served the 
school system in Chicago, he has played 
& key role in developing that school 
System into one of the finest in the 
country. 

His concern with educating young- 
Sters and preparing them to make adult 
decisions has provided the spark of en- 
thusiasm to educators who have been 
fortunate enough to serve in the school 
éystem with him and learn from him. 

Dr. Lubera cares deeply for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of youngsters in his 
Care. He is deeply interested in advanc- 
ing programs of education to serve the 
Specific needs of the individual student. 
And his successes in the field are known 
by school administrators, principals and 
teachers throughout our country. 

Dr. Lubera’s results and his record 
have been outstanding in every detail. 

Chicago community will miss this 
Man—a man wholly dedicated to foster- 
ing the ideals of education into workable 
and achievable goals. 

Mr. Speaker, following is a brief news 
Clipping which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune this week reporting Dr. Lubera’s 
retirement. We in Chicago have been so 
very fortunate to have this generous, in- 
Novative man to guide our progress in 
education that I bring this article to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives so that they 
May share Chicago's pride in his accom- 
Plishmens. 

The article referred to follows: 

Dr. LUBERA Quits SCHOOL Post 
(By Casey Banas) 

Dr. Thaddeus J. Lubera, associate superin- 
tendent of schools and an educator in the 
City’s public school system for 42 years, 
Tesigned yesterday, effective Dec. 1. 

Lubera, 65, had planned to retire next Au- 
Eust but decided to leave early for health 
reasons. He has been one of the five highest 
Tanking public school officials for 16 years. 
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School Supt. James F. Redmond com- 
mented: 

“As he leaves, I find myself of the 
long and dedicated years he has given to the 
children of this city. 


CONTRIBUTION AS TEACHER 


“There is no adequate expression of appre- 
ciation for this type of service. I guess it is 
sufficient to know that a city is richer and 
lives are more fulfilled because as a teacher 
and as an administrator, we made a con- 
tribution.” 

SERVED AS INTERIM CHIEF 


Lubera had put special emphasis in recent 
years on holding in-service training sessions 
to help teachers improve their instructional 
methods in reading. 

During September, 1966, between the terms 
of Benjamin C. Willis, former school super- 
intendent, and Redmond, he had served as 
acting superintendent, 

When Herold C. Hunt announced his de- 
sire to step down as school superintendent 
in 1953, Lubera was mentioned as possible 
successor. 

Lubera began his career in 1925 as an ele- 
mentary school teacher. 


Extension of Emergency Provisions of 
Urban Mass Transportation Program 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, November 21, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
859) extending for 1 year the emergency 
provisions of the urban mass transportation 
program, 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay area in re- 
cent months has witnessed the growing 
construction of the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System, the first new system of 
its kind in the last 50 years. 

This system is enormously expensive. 
It has been financed in part by one of 
the largest local bond issues of all time. 
Local communities and their residents 
have made a considerable sacrifice in 
order to obtain this system. And still 
there is a need for more financing. The 
Federal Government can and should help 
to meet this need, x 

Rapid transit may be expensive to 
build, but in the long run it is one of the 
best investments we can make. Such sys- 
tems reduce automobile congestion, are 
safer, reduce air pollution, and add im- 
measurably to the ease and comfort of 
intracity travel and, therefore, to the 
growth of our communities. 

We in the Congress have recognized 
the advantages of rapid transit and the 
need for Federal assistance of these sys- 
tems. In the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 we have created a program 
to foster mass rapid transit by providing 
Federal grants of up to two-thirds of the 
costs of the system which cannot be fi- 
nanced by operating revenues. In this 
act we have also recognized that not all 
of our communities will be able to meet 
the basic statutory requirement that 
there be an overall area-wide plan before 
Federal money can be made available. 
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Therefore, we have provided an emer- 
gency program under which grants of 
50 percent of the “net project cost” can 
be contributed without a master plan. 
Under this emergency provision, if a plan 
is submitted within 3 years, the grantee 
is then eligible to receive the full two- 
thirds Federal contribution. 

This emergency authority expired on 
November 1 of this year. For the sake 
of the one major rapid transit system 
which is now underway, and for the 
many others which are in the contem- 
plation and planning stages, it is impera- 
tive that we continue this emergency 
authority. 

The committee has unanimously rec- 
ommended extension of this authority. 
I join with them in urging that we grant 
this extension. 

The daily commuters and our other 
smog-bothered constituents need and 
deserve a more comfortable existence. 
The extension of this emergency author- 
ity can help to provide it for them, 


Transit, Planning, and the Quality of Our 
Environment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, each per- 
son interested in the continuing effort 
to help communities meet the challenge 
of the times through orderly develop- 
ment and growth will, I am sure, want 
to read the following article which ap- 
peared in the July issue of Mayor and 
Manager. 

Written by Charles M. Haar, Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, it sets forth 
how HUD is using its urban mass trans- 
portation programs to encourage and 
facilitate comprehensive city planning. 

I commend the article to your atten- 
tion: 

TRANSIT, PLANNING, AND THE QUALITY OF OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

(By Charles M. Haar, Assistant Secretary 

for Metropolitan Development, Depart- 

ment of Housing and Urban Development) 

The Essence of a City is communication 
and transportation, 

The type and quality of transportation 
originally put Into an area will have great 
impact on the manner in which that area 
develops. Transportation helps developing 
areas shape their future, determining how 
scarce land resources ate used, where indus- 
try develops, where housing goes, where shop- 
ping centers flourish. Too often our metro- 
politan areas miss this opportunity. 

HUD, in facing the urban challenge, takes 
the 8 that a transportation system 
cannct be superimposed on a city after all 
else is planned and built. Transportation 
systems are a vital component of metro- 
politan development. 

AREAWIDE SIGNIFICANCE 

In the light of its influence on urban 
growth, transportation planning and devel- 
opment are seen as activities of areawide 
significance within urban areas. Intracity 
transportation has become crucial to the 
most efficient utilization of available land 
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and the maximum accessibility to the city’s 
social and economic amenities and employ- 
ment opportunities. In serving these func- 
tions—maximizing accessibility to the city's 
amenites, and influencing desirable urban 
development—urban transportation systems 
accomplish their higher objective, that of un- 
proving the conditions of urban life. 

Mass transportation is a vital factor in 
achieving a desirable balance between con- 
centrated economic development and decen- 
tralized residential and commercial develop- 
ment. This is especially so in larger urban 
areas where the daily movement of people 
between places of residence and employment 
has resulted in the “rush hour” congestion 
which detracts so much form the enjoyment 
of urban life. Unfortunately, past emphasis 
on highway development, together with in- 
creasing rates of auto ownership, has tended 
to stifie rather than stimulate intracity cir- 
culation. 


BETTER URBAN CONFIGURATION 


A properly planned mass transportation 
system, when utilized in conjunction with a 
properly planned highway system, can bring 
about a more desirably balanced urban con- 
figuration through its influence on develop- 
ment in transit corridors, its ability to relieve 
congestion on streets and highways, and its 
provision of improved accessibility to em- 
ployment opportunities. 

It should be obvious that if mass transit 
is to accomplish the above functions, it can- 
not be planned and developed in isolation. 
These functions are intricately interwoven 
into the fabric of urban life and growth, and 
are contingent upon the orderly development 
of all aspects of urban growth on an area- 
wide basis. In more common terminology, 
transportation planning and programming 
must be carried on within the larger frame- 
work of areawide comprehensive planning: 

Local elective and administrative officials 
must play an intimate role in such planning 
and programming if the resultant systems 
are to meet community development. goals 
and standards. This is true whether the 
process is being carried on for a small in- 
dependent community or for a community 
which is part of a large metropolitan com- 
plex. 

This is where the arsenal of HUD’s metro- 
politan development programs, working in 
concert. with State and local governments, 
can be and are of significant help. 

Initially, each community must articulate 
its own development goals and standards. In 
the realm of urban mass transportation it 
is particularly important that consideration 
be given to the socio-economic character- 
istics of neighborhoods and the effect which 
provision of adequate transportation may 
have on those characteristics, It is impor- 
tant that consideration be given to employ- 
ment potential and to housing requirements, 
and that these be related to the need for 
utilities, schools, hospitals, libraries, recrea- 
tional centers, etc, 

The linkage between employment, housing, 
and the amenities is transportation, Each 
community's objective as to type of indus- 
trial and residential development must be 
related to areawide needs, and these needs 
must be translated into plans and programs 
which are in conformance with community 
objectives. 

LOCAL OFFICIALS’ ROLE 

In the development of acceptable areawide 
plans, including mass transit, and in the 
definition of areawide needs, the local of- 
ficials must play an active and continuous 
role to insure that goals are being met and 
that planned develoment meets established 
standards, 

To bridge the gap between comprehensive, 
area-wide transportation planning of the 
kind assisted under the 701 Program, and ac- 
tually providing a safe, economic and reliable 
transportation system, HUD has a new pro- 
gram of major impact. Under the Urban Mass 
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Transportation Act of 1966, the Department 
is authorized to make grants to State and 
local public agencies for two-thirds of the 
cost of planning, engineering, and designing 
mass transportation projects. This program 
also aids in the preparation of the technical 
studies needed in developing transit improve- 
ment programs for an urban area. A number 
of cities, such as Atlanta, Seattle and Great 
Falls, Montana, are already particlpating in 
this program. 

The implementation of plans normally rests 
with various jurisdictions and agencies with- 
in an urban area. For this reason, the degree 
of implementation will probably be in con- 
formance with the degree of involvement by 
those agencies and jurisdictions in plan de- 
velopment. Based on financial capability and 
priority of needs, areawide development pro- 
grams should be established to identify the 
most desirable time sequence for meeting 
needs. Such programs should guide each ju- 
Tisdiction and agency in the development of 
its own short-range development program- 
ming and annual budgeting within the limits 
of its areal and functional responsibility. 


MAJOR GRANT PROGRAMS 


To aid such programming, HUD has two 
major transit grant programs—one for capital 
improvements, the other to demonstrate, test 
and develop new or improved mass transport- 
ation facilities, equipment, services or tech- 
niques. Both programs provide grants of up 
to two-thirds of the cost. In the case of the 
capital program, comprehensive and trans- 
portation planning is a prerequisite for Fed- 
eral aid. 

Under these grant programs large seg- 
ments of our urban population are not only 
riding in safer, more reliable equipment, but 
are now able to seek and hold jobs, secure 
adequate medical attention, receive on edu- 
cation and avail themselves of improved 
shopping and recreation facilities. 

This responsiveness to human needs has 
been the hallmark of an increasing number 
of grants made by HUD's Office of Metropoli- 
tan Development. HUD's function is not to 
run buses or trains, indispensable as that 
function may be, but rather to improve the 
conditions of urban life. 

In this context I must also point out that 
all funded projects have been developed 
locally, with the Federal involvement re- 
stricted to assistance and incentives. And as 
We advance we will inevitably place more 
and more reliance on local responsibility 
stimulated and guided by Federal action and 
resources. This Creative Federalism will prove 
the best way to solve many problems. It is 
also the way we can give all Americans the 
chance to look to their own efforts for the 
enrichment of their own lives. 


The War on Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
takeover of the country’s welfare sys- 
tem by the unelected judiciary consti- 
tutes but one more Socialist step toward 
court legislation of guaranteed welfare 
rights to insure further enslavement of 
the recipients: 

Next we can expect the Federal judges 
to equalize the amount of the dole to 
overcome discrimination in the size of 
welfare checks between poor. and 
wealthy States. For if such programing 
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is not done the courts “instant welfare 
rights” will become a magnet to draw the 
welfare group to Washington, D.C., and 
other large welfare-paying States. The 
one offsetting advantage might be buy- 
ing immigrants for population explosion. 

Yet while Washington, D.C., and some 
Northern States offer fatter welfare 
checks, the rural welfare recipient should 
think for himself what the bigger check 
will buy in comparison with his buying 
power in his country area. 

Program on program, yet no solution. 
The temporary relief idea until the re- 
cipient recovered and went self-sufficient 
has proven a myth. Welfare has become a 
way of life to many—in some instances, 
three generations in a household all em- 
ployed on welfare. Talk of national com- 
mitment sounds. fine, but judging from 
past history will but create additional 
problems and solve none. After all, the 
heads of these programs and their well- ` 
paid staffs must justify their existence 
and expand for more power. 

I insert the editorial from the Sunday 
Star in Washington, D.C., for Novem- 
ber 19, 1967, which discusses the prob- 
lem, following my remarks: 

Tue CHANGING ROLE OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The decision to appeal a recent federal 
court ruling which has struck down the 
one-year residency requirement for public 
Welfare eligibility in the District of Columbia 
should receive full support from the Wash- 
ington community. : 

In its majority opinion, the three-judge 
court held that this restriction violates the 
constitutional rights of persons whose need 
for public assistance is no less acute by virtue 
of a brief stay in the Nation’s Capital than 
it would be if they were long-time District 
residents. 

Judge Holtzoff, In a vigorous dissent, dealt 
with quite s different set of rights. Congress’ 
enactment of the residence rule, he argued, 
Was a reasonable“ effort to curtail the Hke- 
Unood that Washington would become a 
Mecca for migrants" from areas where wel- 
fare payments are smaller, He contended fur- 
ther that no matter how federal judges 
may view the merits of this goal, Congress’ 
decision was a “legitimate legislative func- 
tion“ in which the courts have no business 
meddling. 

Quite frankly, while Judge Holtzoff’s argu- 
ments seem sound to us, we have no firm 
optimism that the residence rule will survive 
a Supreme Court review. Certainly the pres- 
ent court has not hesitated on previous occa- 
sions to charge into territory regarded as 
legislative preserves, Under conditions some- 
what similar to the Washington case, more- 
over, welfare residency requirements author- 
ized by state law in Delaware and Connecti- 
cut recently have been set aside by federal 
judges. 

Nevertheless, there are other grounds on 
which the appeal should be pressed. 

It is important to the District, in the first 
place, as a matter of self-protection, that if 
instant-welfare is to be allowed here it 
should also be the rule everywhere else as a 
matter of national judicial policy. 

Most. welfare officials are of the opinion 
that if residence requirements should be 
universally abolished, the impact on District 
caseloads and on the District treasury would 
not be great. There is no firm evidence, 
however, on which to base this view—and 
it seems to us that its proponents may be 
exceedingly optimistic. Washington, for var- 
fous reasons, has always been a magnet to 
needy migrants from the rural South. It is 
the first major oasis, moreover, on the route 
to other northern cities. Is it not logical to 
assume that substantial numbers of these 
truly needy families, having for the first 
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time an opportunity to obtain welfare aid, 
would choose to take advantage of it? What- 
ever the dimension of the impact in Wash- 
ington, however, the elimination of the rule 
would surely add further impetus to the 
National migratory phenomenon. 

The time is past due for Congress and the 
administration to begin looking at this 
migration—and to consider means of slow- 
ing it down—in terms of its effects on both 
the problems of big cities and the well-being 
of the migrants themselves. 

It is not our contention that needy fam- 
ilies gravitate to cities from rural regions 
merely to capitalize on liberal relief grants. 
They move, quite obviously, because the 
conditions they leave are intolerable. They 
leave in the hope of finding jobs, decent 
housing and lives of self-sufficiency. For great 
numbers of them, however, the end of this 
dream too often is a life of dependency 
through welfare which leaves them nearly 
as isolated from the mainstream of produc- 
tive life as they were before they left home. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, to his 
credit, has been trying to sell the idea that a 
massive national commitment is needed to 
improve conditions in rural areas: He warns 
that unless the migration is somehow 
checked, urban problems during the next 
decade could reach -proportions not now 
imagined. His words are being echoed in- 
Creasingly by such groups as the Economic 

velopment Administration. 

What can be done to check it? 

One approach, adyanced by a national ad- 
Visory committee on public welfare, has urged 
that the federal government underwrite na- 
tionwide standards of welfare payments 
Which would assure needy people everywhere 
Of sufficient funds to subsist. The mechani- 
Cal problems of adjusting such benefits to 
Varying costs of living in different areas would 
be difficult but not impossible to solve. There 
is an appeal to the plan, moreover, as a 
Means of leveling the unconscionable dis- 
Parities which exist in welfare today—such 
disparities, for example, as a $168.08 average 
Monthly grant of aid to dependent children 
in Washington, D.C., as against a grant of 
Only $24.24 under the same program in North 

ina, 

It seems to us, however, that this national 
Standard approach suffers the same fatal 
flaws which exist in other variations of in- 


Come-maintenance proposals. It is, in short. 


0 expensive that no Congress in the fore- 
Seeable future is apt to find it politically 
feasible. It would not get at the root causes 
Of poverty. Like the negative income tax, it 
is a negative approach. It would seem to 
freeze its beneficiaries into a perpetual state 
mo Sependency rather than to help them out 
t. 

More productive approaches He in the 
realm of new forms of federal aid to encour- 
age more and better rural jobs, more favor- 
able credit and tax incentives to attract 
business, better housing and better schools, 
Some means of upgrading the viability of 
family farms. 

There is a desperate need, too, in terms of 
Tural areas as well as cities, for a reorienta- 
tion of the whole concept of public welfare 
Sseistance, Welfare began, quite simply, as 
à necessary dole to the hopelessly indigent, 
&nd no doubt that sort of handout will con- 
Unue indefinitely to be needed by some seg- 
Ments of the population. As a means of mov- 
ing any substantial number of recipients out 
Of a state of dependency, however, the tradi- 
tonal welfare programs have proved a dis- 
mal failure, 

Fortunately, there are indications that this 
Message finally is beginning to filter through. 

The Social Security amendments to the 
Ald-to-dependent children program, on 

the Senate resumes debate tomorrow, 
Tepresent a revolutionary departure in na- 
tional welfare policy. As amended by a Sen- 
&te committee, the House-passed bill has 
been, softened somewhat. But it appears that 
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the final bill will require for the first time, as 
conditions for recelving federal funds, the 
establishment of mandatory work-training 
programs, day-care centers and vastly ex- 
panded birth-control programs. The bill also 
is expected to modify the senseless policy 
that has discouraged welfare recipients from 
working by deducting from their grants any 
amounts they are able, independently, to 
earn. 

Secretary Gardner, as part of his promised 
shakeup of the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department, has just moved in a simi- 
lar direction by absorbing the old susbsist- 
ence-oriented Welfare Administration into a 
new Social and Rehabilitation Service. Miss 
Mary Switzer, its new head, says the service 
will attempt to gear its activities from the 
outset to new means of moving people off 
relief rolls into self-productive activities. 

These are immensely encouraging changes 
of direction, If good intentions can be trans- 
lated Into effective local programs, substan- 
tial gains against poverty can be made in all 
types of communities. Still, in terms of the 
larger problem, they will remain piecemeal 
programs. 

The sort of total national commitments 
which is needed to slow down the city-bound 
flood of legions of migrants, largely un- 
equipped to cope with urban life, still is 
missing. 


Shenandoah Valley, Inc., Celebrates 44th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 8, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Shenandoah Valley, Inc., celebrated 
their 44th annual banquet. Shenandoah 
Valley, Inc., is a nonprofit, travel pro- 
motion organization consisting of those 
counties in Virginia and West Virginia 
that are part of the great Shenandoah 
Valley. 

Its membership comprises leaders in 
tourism, industry, and commerce in 
both States. 

On the occasion of the 44th annual 
banquet, Shenandoah Valley, Inc., 
saluted Canada in her centennial year. 
The speaker was introduced by the Hon- 
orable Fred G. Pollard, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Virginia. The speaker, Mrs. 
Jean Wadds, is a member of the Cana- 
dian Parliament. I submit the following 
background information on Mrs. Wadds, 
and call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House her very thoughtful 
and inspiring address. Her summary of 
how the Canadian Centennial was ob- 
served in various parts of America, I 
am sure, will be of interest to other 
Members of the House. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Mrs. Jean Wadds, whose husband is 
Mr. Robert Wadds, is a Member of Par- 
liament for the Ontario constituency of 
Grenville Dundas. Mrs. Wadds was born 
in 1920 at Newton Robinson, Ontario. 
Her father was the Honorable Earl Rowe 
who was a Member of Parliament for 
more than 20 years and currently 18 
Lieutenant Governor—Queen’s Repre- 
sentative—of Ontario. 

Mrs. Wadds was educated at the Uni- 
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versity of Toronto and Waller Business 
College. In 1946, she married the late A. 
Clair Casselman who was a Member of 
Parliament for Grenville Dundas. Upon 
his death in 1958, Mrs. Wadds became 
the conservative candidate in that riding 
and won election to the House of Com- 
mons in a bielection held that year. She 
subsequently has been reelected in the 
general elections of 1962, 1963, and 1965. 
In 1961, she was a Member of Canada’s 
Delegation to the United Nations and 
the following year was appointed Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. Now the 
senior women Member of the Canadian 
House of Commons, her service in the 
House has included work on the Agricul- 
ture, Broadcasting, Civil Service and Ex- 
ternal Affairs Committees. She is a 
member of the Canadian Authors As- 
sociation and Vice Chairman of UNICEF 
of Canada. 

The address referred to follows: 
ADDRESS OF Hon, JEAN Wabps at 44th ANNI- 

VERSARY DINNER OF SHENANDOAH VALLEY 

Inc., STAUNTON, Va., NOVEMBER 4, 1967 


It is very exciting for my husband and me to 
take a day off from our beloved St. Lawrence 
Valley to visit for the first time the renowned 
Shenandoah Valley. Both our Valleys are full 
of history. This feature of American life— 
respect and reverence for the great men and 
events in your past—is one many Canadians 
admire and seek to emulate. In this, our Cen- 
tennial Year, we have worked with con- 
siderable success to turn our country into 
one enormous history lesson so in every ham- 
let, village, town and city you will find new 
interest and new pride in the story of our 
country. = 

We are here tonight—in the long shadow 
of a history we have shared for hundreds 
of years. You will know that when you were 
a British colony we were part of the French 
empire, The same wave of international dis- 
content which helped Britain capture New 
France in 1759 had an echo in 1776 when 
your 13 colonies gained their independence. 
Flushed with that success, many of your lead- 
ers believed Canada would make a worthy 
addition to the United States of America. A 
series of skirmishes early in the 19th century 
ended with British Troops from what is now 
Toronto descending on Washington and 
burning down the original White House, The 
Minister represents in the Canadian House of 
Commons the riding of Niagara Falls where 
many of those battles took place adding 
much to the folklore of both our countries. 
My own children are direct descendants of 
those who travelled up the Mohawk Valley 
in N.Y. State to take advantage of free land 
offered by the British Government to those 
who did not choose to follow the path of in- 
dependence in the newly formed United 
States. 

The Treaty of Paris—which formally 
ended those hostilities—also signalled for 
your country and mine the beginning of an 
unprecedented period of international peace 
and co-operation. We have been able now 
for more than 150 years to live side by side 
with a border defended by nothing more 
belligerent than an eagle-eyed customs of- 
ficer and disturbed only slightly by the wel- 
come invasions of tourists moving freely 
across that line. 

It was, in part, the uncertainty created in 
the colonies of British North America by the 
American Civil War which persuaded four 
of those colonies—widely separated and 
sparsely settled—to unite in 1867. In that 
year a decree of the British Parliament 
brought together the colonies of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Lower Canada and 
Upper Canada into the Dominion of Canada. 
You have here tonight my husband and 
myself, born in what was Upper Canada; 
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and Mr. Gough, Mr. Halley, Mr. Naugler, 
Mr. Simpson and Mr. Ritcey from the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, a great Province from 
whence we recently chose a new National 
Leader for my political party. It is the 100th 
Anniversary of that event we are celebrating 
with a year-long program of events and 
activities which has changed forever the 
face and nature of our country. 

Your nation has grown since 1776 from 
13 colonies to 50 states stretching from 
ocean to ocean and beyond; so Canada has 
Geveloped from those four colonies with a 
population of less than 3,000,000 into a na- 
tion of ten proyinces, two northern terri- 
toriees and 20,000,000 people. 

It reaches—as our national motto says: 
“A Mari Usque Ad Mare” from Sea to Sea— 
and also from your border to the polar 
regions. We have endured with you two in- 
credible world wars and the great depres- 
sion and now, second in geographical size 
only to Russia, we share with you a standard 
of living unmatched in the world and a 
future full of the certainty of great achieve- 
ments yet to come. 

As you approach your bi-centennial year 
in 1976, you may be interested in some of 
the things Canada is doing this year. Our 
Centennial Year celebration began at mid- 
night last New Year's Eve, as our Prime 
Minister, the Hon. Lester Pearson, lit a 
Centennial Flame installed on the front lawn 
of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa. Tele- 
vised on all networks from coast-to-coast, 
that lighting was the signal for Canadians to 
usher in, in their own way the 100th anniver- 
sary of our nationhood. The ons 
they chose ranged from the sublime such 
as religious Watchnight Services and the 
pealing of church bells to the merely kooky. 
One small community Bowden, Manitoba, 
put itself on the Centennial map by piling 
up outhouses rendered obsolete by a new 
town sewage system and precisely at the 
stroke of twelve putting the torch to them. 
The list of things people have done is long 
and full of strongly individual characteris- 
tics. Canadians have painted barns, hooked 
rugs, roller-skated long distances, paddled 
hundreds of miles, written hundreds of 
books, bullt buildings, walked backwards 
from town-to-town and even—in the case of 
one town—St. Paul, in Alberta—built a land- 
ing field for unidentified flying objects. 
With typical Canadian canniness however 
that landing field also doubles as a skating 
rink in winter. 

The government—through a Centennial 
Commission created by an Act of Parlia- 
ment—provided a spectacular range of proj- 
ects with the express objective of involy- 
ing as many Canadians as possible, 

We have sent on a tour reaching every 
corner of Canada, a mobile exhibit carried 
by train or by tractor trailer. Using every 
modern display technique, it tells Canada’s 
story from the Ice Age to the Space Age and 
as of today nearly 10,000,000 people—half 
Canada’s population—haye seen it this year. 

We launched a giant construction program 
which has radically altered the physical 
landscape of Canada. Nearly 3,000 capital 
works projects ave been supported by Cen- 
tennial grants designed to contribute to the 
cultural, historical or recreational life of the 
communities in which they were built. 

Centennial Year ls also the occasion for 
a “Renaissance” in the arts. A multi-million 
dollar program is helping outstanding Cana- 
dian and international artists tour the coun- 
try; hundreds of new works have been com- 
missioned and contests for authors and 
artists have resulted in literally dozens of 
new books and artistic works. 

Because we are plagued by vast distances 
in Canada—5,400 miles from eastern to west- 
ern tip—the Centennial Commission de- 
aligned a program of travel and exchange 
for teen-age Canadians and so far nearly 
50.000 have taken part and have seen dis- 
tant parts of thelr country. 
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One of the more colorful events was a 
canoe race from the Rocky Mountains to 
Montreai—a distance of 3,500 miles, Teams 
representing each of the provinces and terri- 
tories raced by stages along the route of the 
early fur traders and explorers who opened 
up our vast hinterland, 

The list of Centennial activities goes on 
and on: A community improvement program 
designed to spark new ventures in urban re- 
newal and develop a stronger public concern 
with pollution and conservation; fitness 
awards programs to help our school popula- 
tion achieve a worthy standard of physical 
well-being; awards to people reaching 100 
years and to babies born on July 1—our na- 
tional birthday and so on. 

No such list would be complete without 
mention of the two great highlights of Cen- 
tennial Year. The first is, of course, Expo 67 
which I regret to tell you is now closed and 
if you missed it you lost the opportunity of 
a lifetime. The second was the visit of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Canada to take part 
in our birthday celebrations. As Queen of a 
bilingual, multi-cultural country like Can- 
ada, Queen Elizabeth II holds a very special 
place in our hearts. With power effectively 
delegated to her Canadian government which 
acts independently in all matters affecting 
Canada internally, the Queen still remains 
the symbol of our nationhood and our mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

Those of you who visited Expo will know 
that on two largely man-made islands in 
the St. Lawrence River there was created an 
outstanding testimonial to “Man and His 
World.” More than 60 nations exhibited the 
finest of their scientific, cultural and artistic 
achievements. The gates of Expo closed last 
Sunday and more than 50,000,000 visits have 
been recorded. It is estimated that more than 
half—about 27,000,000—were from the United 
States of America. 

I cannot spenk of this great influx of 
American visitors into our country without 
being reminded that one of the most heart- 
warming features of Canada's centennial 
celebration is the way all countries have 
shared this remarkable event with us; your 
country, in particular, It hag been encourag- 
ing to see in Ottawa all international discord 
set aside momentarily as the nations of the 
world join with us. This summer and fall 
dozens of heads of state or their representa- 
tives came to Ottawa and to Expo to express 
their country’s good wishes. 

Because of the physical proximity and the 
long tradition of mutual support and respect 
between our two countries, it is certain that 
this nation has been most closely involved 
in our rejoicing. As with any human com- 
munity it is those closest and dearest. to you 
who join most fully in your heartaches but 
also in your jubilation. 

Your country’s participation in our birth- 
day party started in spectacular fashion. Last 
December the Canadian Government gave ta 
Rockefeller Center a giant 64-foot Christmas 
tree which, installed and lighted in the heart 
of Manhattan, became a focus for extensive 
publicity for Canada and its Centennial Year 
and visible evidence of mutual goodwill in 
the season dedicated to that goal. 

Then—like mushrooms—testimonials to 
Canada and its Centennial popped up all over 
the place. Major department stores installed 
window displays of Canadian goods and arti- 
facts. Every major magazine developed one 
or more feature articles on Canada. All the 
big network shows worked in thelr own 
expression of felicitations to Canada and 
journalists from coast to coast found some 
opportunity to come to Canada and write 
about it. 

In many major cities large-scale Canada 
Week celebrations were organized. In New 
York—where ft is estimated 400,000 Cans- 
dians live—several days of fun and frolic 
were planned. Every day in Central Park 
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22, 1967 
there was some kind of a program whether 
it was Ontario Police Drill or British Colum- 
bia log roller; or stage shows directed by 
Canadians like Bill Davis, producer of the 
famous Hullabaloo show and starring Cana- 
dians like William Shatner, better known as 
the captain of space ship Enterprise on Star 
Trek. That celebration culminated in a Cen- 
tennial Ball attended by Governor Rocke- 
feller and Mayor Lindsay as well as our own 
Prime Minister. I know our Lady Minister 
would not mind me mentioning that my 
husband was Chairman of the N.Y. Canada 
Week Committee. It was a happy combina- 
tion because she eased for him much of the 
government paper work and red tape. They 
worked together with great enthusiasm, the 
enthusiasm she has put into this whole year 
of Canada’s celebrating. We Canadians of all 
political parties have admired her stamina 
and commend her dedication and determina- 
tion which have been so instrumental in en- 
suring success on hundreds and hundreds of 
projects. 

In Los Angeles, too, Americans and expa- 
triate Canadians joined together to organize 
more celebrations. There is a large colony of 
Canadians in the entertainment industry 
there. Bonanza’s own Pa Cartwright—better 
known to us as Canada's own Lorne Greene 
headed a long list of Canadian stars—Lloyd 
Bochner, Paul Anka, Rich Little and others 
who helped make West Coast Americans 
aware of this momentous event in Canada’s 
History. 

In all the major cities, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, New Orleans, Miami, Houston, San 
Francisco, St. Louls there were Canada Week 
celebrations which focussed attention on 
this great event. If any proof were necessary 
that all this goodwill is not a one way street, 
I could point out that Canada was an en- 
thusiastic participant in the Seattle World's 
Fair and was the first country to sign on the 
dotted line to support Hemisfair 68 now 
being built in San Antonio, Texas. 

How does all this relate to you and your 
organization? I believe the answer can be 
given in two words—"involvement” and 
“commitment.” What Canada sought to ac- 
complish In its Centennial Year was the ful- 
lest possible involvement of every citizen 
in the celebration and the deepest possible 
commitment on his part to our country and 
Its future. It is obvious from reading your 
literature that you have the same kind of ob- 
jectives for your Valley and the people who 
live and work in it. You are motivated by 
strong commercial instincts to develop the 
industries you have here—from fruit-grow- 
ing to tourism—but there is also a sense of 
a deeper responsibility. One can feel the de- 
termination to make the Valley and its own 
unique contribution to the American way of 
life better known to outsiders and more 
honored by its residents. 

One brochure reads in part: “This is a job 
for every community ... This is a job for 
every individual ... This is a job for the 
schools and tenchers ... This Is a job for 
every Chamber of Commerce, every civic 
club... This is a job for you... .” 

If I were asked to find words to describe 
the attitude of the Canadian government to 
its Centennial celebration, I could find no 
simpler or more forthright expression than 
that. It epitomizes that personal sense of in- 
volvement and commitment which is the bed- 
rock of all our democratic institutions and 
through which (if I may quote Abraham 
Lincoln) “we shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope of earth.” 

To you I wish to extend my own very best 
wishes and the best wishes of the Hon, Judy 
La Marsh the Governor of Canada for your 
continued success. and the fervent hope that 
we each shall find—you in your valley and 
we in our country—the Inspiration for that 
love of land and pride of place which has 
ennobled mankind’s pursuit of excelence 
through all the centuries, 
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The Rich Versus the Poor?—Or Will It 
Be Foreign Aid? 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times and the President of the 
World Bank have recently termed the 
1960's a “decade of disappointment” for 
the lesser developed nations of the world. 

These observations are based in large 
part on the failure of the developed in- 
dustrialized countries to devote signifi- 
cant shares of their wealth to assisting 
the less-developed nations. The United 
States, despite an internationally fa- 
vored goal of devoting at least 1 percent 
of its gross national product for foreign 
aid, has this year devoted only a little 
more than half of this figure. 

Part of the reason for this reluctance 
to provide assistance may stem from the 
attitude that foreign aid is a giveaway— 
humanitarian and helpful to its recip- 
ients, but still a giveaway—bringing little 
benefit to the donor. However, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear to even larger 
numbers of people that foreign aid is 
vital to the preservation of peace in the 
world and ultimately to the security of 
this country. 

Mr. Woods of the World Bank recently 
reiterated the point when he argued 
that the major threat to the world today 
is not differences in ideology between 
East and West, but the “wide disparity 
between living standards of the rich 
countries of the north and the poor 
countries of the south.” 

Following Mr. Woods’ views, the New 
York Times on November 15 announced 
its view that 

Until Congress takes more seriously the 
threat to American security posed by the 
world poverty gap, the prospects for in- 
creased development aid will remain poor. 


I urge our colleagues to take the time 
to read this provocative and sobering 
editorial; which I include in the RECORD 
at this point; 

DECADE OF DISAPPOINTMENT 

For all the poverty that still stalks the 
slums, Americans today enjoy an average per 
capita income of more than $3,000 a year, 
an unprecedented level of affluence that is 
rising rapidly toward an estimated 64.500 per 
capita a year by the end of the century, In 
contrast, more than two billion people in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world today 
barely exist on average annual incomes be- 
low 8250. At the present slow rate of eco- 
nomic growth, many of them will be lucky 
to have added $50 to their annual income by 
the year 2000. 

The annual increase of $40 billion in the 
United States gross national product is only 
slightly less than the total gross national 
product of all of Africa or of India, a nation 
with two and a half times America’s popula- 
tion. Yet the annual foreign assistance of 
the United States and other rich nations to 
the struggling, underdeveloped world has 
fallen from a promised 1 per cent of national 
income to below six-tenths of 1 per cent; 
the ratio continues to drop, although the 
need for aid and the ability to absorb it are 
increasing. 
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These are some of the stark statistics that 
lie behind World Bank President George D. 
Woods's warning that the hopeful Decade of 
Development once promised for the nineteen- 
sixties has degenerated into a Decade of Dis- 
appointment pointing toward disaster. 

Mr. Woods, a hard-headed former invest- 
ment banker, has been pleading for years 
with increasing urgency for substantial in- 
creases in development aid from the rich 
nations. But the diminishing effectiveness of 
his pleas can be seen in this year’s United 
States foreign- ald budget—a modest Admin- 
istration request that ts being slashed to new 
lows by a hostile Congress, 

To try to reverse this drift the World Bank 
chief has proposed formation of an interna- 
tional committee of experts to assess devel- 
opment results to date. These, he asserts, 
have not been as inconsequential as many 
think. His goal is to plan the more inten- 
sive future effort which the crisis demands 
and the developed nations can afford. Such 
a study, similar to one undertaken before 
the Marshall Plan was launched, could be 
useful in refocusing world attention on the 
scope and nature of the problem and the 
tools available for its solution. 

But the basic problem is one of national 
priorities in the rich nations. Mr. Woods 
argues persuasively that the main threat to 
the world today no longer springs from ideo- 
logical differences between East and West 
but from “the wide disparity between living 
standards of the rich countries of the North 
and the poor countries of the South.” 

Washington, which spends about as much 
in a month to wage the old East-West strug- 
gle in one corner of Asia as it is prepared to 
spend in a year for the worldwide war on 
poverty, obviously does not share this assess- 
ment, Until it does, or at least until Con- 
gress takes more seriously the threat to 
American security posed by the world pov- 
erty gap, the prospects for increased develop- 
ment aid will remain poor, 


New Homeowner Grateful for FHA 
Counseling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a heartwarming letter from a 
constituent in Milwaukee who found a 
new home for her family of seven chil- 
dren through an experimental Federal 
Housing Administration counseling serv- 
ice recently introduced in Milwaukee. 

The FHA home counseling service 
provides prospective homebuyers with 
information on current listings of low- 
and moderate-income houses, and helps 
these buyers to make an informed selec- 
tion. 

I include the letter at this point in the 
ReEcorD because it attests to the impor- 
tance of this new Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration service: 

Mr Dax HONORABLE CONGRESSMAN: With 
the many tasks that involve your time. It 
would be a devoted thought to express the 
compliment to you and our Honorable Presi- 
dent Johnson of the FHA-Housing here in 
Milwaukee. Through the kind and consider- 
ate counseling of both Mr. Klemic and Mrs. 
Schoenerman here in Milwaukee, FHA gave 
me my husband, seven children, and two 
parakeets a comfortable home to live in. As 
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you well know I lived in a lower development 
project which possessed many problems for 
me and my family. 

Through FHA also I found a house within 
my budget. 

It would make me feel proud to know if 
you would kindly write FHA here and give 
them a pat on the back—with many thanks 
for the break they gave us. Enclosed is the 
picture of the home we purchased. We feel 
very proud to be the owners. 

As for myself—I am trying to encourage 
others of the kind and considerate under- 
standing that exists at FHA, Commerce 
Bldg., 744 N. 4th St. I would feel proud if the 
Honorable President Johnson was aware of 
his honorable accomplishments, 

My children commented: Mama, this Is 
the best house we ever lived In. It don’t even 
have rats. I bursted into tears of Joy that the 
Country I served in World War H. has finally 
made things possibly True. 

I hope you find my letter of thought 
will be of some good towards progress of 
your duties for our State. Thanking you for 
your full courtesy on this matter. 


Socialism and Sound Money 
Irreconcilable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
November 22 edition of the Chicago Trib- 
une carried an interesting column by the 
widely respected international colum- 
nist, Dr. Melchior Palyi, in which he dis- 
cussed the relationship between the Brit- 
ish devaluation and the Socialist govern- 
ments which have ruled or, I might add, 
had misruled that country. 

The article follows: 

SOCIALISM AND SOUND MONEY IareEcoNCILABLE 
(By Dr. Melchior Palyi) 

Three Labor governments—MacDonald, 
Atlee, Wilson—three devaluations: 1931. 
1949, 1967. Evidently, socialism and sound 
money are irreconcilable. 

For a century, sterling was the foremost 
currency, literally as good as gold. Since last 
Sunday's 14.3 per cent cut, its gold value is 
about one-fourth of what it was 36 years ago, 
having become the football of the world's 
gambler-speculators. 

At each devaluation, the government did 
it, the Bank of England being overruled. 
Each time, before the event, the British au- 
thorities assured the world that they had no 
intention of chiseling on the domestic sav- 
ers and the foreign creditors; each time, 
they broke shamelessly their often repeated, 
solemn promises, [“Goyernments are coun- 
terfeiters at heart,” quoting Garret Garett.) 

This latest exercise in counterfelting was 
not planned like the one in 1949. Similarities 
with 1931 are striking, but with at least one 
great difference. Then, as now, foreign credit 
was available to save sterling, but the for- 
eign bankers requested that Britain put its 
finanacial house in order. s 

UNIONS WERE OBSTACLE 


Then, as now, the politicians refused to 
balance the budget by cutting social ex- 
penditures. Then, as now, the trade unions 
were the prime obstacle, 

In 1931, the departure of sterling from the 
gold standard was the shock that roused 
the British people from their lethargy. It 
made them understand that the total de- 
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struction of their currency was threatening 
and to accept the sacrifices heretofore re- 
fused, 

The big difference in 1967 is that now 
British labor asked for devaluation, in the 
mistaken notion that it is an alternative to 
fiscal discipline. The shock therapy worked in 
1931. Will it work now? Scarcely so, given 
the prevailing mentality and Harold Wilson's 
character, or lack of it. 

MORE EVALUATION 

In otner words, the world will have to pre- 
pare itself for the unpleasant prospect that 
sterling’s via dolorosa has not reached its 
end, and more sterling devaluations may lie 
ahead—within a year or two. 

To stop the flight of capital is the im- 
mediate problem, What matters is the restor- 
ation of confidence in the country’s solvency. 
But confidence is undermined by the per- 
sistent and everlasting trade deficit that will 
not be cured automatically by the devalua- 
tion, 

Exports will be stimulated for a while, but 
imports will become more costly and do- 
mestic prices will rise. The more so, since 
there is nothing in the prime minister's 
“cards” that would assure the restoration of 
discipline on the labor market. 

The deflationary measures announced by 
Mr. Wilson are too vague, and there is no 
assurance they will be vigorously applied if 
and when some improvement in the coun- 
try’s trade balance show up. 

What happens now to sterling is of deep- 
est significance for the whole world—for the 
dollar, in particular. The monetary system 
of the world rested since the late 1940’s on 
the famous “cooperation of central banks.” 

CREDITORS BALK 


But when the emergency turns out to be 
a permanent one, the European creditor 
central banks refuse to go along. Hence, the 
breakdown of sterling. As for the dollar, the 
handwriting is clear to all who can read. 
Our money has stood the strain of huge an- 
nual payments deficits because the leading 
central banks absorb the surplus dollars. 

Now, they are on record that their finan- 
cial endurance has its limitations. They will 
not let their own currencies go down the 
drain with either sterling or with the dollar. 
Central bank cooperation is coming to an 
end, as it must, when it becomes an unbear- 
able burden on those who pay the bill. 


POOR COUNTRIES SUFFER 


The devaluation of a leading currency is 
a “beggar your neighbor” policy. It will result 
in commercial and financial warfare on a 
global scale. The poorest countries will be 
the greatest losers. We are heading for the 
same kind of international chaos that 
marked the 1930's. 

Multilateral tariff reductions and central 
bank cooperation were supposed to be the 
earmarks of the Good [international] So- 
ciety. This time, its breakdown cannot be 
blamed any more on the gold standard, that 
had been put “on ice” ever since the early 
1930s. 


Devaluation is the last refuge of the 
[political] scoundrel. 


Science and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a very in- 


teresting article by Judith Randal ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
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on November 17, concerning the subject 
of “science politics,” and the allocation 
of research funds. The concept of poli- 
tics in science does not tend to arise 
spontaneously for the average layman 
since politics seems so much a function 
of pragmatism and the practical world, 
and science suggests obscure hypotheses 
and highly complex formulations. 

Thus it is that I think that Judith 
Randal has performed a real service in 
reporting the comments of Daniel Green- 
berg, news editor of Science magazine 
who pointed out the relationship between 
these two oddly-mated areas and the 
serious effect of that relationship on our 
society. Mr. Greenberg made his remarks 
to a meeting of the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Writing on Nov- 
ember 16, in Washington. 

I think it is useful to clarify that the 
stated $17 billion yearly outlay goes in 
large part to research and development 
programs. Although popularly referred 
to as science, these are primarily tech- 
nology and engineering programs—not 
science. 

I commend this thoughtful article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Nov. 17, 1967] 
RESEARCH FUNDS Secrecy Is CHARGED 
(By Judith Randal) 

CLAYTON, Mo.—Although science costs 
American taxpayers $17 billion a year, most 
of the decisions on “who gets what for re- 
search“ are made without public discussion 
and behind closed doors, says an expert on 
the politics of science, 

The result, says Daniel Greenberg, news 
editor of Science magazine, is that more than 
13 percent of the federal budget—amounting 
to about 3 percent of the Gross National 
Product—is under control of a scientific 
community that “is not encouraging public 
inquiry into its tax-supported internal af- 
fairs.” 

Greenberg, known for his studies of re- 
lationships between government and science 
observations, spoke yesterday at a meeting 
of the Council for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence Writing here. 

Research and development money's have 
had a tremendous impact, he said. Not only 
on scientific progress but on American so- 
ciety as a whole. 

EDUCATION FIELD CITED 

Greenberg cited education as a case in 
point. 

It is a matter of public record, he said, 
“that 100 universities receive some 70 per- 
cent of all federal funds spent in universities, 
and 10 of these receive nearly 40 percent of 
the money. 

“Until quite recently,” he added, “there 
prevailed the politically useful fiction that 
when federal research funds were given to 
a particular university, they were given for 
the purpose of supporting science and not 
for the purpose of supporting a particular 
university. ... 

“The effect of this process was to assure 
that the rich (universities) got richer while 
the poor got slightly richer, or, in some cases, 
simply stood still.” 

Placing a major laboratory in a given re- 
gion has social and economic consequences, 
too, Greenberg said. 

“The industrial and academic affluence of 
California is intimately related to the fact 
that approximately one-third of all federal 
funds for research and development” are 
spent there, he maintained, 

ANOTHER AREA SLIGHTED 


“Much of the backwardness and misery of 
Appalachia and the Deep South might have 
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been alleviated or reversed” if social and eco- 
nomic as well as scientific values had been 
considered, he said. 

Greenberg thinks the politics of high- 
energy physics particularly has been rife 
with power plays, coups and intrigues’ hid- 
den from public view until the decision-mak- 
ing process is too far alnog to be revised. 

At one point, he told the science writers, 
a leading Stanford University physicist 
sought $100 million from Congress to build 
an accelerator that would have to be housed 
in a 2-mile-long tunnel. Several congress- 
men pointed out that an abandoned railroad 
tunnel in their state of Washington might be 
just the thing, but this did not suit the 
scientist who wanted it in California. He 
finally managed to convince the legislators 
that the structure’s ½ inch incline made it 
unacceptable, Greenberg said. 

“When I visited it (the Stanford accelera- 
tor) some time ago,” said Greenberg, one of 
the staff scientists who took me on a tour 
laughingly recalled the tale ...and then 
pointed out that the tunnel they had 
built . . . turned out to have an incline even 
greater than that of the Washington state 
tunnel.“ 

This sort of freedom to select a site for 
multimillion-dollar facilities, said Greenberg, 
continued unabated until the $340 million 
cost of a new accelerator made it a matter of 
public congressional debate, Even then, said 
Greenberg, the choice of the Weston, UI. 
site was made on the basis that it was “the 
least inconvenient of those that were po- 
litically available.“ Otherwise it would al- 
most certainly have been located in Cali- 
fornia, he said. 

Greenberg blamed the nation’s press in 
part for the current state of science policy, 
charging that while newspapers have made 
great strides in reporting the content of 
science they have largely ignored its politics. 

“I would guess,” he sald "that a good por- 
tion of the American public could readily 
identify any of a number of state governors 
or congressional leaders of middling to major 
importance. 

“But I would guess that only a very tiny 
portion . . . could identify the distinguished 
scence adviser to the President (Donald 
Hornig) .” 

Among the few journalists who are making 
the public aware of science politics, he said, 
are Victor McElheny of the Boston Globe, 
Frank Carey of the Associated Press and Wil- 
liam Hines of The Evening Star. 


U.S. Premier Performance of the Hellenic 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Greek 
culture is the foundation of western cul- 
ture. Greek law is the cornerstone of 
western law. Greek philosophy, litera- 
ture, art, and government form the base 
from which all western thought and 
progress have evolved. 

In acknowledging our traditional debt 
to Greece, we recognize also the lyric 
beauty and impressive strength of Greek 
music which, though powerful, has not 
received the recognition it so richly de- 
serves among the music centers of the 
world. 

An effort has been made to bring the 
beauty of Greek music to all Americans. 
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The man primarily responsible for bring- 
ing this exciting cultural experience to 
America is Mr. John Daros, of Chicago, 
III. 

Mr. Daros is president and founder of 
the Hellenic Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. The Hellenic Symphony gave 
its first performance in America on No- 
vember 16, 1967, in Chicago, III., and 
premiered the work of Manolis Ka- 
lomiris, a brilliant Greek composer. 

Through the devoted, highly moti- 
yated efforts of John Daros and Mrs. 
Louis Kuchuris, the symphony received 
the enthusiastic support and endorse- 
ment of prominent Americans through- 
out the country. ` 

Under the honorary sponsorship of 
Vice President HUMPHREY, Gov. Otto 
Kerner, Senators DIRKSEN and PERCY, 
Mayor Richard Daley, and other dis- 
tinguished men and women, the Hellenic 
Symphony became a reality in Chicago 
last Thursday night. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in the finest Ameri- 
can tradition that Americans of all na- 
tionalities can work together on a proj- 
ect of this magnitude and, by their joint 
efforts, bring to their fellow Americans 
the richness and beauty of another cul- 
ture, another art form. 

I was proud to serve as honorary chair- 
man of the Hellenic Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra board of trustees. With 
civic-minded, concerned Americans such 
as John Daros and Louis Kuchuris, our 
American culture will continue to be rep- 
resentative of all that is finest, most en- 
during, and most beautiful in the world. 
With the premier performance of “La 
Levendia” by Manolis Kalomiris, Greek 
music takes its place with art, literature, 
philosophy, and government among the 
outstanding assets of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, following is some de- 
scriptive information from the souvenir 
booklet commemorating this perform- 
ance of the Hellenic Symphony in 
Chicago: j 

THE HELLENIC PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


The Hellenic Symphony Orchestral Associa- 
tion was formed in 1967 for the purpose of 
arranging a professional symphony that 
would refiect the culture and creative stand- 
ards of the Hellenes, The Association chose 
for its chairman Mr. John Daros, a leading 
Greek-American businessman and civic 
leader. 

Mr. Manuel Piculas, a distinguished Greek- 
American, was selected as the conductor of 
the newly formed symphony. Mr. Piculas has 
a wide and varied experience both in opera 
and symphonic conducting in the United 
States and Europe. He Is also the only pro- 
tege of the late internationally famous con- 
ductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

The Honorary Board of Trustees, whose 
chairman is Ilinois Con; Roman 
Pueinskl. is headed by Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, Governor Otto Kerner, Senator 
Charies Percy, Senator Everett Dirksen and 
Mayor Richard Daley, plus many other dis- 
tinguished leaders of our country. 

The first. performance in Chicago of the 
Hellenic Symphony Orchestra will be a bene- 
St performance for the Ypsilanti Greek 
Theatre Fund. Following this, the Hellenic 
Symphony Orchestral Association plans to es- 
tablish a scholarship fund for musically in- 
clined students. The symphony expects to 
be in regular season by 1968 and will tour 
the United States by the New Year, 


The Hellenic Symphony Orchestra, as the 
second professional Symphony of Chicago, 
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will be welcomed by an appreciative City to 
help augment the forward progress of culture 
in Chicago and America. 

JOHN DAROS 


Mr. John Daros, businessman and civic 
leader, recently elected President and Chair- 
man of the Board of Hellenic (Philharmonic) 
Symphony Orchestra Association has a show 
business background. 

His business interests include Passenger 
Restaurants, Inc., Pickwick Restaurants, and 
the Quarter Deck, Daros Realty and Daros 
and Associates Public Relations. 

He came to America from Sparta, Greece, 
at the age of 13, lived in Boston, Mass., and 
attended Washington Grammar School in 
Lynn, Mass., and Lynn Classical High School. 

He went into the restaurant business from 
1925-35. Later he became a business financier 
and then went on the road producing shows. 

The first concert of the Hellenic Symphony 
Orchestra will be held in Orchestra Hall, 
November 16. Last year Mr. Daros traveled 
in Greece and brought back the score of the 
great Greek Composer Manolis Kalomiris“ 
master work, La Levendia which will have its 
American premier in the Orchestra Hall con- 
cert. 

Mr. Daros lives at 2717 West Argyle. He has 
two grown children—a son and a daughter— 
and four grandchildren. 


MANUEL k. PICULAS 


Violinist-Conductor Manuel E. Piculas, en- 
gaged this season as the Music Director of 
the Chicago Symphonette and Associate Di- 
rector of the Skokie Valley Symphony Or- 
chestra, has had wide and varied experience 
in the field of Orchestra Direction. 

Born in Chicago of Greek parents, Piculas 
attended Carl Schurz high school then went 
on to major in music at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston where he studied under 
Violinist Franz Polezny: While at North- 
western, Piculas wrote a complete musical 
score, “The Feast of Molokai,” which was 
produced in Chicago and brought very favor- 
able notices. He studied at the American 
Conservatory of Music and the Chicago Mu- 
sical College although he received his Bache- 
lor’s Degree from Northwestern. Piculas 
studied under noted Violinists Alexander 
Schneider, Sidney Miller and James Kabrin, 
and is the professor of a J. B. Villaume of 
Paris violin. 

In 1951 Piculas gave up a scholarship for 
further study at Northwestern University 
after he had successfully auditioned for 
famed Maestro Dimitri Mitropoulos who was 
at that time preparing to select a gifted 
young musician to study under him as his 
protege. Piculas was selected from a field of 
musicians which included the now famous 
Conductor Leonard Bernstein. 

For the next eighteen months the young 
Maestro toured and studied with the virtuoso 
Conductor while being instructed in score 
reading, solfeggio, instrumental choir color- 
ing, and basic hand technique, which in- 
cluded the primary beat system emphasizing 
phrases rather than measures, a technique 
perfected by and unique to Maestro Mi- 
tropoulos. Great emphasis was put on orches- 
tral acoustics, 

While on tour, Piculas had the opportu- 
nity to observe and study the Maestro con- 
ducting virtually every major Symphony 
Orchestra in the United States. Preceding 
each performance, Piculas was given assign- 
ments from the scores, After the performance 
a critique was held which included exami- 
nations and discussions of the programic 
material. 

In 1952 the gifted young Conductor had 
the opportunity to conduct Byron Janis with 
the New York Philharmonic in the Concerto 
#3 in C Minor for Plano and Orchestra by 
Ludwig von Beethoven. Through this experi- 
ence he received valuable instruction from 
Maestro Mitropoulos and Mr. Janis regard- 
ing the “pitfalls” of conducting a piano 
concerto, 
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Dimitri Mitropoulos was universally re- 
garded as a musical genius whose tradition 
of virtuosity of musical perfection is now 
carried on by Maestro Piculas. 

In 1954 Piculas served as Music Director of 
the Giessen Stadttheater Symphony Orches- 
tra and Opera Company in Giessen, Germany 
where he conducted the complete “Ring 
Cycle” of Richard Wagner in addition to 
Lohengrin”, “Die Meistersinger“, Tann- 
auser“, “Hansel and Gretel", “Elektra”, 
“Trisan und Isolde”, as well as the ballets 
“Swan Lake“, “Les Sylphides", “The Nut- 
cracker”, “Billy the Kid.“ Pas de Deux“, 
and the complete Scheherezade“. 

Maestro Mitropoulos tock the opportunity. 
whenever possible, to visit his protege in 
Germany whom he considered as a son. The 
Mayor of Giessen, Rudolph Sommerlad, ac- 
companied Piculas to Heidelberg where he 
appeared as guest Conductor of the 7th Army 
Symphony. The reappointment to his posi- 
tion as Music Director in Giessen was de- 
clined-in 1955 by Maestro Piculas in order to 
return to the United States to pursue his 
musical ambitions. 

Piculas includes in his repertiore all of the 
major symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Brahms, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and von Weber as well as the 
waltzes of Johann Strauss and Franz Lehar. 
He concentrates on research in the Classical 
and Romantic periods of music, performance 
standards and techniques, history of musical 
development, orchestral acoustics, and spe- 
clalizes in the music of Brahms and Wagner. 
Among his acquaintances are such musical 
notables as Eric Leinsdorf, Eugene Ormandy, 
Pierre Monteaux, Antal Dorati, George Ezell, 
Thor Johnson, Rudolph Bing and Gina 
Bacchauer. 

Being especially proud of his ethnic Greek 
heritage, Piculas hopes to encourage and 
promote a Greek Renaissance of Symphonic 
Music. “It is only fitting that the Greek 
com, , scholars and musical leaders take 
an active and leading role in cultural and 
musical manifestations.” Piculas said. “It was 
the ancient Greek scholars who developed 
and exploited the physics of sound and tonal 
wave lengths and the modal systems which 
are so prevalent in musical structure. It is 
not unrealistic to believe that in a decade, we 
will see an upsurge of cultural music in the 
Greek spirit and I intend to render my best 
efforts to contribute to this cultural renais- 
sance," Maestro Piculas concluded. 


Missing Priorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more interesting statements made by 
the President at that recent press con- 
ference of his that has attracted so much 
attention was this charge—and indict- 
ment: 

I feel that one of our failures in the Ad- 
ministration has been our inability to con- 
vince the Congress of the wisdom of fiscal 
responsibility. 


Well, of course, the President is en- 
titled to his point of view in this respect 
but, even so, I would be tempted to take 
up the cudgel in defense of this House— 
that in recent months has been trying to 
walk a tortuous path toward its own but 
dimly-perceived goal of fiscal responsi- 
bility—except for the fact that the Na- 
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tion has probably already had its fill of 
pot-versus-kettle type arguments over 
this particular issue. 

Of far more value to all of us, it seems 
to me, would be an attempt to pursue the 
basic reasons why neither President nor 
Congress has, of late, been able to dem- 
onstrate much other than lipservice 
to the idea of fiscal responsibility; and 
every time I get to thinking about this 
problem, as I suppose most of us are 
again in connection with the President's 
about-face in favor of some sort of at- 
tempt at spending restraint, I get back 
to what has to be the key word toward 
understanding our problem—which word 
is “priorities.” 

In today’s Wall Street Journal, Alan L. 
Otten has a useful column on this which, 
under leave to do so, I now include with 
these remarks for the consideration of 
my colleagues: 

MISSING PRIORITIES 


WasHincton.—President Johnson has 
taken to attacking Congress of late for ap- 
plying “a disordered sense of priorities’ to 
domestic spending ‘programs, and almost 
surely the nation will be hearing more of 
this as the Presidential campaign heats up. 

Yet the President has poor grounds for his 
protest, because the Congressional actions 
are the natural and quite expectable product 
of a vacuum created by Mr. Johnson him- 
self: His own reluctance to set forth clearly, 
and advocate firmly, some very definite 
spending priorities of his own. 

Given this vacuum, Congress was bound 
to make its own decisions, and almost in- 
evitably it has favored older, firmly estab- 
lished, better-lobbied programs over newer, 
more controversial ones.. 

For a long while after the Vietnam war 
began consuming so much Federal revenue, 
the President continued to argue that the 
nation could afford all the guns it needed 
and all the butter it wanted, too. Gradually, 
though, he began to admit that perhaps the 
nation couldn't have quite all that butter 
but certainly it could afford to give a little 
more to practically every Federal program, 
old and new. 

Now, with his notice to the House Ways 
and Means Committee that he's willing to 
propose some sizable spending cuts, he 
finally seems ready to concede the butter 
portions must be reduced—but all signs are 
that hell still try to accomplish this sim- 
ply by taking a little away from each. 

Mr, Johnson, in short, doesn't yet seem 
willing to acknowledge that the times and 
the Government’s money squeeze require a 
very different approach: The setting of 
definite priorities among domestic pro- 
grams, with perhaps large increases for top- 
priority items and level spending or even 
sharp cutback for less urgent ones. 

There really is no evidence—in the 
budget or any other Administration pro- 
nouncement—that Mr. Johnson has indeed 
confronted more than the most superficial 
problems of priority-setting. Where is the 
evidence that the White House has weighed 
whether to switch moon-landing money 
into the reconstruction of rotting central 
cities, divert dam and dredging dollars into 
slum children’s education and Negro job 
creation, spend highway and airplane mil- 
lions on pure air and water instead? 

It's possible that the spending cuts the 
President proposes to Congress next week 
may seem to deal with a few of these ques- 
tions, but chances are that any effort in 
this direction will, at this late date be more 
sham than real. And the Presidential pro- 
posals will almost certainly avoid tackling 
such other basic questions as whether the 
Administration is spe too much to 
help older people and too little to help 
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younger ones or too much to help teen- 
agers and too little on or too 
much on medical research and too little on 
building medical schools. 

The President has clearly been ducking 
these and dozens of other tough decisions. 
Presumably motivated by a politician’s de- 
sire to keep everyone as happy as possible 
(or at least to make everyone as little un- 
happy as possible) he has encouraged all 
programs almost equally—model cities and 
supersonic transports, aid to old folks and 
aid to young education and pork-barrel 
projects. First they were increased together. 
Then the increases were scaled back together. 
This may all be good politics (although 
some would argue it’s not even that) but 
it certainly is poor leadership. 

It's easy to understand the president’s 
reluctance. The choices are indeed difficult, 
the competing claims convincing. Politically, 
it’s almost impossible to make the “right” 
decision, to avoid enraging somebody. And 
the views of key lawmakers aggravate an al- 
ready complex chore. 

Moreover, the President had an unhappy 
experience last year when he tried just a mild 
priority-setting. He proposed cutbacks in 
school-lunch funds, in ald to land-grant col- 
leges and in a few other programs—and the 
howls were deafening. First lawmakers ac- 
cused him of trying to pull a fast one, propos- 
ing cuts he knew Congress would reject. Then 
they proceeded to reject the cuts. 

The Congressional system, indeed, almost 
guarantees fragmented and often erroneous 
decisions. Long-established programs—such 
as farm price supports, highway building, 
health research or ald to ayiation—tend to 
build up widespread, almost unquestioning 
support. Voting for them becomes a habit 
with many lawmakers; to convince others, 
advocates can tick off evidence of ac- 
complishment and progress, In contrast, new 
programs like model cities have to be taken 
on faith, or develop early snags that create 
antagonisms (the war on poverty is an ex- 
ample). 

Lobbyists for the older programs tend to 
be the more influential. Mayors hunting mas- 
sive Federal aid aren't yet as experienced as 
Government workers seeking a fat pay raise. 
People wanting cleaner air and water aren't 
as well organized as veterans, Little children 
don't have the political clout of old folks. 
And so on. 

Somehow, too, the Congressional commit- 
tees handling the older programs push them 
with more unity and conviction than the 
committees handling newer ones display; in 
part, this results from the differences in lob- 
bying impact. The seniority system provides 
the top members of committees handling 
older programs more prestige and following 
among their colleagues. Not too facetiously, 
one observer suggests that perhaps the surest 
way to obtain a more intelligent Congresston- 
al assessment of competing national needs 
is to switch committee jurisdictions every 
year—letting the space committee pass on 
the farm budget, the education committee 
on the space budget, for example, 

Shortcomings inherent in the Congres- 
sional approach make it imperative that the 
President fix the priorities—not only making 
the hard choices between competing claims 
but also dramatizing the decisions and ral- 
lying the nation behind them. 

The President can take a small step in this 
direction in the spending cuts he’s to propose 
next week, and a bigger step in the budget 
he’s to send Ccngress in January, If he ducks 
again, he must expect that Congress again 
will fix its own priorities—and that these will 
be no more to his liking than this year’s, 


Disregarding, for the moment, the spe- 
cial failings of this particular Congress, 
Mr. Otten’s major point that shortcom- 
ings in the present congressional ap- 
proach to the funding process make it 
imperative that the President fix prior- 
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ities—making “the hard choices between 
competing claims and also dramatizing 
the decisions and rallying the Nation be- 
hind them’’—is, I believe, well taken. 

At the same time, merely to rest on 
that point is too much like saying— 
which is another matter of some division 
between us—that, in this difficult and 
dangerous day and age, only the Presi- 
dent is qualified to deliberate and de- 
termine such foreign policy courses as 
our Nation is to pursue; and I, for one, 
would hope that a responsible Congress 
would reject both such assumptions. 

If, therefore, Congress is to regain 
better control over Federal spending 
processes—as I would hope we can agree 
it should—it must find better tools than 
it now has at hand for doing so. A mod- 
ernized, and hopefully more realistic, 
budgetary concept will help—as would 
some updating of the appropriation 
process, itself, for the same is no longer 
adequate to meet the challenges posed 
by the multibillion-dollar budgets of 
today. 

But, in the end, I suspect Congress will 
have to reach’ outside itself for help, 
doing so perhaps along the lines sug- 
gested by H.R. 10520 as introduced by the 
distinguished and able gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MSI. Under this pro- 
posal—which is not altogether dissimilar 
from my own bill, H.R. 82, to establish 
a Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government—a 
Commission to be known as the Gov- 
ernment Program Evaluation Commis- 
sion would be created. As envisioned by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], the latter would be an independ- 
ent, bipartisan Commission whose job 
would be to determine the effectiveness 
of all old, new, and proposed Federal 
programs, weighing their relative prior- 
ities and recommending their continua- 
tion—or discontinuation—and, if the 
former, their level of funding, 

The President, I understand, has in- 
dicated he is not averse to having such 
a task force—as he put it—especially 
since, I assume, he would have some say 
in selecting its members, but the critics of 
this proposal have said, or will say, that 
this is something the administration is 
already doing, now, through its program- 
ing, planning, and budgeting system— 
PPBS—and is something Congress, for 
its part, ought to be able to adequately 
do through its committee system. But 
such critics of the Mills proposal—and 
of its several variations—fail to address 
themselves, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] did, to the fact 
that, in his words: 

Congress has far too little time to review 
and evaluate what is already done (be- 
cause it is always being) called upon to do 
something more. 


Or to the validity of the warning made 
by Daniel P. Moynihan, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, that It may not be 
altogether wise for the executive branch 
to have—now in his words—‘a virtual 
monopoly on evaluation research.” 

As Mr. Moynihan further said, in com- 
menting on this monopoly“: 

Congress, the State legislatures, the City 
Councils, are simply told what have been the 
supposed results of such research. They do 
not have to agree; but they are hard put to 
disagree. 
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There is nothing sinister about this state 
of affairs. Serious evaluation research is only 
just approaching the state of a developed, 
as against an experimental, technique, In- 
evitably it has been sponsored in the first 
instance by executive departments, However, 
precisely because the of such re- 
search are not neutral, it would be dangerous 
to permit this imbalance to persist, Too often, 
the executive is exposed to the temptation 
to release only those findings that sult its 
purposes, (and) there is no one to keep them 
honest. 


Therefore, Mr, Speaker, the Mills- 
Moynihan idea—or should it be the other 
way around?—makes a good deal of sense 
tome, in that—to borrow another Moyni- 
han phrase—Congress should have a 
program outside the executive branch to 
“evaluate the evaluators,” and I should 
think this would remain true no matter 
how well the PPB system that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has initiated works 
out, for the challenges of tomorrow are 
so great as to demand the utmost in 
vision and informed objectivity of all of 
us if they are to be surmounted. 

I would therefore, Mr. Speaker, urge 
our early consideration of Mr. Miss“ 
bill—H.R. 10520—along with its several 
variations, and also our consideration of 
bills such as H.R. 131 as introduced by 
myself, along with numerous of my col- 
leagues, which would create a National 
Commission on Public Management that 
would study into and recommend meth- 
ods by which both the executive branch 
and the Congress could begin to make 
better application than we have of our 
newer technological capabilities—as em- 
bodied in the so-called systems analysis 
approach—for finding comprehensive 
solution to our manifold domestic prob- 
lems. I am certain that this tool, which 
private industry has developed and used 
with such success, could be adapted to 
our needs here—and I further believe it 
is a tool we badly need. 

Mr. Speaker, there are undoubtedly 
several routes leading to fiscal responsi- 
bility, but the one we have been following 
this year does not go in that direction. 


Report of General Eisenhower’s 32d 
American Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last month I was privileged to 
take part in the American Assembly's 
32d conference. There were 72 partici- 
Pants from the worlds of business, edu- 
cation, communications, labor, and Gov- 
ernment, as well as persons from the 
clergy, and legal and military profes- 
Sions. For 4 days, October 26 to 29, we 
discussed and considered the concept of 
the ombudsman. 

At the end of the assembly the partici- 
Pants adopted a report of their findings 
and recommendations con the 
Ombudsman, and I include the final re- 
Port as a part of my remarks. 

It is noteworthy that the American As- 
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sembly was founded in 1950 by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who just yester- 
day paid another wonderful visit to 
Capitol Hill. The assembly remains a na- 
tional educational affiliate of Columbia 
University where General Eisenhower 
founded it. It holds nonpartisan meet- 
ings at least twice a year and publishes 
books to illuminate issues of vital public 
interest. 
The report referred to follows: 
FINAL Report oF THE 32D AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY 


(Nore.—At the close of their discussions 
the participants in the Thirty-second Ameri- 
can Assembly on The Ombudsman reviewed 
as a group the following statement. The 
statement represents general agreement; 
however no one was asked to sign it, and it 
should not be assumed that every participant 
necessarily subscribes to every recommenda- 
tion.) 

Millions of Americans yiew government as 
distant and unresponsive, if not hostile. 
Though often the targets of the resentment 
which ensues, government officials are usu- 
ally not the cause of remoteness, but some- 
times its victims. Dehumanized government 
derives from the impersonality of modern 
mass society. Improving the means by which 
individual citizens can voice dissatisfaction 
with governmental action or inaction will 
make for a more democratically effective so- 
ciety. 

Many devyices—governmental and private, 
formal and informal—already serve to am- 
plify the voice of the individual in the halls 
of government. Administrative agencies may 
provide him internal avenues of appeal. 
Courts may hear his case. Elected representa- 
tives may handle his complaint. Public legal 
aid may be available. News media or private 
organizations may take up his cause. 

All these means of access to government 
are useful. We should strive further to im- 
prove them. Because these existing devices 
have important functions to serve other than 
handling citizens’ complaints, there is a 
need in today’s large and complex govern- 
ment for mechanisms devoted solely to re- 
ceiving, examining, and channeling citizens’ 
complaints, and securing expeditious and 
impartial redress. We believe that American 
utilization of the Ombudsman concept will 
help to fill that need. 


WHAT 18 AN OMBUDSMAN? 


The Ombudsman is an independent, high- 
level officer who receives complaints, who 
pursues inquiries into the matters involved, 
and who makes recommendations for suit- 
able action, He may also investigate on his 
own motion. He makes periodic public re- 
ports, His remedial weapons are persuasion, 
criticism and publicity. He cannot as a mat- 
ter of law reverse administrative action. 

WHAT DOES AN OMBUDSMAN DO? 


When the Ombudsman receives a com- 
plaint which seems to him to haye validity, 
he asks the agency for an explanation. If 
necessary he consults further with the com- 
plainant and again with the agency. He re- 
ports his findings to those concerned. He may 
suggest a specific remedy to correct individ- 
ual injustices and he may suggest an im- 
provement in agency procedure, 

After consideration, if he finds a complaint 
to be unfounded, he may discover that the 
agency has failed adequately to explain its 
action to the citizen. In this case he may 
urge the agency to improve its techniques of 
communication. In other cases he may report 
to the cemplainant why his grievance was 
unfounded, In addition to handling individ- 
ual complaints, the Ombudsman may make 
studies and recommendations for the im- 
provement of administration. 

The Ombudsman proceeds without cost to 
the complainant. He is able to operate in- 
formally and expeditiously without formal 
hearing procedures. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OMBUDSMAN 


We recommend that Ombudsman offices be 
established in American local and state gov- 
ernments. We do not recommend the estab- 
lishment of a single office of Ombudsman for 
the entire federal government, but we do 
recommend that applications of the concept 
be undertaken at the federal level. 

The Ombudsman must be selected in a 
manner which assures public confidence in 
his independence, impartiailty and profes- 
sional attainments. He should be given a sal- 
ary which will reinforce his high status in 
the community, 

The Ombudsman should designate his own 
subordinates. The Ombudsman’s term of of- 
fice should be sufficiently long to minimize 
his preoccupation with reappointment and 
should not be coterminous with that of the 
selecting authority. Provision for his re- 
moval from office for cause should be made 
in such manner as not to interfere with his 
independence while in office. 

The authority of the Ombudsman should 
extend to public agenceis exclusive of courts, 
legislatures and chief executives. On the 
other band, the experience of California and 
other states with a commisison on judicial 
qualifications—an ombudsmanlike Institu- 
tion—should be given serious consideration 
as a means for reducing the abuse of Judicial 
authority. 

Since American local governments vary 
greatly in size, population, and legal struc- 
ture, no uniform design need be followed and 
advantages are to be derived from experi- 
mentation. Such experimentation should in- 
clude meaningful accessibility to the Om- 
budsman by all sectors of society. 

HOW FAR DOES THE OMBUDSMAN GO? 


An Ombudsman, concerned with mistaken 
or imperfect action, is a valuable resource. 
But an Ombudsman often can not provide 
all the help a citizen may need when confused 
by or in conflict with the officials who ad- 
minister public affairs. 

At times the citizen must have recourse to 
an active advocate who can press a demand 
on his behalf or plan a defense against gov- 
ernmental action, This need is for adequate 
legal services. Then, too, citizens require 
information about governmental services. 
This need is more properly provided by easily 
accessible information and referral agencies, 

Of course, neither an Ombudsman nor legal 
and information services can eliminate pro- 
found social and economic injustice, which 
calls for essentially political solutions. 

While the Ombudsman does not make 
policy, his office has two important indirect 
effects on policy-making. Pirst, the Ombuds- 
man's findings provide the Legislature and 
the Executive with additional significant in- 
formation and advice upon which to base 
major policy improvements. Secondly, the 
legislative process is enhanced to the extent 
that the Ombudsman's existence permits and 
encourages legislators to give increased atten- 
tion to lawmaking. 

CONCLUSION 


We urge the prompt enactment of laws to 
create the special office required to handle 
citizens’ complaints—the Ombudsman. 


Baptists Support Our Men in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 
Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, Baptists have 


traditionally opposed aggression, terror, 
and persecution. Baptists have supported 
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the cause of individual liberty. It was 
gratifying to see the Baptists here in the 
District of Columbia overwhelmingly 
adopt a resolution supporting our men 
in Vietnam who are fighting so gallantly 
for the cause of freedom. 

The account of the adoption of this 
resolution appeared in the Washington 
Post this morning, and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues and to the 
American people, as follows: 

Disrrict or CoL UART BAPTISTS Voice SUP- 
PORT OF VIETNAM WAR 
(By Kenneth Dole) 


The District Baptist Convention, represent- 
ing 40,000 Baptists, yesterday declared its 
support of the United States and its allies 
in their “heroic efforts to prevent aggression 
against South Vietnam.“ 

At the Convention's 91st annual session, 

the 400 delegates adopted perhaps the most 
strongly worded resolution on war and peace 
that has come out of any Baptist state session 
this year. 
Asserting that “the only hope of victory 
for the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese is 
internal pressure in this country for capitula- 
tion,” the resolution said: 

“We vigorously oppose indiscriminate use 
of military might, but, while recognizing our 
personal and national inconsistencies, we 
support our Nation and those allied with us 
in the heroic efforts to prevent aggression 
against South Vietnam, to prevent the sup- 
pression of life and liberty of the South Viet- 
namese and the multitude of refugees who 
fied from the Communist regime of North 
Vietnam, and to establish a viable, self- 
determined. rule by the people of South 
Vietnam.” 

The resolution went on to urge American 
leaders to continue their efforts to "negotiate 
a just and honorable peace.“ Similar lan- 
guage is found in the bland resolutions 
adopted last week by the Baptist Conventions 
of Alabama, North Carolina, California and 


d. 

In a short debate on the District resolution, 
the Rey. John W. Laney of the Twinbrook 
Baptist Church, Rockville, called it “a tragic 
mistake for us to indorse in the name of 
Christ and in the name of the church what 
some of the most responsible leaders in gov- 
ernment and in the church cannot indorse.” 

The Rev. James M, Windham of the First 
Baptist Church of Silver Spring said he 
could remember Ethiopia, Poland, South 
Korea and other victims of aggression, and 
held that “the suppression of life and liberty” 
is a moral issue of concern to Christians. 

The resolution was adopted by an over- 
whelming vote. 


Model City Success 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Buffalo, N. Y., was among the 63 
cities which have been chosen by the 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment for initial participation in the 
model cities program. 

I am grateful that the Department has 
recognized not only the needs of our 
community, but also the intelligent and 
perceptive planning which went into de- 
velopments of Buffalo’s plan for partici- 
pation, 
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Mayor Sedita and his staff did an ex- 
cellent job in preparing the city's ap- 
plication. 

And now the mayor has moved 
promptly to reactivate Buffalo’s model 
city steering committee so the city will 
have full coordination in this vital com- 
munity effort. 

The enthusiasm of our community is 
typically reflected by an editorial pub- 
lished November 18 in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, as follows: 

MODEL Crry SUCCESS 


Buffalo's inclusion in the federal Model 
Cities program injects new hope, new con- 
fidence and new financial resources into the 
city’s efforts to overcome urban decay and 
alienation. 

Congratulations are due Mayor Sedita and 
the many officials and private citizens who 
joined in preparing the preliminary plans 
that impressed Washington sufficiently to 
make Buffalo one of the 63 communities 
selected from 193 applicants for Model Cities 
funds. 

Translating these plans into a detailed 
blueprint for concrete programs is the next 
and obviously more arduous job, Mr. Sedita, 
however, has taken a sound first step in re- 
activating the Model City Steering Commit- 
tee, which did much to stimulate vital neigh- 
borhood participation in preparing the city's 
successful bid. 

The Model Cities program provides for a 
total, co-ordinated attack on urban blight 
and deprivation through both social and 
physical rehabilitation. In proposing the 
program to Congress almost two years ago, 
President Johnson stressed the need for ur- 
gent new commitments of money and energy 
to prevent Americans from becoming “two 
people—the suburban affluent and the urban 
poor, each filled with mistrust and fear one 
for the other.” Buffalo's plan is concentrated 
on housing, employment and educational 
needs in a large, deteriorating East Side area 
with a population of 61,900 or 13 per cent 
of the entire city. 

The Model Cities approach is not a panacea 
for the deep seated ills of the inner city. 
The problems being combatted transcend 
glib rhetoric and instant, single-package 
remedies. It offers, nevertheless, a new and 
hopeful tool for remaking blighted neigh- 
borhoods and blighted lives. And it deserves 
the full and continuing support of the whole 
metropolitan community. 


Milwaukee Antipollution Project Makes 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year the city of Milwaukee began a $2.3 
million demonstration of the use of huge 
tanks of the Milwaukee River to capture 
sewage overflows swelled during rainy 
periods by rainwaters from combined 
storm and sanitary sewers. These raw 
sewage overflows are now discharged di- 
rectly into the Milwaukee River without 
treatment, and account for a major por- 
tion of the pollution of the lower Mil- 
waukee River. 

In the city of Milwaukee demonstra- 
tion program, the sewer overflow will be 
restored in the retention tanks and proc- 
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essed by the Milwaukee waste treatment 
plant at times when the plant is not 
otherwise being fully utilized. 

A grant from the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration of $1.5 mil- 
lion is helping to finance the experiment. 

Marquette University’s College of En- 
gineering is working with the city of 
Milwaukee in this significant effort. 

The fall 1967 issue of the Marquette 
University Magazine describes the proj- 
ect, which should be of interest to my 
colleagues from other cities which suffer 
from pollution from combined storm and 
sanitary sewers. 

PERILS OF POLLUTION 


In Lake Erie, one of the five Great Lakes. 
smelly collections of dying vegetation wash 
up on beaches, clog water intake pipes and 
interfere with fishing, Along the mighty Mis- 
sissippi and Hudson rivers, millions of tons 
of human and industrial wastes tint the 
sparkling blue water a rusty brown, And in 
a California city, 18,000 people are suddenly 
stricken with a severe digestive disorder 
caused by contaminated drinking water. 

The dossier is practically endless, but the 
culprit in each of these situations is the 
same. The name of the game is water pol- 
lution, and the rules are simple. Find a body 
of clean water, corrupt it with sewage, then 
wait for the ugly results. 

Unfortunately, it's much easier to dirty the 
water than to make it clean. Because pollu- 
tion comes in an amazing variety of dis- 
guises, officials who have jurisdiction over 
public water supplies often are faced with a 
knotty problem: Which method of pollution 
control will effectively and economically lick 
their particular form of this widespread 
ailment? 

Marquette University’s College of Engineer- 
ing has become involved in one of the more 
novel anti-pollution experiments currently 
underway in the United States. The project's 
ingredients include, among other things, a 
dirty river, a heavy rainfall and a huge cè- 
ment tank. The dirty river is the Milwaukee 
River, historically a badly polluted waterway. 
The heavy rainfall is any storm dumping 
more than two-tenths of an inch of rain over 
the city, causing Milwaukee's combined sewer 
system to overflow into the river and Lake 
Michigan. And the cement tank is the device 
that is expected to cut off this overflow, thus 
measurably reducing one of the chief sources 
of pollution in the Milwuakee River. 

The project is a team effort, combining the 
knowledge and facilities of the city, a firm 
of consulting engineers from Chicago and 
Marquette’s department of civil engineering. 
Estimated cost of the experiment is $2,300,- 
000, paid for by a federal grant to the city of 
$1,468,000, and city funds. 

Essentially, the project will transform a 
one-square mile area of Milwaukee into a 
giant laboratory. The area, hounded by the 
Milwuakee River on the east, is part of a 27- 
square mile portion of the central city which 
is served by a combined sewer system, where 
both storm water and sewage drain into the 
same pipes. That is the crux of the problem, 

AN UNINTENTIONAL POLLUTANT 

Raymond J. Kipp, chairman of the Mar- 
quette civil engineering department, ex- 
plained Milwaukee’s underground sewage sys- 
tem, and its unitentional role as a polluting 
agent. Said Kipp: “When Milwaukee, like 
other major cities in the United States, first 
began to provide sewer services for its resi- 
dents, neither the volume of sewage nor the 
population density were as great as they are 
now. So the most economical and practical 
method of waste disposal was to install a 
network of underground pipes. All types of 
wastes were discharged into a common pipe 
which channeled them to a convenient 
dumping area, usually a nearby river or lake. 

“Eventually, this method of tainting pub- 
lic waterways with raw sewage became a 
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Nuisance, so the city built a sewage treat- 
ment plant to remove objectional material 
bejore the wastes were flushed into the lake 
or river. Combined sewers, still one central 
Pipe about eight feet in diameter, were 
installed to carry the sewage to the treat- 
ment plant.” 

This methods of sewage disposal has proven 
effective about 85 percent of the time, Kipp 
continued. However, during peak rainfall pe- 
Tiods, nearly all of the waste water in the 
combined sewer pipes is storm water. The 
treatment plant simply cannot cope with 
these unexpected, large volumes of wastes, 
80 relief sewers are used to siphon off the 
excess water—containing raw sewage as well 
as storm water—from the combined sewers 
during heavy rainfalls. These pipes bypass 
the treatment plant and dump the sewage 
directly into the lake or river, creating the 
Same pollution hazard as the old-fashioned 
Sewer system. 

The newer areas of the city have circum- 
vented the rainfall problem with the instal- 
lation of separate sewer systems, using one 
Network of pipes to convey domestic and in- 
dustrial sewage to the treatment plant, and 
another to carry storm water directly to a 
Waterway. But the 27-square miles of the city 
Serviced by the combined sewer system re- 
main a chief source of pollution for the Mil- 
Waukee River. Indeed, city engineers esti- 
Mate that over the last 14 years, untreated 
Overflow from the combined sewers has been 
discharged into the river an average of 56 
times each year. 

The simplest solution to the problem would 
Stem to be replacement of the combined 
Sewers with separate storm and sanitary 
Sewers. But this is also very probably the 
most expensive solution, carrying a price tag 
Of about 500 million dollars. It has another 
deterrent: heavy disruption of traffic patterns 
as streets and intersections are torn up to 
Permit work on the underground sewers. 

Consequently, city oficiais have been 
shopping around for alternatives that would 
be economical as well as practical. The prin- 
ciple of holding, or detaining, the storm water 

& rainfall seemed a likely possibility. 
In fact, it is already being implemented dif- 
ferently in several other large cities. Minnea- 
Polis is building detention pipes, and Chi- 
cago is planning to construct a holding tank 
in bed rock 700 feet below street level. 

Milwaukee decided to experiment with a 
ground level holding tank that will be built 
in the test area on the north bank of the 
river, The tank, 170 feet long, 130 feet wide 
&nd 30 feet deep, will have a capacity of 3,- 
800/000 gallons. Because it is In a residential 
area, it will be covered with a lid to curb the 
Pungent sewage odors. The tank will be de- 
Signed to catch rainstorm overfiow from the 
combined sewer system, hold it until the 
Storm ends, then gradually drain it back into 
the sewer system so it can resume its normal 
Course toward the sewage treatment plant. 


USE MARQUETTE LABORATORY 


Marquette became involved in the experi- 
Ment because it has the facilities and per- 
sonnel to provide laboratory studies that ac- 
company the project. To properly evaluate 
the effectiveness of the detention tank, the 
engineers must know the characteristics of 
the river water and the overflow before the 
tank goes into operation. 

“We already know some of the character- 
istics,” Kipp explained. We know, for exam- 
Ple, that the overflow contains raw sewage, 
but we don't know how strong or weak the 
concentration is. And we don’t know exactly 
how the overflow alters the pollution char- 
Acteriatics of the river.” 

In June, Kipp and several members of the 
Civil engineering staf began to collect sam- 
ples of the river and the overflow. The sam- 
Ples have been brought to a laboratory on 
the fourth floor of the College of Engineer- 
ing for physical, chemical and bacteriological 
analyses. Part of this information will be 
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used to determine the design of the holding 
tank itself. Construction of the tank is ex- 
pected to begin next summer, with the tank 
scheduled to be in operation by the fall of 
1968. 

Meanwhile, construction has already begun 
on nine monitoring stations, which are being 
set up near relief sewer outlets in the test 
area where there have been reports of seri- 
ous overflowing. Each station will contain 
instruments to automatically measure the 
flow of combined sewage, to take samples of 
the flow and to gauge rainfall. This data also 
will help spell out the effectiveness of the 
holding tank. 

Once the tank is in operation, about a year 
from now, the rellef sewers in the demon- 
stration area will be sealed off, and the over- 
flow that occurs during heavy rainfalls will 
be channeled to the tank. According to Kipp, 
no treatment of this overflow is planned 
while it is held in the tank. However, if an 
extraordinarily heavy rainfall causes even the 
holding tank to overflow, that waste water 
will be chlorinated before it spills over into 
the Milwaukee River. f 

Laboratory analyses of the river water and 
overflow by Kipp and the Marquette civil eu- 
gineering department will continue through- 
out the duration of the experiment—about 
two and one-half years. The pollution level 
of the river prior to the installation of the 
holding tank device will then be compared 
to the river's pollution level at the conclu- 
sion of the experiment. 

“We don't know the answers now,” Kipp 
said. “The results could indicate that the 
holding tank is neither effective nor eco- 
nomical. Or it could be both effective and 
economical. More than likely, the answer 
will be somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. Then the city will have to weigh 
the alternatives, and decide if it is feasible 
to construct additional holding tanks to 
service the rest of the 27-square mile area.” 

Though the cost of the entire experiment 
is about $2.3 million, Kipp estimated that 
the tank itself will cost less than half that 
much. Consequently, if the holding method 
is successful and the city decides to build 
more tanks to handle combined sewer over- 
flow, the total cost of such a project would 
be far less than the $500 million cost of 
installing separate sewer systems in that 
area. 

PARTNERSHIP WITH CITY 


While the pollution abatement potential 
of the holding tank is the chief concern 
of engineers working on the project, city 
Officials see other benefits in the exepri- 
ment. Any project that reduces river pol- 
lution is necessarily a step forward in river 
beautification. The improved quality of the 
river water will enable greater recreational 
use and will encourage the development of 
additional riverbank improvements, such as 
boat landings and restaurants. Businesses 
now located along the river have been forced 
to literally turn their backs to it because 
of its unsightly appearance and unpleasant 
odor. But city officials now anticipate that 
a clean river will reverse this tendency, and 
will lead to the placement of some buildings 
and walks along the river to take advantage 
of its aesthetic potential. 

Marquette's participation in this experi- 
ment is still another indication of the Uni- 
versity’s growing involvement in urban af- 
fairs. “The city has the problem and we have 
the facilities and the personnel to help them 
solve it,” Kipp explained. It's a mutual ef- 
fort—the city benefits from our professional 
services, and we benefit by becoming involved 
in a real engineering problem.” 

The entire sanitary faculty will 
participate in the experiment to the extent 
that Kipp will consult with them. All the 
civil en students also will be 
touched by the project because they will 
study the problem and will follow the prog- 
ress of the experiment. Kipp plans to de- 
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vote about one-third of his time during the 
regular school year to the project, plus three 
summers as & full-time consultant. A Mar- 
quette laboratory technician is also working 
full-time carrying out analyses of the river 
samples, and three or four engineering stu- 
dents will be hired as part-time assistants. 
They will work in the lab and the field, draw- 
ing samples from the river and making 
studies of the river's foundations. 

Kipp hopes the project will prompt Mar- 
quette’s civil engineering department to be- 
come expert in at least one aspect of water 
pollution abatement. “The federal govern- 
ment is always interested in novel ideas for 
pollution control,” he said. The idea of con- 
structing a holding tank on a river to catch 
storm water overflow is unique in the coun- 
try. If this experiment is successful, it will 
help build our reputation.” 

Another ingredient in that hoped-for repu- 
tation may be contributed by Alphonse E. 
Zanoni, associate professor of civil engineer- 
ing. He is developing a related experiment to 
determine the characteristics of storm water. 
Working in the same geographical area as 
Kipp, Zanoni will sample storm water as it 
washes down the street. He will investigate 
what happens to the water, what pollutants 
it conveys and what its components are as 
it flows into the storm sewers. The results of 
Zanoni's research could be extremely useful 
when it comes time to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the holding tank. 


ANTICIPATE OTHER EXPERIMENTS 


Storm water overfiow is only one source of 
river pollution, however, and wiping out this 
source alone will not return the waterway 
to a state of pristine cleanliness. There are 
other equally serious forms of pollution that 
must be attacked with the same forcefulness 
and ingenuity that mark this project. The 
holding tank experiment represents a posi- 
tive effort to clean up the river, and the city 
anticipates that other pollution control ex- 
periments will follow in ite wake. 

Not too long ago, the term water pollu- 
tion” earned little more than a raised eye- 
brow or a questioning glance from the public. 
Today, the same term is greeted with know- 
ing concern because the scars of water pol- 
lution have become more and more apparent. 
A closed beach, an unsightly river, a massive 
fish kill or a peculiar taste in drinking water 
influence public opinion far more than tech- 
nical reports or dire warnings from experts 
in biology and engineering. 

Kipp feels this growing public awareness 
is healthy because it, in turn, spurs federal 
and local officials to act, The water pollu- 
tion issue can be reduced to very simple 
terms, he said: “Clean water is too big a 
prize to ignore or, worse yet, to lose by 
default.” 


Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1967 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


- The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2388) to provide 
an improved Economic Opportunity Act, to 
authorize funds for the continued operation 
of economic opportunity programs, to au- 
thorize an Emergency Employment Act, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. I rise 


Chairman, 
in support of Senate bill 2388. I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
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the debate on this bill, and I think that 
with exceptions the one thing that can 
be noted is the fact that we do have a 
problem to find ways to create construc- 
tively economic opportunities for disad- 
vantaged people. 

Many parts of the committee bill rec- 
cgnized the good points of the war on 
poverty effort and reinforced them. Like- 
wise, many of the bad features of the 
program were recognized, and the com- 
mittee made every effort to correct them 
in the bill it reported to the full House 
for consideration. 

The committee recognized, among 
other things, the need for a greater em- 
phasis on using existing facilities for the 
Job Corps, and for the more effective 
participation of the States in Job Corps 
programs and the coordination of the 
program with State-operated programs. 

The bill also provides a comprehensive 
Manpower approach with stronger pro- 
visions to insure better coordination at 
the local level and to include more private 
industry involvement. It gives State and 
local governments greater control over 
antipoverty community action programs. 

I could go on and on about the good 
features of this bill but I think my point 
is clear. The program is too new to 
operate perfectly. No Federal program, 
no matter how well established can 
claim this distinction. 

It is my hope that passage of S. 2338 
will mean that the echo of the war on 
poverty will no longer be going against 
the wind—but going with it instead. As 
more people hear about it, hopefully 
more will respond to the challenge it 
offers—not only to the poor but to all 
people. - 

By creating the war on poverty, we 
have established a means of bringing 
about social change, not social upheaval. 
I support the war on poverty because I 
believe that it is an investment in the 
future of the Nation. One of the best 
features of the programs being conduct- 
ed by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is the emphasis on education and moti- 
vation of the Nation’s poor so that they 
will pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps to become productive mem- 
bers of society. Once we do this, the need 
to spend staggering amounts of money 
on assistance programs will be elimi- 
nated. 

I have been deeply disturbed that dur- 
ing the past 10 years of unprecedented 
prosperty the cost of public welfare pro- 
grams has almost tripled. This makes it 
abundantly clear that the welfare pro- 
grams of the past have not provided the 
proper solutions. We must remember that 
after the great depression there was a 
realization that there was a growing need 
for the Federal Government to establish 
broader and more extensive programs 
for assistance to the poor than had been 
undertaken. previously. 

Two of the major principles which 
were recognized in 1935 in establishing 
new programs of public assistance to the 
poor were that, first, the national interest 
requires all people have sufficient income 
to maintain a standard of living which 
is conducive to their health and well- 
being, and, second, all people should have 
the opportunity to meet their basic needs 
for living through their own efforts, with 
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the Federal Government only helping 
where absolutely necessary. 

In 1951, long before I was elected to 
Congress, and also long before the idea of 
the war on poverty under the Office of 
Economic Opportunity was conceived, I 
chaired a committee in Prince Georges 
County, Md., which looked into the wel- 
fare programs then in operation. The 
objective of this investigation was to de- 
termine whether these programs were 
attaining the objectives for which they 
had been established. The committee de- 
termined, that, as a means of moving 
any substantial number of recipients out 
of a state of dependency, these programs 
were, on the whole, proving to be dismal 
failures. Therefore, the committee rec- 
ommended that the county of Prince 
Georges consider getting out of the Fed- 
eral-State program and establishing a 
county program of rehabilitation and vo- 
cational training. It is almost 15 years 
later that we have seen this approach 
being used and at the same time not 
penalizing the poor by eliminating the 
dismal welfare approach of the last 30 
years. 

A recent article which I read on cur- 
rent trends in Federal aid indicated that 
during the calendar year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1966, about $3.5 billion in Federal 
funds had been distributed to the States 
to be passed on to those receiving public 
assistance. For this same time period, 
the States spent almost $2 billion and 
local contributions amounted to $0.6 bil- 
lion, In one program alone, the aid for 
dependent children program, the Federal 
Government expended almost $1.2 bil- 
lion, the States $0.6 billion, and the local 
contribution was $0.2 billion. It seems to 
me that this is a lot of money to be spend- 
ing on programs which are doing nothing 
more than keeping people on the dole 
rather than providing them with incen- 
tives to get off it and become productive 
members of society. 

The Social Security Act amendments 
to the aid for dependent children pro- 
gram, now being debated by the Senate, 
represent a new awareness on the part 
of Congress that there is a need for this 
program to be redirected. Even though 
the Senate has softened the provisions 
of the House-passed bill somewhat, it 
appears that the final bill will require 
for the first time, as a condition for re- 
ceiving Federal funds, the establishment 
of mandatory work-training programs. 
This bill would also modify the senseless 
policy that has discouraged welfare re- 
cipients from working by deducting from 
their grants any amounts they are able, 
independently, to earn. 

By creating a Job Corps, the work and 
training programs, the community action 
agencies, the rural area program im- 
provement, investment incentive pro- 
grams and the VISTA program—all these 
new approaches—I am sure we in Con- 
gress will be watching very closely their 
operation after the enactment of this 
legislation. I am not naive enough to 
think that even with the enactment of 
this bill we will cure or correct all the 
problem areas that develop through the 
operation of a broad fight against pov- 
erty. But with the enactment of this new 
legislation, we are deleting some of the 
inherent weaknesses and we are buttress- 
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ing some of the strengths in order to 
move ahead comprehensively and con- 
structively. 


Public TV Stumbles, but Still Delivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, November 5, the Public Broadcast- 
ing Laboratory was inaugurated in 
Chicago and elsewhere throughout the 
country. 

The PBL received its initial funding 
from the Ford Foundation. It is fervently 
hoped such a network will provide a 
much-needed forum for public debate 
and inspection of the great and small 
issues of our Nation. 

It is also genuinely hoped by all who 
realize the remarkable public education 
potential of television that such a net- 
work can, and will, provide a platform 
from which controversial, exciting and 
truly interesting subjects can be 
discussed, 

Paul Molloy, columnist for the Chicago 
Sun-Times, reviewed the first program. 
It is hoped this highly interesting ven- 
ture in broadcasting will flourish in the 
months to come. Paul Molloy, one of 
broadcasting's most astute critics, has 
some very thoughtful remarks to make 
concerning the Public Broadcasting 
Laboratory. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring his remarks to the 
attention of my colleagues today with 
the hope they will find them interesting 
commentary on this new phenomenon in 
television. 

The article follows: 

Pusiic TV STUMBLES Bur STEL DELIVERS 

(By Paul Molloy) 

The “Public Broadcast Laboratory,” billed 
hopefully as a fourth (noncommercial) net- 
work, bowed in Sunday night with a loud, 
sometimes harsh promise that it will be con- 
troversial with a capital C. With a capital 
“con,” for that matter. 

The 150-minute program (originally 
schedued for two hours) was seen here on 
Ch. 11 in a free-swinging color format set for 
every Sunday night at 7:30. The premiere, 
heavy-handed, and occasionally indelicate, 
made it plain that this new showcase will 
be talked about—praised as a realistic, in- 
depth use of television to air out issues in 
the news and scorned as coming on too 
strongly in areas that call for a restrained 
exchange of ideas rather than name-calling. 

The opening program was themed almost 
totally on the racial issue, and for some, this 
will be sufficient reason for criticism. It was 
my own impression that PBL planned to 
range widely on a number of matters af- 
fecting the common interests, national and 
international. But it may be that PBL’s pro- 
ducers and its patron, the Ford Foundation, 
which gave the project a $10,000,000 grant, 
changed their minds and will attempt to de- 
vote what amounts to the whole evening to 
one specific subject. The subject announced 
for next Sunday, for instance, is Vietnam. 

Be that as it may, PBL was swirling in 
controversy even before it hit the air. It was 
scheduled to roll on an interconnected net- 
work of 119 cultural-educational outlets, but 
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29 did not carry it. Among those that turned 
down the program were all seven non-com- 
mercial stations in Alabama, 10 in Georgia 
and 5 in South Carolina. 

One reason, unquestionably, was a 57-min- 
ute dramatic segment, “Day of Absence,” a 
fantasy (done by Negroes in white face) 
about a Southern town deserted by its Negro 
Population, thereby setting off an economic, 
civil and domestic collapse (how can the 
Southern homemaker survive without her 
mad 2). 

SLEDGEHAMMER SATIRE 


The play was about as subtle as a hurri- 
Cane. Its point, the South's dependence on 
the Negro, was made, remade and re-remade 
to the brink of tediousness. The play would 
have gained from much cutting (a half-hour 
would have sufficed) and from delivering sat- 
ire with a needle instead of a sledge hammer. 

Another area of controversy is in PBL's 
“noncommercials" (or should that be anti- 
commercials?) in which the claims of certain 
Pain remedies and cigarets were assailed. 
This is the first time, to my knowledge, that 
& product has been knocked on TV by name 
and trademark. The Television Bureau of 
Advertising has already lodged a complaint 
With the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

PROGRAM SHOWED GUMPTION 


It takes a measure of gumption for PBL to 
do this when one realizes that noncommer- 
cial television has been accepting assistance 
in “grants” and equipment, from segments 
Of the business community and from the 
commercial networks and stations. 


The most explosive section of the program 
Was a long “confrontation” between whites 
and Negroes which was filmed by Ch. 11 some 
Months ago (and had already been shown 
three times here). At times it degenerated 
into a name-calling shouting match and 
Proved nothing—to me, anyway—except that 
commentator Edward P. Morgan was right in 
Teferring to the “awful width of the commu- 
nications gap.” One may question, however, 
Whether such a televised see-how-we-hate 
Pandemonium between whites and Negroes 
does anything about narrowing the width of 
that gap. 

But PBL did deliver something new and 
different in its experiment, Even when it 
stumbled, it offered a real choitce—and a 
Choice is what viewers have been asking for 
years. 


An Infamous Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, the 
Mairenik Weekly, a journal of the Ar- 
Menian Revolutionary Federation of 
North America, in its November 16 issue, 
carried a very thoughtful commentary 
interpreting the Communist revolution 
in Russia. I believe this editorial is most 
appropriate and historically objective 
and, therefore, direct it to the attention 
of the Members: 

An INFAMOUS ANNIVERSARY 

Anniversaries of memorable events such 
as a silver or golden wedding, an Avarair, a 
July 4th or a Bastille are occasions of jubi- 
lation over a task well done, a worthy and 
heroic accomplishment, 

Generally, they are associated with a sense 
Of pride and glory. 
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Accordingly, the sentiment of all anni- 
versaries of honorable events invariably is 
shared by all peoples of the world who not 
necessarily are immediately involved, be- 
cause the sentiment indulged in is not en- 
demic to other peoples or individuals, but 
it is universal. 

The best proof of this is the fact that 
felicitations are extended to the celebrants— 
an expression of sympathy and mutual exul- 
tation. 

Obviously the observance of any anniver- 
sary is a biased operation because the mean- 
ing immediately involved is unique to one 
set of individuals, organizations or peoples. 

Thus the Armenian Avarair is significant 
to the Armenians only; the American July 
Fourth is significant to the Americans and 


‚the French Bastille is significant to the 


French. 

It all depends from the angle from where 
the anniversary is viewed. 

But it will take some degree of courage, 
if not actual arrogance, for any people to 
celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Communication media report that Moscow 
these days has been decked in holiday splen- 
dor in obseryance of the revolution. Huge 
meetings, parades and mass demonstrations 
are being held throughout the city, and that 
Leonid Brezhnev, the Executive Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the USSR has 
unveiled a huge statue of Lenin on the pub- 
He square. 

And we begin to wonder where in high 
heavens is the pride and sense of glory in 
this infamous celebration which should evoke 
the sympathy and understanding of the 
peoples of the world, much less a sense of 
sharing in their unholy jubilation. 

The Russian Bolsheviks may have cause to 
rejoice that fifty years ago they overthrew a 
legally chosen government of the people and 
instituted the rule of the proletariat, But the 
Armenians, the Georgians, the Ukrainians, 
the Hungarians, the Czechoslovakians and 
the peoples of the Balkan and Baltic states 
will torturously remember quite somothing 
else. 

They will remember the battle-axings of 
innocents in the central prison of Erevan, 
the bloodbath in the streets of Budapest in 
1956, the bloody purges of Stalin, Yezhov 
and the infamous Beria; and they will re- 
member how those imposter “liberators” 
overthrew legally established peoples’ govern- 
ments and put an end to their independence. 

The Leninian concept of true liberation 
was that a peaceful contest would be held 
between the capitalist and socialist systems 
and the side whose argument and proven re- 
sults prevailed would be the winner, 

But the Russian communists never adhere 
to this principle. There never was a fair and 
peaceful contest. 

Every conquest which the soviets made was 

achieved by internal subversion and force of 
arms, 
Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, 
Uzbekistan, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania and a host of other formerly 
independent peoples were taken over not by 
the voluntary choice of those peoples, but by 
treachery, subversion and force of arms. The 
divisions of Korea, Germany, and now Viet- 
nam in the process were all achieved by 
communist treachery, subversion and active 
military aid. The same illegal means are be- 
ing assiduously employed now in the Middle 
East. 

This is the “glorious” record which the 
Russian communists are boasting of today. 

The Russian communists may glory in 
their infamous conquests none of which was 
achieved in a free and fair contest. However 
they should experience little surprise if the 
free world and the host of Soviet-enslaved 
peoples will neither congratulate them nor 
share in their unholy jubilation. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inqulries 
from. Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer pius 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the currént Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Mayor Lindsay and Diversity in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the No- 
vember 5 issue of the Living Church con- 
tains the record of an interesting inter- 
view with Mayor John V. Lindsay, of New 
York City. Mayor Lindsay, who must 
cope with the problems of the largest 
Municipal educational system in the 
world, emphasizes in his remarks the 
crucial importance of diversity to achiev- 
ing excellence in any educational sys- 
tem. I ask unanimous consent that the 
interview be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION: EXCELLENCE, FREEDOM, DIVERSITY 
(By Hon. John V. Lindsay, mayor of New 
York City) 

(Norx.— Mayor John V. Lindsay has had a 
Varied educational background—public grade 
School, Saint Paul's (Episcopal) Prep School, 
and Yale, a private and independent univer- 
sity. He now copes with problems in the 
largest municipal education system in the 
World, Mayor Lindsay and his family are 
members of St. James’ Church, Manhattan. 
To questions propounded by Arthur Ben 
Chitty, the mayor had this to say about edu- 
cation.) 

Question. Today in higher education there 
are several trends. One is the increasing per- 
centage of the total student population in 
Public universities—up from 40 percent in 
the 1930s to 70 percent today. Do you regard 
this as ominous? 

Answer. No, not at all. The issue is the 
degree of freedom and the degree of excel- 
lence which can be maintained. I would not 
Want to see all higher education in the hands 
of public institutions. 

Question. There is a trend toward the 
urban institution which increases the per- 
centage of commuter students and decreases 
the residential students. Will you comment? 

Answer. The Big City is a fact of modern 
American life and we must learn to live with 
it. Sometimes a commuter student living in 
& happy home with parents might experience 
greater growth in day college. Normally get- 
ting away from home is part of growing up 
and I would hate to see the rural, residential, 
or small-town college disappear. As a nation 
we are wealthy enough to strengthen both 
types of institutions. 

Question. At Saint Paul's School do you 
recall any particular significant educational 
breakthrough, any special awakening in you? 
Do you feel that anything about the school 
left a mark on you? 

Answer. In my small school there was a 
feeling of community, We felt cared about, 
not only for our intellectual improvement 
but for the development of moral and ethi- 
cal standards. Many of the important direc- 
tions my life has taken can be traced to 
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college and school—which I might say con- 
firmed or solidified influences I had brought 
from home and family. 

Question. The four-year college was for- 
merly considered terminal education. Now 
good undergraduate institutions are sending 
two-thirds of their seniors for advanced 
degrees. Will you comment? 

Answer. In planning today's education the 
far-sighted youngster will look ahead and 
see what education he will need ten or twenty 
years from now. By then, it is perfectly clear 
that the four-year degree may be only a 
minimum requirement. In all upper echelon 
positions the competition will be from men 
and women with advanced degrees. 

Question. Would there be an advantage in 
all higher education being given in public, 
tax-supported institutions of the state? 

Answer. Most decidedly not. Diversity is 
the key to vitality, creativity, and progress 
in our national educational system. We must 
cherish our private institutions. They not 
only do superior work themselves with their 
high standards of excellence but they in- 
fluence the public institutions. 

Question. When we refer to the pluralistic 
educational system as opposed to the mono- 
lithic, do you favor the pluralistic? 

Answer. I certainly do. 

Question. Today we see a trend against 
religious influence in higher education. Col- 
leges founded by Churches draw away. Cer- 
tain types of support are withheld from the 
religious-oriented college. Would you com- 
ment? 

Answer. Again I think diversity is impor- 
tant. We need both the religious and the 
secular influence in higher education. There 
is more to education than mere training of 
the mind. Frankly I believe that some Church 
colleges have been more concerned with 
indoctrination of the faithful than in pro- 
viding high quality instruction. Some have 
placed faith above truth. I think faith should 
be continually challenged by truth, just as 
I think faith must speak when, having 
reached the end of our finite knowledge, we 
no longer can say positively what is true and 
what isn't. I am relieved at evidence that our 
Episcopal colleges have not restricted them- 
selves to denominational bounds and that 
they have maintained and jealously guarded 
academic freedom. 

Question. There is an almost universal 
trend toward increased college enrollment, 
What about the small institution? 

Answer. I say again “diversity.” Like the 
teeming cities, the large universities are a 
necessity. They are inevitable. They can per- 
form services impossible in smaller institu- 
tions. On the other hand let us cherish the 
small ones too. They have a kind of impact 
the large ones rarely achieve. 

Question. Can you be specific about some 
relative strengths of the public as opposed to 
the private institutions, or vice versa? 

Answer. The implied competition which is 
always present insures highest effort. Pub- 
lic and private complement each other ideal- 
ly. The public has quicker access to large 
resources but also to dangers inherent in 
monolithic structure. The private fosters 
freedom, experimentation, flexibility. 

Question. You mention freedom. Why? 

Answer. Freedom is our most cherished po- 
litical asset—freedom to speak out, to dis- 
agree. In the USA I think of two repositories 
of freedom, places where freedom has been 
most effectively safeguarded. They are the 
press and the campus. 


Question. If you were allowed one more 
word beside diversity to apply to education, 
what would it be? 

Answer. Excellence. I admire excellence be- 
cause it is a Christian precept and because 
it is practical. As a nation we must never 
accept mediocrity. 

Question. As an Episcopalian, have you 
anything to say about Episcopal colleges? 

Answer. A Church showing no interest in 
education, or a Church unwilling to par- 
ticipate in it—well, to me it would not be 
an Episcopal Church. If a Church has any- 
thing to say, I feel education is one of the 
important means or avenues or structures 
through which it can say it. I think the 
Episcopal Church is especially equipped to 
say something relevant about diversity, about 
freedom, and about excellence, and I think 
saying that something through strong col- 
leges is sound for the Church and salutary 
for society. 


The American Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the very 
distinguished Chicago Sun-Times has 
started a series of articles by outstand- 
ing Americans which will appear in that 
publication during the remainder of this 
week dealing with “The American 
Spirit.” 

The Chicago Sun-Times is replacing 
for this week the normal commentary of 
its regular columnists and, instead, mak- 
ing space available for this impressive 
discussion by meaningful Americans on 
certain issues facing America today 
which transcend the political, economic, 
and social issues of the day. 

The first in this excellent series of 
articles was written by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, who has titled his article 
“The Evils No Citizen Dares Ignore.” 

Mr. Hoover's many years of experience 
in dealing with the day-to-day prob- 
lems of America makes him a most qual- 
ified author of the first article in this 
very dramatic series started by the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. 

It is my intention to place these arti- 
cles in the Record as they appear every 
day, for I believe my colleagues should 
have an opportunity to share in this ex- 
citing venture in journalism which will 
bring to all of our people a better un- 
derstand of the society in which we live. 

With this exciting series, the Chicago 
Sun-Times is charting a new course in 
journalism which affords the people of 
Chicago an outstanding opportunity to 
probe in depth, and to understand to a 
greater degree, the many phenomena 
now besetting our Nation. 
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The Chicago Sun-Times deserves the 
highest commendation for this outstand- 
ing journalistic contribution, 

The second article in the Chicago Sun- 
Times series will be written by Bayard 
Rustin, and it is my intention to place 
it in the Recorp as soon as it becomes 
available. 

Mr. Hoover's excellent article folllows: 
THE AMERICAN SPIRIT: THE EvILS No CITIZEN 
DARES IGNORE 
(By J. Edgar. Hoover, Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation) 

WasHIncton—When, in his epic wander- 
ings, Aeneas crossed the “river of rippling 
fire,” the great Trojan hero was horrified to 
learn of the appalling punishments being 
meted out in the dominion of the dead. 
Seeking an explanation, he ascertained how 
brutal are the “punishments of Heaven“ 
falling on those who, while living, postpone 
the expiation of their crimes. 

Surely Americans must feel in some de- 
gree they, too, are enduring the “punish- 
ments of Heaven.“ Many, with much be- 
wildered soul-searching, are seeking to learn 
the reasons why this great Republic is so be- 
set by troubles. Why, they are asking, is this 
nation being ravaged by such evils that one 
is reminded in Vergil’s graphic words of the 
hapless victim: 


“Whose body lies stretched over nine acres 
And a great vulture with its hooked beak 
plucks 
At his undying liver, and gripes his entrails, 
Rich source of agony, mining its meal 
From his deep heart perpetually and giving 
No respite to the ever-renewing sinew.” 


This nation presents an equally agoniz- 
ing picture, its great heart ripped and torn 
by the hideous vulture of lawlessness. On 
every hand we see crime rates mushrooming. 
We are, at the same time, witnessing two 
frightening portents for the future. The first 
such portent is implicit in the terrifying 
numbers of vicious crimes committed by the 
very . The second is inherent in the 
current effort to popularize and promote the 
doctrine of civil disobedience. 

The ominous nature of this portent lies 
in the fact that some of the Individuals in- 
stigating this effort are persons in positions 
of public prominence and of sufficient erudi- 
tion to fully understand the dreadful danger 
of violence, with its accompanying threat to 
free and orderly government, which they are 
courting in such irresponsible fashion. 

In the months just past, we have wit- 
nessed brutal rioting, the gutting of great 
sectors of American cities, and orgies of 
outright lawlessness unexampled in our na- 
tional history: When darkness falls, the 
streets of many of our metropolitan areas 
become virtual jungles. It is true that per- 
petrators of vicious crimes often are ap- 
prehended; nevertheless, the chances of jus- 
tice prevailing appear to be lessening. 

In instance after instance felons are loosed 
on technicalities or treated to little more 
than a slap on the wrist and freed to once 
more prowl the streets and prey on helpless 
citizens. At the same time, it is incredibly 
fronic that many Americans are materially 
increasing the danger to all citizens by ir- 
responsible charges against law enforcement. 
Each time an unjustified shout of “police 
brutality!” is raised, society's safeguards are 
lowered in terms of protection for the future. 

The continuing assault on law and order 
and on the morality which undergirds the 
nation’s freedom is intensifying. Violence 
and brutality are prevalent. Both evils mark 
much of the output of our entertainment 
media. Unexampled filth pours fram the 
pages of much of our so-called “literature.” 

The foregoing are by no means the sole 
affronts to the spirit on which our nation 
was founded. Cunning representatives of 
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an international totalitarian conspiracy are 
granted the broadest opportunities to sub- 
vert the minds of youthful students before 
standards.of judgment, derived from a basis 
of knowledge and experience, can be formed. 
In the area of the home, increasing numbers 
of parents are abdicating their responsibil- 
ities in terms of financial support, discipline 
and moral training. In many instances, per- 
missiveness has supplanted parental au- 
thority with disastrous results. Traditional 
American attitudes of self-reliance and in- 
dependence are weakening in the face of 
increasing demands summed up in the words 
“something for nothing.” Whole groups of 
young people are rejecting their responsi- 
bilities in a pitiable filght from reality too 
often leading to drugs, degradation and 
death. 

What, then, of America’s future? As the 
dark flood of crime and corruption rolls 
forward, will we be inundated? Will the silt 
of subversion being poured over our young 
people permanently stain them, blotting out 
forever that in our national life which has 
served as a spiritual beacon to the world 
since our beginning? Will we give the lie 
to the poet who, in the very year that George 
Washington was concluding 45 years of dedi- 
cated service to our country, exclaimed, “If 
all Europe were to become a prison, Amer- 
ica would still present a loophole of escape; 
and, God be praised! That loophole is larger 
than the dungeon itself.” 

Will we—will this generation—reject the 
tremendous challenge inherent in the very 
word American? Will our citizens supinely 
suffer the spiritual light glowing forth from 
that “loophole” to be snuffed out and, with 
the death of this Republic, permit our great 
land to be transformed into a dungeon? 

I do not believe that we shall. I am con- 
vinced that the heart and spirit of this na- 
tion are sound and good. I believe one day 
the verdict of history will reveal that, In the 
main, today’s Americans rose magnificently 
to meet a series of most formidable chal- 
lenges. 

Do not misunderstand me. The threats to 
the survival of our Republic recorded in the 
preceding paragraphs are real and frighten- 
ing. They exist. They are ugly. No citizen 
can fall to feel the terrible effects stem- 
ming from them without concern, and 
strong and positive measures must be taken 
to meet their challenge. But, while I in no 
sense want to minimize the danger inherent 
in such threats, I believe they tend to ob- 
secure the superb record which our nation 
can hold forth with pride to all the world. 

What of the vast percentage of our sound 
young citizens who do not violate the law? 

What of our great preponderance of ma- 
ture, self-respecting students who go to 
school to study and learn? 

What of the unrivaled generosity this na- 
tion has displayed in seeking to help under- 
developed nations become self-sustaining? 

Foremost of all, what of the magnificent 
record being written by those superb young 
Americans in distant swamps and jungles 
who seek to keep the totalitarian juggernaut 
of communism from sweeping over the 
Earth? 5 

To me, the foregoing are only a few in- 
dications that the spirit of America is ba- 
sically sound. I do not believe that the vast 
majority of Americans have changed greatly 
from that day when Washington, referring 
to a confederation of states under the pro- 
posed Constitution, wrote to Sir Edward 
Newenham “... the information and morals 
of our Citizens appear to be peculiarly fa- 
yourable for the introduction of such a plan 
of government.” 

Do Americans of today know enough and 
are they morally sound enough to continue 
the great experiment which the Founding 
Fathers launched so long ago? 

Only the verdict of history can determine 
the answer. I am hopeful. ` 
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This nation has encountered real difficulty 
only when it has strayed from its spiritual 
beginnings. I can never forget the warning 
of an ambassador, returning to his home in 
the Far East after many years in America. 
He urged, “Never forget, Americans, that 
yours is a spiritual country.“ He went on to 
add that he recognized the fact that we were 
also practical in our capacity to bulld sky- 
scrapers, factories and arsenals. It was obvi- 
ous, however, he did not believe our real 
strength was to be found in practical things. 
Writing in a weekly magazine, he said: 

“But underlying everything else is the fact 
that American began as a God-loying, God- 
fearing, God-worshipping people, knowing 
that there is a Spark of the Divine in each 
one of us. It is this respect for the dignity of 
the human spirit which makes America in- 
vincible. May it always endure... , May God 
keep you always—and may you always keep 
God.” 


We now and then forget that the privilege 
of being an American carries with it a spe- 
cial responsibility and a unique challenge. 
When we ignore the charge to posterity made 
by those early Americans, we flounder and 
stumble. When we turn from the spiritual 
fountains, we falter and fall. 

The eyils ripping at the heart of America 
today are surface symptoms no citizen dare 
ignore. They are, in very truth, “punish- 
ments of Heaven,“ for their ultimate source 
is to be found in the neglect of spiritual 
duties. But, I repeat, they are surface symp- 
toms, and, for a determined people, they may 
lend themselves to mitigation and control. 

Our American ideals remain untouched. 
Our national purpose is wholly selfless. The 
reservoirs of faith from which this great na- 
tion drinks in time of trial are undiminished, 
In the face of immense burdens and over- 
whelming responsibilities, the American 
spirit is strong and steadfast and courageous. 
That spirit will endure. 


* 


The Export-Import Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled The Export-Import 
Amendments,” which was published in 
the Northern Virginia Daily of Wednes- 
day, November 22, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EXPORT-IMPORT AMENDMENTS 

In August, Virginia's Senator Harry F, Byrd 
Jr. successfully introduced in the senate an 
amendment to the Export-Import Bank bill 
which denied the use of the bank's funds to 
any nation trading with another nation with 
which the United States is at war. 

It prohibits the President, who up to now 
has enjoyed broad powers in this respect, 
from making such funds available to any 
nation so engaged. 

The Byrd Amendment has since been com- 
plemented by two other similar amendments, 
one by Sen. Mundt and another introduced 
in the House by Rep. Paul A. Fino. The Fino 
amendment provides for the modification of 
the prohibition in certain cases, at the dis- 
cretion of Congress. 

The net effect, if and when a hammered- 
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out version incorporating the sense of all 
three amendments hopefully becomes part of 
the bill, will be two-fold. It will probably 
Provide that the prohibition against use of 
the bank funds to nations trading with our 
enemies shall stand, but that under certain 
Circumstances the prohibition can be set 
aside by appropriate committees of Congress. 

This possible combined version appears to 
have the blessing of Sen. Byrd, since it will 
take the determination out of the hands of 
the White House and place it in the hands of 
Congress. The determining factor, according 
to the Fino amendment, would be whether, 
in the opinion of Congress, a relaxing of the 
Prohibition would be in the national interest. 

The White House is fighting the Byrd- 
Mundt-Fino amendments down to the wire. 
The President wants no such restrictions 
Placed upon the Export-Import Bank’s use- 
fulness, nor does he wish to surrender the 
diplomatic leverage inherent in the bank’s 
Millions. 

This is one of those situations in which a 
basic choice must be made. For us the choice 
is not difficult. 

We agree with Sen. Byrd. We cannot, in 
good conscience, condone lending American 
taxpayers’ dollars to nations where there is 
& very good chance that the goods and 
Services these dollars produce could find 
their way to North Vietnam, where they could 
help kill American boys. 

It's as simple as that. 


Greater Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Opposes Imports Quota Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, many 
businessmen recognize that if the Con- 
Sress passes the import quota bills, the 
Tesult will be a decrease in exports of 
American manufactured and agricultural 
goods, as well as prices for American 
consumers. 

One of the examples of the foresighted 
Policy in opposition to import quotas 
is a resolution of the Greater Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce. 

I insert the resolution, which was 
Passed unanimously by the chamber’s 
World trade committee and Board of 
directors, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
RESOLUTION OF THE GREATER MINNEAPOLIS 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Whereas, In recent years the United States 
and particularly the State of Minnesota, has 
enjoyed a substantial growth in the export 
of manufactured goods; and 

Whereas, The United States and particular- 
ly the State of Minnesota ts a principal sup- 
Plier of agficultural products to other mar- 
kets; and 

Whereas, For 25 years the Government of 
the United States had led the World in a 
Program of reducing barriers to expansion of 
foreign trade and in particular has encour- 
aged the establishment of regional markets, 
the stabilization of foreign currencies, the 
reduction of both tariff and non-tariff bar- 
Tiers to trade, the stabilization of internal 
economies, the expansion of opportunity for 
improvement of the economic well-being of 
the common man through the World; and 

Whereas, This country is currently involved 
in important negotiations with members of 
the GAAT toward further reduction of tariff 
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and non-tariff barriers to trade and between 
members of the IMF toward further stabiliza- 
tion of currencies; and 

Whereas, This country has recently con- 
cluded the Kennedy Round of GAAT negoti- 
ations and since these negotiations have not 
yet been fully implemented; 

Now therefore, Be it resolved, that the 
Greater Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
opposes all efforts now before the Congress 
of the United States to impose import quotas 
on various foreign products as being pre- 
mature. 

Further, The Chamber believes that this 
question of quotas, as well as the questions 
of tariffs and non-tariff barriers be deferred 
until comprehensive studies of future U.S. 
Trade policies are made by appropriate com- 
mittees of the U.S. Senate and the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Passed unanimously by the World Trade 
Committee October 31, 1967. 

Passed unanimously by the Board of Di- 
rectors November 21, 1967. 


Republic Steel Corp. Endorses Garnish- 
ment Ban in H.R. 11601, the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act (Truth in 
Lending) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the controversial provisions of H.R. 
11601, the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act, on which the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has not com- 
pleted action, is the prohibition in title II 
of the use of garnishment for the collec- 
tion of consumer debts. 

Our hearing record contains volumi- 
nous testimony on the use of garnish- 
ment by predatory credit outfits—it is 
used very seldom by legitimate firms. 
The unscrupulous merchant or lender 
frequently extends credit far beyond the 
ability of the individual to repay. The 
creditor does it deliberately, knowing 
that, in most States, he can obtain a gar- 
nishment against the worker's pay, tak- 
ing most or all of the worker’s paycheck, 
even in those cases where there might be 
overwhelming evidence that the debt is 
faulty or that unconscionable interest 
rates and fees have been charged. 

During our hearings on truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation, we received in the Sub- 
conimittee on Consumer Affairs a state- 
ment from Inland Steel Corp., strongly 
supporting title II of H.R. 11601. This 
firm has been beset by garnishments ob- 
tained by merchants and lenders, and 
the finance houses which discount such 
paper, against employees of Inland Steel. 

On October 30, 1967, Vice President 
William G. Whyte of United States Steel 
Corp. wrote to me expressing the support 
of his firm for title II of H.R. 11601. I 
placed that letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Wednesday, November 1, 1967, 
at pages A5382—-A5383. 

LETTER FROM REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


Mr. Speaker, on the day before 
Thanksgiving, Mr. H. C. Lumb, vice pres- 
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ident for corporate relations and public 
affairs of Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, also wrote me on this matter, 
and, as did Inland Steel and United 
States Steel, expressed the support of Re- 
public Steel for title II of H.R. 11601. 

He noted that garnishments impose a 
substantial administrative burden on 
America’s corporations, adding to the 
cost of doing business. Their damage to 
employee relations is perhaps even more 
substantial and frequently leads to dis- 
charge. He added: 

We do not believe that the extension of 
credit fostered by the garnishment laws is 
beneficial to the economy of the United 
States. Aside from the disruption caused by 
individual bankruptcies, the ent 
law encourages the extension of credit which 
would not otherwise be granted and help to 
divert an employee's earnings away from the 
purchase of goods and services into the pay- 
ment of interest and costs of garnishment 
proceedings. Thus the prohibition of garnish- 
ment laws might well be beneficial for the 
economy. 

BANKING COMMITTEE MEETS TOMORROW ON 
H.R. 11601 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is scheduled to meet 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock to con- 
tinue consideration of the consumer 
credit legislation, H.R. 11601, with the 
hope that we can complete action to- 
morrow. Chairman WRIGHT Par MAN, who 
has been of vast help to me as subcom- 
mittee chairman in shaping this legisla- 
tion for House action, has been working 
diligently to complete committee action. 

I know that he agrees with me and 
many other members of the committee, 
and with the President, that the bill we 
report should be a strong and effective 
one to give the consumer all of the in- 
formation necessary to make informed 
judgments in the use of credit. 


Thus, it was a blow to all of us who 
believe in the importance of this legisla- 
tion when the committee voted 17 to 14 
last Wednesday to set up a special ex- 
emption in the bill for open-end, or re- 
volving” credit, permitting the big chain 
retailers to express their credit charges 
on a monthly rate basis. The smaller 
merchants using installment credit 
would, nevertheless, have to express an 
annual rate. This is not only discrimina- 
tory among competing business firms but 
a grave disservice to the consumer in 
learning about the high rate of finance 
charges on revolving credit. 

I hope, before we complete committee 
action, we will be able to obtain recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the re- 
volving credit loophole was written into 
the bill. If not, I can assure the Members, 
this fight will be made on the House 
floor—it will be made there in any event. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter from Republic 
Steel referred to above is as follows: 

i REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 22, 1987. 

Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mus. SULLIVAN: I am writing on be- 
half of Republic Steel Corporation to sup- 
port Title II of the truth-in-lending bill 
(H.R. 11601) which would prohibit the 
garnishment of wages. 

We believe there are many reasons from 
the point of view of both employers and em- 
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ployees which favor a prohibition of garnish- 
ment laws. 

From a company standpoint, the garnish- 
ment of an employee's wages imposes a sub- 
stantial administrative burden. The han- 
dling of garnishment orders adds to the cost 
of doing business with no benefit whatso- 
ever to the employer. Moreover, if a notice 
of garnishment is not attended to promptly 
(even though the propriety of the garnish- 
ment may be in question) a judgment may 
be entered directly against the company. 

In several instances where legal questions 
have been involved, the expense to Repub- 
Jic of a garnishment proceeding has been 
almost as great as the amount being 
garnished. In one pending lawsuit, Republic 
and another company are being sued for 
$10,000 damages for allegedly causing the 
wrongful garnishment of an employee's 
wages in the sum of $57.78. 

The cost to Republic in terms of damage 
to employee relations is perhaps even more 
substantial. While it is difficult to measure, 
we believe that the garnishment of an em- 
ployee's wages often impairs the employee's 
performance on the job. In a few instances 
repeated difficulties with respect to garnish- 
ments have made it necessary to discharge 
the employee. 

The disadvantages of garnishment laws 
to the employee are also numerous. Aside 
from paying interest on his debt, the em- 
ployee is usually required to pay filing fees 
and other costs relating to the garnishment 
proceeding which are added to the amount 

garnished. Moreover, a garnishment 
proceeding is often the forerunner of con- 
tinuing financial difficulties experienced by 
the employee and is frequently followed by 
personal bankruptcy proceedings. 

We do not believe that the extension of 
credit fostered by the garnishment laws is 
beneficial to the economy of the United 
States. Aside from the disruption caused by 
individual bankruptcies, the garnishment 
laws encourage the extension of credit which 
would not otherwise be granted and help to 
divert an employee's earnings away from the 
purchase of goods and services into the pay- 
ment of interest and the costs of garnish- 
ment proceedings. Thus the prohibition of 
garnishment laws might well be beneficial 
for the economy. 

It is our belief that the prohibition of 
garnishment laws would remove a burden on 
interstate commerce. We would appreciate 
your making copies of this letter available 
to the members of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs so that our position on 
this matter will be made known to them. 
Extra copies of the letter have been enclosed 
for that purpose. 


Sincerely, 
H. C. Luma, 
Vice President, Corporate Relations, and 
Public Affairs. 


Test Program To Create New Job 
Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago President John- 
son announced that the Government 
would embark on a test program to help 
create new job opportunities in central 
city areas for the hard-core poor. 

Today, that pilot program is off to a 
fiying start. 
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Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge 
announced the signing of a $1.2 million 
Government contract with the Avco 
Corp. to build a printing plant in Bos- 
ton which will eventually employ more 
than 200 hard-core unemployed in pro- 
ductive and well-paying jobs. 

Under the new agreement, Avco be- 
comes the first major American corpora- 
tion to join the Johnson administration 
in this new cooperative venture to raise 
the standard of living of unemployed city 
residents, and at the same time infuse 
new economic resources into the great 
city of Boston. 

The Federal Government will defray 
part of the cost of training these new 
employees, in line with President John- 
son’s program to cooperate with Amer- 
ican industry across the board in a great 
new program of urban economic renewal. 

President Johnson’s test job develop- 
ment program has now moved past the 
point of talk into the arena of action. 

It is a remarkable start for a remark- 
able program. And it represents the ener- 
gy and vision of the Johnson administra- 
tion in its attempt to develop productive 
jobs for those who seek them. 

We in MasSachusetts are proud that 
an American company has chosen our 
State to initiate this project of hope and 
vision. 

We look for many more American firms 
to do the same throughout our cities in 
the days ahead. 

The President is to be commended and 
applauded for having launched this pro- 
gram. I know that the Congress wishes 
the President the greatest success in its 
future development. 

What we do for the unemployed, we 
do for our society. What we do for the 
cities, we do for our country. 


Soldier-Public Relations Up in 
Brong-Ahafo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time it is my pleasure to hear from 
one of my former constituents, Ambas- 
sador Frank H. Williams, who is now 
our U.S. Ambassador to Ghana. I find 
Mr. Williams“ periodic reports to me of 
great interest and I continue to admire 
the refreshing approach which he takes 
5 5 respect to his admittedly difficult 

ob. 

In our latest correspondence, Ambas- 
sador Williams has sent me a clipping 
from the October 26, 1967, Daily 
Graphic, a daily newspaper published 
in Ghana. It shows the intelligent ap- 
proach which Ghana is taking in its 
reconstruction efforts by utilizing its 
armed forces in civic action programs 
which serve the all-important purpose 
of developing excellent relations be- 
tween the military and civilian popula- 
tions of Ghana. 

Thinking that all readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD would be inter- 
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ested in the article, I submit it here- 
with, as follows: 
SOLDIER-PUBLIC RELATIONS UP IN 
Bronc~AHAro 

From time immemorial, soldiers have been 
regarded by the public as bullies. 

In the cities, where. soldiers are not 
strangers to the inhabitants, the story is 
however, a little different. But in the rural 
areas where they are seen once in a while 


and sometimes for specific purposes people 


are scared and agitated whenever they see 
soldiers in their midst. 

At certain places, people playing draughts 
under trees along the streets abandon their 
game and retire to their houses as soon as 
they see soldiers approaching, though the 
soldiers have no intention of interfering 
with their games. 

Other civilians, teo, keep mute during 
arguments or debates on current topics as 
soon as soldiers enter into the debate. 


FACTORS 


While these factors result from abject ig- 
norance on the part of some members of 
the public, some soldiers are also blamable 
because since they know that they are 
feared, they usually take the law into their 
own hands and with, or without the least 
provocation, perpetrate acts of brutality on 
people in the rural areas, 

The usual accusations are that in the rural 
areas, young men who are unlucky to clash 
with soldiers over women at night clubs are 
often beaten up severely. 

While these allegations are yet to be in- 
vestigated and believed or rejected as un- 
tenable, there are stories that actual brutali- 
ties and intimidations were often perpetrated 
by some members of the army on people in 
some parts of the rural areas immediately 
after the coup. 

Those incidents are still imprinted on the 
minds of those who, for one reason or the 
other, became victims or witnesses to those 
acts. Therefore, to these people, soldiers con- 
stitute a nuisance in their community. 

This is why “Abongo Omo,” of the Sunyant 
army barracks should be commended for its 
unique operations being carried out in some 
parts of the Brong-Ahafo Region. 

“Abongo Omo" consists of 40 members of 
the Third Battalion Infantry of the Ghana 
Army stationed at Sunyani, 

RELATIONS 


These “Abongos,” under Lieutenant Larbi 
Okyere, have been detailed to “whitewash” 
(OMO) the relations between soldiers 
(Abongo), and the civilian public in the 
rural areas by going to the people, mingling 
with them, dwelling among them, and assist- 
ing them in their day-to-day deliberations so 
that the public may feel that soldiers are 
not bullies as they mistakenly take them to 
be but they are friends and saviours in the 
real sense, 

It is interesting to learn that “Abongo 
Omo” has already participated in the con- 
struction of school blocks for the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and the Catholic missions at 
Teppa during communal labour days. Fur- 
thermore, Abongo Omo” assisted workers of 
the state farms corporation at Ayerede on 
the Nkoranza-Ejura motor road in harvesting 
the corporation’s 300-acre maize farm. 

According to Lieutenant Larbi Okyere, his 
men are not only limiting their activities to 
the construction of school blocks and har- 
vesting of maize. He explained that they are 
prepared to undertake any projects which 
the inhabitants of places they would visit 
would be undertaking. 

This exercise has actually achieved high 
dividends in the region and is worthy of 
emulation in the other regions where people 
do not see eye to eye with soldiers, 


CREDIT 


But if there is any commendation or credit, 
it must go to Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. 
Twum-Barima, Commanding Officer of the 
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army at Sunyani. For it was Lt.-Col. Twum- 
Barima who mooted the idea when he was 
chairman for the region's committee of ad- 
ministration. 

He feels that a nation's defence against ex- 
ternal or internal aggression Hes on the 
sholders of her army. The purpose of main- 
taining any army is to guarantee the pro- 
tection of a nation and its people. 

It is therefore out of the way for the very 
People who are being protected by the sol- 
diers to think that their protectors are rather 
arch-enemies and should be avoided like the 
Plague. 

The operations of “Abongo Omo” in 
Brong-Ahafo have proved successful in all as- 
pects and have further improved the rela- 
tions between the civilian public and the 
soldiers. 


Flexibility: Our Constitution’s Greatest 
Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an essay by Miss Tevina Benedict, of 
Poway High School, entitled “Flexibil- 
ity: Our Constitution's Greatest 
Strength.” I believe this fine essay de- 
Serves wide attention, and it is refresh- 
ing to realize that our young people are 
Biving such careful thought to the in- 
trinsic values of the Constitution. 

The essay follows: 

: Our Consrirvrion’s GREATEST 
STRENGTH 
(By Tevina Benedict, Poway High School) 

Freedom and law are two mutually in- 
dispensable elements of our democratic so- 
Clety. There is however, a constant, neces- 
Sary tension between the two. Our system 
has achieved a remarkable balance between 
absolute freedom and absolute law, because 
Of their very antithesis. In an effort to make 
Society better, good men are constantly try- 

to pass more legislation on an issue, 
While other equally good men are trying to 
Prevent or repeal that legislation. 

There is no predestined right side—it may 
Not even be the same side that was right 
twenty years ago. Society's needs are con- 
Stantly changing, so its legislation must 
change to fit its needs. Whether or not a 
Plece of legislation is passed should depend 
Upon what is best at the time for the 
Majority. 

Take the example of early laws that ap- 
Plied to automobiles. In the early part of this 
century every man who drove a car, in cer- 
tain areas, Bad to have another man walk 
in front of him with a signal flag to warn 
horseback riders and farmers driving their 
Wegons to market of the approaching mon- 
Strosity. At the time the law satisfied the 
needs of the majority, but it would hardly 
be just today. : 

A more recent example involves compul- 
sory arbitration of labor strikes. In the days 
When unions were very weak, such a law 
Would probably have unfairly discriminated 
against labor. Today, however, labor is much 
more powerful, and capable of rendering 
harm to the public. Therefore, a large sec- 
tion of the public is beginning to speak out 
Tor legislation regulating labor activities, 

When legislation becomes necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the public, the President 
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or congressmen will get together and draft 
that legislation. Meanwhile, of course, some 
labor pressure groups will work to defeat the 
proposal which they find contrary to their 
interests. The fina] legislation may end up 
as a compromise, satisfactory to the public, 
labor, and business interests. 

It is easy to take for granted the relative 
ease with which legislation Is passed to meet 
our needs; to take for granted the fact that 
our system of laws is on the whole up to date 
with our changing society. And yet we find 
that all of those laws are passed without 
violating the basic framework of a Constitu- 
tion which was drafted in 1787 and has had 
so few amendments since that date. 

The executive and legislative branches of 
government have had sufficient leeway to 
keep our laws up to date, and yet they do not 
have so much leeway that an imprudent 
Congress or even a power-hungry President 
could overrule the basic rights guaranteed 
within the Constitution. The judicial branch, 
the Supreme Court, acts as a constant de- 
fender of our rights as embodied in the Con- 
stitution. Overthrowing the Constitution 
would be equivalent to overthrowing the 
United States government, 

But how is it that a Constitution drafted 
in 1787 should have so much power in 1967, 
without hampering necessary modern legis- 
lation? No law is as quick to fall as an un- 
enforceable one. Thus, if that great body of 
law, our Constitution, had been unforceable 
or inapplicable in our modern world, it 
would have long since disintegrated, and 
been replaced; even worse, it might have be- 
come a mere figurehead of law, an unwanted 
appendage, leaving the government in power 
with no check on its authority. 

But the U.S. Constitution is no figurehead: 
It is in prime operating condition as the 
legal contract from which the government 
and the people derive their power and rights. 
It must be consulted every time a law is 
tested in the Supreme Court. 

Why has the United States Constitution 
stood for so many years? How did a group of 
Eighteenth Century statesmen draft a docu- 
ment which 18 no less valid in the Twentieth 
Century as it was in their own? 

I think that the answer lies in the Con- 
stitution’s flexibility. Perhaps that charac- 
teristic which has been most criticized and 
most feared is the document's greatest 
strength. This is not, as it would seem, a 
contradiction in terms. Strength does not 
imply rigidity, any more than flexibility im- 
plies weakness. 

This flexibility derives chiefly from its 
brevity. The men who drafted the Constitu- 
tion made no attempt to encompass all legis- 
lation in a voluminous document. To enable 
Congress to keep a very detailed Constitution 
up to date, it would have been necessary to 
enable Congress to change the Constitution 
with as much ease as they now pass minor 
bills. What would have prevented Congress 
from repealing one of our basic rights as 
easily as they repeal a tax bill? 

The Bible, which has lasted more than two 
thousand years, says in one of its Ten Com- 
mandments, “Thou shall not steal.” It does 
not go into detail, saying “Thou shall not 
steal thy neighbor's wood” . . . . and so on. 
Had it done so it could only have served as a 
set of moral laws for Medieval Europe. It 
would certainly not have contained clauses 
saying, “Thou shall not steal thy neighbor's 
camera,” or “Thou shall not finance your 
trip to Jamaica with union cards.” 

The strength and immortality of the Ten 
Commandments lies in their simplicity. 
Interpreting their applicability in a modern 
world is up to the clergy and a morally con- 
scious public. 

In the same way the Constitution grants 
to the people freedom of speech, without 
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listing all of the means by which people 
could communicate vocally in that day. In 
thelr wisdom, the writers made that clause 
large enough to encompass telephones, and 
radio, and even Telestar. 

Most of the Constitution’s wording is gen- 
eralized, nonspecific, and in many ways 
ambiguous. It was intended for loose inter- 
pretation. In the same way that the Ten 
Commandments depend on constant inter- 
pretation and application by a moraily 
conscious society, so also the Constitution 
requires a public and government that is 
constantly alert to the safeguarding of free- 
dom and democracy, or it will dle. 

The flexibility which makes the Constitu- 
tion relevant today is also a responsibility. 
Our forefathers realized that they should 
not and could not draft a Constitution that 
would fulfill all the needs of generations to 
come. Some responsibility would always 
have to lie with the living. Said Thomas Jef- 
ferson of the spirit of freedom, “When that 
is lost, all experience has shown that no 
forms can keep them free against their own 
wills.” * 

Realizing that a flexible Constitution 
would require a non-partisan group of men 
to guide and serve as a final authority in its 
interpretation, our forefathers set up the 
Supreme Court. 

Seeing the disputes that arise over con- 
flicting interpretations of the Constitution, 
many persons have thought that the Su- 
preme Court was only organized to make up 
for the deficiencies of a very unclear, out- 
dated document. “Why not create a new 
Constitution, with much more detall,” they 
might ask? “Then there could be no dis- 
pute.” 

To those who would like to write in the 
Constitution detailed unchangeable laws, 
which must be rigidly followed long after 
their writers are dead, Thomas Jefferson 
says, “The earth belongs in usurfruct to the 
living,” * and again, We might as well re- 
quire a man to wear a coat which fitted him 
when a boy, as civilized society to remain 
forever under the regimen of their bar- 
barous ancestors.” * 

The Supreme Court is by no means a per- 
fect system. Its fairness depends upon an 
unbiased, non-political, knowledgeable set 
of justices. 

There are many people who condemn, per- 
haps quite justly, individual decisions of the 
Court, and perhaps even individual justices. 
They are not gods and it is only natural that 
there will be imperfections in their ranks. 
But the great majority of justices have risen 
to the office and make judgments as fairly 
and impartially as possible. 

Those who too hastily condemn the Su- 
preme Court system might do well to look 
at the possible alternatives to the Court. 
Perhaps they would have the President or 
Congress determine a bill's constitutionality. 
If politics sometimes affects Supreme Court 
decisions, imagine how it would affect the 
decisions of men whose business is politics. 

The flexibility of the Constitution is in- 
deed a source of strife. But controversy is no 
sin in a democratic society. This flexibility. 
allowing for a broad interpretation of its 
principles to fit our modern world, ts the very 
element which has enabled the Constitution 
to survive, 

It has encompassed tremendous national 
problems and tremendous growth. Flexibility 
is the same element which, provided we never 
lose our “spirit of freedom,” will enable the 
Constitution to continue as our living foun- 
dation for centuries to come—guiding our 
efforts to achieve an even greater democracy. 


1 Julian P. Boyd, “Jefferson and Marshall,” 
in Essays on the American Constitution, 
Prentice-Hail, 1964, pg 9. 

2 Ibid., p. 16. 

$ Ibid. p. 16. 
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Mississippi Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon, G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial that 
appeared in the Newton Record, of New- 
ton, Miss., concerning the sesquicenten- 
nial activities of the State of Mississippi. 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
this brief history of my State and to the 
celebration plans for the 150th anniver- 
sary of the statehood of Mississippi: 

STATE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


It's a world of change, and Mississippi ts 
changing with it. Perhaps our state is chang- 
ing more rapidly than other places, or per- 
haps it only seems that way. It may be that 
we preserved the status quo around here so 
long that change, when it comes, seems es- 
pecially dramatic. 

But changing we are, and the signs are 
all around. Seldom has there been so much 
political restlessness and seeking of new 
ways to do things. The changes in educa- 
tion, in modes of making a living, in politics 
all emphasize the need to be well up on the 
past, for change alone is not enough. The 
change must improve on the past. 

This state on Dec. 10 will be 150 years old, 
young for statehood, but old in the opinion 
of the young. In order to fully appreciate 
this sesquicentennial, one needs to take a 
look at the past. 

Mississippi, the 20th state admitted to 
the Union, was formed of the Mississippi 
Territory that was a part of the United 
States from April 7, 1798, until statehood in 
1817. For 425 years the land we know as 
Mississippi was under seven flags. First the 
Spanish explorers flew the Spanish flag in 
1540. The land remained under Spanish 
dominion until 1699 when the French flag 
was hoisted on the Gulf Coast where the first 
permanent settlement in Mississippi was 
made—Blloxi. From 1763 to 1779 the British 
Union Jack and the West Florida flag flew 
over the Mississippi territory south of the 
81st parallel. In 1779 the British surrendered 
the Natchez District to Spain, and the 
Spanish flag continued to fly until 1798 after 
Natchez was ceded to the United States. 

On April 7, 1798, the United States Senate 
e'gned the law making Mississippi a territory 
of the United States. Thus after more than 
two and a half centuries of Old World 
Colonialism, the flag of the New World be- 
came the flag of the United States. There 
followed the Confederate flag after Missis- 
sippi seceded from the Union in 1861, and 
again Old Glory after the state was re- 
admitted into the Union in 1870. 

The first capitol was near Natchez, then 
more centrally at Jackson and named for 
Andrew Jackson who signed the treaty with 
Pushmataha. State offices were moved from 
Washington, Miss., to Jackson in November, 
1822, and the first session of the General 
Assembly was held in December 1822. The 
Constitution was revised in 1890 and has not 
been changed except through amendments. 

The state Flag and Coat of Arms were 
approved in 1894. The Seal dates to 1817. The 
Seal dates to 1817. The magnolia flower was 
adopted in 1900, and the tree in 1938. The 
mockingbird was chosen in 1944. The present 
song was adapted from Ross Barnett’s cam- 
paign song of 1962. 

For the Commemoration on Dec. 10 Con- 
gress has approved a Commemorative Medal 
bearing the state Emblem and the image 
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must change if we survive in today's world. 
The only way to go is up, and we can face up 
to present problems, inherited and of our 
own making. To change an old society and 
ourselves will be a startling, jolting under- 
taking of some anguish, and it will take work 
and time. 

“One honest worker is worth a busload 
of imported saints.” 


Need for Disclosure of Government 
Sponsorship of Private Publications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Novemter 27, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, an extremely 
disconcerting statement has come to my 
office from the American Library As- 
sociation. The association urges the 
Government to disclose its assistance or 
sponsorship of publications. This formal 
request should serve to remind us of the 
constant need for vigilance to preserve 
our constitutional freedoms. The text of 
this request I attach as follows: 
STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION CoUNCIL 
(Adopted at the association’s 86th annual 

conference in San Francisco, June 30, 

1967) 

At San Francisco, during the 86th Annual 
Conference of the ALA, the Association ex- 
pressed its conviction that the cause of 
democracy is best served when the operations 
of government are fully revealed. In the 
sensitive area of public opinion, secret in- 
fluence can only contaminate truth and 
corrupt the fundamental concepts of free 
speech and a free press. 

The American Library Association takes 
note of the fact that, during the second ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress at a hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency revealed under questioning that 
it had been subsidizing and otherwise en- 
couraging authors to write, and publishers 
to print, materials useful to and harmonious 
with Agency programs of information to 
foreign readers, It was further revealed that 
many of these publications were also sold 
commercially without any disclosure to the 
reader of the source of the subsidy or other 
form of encouragement. 

Subsequently, on February 9, 1967, the As- 
sistant Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency indicated that no manuscript 
would be commissioned without the approval 
of the Director. 

However, almost at the same time, and 
from another direction, public revelations 
were made of covert activities by the Central 
Intelligence Agency with respect to private, 
non-governmental organizations, in which 
public monies were employed to develop and 
influence opinions and actions consonant 
with governmental objectives. 

The American Library Association expresses 
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the concern of its members that disclosure 
of the sources of influence and subsidies in 
the forging of public opinion has not been 
freely offered by agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The American Library Association 
asks that governmental sponsorship, subsid- 
ies and other forms of direct encouragement 
which lead to the generation of points of 
view designed to influence public opinion be 
disclosed in a suitable manner, and that any 
publications carry an acknowledgment of 
financial assistance, if the source of such 
assistance is from public funds provided by 
an agency of the government, 

This statement is to be forwarded by the 
President of the American Library Associa- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Secretaries of the Departments, and the 
members of Congress. 


Pound of Flesh 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following item from 
the newsletter of the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee of Novem- 
ber 22, 1967: 

POUND or FLESH 

The New York Daily News (Nov. 21, 1967), 
in evaluating the devaluing of the British 
pound, points out that the U.S. could well 
learn a lesson from the painful experience 
of the British. In sizing up the drop of 14.3 
percent, a cut from $2.80 to 62.40, the News 
states: “Britain for years has operated a 
huge, and increasingly expensive, welfare- 
state program, with all sorts of benefits ear- 
marked for almost every inhabitant of the 
once right little, tight little isle plus North- 
ern Ireland, Its labor unions have followed 
‘I'm-gonna-get-mine' policies for a long time, 
and successfully from their point of view. 
British industry and business haven't re- 
sisted these labor raids as courageously as 
they might have done. All this drove up costs 
of production of British goods—the goods 
which the country must export steadily and 
in huge quantity to keep its economy rolling 
satisfactorily.” = 

The paper adds: “Other belt tightening 
measures, it is hoped, will start Britain living 
within its income again—or almost so. This 
is tough on Socialists, who habitually 
promise to bring Heaven down to earth.” 

The News points out that Senate Democrat 
leader Mike Mansfield is taking the wrong 
approach in demanding a huge tax increase 
to “protect” the dollar and says that wild 
spending programs here are as dangerous as 
those that wrecked the British economy. 

Rep. Wilbur Mills, speaking in Arkansas, 
lifted the curtain on the Great Society, 
when he pointed out that LBJ wants higher 
taxes simply so he can spend more Federal 
money. Mills’ speech, printed in the New 
York Times emphasized the concern for fiscal 
responsibility. He stated: “What many of 
us fear is that tax increases now make more 
revenue available for expenditure programs 
in the future. We fear that tax increase not 
accompanied with very real expenditure con- 
trol can divert us from this free enterprise 
road. This is a diversion in which I am un- 
willing to be a participant.” 

Citing an economic fact of life, Mills said: 
“It is also worth noting that if it is con- 
sumer spending that is feared from the 
standpoint of the inflationary pressures 
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generated a dollar of expenditure reduction 
is likely to have a greater impact than a 
dollar of tax increase, I say this because the 
tax increase is much more likely, in part, 
to be offset by a decrease in savings than 
is true of the dollar increase in Govern- 
ment expenditures.” 

Mills said also: “The fanciful notion that 
a tax Increase of the sort proposed will have 
any significant effect on our balance of paf- 
ments in the reasonable near future and that 
it might contribute to the strengthening of 
the pound is completely without support of 
fact.” 

Thus, the British action may have forced 
the U.S. to make a confrontation with its 
own fiscal policy—an action Republicans 
have urged for a long time. 


Youth of America, Please Read This— 
And Adults, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the Wash- 

Sunday Star of November 26, 

1967, appears a message which ought to 

be brought to the attention of the great- 

€st possible number of American youths 
and adults. 

It is sponsored by the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the District 
of Columbia, and is printed by permission 
of the Reader’s Digest as a public service 
and gesture of good will to parents and 
Youths. 

Tt is at one and the same time an ap- 
peal and a warning to youth to live as 
law-abiding citizens or suffer the conse- 
Quences throughout a lifetime. 

message represents the remarks of 
the late Judge B. O. Tankersley, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, as he passed sentence on 
two high school boys who had thought- 
lessly made a practice of “borrowing” 
automobiles to go joy riding. 

Judge Tankersley said: 

You come from good homes, both of you. 
Yet now you have been convicted of a fel- 
©ny—a crime for which you might be sent to 
the penitentiary. In this case I do not have 
to send you to the penitentiary. I am per- 
Mitted to give you a parole. 

But even if you never see the inside of a 
Penitentiary or jail, you will not have escaped 
the penalties of your crime. The record of 
your conviction will be here as long as the 
Courthouse stands, No amount of good con- 
duct in the future can ever erase it. 

Next year, or ten years from now, or when 
You are old men, if you are ever called to be 
Witnesses in any court of law, some lawyer 
Will point his finger at you and ask: “Have 
yOu ever been convicted of a felony?” You 
Will hang your head and admit that you 
have, because if you deny it, the records of 
these proceedings will be brought from the 
vaults and read to the jury. 

The question will be asked for the sole 
Purpose of casting doubt on your testimony. 
Convicted felons are not believed as readily 
ās other persons. 

Someday you may have a chance to live 
and work in one of the expanding countries 
Of South America, and you will apply for a 

- You may not get it. You might 
enter Canada for a fishing trip, but you 
Would not be allowed to stay. No country will 
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allow you to become a resident. Your world 
is so much smaller than it was. 

Someday you may seek a position in the 
civil service of your state or nation. On the 
application blank you will find this ques- 
tion: “Have you ever been convicted of a 
felony?” 

Your truthful answer will bar you from 
appointment. An untruthful answer will be 
detected because appointments are made 
only after investigation. The record is here 
to be found by anyone interested. 

In a few years you will be 21, and others 
your age will have the right to vote—but you 
will not. You will be a citizen of your state 
and country, but you will have no voice in 
public affairs. 

Someday the goyernor may pardon you and 
restore your rights, but it is going to be hu- 
miliating to ask him. He'll want to know 
your whole record, It is a bad one. 

I am granting you a parole. A parole is in 
no sense a pardon. You will report to the 
men who have accepted your parole as often 
as they may ask. Your convenience is not a 
matter of importance. You will also obey 
your parents, If your parents send you to bed 
at nine o'clock, you will go without com- 
plaint. You will perform such tasks as are 
assigned to you. Your parole is a fragile 
thing. 

Should the slightest complaint of your 
conduct reach this court, your parole will be 
revoked immediately and you will begin serv- 
ing your sentence. You will not be brought 
back here for questioning and/or explana- 
tions. You will be picked up and taken to 
prison—without notice to you and without 
delay. 


| Manpower for Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include this excellent edi- 
torial from the Washington Post on the 
work of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Health Manpower. 


Those who participated in this impor- 
tant study are to be commended for their 
diligence, their imagination, and their 
creative concern with the health needs 
facing this Nation. 


It is gratifying, as the editorial points 
out, to see that these men, important 
in their own walks of life, have turned 
their attention to this growing problem. 
It is our problem, too, and their advice 
is to be heeded. 


The editorial reads as follows: 
MANPOWER FOR HEALTH 


Reports from Presidential commissions ap- 
pear with such frequency as to make little 
impact upon the general public. But the 
Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Health Manpower cries out for attention 
from everyone with an interest, however re- 
mote, in medical care. If adopted, the sub- 
stantive proposals in this splendid report 
would greatly augment the supply of medical 
personnel—physicians, dentists, medical re- 
search scientists, technicians and nurses— 
and improve the quality of medical care. 
Moreover, the endorsement of most of its 
forward-looking proposals by Dr. Dwight L. 
Wilbur, the president-elect of the American 
Medical Association who served on the Com- 
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mission, raises the hope that they will be 
embodied in legislation. 

Perhaps the most important recommenda- 
tions of the Commission relate to the supply 
of physicians. The Commission states flatly 
“that there is currently a shortage of phy- 
sicians and that this shortage will worsen 
in relation to growing demand, despite the 
expected increase in the supply of physicians 

After stating that the “production of 
physicans must be increased . by a sub- 
stantial expansion in the capacity of existing 
medical schools and ...by new schools,” 
the Commission made two major recom- 
mendations. Federal funds for medical 
schools “should be provided in such a way 
that they create economic incentives for the 
school to expand enrollment while improv- 
ing its quality.” Second, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should made loans available to 
medical students that would cover “the 
full costs of tuition and living expenses.” 
If adopted these proposals would do much to 
raise the number of newly-trained physicians 
from the current level of about 7500. 

Once licensed by state governments with 
the approval of professional societies, phy- 
sicians, dentists and other health personnel 
are privileged to practice their professions 
for the remainder of their lives, irrespective 
of how incompetent or ignorant of new de- 
velopments they may later become. To en- 
sure high levels of competence, the’ Com- 
mission recommends programs for periodic 
relicensure, either by examination or satis- 
factory performance in continuing educa- 
tion programs. State governments confer 
valuable privileges upon those whom they 
license to provide medical services, and with 
privileges come obligations. The Commission 
does not explain how the 50 state govern- 
ments are to be persuaded to adopt re- 
licensure programs, but there are doubtless 
ways in which pressures might be exerted. 

Mr. J. Irwin Miller, the chairman of the 
Commission and Dr. Peter S. Bing, its ex- 
ecutive director, have put the public in their 
debt for a far-sighted and readable report. 
Its many imaginative proposals provide the 
basis for a thorough-going reform of the 
health service system. 


The Political Future of the Family of Man 
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or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk delivered 
one of the truly great speeches of our 
times. 

Mr. Rusk bravely and boldly put into 
proper perspective the great challenge 
that lies ahead for civilization and how 
our involvement in Vietnam is helping 
us meet that challenge. 

History will show that Secretary Rusk 
is one of the most prophetic people in 
the world today. We as Americans are 
fortunate that at this critical juncture in 
our own history, we have had the good 
fortune of having a man like Dean Rusk 
carry the heavy burden of Secretary of 
State of the United States. His counsel 
and his wisdom are helping this Nation 
chart a course for man which will lead 
us to that magnificent day when hope- 
fully we will war no more. 

Dean Rusk carries a heavy burden and 
it would be my hope that this Nation 
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someday will be able to fully appreciate 
the enormity of his contribution and per- 
sonal sacrifice so that man will live in 
freedom. 

I hope this speech which I am putting 
in the Recorp today will be carefully read 
by every American, for only then can he 
understand the immensity of the chal- 
lenge which confronts America and the 
world and what our own Nation is doing 
to meet that challenge. 

The Secretary's speech follows: 

THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF THE FAMILY OF MAN 
(Excerpts and address by the Hon. Dean 

Rusk, Secretary of State, before the 50th 

anniversary celebration of the Foreign 

Policy Association, New York City, Novem- 

ber 14, 1967) 

It is a great personal privilege for me to 
return to the Foreign Policy Association and 
to be with you in marking the beginning of 
your Fiftieth year. For a half century you 
have earned the appreciation and respect of 
all of our Presidents and Secretaries of State 
because of your dedicated and imaginative 
efforts to bring about a better understanding 
of world affairs. Yours has been a public 
service of profound importance both to our 
own people and to the world beyond our bor- 
ders. But “what is past is prologue”; I wish 
you strength, resources and resourcefulness 
as you prepare yourself for the decades ahead. 

It is my hope this evening to reflect a bit 
upon the tasks which are in front of us. But, 
before doing so, it might be worth asking 
ourselves a question about your first fifty 
years. What have we learned since 1918? In 
your anniversary booklet you said Today 
the American people act on behalf of a world- 
wide constituency, Fod good or ill, we have 
it in our power as no other people before us 
to determine the course of man’s history.” 
And you pose two questions: “Shall we bear 
this burden with wisdom and understand- 
ing? In a world cluttered with big problems 
can we summon up the effort to inform our- 
selves and make our decisions wisely?” 

Your emphasis was upon wisdom—and 
properly so. Surely wisdom includes a sober 
assessment of the lessons of experience ad- 
justed to the imperatives of change—both 
the changes which do occur and the changes 
which must occur if the story of man is to 
be worth the telling. 

Have we, as a people, learned very much 
about world affairs since 1918? I think we 
have learned a great deal, but it is a more 
complicated question than many might 
think. It may be interesting for you, during 
your FPiftieth Anniversary Year, to examine 
it in considerable detail. 

Have we really learned that we are an in- 
separable part of the human race and that 
we cannot hope to live our own lives apart 
from the other peoples of the same planet? 

Have we learned that peace must be or- 
ganized and enforced so long as there are 
those who would impose their ambitions and 
their appetites upon their neighbors? 

Have we learned that the acceptance of 
law and agreed rules of conduct, which re- 
stricts our “sovereignty”, can in fact liberate 
us through the ability to rely with greater 
assurance upon what other nations are going 
to do? 

Have we learned that the wealthiest nation 
on earth has both a selfish national interest 
and a simple human obligation to assist 
those who are trying to substitute hope for 
despair in dealing with the miseries which 
afflict the great majority of the peoples of 
the world? 

Have we learned that aid does not buy 
vassals and that power to destroy is not the 
right to command? 

Have we remembered enough of our own 
history to have a measure of patience and 
compassion for those who are trying to build 
new nations under pressures of time and 
rising expectations? 
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These are only a few of the many dozens 
of questions we might be asking ourselves 
about our experience. The answers will not 
be easy and the application of the lessons we 
might have learned to the problems of today 
and tomorrow will be very complex, but the 
effort would surely be worthwhile. There are 
such things as forgetting too much, repeat- 
ing the same old mistakes, and failing to 
build upon past effort and sacrifices, 

An understanding of world affairs in the 
years ahead will require us to come to terms 
with breathtaking change and with growing 
complexity. Nostalgia for simpler and more 
leisurely days will give us little help, Com- 
munications, science and technology will 
force a pace to which we are only beginning 
to become accustomed. The explosion of the 
number of states members of the interna- 
tional community and the growing interde- 
pendence of peoples on a shrinking planet 
will provide the complexity. If I have invited 
you to reflect upon our experience, I must 
also invite you to turn your minds to the 
problems of tomorrow. The simple fact is 
that, because of the pace of events, unless we 
aim for tomorrow, we are unlikely to be able 
to comprehend the problems of today. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once said that “nine-tenths of 
wisdom consists of being wise in time.” 

I would also suggest that the foreign rela- 
tions of the American people involves al- 
most every aspect of our national life. For- 
eign policy is more than a painful crisis 
which dominates the news and more than 
the disagreements which it is more fashion- 
able to record. It also includes the endless 
etail involved in a thousand cables a day 
from the Department of State, the more 
than twelve thousand primary votes to be 
cast in the present session of the General As- 
sembly, the adjustments and agreements 
which go largely unnoticed because serenity 
is not news. It includes the crises. prevented 
and the continual smoothing out of the 
jagged edges of relations across national 
frontiers. 

This year of 1967, for example, is a year of 
pain and violence in Southeast Asia, in the 
Middle East and in certain other situations 
of violence with which you are familiar, But 
It is also a year in which the Kennedy Round 
was completed, the International Monetary 
Fund reached agreement on long-term ar- 
rangements for international liquidity, the 
Space Treaty came into operation, the Con- 
sular Treaty with the Soviet Union was ap- 
proved, the Presidents of Latin America de- 
cided to move to a common market in the 
coming decade, the Asian Development Bank 
became a going institution. It is a year of 
progress for most of the non-Communist na- 
tions of East Asia and the Western Pacific— 
economic, social, and political progress in- 
ternally, and in regional and sub- 
regional cooperation, It is the year in which 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
tabled a joint draft of a Non-Proliferation 
Treaty in Geneva, a year in which President 
Johnson convened a highly successful inter- 
national conference on Water for Peace and 
gave new Impetus to the War on Hunger. Of 
course your President is earnestly involved 
with the problem of peace in Southeast Asia 
and in the Middle East, But he also commits 
long hours and dedicated effort to build a 
more solid basis for peace across the broad 
range of human affairs. 

Pace end complexity mean restlessness and 
turbulence. If these are to be kept within 
tolerable limits, we need compass bearings 
and central organizing ideas. These should be 
relatively simple because they must be widely 
understood. Hopefully they can increase the 
elements of reliability and predictability in 
the conduct of nations, I have emphasized 
the need for the United States to remain 
steady on course because we ourselves must 
be reasonably predictable both by our 
friends and by those who might be our ad- 
versaries. Were our power, wealth and in- 
fluence used fitfully and whimsically, pres- 
ent turbulence could easily become chaos. 
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It seems to me that we can find some of 

these organizing ideas for the decades ahead 
by asking ourselves a very simple question: 
What are the genuine common interests of 
the members of the family of man—homo 
sapiens? What binds us together as a single 
species inhabiting this speck of dust in a vast 
universe? 
We might note in passing that we are 
rapidly becoming a rather large family. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that there will 
be something like seven billion of us by the 
end of the century. 

Most of this increase seems likely to 
occur in the countries which are less de- 
veloped economically, thus aggravating the 
difficulties of increasing per capita income. If 
present trends continue, the gap in living 
standards between the developed nations and 
most of the less developed nations will widen 
over the next decades. By one calculation, the 
average citizen in the economically advanced 
nations is now approximately twelve times as 
well off as the average citizen in the less 
developed nations—and, if present trends 
continue, he will be eighteen times better off 
by the year 2000. A world in which three- 
fourths of the population, even though it 
makes some economic gains, is left further 
and further behind by the other fourth, is 
not a very reassuring prospect, One might 
expect it to be torn by resentments, social 
turbulence and outbursts of international 
violence. 

One of the most critical aspects of this 
ominous trend is the danger of serious 
famines in some countries within the next 
decade or two. Population growth is out- 
running Increases in food supplies. Only a 
few nations are producing more food than 
they consume. Only the most energetic at- 
tacks on both sides of the food-population 
problem on the part of the developing na- 
tions with massive help from the more 
advantaged can prevent widespread starva- 
tion. 

If this is the family we are about to 
become, are there common interests which 
tend to unite rather than to divide—despite 
differences of political ideology, race, religion 
or cultural tradition? The question needs 
more exploration than time permits this 
evening, but I might suggest where some of 
the answers might be found. 

First, the family of a man must surely 
recognize a common interest in preventing 
the holocaust of a nuclear war. To save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, the UN Charter puts it, has become the 
human problem number one. The power of 
destruction now resting in the hands of frail 
humans beings converts an age old dream 
into an urgent and practical necessity. I am 
concerned, now that we are twenty years 
beyond World War II, that the question of 
organizing a reliable peace recedes into the 
background and that we become negligent 
and careless about it. Surely we can agree 
that it is the central question, even though 
we may differ among ourselves about exactly 
how to bring it about—and then commit 
ourselves to a sober and sustained examina- 
tion of ways and means. 

Has it now become old-fashioned to start 
with the formula as set forth in Artcile I 
of the United Nations Charter? The world 
paid a terrible price for the chance to write 
that formula, which encompasses effective 
collective measures for the prevention or 
removal of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful means, 
respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, international 
cooperation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms? Surely it makes 
little sense to scrap that formula without 
something better to put in its place. 

To strengthen these rules of conduct re- 
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gulred for a reliable peace and the institu- 
tional arrangemetns for making them effec- 
tive must be a consuming commitment of 
all who understand the stakes involved. 

A second common interest ought to be 
found in limiting and reducing the burden 
of armaments. Disarmament is postponed 
because of unsolved political differences: 
but arms races makes political differences 
More difficult to resolve, This vicious cycle 
applies to great powers and smaller nations 
alike—and the diversion of resources away 
from urgent human tasks is a mounting 
burden for all. Limited progress is being 
Made but a major breakthrough has not 
Occurred, One could hope that one major 
Obstacle could be removed—objections to 
international systems of inspection and 
verification, The reduction of armaments 
Cannot wait for a condition of full trust 
and confidence among nations, It should be 
Possible to allow arms reductions to proceed 
despite mistrust and suspicion—and reliable 
information holds the key. 

A third common interest excites the mind 
and opens up vast horizons of great hope. In 
Many fields of human endeavor, nature itself 
Makes allles of us all. There is no communist 
Wheat rust, no capitalist potato blight. Vi- 

cross national and ideological boun- 
Garies without political inhibition, 

One of man’s indispensable needs is fresh 
Water. In many parts of the world, including 
large sections of our own country, his needs 
for it are outrunning the supply. This stark 
reality led President Johnson to convene the 
International Water for Peace Conference, 
held in Washington earlier this year. As Pres- 
ident Johnson said in his welcoming ad- 

water resource management is made 
for cooperation. Neither the evaporation of 
Water from the oceans nor its fall from the 
Skies shows the least interest in boundaries. 
of its surface carriers, the great rivers, 
verse two or more nations, Equally inter- 
Rational is the demand. This first interna- 
tional conference on Water for Peace has set 
in motion or given new impetus to interna- 
sone cooperation in a wide range of study 
D s 

One important means of increasing sup- 
Plies of fresh water is of course the desalting 
Of sea water. 

As you know, the United States is exten- 
rely engaged in cooperative studies of de- 
Salting water with scientists of other coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. 

We can take certain satisfaction from the 

made thus far in the peaceful explo- 
ration and uses of outer space. A basic treaty 
brings man's activities in outer space under 
a regime of law within ten years of the 
launching of the first Sputnik. It ls our hope 
that cooperation in space can rapidly expand 
and there is some reason to believe that 
Much more is possible than we have yet 
achieved. Cooperation in space has many pos- 
sibilities both in pushing back the frontiers 
Of knowledge and in using space for the prac- 
tical needs of all mankind. 

The World Weather Watch proposed by 

dent Johnson is moving rapidly in the 
orid Meteorological Organization, More 
than sixty nations, including the Soviet 
Union, have agreed to participate. Compre- 
€nsive observations, on earth and from 
Outer space, harnessed to automatic trans- 
Mission, information storage and cooperative 
Prediction will add greatly to man's under- 
Standing of his environment. A further 
Stage of cooperation will be opened up as 
the techniques of weather modification ad- 
Vance and work is now going forward in 
anticipation of that possibility. 

Earth sciences, the peaceful applications 
of nuclear energy, the common war on hun- 
Ber, family planning—there are many fields 
Which lend themselves to common action 
on behalf of the family of man. 

There is so much more to be done in en- 
larging the capacity of man to benefit from 
the dissemination of knowledge and the en- 
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richment of his cultural life. Here are 
resources which grow with sharing, about 
which men do not have to compete because 
of scarcity. Here is a field in which all of 
us can be enriched by drawing upon the great 
diversities within the human family. 

I spoke earlier of those common interests 
which cut across ideological and national 
boundaries. You should know, for example, 
that in recent years we have tried to engage 
the authorities in Peking in the exchange of 
scientists and doctors and scholars, in the 
exchange of weather information and in the 
exchange of plant materials inyolved in 
basic food crops. We have been disappointed 
that the answer invariably has been that 
there is nothing to discuss until the people 
of Taiwan are surrendered. I mention this 
merely to let you know that we take seriously 
this concept of the family of man and are 
trying to find ways to apply it, despite the 
most far-reaching and intractable differences 
among nations. 

As we look ahead we can well reflect upon 
the main alternatives which are open to us 
in our relations with the rest of the world. 
We could attempt to withdraw unto our- 
selves, pretending that the rest of the world 
is not there. Such a course would be futile 
and suicidal. Whatever temporary comfort 
we think we might get from telling the rest 
of the world just to go away, it will be with 
us, and the environment outside will be 
crucial to the chances of American freedom 
to survive and flourish. 

We could embark upon an attempt to use 
our fantastic power to impose our own pic- 
ture of the world upon our fellow human 
beings—to reach for a Pax Americana, This, 
too, would be suicidal. We ourselves have no 
taste for such an undertaking and the rest 
of the world has not elected us to such a 
task. We are not the world’s policemen even 
though we have deliberately chosen to ac- 
cept, as our appropriate share, a portion of 
the total task of preserving peace.. 

Thirdly, we could be content to let things 
rock along more or less as they are and hope 
that the turbulence will not become too 
stormy. I do not believe that this course 
would meet either our aspirations or our 
necessities. 

What is required is an increasing and sus- 
tained effort by our own nation, working 
closely with other nations, in support of the 
common interests of the human family. This 
means that there are burdens to be borne. 
It means that we not reduce the President's 
request for foreign aid by a billion dollars. 
It means that we give strong support to the 
Alliance for Progress and encouragement to 
the Latin American Common Market. It 
means that we support constructive regional 
institutions in other areas. It means that we 
Keep the doors of our universities and our 
research institutions open for all who wish 
to come. It means that we give strong sup- 
port, both in funds and in talent, to the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. It 
means that we do whatever we can, quietly 
and without ostentation, to help find the 
peaceful solutions to the disputes which di- 
vide nation from nation and produce ten- 
sions which block the path to a reliable peace. 
It means that we set aside our glandular 
reactions and try to find points of agree- 
ment even with those who consider them- 
selves our principal adversaries—on large 
matters or on small—in order, as Raymond 
Fosdick said, to spin the infinity of threads 
which bind peace together.” 

You have emphasized the search for wisdom 
in this your fiftieth Year. Surely wisdom re- 
quires that we try to think about major 
issues with as much precision and clarity as 
we can muster. I have not talked about Viet- 
Nam this evening but I do urge that we 
search for the essence of the problem. It does 
not clarify the issue to call Viet-Nam “just 
a civil war“ when more than twenty regi- 
ments of North Vietnamese forces are at- 
tempting te impose their will upon the 
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South. Of course both sides are Vietnamese 
but it should be clear that the problems of 
the divided states—Germany, Korea, and 
Viet-Nam—are to be solved not by force but 
by peaceful means. It does not clarify the 
issue to speak of “unconditional surrender” 
when all that is being asked of North Viet- 
Nam is that they get their troops out of 
South Viet-Nam and Laos and stop training 
guerrillas for Thailand. Those who would 
“negotiate now” should know that if a repre- 
sentative of Hanoi would make himself avall- 
able anywhere to discuss peace I would be 
there. We will negotiate today without con- 
dition or about conditions. Those who de- 
plore the violence, as do I, should know that 
all the violence could end within hours with 
minimum cooperation from the authorities 
in Hanoi. Those who are concerned about 
escalation should know that we have tried 
over and over again, through diplomacy and 
by practical actions on the ground, to start 
the process of deescalation—only to face a 
categorical rejection from the other side. 
Those who would brush aside a security 
treaty as a scrap of paper should reflect 
soberly on the dangers which would arise 
if it should be discovered that our security 
treaties do not mean what they say. 


Three Viewpoints on the USMA and 
Postseason Bowl Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr, HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, the fire 
of resentment which was lit by the Sec- 
retary of the Army’s decision denying 
a bowl appearance to the Army football 
team continues to flare. 

I am determined to let the people know 
how this precipitous action by the Penta- 
gon was received. Today I am including 
a commentary by ABC’s Howard Cosell, 
which was aired on November 16, 1967. 

In addition, Gene Ward, of the New 
York Daily News, had an open letter to 
Secretary Resor in the November 20 is- 
sue, and columnist Ron Fimrite, of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, makes some 
good points in a column of November 20. 

I include these three viewpoints from 
sports experts here: 

Howarkp COSELL COMMENTARY ON THE USMA 
FOOTBALL TEAM AND A Sudan BOWL Bm 
The authorities at the Pentagon apparent- 

ly decided today that this year's Army foot- 

ball team could not accept a bid to the Sugar 

Bowl on January Ist in New Orleans, Louis- 

jana; and this would surely have been forth- 

coming had the Army defeated Pittsburgh 

Saturday, which, as you all know, is a likely 

eventuality. 

The Pentagon gave four reasons for this 
decision: First, the war in Viet Nam. Second, 
they said that acceptance of such a bid would 
attach an air of professionalism to the Army 
football team. Third, acceptance of such a bid 
would cause the Cadets to have to practice 
for the game in weather too cold to practice 
in. Fourth, the Cadets would be deprived of 
their Christmas vacation. 

I should like, if I may, to address myself 
to each of the points. 

The war in Viet Nam: What has that got 
to do with young men in the United States 
Military Academy who seek, not to draft 
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dodge, but rather to give extended service to 
their country; and they are committed to this 
upon graduation. 

An air of professionalism: Pure nonsense. 
Anybody who knows anything about the 
United States Military Academy knows that 
its academic standards are as exacting as 
those of any university in this country, per- 
haps more so. And anybody who knows any- 
thing about Army football and about past 
policy in this country knows that it is de- 
sirable as a reflection of character and leader- 
ship to have good Army football teams. 

Weather too cold to practice in: I say let 
the Cadets decide for themselves. 

Loss of Christmas vacation: I say let the 
Cadets decide that; and they did a long time 
ago. Indeed, these young men who play foot- 
ball for Army have been led to believe, quite 
rightfully, by their coach, by the authorities 
of the Academy, that if they kept winning 
and got a Bowl bid, they could go. In a sense, 
the Pentagon has betrayed the very young 
men whom it relies upon for future service to 
this country. 

[From the New York Daily News, Nov. 20, 
1967 

Mr, STANLEY RESOR, 

Secretary of the Army, 

Pentagon, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: What's done is done 
and the Army football team will not play a 
bowl game. But I feel a full and honest 
explanation of your ban is due the members 
of the team, coach Tom Cahill, the Corps of 
Cadets, the officers and men of West Point, 
the officers and men in Vietnam and foot- 
ball fans here at home who have been root- 
ing for this exciting and courageous team. 

Fans are people, Mr, Secretary. They are 
the people of the United States, most of 
whom support the Army and the war in 
Vietnam to the best of their ability. One of 
the great emotional releases is to pick a foot- 
ball team and root it home, and the Army 
football team has a lot of rooters. 

Your statement was no explanation at all. 
It showed a great unawareness of the senti- 
ments within your own service and of the 
American people. 

YOU BLEW A KING-SIZED MORALE BOOSTER 

In refusing to permit the Army football 
team to play in its first bowl game, Mr, Sec- 
retary, I think you blew a king-sized morale 
booster, and you blew It big. 

You also overlooked another factor. 

I gather you don’t know how vital the 
game of football is to the making of an offi- 
cer in the United States Army, in the mold- 
ing of those qualities of leadership displayed 
by men like Bill Carpenter, the late Don 
Holleder and so many before them. 

Certainly, you are familiar with the great 
theorum penned by Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, the one which says: “Upon the fields 
of friendly strife are sown the seeds... 
That, upon other days and other fields will 
bear the fruits of victory.” 

Did you ever take the time to think 

through the implication of those words? 
. Evidently you don't realize the sacrifice 
which must be made by a cadet in order to 
play football or any other varsity sport at 
West Point, where the ruggedness of the aca- 
demic curriculum poses extreme pressure. 
But it is this very willingness to make the 
sacrifice which produces the great officers 
which lead your Army, Mr. Secretary. 

ARMY'S GRIDDERS MADE THOSE SACRIFICES 


This Army football team has made those 
sacrifices. It has overcome the classroom 
work load, the shortage of material and the 
injuries to key players. It has bounced back 
time and time again, coming from behind 
on its skill, courage and determination, as 
it did in the sleet and cold of Pitt Stadium 
on Saturday. 

Gen, William Westmoreland, Chief of our 
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armed forces in Vietnam, was one of those 
who watched that Army football team. 

One of the leaders on the field was the 
Army quarterback, Steve Lindell, who has 
been plagued by an ulcer, a sprained ankle 
and a bruised leg through much of the sea- 
son. On the eve of the Pitt game Steve 
Lindell had spent the night nursing an 
ulcerated tooth. 

There was the fullback, Charlie Jarvis. 
Two weeks ago Charlie Jarvis was knocked 
unconscious and suffered a severe cut in the 
first half of the game with Air Force in Colo- 
rado Springs. He came back that day to 
score the winning touchdown. There's Elwood 
Cobey, the smallest defensive tackle in major 
college football. . and so many others. 

Courage and toughness are found on the 
“fields of friendly strife," Mr. Secretary, by 
boys who are willing to make the sacrifice 
to become men. 

This Army football team was prepared to 
make the sacrifice a bowl trip would have 
imposed. It would have been both an honor 
and a challenge. The Corps of Cadets, almost 
to a man, was prepared to sacrifice its Christ- 
mas leave, if necessary, to follow its team. 
IT’S CALLED “ABOVE AND BEYOND CALL OF DUTY” 


The willingness to sacrifice .. It is called 
“above and beyond the call of duty” in the 
battle citations of America’s decorated 
soldiers. 

You took that away from them. You hit at 
the very heart of that process by which we 
in America develop the leadership which 
Keeps us free. 

There are 15 members of this Army foot- 
ball team who will graduate in June and be 
assigned to Vietnam within the year. By 
your action you negated their willingness to 
sacrifice and to accept a challenge. 

That was the vital factor in the case; the 
rest was meaningless. All it needed was an 
affirmative verdict from you. Somehow you 
blew it, and you blew it big. 

I think you had better forget the “full 
and honest and explanation,” because there 
isn't one. Just say “you're sorry,” Mr. Sec- 
retary, “that it won't happen again.” 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Nov. 20, 1967] 


THE Army Sounps RETREAT 
(By Ron Fimrite) 


If anyone required further proof that the 
Pentagon is staffed by round-eyed gnomes 
who cackle in the night, it was furnished 
this past week. 

This is not to say that the brass ordered 
an invasion of the Chinese mainland or 
drafted George Hamilton. 

But I ask you, can the war in Vietnam 
be entrusted to intellectual Lilliputians who 
won't let the United States Military Academy 
football team play in a bowl game? 

The bowl-ban decision, passed on by Secre- 
tary of the Army Stanley Resor, serves only 
to bolster my opinion that the Army itself 
should be banned. 

And I should hasten to add that I'm not 
one of your draft-card burners, No, by 
heaven, I was once a corporal—a corporal 
who, because of unpressed khaki pants and 
an incident involving an attractive fraulein 
I was defending against the post-war am- 
bitions of Soviet Russia, was informed by 
my commanding officer that “Fimrite, you’ll 
never make sergeant!" 

I didn't have the heart to tell him I never 
wanted to be a sergeant in the first place. 
“Corporal” even sounded a bit fascistic to me. 

Well, anyway, Secretary Resor should have 
let Army go to a bowl. And his conclusion 
that “a post-season bowl game would tend 
to emphasize football to an extent not con- 
sistent with the basic mission of the Acad- 
emy, which is to produce career Army offi- 
cers,” just doesn't hold up. 

If that’s reasoning, we civilians might ask, 
why does the Army play football at all? The 
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answer, one supposes, would be “to beat 
Navy.” 

But if they're going to play football, they 
should be willing to go all the way. And all 
the way means going to a bowl game. 

There is a basic, high-level hypocrisy here, 
of course, for the Army makes much of its 
football history. “The fields of friendly 
strife,” and all that rot. Hell, they decorated 
a lonesome end, and a halfback got elected 
President, 

The Army likes its people to look athletic. 
It's very big on competitive spirit and the 
like. Do you think John Wayne would have 
been able to beat the Germans and the Japa- 
nese without a football past? 

Most Army Officers read the sports pages 
before they turn to anything weightier, like 
Steve Roper or the stock market quotations. 
And the very nature of their profession— 
killing people—requires them to be in fight- 
ing trim. 

My own commanding officer in the Korean 
War was a bit paunchy—which was probably 
the reason he was kept 9000 miles behind 
the lines—but he was quick with the batting 
averages. 

“Musial got three for four yesterday," he 
would say to me of a morning, “Pick up 
that orange peel.” 

The Pentagon’s decision, then, does not 
seem in keeping with the proud traditions 
of our fighting men. Granted, most bowl 
games are a wretched waste of time, but if 
comparably effete liberal arts schools can 
afford to waste that time, surely the institu- 
tion that gave us Grant, Lee and Pete Daw- 
kins and kicked out Edgar Allan Poe can do 
likewise. 

Can this be the alma mater of Blanchard 
and Davis? 

As an American, I can only deplore this 
no-win philosophy. And I wonder if maybe 
the trouble in Southeast Asia has not influ- 
enced the thinking of the men responsible 
for armed forces football. ; 

Can it be that because LBJ won't let them 
go all the way there, they won't go the full 
route on the greensward? Indeed, it’s been 
more than 20 years since the Army's won a 
war. 

And even the one I “fought” in ended in a 
tie. 


Counting the Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
House was adjourned over the past 
Thanksgiving Day weekend but, as others 
have pointed out before, the war in Viet- 
nam is not subject to such periodic 
pauses, and those brave Americans who 
have been called upon to fight in it can- 
not look forward—as we now do—to the 
further luxury of an adjournment respite 
over the forthcoming holiday season. 

All that those who so serve can do is to 
count the days until they are due—if 
providence wills it—to return home and 
to their loved ones, 

But, as all of us are so keenly aware, 
not all of them make it, and each time 
one of us here in this body learns of the 
death in Vietnam of one of the boys 
from our districts our common burden 
grows heavier. 

Mr. Speaker, I announce with sor- 
Tow—and with a deepening sense of the 
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human tragedy that surrounds us—the 
death, in Vietnam on Friday, November 
17, of Sp4c. William C. Bulman, 20 years 
old, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
W. Bulman, of 11 Taber Street, Johnson 
City, N. V. 

Specialist Bulman, a graduate of 
Johnson City High School in 1965, is the 
29th man from the southern tier area of 
New York, and the northern Pennsyl- 
vania region around Binghamton, N.Y., 
to be killed in service in Vietnam. He had 
been in the Army about 17 months, and 
in Vietnam for about a year and, last 
February, was hospitalized there for a 
time after being hit in the leg by a 
Sniper's bullet. He was a member of 
Company B, 864th Engineer Battalion, 
in the Engineer Command, and was ap- 
Parently killed when a loaded ammuni- 
tion truck he was driving plunged over 
the side of a mountain and exploded. 

So far, I suppose, there is nothing here 
to mark William C. Bulman as any dif- 
ferent, or set him apart from the thou- 
Sands of other young Americans who 
have given their lives in Vietnam for a 
Cause they often seemed to understand 
and appreciate better than many of us 

here at home. But, Mr. Speaker, 
there were some unusual factors in 
Specialist Bulman’s case. One of those 
Was the fact that, although already once 
Wounded, he had recently signed up for 
a 6-month extension of his Vietnam tour 
of duty, which period of extended serv- 
ice would have begun after, as planned, 
had come home on leave to be with 
his family and friends over Christmas 
and the New Year. 

Second, there was a poem he wrote, 
last June, and sent home to his father 
and mother. Perhaps, as poetry, it would 
never have won any prizes, but coming 

his heart—such a typical heart of 
those who, throughout our Nation’s his- 
have stood fast to duty, with cour- 
age and high honor—it gives me a better 
insight into the motivation and the spirit 
of the American servicemen in Vietnam 
than any carefully phrased and polished 
Official report could ever do; and, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like my colleagues to 
that poem with me: 
COUNTING THE DaYs 
(By Pfc. Willam Bulman) 
Counting the days seems the thing to do; 
For when you can once again come home to 
start anew 
A life away from war and fear, 
A life at home with ones so dear. 
Counting the days until you are on your 


way; 
To a land of freedom so far away 
A land so far and yet so near, 
A land you have missed for a year. 
Counting the days left to serve 
this land where men need nerves. 
Yes, a lot of nerves, sweat and blood 
Protect what we cherish and love. 
Yes, counting the days before you are home 
the loved ones you left alone: 
ones who have worried for your sake. 
Yes, Waiting and praying for that date. 
ting the days when we finally leave 
Say goodbye to this land of grief. 
Wishing the people luck with all our hearts 
And knowing we haye done our part, 
Protecting the land we love so dear. 
Yes, we will return to the heart 
Of our loved ones so dear. 


I deeply regret—as I know all of us 
do—the fact that young Bill Bulman 
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did not “return”; and my heart goes out 
to his parents in their great loss. 

Meanwhile, the war goes on in Viet- 
nam, and there are those who say noth- 
ing can be done about it—and that, 
barring some unforeseen event, there 
will be no change in the policy or strategy 
we have been following there, at least 
until after next year’s presidential elec- 
tion. These people may well be right, Mr. 
Speaker; none of us really knows. But I 
do know that this Congress has not done 
all it could have—and should haye—to 
inquire into that policy and that 
strategy; to seek to determine if, in fact 
as well as in theory, there is no realistic 
alternative to the present war of attri- 
tion both sides are engaged in, waiting 
for the other to break. 

In this Chamber, on October 30, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
suggested that this Congress should not 
adjourn—for the year until it had dealt 
squarely with the unanswered questions 
we all have concerning Vietnam. The 
vehicle for our doing so is at hand in 
House Concurrent Resolution 508, which 
I have cosponsored along with Mr. 
Finpitey and others, though my name is 
on the companion measure, House Con- 
current Resolution 509. This is a biparti- 
san proposal offered, the last time I 
checked, by 66 of us—49 Republicans and 
17 Democrats—and it simply calls for 
consideration by the appropriate com- 
mittees of both House and Senate as to 
whether or not “further congressional 
action is desirable in respect to policies 
in Southeast Asia.” But, in so doing, it 
opens the door to our consideration—as 
Mr. FNR pointed out—of a rather 
wide-ranging variety of proposals that 
have been made, here, from time to time 
on the part of many of us respecting 
Vietnam, some of which have not been 
considered by the administration, so far 
as I know. The gentleman from Illinois 
listed, in his remarks on October 30, some 
27 such proposals which I shall not at- 
tempt to repeat at this time. 

But, my point is that, while we now 
wait for the antipoverty bill, the social 
security bill, and the like, why could we 
not—with most of our committees having 
finished their annual tasks or completed 
their agenda for this session—begin re- 
consideration of the one most pressing 
issue before us, fulfilling our respon- 
sibility in that respect in a manner we 
have not yet done? That issue is, of 
course, Vietnam—and the broader issue 
is peace—and we should no more adjourn 
in the absence of a solution to the former 
than, during our lifetimes, we could dare 
postpone our drive to achieve the latter. 
This much we owe, Mr. Speaker, and a 
great, great deal more, to Americans like 
William C. Bulman. 


Brotzman Tackles Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
toughest problems facing our Nation to- 
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day is inflation. Although it will be difi- 
cult, the task is not impossible. Awaiting 
hearing before the 90th Congress are 
House Resolution 476 and H.R. 9966 
which are a step in the right direction. 
As has been previously pointed out, this 
approach. to the legislative process is 
gaining nationwide support, I was priv- 
ileged to be one of the several cospon- 
sors along with Congressman Don BROTZ- 
man of Colorado. His efforts have just 
been recognized by an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the November 16, 
1967, issue of the Boulder Daily Camera. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
my colleagues, I insert that editorial: 
BROTZMAN TACKLES TOUGH For: INFLATION 

Congressman Don Brotzman, of Boulder, 
plans to do something about federal fiscal 
policy that aggravates the inflationary ero- 
sion of the citizen's dollar. He has asked the 
House Rules Committee to schedule hearings 
early next year on a bill requiring the Budget 
Bureau to give Congress better information 
on the possible inflationary impact of appro- 
priations bills. 

Despite the passion of some economic 
theorists for a little bit of inflation, the fact 
remains that inflation imposes a hardship on 
the people—especially persons on fixed in- 
comes and those who do not receive cost-of- 
living wage increases sufficient to keep up 
with the actual rise in the cost of living. 

An Ohlo paper quotes investment coun- 
selor David Babson as saying inflation is the 
“cruelest tax of all.“ For example if the 1939 
dollar was worth 100 cents, the present dollar 
is worth only 41.7 cents in purchasing power. 
In addition to high taxes everybody has to 
pay today, the continuous erosion of the 
value of money imposes an extra burden, 
sometimes even greater than the taxation. 

Even if the citizen today earns $100 for 
each $41.70 he earned in 1939, and even if 
taxes were at the same rate today as then— 
which they aren't—he would have to pay 
more taxes on the $100 than on the $41.70. 
In other words, he is taxed heavier merely 
in order to break even in purchasing power— 
if he is lucky enough to break even. 

Economists who maintain that a little in- 
flatlon is healthy for the national economy 
fail to reveal that it is unhealthy for the 
citizen. The inflation gimmick nicks the tax- 
payer for a greater share of his earnings even 
without nominally raising taxes. Since this 
fact is buried in the morass of economic 
theory, the average citizen doesn’t see this 
hidden extra taxation. He only knows that 
it becomes more and more difficult to make 
ends meet. 

It is tempting for government to promote 
inflation for the extra hidden revenue source 
that it creates. Tha's one reason why it’s like 
beating your head against the wall to try 
to promote the principle of keeping spending 
in line with revenue. For deficit spending is 
a chief contributor to the inflationary spiral. 

Congressman Brotzman has tackled a for- 
midable task in trying to get government to 
do what the average citizen must do to escape 
bankruptcy—keep spending in line with 
income. 

We hope he succeeds. 


And 50 Years of Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written and spoken around the 
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century of communism. 
But what about the achievements of 
U.S. capitalism in the past half century? 
Nothing can light a candle to the 
achievements, the innovations, the prog- 
ress which have come forth as a result 
of capitalism in the United States. 


Many of the changes which have oc- 
curred in American life between 1917 
and 1967 are vividly described in a Time 
Essay” published in the November 17 
issue of Time magazine, as follows: ` 

AND 50 YEARS OF CAPITALISM 


The banners in Red Square, the speeches 
in Bucharest and Belgrade, the dutiful dele- 
gations, the flowers and the fanfare—all 
heralded the achievements of a half-century 
of Communism. What has happende to U.S. 
capitalism in the same period? 

Compare the imaginary middle-class Mr. 
US. in 1917 with his counterpart today. 
After breakfast cooked on a cast-iron stove, 
Mr. US. of 1917 wrapped himself against the 
early autumn chill, went out to his open 
Model T, hand-cranked the engine into ear- 
splitting action, and headed for the office 
at the blazing 15 m.p.h. demanded by the 
bumpy, unpaved road. Back at the house, his 
wife kneaded the dough for the day’s bread, 
then took soap and dishcloth to wash the 
Mason jars in which she was about to pre- 
serve apple butter. When she hurried out 
to get provisions, it meant going to the 
grocer, the butcher, the druggist, and the 
hardware store to get all the items on her 
list. By the time she got home, it was far too 
late to stop by for a chat with her neighbor 
Gladys, five blocks away; nor could she 
phone to explain, for in those days there 
was only one telephone for every ten people, 
and someone was always using. the party 
line. Besides, she had to face the laundry 
stacked beside the hand-powered washing 
machine: That evening, Mr. U.S. got home to 
find his wife so exhausted that she fell asleep 
after supper while listening to the tenor of 
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world about the achievements of a half about $115. Put another way, the worker in 


the earlier period had to work one hour and 
35 minutes to buy a dozen eggs; for the same 
eggs now he spends twelve minutes on the 
job. A man’s suit, which cost him 75 hours of 
labor then, calls for fewer than 20 hours now. 
One key to this unprecedented prosperity 
is the astonishing productivity—the output 
of goods and services per man hour—that 
has trebled since 1917, far outstripping the 
performance of workers in any other indus- 
trial society (in 1960, European workers, for 
example, roughly reached the level of output 
attained by the American worker in 1925). 
In 1917, the U.S. farm worker could feed 
eight people; today, he feeds 40. In 1917, 
when the U.S. population was 103 million, 
the nation's gross national product was about 
$75 billion (in prices adjusted for inflation) 
compared with about $800 billion now, for a 
population of roughly 200 million. 


As the nation’s wealth has soared, the dis- 
tribution of that wealth has changed just as 
strikingly. Before World War I, only 4% of 
U.S. families earned more than $10,000 a 
year; today, 25% do, In those days, three out 
of every five households had an annual in- 
come (in 1965 dollars) of less than $3,000. 
Now that number is down to one in every 
six. 


Owing to the rise of service industries 
alongside production firms, the number of 
white-collar employees has long since topped 
the number of blue-collar workers. Well over 
60% of all non-farm families own the homes 
they live in; in 1917, the figure was 40%. 
Almost 80% of US. families now own an 
automobile, and one in five families has at 
least two; in 1917 only 5% had a car. Only 
1% of U.S. farms was electrified in 1917; to- 
day more than 99% of farms and all other 
homes have Edison's bulb, not to mention 
Sarnoff’s tube. 

There were a mere few thousand holders 
of company stocks in 1917; now there are 
more than 22 million with a stake in busi- 
ness. Three million hold shares in American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. alone, and one- 
third of General Electric's shareholder-own- 


John McCormack scratching out of the Vic- ers got some of their stock through savings 


trola that stood in the light of the flickering 
gas lamps in the living room. 

Today, Mr. US. finishes his breakfast of 
frozen orange juice and diet-bread toast, 
pops a vitamin pill into his mouth, steps into 
his fastback Barracuda, punches the tape 
deck button for swing or symphony, and 
heads for the freeway. The six-lane concrete 
strip lets him proceed at 65 m.p.h. toward 
his office in town—except when there are so 
many other cars going the same way that 
he can listen to all of Beethoven's Ninth. 
By the time he gets to the office, his wife has 
already called—from the pink, push-button 
Princess extension in the kitchen—to ask 
him to stop by the shopping center on the 
way home and pick up the washing she is 
going to leave during the day at the Laundro- 
mat there. She and Mabel next door are 
going to a theater matinee in the Mustang, 
but she will be back in plenty of time to 
take the lamb chops out of the freezer and 
fix dinner. And they will get the dishes into 
the automatic washer before 7:30 so they can 
watch The King and I in color. 

PAY & PRODUCTIVITY 


That U.S. life has changed dramatically for 
the better in the past half-century is a 
commonplace. But some of the statistics that 
emerge when 1917 is compared with 1967 
present a startling contrast. In the period be- 
fore Worid War I, the garment industry was 
emerging from the era of the seven-day week 
and the $5 weekly paycheck. Today, Muzak 
competes with the whir of machines, and the 
average worker gets $2.60 an hour for a 35- 
hour week. The improvement is reflected 
throughout industry, Before World War I. 
the average American factory worker earned 
the equivalent in today’s dollars of $26 a 
week, while his current yield is, on average, 


and bonus plans. 

Life and death have achieved a new bal- 
ance in five decades. An infant born in 1916 
had a life expectancy of no more than 52 
years. This year’s child can expect to sur- 
pass three score and ten. 

COLLEGE DEGREES AND PASSPORTS 


The material rise is only part of the story. 
There have been cultural gains as well. With 
paperbacks in every drugstore, reading has 
soared. Thirty thousand titles were published 
last year, a far cry from the limited book 
list of 1917. Magazine circulation has multi- 
plied tenfold in 50 years; each month, an 
estimated 1.2 billion copies of 650 magazines 
flow out to the farthest corners of the coun- 
try. Education’s reach has lengthened im- 
mensely. Early in the century, perhaps 4% 
of young Americans between 18 and 21 were 
in colleges and universities; now, roughly 
45% are. Last year colleges conferred 650,- 
000 degrees, close to 15 times the number 
handed out annually just before World War 
I. The academic year of elementary and 
secondary schools has lengthend by one-third 
in the past 50 years. Today 90% of teen- 
agers are in high school, against 60% in the 
pre-World War I days. The increase in travel 
is equally spectacular. A trip to Florida or 
California or New York is within the reach 
of tens of millions who would not have 
dreamed of it a half-century ago. A trip to 
Europe is commonplace for many. In 1915, 
23,000 passports were issued or renewed by 
the U.S. State Department; this year the fig- 
ure is approaching 2,000,000. 

Figures can also be painful reminders of 
the things that U.S. society has not achieved. 
Who can calculate the square miles of 
slums that beg renovation or the poverty 
that remains a blight on the industrial so- 
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ciety? No fewer than 30 million Americans 
make up families that earn less than $3,000 
per year—the figure set by the Government 
as the poverty level. 

Yet just over the horizon, along with a 
gross national product that seems likely to 
top a trillion dollars by the early 1970s, is 
an array of new machines, teaching meth- 
ods, foods and other tools that will help 
man cope with such compelling problems. 
The next 50 years promises to provide even 
further evidence that the capitalist system 
is the most productive in human history. 


Government Spending and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following newsletter which 
I am mailing today to the people of 
North Dakota’s Second Congressional 
District: 

KLEPPE COMMENTS: A REPORT From 
WASHINGTON 
(By Congressman Tom KLEPPE, Second Dis- 
trict, North Dakota) 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND TAXES 

Government spending, inflation, and pro- 
posed tax increases dominated the news in 
Washington last week, while abroad atten- 
tion was focused on fiscal policy, too, with 
the devaluation of the British pound. Mon- 
etary affairs don’t make the most interest- 
ing reading in the world, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that several decisions which will have 
to be made by the President and the Con- 
gress within the next few weeks will seri- 
ously affect the future of every American. 

The “great debate” on taxes and govern- 
ment spending has been underway most of 
the year but the issues have by no means 
been finally resolved. Last month the House 
Ways and Means Committee temporarily laid 
aside the President’s proposal for a 10 per 
cent surcharge on individual and corporate 
incomes. That seemed to of the plan 
for this year. Now the President has proposed 
a plan under which he would cut govern- 
ment spending by one dollar for every new 
tax dollar voted by Congress. Ways and Means 
begins hearings on this November 28. 

Meanwhile, the House has voted cuts total- 
ing approximately $6 billion in the Presi- 
dent's recommended budget. Most of these 
reductions I have supported because I do not 
believe this Nation can fight a major war 
and at the same time keep pushing non-de- 
fense spending higher and heigher. Some of 
the House cuts were restored in the Senate 
but savings of about $5 billion have been 
achieved. 

The long-range trend toward bigger and 
bigger Federal spending has not been 
checked, however. During the first three 
months of the new fiscal year which began 
July 1, government expenditures were 11 
per cent larger than for the same period last 
year, I have yet to see any concrete evidence 
that the Administration really wants to re- 
duce spending now or in the year ahead. 

What many Members of Congress, myself 
included, fear is that tax increase now would 
only serve to make more revenues available 
for increased spending in future years. It 
would be possible for the President to show 
susbtantlal savings now by postponing some 
expenditures and using large amounts 
already in the pipelines for such programs as 
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foreign ald. But these would not be real say- 
ings at all. What Congress wants is not book- 
keeping “savings” but sharp meaningful cuts 
in actual spending. 

The argument by some Administration 
fides that the British pound devaluation 
makes a U.S. tax increase even more vital is 
nonsense. The argument that such a tax in- 
Crease would halt inflation also needs some 
examination. 

The fact that the U.S. is not experiencing 
the classic kind of inflation which comes 
from too many dollars chasing a scarcity of 
goods. You don’t need a ration ticket to buy 
& tire, a tank of gas or a steak. What we have, 
I believe, is inflation threatened by massive, 
expanding government spending, with the 
government bidding against the private econ- 
omy for manpower and services. This opens 
the door to inflationary wage settlements. 

In fact, if it is unrestrained consumer 
Spending the Administration fears, a reduc- 
tion of one dollar in government spending 
would have more effect in checking infia- 
tionary pressures than a one dollar tax boost. 
This is true because a tax increase would be 
Offset, in part, by a decrease in personal sav- 
ings rather than a decrease in consumer 
Spending. 

In my opinion, the Administration has 
failed to make a convincing case for tax 
increases, 


“OUTDOORS usa“ 

This Is the title of the 1967 Yearbook of 
Agriculture published annually by USDA. I 
have a limited supply for distribution— 
Tree, upon request, while they last. 

HOW I VOTED 


For a recommittal motion to send the Con- 
tinuing Appropriations bill back to the Ap- 
Propriations Committee. (Passed). This was 
dne step in the continuing controversy be- 
tween the Congress and the President over 
Cuts in Federal spending and the tax in- 
creases, It was a very real way for a Congress- 
man to show his opposition to some of the 
huge non-defense spending programs the 

ent is now pushing, while a war is go- 

ing on. After going through a number of 
continuing appropriation fights, a resolution 
Was passed and sent to the Senate, where 
Substantial changes were made. The matter 
then went to Conference, where it still rests, 
an extended date for these appro- 
Priations was attached to the D.C. Appro- 
Priation bill when that bill was reported out 
Of Conference, and that passed, The remain- 
ing appropriation bills were rushed through 
House, and the only major one to act on 

yet is the OEO bill. The Foreign Aid bill is 
Presently in the Senate. For the Conference 
rt on the 1968 Military Construction Au- 

tion bill. (Passed). For motion to re- 
commit the Conference Report on the Labor, 
and Health, Education and Welfare Appro- 
Priation bill to insist on cutting Senate 
amendments which exceed the budget re- 
Quests. (Agreed to). For the Conference Re- 
Port making appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1968. (Passed by a 
voice yote). For the Postal Revenue and Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967. (Passed). This was 
Consistent with my earlier vote on Social Se- 
Curity increases. I think persons on fixed in- 
comes must have increased benefits or pay to 
Offset inflation and increased costs, For the 
Conference Report on the Department of 
portation appropriation bill. (Passed). 

For the resolution making continuing appro- 
Priations for fiscal year 1968. (Passed). I 
Voted for this only after severe spending lim- 
itations were placed in the resolution. For the 
mierence Report on the Independent Of- 
fices and Housing and Urban Development 
Appropriation bill for 1968. (Agreed to). I 
earlier voted to recommit this bill. (Re- 
jected). For a bill to increase the basic pay 
for members of the armed services. (Passed). 
For à bill to reduce extra-long staple cotton 
Quotas. (Passed). The bill was similar to a 
bill I had earlier introduced. For a Meat In- 
Spection Act, (Passed). The purpose of this 
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bill was to insure the wholesomeness and 
cleanliness of our meat supply. (I believe the 
bill will accomplish that purpose. I earlier 
opposed an amendment designed to extend 
Federal inspection to meat which did not 
move across state lines. This was defeated on 
the House floor as it had been in the Agri- 
culture Committee). Against the Conference 
Report on the Foreign Assistance Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1967. (Agreed to). I voted against 
this. $2.6 billion bill on final passage after a 
motion to recommit the bill had been de- 
ſeated. I voted jor that motion to recommit. 
Against making appropriations for Foreign 
Assistance and related agencies for 1968. ($2.2 
Dillion). (Passed). For amendments to the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 
which would have redirected the poverty 
program to well-established agencies, instead 
of the wasteful Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, and which would limit the program to 
1 year. Although the 1 year limitation was 
agreed upon, the other amendments were not, 
and I therefore voted against final passage of 
the bill authorizing an additional $1.6 bil- 
Hon. (Passed). 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


H.R. 13287, making it unlawful to assault 
or kill any member of the armed services 
engaged in the performance of his official 
duties while acting under orders of the Presi- 
dent. There is presently no penalty under 
Federal law for these crimes against Federal 
troops while suppressing civil disturbances. 
This bill covers that gap: H.R. 13363, to re- 
duce imports of all textiles, including wool 
and woolen goods. From 1961 to last year, the 
U.S. market for wool declined while imports 
nearly doubled, My bill would act to reverse 
that trend. 

BUSY CONGRESS 


With the first Session of the 90th Con- 
gress now certain to run into December, it 
will be one of the longest in history and also 
among the busiest. Last week the House had 
its 400th roll call vote, breaking the previous 
record set last year. The constant work load 
here has made it impossible for me to return 
to North Dakota nearly as often as I would 
have liked, or to accept more invitations to 
meetings there. Although I have had to de- 
cline many inyitations because of the legis- 
lative schedule, I have made 14 trips back to 
the state this year. Even with jet travel, you 
cannot be in two places at once. It is im- 
possible to know very far in advance when 
a major bill or conference report will be 
brought up for consideration, This is due 
mainly to the way bills are scheduled for 
debate. I have always considered it my pri- 
mary responsibility to be here to vote when 
Congress has important business before it. 
Up to now, I have been present to vote more 
than 90 per cent of the time. 


OUR GROWING DEBT 


This month the U.S. national debt reached 
$340.8 billlon—up $14 billion in the last year. 
It now costs $15 billion a year just to pay the 
interest on this enormous and fast-growing 
debt. I have carefully looked through. the 
$169 billion budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. Not even one penny is 
earmarked for retirement of the debt itself. 
Perhaps the plan is to pay it off later— 
with 2-cent dollars. 


Self-Help for the Thin Blue Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it is easy for 
us to overlook the important job the 
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police and law-enforcement officials are 
doing in their effort to put down the 
crime wave which is sweeping the Na- 
tion. In fact, many times the police have 
not received the full support and co- - 
operation of the public in carrying out 
their daily tasks and duties in appre- 
hendin7 the criminals and bringing them 
to trial. It is true that in many cases the 
police are underpaid for their dangerous 
work and civic responsibilities. 

Budd Arthur, who is vice president-di- 
rector of Bonsib, a public relations firm 
in my home town of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has written an interesting article for the 
publication Nation’s Cities. In it, he 
points out the excellent work the Ameri- 
can policeman is doing. He is unselfishly 
serving the public and is trying to im- 
prove his image and obtain economic 
edvancement and recognition from the 
people he protects. without resorting to 
strikes, slowdowns, or massive demon- 
strations. I am glad to call this article 
by Mr, Arthur to the attention of my 
colleagues, as follows: 

SELF-HELP FOR THE THIN BLUE LINE 
(By Budd Arthur) 


(Nore—Budd Arthur is vice president- 
director of Bonsib/PR, a public relations firm 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. He has helped the pub- 
lic relations efforts of the Cincinnati Fra- 
ternal Order of Police and played a role in 
motivating the voters of Jackson, Mich., to 
increase their own taxes in order to 
strengthen the police and fire departments 
and finance other vital municipal services.) 

The American policeman holds a unique 
position in our society. 

In a few ways, he is like the rest of us. 
He is a man with a wife, children, friends, 
Telatives, a mortgage, auto payments, insur- 
ance premiums and taxes. 

Unlike the rest of us, he wears a 
and carries a gun. He is a soldier without the 
benefits of the Geneva Convention. He prac- 
tices medicine without a license and psy- 
chiatry without a couch. He is a do-it-your- 
self psychologist, a squadroom lawyer, and 
sometimes a philosopher. Professionally 
trained in technical and semi-technical 
fields, he has been classified as a semi-skilled 
or non-skilled worker. He performs a daily 
‘function vital to the survival of our society— 
a function, it should be noted, that the rest 
of us would not and could not perform for 
ourselves—yet, he is often underpaid, over- 
worked and not well enough equipped. He is 
hated by some (usually those who need him 
the most), ridiculed by many, and generally 
regarded as a necessary evil. 

The thing that makes him unique is not 
what I have listed above. It is the fact that 
he is aware of all these things and still wants 
to do the job that must be done. 

In addition to everything else, the Ameri- 
can policeman is under continuing pressure 
from local, state, and federal officials; the 
citizenry at large; his family and friends, and 
his fellow officers. He also must cope with 
a sometimes hostile press; organized pressure 
groups representing a variety of ethnic and 
racial interests; the threat, if not always the 
reality, of a civilian reylew board; profes- 
sional do-gooders and sob sisters; the luna- 
tic fringe, and finally, those outside the law 
who, at least in theory, are the reason for his 
being. 

Such is the policeman's lot in too many 
municipalities, While the crime rate soars 
and racial disturbances erupt in all direc- 
tions, he continues to speak of his need for 
better pay, more help and new equipment, 
greater understanding from both the mass 
media and the City Fathers, and the respect 
and cooperation of the community. 

In too many instances, his communica- 
tions leave much to be desired. Too much 
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of what he has to say is addressed to himself 
and other policemen rather than to munici- 
pal officials and the public... without 
whose active support everyone's hands are 
tied. 

Because municipal officials also labor under 
staggering pressures, the policeman's words, 
when they get through, do not always strike 
a responsive chord. And, even when they do 
the frustrations involved in ministering to 
all the needs of a city and all its employees 
sometimes make it impossible for mayors, 
city managers, councilmen, and commission- 
ers to act as they would like to, when they 
would like to. 

It is at this point, that the policeman’s 
own frustrations take over and prompt him 
to leave the thinning ranks and seek greener 
civilian pastures or remain and follow an 
equally negative course. 

His problems are valid. bis needs very real. 
But the solutions to his problems and the 
fulfillment of his needs are not to be found 
in strikes or strike threats. Mass sick calls, 
like no-arrest/no-ticket policies, are exer- 
cises in futility. Achieving the understand- 
ing he seeks requires better communications. 
Respect and cooperation must be earned. 
However, while patience may be a virtue, con- 
trary to the old bromide, it is not always 

its own reward. 

Our recent experiences in Cincinnati have 
shown us some of the answers to some of the 
problems. There, the Queen City Chapter 
of the Fraternal Order of Police turned for 
guidance to the law firm of Keating, Mue- 
thing, and Klekamp. Charles Keating and 
Timothy Garry of thet firm counseled chapter 
president Sgt, William Berry and his asso- 
ciates in every phase of a coordinated cam- 
paign for increased wages and other benefits. 
One of the major results of that guidance was 
that at no time was the city in the slightest 
danger of being without maximum police 
protection. There was no police strike. There 
was no strike threat. There was no mass sick 
call. In short, there was no negativism. It 
was a positive campaign that achieved posi- 
tive results. 

Everyone involved was quick to realize that 
the situation called for a direct approach 
to be made to the city administration and the 
county. It was also clear that there will have 
to be a considerable amount of give and take, 
and that the police had some homework to 
do in terms of getting better acquainted 
with the way in which the wheels of govern- 
ment turn and the problems faced by those 
who do the turning. 

Naturally, it was necessary to get the right 
story to the right people. In Cincinnati, the 
right people included almost all the people— 
city officials, the working press, and the 
various segments of the community whose 
support would be meaningful. Self-help be- 
gan with recognizing the need for profes- 
sional counsel, both legal and public rela- 
tions, securing it and following it. It also 
meant that while outside consultants might 
create a plan and give counsel on its imple- 
mentation, carrying it out was a local matter 
and would have to be handled by the police 

themselves. 

Such is the situation everywhere, at least, 
from a public relations standpoint. There is 
no panacea for solving the policeman's prob- 
lems. There is no magic formula. There is 
only commonsense, enthusiasm, dedication, 
drive and responsible action. That is what 
was exhibited by the men in Cincinnati as 
they followed a carefully thought-out but 
fiexible plan. They achieved much of what 
they set out to achieve. And, because good 
communications is a two-way street, they 
also came away better able to understand why 
some things can be accomplished imme- 
diately and others cannot. 

While there is no panacea, there are some 
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definite guidelines that should be followed, 
rules of the road leading toward better 
police-municipality relations. 

Though Individual grievances are properly 
communicated through the established chain 
of command, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for a police chief and his senior officers to be 
both labor and management. FOP spokesmen 
or others from the ranks must bear the bur- 
den of communicating to the city adminis- 
tration the problems, needs and desires of 
the men—before the mass resignations, strike 
threats, or even feelings of unrest get 
started. These spokesmen should be willing 
and able to resolve problems at the confer- 
ence table, not in the headlines, They should 
approach such meetings with the view of 
accomplishing as much as can reasonably be 
expected. The key word is reasonably. And, 
it means listening as well as talking. 

The working press can be the policeman's 

strongest ally in his quest for public under- 
standing and support. But, newsmen, like 
policemen, must be won over by deeds rather 
than words, Here, the emphasis should not 
be on department or official policies, but on 
the policeman as an individual. The strong- 
est message that mass media can impart is 
that behind the badge, there is a thinking 
man. 
Community, business, and industrial lead- 
ers constitute an important target group for 
any police communications program. They 
are often willing to lend valuable support, 
but in most cases they must be asked for 
that support and given valid reasons why 
they should help. 

Finally, since most of the money with 
which to ralse salaries, buy equipment, and 
fund other phases of police operations comes 
from the taxpayers, they almost automati- 
cally make up the number one audience that 
must be reached. They are a difficult sudi- 
ence because in this age of non-involvement, 
they often do not want to be reached. 

The approach should always be simple and 
direct. (The public may be complicated, but 
it is never devious.) The single most im- 
portant fact to be remembered is that the 
public is not any one thing. It is made up 
of individual somethings, Therefore, every 
message should be addressed to the 
personal you, rather than the collective 
you. The personal you is rarely concerned 


with the “big picture’—usually only with 


self, family, home, security, and environ- 
ment. 

The personal you is seldom swayed by sta- 
tistics. They are impersonal. 

The public—every one of those personal 
you’s—will not be threatened. The moment 
a threat is made, whether by a policeman 
or a city official, every argument that pre- 
ceded it, no matter how well it was received, 
is forgotten. Threats beget resentment, not 
support. 

Moreover, the public will not be lied to. 
At least, not for long. And this is definitely 
a point at which actions speak louder than 
words. Dishonesty may be tolerated when 
it is aimed at the establishment, but not 
when it reaches down to the personal you. 
A man who seeks respect must show respect. 
A man who seeks understanding must be 
understanding. A man whose sworn duty is 
to enforce the law must personally uphold 
it—to the letter—no matter how difficult 
that may sometimes be. 

The American policeman is indeed a 
unique figure. He has unique problems call- 
ing Tor unique solutions. But, one thing is 
certain. He and his fellows in the thin blue 
line are going to have to learn how to tell 
their own s in the right way, in the 
right places, at the right times. He may look 
to others to point the way, but he must 
make the journey, 


November 27, 1967 
Medicaid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, title XIX of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
which authorized Federal assistance to 
States with programs of medical assist- 
ance to persons under 65 in or near the 
poverty bracket, has often been called 
the sleeper provision. Medicaid was 
passed by the Congress, apparently with- 
out anyone really understanding the pos- 
sible long-run results of such an ar- 
rangement. Letting the States set up 
their own programs was hailed as an 
important step toward creative federal- 
ism—the Fedéral Government would 
supply the money, but each State would 
decide how it would implement title XIX. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the impact of medi- 
caid is being felt with increasing force— 
and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is one of the States bearing the 
full brunt of unpredicted costs. I have 
received numerous letters from selectmen 
in my district, complaining that the 
towns just cannot foot the exhorbitant 
medicaid bills. The city of New Bedford, 
in this area alone, is faced with expendi- 
tures of $4 million a year—and that 
figure is rising. 

In a thoughtful and timely editorial, 
the New Bedford Standard Times points 
out the serious predicament in which 
Massachusetts now finds itself, after 
passing one of the most liberal medicaid 
programs in the Nation. I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
both this editorial and a resolution 
passed almost unanimously at a special 
town meeting in Cohasset. Although the 
bulk of the problem is now in the hands 
of the States, Congress bears a part of 
the responsibility for the way the pro- 
gram has gotten out of hand. 

The editorial and town meeting reso- 
lution follow: 

MEDICAID—A WARNING IGNORED 

The exploding costs of the medicaid pro- 
gram in Massachusetts are an object lesson 
on the dangers of rushing pellmell into an 
entriely new field of welfare. 

In New Bedford, medicaid expenditures are 
running at the rate of more than $4 million 
a year, and still rising. According to the city’s 
budget expert, William S. Mahoney Jr., the 
great majority of eligible persons have not 
yet applied for the assistance. 

“The program is absolutely going to bank- 
rupt the Commonwealth unless the legis- 
lature does something to cut back the broad 
coverage," said Mayor Harrington. 

The mayor is on sound ground in contend- 
ing that although medicaid is an intolerable 
burden on the cities, the problem belongs 
on the legislature's doorstep. The legislature 
insisted on broadening the program to make 
it so costly. 

A few weeks before the 1966 elections, Gov. 
Volpe and the then Lt. Gov. Richardson sub- 
mitted a plan for state participation in 
medicaid. The program had been established 
by the federal government and offered aid to 
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States with programs for medical assistance 
to persons under 65 (medicare applies to 
over 65) in or near the poverty bracket. 

Mr. Richardson, now attorney general, had 
done more homework on medicaid than any- 
one in the state. The Volpe-Richardson plan 
called for a two-step effort: First, to pay 
medical bills for all welfare recipients and 
to include 11,000 children of persons on wel- 
Tare. Second, when we see where the money 
‘will come from.“ to enlarge the program to 
Include 160,000 children of persons in lower 
income brackets. 

A headline at the time described what 
transpired in the legislature: “Democrats 
Lash Volpe, Richardson on Medicaid.” 

“A do-nothing medicaid plan, a plan to 
short-change the children,” declared Senate 
President Donahue, D-Holyoke. “A shock- 
ingly deficient plan,“ said House Speaker 
Davoren, D-Milford. They demanded the en- 
tire 160,000 additional children be eligible 
from the start. 

Mr. Richardson warned that the additional 
cost, then estimated to be $46 million an- 
nually, would have to come “directly from 
already strained Massachusetts state and 
local tax sources.” 

The “reality,” he said, required keeping 
in mind “the competing claims of existing 
Programs, anticipated demands, and yester- 
day's promises, which in all too many cases 
have not yet been fulfilled.” 

The legislative leadership did not bother 
to find “where the money will come from.” 
It gave the Richardson-Volpe plan the heave- 
ho and substituted its own over-liberal sys- 
tem. And now, unless some new source of 
revenue is found, it would appear the pro- 
gram must be curtailed, another example of 
extravagant promises made that cannot be 
fulfilled. 


RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY GEORGE W. Me- 
LAUGHLIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF SE- 
LECTMEN, SPECIAL TOWN MEETING, NOVEM- 
Ber 9, 1967 
Whereas the General Court has enacted 

legislation, presently permitted and eventual- 

ly required under Title XIX of the Federal 

Social Security Act, having to do with the 

Program known as Medicaid; and 
Whereas such legislation known in Massa- 

chusetts as the Medical Assistance Program 

Commits each city and town to budget and 

initially appropriate indeterminable amounts 

of money to carry out a limitless program of 

Medical assistance; and 
Whereas under such legislation, local Wel- 

fare personnel are prohibited from thorough 
investigation of each application as to finan- 
cial eligibility for such assistance and lack 
of contro] for the dispersement of these 
funds. 

Now therefore, be it resolved: 

That the Voters of Cohasset assembled at 
& Special Town Meeting on November 9, 1967, 
herewith record their opposition to the Medi- 
cal Assistance Program as now being imple- 
mented. 

That William D. Weeks, Senator from the 
Town of Cohasset in Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, convey this 
Resolution to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and that copies of this Resolution 
be forwarded to Representative George C. 
Young of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senators Edward M. Kennedy 
and Edward W. Brooke of the United States 
Senate, and Hastings Keith of the United 
States House of Representatives, and request 
sald Senators and Representatives to see that 
Same is spread on the Congressional Record 
forthwith. 

Voted almost unanimous by voice vote in 
the affirmative. 

Voted unanimously by a voice vote at 9:00 
P.M, that this meeting be dissolved. 

CHARLES A. MARKS, 
Town Clerk. 
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Diamond Jubilee Year of St. Michael’s 
Parish of South Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pride that I announce to my 
colleagues in the Congress that this is 
the diamond jubilee year of St. Michael’s 
Church of South Chicago, a mighty 
spiritual citadel in the district I am 
honored to serve, a church that serves 
approximately 1,900 families of my con- 
stituents with a grade school with 700 
children enrolled and a high school with 
160 students. 

On many occasions since my first elec- 
tion to Congress in 1948, I have attended 
mass at St. Michael's. To the Reverend 
Father Robert J. Kash, I am indebted for 
the following letter announcing the 
jubilee activities: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: St. Michael's 
parish is observing its Diamond Jubilee dur- 
ing these days. The Jubilee Banquet was held 
November 19th at the Sherman House. Among 
the dignitaries present were the Hon, Henry 
Lenard and the Hon. Nicholas Svalina, State 
Representatives from the 30th District. Alder- 
man Nicholas Bohling of the 7th Ward and 
Alderman John Buchanan of the 10th Ward 
were also present, Mr. Stanley Zima, 10th 
Ward Democratic Committeeman was in at- 
tendance also, The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Grem- 
bowicz, Pastor Emeritus of St. John’s parish 
in Harvey, was the main speaker. 

The church observance was held on Sun- 
day, November 26th. Bishop Aloysius Wycislo 
presided and preached the sermon. 

You will find enclosed herewith also the 
history of the parish and the list of our Jubi- 
lee Committee members. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. ROBERT J. KASH. 


History or Sr. MICHAEL PARISH 


St. Michael’s parish of South Chicago offi- 
cially began in February of 1892, when the 
Rev. Adolph Nowicki assumed the pastorate 
after his appointment by Archbishop Feehan 
of Chicago. Property had already been pur- 
chased along 83rd Street between the pres- 
ent streets of South Shore Drive and Bran- 
don Avenue. During the very first week the 
new pastor and his parishioners, who were 
mostly recently arrived Polish immigrants 
working in the nearby steel mills, con- 
structed a temporary frame church on the 
site of the present rectory. Services were held 
here until the church-school combination 
building was completed in September of that 
same year. Father Nowicki then began con- 
struction of the rectory and convent. In 1893 
on his invitation the Sisters of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth came to staff the school. 
They have remained on until the present 
day. 

On October 31, 1897, the Rev. Paul Rhode 
became the second pastor of St. Michael par- 
ish. As the parish continued to grow, there 
soon became need for a larger church. In 
1907 construction began on the present 
Gothic type church, whose soaring tower 
dominates the entire neighborhood, It was 
completed in May of 1909. 

While the church was under construction, 
on June 17, 1908, the news broke that Fa- 
ther Rhode was appointed Auxiliary Bishop 
of Chicago by Pope Pius X. This was regarded 
as a great distinction for the parishioners 
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since Bishop Rhode was their pastor, but it 
Was regarded as a greater distinction to all 
the people of Polish origin in the United 
States since he was the first American priest 
of Polish ancestry to be so honored. He was 
consecrated by Archbishop Quigley in the 
Holy Name Cathedral of Chicago and served 
as pastor of St. Michael's and Auxiliary Bish- 
op of Chicago for seven years. He was then 
appointed Ordinary of the Diocese of Green 
Bay in Wisconsin in 1915, 

The Rev. John Lange, a former assistant 
pastor of St, Michael’s was then appointed 
to be the third pastor of the parish. He was 
to serve in this capacity for the next 45 years. 
Msgr. Lange expanded the school] facilities 
by building the new grammar school on 
South Shore Drive; he also started the high 
school which continues to serve the parish 
and community to this day. It was under his 
auspices that the Boys’ Club began; it has 
now become a community organization. 

The Rev. John Peterson, the present pas- 
tor, succeeded Msgr. Lange in January of 
1961, Among the many improvements he 
initiated must be mentioned the new, modern 
convent for the sisters. 

In the 75 year history of St; Michael's there 
were four pastors and 47 associate pastors. 
Presently serving in this latter capacity are 
Rev, Joseph Szumlas, Rev. Robert Kash and 
Rev. Thaddeus Makuch, 


JUBILEE COMMITTEES 
EXECUTIVE 


Mr. Matt Szwed, Chairman; Mr. Henry 
Skibinski, Ticket Chairman; Mrs. Marcia 
Szwed, Ticket Secretary; Miss Mary Zuchow- 
ski, General Secretary; Mr. Edward Jamrozy, 
Book Chairman. 

ADVISORY 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dovick. 

TICKET 

Mrs. Marie Arendt, Mrs, Balbina Blejski, 
Dr. Max Brzezinski, Miss Tessie Krasinski, 
Mr. Walter Maloblocki, Mrs. Bertha Panek, 
Mrs. Tessie Reformat, Mrs. Vernie Skoniecz- 
ny, Mr. Edmund Skutecki, Mrs, Claire Sku- 
tecki, Mrs. Lucille Staszewski, Mrs. Martha 
Szczypiorski, Mrs. Stephanie Szpajer. 

BOOK 

Mr, John Czerniak, Miss Estella Grabowski, 
Mr. Al Kapezynski, Miss Mary Kapczynski, 
Miss Bertha Karpinski, Mr. Stanley Kuli- 
nowski, Mrs. Stephanie Raczkowski, Mr. John 
Rolek, Mr. Joseph Rutkowski, Mr. Edward 
Staszewski, Mrs. Mary Zaremba. 

HOSTESS 

Mrs. Henrietta Czerniak, Mrs. Charlotte 
Klelczewskl. 

HOSTESSES 


Rose Badurik, Maria Burda, Karen Jatozak, 
Marilyn Kijewski, Janice Kleszynski, Sandra 
Kubiak, Mary Listecki, Betina Odenwald, 
Mary-Jo Odenwald, Cynthia Rogers, Therese 
Sade, Carol Skowronski, Karen Sliwka, Deb- 
orah Stephanites, Marcia Swider. 


George K. Koon Dies in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. November 27, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4c. George K. Koon, a young soldier 
from Baltimore, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend Specialist 
Koon’s courage and to honor his memory 
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by including the following article in the 

RECORD: 

GEORGE K. Koon DIES IN VIETNAM—SPARROWS 
Potnt ALUMNUS Hrr WHILE ON PATROL 


A 20-year-old Southeast Baltimore soldier 
who attended Sparrows Point High School 
has been killed in Vietnam, the Defense De- 
partment reported yesterday. 

Services for Spec. 4 George K. Koon, of the 
1000 block South Streeper street, will be held 
at 9 A.M. Tuesday at St. Casimer's Catholic 
Church, Kenwood avenue and O'Donnell 
street. 

Specialist Koon's mother, Mrs. Mildred Z. 
Watts, said she had been told her son was 
killed by enemy gunfire and shrapnel while 
on patrol November 16 in the area of Chu Chi. 


NINE MONTHS IN VIETNAM 


The young soldier, who had been in Viet- 
nam for nine months, was drafted by the 
Army in August, 1966. His stepfather, Ken- 
neth J. Watts, said there was a possibility 
that Specialist Koon had been recommended 
for a Bronze Star about a month ago, but 
that the family had received no verification. 

Specialist Koon, who was known to his 
family and friends as Butch, served on a 
special tracking team with the 27th Infantry 
Division while in Vietnam, 

Before he was drafted, Specialist Koon 
had been employed as a glazier's helper by 
a Baltimore glass firm. 

Besides his mother and stepfather, Spe- 
cialist Koon is survived by two brothers, 
Robert P. Koon and Kenneth Watts, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Beverly Barbagallo and Marsha 
Koon. 


The Late Mrs. Herbert Bayard Swope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, my constituent, 
widow of the late chairman of the New 
York State Racing Commission and re- 
nowned raconteur, is dead. 

She was best known to me as the 
mother of my friend, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Jr., but she was quite a person- 
ality in her own right. 

As detailed in her obituary in the New 
York Times of Friday, November 24, the 
essential interests of this fine woman will 
show my colleagues that her loss to the 
community in which she thrived, will be 


great. 

Our sympathy goes out to the bereaved 
family. 

Mhs. HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE, OUTSPOKEN, 
Wrrrr Hosress, DRS Enrron's Wow Was 
Noro FOR CONVERSATIONAL THRUSTS AT 
CELEBRITY GATHERINGS 
Mrs, Margaret P. Swope, widow of Herbert 

Bayard Swope and renowned as a vivacious 

and stimulating hostess, died yesterday at the 

Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center. She 

was 77 years old and lived at Manhattan 

House, 200 East 66th Street. 

Her ebullient husband, who was executive 
editor of The New York World until 1929 
and who was later chairman of the New York 
State Racing Commission, died In 1958. As a 
correspondent in World War I, he won the 
first Pulitizer Prize for Journalism for dis- 
patches that were collected in his book, “In- 
side the German Empire.” The award was 
given him in 1917. 

Mrs. Swope was a slender, petite brunette 
with brown eyes who possessed a wit and 
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a flalr almost equal to her husband's. She was 
known as Maggie to her family and friends— 
and these included many of the country's 
leading writers, intellectuals, sports and po- 
litical figures who treasured an evening or a 
weekend with the Swopes. 

The daughter of a Long Island Rail Road 
conductor and station master in Far Rock- 
away, Queens, Maggie Swope traded jibes 
and jests with such figures as Franklin P. 
Adams, Ring Lardner, Heywood Broun, Harpo 
Marx, H. G. Wells, Ethel Barrymore, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Alfred E. Smith, Averell Harri- 
man, Carmine G. De Sapio, Alexander Wooll- 
cott. Bernard M. Baruch, and Raoul H. 
Fleischmann, the baking company executive 
who became publisher of The New Yorker 
magazine. 

A DEMANDING HOSTESS 


Like her husband, Mrs. Swope had an 
independent mind, and she shared her views 
unhesitatingly. Generous in hospitality at 
all hours of the day, she demanded only that 
her eminent guests be interesting. Over the 
years, she presided over a spacious and con- 
genial New York apartment and two Long 
Island mansions, one at Great’ Neck and the 
other at Sands Point. The Great Neck house 
was immortalized as the setting for Fitz- 
gerald's novel, “The Great Gatsby.” 

Margaret Honeyman Powell was born on 
April 3. 1890, in Far Rockaway. She was the 
daughter of James Scott and Jane Black 
Powell. Educated in public schools, she went 
to work at 18 as secretary to James N. Rosen- 
berg, a lawyer and painter, She met the dash- 
ing Mr. Swope at a dance at Sherry'’s about 
1910, and the couple were married two years 
later in Baltimore. The best man was H. L. 
Mencken, one of the gregarious bridegroom's 
friends. 

Shy in her first years of marriage and 
overshadowed by her husband’s capacity to 
dominate almost any gathering of which he 
Was a part, the spirited Mrs. Swope gradually 
developed into a vigorous personality in her 
own right. 

Once, for example, when her husband and 
a group of celebrities were playing croquet 
outside the Sands Point home (it has since 
been sold), she waited with growing im- 
patience for the players to come in for lunch. 
She made no effort to conceal her distaste 
for croquet and refused to set foot on the 
play area. 

FORTHRIGHT CONVERSATIONALIST 


Finally, the mallets were put aside and 
the men and women trooped into the 27- 
room house. As they prepared to eat, Mr. 
Fleischmann began waving the air to brush 
away flies and exclaimed: 

“For God's sake, where did all these flies 
come from?” 

Mrs. Swope spoke up drily: “They came 
in on the guests.” 

At times, because of her tart remarks, 
Mrs. Swope was believed to be rude. But her 
son, Herbert Bayard Swope Jr., contended 
recently that she did not mean to hurt people. 
She just believed in saying what she thought. 

There was the night, for instance, when 
she was seated at dinner with Mr. Harriman 
and Mr. De Sapio, and became involved in a 
discussion of politics. Finally, she turned on 
the then leader of Tammany Hall and said: 

“You see Mr. De Sapio, the thing is that I 
honestly cannot stand politicians.” 

Her son is certain she did not mean to 
hurt Mr. De Saplo's feelings and that, in fact, 
she liked him. 

“She just believed in saying what she 
pleased and expected others to do the same.” 
WIT NEVER SLACKENED 

Mrs. Swope retained her vivacity and her 
mind remained sharp, even in recent years, 
when she was bedridden by arthritis, 

One day, a friend was visiting her and 
noticed by her bedside a book by a mutual 
friend. He asked her if she expected to finish 
the book. She replied: 

“I certainly am—once I start it.” 
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At times, when Mr. Swope knew she did 
not like someone he had asked to the house, 
he would plead with her to be forbearing. 
She would generally accede and suffer. 

But this was out of deep loyalty to Mr. 
Swope, not out of fear, for she was among 
the few who did not hesitate to disagree 
with him, or even to taunt him. 

One night at a gathering of the usual 
variety of important people, her husband 
paused for breath during one of his typical 
monologues. She interjected drily: 

“I've always been antisemantic.” 


TEASING A PRESIDENT 


Nor was she awed by rank. Indeed, she 
once bested Calvin Coolidge, well-known 
for his taciturnity, when they met at a party 
after he had left the White House. à 

According to E. J. Kahn's biography, “The 
World of Swope,” the following dialogue 
took place at that encounter: 

: “You're Mrs. Swope, aren't 


Mr. Coolidge: “You're not as talkative as 
your husband, are you?" 

Mr. Swope: No.“ 

One reason for her social success was her 
love of gambling. She once won 89,000 in 
a single poker hand. In later years she aban- 
doned poker for canasta. Her love of wager- 
ing, however, could not overcome her dislike 
for the race track. Even when her husband 
headed the State Racing Commission after 
1933, she refused to watch the horses run. 

Among her biggest gambles was during 
their tempestuous courtship, Mr. Swope 
thought nothing of keeping his dates walt- 
ing. One night he arrived very late at a dinner 
that was to have preceded their evening at 
the theater. As he came to the table, with 
his usual aplomb, she tore up the theater 
tickets and threw them in his face. 

Mr. Swope was sufficiently impressed by 
this display of outrage and spunk to pursue 
his quest of Miss Powell. 

In addition to her son, a film and television 
producer, Mrs. Swope is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Jane Swope Brandt; four grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 

A funeral service for Mrs. Swope will be 
held tomorrow at 1 P.M. at Frank E. Camp- 
bell’s Madison Avenue at 81st Street. 


Meskill Praises Bristol Eastern’s Jim Grif- 
fin for Veterans Day Call for Student 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
depressing sight of hippies and beatniks 
fill up the front pages of our newspapers 
and magazines, and when we hear their 
cries and extremist slogans troubling the 
airwaves, it is easy to become discour- 
aged about the future of the country. We 
see them tearing up draft cards, burn- 
ing flags, sometimes carrying the flags 
of our enemies. We wonder if they really 
represent American youth. If they do, the 
logical conclusion is that the end of 
American greatness is simply a matter of 
time: it will come as soon as these peo- 
ple are old enough to be the majority of 
the electorate. 

I am certain, however, that they are 
only a minor, if noisy, fragment. Most 
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young people, in spite of the uncertain 
future which is offered them in these 
troublesome times, retain their balance. 
I am certain they are just as appalled as 
the rest of us at the sights and sounds 
of this ragtag minority. 

In proof of this, a remarkable hap- 
Pening took place in my district on 
Veterans Day. 

On Veterans Day, young Jim Griffin 
of Bristol, Conn., addressed his 2,000 
fellow students at Bristol Eastern High 
School. Jim, as president of the high 
school student council, clearly enjoys the 
affection and admiration of his class- 
mates. 

His address was short, uncomplicated, 
and to the point—a deeply felt appeal to 
Patriotism. The Bristol Press covered the 
story, and Jim's remarks were taped for 
broadcast over Bristol’s radio station 
WBIC. 

Dick Kilbourn, WBIC vice president 
and conductor of the station's “Open 
Mike” program reports that the response 
was fantastic. He wrote me: 

Within minutes after conclusion of the 
program the phone began to ring in my 
Office . . . Southington, Bristol, Thomaston. 
All so very enthusiastic about the young 
man and his talk. 


Through Mr. Kilbourn, I obtained the 
full text of Jim Griffin's remarks. I salute 
this young man and thank him for help- 
ing to set the record straight on where 
the young people of America really 
stand. 

I am pleased to submit Jim's address 
for the Conaressionat Recorp, along 
with the article from the Bristol Press: 

VETERANS Day ADDRESS 
(By James L. Griffin) 

The times are difficult; the path is un- 
certain; the people are confused, 

These thoughts encompass the very nature 
of Veterans Day 1967. 

Americans all over the nation ask each 
other which way do we go? How do we show 
our patriotism, our love for our country in 
times such as exist today? Do we burn our 
draft cards in open defiance against our gov- 
ernment? Do we participate in sit-ins and 
anti-war demonstrations? Do we picket the 
Capitol of the United States and before the 
entire world, denounce our foreign policy? 

Maybe we should just stand by and watch 
these draft card burners and protesters and 
like hypocrites silently applaud their efforts 

of these people as the peace lovers 
of the nation. Or, possibly these “peace 
Lovers” should, by right, be executed as 
traitors to our beloved country, It’s also your 
Prerogative to shrug off the entire situa- 
tion as a sign of the changing times. But 
whatever you do, one fact is quite evident 
there has never been a period of United States 
history like we know today. 

Fellow students these are the times that 
rock the very soul of man. 

The Vietnam conflict is certainly a prece- 
dent among the military commitments that 
the United States has made throughout her 
brief two-hundred-year history. Anyone who 
dared speak out against United States For- 
eign War Policy during either World War 1 
or World War 2 probably wouldn't have 
uttered more than a few syllables before 
being literally ripped into shreds by an in- 
censed group of patriotic Americans. Indeed, 
any other time that the United States has 
been involved in a war has been a time in 
Which patriotism has overflowed our shores; 
when the whole spirit of America united to 
defeat the common foe. Not so with Vietnam. 
We read in the papers every day of the hun- 
dreds killed or wounded in this conflict and 
yet Vietnam is not even a declared war. 
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Who is affected by this war? You? Me? We 
can't be affected by something we don’t 
really understand, which I think is the case 
here, today. 

Therefore, we should all take time out to 
think of the young Americans who are sery- 
ing in the most difficult war in which we 
have ever been engaged. The issues are not 
clear cut but nevertheless many are making 
the supreme sacrifice. For this reason, their 
display of heroism and patriotism is un- 
paralleled in our history. 

This thought of unswerving devotion to 
our country was summed up by Capt. 
Stephen Decatur, the most decorated Amer- 
ican Naval Officer in the War of 1812. It was 
to a toast at a testionial given in his honor 
that Decatur made this statement: “Gentle- 
men,“ he said, “Our country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she always 
be right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

Such sentiments as this formed the foun- 
dation of American prosperity. It was on 
such sentiments that we have developed 
from thirteen quarrelling sections of land 
to the most powerful, most progressive na- 
tion on earth in less than two hundred years. 
Look around you at the world situation and 
see what is happening in countries plagued 
by internal strife and civil discord. They're 
doomed to failure and decay. 

Why is it do you think that we have never 
lost a war throughout our sometimes hostue 
history? We have never been divided, United 
we stand, divided we will surely fall. 

The bell of man’s inhumanity to man does 
not toll for any one man. It tolls for you, for 
me, for all of us. It is everyone’s personal 
responsibility to aid our comrades, to boost 
their morale by letting them know we are be- 
hind them 100%. 

It's quite possible that some of you have a 
relative serving in Vietnam; an uncle, a 
father, a brother. Some of you, I know, carry 
on correspondence with friends serving in 
Vietnam. If you do, you have some idea of 
what is holding our boys together. Our men 
fight for the day they can throw down their 
Weapons and return victoriously to America. 
But they will never return victoriously if 
they are not given a motive for fighting, an 
incentive that rings out from the shores of 
America declaring our unmistakable sup- 
port of their efforts. 

So it is on this day that I ask you to re- 
solve yourselves that you will not be a con- 
tributing factor to the downfall of our na- 
tion. The corruption of a nation starts slow- 
ly, gnawing away at the very roots of a coun- 
try, but once it has gained a foothold noth- 
ing can stop it until it has gained its ulti- 
mate goal. 

We must, it is our duty, to protect this 
nation for ourselves and for our future 
generations. 

BEHS STUDENT COUNCIL PRESIDENT LAUDS 

YOUNG AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
(By Madeleine Driscoli) 

“Our country! ...may she always be 
right, but our country, right or wrong.” 

Strange sentiments to come from a teen- 
age leader these days? 

Yet this was the tenor of a speech given 
Friday by James Griffin, president of the 
Bristol Eastern High School Student Council, 
during Veterans Day observances at that 
school. 

As elected representative of the 2,000- 
member student body, Griffin spoke to the 
entire school in the three separate assembly 
programs necessary to reach all. His audi- 
ences were quiet, attentive thoughtful. 

“The times are difficult; the path is un- 
certain; the people are confused,” he began. 

“These thoughts encompass the very na- 
ture of Veterans Day, 1967.” 

Reviewing the “open defiance against our 
government,” the protests, demonstrations, 
draft-card burning, Griffin stated.. . . there 
has never been a period in United States his- 
tory like we know today.” 
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He spoke of the Vietnam conflict in honest 
confusion. “Who is affected by this war? 
You? Me? We can't be affected by something 
we don’t really understand, which I think is 
the case here, today. 

“Therefore, we should all take time out to 
think of the young Americans who are sery- 
ing in the most difficult war in which we 
have ever been engaged. The issues are not 
clear but nevertheless many are making the 
supreme sacrifice. For this reason their dis- 
play of heroism and patriotism is unparal- 
leled in our history.“ 

It was here that he quoted the toast of 
Captain Stephen Decatur, naval officer dur- 
ing the War of 1812, “Gentlemen, our coun- 
try! In her intercourse with foreign nations 
may she always be right; but our country, 
right or wrong.” 

Continuing on the theme of unity, Griffin 
pointed out that, “It was on such sentiments 
that we have developed from thirteen quar- 
reling sections of land to the most power- 
ful, most progressive nation on earth in less 
than 200 years,” 

And he concluded with the words, “So it is 
on this day that I ask you to resolve your- 
selves that you will not be a contributing 
factor to the downfall of our nation, The 
corruption of a nation starts slowly, gnawing 
away at the very roots of a country, but once 
it has gained a foothold nothing can stop it 
until it has gained its ultimate goal, 

“We must, it is our duty, to protect this 
nation for ourselves and for our future gen- 
erations.” 


Latvian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Lat- 
vian Association in Detroit, at its Latvian 
Independence Day commemoration 
meeting on November 18, 1967, adopted 
a statement which I feel will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. Therefore, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert the státe- 
ment in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT 


The American-Latvians of Metropolitan 
Detroit, assembled at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, 5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan on the 18th Day of November, 1967, 
to commemorate the 49th Anniversary of 
the Independence of the Republic of Latvia, 
unanimously agreed to issue the following 
statement: 

1. As we pause today to observe the 49th 
Anniversary of the Republic of Latvia, we 
again thank the United States Government 
for refusing to the forcible seizure 
by the Soviet Union of the Baltic States of 
Latvia. Estonia and Lithuania and we urge 
that this policy be continued. 

2. We urge the President of the United 
States to direct the attention to the United 
Nations and to other international forums, 
to the denial of the rights of self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of Latvia. Estonia, and 
Lithuania, and bring the force of world 
opinion to bear the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 

3. We urge the United States Congress to 
establish a permanent House Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

4. We must point out that amid Soviet 
celebrations of the 50th anniversary of the 
bolshevik revolution, the world terror un- 
leashed by this movement is being forgotten. 
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The more than 85 million murdered by this 
ruthless diabolical system are ghostly wit- 
nesses to communist brutality. The fact that 
Latvia—a peaceloving nation—is no longer 
free is striking evidence of communist lies, 
treachery and duplicity. Communism and its 
handmaiden, Great Russian chauvinism and 
messianism, is the scourge of the 20th cen- 
tury. Free men should bend their heads in 
mourning for men and nations killed by these 
fiends. 

5. We deplore the continuation of the So- 
viet occupation and attempted russification 
of Latvia by the Soviets. This continuing 
crime is poisoning international life and 
world order cannot be built on violence and 
crime. It should be based on justice. Other- 
wise, the world would succumb to a rule of 
violence and a colonial system, as practised 
by the Soviet Union. 

6. As American-Latvians who have seen at 
firsthand the evil works of Russian com- 
munism, we must protest demonstrations by 
undisciplined youth and naive adults against 
America’s fight for freedom in Vietnam. The 
struggle there should be endorsed by all 
freedom-loving men. Those who oppose it in 
the manner they did at the Pentagon, for 
example, strike at the very heart of freedom 
and democracy. They should realize that the 
evil forces they are supporting are the same 
ones who would strip them of all the rights 
we are protecting, 

7. Being aware that Latvia and other op- 
pressed nations on our globe are looking 
upon the United States of America as the 
country chosen by God to become the cham- 
pion and guardian of freedom in the world, 
and bearing in mind that appeasement never 
brings permanent and lasting peace, we fully 
support our Government's firm stand against 
Communist aggression throughout the 
world. 

8. We urge that the Voice of America 
broadcasts in Latvian, Estonian and Lithu- 
anian be increased, These broadcasts carry 
the message of hope to the Baltic peoples 
and provide them with proof that they are 
not forgotten by the Free World. For the 
same purpose we urge the broadcasts in Lat- 
vian, Estonian and Lithuanian by the Radio 
Free Europe, as proposed by the Governor of 
the State of Michigan George W. Romney, 
June 18-th 1966. 

9. This statement be forwarded to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Vice-president 
of the United States, Secretary of State, the 
United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions, Senators and Congressmen from 
Michigan, Governor of the State of Michi- 
gan, Mayor of the City of Detroit and United 
States Information Agency. 

Done in Detroit, Michigan this 18th Day 
of November, A.D. 1967. 


Let’s Be Sure the Meat Is Pure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
tit end ROUSE OF REPESSENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few weeks, the press and the com- 
munications media have set to work to 
awaken the American people to the seri- 
ous dangers of poorly processed and un- 
inspected meat sales. 

We recently enacted legislation in the 
House to set about doing something on 
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behalf of the consumer: We believe it is 
high time the Federal Government take 
a more active interest in the unregu- 
lated sale of uninspected meat within 
our individual States. 

At the present time, the Senate is 
considering legislation which is even 
stronger than that passed by the House. 

The American consumer expects a 
great deal from the Congress. Where 
individual States and cities have indi- 
cated they are unwilling or unable to 
tackle the problem of proper meat in- 
spection, we must act. 

The public is concerned that this prob- 
lem be resolved as quickly as possible. I 
firmly share that view. 

Mr. Speaker, to illustrate the mount- 
ing concern being directed toward high- 
er standards for meat inspection, I am 
pleased to include an editorial broadcast 
by WBBM-TYV in Chicago last week. This 
editorial has helped keep the interest in 
this badly needed corrective legislation 
alive. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

[A WBBM-TV editorial broadcast, Nov. 20, 
1967] 
Ler’s Bx SURE THE Meat Is PURE 


The next time you fry a hamburger or 
broil a steak you can be fairly sure that the 
meat is clean and pure, and that it came 
from a sanitary, government-inspected pack- 
ing house. 

That's fairly sure, not totally. 

Disclosures at both the national and local 
levels over the past several days have shown 
that unclean meat, and even meat from 
diseased animals is being sold to the public. 

Although the practice ts not believed to be 
widespread, any sale of tainted meat is a 
shocking affront to the public health. 

The sale of unclean meat has been pos- 
sible because of a strange mixture of local, 
state and national inspection laws. 

It may continue to be possible, at least for 
some time, because of the fumbling ap- 
proach to the matter now being made in 
Congress. 

Under the present system, all meat trans- 
ported from one state to another must be 
federally inspected. Meat sold in the state 
where it is produced is subject only to in- 
spection by state officials. 

Chicago has its own meat inspection 
standards, regulated by the Board of Health. 

A strongly-worded bill pending in the US. 
Senate would require federal inspection of 
all meat, wherever processed and wherever 
consumed. i 

This seems to be a logical move in thé in- 
terest of protecting the public's health. 

But pressure from the meat industry and, 
strangely enough, the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture, has caused the bill to be wa- 
tered down somewhat. 

The revised version would give individual 
states two years in which to raise their own 
inspection standards to match those of the 
federal government, unless there is a specific 
complaint requiring federal intervention. 

What that means is that you will have 
two more years to feed your family unclean 
meat from a packing house that has some- 
how escaped adequate inspection. 

This is a callous disregard of the public 
interest in favor of private pressure, and we 
hope Congress will go back to the demand 
for rigid and thorough inspection laws. 

We think you are entitled to meat that is 
fit to eat right now, not when the politicians 
and the meat packers want to give it to you. 

(Presented by Carter Davidson, Editorial 
Director of WBBM-TV.) 
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Localized Purchasing Program Saves 
Money at Carswell AFB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it’s always 
gratifying to see a Government employee 
take the iditiative in holding down costs. 
A good example of this was described in 
the November 3 evening edition of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Delbert Bailey, business writer for the 
newspaper, told how Miss Dorothy Car- 
roll, deputy chief of the procurement di- 
vision at Carswell Air Force Base, has 
saved many thousands of dollars in tax- 
payers’ money through localized pur- 
chasing in the Fort Worth area. 

To share with my colleagues the story 
of how Miss Carroll and the Carswell 
Base procurement chief, Maj. Robert W. 
Johnson, have curbed costs while at the 
same time contributing to the economic 
vitality of the Fort Worth area, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert Mr. Bailey's 
article in the RECORD. 

Local. BUYING BY CARSWELL An Force Bass 
Has Pam Orr 
(By Delbert Balley, Star-Telegram business 
writer) 

Six years ago, Carswell Air Force Base's 
procurement office dared to be different. 

Being different sometimes costs. 

But the Carswell dare has saved taxpayers 
thousands of dollars. 

And through this “savings plan,” Fort 
Worth manufacturers, suppliers and service 
firms have increased profits, added additional 
personnel and paid more wages. 

Being different was the idea of Miss Dor- 
othy Carroll, deputy chief of the base's pro- 
curement division. 

“I have been in government service most of 

my career, and I have always felt that as 
an employe of the government—the people— 
it is my duty to save money,” Miss Carroll 
said. 
Miss Carroll, who has been deputy chief 
in Carswell's procurement division since 
March 19, 1942, held a similar position with 
the Army Corps of Engineers during con- 
struction of Carswell and the General Dy- 
namics-Fort Worth plant. 

During those years, it was Miss Carroll's 
chore to be sure the government unit where 
he worked was amply supplied with neces- 
sities and a stock of spare parts. 

Up until after the Korean conflict, it gen- 
erally was government policy to keep large 
supplies of items on hand in government 
warehouses. 

Since that time, the policy has been to keep 
only a short supply available only in certain 
items. 

In October 1961, Miss Carroll conducted a 
survey of the procurement files at Carswell 
and learned some “astounding” facts. 

She found that more than 60 per cent of 
the annual needs of Carswell were being pro- 
cured from places other than Fort Worth, 
about half of them outside Texas. 

The idea of the first annual Carswell Air 
Force Base Purchasing Program was born. 

With the help of the Fort Worth Chamber 
of Commerce, Miss Carroll invited a few area 
businessmen to the base to “tell them our 
story and invite their help.“ 
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That first program attracted quite a bit 
of interest and excitement,” Miss Carroll re- 
called. 

We had a host of businessmen out that 
didn't even know Carswell had a procure- 
Ment office. They seemed to believe that our 
Reeds were filled from Washington or some 
Other place.” 

The air base spent about $7.4 million In fis- 
Cal 1962 and 37 per cent of that, more than 
22.74 million, was spent in Fort Worth. 

The base procurement office spent 23 per 
dent, or $1.7 million in Dallas; $722,000, or 
10 per cent in other Texas cities, and $2.25 
Million, or 30 per cent in cities outside Texas. 

“Our costs were increased In many areas 
because of transportation costs, long dis- 
tance telephone calls, service problems on 


items purchased in distant places and from 


the general breakdown in communications 
between here and the originating point of 
the item,” Miss Carroll said. 

After the second annual Carswell Pur- 

was held in the autumn of 
1962, Fort Worth’s share of the procurement 
office's expenditures jumped to $3.9 million, 
or about 62 per cent of the annual outlay 
Tor fiscal 1963. 

Dallas’ share in fiscal 1963 dropped to $1.12 
Million or 18 per cent. Other cities in Texas 
declined to $302,743 or 5 per cent and pur- 
Chases outside Texas eased to $916,464 or 15 
Per cent of that year’s total of $6.2 million. 

During fiscal 1962 and 1963—July through 
June—Miss Carroll spent considerable time 
and effort to keep accurate data on the sav- 
ings in transportation and long distance 
telephone calis derived from increased local 

‘chasing. 
Her office in 1962 spent $2,976,048 for items 
cities other than Fort Worth and Dal- 
las. In 1963 the expenditure declined to $1,- 
pct giving a saved difference of $1,756,- 


“The difference of $1,756,841 averaged 
3.513 purchase orders,” Miss Carroll said. 
“The average cost for transportation was $3 
8 3 ved in 

sing this average, $10,593 was sa 
transportation costs. 

“Out of 3,513 purchase orders, approxi- 
Mately 1,500 long distance calls were re- 

at an average of $2 per call,” she con- 
tinued. “This represented a $3,000 savings.” 

“I found myself with total savings for 

ese years of $13,595,” she said with a smile. 

“The expedient delivery from local sources 
1s an intangible savings In dollars and cents,” 

Carroll continued. “However, the timely 
accomplishment of a strategic mission is 
Priceless when considering the defense of 
dur nation.” $ 

In the recently completed fiscal year 1967, 

Carroll's ofice spent 63 per cent of its 
funds through Fort Worth firms, 26 per cent 
in Dallas, 3 per cent in other Texas cities and 
8 per cent outside of Texas. 

“I feel, along with Major Robert W. John- 
gon and the buyers of the Carswell office that 

ere are many firms in this area with which 
We could do business,” Miss Carroll said. 

Major Johnson is procurement chief at 

well. 

“We feel that the Fort Worth area is a 

y qualified location to supply the base 
With its needs—more than 62,000 line items,” 
Jor Johnson said. 

“Our problem is that we haye no way of 
Seeking out these possible suppliers and 
Providing them with a list of our needs,” he 
added, 

“This local area is the life blood of Cars- 
Well," Miss Carroll commented. “Especially, 
Since we have found that local procurement 
leads to vast savings of the taxpayers’ 
money,” 

Local service to Carswell is particularly 
important, she noted, “in view of the policy 
af not maintaining an inventory of daily 
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“We must have local assistance in that we 
rely on the local firms to provide us with 
our ‘warehouse’ needs. In that way they, too, 
can do their part in the keeping of the na- 
tion,” Miss Carroll said. 


American Banker Daily Newspaper Re- 
ports on Big Retailers’ Victory in 17- 
to-14 Vote on Revolving Credit in 
Truth-in-Lending Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Joseph D. Hutnyan, Washington cor- 
respondent for the American Banker 
daily newspaper, is well known to Mem- 
bers of the House from the years he 
served as a member of the House staff 
of United Press International. Since 
leaving UPI, he has been covering Wash- 
ington for the only daily banking news- 
paper published in the United States, re- 
taining the scrupulous respect for facts 
which is the hallmark of a good 
service reporter. = 

On Friday after Thanksgiving, Mr. 
Hutnyan had an article in his newspaper 
reporting on the actions by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
last Wednesday on H.R. 11601, the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act: The most 
important action taken that day was the 
adoption of an amendment which would 
relieve the big chain retailers using com- 
puterized revolving credit from revealing 
to their customers the annual percentage 
rate of their credit costs. The smaller re- 
tailers using installment credit, and the 
banks and other lenders, would generally 
have to state the annual rate on their 
credit charges, but the big retailers would 
not. 

Some of us feel very strongly that this 
is completely unfair to small business 
and is, in addition, misleading to the 
consumer. A monthly rate of 144 percent 
on credit sounds very low to the average 
consumer, who tends to regard an an- 
nual rate of 18 percent as fantastically 
high, even though, in most instances, 
they would be exactly the same, 

No wonder the independent retailers 
are flring telegrams into Washington, 
and particularly to members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, stren- 
uously objecting to the disparity of 
treatment voted by a majority of the 
members of the committee on Wednes- 
day last. 

ISSUE BY NO MEANS SETTLED; THE FIGHT WILL 
co ON 

This issue is by no means settled, Mr. 
Speaker. The fight will go on to achieve 
the kind of truth-in-lending legislation 
which gives the consumer the facts he 
needs in order to shop intelligently 
8 competing forms of consumer 
credi 


The Sears-Roebuck, or Montgomery- 
Ward, or Penney amendment, as it is 
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variously called, would permit practices 
under which department store revolving 
credit accounts would be made to appear 
very reasonable when compared to all 
other types of borrowing or buying on 
credit. The department store rate would 
even be made to sound less than the cost 
of borrowing from a credit union, under 
the bill as amended. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee will meet again tomorrow on H.R. 
11601. There will be an opportunity for 
any Member who wishes to change his 
vote to offer a motion to reconsider. If 
the Sears-Ward-Penney amendment is 
not eliminated in committee, then there 
will certainly be the opportunity—and 
the obligation—to remove it on the 
House floor. 

Fortunately, we were able to keep such 
an amendment out of the advertising 
provisions of the bill. But it is of prime 
importance to the consumer to learn at 
the time of purchase what the percent- 
age rate will be on the credit costs, and 
a monthly rate does not provide com- 
parability with rates charged by other 
creditors. 

AMERICAN BANKER ARTICLE EXPLAINS ISSUE IN 
DISPUTE 


Joseph D. Hutnyan’s article in the 
American Banker daily newspaper last 
Friday will give the facts on this dispute 
to those Members of the House who have 
been receiving telegrams and letters 
from independent businessmen in their 
districts protesting the exemption for re- 
volving credit. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article referred to as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 

[From the American Banker daily newspaper, 
Nov. 24, 1967] 
RETAILERS Win MONTHLY DISCLOSURE OF 
REVOLVING Rare From House Unrr 
(By Joseph D. Hutnyan) 

Wasuincton,—The House Banking and 
Currency Committee Wednesday voted 17 to 
14 to permit revolving charge creditors to re- 
port a monthly, rather than an annual, rate 
under the interest disclosure bill being 
drafted by the committee. 

The American Bankers Association is op- 
posed to the provision on grounds that it 
would discriminate against banks, which 


n have to list the annual rate under the 


The vote on revolving c cov 
Wednesday is likely to . 
ment of House action on the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill until early next year. 

The chief reason for this delay is that the 
committee action has displeased its chair- 
man, Wright Patman, D., Tex., who probably 
will delay a House vote for about six weeks 
in hopes of building up political pressure to 
noe the committee action on the House 

r. 


Coverage of revolving charges in the House 
committee bill now conforms with that of a 
truth-in-lending bill passed by the Senate 
July 11. 

Rita ee resemblance may end there. 
0 e House Banking and Curr 
Committee is only about half way sed 
marking up the interest disclosure bill, it 
already has created a bill tougher than the 

version passed by the Senate. 

Both the Senate and the House bills would 
require most creditors to list the approxi- 
mate effective annual rate of the credit cost 
in each transaction. The one exception is 
revolving charges which could be shown as 
& monthly rate. 
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However, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee bill was broadened on Wednes- 
day to extend the disclosure requirements 
to credit advertising. No such provision was 
included in the Senate bill. 

The House bill also takes a tougher stance 
in its treatment of credit life insurance costs. 
In cases where the creditor requires a policy, 
the cost must be figured in as part of the 
rate. This was exempt from the rate calcula- 
tion in the Senate bill. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is scheduled to resume closed delibera- 
tions Tuesday on the truth-in-lending bill. 

Still to be decided by the committees are 
such controversial issues as whether mort~ 
gages should be subject to the disclosure 
provisions; the effective date of the truth- 
in-lending law; whether garnishment of 
wages should be abolished; a proposal to 
set up a consumer credit study commission, 
and whether the Federal Reserve Board or 
the Federal Trade Commission should en- 
force the disclosure statute. 

The 17 to 14 vote on revolving charge cov- 
erage Wednesday was a big victory for the 
retailers lobby which has been fighting hard 
to remain exempt from the annual rate re- 
quirement. 

The victory was fashioned with the help of 
12 Republicans and five key votes from Dem- 
ocrats: Reps. Robert G. Stephens of Geor- 
gia; Richard T. Hanna of California; Tom 
S. Gettys of South Carolina; Frank Annunzio 
of Illinois; and Thomas M. Rees of California. 

Mrs. Leonor K. Sullican, D., Mo., who led 
the fight for annual coverage of revolving 
charges, told reporteds Wednesday that she 
would take the issue to the House floor. 

“Very few Americans are aware of the im- 
plications of this exemption,” she said, “The 
people will just have to pay through the nose, 
not knowing what they are paying for.” 

Mr. Hanna, who led the fight to put re- 
volving charges on a monthly schedule, in- 
sisted that an annual rate would be un- 
realistic, He said there were so many 
variable factors in revolving charges that 
it would be impractical to require them to 
list the annual rate of the credit cost when 
the purchase is made. 

As it stands, the bill would allow a re- 
volving charge creditor to tell a customer 
at the time a purchase is made that he is 
paying 15% a month—the usual charge— 
instead of 18% a year. However, if this same 
customer went to a bank, the institution 
vone have to disclose the annual credit 
rate. 

The ABA, Mr. Patman, and Mrs. Sullivan 
feel this is discriminatory. The ABA is con- 
vinced that the banking community has a 
big stake in this fight because of the mush- 
rooming growth in the bank credit card 
business which someday may challenge de- 
partment store revolving charges for a big 
share of the customer's dollar. 

The alleged competitive advantage for re- 
volving charges in listing the monthly rate 
would not be a part of the advertising dis- 
closure regulations adopted by the com- 
mittee on Wednesday. 

This provision states that in all cases— 
including banks and revolving charge credi- 
tors—when a rate is mentioned in an ad- 
vertisement, it must be described in annual 
percentage terms. 

The adve on also requires 
that where a lender decides to mention the 
installment payment in his advertising, he 
must also include the price of the loan or 
article; the down payment; the number, 
amount, and due dates or period of pay- 
ments scheduled to repay the indebtedness, 
and the rate of the finance charge expressed 
in annual terms. 

This would rule out the practice of merely 
stating a monthly payment in an advertise- 
ment. For instance, it would be illegal to use 
a phrase such as: “Color television sets, only 
$25 a month,“ and 
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Dedication of New Buildings at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
November 8, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
new wood fiber products research facili- 
ties at the U.S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory in Madison, Wis., were dedicated on 
November 8, 1967. Over 200 representa- 
tives from the forest products industries 
throughout this country and from many 
foreign lands, officials from universities 
and many associations, and those con- 
cerned about the increasing need for 
forest products research attended the 
dedication ceremonies. 

Because of the strong congressional 
support and interest shown in the 
Forest Products Laboratory and its ex- 
pansion program, I would like to present 
to my colleagues several facts about the 
new laboratory-office building, along 
with a self-guiding tour brochure of the 
new facilities, and a description of the 
Edward G. Locke Memorial Seminar 
Room which is named in honor of the 


late Dr. Locke, a longtime director of the 


Forest Products Laboratory. 


Dr. George L. Mehren, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, was present at the 
dedication of the new Forest Products 
Laboratory buildings, and I am pleased 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Dr. Mehren’s remarks on this occasion: 
Facts ON THE NEw BUILDING AT THE FOREST 

PRODUCTS LABORATORY, Forest SERVICE, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

LABORATORY-OFFICE BUILDING 


Floors and their uses: 

Ground—Mainly utilities and storage. 

Ist- Wood Chemistry offices and labora- 
tories. 

2nd & 8rd—Wood Fiber Products offices 
and laboratories. 

Fan loft—Ventilating fans and air-condl- 
tioning equipment. 

Building size: 

Length—167 ft. 

Width—51 ft. 

Height—62 ft. 

Gross area—39,765 sq. ft. 

Construction: 

Basically reinforced concrete with exten- 
sive use of wood products. 

Interior partitions—Framed with fire-re- 
tardant-treated studs; insulated with acous- 
tic wood-fiber sheet material, covered with 
painted gypsum board finish. 

Exterior trim—Redwood treated with FPL 
natural finish. 

Dimensions of labs and offices: 

Offices—Width 11 ft., length 14 ft. : 

Laboratories—Width 11 ft., length 24 ft. 

PILOT PLANT 


Floors and their uses: 

First—Full bulding length; generally ex- 
perimental pulping equipment. 

Second—About half building length; ex- 
perimental papermaking equipment. 

Building size: 

Length—460 ft. 

Width—60 ft. 

Height—50 ft. 

Gross area—47,652 sq. ft. 

Objectives: 
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To provide greatest volume of unimpeded 
space possible within fixed cost limits, and 

To demonstrate the most up-to-date and 
economical structural concepts employing 
wood and wood-base materials. 

These objectives were achieved through 
use of glued laminated wood arches and sup- 
plementary framework, stressed-skin lumber- 
plywood panels, lumber and fiberboard roof 
deck, and redwood trim. 

Arch framework; 

A typical 2-story arch consisting of the two 
legs and connecting beam weighs 20,200 
pounds and contains 10,600 board feet of 
southern pine lumber. 

In all, the 24 arches contain 186,000 board 
feet of lumber. 

Wall enclosure: 

Walls are enclosed with stressed-skin 
panels. Nominal 2 by 4 lumber frame adhe- 
sive-bonded to %-inch-thick Douglas-fir ply- 
‘wood covers. Internal voids are filled with a 
polystyrene foam insulation. 

The exterior panel face is covered with a 
beige-colored polyvinyl fluoride film; inte- 
rior panel face with kraft paper treated with 
phenolic resin and painted. 

More than 800 panels, most of them 4 by 8 
feet In size, were required. 


A SELF-GUDING Tour 


The Wood Fiber Products Pilot Plant and 
Office-Laboratory Facilities. 

1. Pulping Pilot Plant—The machinery in 
this area is used to prepare wood for the 
papermaking process, 

2. Paper machine run—Our small-scale 
fourdrinier makes paper for the purpose of 
determining the effects of new pulping or re- 
fining methods or of additives applied during 
various stages of the papermaking process. 
To show its contentment with its new sur- 
Toundings, the machine will spew forth to- 
day a bond paper made of mixed hardwood 
(80 percent) and softwood (20 percent) 
bleached kraft pulp. The fibers that are dyed 
red represent a portion of the hardwood 
component and the black fibers a portion of 
the softwood component. 

3. Office-laboratory facilities—A modular 
arrangement of space accommodates studies 
of paper properties in the paper physics, 
bleaching, and optics laboratories. Funda- 
mental studies are also carried out to im- 
prove the quality of paper with additives. 
Reactions of chemicals with wood compo- 
nents are examined to Increase the yields of 
delignified pulps. 

4. Edward G. Locke Memorial Seminar 
Room—tThis room, dedicated to the nuturing 
of creative thought and achievement, is 
given in memory of our sixth Director, Dr. 
Edward G. Locke. The furnishing of this 
room is provided by individuals and indus- 
tries who would join in the futhering of 
forest products research, an endeavor that 
was pursued vigorously by Dr. Locke. 

A. Broad View of Our Research Program 
(in the main building) : 

A. Sawmilling—The study of saws, sawing 
procedures, and log breakdown techniques 
leads to increased quality and value of the 
lumber produced. A new method of sawing 
2 by 4 studs from small-diameter logs has 
been effective in minimizing the effects of 
degrading warp. 

B. Wood drying—Drying wood faster with 
less degrade will increase its value and util- 
ity. Automated dry kiln control, press drying, 
and fundamental studies of moisture move- 
ment in wood mark advances in drying re- 
search, 

C. Engineering with wood—Wood is ex- 
amined as a structural material not only in 
its natural state but in reconstituted forms 
and in combination with other materials. 
Many strength properties must be deter- 
mined—of the basic materials, structural 
elements, and full size structures—to develop 
reliable and efficient design data. 
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D. Chemistry of wood The chemical util- 
ization of wood is closely allied to the by- 
Products and residues of the pulp and paper 
industry. Techniques for the quantitative 
analysis of resin acids in tall oil are being 
developed and new and potentially useful ex- 
tractives from bark are being discovered. Es- 
tablishing the molecular structure of lignin 
and recovering it in usable form from pulp- 
ing processes promises bountiful rewards for 
Wood chemists. 

E. Protecting wood from fungi, Insects, and 
weathering— Various treatments extend the 
service life of wood and wood products by 
making the wood toxic or unusable to fung! 
and insects. A first step toward protecting 
the beauty of wood in outdoor exposures 
With a durable clear finish has been to de- 
termine the effects of sunlight and weather- 
ing on the wood surface. 

F. Veneer mill—Cutting wood with a knife, 
as opposed to sawing, increases the yield of 
usable product, Versatile new equipment has 
been designed and installed to help solve the 
problems involved in the cutting of thick 
veneer or lumber. 

G. Particleboard laboratory—The rapid 
growth of the particleboard industry in this 

+ Country has prompted the need for basic in- 
formation on optimum fabrication condi- 
tions for both interior and extérior uses of 
the material. Treatments before and after 
assembly of the board are studied for their 
efect on strength and durability. 

H. Fire performance of wood—Determining 
the flammability and fire endurance charac- 
teristics of wood and wood products such as 
Paneling, doors, walls, ceilings, and shingles 
Provides a basis for establishing standards 
ot acceptance in building codes. Fire- rxetard- 
ant treatments for wood are developed and 
evaluated for uses that require high degrees 
Of resistance ta fire. 

I. Packaging—Pallets, boxes, and cushion- 
ing materials are the objects of improvement 
in package engineering. The quality of new 
and improved types of construction is ob- 
Served under simulated conditions of han- 
dling, transportation, and storage. 

Epwarp G. LOCKE MEMORIAL SEMINAR 
Room 
THIS ROOM IS DEDICATED TO THE NURTURING 

OF CREATIVE THOUGHT AND ACHIEVEMENT 

IN MEMORY OF DR. EDWARD G. LOCKE, DI- 

RECTOR OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORA- 

TORY, 1959-1966 

Tt seems almost providential, as plans for 
this building were developed, that Dr, Locke 
Personally designated this particular space to 

set aside unfinished and to be later de- 
veloped as a unique room for creative sem- 
purposes, At the time of his death, De- 
derber 19, 1966, the completion of this room 

Was conceived as a lasting memorial to Dr. 

A memorial fund was established and 
the thoughtful generosity of many friends 
and coworkers has now made possible the de- 
velopment and furnishing of this room. Cre- 
ative thought will be further stimulated here 
and provide a basis for creative research, de- 
velopment, and productive application for the 
Public good. 

The large wood carving symbolizes man's 
Search for products emanating from the 
earth's resources. It was conceived, designed, 
and hand-carved by John Killebrew of the 
Laboratory staff. Two walls of the room are 
finished with wood-base fiber paper. The 
Press-dried red oak paneling is the applica- 
tion of Laboratory Bruce Heebink's 
research development, in which Dr. Locke 
had a stimulating interest. The furniture 
Tepresents exquisite use of native walnut. The 
Carved walnut on the exterior doors was done 
by the skilled hands of FPL chemist Wayne 
Moore. Creative ideas of artist Richard 
Paynter and the skills of many other dedi- 
dated members of the Laboratory staff, all 
friends of Dr. Locke, have combined to ap- 
Propriately and effectively complete this 
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room. Weiler, Strang, McMullin and Associ- 
ates, Architects of Madison, contributed the 
mechanical and electrical design for this 
room. Interior designer Don Reppen and As- 
sociates of Madison provided the professional 
planning essential to overall design and the 
coordination of furnishings. 

The Edward G. Locke Memorial Room is 
dedicated to the memory of one—for appro- 
priate use by many. 


ADDRESS BY Dr. GEORGE L. MEHREN, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF NEW BUILDINGS AT THE FOREST 
Propucrs LABORATORY, MADISON, Wisc., No- 
VEMBER 8, 1967 
We have come here today, from many parts 

of the Nation, to join together in a sincere 
act of dedication. These handsome new build- 
ings are the immediate reason for our gather- 
ing. But it is not wood and glass and con- 
crete and brick, however handsomely put to- 
gether, that we are dedicating. These build- 
ings represent much more. 

It gives me personal pleasure to participate 
in this dedication, and to bring you the good 
wishes of Secretary of Agriculture, Orville 
Freeman, who unfortunately could not be 
here. The Porest Products Laboratory has 
been one of the prized jewels of USDA re- 
search ever silnce it was founded in Madison 
in 1910 with the cooperation of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

My personal interest—and I know the Sec- 
retary shares {t—stems from the fact that 
these buildings represent a real forward step 
toward goals which we have been shaping 
during the past few years for all research 
conducted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Those goals were worked out 
as part of an intensive review of the Depart- 
ment’s research activities. 

Some of you may know about this broad 
and all-inclusive reappraisal of USDA re- 
search. It is the result of a long-range study 
made by representatives of the Department 
and the Land-Grant College System. It re- 
sulted in a report entitled, “A National Pro- 
gram for Research in Agriculture,” which 
has been submitted to the Congress. 

The goals shaped in that report put strong 
stress on forestry and forest products re- 
search as integral parts of the USDA pro- 
gram. I will not recite them all here; but 
I assure you that forestry and the products 
of the forest have an implicit place in the 
attainment of each goal, not just those to 
which they are specifically referred. Goal 
No. 1, for example, reads: “insure a stable 
and productive agriculture for the future 
through wise management of natural re- 
sources.” I do not need to remind you that 
our renewable forests are one of our most 
precious resources. 

These buildings we are today dedicating 
will play an important role in the attainment 
of our agricultural research goals. The pro- 
gram, for example, calls for substantial in- 
creases in research aimed at more efficient 
production of farm and forest products—an 
increase of 22 percent by 1972 and of 53 per- 
cent by 1977. I think it goes without saying 
that those increases will not be attainable 
unless we provide more such facilities as 
these—and the necessary staffing of them. 

All of us in USDA research have an ob- 
ligation to keep lifting our standards of 
excellence. Agricultural research—applied or 
basic—no longer stands alone; we are a part 
of the total scientific fabric. This we must 
understand as fundamental. 

Let us look, then, at the specific problems 
of our mission-oriented USDA research in 
forest products utilization, 

One-third of our Nation—759 million 
acres—is forested. Two-thirds of that forest 
land, roughly, is rated as commercial in 
quality, suitable and available for growing 
continuous crops of sawlogs and other in- 
dustrial timber products. In comparison, our 
total cropland amounts to 448 million acres. 
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From this forest land we must get all the 
wood products this Nation needs and a sur- 
plus for export. The Forest Service estimates 
that demand for timber products will in- 
crease by 80 percent by the year 2000. 

This is our No. 1 problem: How to meet 
swelling demand from a static or actually 
shrinking timberland base. It is a problem 
complicated by another Forest Service pro- 
jection—that recreational forest require- 
ments will triple by the year 2000. 

A bard look at our forests of today points 
up a second research problem—that of our 
timber quality. We have been raiding our 
timber resource for many generations. As 
a result, much of tha: forest is poorly stocked. 
This static forest base must yield not only 
more timber but better timber. The geneti- 
cist and silviculturist will be able to do 
this—but only if guided by specialists in 
wood science as to the kinds and qualities 
of wood we will need. Unfortunately, we 
have found, maximum diameter growth does 
not necessarily mean high quality or even 
maximum production of fiber per acre, 

And then we have with us a persistent 
utilization problem—or in reality a whole 
series of problems. We have been wor 
on them for a long time with the tools 
and manpower available. Progress has been 
good. But we are far from final solutions, 
I refer to such problems as service hazards— 
fire, decay, weathering, and the like; more 
efficient utilization of wood from the stand- 
point of engineering design and construc- 
tion; improvement of physical and me- 
chanical properties through better season- 
ing, dimensional stabilization by chemical or 
other means, and combinations of wood and 
other materials to attain superior per- 
formance. 

Utilization must also become more effi- 
cient. We must learn how to reduce and 
eliminate wastes, such as harvesting losses 


Our most common chemical pulping proc- 
esses convert half or less of each ton of wood 
to usable fiber, and the residuals of that 
pulping all too often contribute to pollution 
of air and water resources. 

These are serious problems, for which so- 
lutions are imperative if we are to maintain 
and share our high standard of living with 
those less fortunate. They have a direct bear- 
ing also upon the success we will attain in 
solving other urgent problems—problems of 
a social nature. I refer now to what Secre- 
tary Freeman has called the rural-urban bal- 
ance, or lack of it; that is, the steady drain 
of human resources from our rural areas as 
men and women, particularly the young, 
energetic ones, seek brighter horizons in our 
crowded cities. 

Today, the Secretary has pointed out, 70 
percent of our people live on 1 percent of 
the land, 30 percent on all the rest, Our rural 
freas—farms, villages, small towns—have 
been emptied while more and more human 
beings crowds into our cities, and especially 
the decaying central cores, the ghettos. This 
constitutes a social problem of the first mag- 
nitude, as evidenced by the past summer's 
riots, armed clashes, killings, and burnings. 

Secretary Freeman has called for a re- 
versal of this human tidal flow, back to 
rural areas where men can be free from 
congestion, smog, and existence in multi- 
storied apartments or decaying tenements, 

Can we find here some means of helping 
stem and reverse that tide of frustrated hu- 
manity? 

I believe we can. I think this building in 
which we are gathered this afternoon may 
nue some part of the answer to this prob- 

em. 

The problem admittedly has many ramifi- 
cations. Today's young people demand oppor- 
tunity to participate in the many advantages 
of our civilization—education, culture, the 
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many creative comforts and pleasures made 
possible by our technology and productive 
capacity, A paramount reason why youth has 
deserted the farm and small town, however, 
is the lack of jobs. Mechanization has re- 
duced the need for human hands and backs 
to plant, cultivate, and harvest our farm 
crops. In turn, the shrinking farm popula- 
tion has shriveled farmers’ requirements for 
small town services, and with it the popula- 
tions of these rural centers. An obvious need, 
then, is for rural-type industries to provide 
Jobs. With jobs will come the amenities of 
culture and abundance that are the hallmark 
of our civilization. 

I was interested to learn the genesis of this 
building which we are today dedicating. I was 
told, for example, that the laminated wooden 
arches that support its walls and roof were 
made in the city of Peshtigo, Wis., population 
2,504. The walls consist of stressed-skin 
panels made of lumber and plywood in the 
Minnesota town of Lester Prairie, population 
966. 
I think these facts have more than passing 
significance. Certainly there is here much 
food for reflection in the context of our rural- 
urban problem, They point straight to a basic 
truth many of us have perhaps overlooked: 
That forestry and forest-based industries are 
generally rural-oriented. The processing 
plants, from lumber camps to sash and door 
factories, pulp and paper mills, or what have 
you, are usually located as close to the source 
of raw material as possible. 

Scattered throughout our main forest areas 
of the South, East, Lake States, and West are 
many other Peshtigos and Lester Prairies; 
they provide jobs and incomes to many thou- 
sands of men and women who live relatively 
free from congestion, smog, and the ghetto. 
Oh, I am familiar with the fragrance that 
sometimes emanates from a kraft mill; but 
this is much more amenable to control, I am 
sure, than the fumes that hang in clouds 
over our central cities. 

And so, for this occasion, I would like to 
expand somewhat our USDA research goals, 
especially those directly dealing with forestry 
and forest products. I would include in this 
expanded list the following: 

1. More productive forests, Not merely 
faster tree growth, which like excess fat on 
a hog adds little and may actually depreciate 
worth, but growth of superior wood— 
stronger for structural uses, yielding more 
fiber per cubic foot for pulp and paper, finer 


work, more durable against weather, mois- 
ture, fungi, insects, and other natural 
enemies. 

2. More efficient utilization. Handsome and 
modern as this building is, I am confident 
there is room for improvement. Is the 
strength of these rugged arches being 
utilized, or are we penalizing wood because 
we full knowledge of its capability? Is 
the structure as durable as we might wish? 

3. Reduction of waste and associated pollu- 
I believe there is much to be gained 
One of the great advantages of wood is 
its fiber structure. Much of that fiber is now 
lost in the woods and mills. With appropriate 


firmly in that direction. Over the years a 
series of research developments, each re- 
markable in its time, have demonstrated that 
more wood is utilizable—not only more and 
more species once thought useless, but in- 
creasingly greater proportions of the total 
wood content. As we continue to enlarge the 
portion that is utilizable, we will reduce the 
waste of substance and the pollution that so 
often accompanies that waste. 
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And finally, I would ask you to look once 
more at these buildings we are dedicating, 
and consider why we are doing so. I think 
you will agree that, in the light of the re- 
search problems that confront us and the 
goals we have set for the men and women 
who will work here, this is no ordinary cere- 
mony. In these buildings, and especially this 
pilot plant, I sense an implicit challenge. 

This building, in particular, represents the 
work of many who have gone before us at 
this Laboratory. Their efforts made possible 
these ruggedly graceful arches, these paneled 
walls, and many invisible attributes that add 
immeasurably to the strength and durabil- 
ity of the whole. The total result expresses 
what can be done with wood today to create 
structures of this magnitude, extending 
their liimts far beyond what was possible 
not so long ago. 

Here is an eloquent expression of the valid- 
ity of that past research which made it pos- 
sible. 

I want to recognize at this point the spe- 
cial contribution of Dr. Edward G. Locke, 
late director of this Laboratory. The exist- 
ence of these new facilities is due in sub- 
stantial measure to his dreams, He pressed 
strongly for revitalized facilities that will en- 
able this institution to uphold its long tra- 
dition of outstanding public service. His was 
a guiding spirit and a powerful impetus in 
the development we see here today. 

I charge all who work in this splendid 
structure to hear and heed its challenge 
„ to apply themselves to their tasks with 
the same clear foresight and scrupulous 
dedication that imbued those who made its 
creation possible, 

Drawing inspiration from the achievements 
of our predecessors, therefore, let us dedicate 
this building and its companion to a con- 
tinuing diligent pursuit of knowledge—of 
Science in the Service of Man, 


Support of Our Nation’s Policy in South 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
excellent letter sent to the President by 
my comrades of Sgt. Stanley Romanow- 
ski Post 6896 of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in support of our Nation's policy in 
South Vietnam. 

I am proud to say that this is my post, 
and that these veterans and dedicated 
citizen patriots recognize not only the 
wisdom of our course in South Vietnam 
but also the need to stand bravely in the 
face of aggression. 

Scr. STANLEY ROMANOWSKI Post 6896, 
Detroit, Mich., November 11, 1967. 

The Very Honorable LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, 

The President o} These United States, 

The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars—Sgt. Stanley Romanowski Post 
6896 with its 1,468 Members and their Fami- 
lies approve of the Resolution passed on 
August 7, 1964, by our United States Con- 
gress. This Resolution gave the President of 
These United States the authorization to 
send Armed Forces to help the South Viet- 
namese People to resist Communistic ag- 
gression. 
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The voting in favor of this Resolution was, 
as follows: 416 to 0 in the House of Repre- 
senatives, and 88 to 2 in the Senate House; 
and the votes stand at 1,468 Members and 
their Families to 0 in the Romanowski Post, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. President, we wholeheartedly support 
your Vietnamese Operation and the Policies 
upheld by Our Great Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
< EDMUND P. Korowskr, 
Post Commander. 


Defusing the Capital’s Rush Hours 
Without a Freeway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the free- 
way system in the District of Columbia 
has long been a subject of heated con- 
troversy. The most recent skirmish has 
been over the Three Sisters Bridge. 

An important article on this subject 
by Wolf Von Eckardt appeared in Sun- 
day’s Washington Post. The article 
States that it may be possible to ease 
commuter traffic jams by better use of 
conventional streets, instead of resort- 
ing to the expense and neighborhood 
disruption caused by building new free- 
ways. 

I commend the Department of Trans- 
portation and Secretary Alan Boyd for 
exploring alternatives to freeways. I 
place the article in the Recorp at this 


point: 
DerusiInG THE CAPITAL’s RUSH Hours 
WITHOUT A FREEWAY 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 


In the late fall of 1967, the history books 
are likely to record, the Battle of Three 
Sisters Bridge in Washington, to settle the 
question whether American cities should be 
adjusted to automobile traffic or whether 
automobile traffic should be adjusted to 
cities, finally approached its climax, 

The new Federal Department of Transpor- 
tation entered the fray with three entirely 
new contentions. This shifted a befuddling 
fracas to new ground and revealed it as a 
contest of fundamental issues. 

For some 10 years since a six-lane Potomac 
highway crossing was first proposed, the 
fight had raged only between the traditional 
forces. On one side were the highway engi- 
neers, noisily supported by the National 
Highway Users Comference, an alliance of 
road builders, gasoline manufacturers, truck- 
ers and other interested parties, and by 
downtown businessmen. They maintained 
that the bridge was essential to complete an 
elaborate freeway system of loops and radials, 
linked with interstate highways, that would 
set an example for the Nation. 

On the other side were what appeared to 
be a majority of the voteless citizens of 
Washington, led by the “citizen members” of 
the National Capital Planning Commission. 
They not only feared that the scenic beauty 
of the Potomac Palisades would be ruined 
by the bridge approaches. They also objected 
to the freeway’s displacement of people, dis- 
ruption of the city and added input of auto- 
mobiles. ` 
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A FEDERAL PHALANX 


Since the NCPC never came forward with 
any alternatives to solve the city’s traffic 
problems. however, the cause seemed lost 
when, in May, 1966, the six Federal agencies 
represented on the Commission formed a 
coalition against the “citizen members” ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Then in October, 1966, the Department of 
Transportation was established to coordinate 
the Nation's transportation services. The 
Bureau of Public Roads and its massive 
highway program ($14.7 billion to be spent 
this year alone), previously under the Com- 
merce Department, Was now under the DOT 
and subject to the coordination that DOT 
was charged to evolve. 

In view of this development, NCPC re- 
quested Secretary of Transportation Alan 
S. Boyd last May to review the need for the 
controversial river crossing. The BPR had 
a letter affirming the need for a bridge on 
Boyd's desk within 24 hours. 

But Boyd did not sign the letter. Instead, 
he is expected to announce shortly that the 
bridge is not needed. He will also, to the 
consternation of the highway men, recom- 
Mend a number of tentative changes in the 
loop and radial system. 

TRAFFIC FORECASTS CHALLENGED 

The nature of these changes has been re- 
Ported in the newspapers. But in the heat 
of the resulting discussion, the new factors 
on which Boyd’s decision is based is likely 
to be lost sight of. 

As Boyd's staff advisers see them, they 
are: (1) a provision in the law that estab- 
lished DOT; (2) recent drastic changes in 
Metropolitan development patterns which 
made questionable the traffic forecasts on 
Which most of the country’s urban freeway 
Plans are based, and (3) new studies that 
open new ways of handling city automobile 
traffic without freeways. 

These premises do not assume that Wash- 
ington's proposed subway would ever signifi- 
cantly replace the use of private automobiles. 
The landmark Three Sisters Bridge decision 
Merely implements a section of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act which says that 
the Secretary “shall not approve any pro- 
gram or project which requires the use of 
any land from a public park, recreation area, 
Wildlife and waterfowl] refuge or historic site“ 
unless there is no feasible alternative or the 
harm done is minimized. 

The bridge, says DOT affects five such 
areas. It would take 53.6 acres of public 
land and damage the scenic, recreational 
and historic value of Spout Run Park, the 

e Washington Memorial Parkway, the 
C & O Canal, Archbold-Glover Park and the 
town waterfront, 

Nor do traffic prospects demonstrate the 
immediate need for this river crossing, ac- 
cording to DOT analysts. The D.C. Highway 
Department forecast in 1959 that traffic from 
Virginia into the District would increase by 
25,000 cars a year over the next eight years. 
DOT found that it had taken all eight years 
together for cross-river traffic to increase by 
that much. 

Another prediction was that between 1951 
&nd 1967, peak-hour river crossings would 
increase by 26.8 per cent. The actual count 
Was only 2.9 per cent. 

These drastic miscalculations were per- 
haps understandable. The highway en- 
gineers forecasts were based on two assump- 
tions. One was that if the number of homes 
in a suburban area had doubled in the past 
10 years, this growth rate would continue in 
the next 10. This, of course, was nonsense, 
Since the area might be all built up with 
no space for any more houses. 

The other miscalculation was that if a 
large number of suburban residents had 
driven into the city in the past to work, shop 
or go to the movies, they and all newcomers 
would continue to do so. That, too, was non- 
Sense because the suburbs are becoming in- 
Creasingly self-sufficient. 
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Along with the people, the jobs, depart- 
ment stores, shops and movie houses move 
out. There is consequently more traffic within 
the suburbs and less traffic into the city. 

This is a national phenomenon that has, 
according to DOT officials, thrown practically 
all previous traffic forecasts by America’s city 
highway departments awry by an average 
overestimate of at least 20 per cent. 

A COMMUTER DISAPPOINTMENT 


Yet there are still rush-hour traffic Jams 
and people who commute from Bethesda and 
Silver Spring are likely to be unhappy that 
Secretary Boyd wants to delete the proposed 
freeway I-705 that was to run along the B & O 
Railway tracks from Fort Totten Park to 
the Beltway near Forest Glen. (This is being 
recommended not by antifreeway zealots but 
by the Bureau of Roads, which feels that $25 
million a mile is simply too expensive for a 
four-lane highway.) 

DOT experts now ask: Why have a freeway 
at all? There are ways of speeding commuter 
traffic that were never exploited because it 
seemed so much easier to let the Federal 
highway program pay for 90 per cent of a new 
interstate concrete ribbon. 

Ironically, the forgotten ways were ex- 
plored by the Bureau of Public Roads itself 
in “The Wisconsin Avenue Study“ pub- 
lished in 1962. It considered that artery as 
a typical “Any Street, U.S.A.” 

The gist of the study is that you could 
triple the Wisconsin Avenue traffic flow to 
3600 cars an hour moving smoothly at a 30 
mph, average by prohibiting parking; insti- 
tuting reversible lanes, bus bays and a flex- 
ible, electronically controlled traffic light 
system; blocking secondary side streets in 
rush hours, and providing vehicular under- 
passes and pedestrian overpasses at major 
intersections—all without destroying a single 
building or tree. 

If the capacity of the other avenues lead- 
ing to the Maryland suburbs were equally 
improved, the city could undoubtedly handle 
any traffic volume likely to come along in 
the next three decades. 


A “STAGGERING BLOW” 


The Federal highway program, however, 


could not pay 90 per cent of the cost but 
only 50 per cent, according to DOT. And the 
Highway Users Conference is mobilizing its 
forces across the Nation for the final Three 
Sisters Bridge battle by warning that DOT's 
proposed directive would have far-reaching 
implications beyond the staggering blow it 
would strike against the efficient movement 
of people and goods in the Washington, D.C. 
area.” 

Secretary Boyd, according to some of his 
aides, feels that-he is striking a blow only 
against a single-minded technocratic ap- 
proach and in favor of better cities to live 
and do business in. 

“Freeways run two ways,” one of them 
said. “The Beltway alone has already lost 
downtown Washington 10,000 jobs. I don't 
think the city can afford to lose any more, 
not to speak of housing, tax income and a 
lot of human values.” 


Medal Marking Poland's 1,000th 
Anniversary of Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1966 was 


the year of Poland’s millenium—1,000 
years of Christianity in Poland. 
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Throughout America there were cele- 
brations and festivities as Americans of 
all nationalities joined with their Polish- 
American neighbors in commemorating 
this historic year. 

In the year 966 Mieszko I, the first 
historical ruler of the lands of Poland, 
accepted Christianity and incorporated 
Poland into the family of the European- 
Christian nations. From this time on 
Christian customs were officially accept- 
ed, cities started to grow, churches were 
built, and the first coins of Poland were 
minted. 

In the year 1966, 40 million Poles at 
home and abroad celebrated the 1,000th 
anniversary of this event. The Congress 
of the United States passed a law per- 
mitting the U.S. Treasury Department 
to strike and mint suitable medals mark- 
ing this 1,000th anniversary of Polish 
Christianity. 

Designs were submitted from all parts 
of the country. But one medallion design 
was so exceptional, it was judged supe- 
rior to all the others. This medallion was 
the work of the Polish American Numis- 
matic Association of Chicago. 

With initiative and innovation, the 
numismatic association arranged for the 
private minting of this exceptional med- 
al in bronze, silver, and yellow brass be- 
fore the legislation to authorize the Bu- 
reau of the Mint to sell a similar medal 
was enacted. 

Following are brief descriptions of the 
obverse and reverse sides of the medal. 

In the upper left quadrant of the ob- 
verse side, the papal symbol for peace ap- 
pears. The upper right quadrant has the 
combined letters PW for “Polska Wal- 
czaca"'—“Fighting Poland,” the sign used 
by members of the resistance forces in 
Poland during the occupation in World 
War II. 

The figure of Mieszko I is located in 
the center of the medal. He unified the 
lands of Poland with his sword and bap- 
tized with a cross. Three nations, which 


for centuries jointly shielded Christian- 


ity in Europe from the assaults by the 
Mongol, Tartar and Turkish invaders 
from the east, are symbolized by the 
three knights on the left. The white eagle, 
the mounted knight and the angel on the 
shields represent the national emblems 
of Poland, Lithuania and Ruthenia 
respectively. The three soldiers on the 
right represent the Polish armies of the 
20th century who fought against aggres- 
sion from the East and West in 1920, and 
the armies of 1939 which fought Nazi and 
Communist armies, and also the Polish 
armies in exile which fought on the side 
of the allies during World War II. 

In the lower left quadrant appears the 
first emblem of the Piast Dynasty shown 
on the first historical record of the name 
of Poland on a coin, “Princess Polonie’ 
struck by King Boleslaus the Brave in 
the 10th century. 

In the lower right quadrant appears 
the Syrena of Warsaw, which was 
adopted by certain fighting units as their 
symbol. 

The reverse of the coin commemorates 
a thousand years of Polish coins, illus- 
trated by four coins. Clockwise, from the 
top, the first Polish coin, a denarius, is- 
sued by the first historical ruler of 
Poland, Mieszko I. 
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At the right is the Trojak—three 
groszy—for Lithuania, issued by King 
Stefan Batory, 1576 to 1586. Beginning 
with this trojak, all Polish coins will bear 
two emblems; that of the Polish eagle 
and Lithuania’s mounted knight. 

At the bottom is the commemorative 
10 zloty issued by contemporary Poland 
honoring its great astronomer, Mikolaj 
Kopernik, 

At the left is the denarius of the Polish 
King Wladyslaw Jagiello, Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, who married Queen Jagwiga 
of Poland. 

The center shows two eagles, American 
and Polish, embracing the first Polish 
coin—symbolic of historical ties between 
the United States and Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, these medals can be pur- 
chased directly from the Polish Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association of Chicago, 
5029 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
60609 at a nominal cost. Further details 
may be obtained by the numismatic asso- 
ciation itself. 

In view of the availability of these 
handsome medallions and their truly 
reasonable cost, I do not believe it will 
be necessary for our U.S. Treasury De- 
partment to strike similar medallions to 
commemorate Poland’s millenium, as au- 
thorized by the Congress in Public Law 
89-527. While I am grateful to Congress 
for making it possible for the U.S. Mint 
to strike the medallions, I would not want 
to see the Government in effect compet- 
ing with the very beautifully designed 
medallion being sold by the Polish 
American Numismatic Association, 

Iam sure the Polish American Numis- 
matic Association deserves our highest 
commendation for its initiative. 


Consumer Credit Protection Bill, H.R. 
11601 (Truth in Lending), Includes 
Cost of Mandatory Credit Life Insur- 
ance in the “Finance Charge” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just seen an article in tonight's Washing- 
ton Evening Star by Robert Walters re- 
porting on a staff study presented to the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee on the high return to consumer 
credit firms in requiring the borrower to 
purchase credit life insurance. 

Under unanimous consent, I plan to in- 
sert the text of that article in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks. I think the Mem- 
bers should know how the credit life 
insurance tie-in works. 

I am happy to say that in HR. 11601, 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act, 
which includes truth-in-lending provi- 
sions as its title I, we require that when 
credit life insurance is made mandatory 
as part of a consumer credit transaction, 
and when the customer has no choice in 
the selection of a policy of this nature 
but must buy whatever the credit firm re- 
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quires, the full cost of such insurance 
must be counted in as part of the “finance 
charge“ on which the annual percentage 
rate must be figured, 

While this would not interfere with the 
freedom of consumer credit firms to re- 
quire the purchase of credit life insur- 
ance on which the creditor receives a 
commission or return, it. would discour- 
age excessive charges for such insurance 
by raising the percentage rate shown as 
part of the credit costs on a loan or a 
consumer credit sale. 

SENATE BILL EXEMPTED CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
FROM PERCENTAGE RATE TABULATION 


S. 5, the truth-in-lending bill passed 
by the Senate on July 11, does not re- 
quire the inclusion in the annual per- 
centage rate figure of credit life insur- 
ance, but does require that the cost of 
such insurance be itemized separately 
as part of the overall credit cost. 

We were told during our hearings on 
H.R. 11601 that the returns on credit 
life insurance are quite high to the firms 
in this business and also to the credit 
merchants or lenders who require that 
such insurance be purchased and who, 
in fact, sell the insurance as part of the 
credit transaction. 

In Massachusetts, under their truth- 
in-lending laws, premiums up to 50 cents 
per $100 of credit life insurance coverage 
are considered the cost of the insurance 
and any premium over that amount 
must be counted as part of the finance 
charge on which the percentage rate is 
figured. It was our feeling, in HR. 11601, 
that any Federal law which set a so- 
called fair figure on a cost of this nature 
would have to be revised constantly to 
meet changing conditions, so we agreed 
in the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to include the entire cost of credit 
life insurance as part of the finance 
charge on which an annual percentage 
rate must be based if a particular in- 
surance policy is mandatory as part of 
the credit transaction. 

Mr, Speaker, Robert Walters’ article 
in tonight’s Star follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Nov. 27, 
1967] 
PROBERS Cire Prorrr MARGIN IN CREDIT 
INSURANCE FIELD 
(By Robert Walters, Star staff writer) 

Only 40 cents of every dollar collected in 
credit life, health and accident insurance 
fees by personal finance companies is actual- 
ly used to cover losses, Senate investigators 
said today. 

The remaining 60 cents Is divided between 
the finance firm and the insurance company 
which underwrites the borrower's policy in 
the form of commissions, “experience re- 
funds” and profits, according to a staff study 
presented to the Antitrust and Monopoly 
subcommittee. 

The study showed that in 1966 a selected 
group of 35 representative finance companies 
collected more than 6201 million in credit 
life, accident and health insurance pay- 
ments. Only about $81 million, or 40.3 per- 
cent, was paid out as benefits. 

The figures were presented as the subcom- 
mittee opened the second phase of its inves- 
tigation into credit life insurance, sold to 
those who receive loans from banks or fi- 
mance companies to protect the lender 
against the possibility that he will not be re- 
paid if the borrower should die or be dis- 
abled before completing his installment pay- 
ments. 

A second staff study showed that in 1966 a 
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selected group of 21 finance firms earned 
almost a third of their income—31.8 per- 
cent—on receipts from credit insurance, with 
the remainder of their income coming from 
interest charges. 

Witnesses for two major finance companies 
said the subcommittee’s estimate of a 40 
percent return to borrowers with credit in- 
surance was too low, but said they paid. out 
only about 50 cents for every dollar in in- 
surance income, 

They pointed out that the 50 percent 
guideline was adopted in 1959 by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, the 
organization representing state insurance 
commissioners. 

Those testifying before the subcommittee 
last spring charged that the state commis- 
sioners were too lax in their regulation of 
the industry, but Paul W. Boyer, a vice presi- 
dent of the Household Finance Corp., today 
said the states have done a more than credit- 
able job of regulating both credit transac- 
tions and credit insurance for many years. 

Rejecting the proposals to enact new fed- 
eral legislation in the field, Boyer said: “By 
neccesity, close working relationships have 
evolved between state administrators of the 
finance and insurance industry ...To 
sever the relationships at the state level by 
injecting remote federal control on credit 
insurance can only result in a disservice to 
our citizens.” 

Boyer said that during the year ending in 
September 1966, his firm took in about $21.6 
million in credit insurance payments, paid 
out $10.7 million to meet customer claims 
and retained the remaining $10.2 million as 
“dividends earned.” 

Another witness, Edward A. Dunbar, a vice 
president of the Beneficial Management 
Corp., parent firm of the Beneficial Finance 
Co., suggested that the subcommittee inves- 
tigate the naton's large insurance companies, 
not the finance firms, 

Referring to increasing tendency of major 
banks to enter the consumer credit field, 
then place their credit insurance with in- 
surance companies, Dunbar said: 

“Many insurance companies make large 
deposits or loans to financial institutions. 
The creditors are naturally inclined to place 
their credit life with such insurnace compa- 
nies. Such a use of raw wealth would seem 
a most logical subject for this subcommit- 
tee.” 

LIFE INSURANCE CITED 


Charles V. Walsh, insurance relations di- 
rector for Beneficial, told the subcommittee 
that the 50 percent return on the customer's 
insurance dollar was little different from the 
standard maintained by the life insurance 
industry. 

He cited a 1965 industy study which 
showed that insurance firms paid out 53 
cents for every dollar of income, The payout 
has never gone above 53.9 cents during the 
last decade, the study showed. 

Dunbar sald “the situation is further com- 
Plicated by the large insurance companies’ 
fear of federal regulation of the ordinary life 
insurance business. Many such insurance 
interests are very happy to have the govern- 
ment regulate or investigate the credit life 
business instead.” 


Freedom Is Not Negotiable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following address 

by Dr. E. G. Fennell before the Dunkirk, 

N.Y.. Rotary Club, as it appeared in the 

Dunkirk Evening Observer of Novem- 

ber 11, 1967: 

VETERANS Day, 1967: "FREEDOM Is Nor NE- 
GOTIABLE,” DR. FENNELL SAYS 

Dr. E. G. Fennell, director of placement at 
Fredonia State University college, was the 
speaker at the Tuesday meeting of the Dun- 
kirk Rotary. “Freedom Is Not Negotiable” 
was the topic of his address which follows: 

“Just over two decades ago, when the 
torch of liberty was at one of its blazing 
heights, the world, as we knew it in our 
youth, ceased to exist. That fateful day in 
1945 when mankind unleashed the power of 
the atom, we destroyed more than Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, We destroyed man's world as 
we knew it. 

"I doubt that few, if any of us compre- 
hended then, or if we comprehend even now, 
what we did to ourselyes in the name of 
freedom. We fought World War II to preserve 
the American way of life and the American 
dream But we destroyed the old way 
of Ute. And, in the past two decades, have 
turned some of that dream into a nightmare. 
We fought for freedom. . . but freedom of 
What? Freedom for what? Freedom in what? 

“For freedom of choice of staying locked 
in our homes at night rather than run the 
risk of being mugged on our streets? For 
freedom of choice in disagreeing with a mem- 
ber of a minority group and then being 
accused of bigotry? Freedom of choice in 
believing in God, so long as no reference to 
religion is made in a public school classroom? 
Freedom of choice to assist or stand by while 
& policeman is thwarted in his duty? Free- 
dom of choice to stand by or even run away, 
rather than come to the aid of a girl being 
assaulted? Freedom of choice in permitting 
my government to tell me what I can do, or 
telling my government what I want it to do? 

"Do I still have the freedom to choose be- 
tween liberty and license—between Freedom 
and anarchistic rights? If I still have freedom 
of choice, I choose the freedom of complete 
freedom—ftreedom which is made up of re- 
sponsibility and rights. Without respon- 
sibility we can have no rights. Without free- 
dom we cannot have responsibility. 


“DESTROYING FREEDOM 


We have enjoyed in this great nation of 
Ours so much freedom that we are even free 
to destroy freedom itself—and this is what 
‘We are doing to ourselves now. 

"I said, a few minutes ago, that the world 
of our youth ceased to be in the past two 
decades. 

“Since 1945: (1) We have become a mobile 
society. (2) We have developed neighbor- 
hoods and entire communities where none 
existed before. We built them from the 
ground up, but without roots, without tradi- 
tions, without the advantage of several gen- 
erations around us to ald us in raising our 
children. We have become anonymous. (3) 
We have become numbers. (4) We have fol- 
lowed any directions that are printed: Do not 
fold, bend or staple—open box at this end 
to close fold in flap ‘A’, etc. (5) We have per- 
mitted invasions of privacy: wire tapping, 
credit checks, census—next one has 18 pages 
of questions while only seven questions are 
required by law to be answered. (6) We have 
been bullied by government, by institutions, 
by people. (7) We have shifted from the posi- 
tive to the negative. We need to say how well 
we do things, not to advertise our few faults. 
We make excuses for them. (8) We have wor- 
shipped at the shrine of mediocrity and ama- 
teurism. We have permitted our individual 
freedoms to be slowly eroded. 

“NEGLECT FUNDAMENTALS 


“We have not only had change, but an in- 
Crease In the rate of change. The rate of 
change has made the world almost incom- 
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prehensible to us—we are so busy keeping up 
with the changes we neglect the funda- 
mentals. We do not have or will not take the 
time to ‘season’—to mature—our youngsters. 

“We have riots. We are not free to walk our 
streets in safety. Freedom is not negotiable. 

“We let government tell us how to serve 
it—not how it is to serve us. Freedom is not 
negotiable. 

“We permit nations sill in swaddling 
clothes to tell us how to act and where to go. 
Freedom is not negotiable. 

“Since I am your guest, I think it only 
fitting and proper that I tell you I come 
here today as a member of a minority group. 
The minority group that I represent is com- 
posed of American men over the age of 40. 
Do you know that, according to the latest 
census figures, those of us over 40 years of 
age are outnumbered two to one in this 
country? z 

“Members of my minority group remember 
when... it was wrong to be in debt, shame- 
ful to be on relief, when a handshake con- 
summated a contract, a guarantee was orally 
given with the words, ‘If it isn't right, bring 
it back, when a man had pride—in himself, 
in doing a full day’s work and doing it to the 
best of his ability, in respecting his neigh- 
bor’s as well as his own property; when a man 
could plant as much wheat as he wanted and 
businessmen were able to determine a profit 
by their own industry and ingenuity; when 
free enterprise encompassed both words; a 
call to the colors was a duty to be fulfilled 
with honor and dignity; liberty was not con- 
fused with license, tolerance with appease- 
ment, security with soul-selling, pursuit of 
happiness with pursult of pleasure. 

“And we remember the days when, as 
martial tunes filled the air, we stood a little 
straighter, our chests thrown out a little 
more so we could accommodate the heart 
that was pounding just a little faster, and 
unashamedly letting our eyes become a little 
moist as Old Glory’ went by in all her splen- 
dor. And woe be to him, at home or abroad, 
who would seek to dishonor her. Compro- 
mise? Never! Appease? Make excuses? No! 
Because Freedom is not negotiable. The con- 
stitution provides for defense against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic. 

“APATHY IS OUR ENEMY 


“If we will examine the situation, I think 
we will find that the greatest enemy inter- 
nally is us—our apathy, our failure to realize 
that freedom must be guarded each and 
every day, not Just as the mood hits us, and 
our unwillingness to discipline ourselves. 

“Let there be no misunderstanding. There 
is no lament here. We Americans are a com- 
pound of minority groups who built the 
Amevican dream. We have sought from the 
beginning to emphasize our similarities, not 
our differences. And this is what has made us 
different. And, while the headlines today 
would have us believe our campuses are in 
reyolt, for every demonstrator on our campus 
there are 500 who are not. For every student 
showing antisoclal behavior there are a 
thousand who are altruistic. 

“If you will cut through the raucous rock 
and roll, or whatever they call it, in the name 
of music, you will find our youth also listen 
to records with such lines as: ‘Born free and 
life is worth living, but only worth living be- 
cause you're born free’ or To dream the im- 
possible dream, to fight the unbeatable foe, to 
bear with unbearable sorrow, to run where 
the brave dare not go. This is my quest, to 
follow that star no matter how hopeless, no 
matter how far, To be willing to give when 
there's no more to give, and to be willing to 
die, so that honor and justice may live. 

“The youth of today are willing to serve 
God, country, and mankind. To us they may 
seem to be confused, but are they any dif- 
ferent from ourselves? Not only has our world 
changed, but the rate of change in theirs 
and ours has been awesome. We do not have 
the luxury of several generations for train- 
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ing our youth. We are accumulating knowl- 
edge much, much more rapidly than we ever 
dreamed possible . . . so rapidly that we do 
not always know what to do with It all. 
“INDIVIDUAL IS IMPORTANT 

“The torch of freedom may seem to be wan- 
ing, but I believe it is about to erupt into a 
new blaze of glory, for our youth are crying 
out for recognition of the individual. And, is 
this not the answer to the American dream? 
The individual is all important. Each individ- 
ual must shoulder his own responsibilities as 
he exercises his rights as a free man. 

“Could we but ask the men who left the 
bloody footprints in the snow at Valley Forge 
about freedom, would they not reply that a 
man must be all free—for freedom is not 
negotiable? Yes, these men were concerned 
about the rights and responsibilities of free 
men. 

“They made the down payment on free- 
dom. They knew, as each succeeding genera- 
tion has learned, that freedom is not free— 
it is not given to you. It must be earned, 
and paid for. It must be earned each and 
every day not spasmodically as the mood 
strikes. You don't get it on credit; you don’t 
get partial ownership. You get all or none. 

“We earned it at Bunker Hill, and Valley 
Forge, and Yorktown, and we have paid for it 
again and again at Chateau-Thierry, at the 
Argonne, Normandy and Bastogne, at Anzio 
and Cassino, Midway and the Coral Sea, at 
Okinawa and Iwo Jima, Guadalcanal and 
Saipan, the Yalu River, and Chosen. 

“There have been periods in our history 
when the American dream seems to have 
faded, and, while many feel today that it is 
on the wane, there is still time for us to re- 
mind ourselves and to teach our children 
these simple truths: Freedom is not the right 
to do as one pleases, but the opportunity to 
do what is right. Our founding fathers sought 
freedom in law, not from law; in government, 
not from government; in speech, not from 
speech; in religion, not from religion. We 
need not more law enforcement, but more 
observance and respect for law. 

“As we look at our nation today, we find 
many things which leave us dissatisfied. We 
have seen dramatic and unparalleled changes 
in our lives. We see many forces and factors 
internally that seem to be forcing us to 
compromise with our freedom, But freedom 
is not negotiable. 

“I do not know if things change that they 
will be better, but this I do know: That, tf 
things are to get better, they must change. 
This is one great debt that we, the living, 
owe to our fallen comrades of the past two 
centuries, so that ‘these honored dead shall 
not have died in vain.“ “ 


Watching North Carolina Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
development of North Carolina in recent 
years has been heralded throughout the 
world. This record of progress and 
growth is not just an opinion; it is a fact. 

In the monthly magazine, We, the 
People, published by the North Carolina 
Citizens Association, Lloyd Griffin has 
written an article, “Watching North 
Carolina Grow.” This article appears 
in the November 1967, issue of We, the 
People. 
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Mr. Griffin has been one of the leaders 
of the development of North Carolina 
and is an authority on unquestioned cre- 
dentials as to the government and devel- 
opment of our State. His article will, 
therefore, be of interest to our colleagues 
and to people everywhere who are in- 
terested in the progress of our country. 

I, therefore, insert the article in the 
Recorp for today, as follows: 

WATCHING NORTH CAROLINA Grow 
(By Lloyd Griffin) 

By what yardstick do you measure the 
growth of a rapidly growing state? People, 
property, roads, schools, factories, farms, 
homes, income, all go to make up a state, 
but when that state is North Carolina the 
measuring rod must be lengthened to in- 
clude such items as pageants, travel in a 
“Variety Vacation Land,” an unusual public 
school system, a fine highway system, a 
sound fiscal policy, and a congenial atmos- 
phere in which to live and make a living. 

About the only thing which has not 
grown in North Carolina since World War II 
is the number of square miles which make up 
the total area of the State, which remains 
constant at 52,712. Of this, 3,645 square 
miles comprise the water area made up of 
rivers and sounds which provide consider~ 
able revenue and recreation for our citizens 
and visitors. 

PEOPLE 

The State is peopled with a constantly 
growing population. In 1950 there were 4,- 
062,000 inhabitants, increasing to 5,000,000 
in 1966, and estimated to reach 6,000,000 by 
1985. In 1960 the females outnumbered the 
males by 60,000—and the Whites outnum- 
bered the non-Whites by 2,242,000. 

HOMES 


The people of North Carolina are a home- 
loving people. In 1950 they had 994,441 homes, 
which number was increased to 1,334,000 
by 1965. With much home-building going 
on in all sections of the State during the 
past two years, it would be safe to estimate 
that today the total number of homes is ap- 
proximately 1,500,000. 

PROPERTY VALUATIONS 

In the brief span of six years the property 
valuations of the State have increased from 
$8 billion to $13.6 billion, or 64 per cent. 
This is a remarkable growth for such a brief 
period. Since the State does not levy a prop- 
erty tax there seems to be enough taxable 
Property at a moderate tax rate to supply the 
reasonable needs of local government with- 
out having to disturb the tax rates or sources 
of taxation which go to make up the General 
Fund of the State. 

FARMS 

Since World War I there has been a grad- 
ual drifting away of farm labor to the urban 
centers, resulting in fewer farms under cul- 
tivation. In 1960 there were 212,000 farms 
in North Carolina and by 1967 there were 
only 173,000 farms in the State. However, 
the size of the farms had increased from an 
average of 83.4 acres in 1959 to 97.1 acres in 
1964. Also the price per acre had increased 
from $193.44 in 1959 to $257.16 in 1964. Na- 
turally a considerable portion of this land 
with acreage allotments of cotton, tobacco 
and peanuts will sell for an above-average 
price of $500 per acre, and some of it is not 
for sale at any price. 

FARM EMPLOYMENT 

Just six years ago there were 418,000 work- 
ers employed on the farms, while in 1967 the 
number had dwindled to 307,000, This loss of 
111,000 in six years shows a decline of about 
20,000 workers per year, And this farm migra- 
tion accounts for much of the population 
pressure on the urban centers. On the farms, 
however, this loss has been largely compen- 
sated by the increasing use of farm ma- 
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chinery, In fact the cash income from the 
farms of North Carolina has Increased from 
$1,066,000,000 in 1960 to $1,265,000,000 in 1966, 
with an even larger return expected for 1967. 
Nevertheless, with the increasing cost of farm 
machinery, seed and fertilizer, cultivation 
and harvest costs, we are witnessing a rapidly 
rising cost of food prices which will continue 
in the years ahead, giving rise to some per- 
plexing cost problems to be solved by the 
state and national legislative forums of the 
future. 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL 


One reliable measurement of definite prog- 
ress in our state in recent years comes from 
the Employment Insurance Program which 
supplies the following figures on employment 
and payroll: 


Monthly Avera 
average Payroll weekly 

employment wage 
S 661,441 1, 808, 614. 392 646. 77 
1960. 4 , 953 3,245, 189, 233 68. 81 
8 1, 174, 724 5, 406, 396, 620 88.51 


The ten largest employing counties of the 
state account not only for a large percentage 
of North Carolina’s wealth, but a sizeable 
proportion of its payroll as well. The figures 
below are for 1966: 


y Employ- Monthly Weekly Expy: 

ees avera; wage men 
payroll tax rate 
1. Mecklenbufg. . 124,116 $687,446 $106.52 $1.10 
2. Guilford. - 106,060 545,603 98.93 1.08 
3. Fo 8 71,732 384, 844 103. 7 87 
4. Wake. 49,286 243,466 85. 00 1.10 
5. Gaston „899 227,871 89.62 1.16 
G. Catawba 39,983 174,454 83.91 1.47 
7. Buncombe 39,967 178,008 85. 65 1.35 
8. Durham 32,829 158,182 92.66 1.20 
9. Cabarrus... -2._- 32,249 137,850 82.20 50 
10. Alamance 31,548 146,643 89. 39 1. 28 

MANUFACTURING 


Many of those who left the farms went to 
the factories, where they were again faced 
with increasing mechanization. But the 
number of factories has increased so rapidly 
during the past few years that, despite more 
machines and more labor, there is still a 
temporary shortage of labor in some sections 
of the State. 

In fact, the accelerated growth of manu- 
facturing since 1960 is very noticeable. In 
1958 the number of employees in manufac- 
turing in North Carolina was 461,000. Five 
years later the number had increased to 
531,000. In 1958 the manufacturing payroll 
was $1,488 million, and only five years later 
the payroll had increased to $2,092 billion. 
During this period the value added by man- 
ufacture was $3,077 billion in 1958, and in 
five years later this figure had grown to an 
unbelievable $4,566 billion. In textiles alone, 
the value added by manufacture was $1,012 
billion in 1958 and increased to $1,425 billion 
in 1963. 

In 1960 the mills of North Carolina con- 
sumed 2,566,000 bales of cotton, but in 1963 
there were 3,605,000 bales consumed. During 
this process there were 40,039 million spindle 
hours consumed in 1963. 

MANUFACTURE OF CIGARETTES 

For each of the past twenty-years periods 
North Carolina has produced more than one- 
half of all the cigarettes produced in the 
United States and about three times as many 
as its nearest competitor, Virginia. 

In tobacco the value added by manufac- 
ture was $604 million in 1958, which in- 
creased to $850 million in 1963. 

HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

Today, if you ride across the country from 
East to West or from North to South and 
observe the passing landscape with its new 
homes, factories, hospitals, schools and 
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modern roads, you get a pretty good idea of 
whether the state you are passing through 
is an alert and progressive state. Here the 
roads on which you travel become the first 
indicator of the local progress, and it is here 
that North Carolina points with pride to its 
69,635 miles of State highway system, of 
which 45,457 miles are paved. 

The coming of this system of paved roads 
into all areas of the State has made possible 
the coming of a whole new group of indus- 
tries, much additional skilled empolyment, 
greatly Increased per capita income, and a 
general all-round development of the State. 
In 1966 the travel industry in the State was 
estimated at $560 million; vehicle regis- 
tration increased to 1,711,000 cars and 424,000 
trucks. Taxes pald by the trucking industry 
is estimated at $112 million. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


The building of the statewide road system 
has made possible the functioning of the 
statewide public school system. During last 
year in North Carolina, of the 1,200,000 chil- 
dren attending the public schools of the 
State, 592,318 of them were transported to 
and from school each day on 9,108 school 
buses, for a total distance of 61,266,000 miles. 
Without these roads and buses it would be 
impossible to operate the North Carolina 
statewide school system of today. 


GENERAL TRAVEL 


Using 1,711,000 automobiles on the high- 
ways, together with many thousands of out- 
of-state cars constantly visiting the “Variety 
Vacation State,“ spending an estimated $560 
million in the State during last year, it 18 
easy to recognize travel as one of our princi- 
pal sources of income. With the passing of 
years there will be an accelerated increase 
in both in-state and out-of-state car travel, 
necessitating the building of many new miles 
of roads with the latest safety features for 
the benefit of the traveler. Also the increase 
in truck travel will require a third lane of 
Toad to accommodate the ever increasing 
amount of freight moving on the highways 
in the years ahead. The number of highway 
miles and highway revenue will both have 
to be stepped up considerably in the future. 

MONEY 

In order to bulld homes, equip farms, con- 
struct hospitals, schools or factories, let con- 
tracts for bridges, dams or roads, there must 
be a sufficient amount of money available to 
get the Job done. So It is with pride we point 
to the ability of our financial institutions 
to provide ample funds for the capital needs 
of our institutions. The financial capability 
in Raleigh of the Fayetteville Street financial 
institutions for the purposes and needs of 
North Carolina, can well be compared to the 
Wall Street of New York in meeting the 
financial requirements of the nation. 

This financial ability of North Carolina is 
one of the surest indices of how well and 
rapid has been the growth of North Carolina 
since World War II. No longer is it necessary 
for a borrower to go out of the State to make 
a sizeable loan. Today the assets of the North 
Carolina banks have grown to $5,641 billion. 
So the money is available in North Carolina 
for any reasonable and necessary construc- 
tion job In the State. 

Also during the past five years the 182 
building and loan institutions of the State 
have increased their assets from $1,377 mil- 
lion to $2,385 million. And this assures 
needed funds for homebuilding for almost 
every community of the State. 

LIFE INSURANCE 

The people of North Carolina are great be- 
lievers in life insurance of every type from 
the burial policy to annuity and ordinary 
contracts. For this kind of protection so wide- 
ly held in North Carolina in 1966, there were 
9,255,000 policies in force issued in the 
amount of $19,851 million, This is another 
source of considerable borrowing power as 
well as fine protection in case of real need. 
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EDUCATION 


The one sure and certain mark of progress 
in any state, and which is pointed to with 
considerable pride in North Cayolina, is the 
Pproyision made for the training of our Youth. 

In the midst of the depression of the 
thirties, and the closed banks of that period, 
the Governor and General Assembly of 1933 
had the foresight and courage to enact a 
Statewide school system which provided that 
all the children of the state, regardless of 
race or residence, should have an opportunity 
to attend public school for eight months and 
eleven years (later nine months and twelve 
years) at public expense. It provided that the 
vouchers of all teachers should be drawn 
on and paid by the State Treasury. That in 
order to provide the money for this service 
the state should increase the then current 
tax rates, and add to these funds the re- 
venue from a three-per cent retail sales tax. 
Today the 50,000 school personnel, including 
teachers, janitors and school bus drivers, 
are all paid from this fund. Thus the State 
undertakes the primary responsibility for 
the support of the entire public school sys- 
tem without a tax on property. Property taxes 
&re left with the counties and cities for local 
Purposes, including supplementary support 
Of the public school salaries. Most of the 
States provide only supplementary support 
for the schools, requiring the local areas to 
Provide the primary support. In North Caro- 
lina it is believed that all the children of 
the State need to have the guarantee of a 
good high school education, which only the 
State can provide. 

For the current biennium (1967-69) the 
1967 General Assembly appropriated nearly 
One billion dollars for the public schools and 
the auxiliary agencies. More than $800 mil- 
lion w llibe spent on public schools alone, 
Which represents 76 cents out of each Gen- 
€ral Fund appropriated dollar. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


In addition to the appropriations for 
Public schools the 1967 General Assembly 
Provided $173 million for the operation of 
North Carolina's sixteen tax supported in- 
atitutions of higher education, including the 
Consolidated University and the newly 
created regional universities. The Legislature 
&lso authorized an additional $135 million for 
Capital outlay p as the various insti- 
tutions of higher education to take care of 
their most pressing expansion problems. 

The Community College system, which is 
Telatively new, has nevertheless been grow- 
ing by leaps And bounds during recent years 
and is now approaching fifty institutions in 
an effort to serve all sections of the State. 
Each institution is “designed to serve only 
Commuting adult students—persons of any 
age, race, or sex, who are at least 18 years old 
&nd not attending high school.” 

Approximately 120,000 students will attend 
these colleges during the current year. The 
1967 General Assembly appropriated $45 mil- 
lion for this work. The total appropriation 
tor education, including Primary, Secondary, 
Higher Education and Community colleges, 
Tequires 70 cents out of each General Fund 
dollar, 

Thus in North Carolina heavy emphasis is 
Placed on education from childhood to old 
age as being a positive public service which 
Can enable our people to lift themselves by 
their own bootstraps so as to enable them 
to keep pace with the fast moving economy 
all about us. 

s SUMMARY 

Acres of buildings, millions of dollars, hos- 
pital beds by the thousands, paved roads by 
the thousands of miles in all directions of 
the compass, and schools from infancy to 
College caps and gowns for all who need to 
attend, are now available in North Carolina. 
Yet, as wonderful as are these material things 
Tor the use of a happy, progressive people, 
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they do not fully measure nor amply describe 
what it means to be a citizen of North 
Carolina. 

The many places of historical and current 
interest from the seashores of Dare to the 
craggy peaks of Grandfather or Mitchell, 
joined together by thousands of miles of 
scenic interest all through the mountains, 
favored by all months of the calendar with 
tourism weather, makes North Carolina a 
wonderful place to own a home and make 
a living. 


Hint Cong Aim at Coalition With Saigon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article recently appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune and since it went gen- 
erally unnoticed, I am taking the privil- 
ege of including it in the Recorp today 
for the attention of my colleagues. 

I believe this article gives an excellent 
hint of developments in South Vietnam. 

The article follows: 

Hint Conc Atm AT COALITION WITH Saicon— 

CAPTURED DOCUMENTS OUTLINE STRATEGY 


SAIGON, VIETNAM, November 13.—There are 
signs that hard-pressed Viet Cong leaders 
may be preparing to seek negotiations with 
the Saigon regime with the aim of setting up 
a coalition government. . 

Newly-captured communist documents in- 
dicate the Viet Cong are trying to seize strat- 
egic areas and thus put themselves in a 
stronger bargaining position. 

Allied intelligence reports appear to bear 
out this strategy, a classic communist ma- 
neuver. è 

PREDICTS TALKS SOON 


Maj. Gen. Nguyen Van Manh of South Viet 
Nam, talking with a reporter, predicted: “The 
Viet Cong will start negotiations soon.” 

Manh is commander of the 16 provinces 
below Salgon in the 4th Corps area which 
embraces the Mekong delta, long-time 
stronghold of the Viet Cong. 

Manh said his prediction was based on 
documents recently seized by South Viet- 
namese troops. One document disclosed Viet 
Cong plans to infiltrate and capture two 
provinces north of Saigon and on the border 
of Cambodia. 

The document was a directive issued by the 
Viet Cong’s high command, known as COSVN, 
Central Office of South Viet Nam, based in 
Tay Ninh province. 


DIRECTIVE DISCLOSES PLANS 


This directive disclosed plans to launch 
large scale attacks in Phuoc Long and Binh 
Long provinces by communist troops infil- 
trating from Cambodia. 

The provinces would be occupied, the di- 
rective said, for the purpose of entering into 
negotiations with South Viet Nam. During 
the period of negotiations, according to the 
plan, the troop buildup would continue in 
both provinces. 

If the negotiations failed, Viet Cong troops 
in the two provinces would be ordered to 
occupy Saigon, 60 to 80 miles to the south. 

An allied intelligence officer, commenting 
on this document, said: “This corresponds 
with other reports about the Viet Cong pre- 
paring for negotiations on a coalition gov- 
ernment.” As far as could be learned, there 
have been no approaches, either official or 
clandestine, for such talks. 
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War Protests Mislead Hanoi Into Playing 
Waiting Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Dal- 
las Times-Herald recently pointed out in 
an editorial that nowhere is there a more 
avid observer of the American political 
scene than North Vietnam's Ho Chi 


The superficial signs of vocal dissen- 
sion over President Johnson's Vietnam 
policy have given Hanoi an exaggerated 
impression of the size, strength, and in- 
fluence of the war protestors, 

Knowing that they cannot defeat us 
militarily, the Communist leaders in 
Hanoi hope to outlast us—as they did 
the French—politically. As the Times- 
Herald notes, recent demonstrations 
have misled the Hanoi regime to believe 
that their “waiting game is paying off 
again.” 

But they are wrong. Totalitarian states 
have never understood the right of free 
speech in a democratic society. We are a 
people who believe in open discussion, 
but who do not equate debate with dis- 
sent or discourse with disloyalty. 

America’s patience in the pursuit of 
freedom is as great as her military might 
in its defense. Americans are discon- 
tended with all wars—for we believe in 
the rational settlement of disputes—but 
we have never settled for a transient 
peace won at the expense of small na- 
tions. 

Ho Chi Minh would do well to remem- 
ber this lesson. It is President Johnson's 
source of strength. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp the editorial in the Dallas 
Times-Herald. 

[Prom the Dallas Times Herald, Nov. 16, 
1967 
Ho READS—OR MISREADS—THE POLLS 

There is doubtless no more avid reader of 
American presidential popularity polls these 
days than North Vietnam's Ho Chi Minh, 
Ho's rejection of President Johnson's latest 
bid to negotiate coincided in ironic juxtaposi- 
tion with the release of new opinion sampl- 
ings which show the President's rating on 
conduct of the war at a new low ebb. 

Superficially, Ho seems to be reading the 
polls more accurately than we care to admit. 
He knows he cannot defeat United States 
forces militarily—at least without vastly in- 
creased assistance from his so far reluctant 
larger Communist allies. But he is counting 
on the obyious growing national impatience 
and distress over the involvement among 
average American citizens to help him attain 
his objective—or at least a large part of it— 
through a relatively more favorable settle- 
ment. 

Certainly the outward signs of U.S. dissen- 
sion—the peace demonstrations, the growing 
congressional critics, the noisy radical leftist 
fringe—have given the North Vietnamese an 
overblown impression of the war protesters’ 
strength in and out of government and their 
ability to influence national policy. But the 
North's leader tends to take the longer view 
of the decades-old Indochian struggle. The 
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French tired and pulled out, and there ap- 
pears ample encouragement—not only from 
the vocal peacenik minority but from the 
scientific samplings of the silent mass of 
U.S. citizenry—that the waiting game is pay- 
ing off again. 

Ho's error is in equating dissatisfaction 
over the war with the prospect of unilateral 
American withdrawal. He is relying on coming 
elections to translate the evident national 
discontent into a much more peace-minded 
and, he hopes a peace-at-any-price-minded 
administration. But although most Ameri- 
cans obviously are not happy over the war, 
that does not mean they will vote to abandon 
the commitment to South Vietnam. Even in 
the peacenik haven of San Francisco only a 
small minority favored withdrawal in a re- 
cent referendum, Ho's waiting game is a risky 
gamble with the American temperament. If 
impatience triggers more strenuous U.S. mill- 
tary effort, his strategy may prove disastrous. 


Vietnam Protests: There’s a Right and a 
Wrong Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial, entitled Vietnam Protests: 
There's a Right and a Wrong Way,” 
which was carried in the November 24, 
1967, issue of Detroit's Daily Express. 

The editorial follows: 

VIETNAM PROTESTS: THERE'S A RIGHT AND A 
8 Wronc War 


(By William V. Sudomier) 


You could take your pick of Vietnam pro- 
test stories the other day. Two caught our 


eyes. 

One was about the four United States 
sailors who deserted the aircraft carrier In- 
trepid in Yokosuka, Japan, a month ago. The 
sailors, somehow, wound up in Moscow. 

The sailors were interviewed at a Moscow 
television station. They spoke English, and 
their answers were translated into Russian. 

Airman Apprentice Craig W. Anderson, a 
slender 20 year-old with a bushy mustache, 
said he hoped he and the other deserters 
would inspire others to do likewise. 

Inspire, that's the word he used. 

Anderson continued: 

“Through our action, we would like other 
people throughout the world to follow our 
footsteps in opposing American aggression in 
Vietnam. They should realize that this is a 
war of oppression and not a war to preserve 
freedom.” 

We're not going to argue whether our Viet- 
nam policy is wrong or right. 

But Anderson is wrong. 

Wrong for deserting. : 

The other Vietnam protest story was about 
an anti-war demonstration at San Jose State 
College. 

The report is that 50 policemen charged a 
crowd of 2,000 students after the youngsters 
refused to disperse. The police fired tear gas 
and grenades and knocked down three stu- 
dents as the students smashed windows at 
the college. 

The protest was against an on-campus re- 
cruiting drive by Dow Chemical Co., which 
turns out napalm. 

Again, we're not going to argue whether our 
Vietnam policy is wrong or right. 
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But the students were wrong. 

Wrong because they refused to obey a po- 
lice order to disperse. 

Wrong because they touched off violence. 

There are, thank God, some absolutes. De- 
sertion is wrong. Refusal to obey an order by 
a lawfully established police agency is wrong. 

The right place to settle real or imagined 
wrongs is not by desertion or violence. 

A long time ago, we established an orderly 
system to redress wrongs. 

In a free society, the right place to redress 
wrongs is at the polls. 


The Draft and Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, the National Selective 
Service Director, recently recommended 
that college students who interfere with 
the draft or with campus military re- 
cruitment lose their deferment and be 
drafted immediately. The use of the draft 
as a penal device is, as the following 
editorial from the Minneapolis Tribune 
points out, a clear distortion of its pur- 
pose: 

DISTORTING THE PURPOSE OF THE DRAFT 


The purpose of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is to provide manpower to meet the 
obligations of the nation's military services. 
The draft was never intended as a penal 
device, and the services are not correctional 
institutions. Although the draft procedure 
often falls short of absolute equity in its 
choice of young men, the basic concept is 
one of attempted fairness. 

Such ideas may seem elementary, but the 
national director of Selective Service, Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, has flouted them with his 
recent recommendation that college students 
should lose their deferment if found inter- 
fering with military recruiting, Minnesota 
draft officials say this means illegal forms of 
protest, such as physically threatening re- 
cruiters or scaring off potential enlistees. 

It is understandable that draft officials 
are dismayed when students designated as 
temporarily immune to the draft because 
thelr college work is “in the national inter- 
est“ are found blocking the recruiting sys- 
tem, which is also in the national interest. 
Although peaceful protest demonstrations 
are not to be quashed in a free society, out- 
Tight obstructionism and threats against 
legal procedures should not be condoned. 

But there are other laws to cope with 
those disturbing the peace, disrupting offices 
and intimidating personnel. To use the draft 
itself as a punitive measure against offend- 
ing students is a distortion of the meaning 
of Selective Service, a negation of draft- 
board judgment as to suitability of induct- 
ees, and an insult to America’s fighting men 
in Vietnam and to its veterans of past wars. 


The same reasoning is followed in the 
following editorial from Life magazine: 
THE DRAFT Is No ANSWER TO DISSENT 


If there is one man who ought to know 
all there is to know about the Selective Serv- 
ice system, it is Lt. General Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of the draft since 1941. By his latest 
directive to local boards, though, the general 
seems to indicate that he has lost track of 
where the draft fits into the American con- 
stitutional system. 
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Bothered by campus anti- Vietnam war pro- 
tests, Hershey has advised local boards to 
withdraw deferments and immediately draft 
students who interfere with the draft or 
campus military recruiters. Hershey’s out- 
rage at the form some campus protests have 
taken is understandable, But his ill-consid- 
ered suggestion that draft boards become, in 
effect, prosecutors and juries must be ruled 
out of order, 

The American Association of University 
Professors asked Hershey to rescind his direc- 
tive, pointing out that it “sets down such 
a vague standard that local board may in- 
duct persons for the exercise of constitutional 
rights. The mere existence of this undefined 
power to use the draft as a punitive instru- 
ment must therefore have a chilling effect 
upon academic freedom and free speech and 
assembly as guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment.” 

A group of congressmen branded Hershey's 
plan “a flagrant denial of due process clearly 
designed to repress dissent against the war 
in Vietnam.” 

A student does not lose his right to dis- 
sent simply because his military service has 
been deferred. By the same token, a studént 
is as Hable as any other American to the 
penalties that apply to trespasses and dis- 
orders that overstep legal bounds. 

Whether or not General Hershey rescinds 
his directive before it reaches a court test, 
he has done a disservice to the Selective Serv- 
ice system he helped found. The draft, with 
all its imperfections, is the best system we 
have yet been able to devise to choose those 
men who will represent us all by serving when 
not all ablebodied men are needed. 

To use the draft as a form of punishment 
Is to suggest to the men in Vietnam—where 
draftees make up 37% of the Army troops— 
that their units are also handy as penal 
battalions, The suggestion is demeaning to 
the armed services —even if some draftee vet- 
erans of Vietnam might understandably like 
to have a hand in the basic training of 
drafted dissenters. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr, MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
an interesting article in the Newark Sun- 
day Star Ledger of November 26, 1967, 
about one of the most beloved and re- 
spected citizens of New Jersey, Dr. Edwin 
H. Albano. 

Dr. Albano is a truly selfless physi- 
cian whose superb skill in forensic pa- 
thology is coupled with deep compassion 
and concern for his fellow man, Countless 
persons in all walks of life have benefited 
from Dr. Albano’s professional talents, 
but more than that they have drawn 
strength and inspiration from his noble 
spirit and understanding heart. He sets 
himself—and meets—what would be im- 
possibly high standards for lesser men, 
and thus with his incredibly crowded 
schedule he could find time to carry on 
the long campaign to create the post of 
State medical examiner to which Gover- 
nor Hughes has now nominated him. Dr. 
Albano is quoted in the article as being 
determined to have one of the best State 
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medical examiners offices in the country. 
His fellow citizens are confident that 
with Dr. Albano's habit of excellence it 
will be the very best, 
THE Docror’s DILEMMA: ALBANO's Too. Busy 
To Take VACATION 
(By Nancy Razen) 

Dr. Edwin H. Albano hasn't taken a vaca- 
tion in 20 years, which is just the way he 
likes it. 

Last week Dr. Albano, Essex County medi- 
cal examiner for the past 14 years, was 
nominated by Gov. Richard J. Hughes to fill 
the newly created post of state medical ex- 
aminer, Confirmation of the appointment— 
considered a fait accompli—will probably 
keep Dr. Albano, long one of Newark's best- 
known figures, from a vacation for many 
years to come . . and the prospect couldn't 
please him more. 

“I feel like my work gives me all the satis- 
faction I could ever get from a vacation,” 
the 59-year-old Dr. Albano confessed during 
a quiet moment in the cozy den of his Short 
Hills home. 

“This new job is going to mean round-the- 
clock work every day of the week including 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, I guess I’m 
just one of those people who has to keep 
working all the time,” he smiled, with more 
than a trace of contentment. 


RARE DEDICATION 


Around Essex County this dedication, plus 
a virtually constant availability, has caused 
Albano to be known as a “doctor's doctor.” 
There are many who add that, particularly 
in the vicinity of the county offices, he is also 
the lawyers’ doctor, the judges’ doctor, the 
Politicians’ doctor and, in fact, general prac- 
titioner to the man on the street. 

It is a situation that must be amusing to 
Dr. Albano, who practiced medicine privately 
for only six months before deciding it was 
not for him. 

“I think you have to have a certain temper- 
ament and disposition for that,“ he said, 
“which I found I did not have.” 

Francis R. Ginley, Dr. Albano's secretary in 
the county medical examiner's office, explains 
the development this way. 

“Ev e has confidence in him. The 
Judges or the elected officials will go to a doc- 
tor when they're Ul, but they usually make a 
point of going to Dr. Albano for a final opin- 
ion which,” he adds, “they consider gospel.” 

There is no doubt that a certain mystique 
of authority and warm-heartedness has 
em around the heavy-set physician 
with distinguished looking hair and a thick 
brush of mustache. 

There's not a person in this world,” says 
One local newsman, “who can say a bad word 
about Dr. Albano.” 

ANOTHER ACCOLADE 

“He is a dedicated man,” says Frank Lan- 
gella who is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Columbus Hospital on whose 
board—one of many Albano serves. 

“He is dedicated not only to his profes- 
sion, but to the community and to his 
family," Langella continues. 

Dr. Albano, whose wife Theresa has been 
ill for many years, is a frequent visitor to the 
South Orange home of his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Restaino. And 
he is an adoring grandfather to their young- 
sters, Bobby, three and Donna, three months. 

His son Arthur, who is with the Essex 
County Engineers office, resides with Dr. 
Albano in the four-room house in Short 
Hills, a cottage of warm red shingles trimmed 
in black that nestles in grove of evergreens. 

OFTEN AT LAB 


When he is not at home, or in his office, 
Dr. Albano can usually be found at his 
Clinical pathology laboratory in East Orange, 
Supervising the administering of blood tests, 
Blucose tolerance tests and other critical 
Services. 

It is probably more than a rumor that 
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many a laboratory patient has walked out 
paying no more than he can possibly afford— 
at Dr. Albano’s insistence. 

The profession that now takes up so much 
of his time and has won him so much respect 
was, Dr. Albano admits, not exactly his 
choice. His parents were immigrants, he 
pointed out, who more or less directed their 
son into medicine through their drive toward 
self-improvement. But his eventual specialty 
in forensic pathology was a field of his own 
choosing. 

Born in Harrison and raised in Newark, 
Dr. Albano graduated from Barringer High 
School. He went on to earn a BS. at New 
York University in 1929 and his M.D. from 
the University and Bellevue Medical College 
four years later. He interned at Newark 
Memorial Hospital. 

DISTINCTIVE HONOR 
»At the time Dr. Harrison 8. Martland 
was Essex County's Medical Examiner. 

“rd heard about Dr. Martland even while 

g to medical school,” Dr. Albano recalled. 
“Td heard his lectures and watched him 
perform autopsies.” 

So it was not surprising that after the six 
months of private practice, Dr. Albano be- 
came associated with Dr. Martland. The 
young doctor then went on to become 
certified by the American Board of Pathology. 
He believes he may be the only New Jer- 
sey doctor currently certified in forensic 
pathology. 

The speciality is not the only character~ 
istic of Dr. Martland that Dr. Albano chose 
to follow through. 

It was Dr. Martland who tried four times, 
unsuccessfully, to pioneer legislation cre- 
ating a state medical examiner's office, a 
bureau that would correct the the failings 
of the antiquated coroner system. Since Dr. 
Martland's death, Dr. Albano has taken up 
the crusade which culminated last week in 
the abolishment of the coroner system and 
the creation of the state office. 

“It was a question of timing,” Dr. Albano 
reflected. “I think the Coppolino case trig- 
gered the whole thing and made everyone 
aware of the very essential need for a state 
medical examiner's office.” 

Certainly the events of last week have 
given Dr. Albano reason for “a feeling of 
satisfaction.” 

But he sees the months ahead even more 
as a challenge “to do a good job.“ 

COORDINATE FUNCTIONS 

“A lot of my work will be to coordinate 
the functions of all the counties,“ he ex- 
plained. 

Since there are not enough specialists 
in forensic medicine anywhere in the state, 
Dr. Albano will also concentrate on inform- 
ing his medical counterparts through films, 
discussions and lectures, much as he always 
has been known for doing in Essex County. 

There's nothing new about the work,” 
Dr. Albano noted. “It simply involves a 
greater territory than the one to which I 
have been limited In the past. 

“I want to vindicate the people’s trust 
and confidence in sponsoring this office,” 

Dr. Albano concluded. 

“And I am determined to have one of the 
best state medical examiner's offices in the 
country. Otherwise,” he said, “I wouldn't 
even think of becoming involved.“ 


Alarming Facts About Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 
: } OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
the problem of high school dropouts is 
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one of the most serious facing our Nation 
today. In an era when high school edu- 
cation has become virtually a prerequi- 
site to success in life, we have hundreds 
of thousands of youngsters “dropping 
out” of high school for a multitude of 
reasons. 

I was shocked and dismayed recently 
to learn that 28 percent of students who 
begin the ninth grade in Michigan do 
not go on to graduate from high school 
This startling figure was published in a 
research monograph compiled by the 
Michigan State Board of Education. 

An excellent breakdown and analysis 
of this monograph was written by Harry 
Howard, superintendent of the Wayne 
Community School District, in my con- 
gressional district. It was published in 
the Associated Newspapers. I include the 
article in the Recorp, and I recommend 
it to the attention of my colleagues, as 
follows: 

ALARMING Facts ABOUT 
Dropouts 
(By Harry Howard, superintendent, Wayne 

Community School District) 

In August, 1967 the State Board of Educa- 
tion released Research Monograph No, 7. This 
research glves some pertinent information 
regarding public high school dropouts in 
Michigan for the 1965-66 school year. It is 
the latest state wide information available. 
This report is the fourth annual in-depth 
analysis of public high school dropouts in the 
state of Michigan. 

It is important to keep in mind that the 
definition of the term “dropout” used in the 
study was as follows: A student of the 
Michigan public schools is considered a drop- 
out if he or she is dropped from the school 
membership roll for any reason except death 
prior to graduation or completion of a pro- 
gram of studies and falls to make provisions 
to transfer to another school which would 
provide courses leading to completion of a 
high school education. 

Some alarming facts that were highlighted 
in the report are: 28% of students attending 
the ninth grade in the state of Michigan 
do not graduate from high school; 7% of the 
students in each grade, 9-12, dropped out 
during the 1965-66 school year. This is an 
increase of .3% over 1964-65. There are indi- 
cations that the reason for this is the fact 
that better records are being kept today; the 
ten intermediate districts with the lowest 
average annual dropout rate averaged 3.09% 
or less than one-half of the average for the 
state; the ten highest intermediate districts 
averaged 8.4% for the year; the ten inter- 
mediate districts with the highest percent of 
dropouts accounted for 68% of all dropouts 
in the state; of the 35,210 dropouts in 1965- 
66, about 53.6% were from the Detroit metro- 
politan area. This area contains 45% of the 
total number of pupils in the state; of the 
ten intermediate school districts with the 
lowest average annual dropout rates, four 
are located in the upper peninsula, 

It should be emphasized that more com- 
plete information is available today on the 
percentage of dropouts than ever before, Un- 
doubtedly the small increase in the number 
of dropouts Is reflected in better records 
keeping by local school districts. The im- 
petus for this has been provided by the state 
through a holding power committeo, Staff 
members from the Wayne Community School 
District have been involved in a study of the 
holding power of Michigan schools. 

In Wayne County, the following figures are 
significant. In the Detroit city schools, 9,270 
boys and girls dropped out during the 1965- 
66 school year. 5,152 of these were boys and 
4,118 were girls. The dropout rate for the 
year for the Detroit city schools was 12.8 . 
The school district in Wayne County with 
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the lowest dropout rate was the Grosse Pointe 
Public Schools with a total of 12%. 

In the Wayne Community School District 
in grades 9 through 12 there were 357 drop- 
outs, Of these, 212 were boys and 145 were 
girls. This represented a 9.3% dropout rate. 


Of the 43 districts in Wayne County, 
13,396 pupils dropped out of school, Of this 
number 7,671 were boys and 5,725 were girls. 
This represents an average of 9.5% for the 
entire county. We take little pride in below 
average in this important. matter, 357 future 
citizens are less than adequately equipped to 
meet present day requirements for employ- 
ment. Many of our programs today are de- 
signed for this group. In a day when employ- 

ment opportunities are many however the 
lure of a job becomes great. A few years ago 
some of these students would have returned 
to school after unsuccessful attempts at em- 
ployment. 

The statistics above contain social dyna- 
mite for the state. At a time when the de- 
mand for services for technically trained indi- 
viduals is at a peak, some of these students 
go unemployed for lack of skills. Training 
programs designed to qualify them for today’s 
labor market are expensive, The main thrust 
today is to find ways to train these individ- 
uals to be productive contributing members 
of society. 


oe 


Tax-Exempt Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 15, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
again hearing a great deal about tax- 
exempt foundations, In these days of 
record-breaking budget deficits and de- 
mands for a 10-percent surtax, we need 
all the information we can get on this 
important subject. 

My colleagues will be interested in a 
letter which A. Chauncey Newlin re- 
cently addressed to McGeorge Bundy, 
president of the Ford Foundation, in 
which he asked Mr. Bundy for certain 
additional data. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 


following letter: 

Dear Mr. Bunpy: The New York Times of 
Sunday, October 15th, reporting on your 
address to the 50th annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education, says that 
you criticized educational institutions for 
lack of “candor” in their financial reports, 
and that such reports did not contain “clear- 
ly stated facts and figures.” 

In the Ford Foundation annual report for 
1966, page 60, “Administrative Expenses” are 
simply divided between “Program adminis- 
tration“ and General administration,” for 
a total of $8,150,573. In view of your recent 
comments, presumably in the forthcoming 
report for 1967 there will be included con- 
siderably more detail with respect to these 
items. 

It is respectfully suggested that, among 
other things, it would be reasonable for the 
Ford Foundation voluntarily to disclose as 
much information as to compensation to the 
highest paid executives and other remunerat- 
ed officials as is required of private corpora- 
tions for proxy solicitation purposes. 

In your 1966 report, by way of justifying 
your announced intention not to let the Pord 
Foundation get any smaller, you stated (page 
Iv): 
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“We find there is no present reason to be- 
lieve that the world will have less need of a 
large foundation in 1980 than in 1967; the 
forces we help to counterbalance are not 
likely to be smaller—the need for an inde- 
pendent agency not likely to be less. So we 
accept, for now, a clear obligation to preserve 
our endowment for our successors.” 

It is reported that in your talk last week 
you said that the average financial report of 
a university “Is comprehensible only to its 
writer, if to him.” We respectfully point out 
that the above cryptic statement by you In 
the 1966 Ford Foundation report is not com- 
prehensible to some of us, and we trust that 
in the 1967 report you will explain it, since 
apparently it Is the way you justify, in your 
own thinking, the retention of private un- 
trammeled sway over the huge public funds 
of the Ford Foundation. 

It has been nine months since the Presi- 
dent, in his economic report to Congress on 
January 26th, recommended to Congress that 
it adopt legislation with respect to private 
foundations. Presumably, this recommenda- 
tion will be acted upon in due course. It 
would seem clear that whatever legislative 
proposals are submitted should include some- 
thing on the subject of how large a tax- 
exempt fund (in effect, raised by taxation) 
should a small group of private individuals 
have the power to control. Perhaps it will be 
considered in order to include in the 1967 
Ford Foundation annual report a discussion 
of this question, for the guidance of those 
who are interested in the subject. 


Parent Appreciation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of Congress is accustomed 
to receiving stacks and stacks of peti- 
tions. Many are responsible; others rail 
at us to support some proposal and 
threaten to condemn us to eternal fire if 
we fail to support their position, no mat- 
ter how unreasonable. 

The other day, however, a very heart- 
ening petition arrived on my desk. 

The inch-thick stack of papers was 
signed by 874 members of the student 
body and faculty of Paul K. Cousino 
Senior High School, Warren, Mich., 
which I am proud to say is in my district. 

The petition asked President Johnson 
to proclaim the week of December 10 
through 16 “Parent Appreciation Day.” I 
sent the petitions on to the President, 
and wrote: y 

As a parent myself, I appreciate their ef- 
fort, and give it my unqualified endorsement. 


The letter I wrote to the President ex- 
presses my feelings about the students’ 
proposal. I submit it to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I further suggest that it would be ap- 

-propriate for parents to sponsor a “Teen- 
agers Appreciation Week” to express our 
appreciation to fine young people such as 
the 800-plus who signed the petition. 

NOVEMBER 22, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is not often today 
that teenagers publicly demonstrate their 
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regard and respect for their parents. In fact, 
we all too frequently read of rebellious acts 
that tend to indicate youthful disdain for 
traditional family unity and mutual respect. 

Recently, however, the students of Paul K. 
Cousino Senior High School, Warren, Michi- 
gan, in my district, demonstrated that they 
do indeed think highly of their parents. 

A total of 874 students and some faculty 
members at the school signed petitions, Mr. 
President, asking that you proclaim the week 
of December 10 through 16 as Parent Ap- 
preciation Week throughout America, 

It is true that we do have separate one- 
day tributes to both Mother and Father, But 
the students feel that there should be a 
longer tribute to both parents reflecting the 
united efforts of both parents to provide for 
and rear their children. 

It is also true that many teenagers, and 
I am certain this includes all those who 
signed the petition—try to show their ap- 
preciation every day of the year. 

Yet, I think it inspiring that these stu- 
dents have publicly demonstrated their de- 
votion to their parents by framing this pro- 
posal, gathering this impressive number of 
signatures, and sending them to me to for- 
ward to you. 

As & parent myself, I can only say that I 
deeply appreciate their effort, and give it my 
unqualified endorsement, 

I know that you will give the enclosed 
petitions every consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
James G. O'Hara, 
Member of Congress, 


Nation’s Capital City Needs Better 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tulsa Tribune’s correspondent in Wash- 
ington, Frosty Troy, recently supplied 
some badly needed perspective on our 
prevailing Washington mood in an excel- 
ee which appeared on Novem- 

r 18. 

Stressing some of the many “pluses” 
that are present in our Nation today, and 
pointing a discerning finger at “the obses- 
sion with the 5 percent wrong,” Mr. Troy 
has some timely words that will bear re- 
peating in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

AMID GLOOM, NATION ON Move 
(By Frosty Troy) 

WASHINGTON.—After an absence of five 
years, the most striking change in this city 
is the pervasive gloom and the almost para- 
nole hostility toward the President. 

Washington was no rose garden for John 
F. Kennedy five years ago. The sunny prom- 
ises of his inaugural address had been se- 
curely stowed in the Congressional deep 
freeze. 

With all its lack of success, the Kennedy 
administration brought to Washington a 
cheerful mystique which kept the town grin- 
ning. Kennedy's wit and style were flawless 
even as his programs crumbled around him. 

It is difficult to believe that those Camelot 
days were a prelude to the aura of Macbeth 
which engulfs this city at present. 

There is an endless litany of criticism 
here—the Vietnam war, budget woes, civil 
rights, war on poverty and the status of the 
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Man in the White House, Most of the con- 
versatlon smacks more ef disenchantment 
than of genuine concern. In the case of the 
President, the tone is usually vulgar. 

Some of the more perverse criticism is 
coming from the Democratic Left, which 
somehow feels betrayed because the Presi- 
dent won't quit in Vietnam, 

It is probably to the credit of Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Everett Dirksen and his un- 
swerving nonpartisan view of the war that 
Republicans are sticking to the issues and 
Staying out of the gutter. 

This town has always thrived on gloom 
and doom but even old timers say it has 
never been quite so bad. And since this is 
the capital of the most powerful nation in 
the world, all the sordid sentiments are 
Sifted thoroughly by the press, and millions 
Of Americans are left with the impression 
they are living on the brink of chaos. 

Don't you believe it. We've got our prob- 
lems but the country is moving steadily 
ahead. The country is entering its Bist month 
of expansion. There are nine million more 
jobs today than there were 80 months ago. 
Unemployment is about four per cent. There 
are only 155,000 Americans at present who 
have been out of work 27 or more weeks. 
Ninety-eight of every 100 married men, heads 
Of families are employed today. In 1961 five 
ot them couldn't find jobs. 

Weekly cash earnings m manufacturing 
have hit $117. A paycheck buys 17 per cent 
More than it did in 1961. The real purchas- 
ing power of all Americans average 28 per 
cent more than it did in 1961. 

That, neighbor, is prosperity and pros- 
Perity is what America is all about. Not just 
Pocketbook prosperity, but the kind of life 
that gives each new generation a little bet- 
ter housing, education and opportunity. 

In Washington the obsession is with the 
five per cent wrong, not the 95 per cent right. 
Vietnam, riots, inflation and other problems 
demand rigorous attention by they hardly 
reflect the condition of the nation. 

The American system is such that an un- 
Popular leader may be retired at the polls 
With a minimum of disorder. If that is the 
American mandate next year, so be it. But 
those who go outside the bounds of decent 
Criticism of the President demean the presi- 
dency. 

America will surge on with or without 
Lyndon Johnson. Meanwhile, we ought to 
keep the honor and the integrity of the of- 
fice intact, regardless of the spewings from 
the colossus along the Potomac. 


Statement of Congressman L. H. Fountain 
Before United Nations General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege, along with my very able 
Colleague, the Honorable L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
of the Second Congressional District of 
North Carolina, to serve as a member of 
the congressional delegation to the 22d 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

On Tuesday, November 21, my col- 
league delivered a major address to the 
United Nations General Assembly re- 
buffing an attempt by Albania and sev- 
€ral cosponsors to expel the Republic of 
China from the United Nations and seat 
Communist China in its place. He de- 
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scriptively, emphatically, and clearly 

points out the reasons the Communist 

Chinese have no place in the United Na- 

tions. 

Congressman Fouxrarx's speech was an 
excellent record of the Peking regime’s 
conduct in international affairs as well as 
its attitude toward the United Nations 
itself. 

I commend it to every Member of this 
body: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IN PLENARY ON 
CHINESE REPRESENTATION, NOVEMBER 21, 
1967 - 
Mr. President, distinguished delegates: 

Once again, as for many years past, the quès- 

tion of the representation of China in the 

United Nations has been brought before the 

General Assembly. We of the United States 

Delegation, while disagreeing strongly with 

those who have raised this question, welcome 

the opportunity to state our position on it 
again. 

In this statement I shall direct my re- 
marks primarily to two proposals which now 
lie before the Assembly. 

The first of these is the “important ques- 
tion” resolution of which 14 members, in- 
cluding my country, are co-sponsors. By this 
resolution the Assembly would affirm again 
that the decision it took in 1961 remains 
valid—that is, that any proposal to change 
the representation of China is an important 
question within the meaning of Article 18 of 
the Charter. The United States will vote in 
favor of this resolution. 

The second proposal I shall discuss is the 
resolution of which 11 members, led by 
Albania, are co-sponsors. This resolution calls 
for the expulsion of the Republic of China 
from the United Nations and the seating of 
Communist China, It is essentially the same 
as those which the Assembly has consistently 
rejected in past years. It is totally unaccept- 
able to my Government and the United 
States will vote against it, 

Let me now set forth the considerations 
which continue to guide my Government on 
these issues. 

THE “IMPORTANT QUESTION” RESOLUTION 

Ihe Important question” resolution is co- 
sponsored by 14 members—aAustralia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Gabon, 
Japan, Madagascar, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Philippines, Thailand, Togo and the United 
States. 

This resolution begins by recalling the 
Assembly's previous recommendation that, 
whenever more than one authority claims to 
be the government entitled to represent a 
member state in the United Nations, this 
question should be considered in the light 
of the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the circumstances 
in each case. The resolution then recalls, and 
affirms as remaining valid, the decision of the 
Assembly in 1961 that any proposal to change 
the representation of China is an important 
question within the meaning of Article 18 of 
the Charter. 

Let me make clear the significance of Arti- 
cle 18 in this connection. It provides that 
“decisions of the General Assembly on im- 
portant questions shall be made by a two- 
thirds majority of those members present 
and voting.” 

My Delegation's co-sponsorship of the im- 
portant question” resolution, now as in the 
past, stems from a profound conviction that 
any proposal to change the representation of 
China in this Organization is a question of 
momentous political importance; and that 
such a proposal, consequently, can only be 
decided in conformity with the two-thirds 
rule. 

The previous history of the debates and 
votes on this matter clearly demonstrates 
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that this conviction is widely shared—even 
by some whose attitude toward the Albanian 
resolution is diametrically opposed to ours. 
Members whose views differ widely on the 
substance of the Chinese representation 
question are very much in accord in recog- 
nizing that we are dealing here with a ques- 
tion which as the most serious implications 
for the rights and privileges of membership; 
for the functioning of the United Nations; 
and for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

This can easily be grasped by any one of 
us, I think, if we imagine our own coun- 
tries subjected to such a challenge. Just sup- 
pose any other member represented here, 
whether small or large, found its member- 
ship in the United Nations called into ques- 
tion. What member among us, Mr, President, 
could conceivably dismiss such a challenge 
as unimportant? 

Surely, in this Organization of sovereign 
equals, we cannot fall to accord to another 
member the treatment which we would most 
certainly claim for ourselves in a like situa- 
tion, 


Mr. President, this indisputable fact—that 
any proposal to change the representation 
of China raises an important question—is the 
premise of the 14-power “important ques- 
tion“ resolution. P. trom that fact- 
ual premise, our resolution reaffirms the in- 
escapable procedural conclusion under Article 
18 of the Charter. 

Let me remind the Assembly that the posi- 
tion taken in this “Important question” reso- 
lution is not new. In 1961, the very first time 
the Assembly held a substantive debate on 
Chinese representation, it adopted a resolu- 
tion to the same effect. On two subsequent 
occasions, in 1965 and again in 1966, the As- 
sembly found that this decision of 1961 was 
still valid. Thus the importance of the 
importance of the Chinese representation 
question, and the consequent two-thirds vot- 
ing requirement, have been affirmed or re- 
affirmed by the General Assembly on three 
occasions. The present resolution simply re- 
affirms once again this vital procedural point. 

Mr. President, as I stated at the outset, 
the United States will vote for the “import- 
ant question” resolution. We hope that. it 
will again be adopted by a large majority. And 
let me stress to all members—including par- 
ticularly those who may differ with my coun- 
try on the substance of the Chinese repre- 
sentation question—that the issue raised by 
this resolution is not a political issue but an 
issue of fidelity to the procedure laid down in 
the Charter. It asks only that whatever our 
respective positions may be on the substance, 
our decision should be taken in accordance 
with the proper procedure—for only thus can 
it be of unchallengeable validity. I hope all 
members will bear this in mind in de- 
termining their votes on this resolution, 

THE ALBANIAN RESOLUTION 


I turn now to the resolution submitted 
once again this year, as for some years past, 
by Albania and other co-sponsors. Like its 
predecessors, this resolution would expel the 
representatives of the Republic of China and 
replace them with representatives of Peking. 

It is truly ironic that this proposal is put 
forward, year after year, in the name of uni- 
versality of membership. Yet the immediate 
step which the Albanian resolution proposes 
is a direct affront to the idea of universality; 
namely, the summary expulsion of a member 
of the United Nations. 

However it may be disguised by tendentious 
words, that is the clear intent. Under this 
resolution the Republic of China—a found- 
ing member of the United Nations, a member 
in good standing whose rights in this Or- 
ganization are clear, and against whose con- 
duct as a member no serious complaint has 
ever been made—would be thrown out bag 


and baggage. 
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The sponsors of this proposal have referred 
to the Republic of China, their intended vic- 
tim, as a “myth.” Mr. President, the Republic 
of Chins is far from being a myth; it is a 
very lively and highly impressive reality. 

Its government effectively governs some 13 


million people—a population exceeding that 


of most of the members represented in this 
body. 

Tt has achieved one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in Asia. 

It is recognized diplomatically by a ma- 
jority of the membership of the United 
Nations. 

And for 22 years it has contributed faith- 
fully to the work of the United Nations, in- 
cluding the specialized agencies and other 
constructive UN programs. 

Yet this, Mr. President, is the member of 
the United Nations which is nominated for 
expulsion. That is the penalty which the 
Charter reserves for persistent violators of 
its principles. It has never been imposed 
upon any member in the entire history of 
this Organization. 

No wonder the Assembly has refused so 
many times in past years to take this step 
of expelling the Republic of China. Such a 
step would be a flagrant injustice and an 
indelible blot of shame on the record of the 
United Nations. 

It would violate the Charter which we 
are all solemnly bound to uphold, and which 
contains no grounds whatever for such an 
arbitrary aot of expulsion. 

Moreover, it would set an evi: precedent 
which might one day be involved against 
other members here present—even those who 
perhaps today may be Inclined to support it. 

For all these reasons, and in the interest 
of us all, the rights of the Republic of China 
in the United Nations must be preserved. 

On this ground alone the Albanian resolu- 
tion should be rejected. Indeed, any delega- 
tion that does not wish to expel the Republic 
of China has no choice but to vote against 
the Albanian resolution. 

The other step which the Albanian resolu- 
tion contemplates is the seating of represent- 
atives of Peking in the United Nations. 

In view of this proposal, it seems proper 
that we should consider, first, the conduct 
of the Peking regime in the light of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter; and, 
second, the declared attitude of Peking to- 
ward the United Nations itself. 

As regards conduct, there cannot be any 
more widely known. fact in international 
affairs today than the warlike and aggressive 
manner in which the Peking regime has con- 
ducted itself all around its periphery from 
Tibet to Korea. If there is a political au- 
thority in the world today more hostile to 
international peace and security—more dia- 
metrically opposed to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter—more 
contemptuous of elementary diplomatic 
usage—my Government does not know one. 

Of course, as might be expected, the spon- 
sors of the Albanian resolution have painted 
quite a different picture. It is a picture 
which bears little relation to reality—and 
let me add some of the rs know this 
fact from direct experience. I refer particu- 
larly to the explanatory memorandum which 
they submitted last September 8 in support 
of this agenda item. 

Let me quote a few of the assertions in 
that memorandum to see how they compare 
with the facts. 

Take, for example, the assertion that the 
Peking regime “has always followed a policy 
aimed at settling by peaceful means all dis- 
putes which may exist or arise between in- 
dependent states.” 

Can this possibly be said of the regime 
that intervened massively in the aggres- 
sion against South Korea? That has repeat- 
edly launched armed attacks on Indian ter- 
ritory along the Himalayan mountain bor- 
ders? And that has been deeply involved 
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in the aggression against the Kingdom of 
Laos and the Republic of Vietnam? And 
that has intervened to promote subversion as 
far away as Africa and Latin America? 

The behavior of Communist China toward 
those independent states which have sought 
its friendship—not just in Asia but in every 
region—has been characterized time and 
time again by provocation and insult. 

Apparently, to continue in the favor of 
Peking it is no longer enough to maintain 
a friendly attitude. Nations whose friend- 
ship for Communist China is of long stand- 
ing—and whose leaders In former years were 
received in Peking with much pomp and 
circumstance—now find themselves accused 
of serving as “puppets of American imperial- 
ism.” 

Physical attacks on diplomatic personnel 
and installations in Peking have recently be- 
come widespread. Abuses of diplomatic pri- 
vileges by emissaries of Peking have created 
serious incidents in the capitals of many 
countries. 

These incidents have been front-page 
news all over the world for many months, 
Even some of those who exert themselves 
annually to plead Peking’s cause in this As- 
sembly are not exempt from such treatment. 
It is puzzling indeed how it can be asserted, 
as the explanatory memorandum asserts, 
that “the People's Republic of China has 
always displayed full respect. for the inde- 
pendence and dignity of other countries.” 
The burning of embassies, the physical beat- 
ing of diplomats, and the abuse of diplomat- 
ic immunity for propaganda and subversion, 
are exceedingly strange ways of showing 
respect. 

I would cite only one statement from the 
Memorandum submitted in behalf of Pek- 
ing’s admission. This is the assertion that 
“no important international problem can 
be solved without the participation of that 
country.” j 

This is a strange observation to make 
about a regime which has long since made 
clear that it is opposed to international ef- 
forts to solve most of the major problems of 
the day, including those of great concern to 
the United Nations. 

For example, Peking has taken the most 

extreme possible position on the troubles 
of Southeast Asia, including Vietnam in 
particular, in the apparent hope of prevent- 
ing a reasonable peace settlement in that 
area. 
It has rejected out of hand the partial nu- 
clear test ban treaty, the treaty on outer 
space, the projected treaty to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons; and in 
fact has shown itself generally hostile to the 
whole concept of arms control. 

In its deeds as in its words, Peking has re- 
mained faithful to Mai Tse-tung’s dogma 
that “all political power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun.” 

I leave it to all my fellow delegates to 
judge for themselves whether the presence 
in the United Nations of this rigidly fanatical 
and violence-prone regime would increase the 
probability of the solution of any interna- 
tional problem. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. President, that the 
United States does not rejoice in Peking's 
hostility, nor have we sought to provoke it. 
On the contrary, for more than a decade my 
Government has made efforts in the diplo- 
matic, arms control, technical, journalistic, 
humanitarian, and other fields, to find points 
of common interest and cooperation, however 
modest, that might penetrate that solid wall 
of hostility and self-isolation which Peking 
has erected. 

Our efforts thus far have been almost to- 
tally unavailing. 

Nonetheless we do not cease to hope for 
a better future. Only last week, on November 
15, the President of the United States joined 
with the Prime Minister of Japan in a com- 
munique which said: 
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“Looking toward an enduring peace in 
Asia, they further expressed the hope that 
Communist China would ultimately cast 
aside its present intransigent attitude and 
seek to live in peace and prosper alongside 
other nations in the international commu- 
nity.” 

But in all realism, such a change still seems 
remote. 

Against this background I now turn to a 
more. specific question, and one which is 
especially relevant to this debate: namely, 
the attitude of the Peking regime toward 
the United Nations. 

There is abundant evidence on this sub- 
ject. Peking has made no secret of its con- 
tempt—its utter contempt—for this Orga- 
nization. It does not seek to enter the United 
Nations; rather, it arrogantly and blatantly 
proclaims conditions upon which it would 
consent to join. 

As Premier Chou En-lai said as recently as 
last June 24: The United Nations must cor- 
rect all of its mistakes of the past, must be 
thoroughly reorganized and transformed.” 
And he went on to say: “If this goal is not 
reached, then the possibility will increase 
that a new, revolutionary United Nations 
will be set up.” 

Such statements, in almost the same 
words, have been made by the authorities 
in Peking numerous times in the past. In 
addition, these authorities have given some 
details on what they mean by the “trans- 
formation” that must take place, and the 
so-called “mistakes” which the United Na- 
tions must correct, before they will consent 
to enter this great body. 

For example, in a speech in Peking on 
September 29, 1965, Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi said that all the states which he classi- 
nes as “imperialist puppet states“ should be 
driven out of the UN. 

And similarly, in an interview with the 
Philippine journalist J. V. Cruz on May 9, 
1966, the same Mr. Chen Ii was quoted as 
emphatically asserting that his regime—and 
I quote Mr. Cruaz— will never go into the 
United Nations, even if invited by the Orga- 
nization, unless and until certain conditions 
set forth by her will have been met first.” 

Among these conditions were included, and 
again I quote from the Interview, “expulsion 
of the Taiwan delegation, and a thorough- 
going revision of the United Nations 
Charter.” 

As for the expulsion of the Republic of 
China, as we have seen, this demand is far 
from new. Peking has made clear many times 
its refusal to sit in the United Nations unless 
the Republic of China ts first expelled. And 
it is, of course, in obedience to this demand, 
that the Albanian resolution proposes pre- 
cisely this step—a step of abject surrender 
by the United Nations to a stipulation that 
is monumentally unjust. 

Let me again remind by fellow delegates 
that whatever your views may be for or 
against the seating of Peking, you cannot 
vote for the Albanian resolution without 
thereby voting to expel the Republic of 
China. And consequently any delegation 
which opposes such expulsion has only one 
way in my opinion to give effect to its oppo- 
sition: and that is to vote against the Al- 
banian resolution. 

And in conclusion, Mr. President, the 
United States did not raise this issue, but 
since it has been raised it must be faced. 
And in order to face this issue, we must first 
recognize it for what it is. 

The issue raised here is not the reconcilia- 
tion of mainland China with the world. That 
even lies outside our present control, for the 
key to it is a change of heart and a new 
spirit in Peking. Unpromising though the 
prospects may now appear, my country, to- 
gether with many others, wholeheartedly 
hopes for a change. 

But the Issue we face today is something 
altogether different. It is whether the United 
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Nations should, on the peremptory demand 
of Peking, commit a gross injustice against 
One of the founding members and against 
its own Charter. 

This is the road not to reconciliation with 
Communist China but to disaster for the 
United Nations. For the sake of the future 
of this Organization and of all for which it 
stands, and of all who stand for the cause 
of peace and human dignity, let us again 
decisively refuse to follow that road. And 
let us all, individually and collectively, hope 
and work and pray for the day when a more 
constructive road may be opened toward en- 
during peace and security both in Asia and 
throughout the world. 


The Bitter Tea of Dr. Tsien—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 20 I inserted part I of Milton Viorst's 
article, The Bitter Tea of Dr. Tsien,” in 
the Coneressionat Record. Part II of 
this article, which was published in the 
September issue of Esquire magazine, 
Continues the story of Dr. Tsien Hsue- 
Shen, a missile and rocket expert who 
formerly employed his considerable tal- 
ents on behalf of the United States be- 
fore he was forced to leave for mainland 

where he now contributes to 
China's missile development. 

Part II of Milton Viorst's article ap- 
Pears here and will be followed by the 
Concluding portion tomorrow: 

[From the September 1967 issue of Esquire 
magazine] 


THE Brrrer TEA or Dr. Tsten—Part II 
(By Milton Viorst) 

In the previous months, Tsien had re- 
Ceived letters from his father with increas- 
ing frequency. He needed another operation, 
the old man wrote. Talen's sister required 
guidance. Tsien’s friends pointed out to him 
that the new Communist government might 
be at the source of the intensified pres- 
sure. Tsien agreed, but answered that he 
nonetheless had filial responsibilities—even 
if he had, until then, chosen to ignore 
them. Tsien asked Caltech for a year's leave 
ot absence. He then booked passage on an 
Airplane to Hong Kong for himself and his 
family. He had his nal belongings 
Packed in crates and delivered to U.S. Cus- 
toms. Tsien told some of his friends that he 
Would try to get his father out of Red China 
into Hong Kong; he acknowledged to others 
that this plan had small prospect of success 
and that he probably would go to Shanghai 
and take a temporary job as a teacher. While 
looking after the affairs of his family, he 
said, he would think matters over and reach 
& decision on the future. 

Dr. Lee DuBridge, the President of Cal- 
tech, did not try to persuade Tsien to cancel 
his plans, much as he wanted to keep him as 
She of the faculty luminaries, But he be- 
lieved, like almost everyone else at Caltech, 
that Talen's chastisement was a horrible 
error, which would be corrected as soon as the 
Proper authorities were brought to their 
tenses. He regarded Tsien as too proud to 
decelve, too'straightforward to masquerade. 
He could no more conceive of Tsien’s lying 
about Communist Party membership than 
about the properties of a jet engine. Du- 
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Bridge wanted Tsien to understand that if 
he did go to China, he would, at the very 
least, be welcome to return at any time to 
resume his career at Caltech. Recognizing, 
however, that Tslen would not contemplate 
coming back as long as his reputation lay 
under a cloud DuBridge wanted to make 
one last effort to set matters straight. A few 
days before the scheduled departure Du- 
Bridge convinced Tsien that he ought to 
fly to Washington to try for the restoration 
of his clearance. 

In Washington, Tsien's first stop was Dan 
Kimball's office in the Pentagon. Kimball, 
while he was head of Aerojet, had become a 
friend and admirer of Tsien's. Now he was 
President Truman’s Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. Kimball, a Democrat and a lib- 
eral, looked upon the surging McCarthyite 
wave as a national folly, He was absolutely 
convinced that Tsien was not a Communist, 
He remembers that Tsien broke into tears in 
his office when he described the humiliation 
to which he had been subjected. Kimball 
sympathized with Tsien (he had previously 
referred him to a prominent Washington 
lawyer) and tried, to no avail, to use his own 
influence to reestablish Tsien’s good stand- 
ing. But what shocked him most of all dur- 
ing the visit was Tsien's declaration that he 
was returning to Red China. In the clash of 
loyalties between friend and country, Kim- 
ball didn’t hesitate over priority. As soon as 
Tsien left his office, he called the Justice 
Department and announced that this man, 
with all the knowledge he possessed, must 
not be allowed to leave the United States. 

At midnight on August 23, 1950, Tsien's 
plane, arriving from Washington at the Los 
Angeles Airport, was met by an agent of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. As 
Tsien stepped away from the aircraft, the 
agent handed him a paper saying that he was 
forbidden by law to depart the country. Tsien 
took the paper without protest and returned 
home to Pasadena. He and Yin talked the 
matter over and, after a day or two of un- 
certainty, decided that she and the children 
would stay with him. Tsien had no idea how 
long the restraining order would remain in 
effect. He canceled the plane reservations 
and, as if nothing had happened, went back 
to work at Caltech. Meanwhile, F. B. I. agents 
maintained surveillance over his house and 
shadowed all his movements. 

Down at the Customs office, in the mean- 
time, other agents were examining Tsien’s 
baggage, which had been deposited in antici- 
pation of imminent departure. What they 
found reduced them to consternation. Tsien’s 
crates contained some eighteen hundred 
pounds of papers, which they immediately 
concluded must be highly secret. Customs 
Officials called in the press and announced 
that the material included “documents, code 
books, signal books, sketches, photographs, 
negatives, blueprints, plans, notes and other 
forms of technical information.” From the 
announcement one was almost forced to con- 
clude that this wily Chinese had all the 
while been an espionage agent for Mao, But 
on closer examination, the government dis- 
covered that the baggage actually contained, 
as Tsien had consistently claimed, not se- 
curity information at all but textbooks, 
class notes and reprints of articles from sci- 
entific journals, many of which Tsien him- 
self had written, It was material which any- 
one who contemplated teaching a course in 
his specialty might have been expected to 
take with him. Weeks before, Tsien had, in 
fact, gone scrupulously through his files and 
returned to the government all the classified 
material that was in his possession, In ali the 
eighteen-hundred pounds, not a single secret 
document was found. 

Bit by bit, in the ensuing months, the 
government released Tsien’s luggage to him, 
without ever publicly admitting tho spur- 
iousness of its accusations. But, for the 
moment, the authorities were scared and they 
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determined that Tsein was too dangerous to 
remain at large. s 

On September 7, two weeks after the 
fateful Washington trip, Tsien was arrested 
by the F.B.I. The charge made against him 
was that he had, in concealing membership 
in the Communist Party, entered the coun- 
try illegally when he returned from China 


In 1947. The Attorney General had actually 


issued the warrant on August 25, right after 
Kimball's phone call. Why it was not exe- 
ecuted immediately is not clear. The war- 
rant—oddly, for a man whom the authorities 
wanted desperately to keep in the country— 
demanded Tsien's deportation from the 
United States. 

DuBridge and Kimball, separately, under- 
took immediately to have Tsien released 
from jail. It wasn't easy. DuBridge flew first 
to Washington to persuade the Attorney Gen- 
eral that Tsien was a man of honor, who 
would not skip if he gave his word to stay. 
Both DuBridge and Kimball produced letters 
from Tsien in which he pledged to remain in 
the country. Finally, ball was set at the un- 
usually high figure of $15,000. DuBridge, and 
Kimball, succeeded in raising the money by 
tapping a wealthy friend of Tsien's in the 
Caltech community. But despite the word of 
DuBridge and of Kimball and despite the 
$15,000 bond, the court still was not satis- 
fied. It set the condition that Tsien could 
not travel beyond the boundaries of Los 
Angeles County, which implied a kind of 
house arrest. Tsien had no choice but to ac- 
cede. After more than two weeks behind 
bars, he was set free. DuBridge restored him 
at once to the Caltech faculty and Tsien, 
silently containing his shame and anger, 
went back to work. 

The Immigration Service—to the surprise 
of all—wasted no time in going ahead with 
deportation proceedings. Even today, it is 
unclear what the government hoped to ac- 
complish by pursuing the case. Most legal 
experts believe that the order keeping Tsien 
in the United States was properly drawn on a 
valid statute, It could, presumably, have 
stood indefinitely. As an alternative, a crim- 
inal charge of perjury—claiming Tsien had 
lied under oath about Party membership— 
would, if successful, have at least had the 
virtue of keeping him harmlessly in jail. But 
some bureaucrat apparently recognized that 
the government would have trouble making 
such a charge stick in court and, anxious to 
get some sort of legal judgment 
Tsien, settled on aeons 3 
No evidence exists to suggest that the case 
Was reviewed on a policy-making level. On 
the contrary, the decisions seem all to have 
been made by Los Angeles Immigration of- 
ficials, whose everyday work consisted mainly 
of chasing wetbacks across the Mexican 
border. Albert Del Guercio, the agent as- 
signed to the case, says today that he per- 
sonally ordered the proceedings, to strength- 
en the government's hold on Tsien. Within 
two months after Tsien’s release on bail, the 
Immigration Service began hearings for the 
expressed purpose of sending him back to 
China, And Tsien, who wanted to return to 
China, had to fight the proceedings, for the 
purpose of preserving his honor and his 
freedom of action. 

The hearings were, at best, a travesty. Cal- 
tech arranged for Grant Cooper, one of Los 
Angeles’ outstanding trial lawyers, to act as 
Tslen's counsel. Cooper protested vigorous- 
ly but in vain at every step in the long con- 
frontation. He was informed that the rules 
protecting the respondent in a deportation 
proceeding were far less rigorous than those 
protecting the rights of a defendant. Cooper 
conceded the accuracy of the contention. 
But he did not admit that the rules per- 
mitted introduction into the record of every 
sort of hearsay, gossip, rumor, guess, in- 
nuendo and political opinion. 

The Immigration Service ed in, one 
after another, the members of Tsien's dis- 
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cussion group of a dozen years before. Most 
said they had known that it was, in reality, 
a chapter of the Communist Party. Each tes- 
tified that he recalied vaguely Tsien’s occa- 
sional presence at the meetings—a fact never 
in dispute. All acknowledged that guests, es- 
specially foreigners, were frequently invited, 
that these guests had not necessarily known 
the meetings were Communist. Not one wit- 
ness could say with any certainty that Tsien 
had been a chapter member. A former treas- 
urer testified that he did not recall ever col- 
lecting dues from Tsien, To wrap up its case, 
the Immigration Service produced what it 
widely advertised to the press as a “surprise 
witness.” This witness had himself recently 
been indicted for perjury, after refusing to 
testify against his former friends. He admits 
now that the F.B.I. hinted at generous treat- 
ment if he changed his mind and talked. 
He did talk, but the most damaging state-— 
ment he could make about Tsien was: “All I 
can say is that I believe he was a member.” 
The witness was in due course acquitted of 
the perjury charge. Tsien didn’t do nearly as 
well. 


The Immigration Service also took testi- 
mony from two members of the Los Angeles 
Police Department’s “Red Squad.” One of 
them had infiltrated the Party long before 
and had come up with documents which 
purported to be membership lists. Tsien's 
name appeared in one series. But, on further 
scrutiny, none were Communist Party docu- 
ments at all. They were lists in the handwrit- 
ing of the cops, which the cops claimed had 
been copied from other lists. Cooper pointed 
out that the lists, which were not otherwise 
identified, could easily have been of prospec- 
tive members, prepared by persons who took 
Tsien'’s presence at meetings to mean candi- 
dacy rather than membership. At no time 
did the Immigration Service or the “Red 
Squad” produce any Communist record in 
Tslen's handwriting, any evidence that he 
had paid dues or held a card, or even a list- 
ing of membership on an official file or piece 
of letterhead stationery. 

Tsien himself, over the course of the hear- 
ings, was grilled extensively. He conceded 
readily that he had attended gatherings 
which appeared in retrospect to have been 
Communist Party meetings. He pointed out 
that they had consisted of nothing more sin- 
ful than talk and he argued that, in their 
informality, the meetings had no sign of any 
ulterior objective. In any case, he said, he 
had never joined the Communist Party and 
he insisted that in denying membership he 
had not committed perjury. 

But it was not enough for the Immigration 
Service to stick to the accusation against 
Tsien. Over Cooper's vigorous protests, Agent 
Del Guercio spent hours questioning Tslen 
on political matters. Del Guercio explained 
that he could tell whether Tsien was inclined 
to communism by analyzing his political 
opinions. 

“Mr. Tsien,” Del Guerico asked, “do you 
believe the United States should recognize 
Red China?“ Tsien answered that he had in- 
sufficient information to make a Judgment. 

Do you feel that you owe allegiance to 
the Nationalist Government of China?” Tsien 
said he was not very enthusiastic about the 
Nationalists because we have yet to see“ if 
they are doing any good for China. His allegi- 
ance, he said, was to the Chinese people. 

“Do you owe your allegiance to Communist 
China?” Tsien answered categorically that he 
did not. 

“In the event of a conflict. between this 
country and Red China, would you fight 
against Red China for the United States?" 
Tsien thought a long time before he came 
up with an answer. He said finally: “My 
essential allegiance is to the people of China 
and if the war between the United States 
and Comunist China is for the good of the 
people of China, which I think it is very 
likely to be, so then I will fight on the side 
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of the United States. No question about 
that.” 

But however bizarre its character, the hear- 
ing had the outcome which, for all practical 
purposes, was foreordained. The Immigration 
Service simply sustained itself on the charges 
it had itself brought. Tsien was ordered de- 
ported. But the paradox intervened, in that 
the execution was suspended by the prior 
order which prohibited his departure. Cooper, 
who contended that he had no judicial re- 
course as long as the first order canceled the 
second, planned to appeal the case to the 
courts as soon as the deportation decision 
became. effective. He said he was confident 
of winning. But meanwhile, Tsien was in 
limbo, free on ball but confined to the coun- 
ty, not at liberty to go but not welcome to 
stay. 


Petitions of Communications Workers of 
America Emphasize Critical Importance 
of Domestic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, we hear and 
read so much about Vietnam that occa- 
sionally our thought processes may be 
numbed to the point where we think “the 
war” is the only major problem facing 
our Nation. That this is untrue, and that 
domestic problems at home are another 
real concern of many, has been sharply 
pointed out through petitions that have 
been circulated throughout the Nation 
by the Communications Workers of 
America. 

These petitions, addressed to each of 
us who sits in Congress, deal with the 
strife that has been manifested in riots 
during the last summer and several sum- 
mers before—and that may break into 
headlines in summers in the future. 
CWA’'s petitions urge that Congress pro- 
vide jobs, housing, and education to ward 
off future rioting. Several of the peti- 
tions, signed by my constituents, have 
come into my office—so I want the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to reflect my receipt 
of the petitions—and my acknowledge- 
ment that this great Nation does indeed 
have problems other than ones surround- 
ing the battle in Vietnam—namely, I 
want the Record to reflect my concern 
that we in the United States have prob- 
lems also surrounding the battles in our 
cities. 

PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States or AMERICA: You DON'T Like 
Riors?—WEtL, Nerrtrr Do WE 
Americans everywhere agree that action 

must be taken now to eliminate the causes 

which lead to rioting and civil disturbances 
in our nation. 

The recent lives lost and property damaged 
in riots that ravaged our cities proved that 
the citles and states cannot carry the burden 
alone. 

Only the Congress of the United States has 
both the responsibility and authority to pass 
the laws and appropriate the funds for jobs, 
housing and education needed now by the 
millions of impoverished Americans. 

History itself has taught us that where 
these three basic needs are left unmet, all 
races are trapped in filthy, rat-infested 
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ghettos ripe for rloting or in deplorable con- 
ditions which are “deadend.” The answer is 
a creative, constructive, practical program, 
that will benefit all Americans directly or 
indirectly—not a giveaway! 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, believe 
Congress must act by providing. 

1. Jobs: Put people to work. As recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic 
Progress, the government should become the 
employer of last resort” by providing public 
service employment opportunities for work- 
ers who are unsuccessful in competing for 
jobs in private industry. This would put every 
American who is able and willing to work 
on a job. 

2. Housing: Slum housing in this nation 
must go; unsafe, infested buildings must be 
cleaned up or closed down and decent shelter 
must be bullt. Money appropriated for this 
purpose must be spent carefully and effi- 
ciently, and new funds must be appropriated 
as needed. 

3. Education: A policy should be adopted 
and implemented to provide free public edu- 
cation from pre-kindergarten up to and in- 
cluding the doctorate level for all, with only 
ability and motivation serving as qualifying 
factors, 


By means of this petition, we make known 
to you that the American public demands 
the action that is needed now to solve the 
problems of the cities. 

This petition sponsored by members of the 
Communications Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO. The Community-Minded Union. 


Chicago Businessman Speaks on Effects 
of Victnam War on American Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a most interesting and articu- 
late address given by Mr. Erwin A, Salk, 
a distinguished and respected business- 
man with the Chicago firm of Salk, Ward 
& Salk, Inc., on the debilitating effects 
of the Vietnam war on the American 
economy and society. 

Mr. Salk is the Chicago chairman of 
the Business Executives Move for Viet- 
nam Peace. This organization, composed 
of business leaders throughout the 
country, is becoming increasingly active 
in alerting the business community to 
the disastrous effects our continued in- 
volvement in the Vietnam conflict has 
on American life, and in particular, the 
economic activity of the Nation, 

Mr. Salk’s remarks are as follows: 
OPENING REMARKS OF ERWIN A. SALK, CHAM- 

MAN, CHICAGO COMMITTEE, BUSINESS EXECU- 

TIVES MOVE FOR VIETNAM PEACE, NOVEMBER 

9, 1967, Cxtcaco, ILL. f 

As businessmen you and I are in continuous 
and close touch with the economy of this na- 
tion. For this reason, I believe we bear a spe- 
cial responsibility to keep the American peo- 
ple informed about economic decisions which 
may affect them. The massive spending for 
the Vietnam war has been the most signifi- 
cant and unsettling economic factor in de- 
termining the priorities of the Federal 
Budget, and has been the central force in 
the destabilization and distortion of the 
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American economy. This spending has 
brought about a qualitative transformation 
of the foundations of the American economy: 
For the present and the foreseeable future 
the production and utilization of tools of de- 
struction will constitute the primary occupa- 
tion of the American people. I believe this 
Alteration of the business of the American 
People was undertaken without consultation 
with the people of this country or their fore- 
knowledge, and that were they to understand 
these implications of the Vietnam war, they 
Would demand a reversal of the government's 
Present policy. 

Allocations of American resources for the 
design, manufacture and the operation of 
armaments have risen 60% in just over two 
years, and have brought the military budget 
to a level where it represents the largest 
single sector of the American economy. We 
are presently spending approximately $2.5 
billion on just the Vietnam war each month. 
Military expenditure in the first three months 
of fiscal 1968 is running at an annual rate of 
slightly under $80 billion. 

A measure of the size of this trend is that 
us the military budget rises above $80 billion, 
it is reaching a level greater than the entire 
Federal Budget of 1960. 

I would like to take a minute to tell you 
What this means from where I sit as a mort- 
gage banker. Modern warfare is the most 
Greedy and barren competitor, as well as the 
most successful one, in the bidding for in- 
vestment funds. It has meant that the major 
Sources of funds bearing the brunt of financ- 

the war had to come from the capital 
Market, This is aside from the virtual deple- 
tion of great society programs. The result has 
been a capital shortage of severe proportions 
and the highest interest rates since the af ter- 
Math of World War I, and in some cases the 
highest since 1877. 

Contrary to what many Congressmen, 
Senators and Economic commentators have 
argued, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
high level of corporation borrowing are not 
the root causes of the sharp increases in 
interest rates. Rather they began to sky- 
Tocket at almost exactly the time that esca- 
lation of the war took place. Interest rates 
&nd bond yields had been on an even keel 
during the first seven months of 1965, but in 
August began a steep increase which has 

exactly paralleled our increasing in- 
volvement in Vietnam. In the last five months 
Of 1965, U.S. Government bonds and notes 
dose approximately 6/10’s of 1%, after re- 
maining level through the first half of the 
Year, as it became clear that the war would 
hecessitate extensive government borrowing. 
Three-month treasury bilis rose from 38 to 
4.4%, while three- to five-year notes and 
bonds rose from 4.2 to 4.8%. In addition, in 
the last couple of weeks you have read of 
the billions borrowed by the Federal Govern- 
Ment at the amazingly high interest rate of 
5% , This sharp increase in the cost of 
Sovernment borrowing has been accom- 
Panied by an equally sharp increase in rates 
on municipal bonds, corporation bonds, com- 
mercial finance notes, FHA home mortgages, 
as well as all other types of financing. I can 
assure you that in both the credit and non- 
credit oriented areas of the mortgage market 
the real rates of expected returns are now 
tar in excess of these figures or of an 
I've seen in my thirty years in the market. 

The direct costs of this competition for 
investment funds with the Federal Govern- 
Ment are tremendous. For all of 1966 there 
Was a 12% decline in the physicial volume of 
Construction, even though the needs for 
Virtually every kind of residential, commer- 
cial, Industrial and public construction in- 
Creased rapidly. A further decline appears 
to be in store for 1967. This is directly trace- 
able to shortage of capital funds. 

Ot course my business and my clients 
represent only one segment of a very large 

ess world. I am told similar effects are 
Seen elsewhere. Orders for machine tools, 
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they tell me, are running 30% below the level 
of the first eight months of 1966. This is im- 
portant because these orders indicate the 
general level of capital investment six 
months to a year ahead of time. And, in 
another area of competition businessmen 
are losing to Uncle Sam. Because of their 
fear that the war would cause shortages of 
many products, manufacturers built up their 
inventories by 8% in 1965 and 14.2% in 66. 
Now they are having a great deal of trouble 
working off this backlog. 

All these distortions of the economy 
could have been predicted. In fact, I find it 
fascinating that five years ago the American 
Government itself saw these effects of war 
spending. I would like to read you the words 
of our government to the United Nations in 
1962 concerning these problems. 

“It must be stressed that the allocation of 
resources to purely military purposes is not 
an economically creative process except in an 
incidental way. It yields relatively few goods 
or services which contributee .., the growth 
of the national economy.” 

That was the position of our government in 
1962. We have surely come a very long way 
in five years. 

That statement at the United Nations went 
on to say that war spending “prevents or re- 
tards the satisfaction of many civilian 
needs.” This is certainly the case in the Viet- 
nam war. As businessmen, we must recognize 
the inescapable relationship between busi- 
ness and social problems. We cannot properly 
plan ahead for our business without giving 
Tull attention to the existence and the solu- 
tion of social problems in our midst. Social 
stability is essential for good, sound economic 
development. 

The results of the recent urban disturb- 
ances have had a tremendous effect not only 
on my industry but on others as well. How- 
ever, the Administration in Washington has 
traded the progress of our cities for the Viet- 
nam war. In submitting its 1968 budget to 
Congress the Administration chopped $600 
million from the HUD authorizations of over 
$3 billion, a cut of roughly 20%, and some 
programs in the areas of community develop- 
ment, mass transit, pollution control, and 
housing and rehabilitation were cut by nearly 
55%. The Administration likewise cut nearly 
$3 billion from HEW authorizations, includ- 
ing 50% cuts in higher education and ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

If the money we are spending in Vietnam 
on war was simply divided up among the 
16,000,000 people we are defending in South 
Vietnam, they would have the highest per 
capita income in the world. If we distributed 
the money among our own 20,000,000 urban 
poor, think what the difference might be, 

Reliable estimates have placed the number 
of people living in poverty in the United 
States at anywhere from 30 to 50 million. 
The reports on debilitated housing and 
slums are most frightening. The 1960 census 
reported that some 15.6 million of the 58 
million occupied dwelling units in the United 
States were substandard, representing some 
27% of the total housing supply. In Chicago, 
this substandard housing represents 18% of 
all-white occupied and 41% of all non-white 
occuplied units. Many of you have read re- 
cently of the admitted error of the US. 
Census Bureau in their calculations in the 
1960 census where they had stated that there 
was some 1.6 million less debilitated units 
as against the 1950 census. They have found 
that there probably was no reduction at all. 
Other reliable estimates have pointed up that 
it would only take somewhere between 
$90 and $120 Dillion to eradicate all slums 
and provide decent housing in their place, 
That is only slightly more than a one-year 
defense budget. Do we not perhaps have our 
national priorities mixed? 

By ignoring the national priorities at 
home—the social and economic problems of 
our cities and our country—we plant the very 
seeds of social destruction and revolution 
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that we feel so dedicated to fighting abroad, 
Iam convinced that an administration which 
involves us to such a great extent in the 
single small country of South Vietnam does 
not understand the nature and extent of 
the changes in the world in which we live. 
History is now developing at a geometric 
pace rather than the arithmetic pace of days 
gone by, I remember a cartoon in our Wall 
Street Journal picturing a man settling into 
bed listening to the radio, which said “Do 
you realize that as you go to sleep, seven 
hundred million Red Chinese are just 
awakening?” I am also reminded that the 
demographers calculate that within just 32 
years there will be some 7 billion people in 
the world of which only some 1.5 billion will 
live in what we consider western civilization. 

We, and the Administration in Washington, 
must come to terms with what such drastic 
changes mean. We must take a hard look at 
the world around us. These problems have 
no relationship to our likes or dislikes. These 
problems are not related either to questions 
of loyalty or patriotism. I have always ad- 
mired Carl Schurz who said once: “Our 
country right or wrong. When right to be 
kept right; when wrong to be put right:“ 
and Mark Twain, who said: “Loyalty to the 
nation all the time; loyalty to the govern- 
ment when it deserves it.” I believe we busi- 
nessmen must set about to put our country 
straight. We must distinguish between the 
policies of the poltical administration in 
power and the national priorities of our coun- 
try. We spend billions for destruction and 
virtually pennies for construction, thus 
ignoring the development of the most im- 
portant resource of our country—the human 
resource. There must be a means for every 
individual to develop his or her maximum 
capacity in an environment of encourage- 
ment rather than environment of discour- 
agement if our country is to be strong. 

The purpose of our group in the next few 
months will be to involve the business com- 
munity in these most important problems of 
the debilitating effects of the Vietnam war 
on our society. We have found also that we 
must bring to the business community in- 
formation on the history and development 
of this Vietnam war which likewise has de- 
veloped as mythology rather than fact. Al- 
ready ministers, lawyers and professors have 
brought their own analysis to the attention 
of their professions and the public, and today 
we in business are working to involve our 
trade associations, chambers of commerce 
and other organizations in carrying out our 
responsibilities to the American people, 


Army Training Superb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor to attend the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of Fort Jackson near 
Columbia, S.C., recently. Today, Fort 
Jackson is one of the great and outstand- 
ing basic training areas for recruits and 
those inducted into the U.S. Army. It has 
been my privilege on numerous occasions 
to observe the superior modern Army 
training methods for young Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Congress 
and to the people of the country an excel- 
lent article about Army training which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
October 29, 1967: 
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Bic GAIN Is FOUND IN Army TRAINING—MANY 
IMPROVEMENTS ADDED TO Fer 8-WEEK 
COURSE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Recruits and draftees for the Army in the 
third year of the Vietnam war are receiving 
rapid but systematized and intensive basic 
training. 

The eight weeks of basic training, and the 
additional advanced and specialized train- 
ing, is much better organized and more ef- 
fective than the World War U and Korea 
training programs, nearly all authorities 


agree. 

Army basic training has varied greatly over 
the last quarter of a century—in length from 
8 to 17 weeks; in the subjects taught, and 
above all, in the attitudes and methods of 
instruction. 

At times, after World War II and after 
Korea, a slackening of discipline and many 
restrictions placed upon the training cadres 
as a result of civilian and political pressures 
softened training. 

TOUGH TRAINING 


In World War II and Korea it was physi- 
cally tough but the subjects taught were 
more or less across the board and the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction varied tremen- 
dously depending upon the instructor. 

Today, there is no attempt in the 8 weeks 
basic training to make a man a finished 
soldier. He learns rifle marksmanship, the 
school of the squad or fire-team, personal 
hygiene, first aid and other basic subjects. 

Military occupational specialties—some of 
them were sometimes included in the past in 
basic training—are relegated to advanced 
training. 7 

Subjects taught have altered as weapons 
and tactics have changed. The greatest im- 
provement is in rifie marksmanship. Instead 
of firing against static targets at known 
ranges, the recruit now shoots at targets 
that disappear when he hits them at varying 
ranges simulating battlefield conditions. 

A compromise, which on the whole ap- 
pears to be a reasonable one, between ex- 
cessive toughness and excessive softness ap- 
pears to have been reached in basic training, 
and the instructors are far better qualified 
than they were in 1940 or 1950. 

Yet the more things change, the more they 
remain the same; the old veteran would have 
little difficulty in identifying his half-for- 
gotten experiences with the pangs of today's 
recruit. And the troops still roar out the 
ancient marching cadences: 


Sound off! One! Two! 
Sound off! Three! Four! 
One! Two! Three! Four! 


Present recruit training represents the dis- 
tillation of United States experience in more 
than a quarter of a century of wars and 
crises. Old training methods have been im- 
proved and new training aids and educa- 
tional methods have been employed in a 
course keyed to indoctrination, transition 
from civilian to military life, physical con- 
ditioning and rifle marksmanship. 

The Army training is still keyed to mass; 
the greatest problem is the large numbers of 
recruits entering the service and the large 
numbers of trained men and combat veterans 
leaving the services. 

The Army now maintains 12 training cen- 
ters at which recruits are given basic train- 
ing. These centers will graduate 415,000 men 
this year. But the Army expects that about 
400,000 men will leave the service during this 
same year. 

TURNOVER A PROBLEM 

A constant large-scale personnel turnover, 
which affects the training cadres as well as 
the trainees, hampers continuity and the 
development of instructor competence. 

Still, the basic training appears to be rea- 
sonably thorough and it seems to fulfill its 
fundamental purpose of turning civilians of 
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varied origins and capabilities into soldiers. 
Though the training is keyed to mass, there 
is, nevertheless, a little more concentration 
on the soldier as an individual rather than 
a serial number. The Army training, to many 
observers, appears to have improved dra- 
matically. 

The Marine “boot” course is still the 
toughest—physically and psychologically— 
of all the services, It succeeds, however, in 
instilling pride of corps. The Army has bor- 
rowed the Marines’ Drill Instructor method 
and this has tremendously improved the 
efficiency of the Army training. 

Noncommissioned officers specially selected 
for leadership qualifications and intelligence 
are given intensive four- to six-week courses 
to train them as drill instructors, 

The attrition rate in these courses is high, 
and the graduates, who are assigned as drill 
corporals or drill sergeants are far more 
carefully selected than the tough non-com 
instructor of yesterday, who often believed 
his fists were his best training aid, 

However, the effect of excessive personnel 
“turbulence” or turnover, because of the 
Vietnam war, has reduced the experience 
level in the drill instructor group since it 
was inaugurated in 1964. 

Originally, all instructors were to be drawn 
from the sergeant rating, with about seven 
to nine years of service. Today, not enough 
sergeants are available, so drill corporals with 
a maximum of 10 to 11 months’ service, have 
been trained to assist the sergeants. 


New Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
fact of our times that equal opportunity 
must be made available to every Ameri- 
can citizen, regardless of sex, age, race, or 
religion. Legislation we have enacted has 
already gone a long way toward creating 
a climate of true equality. 

Now it is time to consider vocational 
skills that will enrich our society, as well 
as expand it. New emphasis is being 
placed on educating students in “market- 
able” skills—skills they will need to find 
employment and skills that will help 
them maintain a high degree of com- 
petency at home. 

Because the women in our society are 
increasingly called upon to fill dual roles 
as breadwinners and homemakers, it is 
vitally important they receive the voca- 
tional education and training they need 
to excel in these diverse areas. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of our awakened 
national concern with this problem, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
collegaues to an article I wrote which 
appeared in the October issue of the 
American Vocational Journal. 

The article follows: 

New RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 
(By Roman C. PUCINSKI) 

I believe today’s young women will have 
acquired a new “Bill of Rights” in the legis- 
lation which broadens the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. It will help them to be 
better wives and mothers. It will also give 
them a marketable skill to use in emergen- 
cles. 
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The first “right” should be to abolish the 
term “housewife” and replace it with some- 
thing more realistic—like “Domestic Engi- 
neer.” 

Young women deserve recognition as spe- 
cialists because it takes just about all the 


‘technical know-how of an engineer to be 


the woman of today’s home. Cooking in- 
volves a myriad of electrical appliances and 
gadgets which must be kept in working or- 
der. Family meals are a combination of foods 
and recipes. Family health demands some 
familiarity with sciences, and keeping the 
home operating on an even keel requires 
more than an instruction handbook. 

It all adds up to a fact long known to 
women—that considerably more training and 
skills are needed by a young bride of 1967 
than ever before. 

The American Vocational Association has 
been highly effective in its support of the 
move to broaden the legislation before my 
House General Subcommittee on Education. 
The legislation which I sponsored and which 
I expect Congress to approve will boost from 
$225 million to $400 million annually, the 
authorized federal assistance to local school 
districts to offer important vocational train- 
ing for young people. 

Assistance under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 is available for all types of job 
training, but I must agree with the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association that homemak- 
ing education for young girls is one of the 
important innovations needed in the pro- 
gram under the Act, 

I was impressed by the statements of Prof. 
Elizabeth J. Simpson, chairman of the Home 
Economics Education Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and past president of the 
AVA, when she said: 

Home economics, through providing a co- 
ordinated program in job preparation and 
homemaking, can help the Individual prepare 
for the many challenges of a dual role. Eight 
out of 10 women are in paid employment 
outside the home at some time during their 
lives, and many of these, and others as well, 
engage in unpaid work as volunteers. 

“Most women who work are married, The 
figure in 1962 was more than 60 percent.” 

I might add to ‘this picture some facts 
gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which increase my concern about the ability 
of American women to face emergencies: 
They are: 

In 1966, a year of nearly full employment 
the jobless rate for women in the 16- to 19- 
year age group was 14.1 percent. This figure 
represents the highest jobless rate for any 
age group for both men and women. 

In March 1966, there were 2.6 million wom- 
en in the labor force who were heads of 
families. Of this group of family breadwin- 
ners, the jobless rate was 5.0 percent, only ® 
slight decline from the 6.1 percent rate of 
unemployment for the same group in 1960. 

The hardships faced by families headed by 
women can be seen in the inadequate $4,600 
annual average income they received, They 
had to live within budgets which were 58 
percent below those families headed by men. 

Finally, families headed by women wh? 
are part-time workers had average annual 
incomes of only $3,300. 

It has always been my ambition to pro- 
vide “marketable” skills to each person wh? 
must at some time enter the labor market. 
I consider this type of education an invest- 
ment in the community because it may ulti- 
mately represent the difference between * 
family that can live indpendently and one 
that must rely upon a public agency for its 
support. 

A recent graduate study at the University 
of Illinois uncovered some 350 new occups- 
tionally oriented home economics programs 
being offered in schools in 1965-66. In 19 
this number was more than doubled. The 
classes in the high schools of one large city 
range from food science and child develop- 
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ment to nursing arts, merchandising of 
Clothing, laundry-pressing, home institu- 
tional management, cosmetology, tailoring 
and power sewing machine operation, to 
mention just a few. 

A pilot program at the Sikeston, Missouri, 
high schoal is entitled, Housekeeping Tech- 
nology.” Students are placed in selected 
homes as training stations to learn the skills 
of housekeeping and how to become an em- 
ployable person, and to prepare for the dual 
Tole of homemaker and wage earner. 

It is regrettable that vocational schools 
have suffered from the emphasis placed on 
federal aid to higher education in recent 
Years. Too often these schools that teach 
Skills vitally needed by our society are im- 
Properly rated as second-class institutions. 
Not only is this judgment unfounded, but it 
is also unfair. Vocational schools must meet 
the same state requirements for a high school 
education as high schools offering diplomas 
in academic subjects. 

Perhaps one of the least known achieve- 
Ments of our national educational system 
is the growing number of college and univer- 
Sity scholarships awarded to outstanding 
Students of vocational schools. 

I believe the need for this type of train- 
ing—hom and other skills to make 
an individual useful to his community—can 
be seen best in the estimate that by 1970 one 
Sut of every two teenagers will seek some 

of vocational study. That is only 30 
Months away. I hope we will be ready for 
that day. 


Seeds of Tragedy in Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a colum- 
nist in the Sunday New York Times sum- 
very well the current situation 
in Rhodesia—now celebrating the sec- 
Ond anniversary of its Unilateral Dec- 
tion of Independence—and the im- 
Measurable long-term threat presented 
the “Rhodesian tragedy of errors.” 
The full column follows: 

Porricn Arrams: UNILATERAL DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE OR Tomorrow WE DIE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Sauissury, RHopests—Shortly before 
Rhodesia proclaimed its Unilateral Declara- 
tion of Independence rustic wits, pleased 
With their audacity, joked: “Eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow U. D. I.” Rhodesians, 
thst is white Rhodesians, haye just cele- 

ted the second anniversary of their gam- 
ble, but other tomorrows creep along in their 
pace. 

The embattled farmers who pushed Prime 

ister Ian Smith to independence sought 
under freedom’s label to bypass the multi- 
Tacial road mapped by English policy. They 
have shown they can thumb their noses at 
London but, by so doing, they intensify 
long-term racial passions, White Rhodesians 
shouldn't forget that the present generation 
Of African leaders may well be the best for 
Years to come and when the storm breaks 
Teason will have vanished. 

WHITE MINORITY CONTROL 


So far Smith has made Britain and U.N. 
look silly. The British were trying to follow 
Cecil Rhodes's theory of “equal rights for 
all civilized men, irrespective of races, south 
Sf the Zambesi.” But the qualifications fixed 
tor black voters—whose leaders are in jail— 
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were so laced with restrictions that white 
minority control was guaranteed. 

Harold Wilson set Labor policy even before 
Labor took power as no question of granting 
independence under a Constitution where 
250,000 people have the right to rule three 
million.” However, since the 1956 Suez dis- 
aster, there has been a widening gap between 
Britain’s wish to exert authority and its ca- 
pacity to do so. London passed the buck to 
U.N., which called for sanctions and endorsed 
the paradoxical British effort to return Rho- 
desia to crown colony status although it has 
been self-governing since 1923. 

NOT SQUASHED BUT SLOWED 


Sanctions didn’t quash Rhodesia, which 
gets sub rosa help from South Africa and 
Portugal and even sells Communist China 
chromium we stopped buying. Nevertheless, 
vigorous economic growth has ceased and the 
white minority Wilson mentioned has shrunk 
below 225.000. The Negroes are over four mil- 
lion, making the proportion of ruler to ruled 
at least eighteen to one. 

Black Africa clamors that white Rhodesia 
should be eliminated, but is itself too weak 
to do the job, and Britain won't. Although 
the Archbishop of Conterbury endorsed force, 
public opinion polls overwhelmingly oppose 
it. Furthermore, the cost of such a military 
enterprise would probably cause Britain to 
further devalue sterling, ultimately raising 
the value of gold in South Africa, world's 
largest producer and Rhodesia's supporter. 

Rhodesia thus finds itself able to defy U.N. 
Even though President Johnson bases U.S. 
policy on “nationhood to all the people of 
Rhodesia—not just 6 per cent of them,” we 
have little real leverage. The tragic Congo 
killings have rallied white doubters around 
Smith, who runs an autocratic regime in 
which the press regularly frontpages a no- 
tice: “All material in this newspaper has 
been subjected to Government censorship.” 
Feeble efforts by black nationalists to start 
guerrilla incursions from Zambia were 
quashed by Rhodesia’s tough armed forces, 
aided by South Africa. 

TIED TO SOUTH AFRICA 

Nevertheless the storm hasn't really even 
started, and it is unlikely Rhodesia can re- 
main an independent lily-white entity for- 
ever. It has chosen to spurn a trend toward 
civilized miulti-racialism in which white 
needs black and vice versa, It must therefore 
almost inevitably tie itself to South Africa, 
where, racially speaking, everything is sepa- 
rate and nothing ts equal. 

The South Africans would prefer a buffer 
Rhodesia, but the black states to the north 
are getting angrier. Some day they will also 
be stronger. South Africa is the only substan- 
tial white bulwark and has sufficient troubles 
of its own. 

Smith, whose gift for phrase is hardly 
Churchillian, promises: “From now on we 
will paddle our own canoe.” Where? Sanctions 
haven't crippled this country, but they have 
certainly stultified it. The cost of national 
defense is rising, while value of exports de- 
clines. The African military threat from the 
north will eventually become more serious 
because both the Communist and so-called 
noncommitted worlds are actively behind it. 


TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 


One can only bemoan the Rhodesian trag- 
edy of errors, Here at least was a small but 
perceptible effort to work out racial partner- 
ship. There were few but increasing black 
university students, some black voters and 
parliamentary representatives, and none of 
the most totally degrading South African 
“Europeans only” exclusions. 

This generation’s white Rhodesians have 
.J., and well may they celebrate it, be- 
cause it cannot forever endure, Either their 
children will be drawn into South Africa’s 
racial empire or their grandchildren will be 
engulfed by a black whirlwind whose seeds 
their forefathers helped sow. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating tó estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re; 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov ent 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 2. at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Baltimore Aircoil Co. Wins President's 
“E” Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, many 
times in this historic Chamber concern 
has been expressed about the balance 
of payment and gold outfiow problems. 
It has also been recognized that an ex- 
Panded foreign trade is absolutely nec- 
essary for the economic well-being of our 
Nation. 

With an expanding world economy, a 
growth of consumer markets through- 
Out the world, stronger and stiffer com- 
Petition at home, and the dynamic 
growth of foreign competition in both 
foreign and domestic markets, it has be- 
Come evident that American business 
Must expand its activity in foreign mar- 
kets in order that our country may con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. 

As one of the Representatives in Con- 
Bress from the greater Baltimore area, 
and as a member of the House Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, I am pleased to report that the Bal- 
timore Aircoil Co., a progressive manu- 
facturing firm, has won the President's 
E” Award for making a significant 
Contribution to the expansion of the ex- 
port trade of the United States. 

The Baltimore Aircoil Co. manufac- 

water-saving devices, cooling 

towers for air conditioning and indus- 

uses, and evaporative condensers 

used in ammonia refrigeration. This 

firm, through its aggressive foreign mar- 

keting program, has increased its export 

Sales from less than 1 percent to more 
10 percent in the past 5 years. 

International Commerce, of November 
27, 1967, a publication of the U.S, De- 
Partment of Commerce, contains an ar- 
ticle about this award to Baltimore Air- 
Coil. Believing this to be of sufficient gen- 
eral interest to my colleagues, I ask that 
it be reprinted in the pages of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. It is as follows: 
Tac CONDENSERS, COMPUTERWARE WIN ECS 

FOR BALTIMORE AIRCOIL: LICENSING AGREE- 

MENTS, OVERSEAS SALES ENGINEERS, AND 

Prompr Supply oF Repam Parts HELP U.S. 

Fonrion TRADE PROGRAM 

In a recent “E" award ceremony, Walter 
A. Hamilton, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Domestic Business Policy, de- 
Scribed the significance of the award: 

E stands for excellence in exports... 


for enthusiasm and enterprise . . for extra 
effort." 


at the company plant in Dorsey, Md, Balti- 
More Aircoil Co., Inc., was honored for in- 
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creasing export sales of cooling towers and 
evaporative condensers by employing trained 
sales engineers and by negotiating judicious 
licensing agreements. 

The company’s aggressive foreign market- 
ing program also included establishment of 
a European regional office, extensive use of 
multi-lingual technical bulletins, expedited 
delivery and a flexible credit policy. 

Through these and other means, Balti- 
more Aircoil has increased sales from 
less than 1% to more than 10% in the past 
five years. 

Baltimore Aircoil manufactures water- 
saving devices: cooling towers for air condi- 
tioning and industrial uses, and evaporative 
condensers used in ammonia refrigeration. 
The main plant is in Dorsey, Md., with 
wholly-owned subsidiaries in Madera, Calif., 
and Brampton, Ontario. 

EUROPEAN OFFICE OPENED 


Prior to 1966 the firm used a combination 
export firm in New York for its international 
sales. In that year Baltimore Aircoll reorga- 
nized its international department to handle 
direct export sales to foreign customers, and 
also established a regional European office 
in Brussels. Direct export sales of its prod- 
uct now are accomplished by 18 engineering 
sales representatives or distributors. 

The selection of these representatives has 
required extensive research in each market- 
ing area. They must be graduate mechanical 
engineers with background in air condition- 
ing, refrigeration or industrial applications 
of heat transfer equipment. 

To find a representative in Northern Italy, 
the company placed an advertisement in a 
leading Milan newspaper. Thirty applicants 
responded and were interviewed, and one was 
selected for the assignment. 

The chosen engineer is given thorough 
training by a factory representative in selling 
Baltimore Aircoil equipment in his territory, 
and sometimes visits the factory for further 
technical instruction. 

Baltimore Aircoil has found it necessary 
to develop acceptance abroad for its type of 
all-metal construction, in competition with 
lower priced equipment constructed of wood 
or concrete. To accomplish this, the company 
contacted consulting engineers and con- 
vinced them of the quality and performance 
of its equipment. 

To compete in the market for water-saving 
devices in countries like South Africa and 
Australla, where high ocean freight and cus- 
toms duties make import of U.S.-manufac- 
tured equipment prohibitively expensive, 
Baltimore Aircoil explored the possibility of 
licensing agreements. 

In 1962, Baltimore Aircoil Co. South 
Africa (Pty.) Ltd., Capetown, was licensed, 
and in 1963 H. T. C. Pty. Ltd. in Sydney. In- 
come from these agreements increases an- 
nually. 

Additional foreign licensing and/or manu- 
facturing arrangements are under consider- 
ation. 

Company executives visit licensees to assist 
them with the technical problems that occur 
in manufacturing a product according to 
U.S. specifications. These visits also include 
technical presentations to engineering so- 
eletles, to assist the licensees with sales and 
to help obtain acceptance of U.S, design con- 
cepts in these markets. 

MULTI-LINGUAL MATERIAL 


To accommodate the European engineer, 
Baltimore Aircoil makes technical data avall- 


able in the metric system, and in French, 
German, Spanish and Italian. 

While most equipment of the type manu- 
factured by Baltimore Aircoll is usually sold 
abroad on a secured basis, such as letter of 
credit, company management has realized 
that sight draft or open account terms are 
reasonable risks, and has extended credit 
accordingly. 

To assure quick delivery, overseas orders 
get special attention, and component sections 
of equipment are maintained in stock for 
quick assembly and shipment. With most 
orders, the factory is able to make delivery 
to the Baltimore piers within two weeks after 
Teceipt of the order. 

As part of the E“ celebration, company 
employees were given the day off and were 
invited to a luncheon following the cere- 
mony. 


The Challenge to Business and Preser- 
vation of Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
live in an age today which enjoys the 
benefits and luxuries of our free enter- 
prise system, but at the same time some 
consider it fashionable to criticize capi- 
talism and be contemptuous of the insti- 
tutions upon which this country became 
great. 

Our profit system has been given a 
dirty name by prominent figures both 
in Government and out, and the results 
of such pronouncements may be seen in 
the findings of a recent survey conducted 
by the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. This survey reported that 88 per- 
cent of college graduates prefer careers 
in Government, education, or welfare 
agencies to careers in the world of busi- 
ness. 

Even the social reformers here in 
Washington and elsewhere in the empire 
of government should have sense enough 
to know that the money they are throw- 
ing around, and giving outright in many 
cases, is available because of the wealth 
produced by your free enterprise system. 
This system has flourished in America 
because we have stressed individual 
responsibility, initiative, hard work, fair 
profits, and a good day’s wages for a good 
day's labor. 

Several editorials in the South Caro- 
lina press recently have recognized the 
dangers facing our country as a result 
of the various expressions that business 
is selfish and capitalism is evil. One such 
editorial entitled Challenge of Busi- 
ness” appeared in the Friday, November 
24, 1967, issue of the News and Courier, 
Charleston, S. C., and addressed itself 
directly to what needs to be done to 
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reverse this trend. Another editorial, en- 
titled “Keep the Mare Going,” appeared 
in the October 9, 1967, issue of the Aiken 
Standard and Review newspaper, Aiken, 
S. C., and dispelled the disparaging name 
given profit by pointing out quite con- 
vincingly that “profit makes the mare 
go.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials be printed in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.0.) News and 

Courier, Nov. 24, 1967] 
CHALLENGE OF BUSINESS 


Criticism of American free enterprise is 
having a strong impact, if a recent Harvard 
Graduate School of Business study is an 
accurate indicator. The study contained the 
Teport that 88 per cent of college graduates 
prefer careers in government, educaton or 
welfare agencies to careers in business. 

Perhaps the figure of 88 per cent is ex- 
cessive. Nevertheless, it is clear that non- 
business careers hold increasing attraction 
for young people these days. They have an 
idea, for example, that government work is 
challenging and creative, whereas business is 
dull, routine and devoid of personal 
challenge. y 

The United States wil] suffer a tragic loss 
if this notion takes deep root in our society. 
Business activity is the foundation of Ameri- 
can prosperity. The corporation is the key to 
development of material and human 
resources, 

John S. Knight, owner of the Knight chain 
of newspapers, recently put his finger on a 
key principle of economics when he wrote: 
“Only the private sector produces new 
wealth, where none existed before.” 

Government, the foundations and the wel- 
fare agencies spend vast sums. The money 
has been created by the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Without a healthy business system, 
such public projects or private benefactions 
would wither or disappear. 

It is absurd for anyone to regard business 
as devoid of excitement and challenge. Con- 
sider America’s successes in space. These 
successes must be attributed to hundreds of 
companies that produce space age hardware 
and techniques. Government is simply the 
user of knowledge generated in private lab- 
oratories, test centers and factories, 


In the last quarter century, U.S. business 


has created thousands of new products and 
completely new technologies. It has made 
possible tremendous new agricultural yields, 
opening of ocean depths, acceleration of 
progress in aviation, and fashioning of new 
forms of housing. Business contains all the 
challenge that young Americans could want. 
Why does the public not understand these 
truths as self-evident? 

Perhaps the answer is the barrage of criti- 
cism directed against business. Auto manu- 
facturers are blamed as builders of unsafe 
cars, though U.S. motor vehicles are admired 
the world over. Business is portrayed as 
selfish, government as unselfish, Anti-trust 
suits are directed against progressive 
corporations, 

If Americans want to keep their prosperity, 
if they want to preserye the system that 
offers the greatest amount of challenge, they 
will have to resist the systematic smearing 
of the business image. An accent on the posi- 
tive in discussing business is long overdue. 
If “profit” becomes a dirty word, the country 
itself is in danger of bankruptcy. 

From the Alken (S.C.) Standard and Review, 
Oct. 9, 1967] 
Keep THE MARE Gornc 


There has been too much disparaging of 
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the role of profit, too much inference that 
it is selfish gain, If people investing their 
savings in productive enterprise did not want 
a return on their money, if the average per- 
son holding a job were able to get along on 
hard work and no pay, if the grocer provided 
free food, and if local state and federal gov- 
ernments demanded no taxes, profit might 
not be needed. We would live like the 
birds. Under such circumstances, it is not 
likely that much would be done. 

It is fortunate that in the real world it is 
necessary for most of us to work and produce 
something of value in order to eat, to get 
ahead, provide for our family and perhaps, 
most importantly, to achieve a sense of secu- 
rity, satisfaction and personal worth. In the 
same way, builders of productive enterprises 
have to produce a useful product or service 
that people want to buy at a price that will 
return a fair profit to the owners of the 
business. 

Profit means success to a business in terms 
of its being able to meet its payroll, pay its 
taxes, provide jobs and attract investment 
money in order to expand and develop its 
ability to produce the kind and quality of 
goods that growing nation requires, 

The competitive, private enterprise, free- 
market economy developed in the United 
States has outproduced every other system 
in the world, In our amazing economic sys- 
tem, profit “makes the mare go," and it al- 
ways has. Without it, we would lose our 
independence, self-respect and freedom. 


Greeks Grow Quieter Under Junta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of furor, much of it 
emotional, against the Government of 
Greece. Therefore, I feel an objective 
article, which appeared in the National 
Review on November 20, discussing the 
situation in that land, merits thoughtful 
review. 

The article follows: 

EBULLIENT GREEKS Grow QUIETER UNDER THE 
JUNTA 
(By Edward Flattau) 

AtHEens.—The miniskirt is not banned here. 

The military Junta that selzed power in 
Greece last April 21 frowned upon such grab, 
acording to reports, and even prohibited it 
for several days. Yet Greek and foreign girls 
in short skirts now parade boldly by admirers 
seated in the crowded outdoor cafes that line 
Constitution Square, the heart of the capital. 

To a visitor, the high hemlines provide a 
pleasant indication that not everything a 
person reads or hears about Greece these 
days should be swallowed whole. There are 
other indications. 

Despite the military dictatorship, for exam- 
ple, neither rifle-toting soldiers nor motor- 
ized patrols dominate the streets. 

Also, through some Greek newspapers 
critical of the regime have been ordered 
shut down and the remainder are subjected 
to heavy censorship, the junta has imposed 
few limitations on the foreign press. The day 
ae arrived ae 8 in Constitution 

uare play — 

Sikh hold headlines een tee. G 

ciation of the government by Mrs. Helen 

eet rps 55-year-old Athens newspaper pub- 
er. 


MORE SUBTLE SIGNS 


Once a returning visitor has been around 
for a while, though, the signs of junta rule 
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become clearer. He notices that beggars, 
streetwalkers, and unsavory vendors have 
largely disappeared from the plazas and 
thoroughfares. And every night prosperous- 
looking men, women, and children pour out 
of churches that, in the days before the junta 
had overflow attendance only on Sundays; 
the government has recommended that every 
good Greek should attend church regularly 
to help recapture the true spirit of the 
nation. 

A more concrete manifestation of the re- 
gime can be found on Mount Lykabettus, 
which rises from the center of Athens to face 
its stately sister hill, the Acropolis. Near the 
summit, soldiers now man an artillery piece 
that could bombard any part of the city, 

For me the most dramatic change can be 
found in the relatively subdued air that per- 
meates the normally ebullient Greeks, There 
is no aura of tension, but the crowds file 
quietly after work through streets devoid of 
din from raucous music, singing, or sidewalk 
harangues, The drone of conversation at the 
cafes and university is a soft murmur rather 
than animated chatter. 

Since criticism of the regime has been 
made a crime against the state, the average 
Greek, usually so vocal about politics, avoids 
discussions of the subject unless he trusts 
his listener and is confident no one can over- 
hear. The junta has an informer system, but 
one journalist calls it “amateurish”. In fact, 
the ruling triumvirate. composed of Col. 
George Papadopoulos, Col. Nicholas Makare- 
zos, and Brig. Stylianos Patakos, only re- 
cently declared it would no longer accept re- 
ports from anonymous informers; anony- 
mous revenge-seeking tipsters flooded the 
regime with information“ in the early days. 

Greece's lower and middle classes are rea- 
sonably content with what the junta (com- 
monly termed “stupid but honest") has ac- 
complished. The colonels got credit for elimi- 
nating a good deal of the old corruption and 
governmental footsie-playing with the 
wealthy classes. They get credit for bringing 
an end to the occasional crippling and “left- 
ist-inspired” strikes and demonstrations. 
And they get credit for curbing inflation and 
improvying—at least for the time being—the 
average man’s purchasing power. To top if 
all off, tourism has recovered sharply from 
its immediate post-coup plunge, and since 
July has been back to normal. 

The country's intellectuals are divided in 
their views of the junta, One school hopes 
the military rulers will remain for several 
years to give Greece stability before they 
abdicate to constitutional government. An- 
other faction believes that if Greece is to 
be saved for democracy, the junta must step 
down by the end of the year through the 
efforts of King Constantine and outside pres- 
sures from Western nations. This group i15 
vague on just how the junta would be forced 
to retire If it didn't care to. 

The junta's intentions are expected to be 
clearer by the end of the year, when it is 
scheduled to release the proposed draft of a 
new constitution. The real question 1s 
whether the colonels will be willing to accept 
lesser posts of responsibility in the army 
after governing the country. 

Another basic problem is reflected in the 
observation of a Greek girl. 

“Democracy may haye been born here, but 
that was a long time ago. It just doesn't take 
very well here, and many people, even when 
they speak of a new constitutional govern- 
ment to replace the junta; talk of the need 
for a ‘strong man’ to head a democratic 
regime.“ 

IRRITATED BY WASHINGTON 

This may be a confused approach to democ- 
racy, but for many Greeks the confusion lies 
elsewhere. They are irritated at Washington. 
for example, for reducing aid to Greece fol- 
lowing the coup. 

“Withholding aid won't help bring in & 
democratic government.“ one Greek journal- 
ist insisted to me, “If the junta Is toppled 35 
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& result of economic collapse, the Commu- 
nists might very well seize power.” 

In fact, that journalist and others resent 
not only official U.S, “moralism” on the sub- 
ject of democracy; they also resent American 
Journalistic accounts of “moralism” in 
Athens. 

One newsman, for example, seemed to 
hold me personally responsible for one re- 
port that gained currency in American 
Papers, 

“There was never any ban on tourists with 
beards entering the country,” he told me. 
“What the regime did try to do was bar 
anyone who was dirty and unkempt, They 
were hoping to keep out the hippies.” 


Remarks of State Senator George N. Wade 
at Lincoln Speech Memorial Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 


Lincoln Speech Memorial in the Gettys- 
National Cemetery- was formally 


cated on November 19, and I had the 
Privilege of being on hand for this im- 


Pressive ceremony. 

Pennsylvania State Senator George N. 
Wade delivered the major address at the 
dedicatory exercise, and because it car- 
Ties a meaningful and timely message, I 

in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Senator Wade's address: 
LINCOLN. SPEECH MEMORIAL DEDICATION 


“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
Cated here to the unfinished work“ 

104 years ago one of America’s greatest 
20 in simple, plain language and 
Using few words, hallowed this spot with a 
Breat challenge and an unending obligation 
to all Americans—yes all mankind, remind- 
ing them of their ever recurring obligations 
and challenges. 

Great obligations, challenges, and respon- 

bilities continue to face us today and to- 
Morrow. This united nation in which we 
And ourselves, fast changing as it 18, seeths 
and boils with expanding pains. Not pains of 
aggression or conquest, but appeals from lit- 
erally dozens of small, young, and struggling 
tations that reach out to/our great country 

or support, guidance and direction in hope 
W attaining the high plateau of life and 
ving we have bullt in our beloved America 
Under the broad base of directed Democracy 
and the free-enterprise system advocated and 
Stimulated to action by great men such as 
ncoln more than n century ago. 
bach are again engaged in struggle. Why 
: Ould we not fight to preserve and to carry 
bed the doorsteps of others who long to share 
ur plan of Government, freedom and jus- 
tice. In doing so, we strengthen and enlarge 
= own, Our way of life is a combination 
Original and developed ideas. Ideas are 
Peculiar and quite unlike physical properties 
mad Wealth—you cannot share money or 
eee without diminishing your own pos- 
qn You can pass on and share your 
Fite and your constructive thoughts with 
Š ers and not diminish, but rather enrich 
nd develop your own. Our land has grown 
ee as a leader of all nations by the rich 
mene and mixing of ideas. But leaders, 
roy as the immortal Lincoln, stand out, 
er directing us in our forward and upward 
© for greater accomplishments. “It is 
or us, the living, rather to be dedicated here 
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to the unfinished work which they have, 
thus far, so nobly carried on.” 

The great Architect of the Universe re- 
served for man the honor and glory of shar- 
ing in creative work. The Master provides 
the iron; man manufactures it into forms of 
power and usefulness. God makes the wild 
rose; nature and man together make an 
American Beauty. All in all, it seems to me, 
they spell challenge and opportunity. 

This world, as created, is a mixed world. 
Poets sing rightly of its charms, but there 
are regions which have no charm. Side by side 
with the beautiful are the weird, the 
grotesque, even the ugly. There are fertile 
plains to be cultivated and mines to be 
discovered, but there are also swamps and 
deserts. 

In a word, God has not made a world in 
which security and ease and happiness are 
the highest attainments; but rather a world 
for watchfulness, for work, for struggle, and 
for suffering as a normal part of the full life. 
You and I know men and women whose char- 
acters have been shaped through conflicts, 
doubts, hardships, and perhaps defeats. Such 
was the life of President Abraham Lincoln. 
Life as the Architect planned it is not to be 
a nursery for the coddling of perpetual in- 
fants, but a school for adult education. 

For 7,000 years of recorded history, men 
have hoped and prayed for the day when all 
men could compromise their differences 
around an honest conference table. But, even 
though we hope and pray for that some day 
of the future, we must be realists. 104 years 
ago, Lincoln said here “We must be dedicated 
to the unfinished work.” While we are fully 
aware that one of Lincoln's greatest achieve- 
ments was freeing a race from slavery, we 
know the designs, the aggression, and the 
anticipations of those who are envious of our 
accomplishments and who would trample us 
to slavery. Those who would decelve and 
destroy the pitiful “doves”, the weaklings, 
who are unappreciative of the faith of our 
fathers, unmindful of the sacrifices of the 
past, and entirely oblivious to their duty or 
obligations, cowardly burn their draft cards. 

Through life we are surrounded by com- 
petitive situations. Men do not think or act 
alike. This causes contest, and contests en- 
large and widen. The great Architect of the 
Universe created men that way—or caused 
them to be that way! In America to our 
good fortune, and the contributions of the 
great Lincolns of the past, responsibilities 
are on a broad base—each of us has estab- 
lished responsibilities. 

The American politicial framework per- 
haps is too complex. It is difficult for visitors 
to America to understand that we are deeply 
patriotic, but no longer cry as our flag goes 
by. We are strong in convictions, but un- 
bending in our tolerance of others’ in- 
tolerance. We have suffered through sit-ins, 
walk-ins, shop-ins, teach-ins, draft card 
burning, but recent examples of mutilating 
and desecrating the American fing is one 
demonstration too many. 

Recently a renowned personage In the en- 
tertainment world in a challenge to his son 
said, and properly so, “If you burn your 
Graft card, my son, then burn your birth 
certificate as well.” 

Certainly, “it is for us the living”, where 
the majority rules, to welcome an opportu- 
nity to write our story in the pages of history 
and make our contribution for the future 
of America along with Lincoln and those 
“who so nobly struggled here and conse- 
crated this spot far above our poor power 
to add or detract.” 

I believe in the United States of America 
as “a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people;“ whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign na- 
tion of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
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and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag: 
and to defend it against all enemies. This 
is our American Creed. And so, with bowed 
heads and thankful hearts for the lessons 
he passed to us and to our generation, for 
his vision of the future, of the accomplish- 
ments and continuing possibilities of our 
great land, we dedicate this Memorial to his 
wise, comforting, and inspiring words of 
more than a century ago. 


Merchant Marine Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICKE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
report of the U.S: Maritime Administra- 
tion carried the distressing story that 
more U.S,-owned ships sail under foreign 
flags than under the American flag. 

Be the justification offered taxes, wage 
standards, or what else—the soul- 
searching question is whether or not any 
of the numerous foreign-flag vessels 
carrying supplies to the Communist 
North Vietnamese are American owned. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the news analysis 
of Werner Barmberger from the Novem- 
ber 22, 1967, New York Times on the 
conflict of our merchant marine: 

U.S. AGENCY Gives SHIPOWNING DaTa—Amrn- 


ICAN CRAFT REGISTERED ABROAD ARE IN MA- 
JORITY 


(By Werner Bamberger) 

More active United States-owned shipping 
is flying the flags of foreign nations than is 
registered in this country, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration reported yesterday. 

Data released yesterday by the Federal 
agency on ocean-going, foreign-flag merchant 
ships of 1,000 gross tons and more owned by 
United States parent companies showed 15.7 
million deadweight tons of such shipping. 
This compares with 14.9 million deadweight 
tons of privately owned American shipping 
Gee United States registry as of June 30, 

The Maritime Administration report also 
showed that there had been a slight decline 
in the foreign-fiag sector of American opera- 
tions since December, 1966. 

Figures at the end of last year showed an 
American-owned, foreign-registered mer- 
chant fleet of 448 units aggregating 16,063,962 
tons. This was 12 ships and 289,160 tons more 
than the 436 ships reported for last June 30. 
That fleet totaled 15,774,802 tons. 

DECLINE IN TANKERS 


The decline during the half year of 290,000 
tons was made up exclusively of tankers. On 
Dec, 31, there were 363 tankers of 13,624,104 
tons as against 351 tankers totaling 13,333,581 
tons on June 30. 

Dry cargo ships owned here built under 
foreign flags remained unchanged during the 
six-month period at 24 vessels totaling 136,- 
380 tons. So did bulk carriers in this classi- 
fication which at the end of the six-month 
interval still consisted of 61 vessels of 2,304,- 
861 deadweight tons. 

The decline in the fleet, however, Is be- 
Neved to be temporary in view of the in- 
crease in the tonnage of new vessels on order 
or under construction for American parent 
companies, 
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43 SHIPS ON ORDER 


The total of ships on order last June con- 
sisted of 43 ships with a combined tonnage 
of 2,854,725 deadweight tons. This is an in- 
crease of eight vessels and 460,846 tons over 
the 35 ships of 2,393,779 tons on order or 
under construction at the end of 1966. 

The additional orders include seven tank- 
ers totaling 455,946 tons and one bulk car- 
rier of 5,000 tons. 

The largest American owner of foreign- 
registered shipping, the Federal ship agency 
said, was the Standard Oll Company of 
New Jersey with 116 ships totaling 4,259,687 
tons. 


Next in line was Universe Tankships, Inc., 
a company controlled by D. K. Ludwig, with 
31 vessels aggregating 1,848,997 tons, followed 
by the Standard Oil Company of California 
with 55 ships of 1,608,435 tons. 


OTHER OIL COMPANTES 


Other American concerns owning more than 
1 million tons of shipping registered abroad 
were the Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 
Gulf Oil Corporation and Texaco, Inc. 

This type of shipping registered abroad 
is usually referred to as flag of necessity” 
or “flag of convenience” or “runaway” ves- 
sels, depending on who talks about it. 

American companies active in the interna- 
tional transport and distribution fields con- 
sider they must have this form of shipping 
to remain competitive. 

American maritime unions, which prefer 
the term “runaway,” consider such registra- 
tion as a method of escaping higher Ameri- 
can wage standards and taxes. 


Support Our Boys in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
great attention is paid by the communi- 
cations media in this country to acts of 
Cisloyalty to the U.S. Government. 

Draft card and flag burners, demon- 
strators, and pickets receive attention 
beyond their importance and are por- 
trayed as legitimate protesters exercis- 
ing their right to dissent. 

Under the guise of academic freedom, 
some of our college faculty members and 
students heap abuse and scorn upon their 
Government. 

Those who engage in these acts are a 
tiny minority of our total population. The 
vast majority.of Americans, whether they 
agree or disagree with the administration 
and its policies, do support our Govern- 
ment and our men in Vietnam who are 
doing the fighting. 

Activities at Butler University in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., are far more typical of 
America than the overemphasized antics 
of the great unwashed. 

At a recent football game, the Butler 
University Marching Band used a patri- 
otic theme for a halftime show, com- 
plete with flag-bearing Boy Scouts and 
the unveiling of one of the largest flags 
in the United States. 

The flag, measuring 94 feet by 60 feet, 
covers a college-size basketball floor. 
This show was repeated at a following 
_Butler football game—by popular de- 
mand. 
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Butler students later marched with 
banners and signs, but it was not the 
usual demonstration found on college 
campuses these days. This was a march 
from the Butler campus to a neighbor- 
hood drugstore which offered to match 
ever gift bought by Butler students for 
the troops in Vietnam. 


Nearly 500 students participated in 
Operation Giftlift, an outstanding exam- 
ple of support for our boys in Viet- 
nam. 


Mrs. Earl Simmons Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, an outstand- 


ing lady from my district, Mrs. Earl 


Simmons, of Ashland, Kans., was recently 
honored in being included in the latest 
edition of Who's Who of American 
Women.” 


Leona exemplifies the finest and best 
in womanhood. This is attested to by the 
high regard in which she is held by the 
people of her community and State. She 
is a tireless worker for those things that 
count in life. She is and has long been a 
leader of worthwhile movements and is 
above all an excellent homemaker. I take 
this occasion to salute her and include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Clark County Clipper in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

LEONA SIMMONS NAMED TO AMERICAN WOMEN 
Wo's WHO 

Mrs. Earl (Leona) Simmons is listed in the 
current edition of Who's Who of American 
Women, published by the A. N. Marquis Co. 
of Chicago. Who's Who represents the me- 
ticulous efforts of Marquis Editors to keep 
pace with the steady ascension of women in 
American life. To be nominated to Who's 
Who by organizations one has served is proof 
of the calibre of service rendered. 

Mrs. Simmons has worked in some capac- 
ity of the Extension service for the past 
thirty-five years in local, state, and national 
leadership. She received the Homemaker's 
Extension Council Award of Merit in 1963. 

She served as president of the Kansas 
Council of Women, 1962-1964. She was a 
member of the board, Kansas Council of 
World Affairs, for eight years. Through this 
group some six thousand Kansas High School 
yun have gone to Washington and to New 

ork. 

She is currently serving on the Kansas 
Heart Association Board of Directors. She 
was receipient of the Meritorious Service 
Award in 1963 from the American Heart 
Association. She is a member of the country 
Women’s Council and the Associated Country 
Women of the World; having represented 
Kansas in two International Meetings abroad. 

Locally, some of the organizations of which 
she is a member are: Better Gardens Garden 
Club, Sunflower H. E. U., Art Association, 
Member of the Clark County Fair Board, 
Business Professional Women, Republican 
Women's Club, Precinct Committee Woman, 
and a member of the Methodist Church. Mr. 
and Mrs. Simmons have two children, Dr. 
Edward Simmons, Salina, and Mrs. Bill 
Swearingen, Liberal; they have seven grand- 
children. 
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F-111 Performs Better Than Critics Care 
To Admit; Prices Up Only 10 Per- 
cent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
London Economist recently put the F- 
111 situation into perspective. In an 
article November 11, this respected Brit- 
ish journal pointed out that the F-111's 
“performance is a good deal closer to the 
target than the critics will admit.” 

What is more, airframe prices “are up 
no more than 10 percent from the levels 
at which serious negotiations first 
started,” the Economist reported. 


I include. the comment from that 
article in the Recorp: 

War's Ur WITH THE F-111 

Any custom-tailored design is going to per- 
form better in its chosen role than the gen- 
eral-purpose F-111, which has the disabilities 
associated with any jack-of-all-trades. But 
the object of designing the F-111 as a gen- 
eral-purpose aircraft was to incur one single 
set of development costs, and to get the econ- 
omies of very long production runs; for that 
reason alone, cancelling any part of the order 
for it and substituting some new and better 
aircraft is not likely to happen—not unless 
the F-111 itself performs much worse on test 
than it is doing now. All of which is bad 
news for the anti-F-111 lobby in America 
and for those In Britain who want the bally 
thing to fall because it supplanted their 
dearly-beloved, not-to-be-forgotten TSR-2. 

The quicker General Dynamics gets the 
¥F-111 into production, the harder it becomes 
for the competition to get a hearing. The 23 
prototype aircraft have already been deliv- 
ered, together with the first two production 
aircraft; they are now expected to come off 
the line at the rate of eight a month. Their 
performance is a good deal closer to the target 
than the critics will admit and prices, for the 
airframe at least, are up no more than 10 
per cent from the levels at which serious 
negotiations first started. The naval version 
has nothing like as good a record as the Alr 
Force F-11lis; it is later and falls much fur- 
ther short of its desired performance. 

But, for better or worse, the U.S. Navy must 
live with it because the entire carrier defense 
system from 1972 onwards is built round a 
missile and a firing system that only the F- 
111 is capable of carrying. And the Navy is 
not going to cancel its missile. 

None of the three F-111 crashes so far has 
been caused by malfunctioning of the pivot- 
ing wings, although the first did happen be- 
cause the trainee pilot forgot to push them 
out into the landing position, killed his in- 
structor and badly burnt himself. The second 
was a carrier landing accident; and the 
third, and most recent, a failure of the hy- 
draulics, and this time the crew were high 
enough to use their ejector capsule (a new 
gimmick, this, which blows out the sealed, 
pressurized cockpit a a single unit with the 
two pilots sitting, unpressure-suited, inside) 
and lived to tell the tale. 

In some ways, it might be better if some- 

did go wrong with the wings; the ob- 
ject of test flying is to pick up design defects 
before they kill too many people, and it would 
be optimistic to expect such a radical inno- 
vation as swing wings to be introduced 
without extracting a savage toll of pilots. 
Better find the flaws now than later, for on 
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the heels of the F-111 is the Boeing super- 
sonic airliner. 

Not a bad record, but rumors that the F- 
111 is in dead trouble are certain to grow 
louder as the rest of the American aircraft 
industry gets hungrier. McDonnell tried to 
Snitch some of the F-111 Navy order be- 
Cause the company can see its Phantom 
Orders coming to an end with nothing to 
replace them, and as a long-standing Navy 
contractor thought it might stand a chance. 
The Boeing company has no military air- 
Craft in production; Douglas has nothing 
Serious to speak of; Lockheed is selling 
freightors, but its beautiful and accident- 
Prone 2,000 mph, all-titanium fighter has no 
Production order in prospect. 

Mr. McNamara has been as good as his 
word; he is not ordering any new combat air- 
craft of significance other than the F-111, 
and the implications of just what this means 
for the rest of the American aircraft indus- 
try are only gradually beginning to sink in 
as old orders run out, It is not only the air- 
Craft manufacturers of Europe who are 
Shrinking. 


Chester, Pa., Order of DeMolay Desig- 
nated No. 1 Chapter in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Supreme Council, Order of 
olay, has announced Chester chap- 
ter, located in Chester, Pa., has been 
awarded first place in the worldwide De- 
Molay chapter-of-the-year competition. 
e ranking is made once each year by 
the international governing body which 
Oversees 2,054 chapters in the 50 United 
States, Canada, and 16 other foreign 
Countries. 

The Order of DeMolay is an organiza- 
tion of young men from 14 to 21 years of 
age, which is sponsored by the Masonic 
fraternity. It was instituted in Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 18, 1919. It teaches 
Our teenage community to respect and 
Practice the virtues of filial love, rever- 
ence, courtesy, comradeship, fidelity, 
Cleanliness, and patriotism. Impressing 
Upon the minds of youth the value of 
Service to God, country, and mankind, 
this fraternal body is building responsible 
men who can take hold of the reins of 
Citizenship and guide well the future of 
Our Nation and the world. 

Chester chapter was instituted in 1959 
and has 180 members active in its work 
at the present time. More than 400 boys 
have knelt at its altar—more than 4,000,- 
000 have passed through the order’s ranks 
Since 1919, including many leading U.S. 
Senators and Representatives. 

It is a truly remarkable achievement 
to be singled out as the “best in the 
World” from any group, but to be so 
honored by an organization which ac- 
cepts into its midst only the best in the 
ey is a rare and coveted distinc- 

on. $ 

Quoting Chester chapter's adviser: 

This title was won by our boys because of 
their belief in the principles of the Order 
Sf DeMolay and their wholehearted devotion 
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to the practice of virtue in their everyday 
lives. These are fine young men whose dedi- 
cation to good works warms the heart and 
inspires the respect of the entire community. 
They make one feel confident in tomorrow. 
God bless them all. 


President de Gaulle Spurns His Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial was published in the 
Copley newspapers today. I believe it 
deserves the attention of my colleagues: 

In the week which has followed the Brit- 
ish devaluation of the pound, President 
Charles. de Gaulle, of France, was able to 
assess with some accuracy the best card he 
could play in the game of international 
squeeze. 

At the semiannual ceremonial monologue 
which passes for a De Gaulle press confer- 
ence, the French leader yesterday confirmed 
growing suspicions that his consuming hatred 
of anything American or British has almost 
got the better of his reason. 

Where he could have proved his interest in 
helping a former ally, he rubbed salt into 
British wounds, 

Again he has dictatorilally vetoed Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market. And again 
he has lashed out blindly at the United 
States of America for defending freedom in 
Asia and even impugning our technological 
superiority. He continued to fan the flames 
of nationalism in Quebec. 

That is the man whose country twice 
within a generation was saved from com- 
plete annihilation by the military and eco- 
nomic aid provided by her friends. 

It is certain that if the French president 
had not blocked, with vindictive determina- 
tion, Britain's entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, the economic plight which brought the 
pound devaluation last week could have been 
avoided. 

For months, until the French economy 
began to run into trouble in mid-year, De 
Gaulle tried to undermine the United States“ 
economy. By turning his dollars into gold 
he depleted our gold reserves at an alarming 
rate. 

Now he has in effect served notice that he 
will continue this policy by demanding a 
return to the discarded international gold 
standard. 

Meanwhile his political overtures toward 
the Russians and his prompt support of the 
Arabs in the aftermath of the June war in 
the Middle East not only made his politics 
suspect, but also his very cerebral processes. 
He did not alter his stand yesterday. 

The General must be warned that he 18 
by our standards now an enemy of the West. 
He is actively engaged in endeavoring to 
smash all the Western unity and safety built 
over the years. 

He has tried to wreck NATO, which for 
20 years held a protective umbrella over his 
homeland. 

He has gone out of his way to hurt the 
United States’ economy and our position in 
international affairs. At the same time he has 
refused to pay France's financial debts to the 
United States. These include $6.3 billion from 
World War I loans—the figure a fraction of 
original loans because of negotiation. It also 
includes about $400 million in debts since 
World War II, but it does not include the 
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outright ald we have given him since the 
Marshall plan was inaugurated in 1947. 

The time has come for a showdown with 
the man in the Parisian ivory tower, A good 
place to begin is to request the payments 
of France's debts to the United States. 

President de Gaulle has shown again that 
he spurns his friends, This makes it easy 
to decide whether he is friend or foe. 


Equal Opportunity in the Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, equal job op- 
portunity for all is a most important fac- 
tor in wiping out poverty in America and 
curing the cancer that infects our cities 
in the form of slums and ghettos. The 
Post Office Department, under the lead- 
ership of Postmaster General O’Brien, 
has made commendable progress in 
opening up better jobs for minority 
group employees who for years were au- 
tomatically assigned to the bottom of the 
labor barrel simply because of the color 
of their skin or other equally irrelevant 
factors. Jet magazine has done an ex- 
cellent report on the Post Office’s cam- 
paign to eliminate employment discrim- 
ination and I include the Jet article at 
this point in the RECORD: 

How U.S. Post Orrice Frarrrs To END Bras: 
Necross Ger Tor Posts IN EQUAL Oppor- 
TUNITIES CAMPAIGN 

(By Chester “liggins) 

Before the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy in 1961 issued Executive Order No. 
10925, Negro U.S. postal employees faced 
slow, uncertain, often nonexisting promotion. 

In higher echelon policy-making positions, 
there were almost as many Negroes as there 
are black residents in the virtually lily-white 
suburb of Cicero, III., say knowledgeable 
observers. 

For years it was a commonplace remark 
in black communities: “The Post Office is 
the graveyard of Negro college graduates.” 
Ambitious black high-school grads, swarmed 
to the Post Office and were hopelessly stuck 
in low-level, clerical jobs. Nevertheless, a 
kind of black, genteel and snobbishly elite 
class arose among black postal workers. For 
while their jobs didn't pay much, employ- 
ment was steady, something that couldn't be 
said for many other jobs designated for 
Negroes. 
Since JFK's Executive Order, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson has issued Executive 
Order 11245, a refined version of equal op- 
portunity and it now supersedes Executive 
Order 10925. 

Under three Postmasters General—J. Ed- 
ward Day, John Gronouski and presently, 
Lawrence O’Brien—equal opportunity ma- 
chinery was slowly built. But until O’Brien 
was appointed to the post in November, 
1965, Negro promotions in the service were 
still slow, uncertain, often nonexisting. 

Addressing some 450 delegates to the Post 
Office Equal Employment Opportunity Con- 
ference (EEOC) in Washington, D.C., re- 
céntly, U.S. Rep. Robert N. C. Nix (D., Pa.) a 
Negro and chairman of the House Post Office 
Operations Subcommittee, declared: “In 
1961, less than 10 percent of the first-line 
supervisors were nonwhite, Today more than 
18 percent of the employees in these jobs are 
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from minority groups.“ Continued Nix: 
“Postmaster General O'Brien has personally 
appointed the department's highest ranking 
Negro, Ronald B. Lee, director of the Office 
of Planning and Systems Analysis. He has 
approved the appointment or promotion of 
fully one-fourth of same of you here to your 
present high positions, including ten of you 
who earn $15,000 or more and five who are 
above 620.000.“ 

The gathering itself was unique. It marked 
the first time in the history of a major U.S. 
department that such a conference was 
called. A few years ago, such representation 
would not have been possible, because none 
of the delegates, many of whom were black, 
was earning more than $9,000. 

O'Brien's efforts, as commendable as they 
seem, do not escape criticism. In Cleveland, 
for example, Ervin W. Wilkins, 48, who has 
three degrees—a bachelor’s, a master’s and 
one of law—is stuck in a $6,790 clerical job. 
Although Wilkins blames token outside job 
integration, which leaves a vast void of col- 
lege-trained Negroes concentrated in jobs in 
hotels, transportation and the Post Office, his 
obviously superior training says something 
not so good about the Cleveland Post Office. 

In Pittsburgh, a group of black Post Office 
workers appeared before Nix’s House com- 
mittee to complain that the number of 
Negroes in the city’s Post Office is now 200 
less than in 1960 and they (Negroes) are not 
getting their fair share of supervisory pro- 
motions. 

Chicago's Negro Postmaster Henry McGee, 
the city’s first (he was named September, 
1966), told Jer that in his 38 years as a postal 
worker, he has seen conditions change from 
almost complete segregation to the present 
time “where opportunities for Negro ad- 
vancement are limited only to ability and 
drive.” He doesn't make a point of telling 
it, but McGee, according to those with whom 
he has worked for years, is one of the most 
militant advocates of job upgrading for 
Negroes in the Chicago Post Office. Many 
marveled that his crusading on and off the 
Job on the issue did not get him fired years 


ago. 

Almost everything about the US. Post 
Office is couched in huge figures. The Post 
Office Dept. has 15 regional offices and 33,000 
post offices. Of its 715,000 employees, han- 
dling 82 billion pieces of mall yearly, 130,000 
are nonwhites, more than 100,000 of these 
Negro. Its $6.7 billion budget this year will 
probably not be enough to see it through the 
fiscal year and officials expect to ask Congress 
for an additional 6200 million to carry 


IN 12 CITIES WORK PERCENTAGE TOPS 
POPULATION 


New York, the largest postal center, han- 
dies 15 percent of the entire mail operation. 
Chicago, which has the largest single bulld- 
ing for mall purposes in the world, handles 
19 million pieces of mail dally, 

In ten of 12 of the nation’s principal 
cities—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Houston, Cleveland, 
Washington, D.C., Dallas and San Francisco 
Negroes comprise a much larger percentage 
of the Post Office work force than their com- 
munity population percentage. For example, 
New York has a Negro population of only 18.5 
percent, but 34.1 percent of them work in the 
Post Office; Chicago has 32 percent Negro, 
but 63.3 percent in Post Office service; Los 
Angeles has 17 percent Negro population, but 
56 percent in the Post Office. Detroit's 36 
percent black population is dwarfed by its 
56.6 percent black postal workers. But Ne- 
groes in numbers never had much trouble 
getting jobs in the postal service—not since 
the big Northern migration of blacks in the 
early 1940s, officials say. The quality of the 
jobs and promotions have always been the 
problem. 

Said one white postal official: “You must 
remember that the Post Office Dept. reflects 
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the general community attitudes. Oh, the 
system of job promotion was rigged against 
Negroes all right. This was the attitude of 
whites, generally, throughout the country. 
The Post Office, it must be remembered, is 
older than the U.S. It has been always con- 
sidered a local facility. Thus, promotion was 
left to the local postmaster with the advice 
and consent of some local outsiders. Promo- 
tions were largely based on seniority. Since 
Negroes in great numbers did not enter the 
system until early 1940s, they didn’t have as 
much seniority as the average white. Re- 
dressing the promotion system was a hard, 
often ticklish task, but Assistant Postmaster 
General for personnel Richard J. Murphy has 
the support of Postmaster O'Brien just as 
he had the support of Day and Gronouski. 
Without it, the job would have been im- 
possible.” 7 

Postal authorities are reluctant to reveal 
the number of Negro postmasters. They cite 
the prohibition of racial designation on per- 
sonnel records as an excuse. But besides Mc- 
Gee in Chicago, John R. Strachan of New 
York City and Leslie N. Shaw, of Los Angeles, 
are the publicized Negroes in the posts. 

DIXIE FORCED TO DROP BIAS, PRACTICE 
EQUALITY 

However, a postal official later told Jet 
he was able to unearth information that 47 
Negroes hold postmaster posts in the U.S. 
today. Of these, 26, or more than half, have 
been appointed since 1961 and most of these 
were named during the tenure of O'Brien. 
These posts pay $12,437 and upwards. (Some 
small, second-class offices pay only $38,000.) 

Until 1961, lunchroom and restroom facili- 
ties were rigidly segregated in Dixie; nation- 
ally, so was the postal union. Contractors 
doing business in transportation, etc., with 
the Post Office didn’t care a fig about whether 
they were equal opportunity employers. 

Today, all this has changed. Nix urged 
Negro males to become active in postal union 
leadership, locally and nationally. O’Brien 
declared: “There is more wasted energy of 
mind and body and spirit locked up in Amer- 
ica’s minorities than in our whole arsenal of 
atomic weapons.” The Post Office is not “rest- 
ing on its equal opportunity laurels,” he 
asserted. 

On June 16 this year, he expanded the 
equal opportunity staffing in national head- 
quarters and the regional offices, established 
separate offices in Atlanta, St. Louis, Denver, 
Minneapolis and New York. 


LIST OP 46 NEGRO POSTMASTERS—MIS~ 
TRESSES—IN THE UNITED STATES 


Here is a list of postmasters (mistresses) 
and location of their departments: 

Alabama: Charles W. Thomas, Tuskegee 
Institute; Ramon N. Days Sr., Magazine; Mrs. 
Ethel M. Pettway, Boykin. 

Arizona: John M. Summey, Nogales. 

Arkansas: Harding A. Byrd, Menifee. 

California: Leslie N. Shaw, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Nancy C. Avery, Pacoima, 

Ilinois: Henry W. McGee, Chicago; Mrs. 
Betty B. Page, Lovejoy; Mrs, Nautee F. Me- 
Crary, Robbins. 

Louisiana: Mrs. Girtherine E. Lloyd, 
Grambling. 

Maryland: Mrs. Sybil N. Waters, Upper 
Hill; John B. Sewell, Henryton. 

Michigan: Simon P. Eaglin, Ypsilanti; 
Thomas W. Tucker, Bitely. 

Mississippi: Mrs. Nellie E. Bass, Piney 
Woods; Charles L. Thurmond, Mound Bayou; 
Mrs. Sophie G. Jackson, Tougaloo; Fenchey 
C. Benson, Winstonville. 

New Jersey: Robert F. Kearse, Vauxhall; 
Mrs. Ellen J. Benson, Lawnside; Mrs. Jeanette 
B. Richardson, Whitesboro; Joseph C. 
Thomas, Englewood. 

New York: John R. Strachan, New York; 
William B. Chavis, Long Eddy. 

North Carolina: Mrs. H. M. White, Method; 
T. H. Phillips, Bricks. 

Ohio: Claude M. McGee, Wilberforce; 
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George L. Cassels Jr., Emithfield; Mrs. Ro- 
berta W. Preston, Rendville. 

Oklahoma: Mrs. Jean E. Haynes, Langston; 
Mrs. Eldria L. Johnson, Boley; Cornell R. 
Grimmett, Taft; Mrs. Imogene Bruton, Clear- 
view. 

Pennsylvania: Paul V. Gibson, Southamp- 
ton. 

Texas: Bishop Sneed, Cuney; Rudolph V. 
Braxton, Kendleton. 

Virginia: Mrs. Doris B. Christian, Ruth- 
ville. 

West Virginia: Mrs. Miram A, Hamblin, 
Institute; Mrs. Belle W. Shields, Lakin; Mrs. 
Marie O. Marshall, Cora. 

Virgin Islands: Aubrey C. Ottley, Char- 
lotte Amalie; Gustave E. Frorup, Christian- 
sted; Rupert R. Abramson, Frederiksted; Mrs 
Ubaldina P. Simmons, Cruz Bay; Rupert A. 
Williams, Kingshill. 


A More Model City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Kentucky Post of 
November 21, 1967, is worthy of the 
attention of all those cities who “didn't 
make the grade” for demonstration cities 
money. This is a great editorial and ex- 
presses some of the principles which 
have made this country great as op- 
posed to the Washington can do it bet- 
ter” theorists. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, if more newspaper 
editorials took this position our country 
would be better off. The article follows: 

A More Mont. Crry 


Our heart did not bleed for the mayors of 
Covington, Louisville and other cities in 
Kentucky and elsewhere who wailed and 
gnashed their teeth last week when their 
municipalities failed to qualify for “model 
city” handouts. 

True, some of the city fathers, belleving 
that their need was great enough to melt 
the heart of a budget bureau officer, must 
have endured a genuinely traumatic experi- 
ence. They were like children suddenly in- 
formed that Santa Claus had been assas- 
sinated. 

The dreamed-about funds for replacing 
their dreary, crime-breeding slums with 
handsome parkways, decorative plazas and 
pretty residential districts would not, alas, 
be forthcoming. Moses could not have been 
more flabbergasted than they had Jehovah 
cut off his people’s manna and closed the 
waters of the Red Sea upon their heads. 

Actually, though, the moneys for financing 
the municipal improvements that the mayors 
longed for are available to the cities from 
the same source that federal funds come 
from. Government grants don't fall down 
from heaven, They come out of the earnings 
of blue-collar and white-collar workers. 

If Covington wants to be a model city, it 
can become a really inspiring model com- 
munity through the independent efforts of 
its own people. Covington has the resources 
to pay its own way. 

If technical and professional services are 
needed, they are readily available. The same 
goes for Louisville. 

Pikeville will have to program its refur- 
bishing to conform to the ideas of the Wash- 
ington eggheads. Covington can do the job 
the way that best suits this city’s interests. 
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Half Pay for Federal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it is dis- 
tressing to note that today, as the result 
of the nearly unanimous and senseless 
indifference of the Republicans in this 
Congress, nearly 12,000 OEO and AID 
employees will receive half pay. 

Apparently, Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
licans believe that some Federal employ- 
ees deserve to be paid for just half their 
effort. This pitifully demoralizing treat- 
ment must surely, I believe, come back 
to haunt this body—particularly the 
Pinchpenny conservatives who see econ- 
omy in robbing workers of their pay. 

For the Recorp, I would like to insert 
an article from this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post that fully puts this shameful 
episode into perspective. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, with both ad- 
journment and the holiday season nearly 
upon us, I urge Congress to end this em- 
barrassment to our Government and re- 
Store shortchanged Federal employees 
to a normal pay cycle that any wage 
earner expects and deserves. 

AID, OEO Workers To Ger Hur Pay 

The 9000 employes of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development will get only half of 
their pay today. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity's 2991 
Workers will get the same treatment, oné 
Week's pay for two weeks’ work. Both AID 
and OEO hope to be able to give employes 
the other half of their pay in supplemental 
checks next week. 

The reason for this half-a-loaf treatment 
is the failure of Congress to approve so-called 
Continuing resolutions, which permit agen- 
Cies to keep on spending—and paying work- 
ers—even though their budgets haven't been 
2 for the fiscal year that started July 


The financial fate of AID's employes, 4000 
of them in Washington, rests with the Sen- 
&te. The Appropriations Committee is sched- 
uled to begin “marking up“ AID’s budget 
today. 

The last spending authority for both agen- 
Cies was attached to a rider to the District 
Of Columbia appropriations bill. It ran out 
Noy, 9, which, with the normal time lag in 
Pay periods, is why the agencies can provide 
Only half the pay due workers. 

AID workers were given a double dose of 

news yesterday. After printed state- 
Ments about the half-pay situation were 
Passed out, somebody came around with an- 
Other notice saying there would be no Tues- 
day paychecks, AID officials aren't sure who 
Put out that word, but they hope all work- 
ers will get at least part of their pay today. 

Meanwhile, AID employes have been ad- 
Vised to go to their credit union—early— 
Where they can borrow up to half of one 
Week's net pay. 

Supervisors at OEO were chipping in to 
an Employe Welfare Association, established 
to make loans to hard-hit, low-paid workers. 
By the close of business yesterday they had 
Pledged $10,000 to be used to secure loans. 

Other Federal Government employes were 
Short-changed on pay day recently because 
of Congress's failure to approve continuing 
resolutions. Workers since have received their 
back pay. 
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Pentagon Distortion of the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Penta- 
gon is up to its old tricks again of dis- 
torting the facts and feeding mislead- 
ing information to the news media. 

In my letter to Morris Seigel, one of 
the country’s finest sportswriters, can be 
found a typical example of what is to 
be expected. 

An incident of passing interest is the 
fact that Indiana is going to the Rose 
Bowl for the first time in its history. 
Who is the president of Indiana Uni- 
versity? Elvis J. Stahr. And who is he? 
The former Secretary of the Army. 

What a contrast is his position on 
bowl games to the position of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Army. 

But, oh well, here is the letter which 
tells what is perhaps the closest thing 
to the real story that can be developed: 

NOVEMBER 24, 1967. 
Mr. Morris SIEGEL, 
Washington Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Morrre: I was rather surprised to 
Tread the lead of your Washington column 
on Monday which has been forwarded to me 
in New Orleans and I hasten to set the record 
straight. 

You know of course of my high respect 
for you and, as a matter of fact, you are one 
of my real favorites among sports writers. It 
is because of this, and our previous conversa- 
tions relative to the precipitous action by the 
Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff, 
General Harold K. Johnson, that I feel com- 
pelled to put the facts in proper and accurate 
sequence. 

Nothing could be more Inaccurate than the 
caption of your column which says Politi- 
cians Wreck Army Bowl Hope,” unless it be 
the following sentences in your lead... 
“Army Secretary Stanley Resor’s order ban- 
ning the bowl for West Point was forced on 
him by two unrelating Congressional dele- 
gations, one demanding the cadets for the 
Sugar Bowl and the other just as insistent 
about the Cotton Bowl. It left Resor with 
nothing to do except what he did.” 

I am really amazed that you are allowing 
yourself to be used to spread the pusillani- 
mous propaganda from the Pentagon, in their 
effort to mislead the public as to why the 
Army was denied the right to play in a bowl 
game. 

While I cannot speak for the Texas Dele- 
gation, I can speak for the Louisiana Delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives in this 
instance. As you know, I am the Dean of the 
Louisiana House Delegation and I can tell 
you here and now that not a single member 
of the Louisiana Delegation discussed with 
me the betrayal of the West Point football 
team and the Cadet Corps, until it had be- 
come public knowledge that the Cadets were 
to be denied not only participation in a 
bowl game but were also denied a discussion 
of decision on their part which has been the 
policy at West Point until this arbitrary and 
hasty decision by Secretary Resor, for rea- 
sons best known to himself and to which I 
have not been made privy. 

Let's put the whole story in chronological 
order so you can have the benefit of the 
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facts instead of inaccurate statements and 
rumors. ` 

I did not contact or talk with anybody in 
the Army, at West Point or at the Pentagon, 
until after the decision was made not to 
allow the West Point team to play in a bowl 
game. The first I even heard of the Army 
being considered for the Sugar Bowl game 
was on Tuesday, November 14, when I read 
an Associated Press story, dateline New 
Orleans, in which my name was prominently 
mentioned as urging the Army, on behalf of 
the Sugar Bowl. When I read the story I 
called the Sugar Bowl officials in New 
Orleans to find out what it was all about. 
I was informed that the Army athletic 
officials had been asked if they were avail- 
able for a bowl game and if they would be 
interested in the event an invitation were 
extended. West Point replied in the affirma- 
tive, stating specifically that they were in- 
terested when and if an invitation were 
extended. 

This statement was made by Col. Jerry 
G. Capka, athletic director. 

I heard mothing more, nor did I know 
anything more about the Sugar Bowl and 
the Army until the next morning when I 
received a call from the Sugar Bowl people 
who informed me they had received a call 
from the athletic director at West Point, 


who apologetically requested that consider- 


ation of the Army be withdrawn because 
West Point had been informed they could 
not particinate in a bowl game. 

Keep in mind, a decision had already been 
made and I had not as yet talked to anybody 
at West Point, the Army or the Pentagon 
in connetcion with getting Army into a Sugar 
Bowl game. Obviously, I had no authority to 
begin with. 

It was only after I was so informed, that 
I spoke with Secretary Resor on the tele- 
phone and asked him what this, about Army 
being denied the right to play in a bowl 
game, was all about. I was not p 
nor even suggesting that Army play in the 
Sugar Bowl game. My only reason for the 
call which I made quite clear, was why the 
policy of the Army had been reversed this 
year. Secretary Resor informed me, and in 
recalling his words as best I can, said, “After 
talking with the Chief (Army Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Harold K. Johnson) and discussing the 
matter with him, we have decided to adhere 
to our policy of no bowl games for the 
Army.” I challenged this statement as to 
policy and referred to the report of the 1955 
Board of Visitors which advocated participa- 
tion of West Point in bowl games if invited. 

All I was interested in was that the deci- 
sion be made by the West Point team as to 
whether they wanted to play in a bowl game 
and if so, in which bowl they would play if 
invited. This has been my consistent posi- 
tion through the years, ever since I was in- 
strumental in having the policy set for the 
Navy's participation in a bowl game. At that 
time, when I spoke with the then Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Thomas, I did not re- 
quest that the Navy play in the Sugar Bowl. 
I asked him to do three things: 

1. To agree that the Navy could play in a 
bowl game if invited. 

2. That the squad be asked if they wanted 
to play in a bowl game if invited. 

3. That the squad make the determination 
as to which bowl they desired to play. 

At no time did I suggest that I was in- 
terested in only one bowl game. 

Consistent with this policy, several years 
ago when the Sugar Bowl was interested in 
the Navy, I, of course, favored the Navy 
playing in the Sugar Bowl but when the 
players decided they wanted to play Texas in 
the Cotton Bowl, I voiced no objections. 
They said they wanted to play the number 
one team in the country which was Texas 
at that time, 
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Now, in further reference to the inaccu- 
rate statement of Secretary Resor as to the 
policy at West Point, disregarding the 1955 
Report of the Board of Visitors. I must direct 
your attention and the attention of Secre- 
tary Resor, to the fact that when General 
Kenneth S. Royal was Secretary of the Army, 
General Maxwell B. Taylor was Superintend- 
ent of West Point and Colonel Earl H. Red“ 
Blaik was Athletic Director and Coach of the 
football team, the Army was contacted as to 
their availability to play in the Sugar Bowl 
game, if extended an invitation. Not only 
did Secretary Royal agree but he enthusi- 
astically supported the proposal and hoped 
that North Carolina, his alma mater, would 
be the opposing team. 

Now keep in mind that Secretary Royal 
occupied the same position that Secretary 
Resor occupies today and that the policy of 
Secretary Royal for the Military Academy 
was definitely to participate in a bowl game 
if invited. At West Point the proposition was 
put to the players and they rejected the 
bowl game, much to the disappointment of 
Army Secretary Royal, but he had adhered 
to the West Point Policy in the same manner 
as did the Navy, when the Navy players se- 
lected the Cotton Bowl instead of the Sugar 
Bowl. 

The only thing I asked this year was that 


did not do, reversing the situation at West 
Point without consulting the West Point 


To further indicate the inaccuracy of the 
statement that the Texas Delegation and the 
Louisiana Delegation was attempting to 
bring pressure on West Point as to which 
bowl they would play, at the very hour and 
the very minute that I talked to Secretary 
Resor and asked him to re-evaluate his posi- 
tion, West Point was not even in considera~ 
tion for the Texas bowl game. Alabama had 
already unofficially committed itself to play 
the champions of the Southwest Conference 
in the Cotton Bowl. In other words, there 
was only one major bowl open to West Point 

the time with possibly a second one, the 
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far as Texas is concerned, my 
friend, Congressman Olin “Tiger” 
Teague of Texas (also a member of the 1955 
Board of Visitors which set the policy at West 


in the Cotton Bowl. He in- 
however, that at no time did he 
ttempt to pressure West Point into the Cot- 


are the facts. I am certainly too 
fond of you and admire you too much to al- 
low you to be used as a dupe to spread such 
as that being spewed from the 
after their realization that they 


I regret this letter has been as lengthy as 
it has but I am determined that this action 
on the part of the Army will not be allowed to 
die, as long as I am here and able to talk. 

y position is well-known to Secretary 
Resor. I told him I was bitter about his deci- 
sion and I am even more bitter now when I 
hat extremes some people will go to 
issue and invent scapegoats. I 

this is not the end of the matter. 
It is not going to be brushed under the rug. 
Tt will be kept in full and complete view and 
I every means at my com- 
American people informed 
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Journal on Writing the U.S. Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude the following cleverly written ac- 
count of the Constitutional Convention 
by Miss Frances Jaffe, a high school 
student from my congressional district: 
JoHN B. HAMILTON’s! JOURNAL ON WRITING 

THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 


(Note.—These letters from John Hamilton, 
reporter on the New York Dally Gazette, to 
his boss, editor Raymond Howe, were found 
several years ago by historians. eager for 
more clues of the history of the United States. 
It appears from the contents of the letters 
that Hamilton was covering the big story of 
our nation at the time, the writing of the 
Constitution. Although the letters have been 
discovered for some time now, they have been 
kept secret and this is the first time they have 
been released to the public.) 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
May 25, 1787. 
Eprror, 
Daily Gazette, 
New York, N.Y. 

Boss: Have arrived here in Philadelphia 
amid the throngs of men from all over the 
American colonies. I finally secured a room 
at the inn, and even though I’m sharing 
with two other men, I consider myself lucky. 
I was almost put up in the stables, so you 
can Imagine the crowds that are here. 

I obtained a Press Pass to get into the 
Independence Hall meeting today and I shall 
try my best to get every bit of news I can. 
I plan to send my articles in letters to you 
in hopes that this is the fastest way it will 
reach our readers. I would like to have the 
news printed while it is still fresh. 

First of all, I suppose you'd like to know 
why all these men are meeting here today. 
You can understand why if you know some 
things which have happened earlier. 

About the same time the Declaration of 
Independence was written, a plan was sup- 
posed to have been devised so the American 
colonies could become one country. This 
plan was called the Articles of Confederation. 

To understand the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, you must remember what our country 
was like then. People did not call themselves 
Americans, but rather New Yorkers or Vir- 
ginians. People were jealous of the residents 
of other states. Each state was almost like 
a country of its own. These people, remem- 
bering that they had had a strong central 
government in England, did not want one 
strong government over the colonies. They 
wanted to be their own bosses, 

You can see that there was sure to be 
trouble. And there was. Congress could not 
tax people and it needed money: There were 
only two ways to get it. First, they could 
borrow it. But, there was no way to pay it 
back, so other countries wouldn’t lend Con- 
gress the money. Second, Congress could ask 
the states to give the money, but could not 


In this story, John Hamilton, Raymond 
Howe, and the New York Gazette are pur- 
posely supposed to be fictional. They are just 
names picked out to better tell the story of 
the Constitution. 
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make them give it, and often the states 
would not. 

But, that wasn't all. There was another 
reason for trouble; It seemed that both Con- 
gress and the states could print or coin 
money. Many coins were used from other 
countries. All this money got people mixed 
up and people wouldn’t take Congress’ 
money, because they knew that Congress 
had no real powers to back it up. 

Also, Congress couldn't say anything about 
trade with other countries or between states. 
Congress could not tax goods shipped in or 
out of the country. Often one state taxed 
goods from another state, and as one state 
charged more than another, the people 
quarreled. 

Congress tried to make treaties with other 
countries, but any state could break the 
treaty and Congress could do nothing about 
it. Congress could ask for an army, but 
could not make men be soldiers. 

Other countries soon saw how weak the 
Congress was and so they did as they pleased 
in America, Cohgress could do little to stop 
them. 

The men in Congress knew that they must 
have more power. Three times they asked 
that the Articles of Confederation be 
changed and each time one or two states 
turned them down, All the states had to 
agree before it could be changed. 

People began talking about getting a 
stronger ruler, maybe a king. Others had had 
enough of kings, but most people did agree 
that we needed a stronger government. 
Congress was ready to try again, so today, 
May 25, 1787, these men are in Philadelphia. 
Their job is to change the Articles of Con- 
federation. The change is to give our country 
a stronger government. 

Some of the most famous Americans are 
here in Philadelphia. George Washington is 
here and is President of the meeting, James 
Madison is working so hard that people are 
beginning to call him the “Father of the 
Constitution”, which is what the new plan 
is rumored to be called. Robert Morris, who 
ralsed money for Washington's soldiers, is 
here, along with old Benjamin Franklin and 
young Alexander Hamilton. In all, fifty-five 
men from twelve states are here, to attend 
the meeting. 

Im going to sign off now, boss, until the 
meeting later this morning. 

Your reporter, 

JoHN HAMILTON. 


LATER SAME MORNINO. 

Boss: We're now in the Independence Hall. 
I'm up in the Press balcony, watching all 
the famous men walk in and find seats on the 
floor below me. The meeting is called to 
order by President Washington, The men 
have important matters to discuss. But, be- 
fore they start to work, these men have a 
hard question to answer. Should they change 
the Articles of Confederation or should they 
make a whole new plan? The men are mur- 
muring and huddling into little groups to 
discuss this question. Finally, they decide to 
make a new plan for a strong government. AS 
was rumored, this plan is being called the 
Constitution. 

The job of these men here is to write the 
United States Constitution. You can see how 
hard this job is, The little states like Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire want to keep the 
Power they have. The big states like New 
York and Pennsylvania say they have more 
people so they should have more votes. The 
arguments often get hot. Some of the repre- 
sentatives become angry and go home, But, 
the way to stop a fight is for each side to 
give in a little and compromise, 

In this particular instance, during this 
hot meeting, the men had to compromise. 
The big states want more votes because they 
have more people and the little states want 
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as many as the big states. To compromise, 
they agree that Congress will have two 
houses. One will be the House of Representa- 
tives and the other will be the Senate. In the 
House, the larger states will have more votes, 
depending on the number of people they 
have, In the Senate, each state will have two 
Men, no matter how big the state or the pop- 
ulation may be. 

Weil, boss, that’s the whole scoop—for now. 
Will write again when things develop. 

Your reporter on the spot in Philadelphia, 

JOHN HAMILTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
September 17, 1787. 
EDITOR, 
Daily Gazette, 
New York, N.Y. 

Boss: Golly, big doings here today. Mark 
my words, this day will go down in history. 
September 17, 1787 is the day for signing the 
new Constitution. But wait, I'm getting 
ahead of myself. Let me start from where I 
left off and give you all the news, while it’s 
Still news! “4 

After the meeting in Independence Hall, 
May 25, the men worked hard and long for- 
mulating the Constitution, but at last they 
had most of the work done. All they had to 
do was give it to a Gouverneur Morris of 
Pennsylvania to put it into the best words 
he could, which is the way it would stay. And 
after that there was nothing to do but wait 
tor the day for signing the document, which 
is today. 

The new Constitution, if agreed upon, will 
make a stronger government than the Articles 
of Confederation did. There will be a Presi- 
dent to make the laws work. There will be 
Courts. No one but Congress will be able to 
print or coin money. 

But, even though, the men who want the 
Constitution ratified are worried. They are 
not sure enough men will sign. Everyone had 
had to give in a little. No one got exactly 
What they wanted. But, as I sit here once 
more and watch the proceedings, I see thirty- 
nine men from twelve states come to sign 
the Constitution. 

Truly yours, 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


-= 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
January 1788. 

Error, 

Daily Gazette, 

New York, N.Y. 

Boss: Well, now after approximately four 
months, each state still has to agree to ac- 
cept the Constitution. The states will have 

most of their meetings by now and the 
arguments should be just about over. Many 
People thought that a man's own rights were 
not taken care of in the new plan, and the 
new Congress took care of that. They sent 
ten changes, or amendments to the states, 
first ten amendments are to protect a 
man’s rights and are called the Bill of Rights. 

Will write again soon, as things are soon 
Boing to start popping. 

Your reporter, 

JOHN HAMILTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
July 2, 1788. 
Evrror, 
Datiy Gazette, 
New York, N.Y. 

Boss: This is the last part to this excit- 
ing drama serial which I have witnessed; 
More like an epilogue. It seems like every- 
thing is all cleared up and now I can come 

I've been a resident of this inn so 
— I seem like one of the family. Any- 

r 

First, I'll explain a little about the Con- 
Stitution with which I've become so fami- 
liar on this t. The Constitution 
has several parts. Article I is the main part 
And it is about the men who make our laws. 
These men we call the legislative, or law-mak- 
ing branch, commonly known as our Con- 
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gress. Article II is about the executive 
branch—the President. Article III is about 
our courts and judges—the judicial branch. 

Another part says how we pick the peo- 
ple to work in the government and there are 
also some rules to tell us what the state gov- 
ernments and the United States government 
each shall do. Another part has the direc- 
tions for making changes to the Constitution 
and the last part is the changes, or the 
amendments. 

The men in Philadelphia had agreed that 
when nine states took the Constitution, it 
would start working. By today, July 2, 1788, 
nine states have done so. The United States 
has a Constitution. 

Signing off, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN B. HAMILTON, 


Self-Help in Poverty Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an age 
of dependency problems among minority 
groups, I think the following editorial 
in the San Bernardino, Calif., Sun, en- 
titled “An Example of Do-it-Yourself” 
is noteworthy. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the Sun-Tele- 
gram editors for bringing this to the at- 
tention of their readers. I endorse this 
editorial and recommend it to my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

AN EXAMPLE OF DO-IT-YOURSELF 

Do the job yourself. 

Negro shum dwellers, who yearn for better 
living conditions, are getting this message 
from Indianapolis, where dozens of blocks 
of rotting wooden tenements and rubbish- 
strewn lots have been turned into neat rows 
of attractive frame and brick homes. 

The job was done by the residents them- 
selves. The Wall Street Journal reports that 
397 men, many of whom had never used a 
tool, built their own homes from scratch. 

The resident families had meager incomes, 
ranging from $3,500 to $4,200, and most of 
them hadn't previously owned anything more 
expensive than a secondhand automobile. 
So how did they do it? 

First, they had a leader who began drum- 
ming up support for home ownership as 
far back as the 1940s. Then a private self- 
help organization was formed. Community 
support was enlisted, and Indianapolis busi- 
nessmen contributed much of a $200,000 re- 
volving fund used to purchase construction 
materials, and the city’s largest banks made 
most of the necessary mortgage loans, 

But, the residents had no money for down 
payments on the homes, worth about $14,000 
each. The down payment was made by labor. 

An assembly line process was developed by 
Purdue University. Most house components 
were prefabricated at the factory on large 
frames. Lumber was ordered precut and 
color coded, so that often there was no neces- 
sity to read blueprints. 

Supervisors were recruited to give instruc- 
tions and handle technical details, The resi- 
dents then began building homes without a 
day's training, even though some of them 
said they “knew which side of the hammer 
is up, but that's about all.“ 

The men worked in groups of 20, each per- 
forming a specialized task. Each man in the 
program contributed 900 hours of labor. 
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The “sweat equity“ in the homes thus re- 
duced the size of mortgages to the point 
where lending agencies were eager to accept 
them. 

There have been some side effects. The 
creation of solid communities produced a 
dramatic increase in political organization, 
and residents were able to persuade city 
hall to provide an elementary school and a 
new swimming pool, The transformed 
neighborhoods became attractive to private 
developers, who stepped in to put up houses 
on adjacent land. 

Most interesting of all, many of the fam- 
ilies have doubled their income since moving 
into the new homes. The confidence and pride 
that they acquired in the building process 
have lifted them up the economic ladder. 

The single-family homes of the Indian- 
apolis type couldn't be put in the slums of 
a place like New York City. But the project 
does recall the suggestion of Eric Hoffer that 
Negroes teach themselve building trades and 
“turn the slums into a garden.” 

Wherever the Negro takes a step toward 
self-help, he will find support from someone 
in the white community, just as happened 
in Indianapolis, Therein lies the moral. 


Seattle Port Officials Deserve Praise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. PELLT. Mr. Speaker, the Port of 
Seattle Commissioners have initiated an 
employment-training program for Ne- 
groes which promises to grow into a 
highly successful effort which might be 
started in other areas of the country. 

The Port of Seattle program is the first 
of its kind ever established by a port 
authority in this country, and it is just 
a few weeks old. However, the future of 
this program looks extremely bright, and 
I insert an editorial from the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer in the Recorp: 

Port Orriciats DESERVE PRAISE 

Port of Seattle officials are to be commend- 
ed for establishing an employment-training 
program for Negroes. 

The program is only a few weeks old, and 
that's not enough time for anything as dif- 
ficult and complex as a minority job-train- 
ing program to prove itself. But the next 
few months should see the program grow into 
a highly successful effort, worthy of imita- 
tion. 

There are two reasons for our confidence. 

First is the fact that the program does not 
merely provide a menial or meaningless job 
tor a person who otherwise would be on relief. 
Port trainees will be hired for positions such 
as clerk, keypunch operator, draftsman or 
librarian. In addition, they will study Job- 
related subjects at one of Seattle's colleges dr 
universities, with tuition paid by the Port. 
This coupling of employment and education 
means the trainee can look forward confi- 
dently to the day when he will be ready for 
more demanding employment, with the Port 
or elsewhere. 

The program's second main advantage is 
the fact that it's tailored for people who are 
able and willing to help themselves. A person 
looking for a handout or an easy ride won't 
last long in a program which requires him 
to hold down a job and go to school at the 
same time. The Port's program is designed 
to aid people who, given the chance, will work 
hard to help themselves. 
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An illustration is provided by a remark of 
22-year-old John L. Hayes, the program's first 
trainee. Discussing his own experience when 
he was younger, he said: 

“When you're in school and you're studying 
and it’s late at night and it gets hard, it’s you 
that’s got to do it. It’s not the group.” 

Hayes’ ambition was demonstrated before 
he entered the Port program, Following high 
school he put in one year at Edison Tech- 
nical-Vocational School, spent one year in 
college, and earned sergeant's stripes during 
his Army service. He will be a supervisor- 
counselor for the other 14 persons who will 
make up the first group of 15 trainees. Candi- 
dates will be found through the state’s Cen- 
tral Area Multi-Service Center and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce “Jobs Now” program. It 18 
expected that trainees will be ready to move 
up to better jobs after an average of six 
months in the Port program. 

The port of Seattle program probably is 
the first of its kind ever established by a 
port authority in this country, and that's a 
distinction in itself. 

But it’s results that really count, and 
we're sure this program will become one 
which will have a strong, positive impact not 
only on the individual participants but on 
the entire community. 


A National Scholastic Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, November 16, 
1967, Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. 
Navy, addressed the 30th annual meeting 
of the Alabama State Chamber of Com- 
merce in Mobile, Ala. 

The 800 ladies and gentlemen who 
were in attendance were fortunate in- 
deed to hear a magnificent speech by this 
great American military leader and 
citizen. > 

Admiral Rickover’s address, entitled 
“A National Scholastic Standard,” should 
be read by every schoolteacher in this 
country. He clearly and concisely docu- 
mented the need for a national academic 
standard in public education. 

I had the privilege of sharing in that 
fine Mobile reception given this great 
American on the occasion of his address, 
and I know that I share the thoughts of 
every Member of this body and those of 
Americans all across the country when 
Isay how happy I am that Admiral Rick- 
over will serve another tour of duty with 
the U.S. Navy. 

After hearing this speech, many of my 
fellow Alabamians commented to me 
that they could now understand why the 
Appropriations Committee pays such 
great attention to Admiral Rickover’s 
advice. We have learned through many 
years of experience that he is a person 
who says what he believes and believes 
what he says. He knows what he is talk- 
ing about and deserves to be heard. 

He has given our country sound ad- 
vice and guidance, not only on nuclear 
propulsion, but on many other issues, 
such as defense contracting, patent law, 
education, military training, and so 
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forth. I assure you our committee will 
continue to seek the advice and counsel 
of this outstanding gentleman as long as 
he will consent. 

The address referred to follows: 

A NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC STANDARD 
(By Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, 
at the 30th annual meeting of the Alabama 

State Chamber of Commerce, Mobile, Ala., 

November 16, 1967) 

I am delighted to be here in the home 
territory of my good friend, George Andrews, 
and to speak to his many friends. I should 
like first to pay tribute to him and to the 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives. As the third 
ranking member of that Committee he re- 
views all programs that have to do with 
atomic matters. 

The United States now has a nuclear fleet 
composed of 74 submarines, a nuclear air- 
craft carrier, a cruiser, and two frigates. In 
addition, we have under construction or 
authorized an aircraft carrier, three guided 
missile frigates, 32 attack type submarines, 
and a small submarine capable of exploring 
the ocean bottom. Much credit for this must 
be given to Congressman Andrews and to his 
colleagues. 

I speak from personal experience when I 
say that without the support he and mem- 
bers of the Committee have unfailingly given 
it is doubtful we would now have a nuclear 
submarine Navy, which is a major factor in 
preserving our peace. 

Congressman Andrews has constantly and 
wholeheartedly supported the Naval Reactors 
Pro and has devoted much time and 
effort to helping us. It is a comfort to be 
able to go to him for his wisdom, his objec- 
tivity, and kindly advice. I am proud to be 
associated with so fine a gentleman and 
patriot who does such honor to his State. 

Now to the topic of my speech; “A National 
Scholastic Standard.” 

It has long been evident to me that the 
absence of a standard handicaps American 
education. Our schools and the diplomas they 
award have always been qualitatively of the 
most amazing diversity. This was perhaps un- 
avoidable in earlier times when Americans 
were still engaged in subduing a wilderness, 
Different parts of the country were then at 
different stages of development, and educa- 
tion, of course, reflects the state of culture. It 
was bound to be better in the long-settled 
communities along the Atlantic seaboard 
than in pioneer country. But today we are 
one nation technologically and culturally; we 
should be one nation in education as well. 
Our children’s educational needs are the same 
whether they go to school in California or 
Maine, in Illinois or Alabama. 

Everywhere, and at all times, a country's 
level of culture and technology sets the re- 
quirements for education, Of this, the men 
who direct our public school system seem to 
be but dimly aware. They subscribe to a 
philosophy of education, an ideology, which 
is at odds with reality. They recognize neither 
the educational needs of children in today’s 
world, nor the reality of their diverse native 
endowments which necessarily determine 
what each can accomplish educationally. Nor 
do they have a clear concept of the basic 
purpose of a tax-supported public school 
system. 

Schools do not exist in a vacuum. Nor are 
they set up to serve as laboratories for test- 
ing new fangled ideas dreamed up by theoret- 
ical educationists. They are established to 
supplement home, church, and community as 
educators of the young. Their primary task 
is intellectual education, a task no other 
agency can do. It matters not how well they 
serve children in other ways. They will have 
failed their purpose if they do not transmit 
to them the knowledge, and develop in them 
the intellectual skills that children must ac- 
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quire if they are to become contributing 
members of their society. 

How well then does American public edu- 
cation perform its primary task? Do our 
young people acquire at school the knowledge 
they need to understand our complex modern 
world, the intellectual skills they need to 
qualify for the kind of work that is avail- 
able? Have they received the best prepara- 
tion—commensurate with their ability and 
industry—for the responsibilities of adult 
life? 

To meet these responsibilities they must 
have adequate knowledge in the areas of 
language, mathematics, science, govern- 
ment, history, and geography. Success in 
adult life—as an individual, a breadwinner, 
a citizen—is closely linked to the amount 
of education one acquires at school in these 
areas of basic knowledge. Have our children 
learned as much, have their minds been 
stretched as far as would have been the case 
had they gone to school in some other cul- 
turally and technically advanced country? 

The world is now so small, so competitive. 
The economic and political position of na- 
tions is bound, in the long run, to reflect 
so accurately the quality of their people that 
what is achieved in foreign school systems 
can no longer be disregarded by us. There is 
a sort of international Plimsoll mark in ed- 
ucation that sets a standard below which it 
is unsafe to let public education fall. 

My work gives me a unique opportunity to 
judge the products of our schools. Over the 
last two decades, I have interviewed several 
thousand top graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emy and of our best colleges who wished to 
enter the nuclear program as designers and 
builders or as operators of atomic-powered 
ships, I look for bright, well-educated young 
men with initiative and the ability to think 
for themselves. I find, though nearly all the 
applicants have excellent minds, disturbingly 
few qualify educationally, I constantly come 
up against the results of poor education; I 
see how much talent is wasted, how little 
progress has been made in education, despite 
the vast amount of thought and money we 
have expended in recent years. I find that 
technically the young men are better trained 
now, but their general education remains 
inadequate. The schools are letting us down 
at a time when the nation has urgent need 
of the developed intellectual resources of 
all the people. 

Ours is the most complicated technical so- 
ciety in history. We live in a democracy, 
hence under the most difficult kind of po- 
litical system, since it requires so much of 
each citizen. We need better educated people 
to manage our society, better educated citi- 
zens to assure that it will be well governed. 

In the military, we are used to comparing 
ourselves with other countries, for we know 
it would be dangerous to let anyone get 
ahead of us. After extensively investigating 
school systems in other advanced countries, 
I must regretfully say that our competitive 
position in education vis-a-vis these coun- 
tries is unsatisfactory, There are many rea- 
sons why our schools are less effective educa- 
tors of the young than schools elsewhere, and 
I have spoken and written of them at length. 
Underlying them all and perpetuating them 
is our commitment to standardless compre- 
hensive schooling. 

Five years ago, I testified on English edu- 
cation before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The late Chairman Clarence Cannon 
asked by what means I thought Congress 
might help speed educational progress. My 
reply was: By establishing a National Stand- 
ards Committee, and I outlined what kind of 
committee I thought it should be and what 
specific functions it should perform. In the 
preface he wrote to the published hearings, 
Mr. Cannon expressed the hope that they 
would “stimulate a national debate on the 
question of whether there shall be set up 
an agency of some kind to provide permis- 
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sive national standards.” Perhaps my remarks 
tonight will stimulate discussion; I hope they 
will induce you to give thought to this urgent 
matter, 

It should be said first off that we are the 
Only civilized country where public educa- 
tion operates without a national academic 
standard, where neither the names of edu- 
cational institutions, nor their curricula, nor 
their diplomas or degrees represent a defini- 
tive and known standard of intellectual ac- 
complishment. In Europe—the only area we 
need to be concerned with since the Euro- 
Peans (including the Russians) are our only 
true competitors in public education—in 
Europe it is taken for granted that children 
must be tested against an objective standard 
before they are promoted. Otherwise, there 
might be gaps in knowledge, or repetition of 
subjects already studied, or children might 
embark on new programs before they are 
ready for them. 

Educators and public alike are agreed that 
Study programs must be carefully planned 
and that they must lead to a variety of edu- 
cational goals, reflecting the variety of learn- 
ing ability and of vocational objectives 
of their pupils. They are agreed that 
Tor efficient progress, programs must be 
Sequential,. each year building on what 
has been learned in the preceding one, 
With the one below and above it—as from 
Primary to secondary and from the several 
secondary schools to vocational-professional 
Schools, bullding upon the general educa- 
tion recelved at the secondary level. None 
of this would be possible if there were no 
national scholastic standard. Because all Eu- 
Topean schools concentrate on intellectual 
education, there are transfer possibilities all 
along the line for anyone who suddenly de- 
velops talents he had not previously shown, 
Provided he is willing to make the effort to 
Catch up with programs at a higher level. 

Next to the greater length of the European 
as compared to the American school year, it 
is this close articulation in European public 
education that makes it possible for Fu- 
ropean children all of them, bright, average, 
and slow—to reach any level of scholastic 
achievement at a much earlier age than ours. 
Tt also accounts for the fact that geographic 
inequalities due to different rates of eco- 
nomic progress in different parts of the coun- 
try are not as pronounced there, and trans- 
ter from the schools of one locality to those 
Of another is easier. 

Though our children would greatly benefit 
from a national scholastic standard, the 
Prospects are not good that we shall be able 
to obtain it for them, Theory and practice 
in American public education are strongly 
Opposed to testing children against objective 
Standards. 

There is a school of thought which con- 
siders tests irrelevant to the process of be- 
coming educated. But this, as one of Eng- 
land's university examiners aptly remarked, 
wouid be true only If one felt it “to be suf- 
ficient to expose the pupil to learning and 
Undesirable to discover if there are any 
results.“ Many schoolmen object to achieve- 
ment tests because some children would fail 
and this might injure their psyche. But in 
life, all of us are constantly: tested against 
Objective standards of performance; all of 
us at some time or another will fail a test. 
Would it not be better to let children dis- 
Cover at school what their abilities and Um- 
itations are, thus giving them experience in 
coming to terms with the truth about them- 
Selves before they have to face the demands 
of the adult world? Fewer young people 
Would then need to be counseled by “career 
doctors,” 

I am inclined to think the main reason 
why our schoolmen oppose a national aca- 
demic standard is that it contravenes the 
“Freudian” or “Social” ethic to which ‘most 
of them are committed—an ethic which 
deprecates individual responsibility for what 


one makes of his life, and places responsibil- 
ity on society. Those who accept this ethic 
tend to look upon education as a “right” pos- 
sessed In equal measure by each child; in 
other words, a right with no conditions at- 
tached to it. It is not enough that there be 
equal educational opportunity; what is de- 
manded is the right to higher education and 
to degrees without giving proof of qualifica- 
tion. Removing the price tag from higher 
education has had the curious effect in this 
country of transforming education into a 
sort of consumer good” which a democratic 
society is expected to hand out equally fair 
shares for all.” 

At present the American people have no 
yardstick with which to assess the perform- 
ance of the schools for which they tax them- 
selves so heavily, A national scholastic stand- 
ard would give them such a yardstick, but 
the educational establishment will not even 
tolerate a permissive standard. We therefore 
have no way of finding out what, concretely, 
our children have learned at any given age 
and ability level, or how this compares with 
achievements in other school systems. 

Such feeble attempts as we have made to 
evaluate our schools have been warded off by 
raising the bugaboo of federal contral of the 
curriculum, ‘Comparison with education in 
other advanced countries ls rejected on the 
grounds that all foreign school systems—in- 
cluding the Russian!—are “aristocratic,” We 
alone, it seems, have “democratic” education. 
Consequently, so it is said, the objectives of 
American education, the educational needs it 
serves, are so unique that what is accom- 
plished elsewhere can be of no interest to us. 
Consider this statement made by an influen- 
tial educator before a committee of the 
United States Senate: “Good teaching of 
reading beyond the fundamentals,” he said, 
“is one thing in a society where a person is 
being prepared to read and instantaneously 
believe government propaganda, and it is an 
entirely different thing in a society where a 
person may be expected to enjoy the privilege 
of reading a free press.” 

I have thought and thought, but I can't 
get the sense of it. Does he mean it is more 
important to be able to read in Russia than 
here? Or does he mean the opposite? Does he 
really mean that how you teach children to 
read depends upon what they are going to 
read when they grow up? 

One is always tempted to see in this or 
that defect the root cause of mediocre school 
performance, My own feeling is that most 
of the inadequacies of American education 
can be traced back to misconception of what 
“democratic education” really is. The school- 
men are passionately committed to the dog- 
ma that, to be democratic, education must 
not only be free but comprehensive as well. 
I would say that it must be both free and of 
high quality, It must provide public school- 
ing that is as good as the costly private 
schooling available to children whose parents 
can pay the fees. 

As I see it, the reason we and every other 
advanced country support expensive sys- 
tems of public education is that we are deter- 
mined that no child shall be denied school- 
ing because he cannot pay for it. We socialize 
the cost of education to equalize opportunity. 

Educational inequalities resulting from dif- 
ferences in wealth can be eliminated by shift- 
ing the financial burden of educating chil- 
dren from parent to taxpayer. “Inability to 
pay” school fees is a removable bar to edi- 
cational advancement. There remain then the 
inequalities of ability and drive that are in- 
born. Society cannot play God and create 
children that are identical in mental capac- 
ity. Society cannot eliminate educational in- 
equalities resulting from differences in apti- 
tude—“inability to learn” is an trremovable 
bar to educational advancement. Many a 
child is gifted, many a rich child is stupid; 
either child may be industrious or lazy. The 
best that society—any society—can do is to 
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make certain that the educational levels a 
child attains are determined solely by his own 
giftedness or stupidity, industriousness or 
laziness. 


It matters not whether fees are charged or 
schooling is free, an educational system that 
takes no account of differences in 1 
capacity will give neither the bright nor the 
slow, nor even the average child the educa- 
tion his capacities warrant. When you elimi- 
nate “ability to pay” as a criterion for educa- 
tional advancement you get democratic edu- 
cation; when you eliminate “ability to learn” 
you get noneducation. 

Differences in learning ability, already evi- 
dent when children enter school, increase 
year by year, as more difficult subject matter 
is studied. By about age 11 to 12 the gap in 
mental age in any representative group of 
children will then be six and one half years 
overall; three years if the top and bottom two 
percent of the intelligence range are absent. 
The gap in achievement levels will be greater 
still; it may be eight years. Studies in geog- 
raphy, history, English composition, literary 
knowledge, science, arithmetic reasoning, etc., 
have shown that in every high school grade 
“the complete range of elementary school 
achievement is present.“ Indeed, it must be 
present in a comprehensive high school since 
a substantial segment of the school popula- 
tion is intellectually incapable of advancing 
beyond the elementary level. Half our chil- 
dren, let it be remembered, are by definition 
below average, they are below 100 I.Q. 

Comprehensive schooling in the p 
grades is common to every system of public 
education, Experience has shown that all 
normal children, if properly instructed, can 
master the elementary subjects, though at 
different rates of speed. So long as the pro- 
gram is the same for all, differences in the 
pace at which children progress can be ac- 
commodated. But when mental inequalities 
affect not merely the speed of learning but 
its very substance, comprehensive schooling 
no longer makes sense in terms of what chil- 
dren need. They need to be challenged, to 
stretch their minds, to absorb the maximum 
amount of knowledge consistent with their 
endowments. Experience has shown that if 
they are to have this kind of education, they 
must separate at the end of elementary 
school, as indeed they do abroad. On the Con- 
tinent, especially, there is an adequate choice 
in types of secondary schools to fit the abil- 
ities and goals of bright, average, and below 
average children. 

In this country, comprehensive schooling 
continues. to the end of public education. 
Abroad, it is discontinued when the point 
has been reached where subjects which bright 
children are able to absorb with relative ease 
have become extremely difficult for average 
children, and are incomprehensible for those 
at the bottom of the ability scale who are 
still struggling with the elementary subjects 
everybody else has long since mastered. Pre- 
occupled with the comprehensive dogma and 
the impossible goal of “higher education for 
all,” the educational establishment in this 
country has failed to develop programs for 
different levels of ability that are as well 
thought out, as efficiently organized as the 
system of secondary schools in Europe. 

We have the most expensive public educa- 
tion in the world, yet nowhere can a bright 
child obtain the excellent academic second- 
ary schooling that European lycées and Gym- 
nasia provide—usually at no cost or, if a 
nominal fee is charged, at no cost to those 
who cannot pay. In these day schools, which 
are to be found in every town of 10,000 or so, 
students are carried by age 18 to 19 to a bac- 
calaureate that is fully the equivalent of the 
B.A. of a first-rate American college, with 
only the student's major“ missing. No Euro- 
pean child is barred by poverty from attain- 
ing this educational goal; not a few Ameri- 
can children are so barred, for even in a 
nominally free state university, the cost of 
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room and board may be beyond his financial 
resources, 

Nowhere in our expensive school system 
can the average child find the excellent sec- 
ondary schooling below baccalaureate level 
that is to be found in Europe. Upon the gen- 
eral education that is received in these sec- 
ondary schools, there is built a network of 
vocational producing competent 
artisans, technicians of every kind, librarians, 
nurses, and a great variety of semiprofes- 
sionals. 

All of Europe has a shortage of unskilled 
labor and imports large numbers of foreign- 
ers; we have a surplus of unskilled labor and 
a shortage of every kind of skilled techni- 
cians and professionals. We go abroad seek- 
ing to lure such people with high salaries, 
a practice which is deplored by countries 
that have invested much public money in 
the education of their talented youth and 
resent this “brain drain.” 

Nowhere in our expensive school system can 
you find the equivalent of the “common” 
school which in Europe provides the abso- 
lute minimum of education, the rock bottom 
below which no one falls who is not hope- 
lessly retarded, since attendance during the 
period of compulsory education is virtually 
universal. We still have a serious {Illiteracy 
problem. In all of the advanced European 
countries every normal person ts literate and 
numerate and this has been so for some 
generations. Speaking of the European com- 
mon” school, a prominent French educator, 
diplomat, and scholar recently said that a 
vast amount of experience and understand- 
Ing.“ the “imagination and inventiveness” of 
many great educators had been invested in 
building it into a school that turns out 
“youngsters with a real comprehension of 
their destiny and environment,” youngsters 
who in their early teens already are 
“equipped with a sense of freedom and a 
command of verbal expression and commu- 
nication for which adolescents of other areas 
may well envy them,” 

A great deal of nonsense is put forth in 
support of the dogma that to be democratic, 
education must be comprehensive, such as 
that it has never been proved that learning 
proceeds faster in an intellectually homo- 
geneous group, or that It is an enriching ex- 
perience for all if bright, average, and below 
average children study together, or that it is 
a democratic duty for bright children to be 
present so that they might act as a sort of 
“yeast” that will cause the overall level of a 
heterogeneous class to rise. One senses some- 
thing of a feeling that nature is “undemo- 
cratic” in its distribution of talent and that 
the school should counteract this. What else 
but a basic hostility to very bright children 
can explain the curious American custom of 
classifying them in the category “excep- 
tional,” together with the subnormal, the 
blind, the deaf, and all others whose dis- 
tinction from the norm“ is an inborn defect? 

Tam sure educators are kindly people, well- 
disposed toward the children in their care. 
Yet, when I read their disquisitions and ob- 
serve their actions, I cannot help but feel 
that they sacrifice good education to ques- 
tionable dogma, In their educational philoso- 
phy, social and political objectives appealing 
to the adult community sometimes take 
precedence over the need of the school child 
to be given the best possible chance of be- 
coming an educated person. Does this not 
“use” the child for purposes not his own? I 
should like to see the Kantian imperative ap- 
plied to children, as most of us agree it 
should apply to adults. He said: “Every man 
is to be respected as an absolute end in him- 
self; and it is a crime against the dignity 
that belongs to him as a human being, to use 
him as a mere means for some external pur- 
pose.” 

One of our most eminent educators says 
‘that we are unalterably committed to “a 
common core of general education which 
will unite in one cultural pattern the future 
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carpenter, factory worker, bishop, lawyer, 
doctor, sales manager, professor, and garage 
mechanic.” One wonders whether we are 
committed to this objective because great 
educators and scholars, upon mature consid- 
eration, and after observing educational ex- 
perience in many other countries, have come 
to the conclusion that such comprehensive 
schooling is the best means to educe or 
bring out our children’s innate mental ca- 
pacities. Is it not rather a Utopian dream of 
grown-ups, this vision of children from every 
conceivable background, bound for every 
imaginable vocation, all growing up in “dem- 
ocratic togetherness”? A dream that carries 
us back to the one-room schoolhouse and so 
to a simpler life when people were friendlier 
and communities more democratic than to- 
day. Those who promise that comprehensive 
schooling will continue forever, appeal to 
emotions that run deep in the American 
character. 

Nostalgia for our pioneer past at times 
assails 20th century Americans, though not 
to the point of voluntarily relinquishing the 
sophisticated gadgets that make life pleasant 
and comfortable. These gadgets are products 
of a society quite unlike the one where every- 
body attended the Little Red Schoolhouse. It 
is a society where differences between people 
are much greater than in preindustrial 
America. 

People now differ more in what interests 
them and in the kind of entertainment they 
seek. The difference has little to do with 
money. Cost does not explain why only a tiny 
minority read the New York Times or the 
Atlantic Monthly while multitudes enjoy the 
comics. People now differ more in the kind 
of work they do. They differ more education- 
ally. Some of the most vitally important work 
in our technically advanced society can be 
done only by persons who must be much 
more intelligent than most others and who 
have absorbed a far more intellectually de- 
manding education than the majority of 
children are able or willing to pursue. 

What our children need is not “common 
core“ education leading to a single cultural 
pattern but diverse schooling suitable to 
their diverse talents and objectives. A genu- 
inely demoeratic“ school system should en- 
courage all kinds of individuals to run on all 
kinds of tracks. Slow teenagers need very 
intensive instruction in the fundamentals of 
education; bright ones should be getting into 
calculus, foreign languages, science, etc.; 
average ones should be encouraged to ab- 
sorb as much of true secondary education 
as possible. 

Practical necessity has forced the educa- 
tional establishment to introduce some di- 
versity into the comprehensive school. This 
has led to a uniquely American kind of 
secondary schooling in which there is a “com- 
mon core” program, supplemented by “elec- 
tives” chosen by the students. The common 
core program provides the “Education for 
All American Youth” that the schoolmen 
demand. Of necessity, it must be devoid of 
all intellectual content, so that all children 
may attend it together. It is a mishmash of 
courses In simple skills with which European 
schools do not concern themselves; they 
leave it to the home and to the experiences of 
life itself to provide young people with this 
sort of “life adjustment education.” The 
electives are intended to provide diversified 
education. By leaving the choice to boys 
and girls, the schools abdicate their responsi- 
bility to guide the intellectual development 
of our youth. 

The best compromise so far devised be- 
tween the dogma of the schoolmen and the 
educational needs of the children is the 
multiple-track comprehensive school, Its 
drawback is that the school must be very 
large—instead of the several hundred pupils 
of European secondary schools, ours may 
have several thousand, This is not good for 
young people. Even college students resent 
having to obtain their education in gigantic 
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“knowledge factories.” Their sense of being 
“cheated” by the adult world is at the bot- 
tom of most of the student revolts on 
campuses across the nation. And the stu- 
dents are right. Educational gigantism has 
no justification in terms of the needs o) 
students, Its only justification, whether in 
high school or in college, is the compre- 
hensive dogma to which the adult world 
subscribes. 

Though growing in number, multiplie- 
track schools are still under attack as “un- 
democratic.” Many schoolmen prefer to cope 
with the diversity of human intelligence by 
easing educational advancement of the less 
able. We have gone a long way toward auto- 
matic promotion and the granting of di- 
plomas that are little more than certificates 
of attendance, Witness the following remarks 
of the superintendent of a large city school 
system: “Regardless of the variation of high 
school courses and the range of scholastic 
achievement ...straight thinking and demo- 
cratically minded school administrators have 
long since adopted the idea of the same 
diploma for all.“ He notes with approval, 
that high school diplomas no longer carry 
the name of the course in which the student 
went through school.” 

I can see nothing “democratic” in pro- 
moting a child before he has mastered a 
prescribed course. He will only seem to move 
up the educational ladder. In reality he will 
be standing still on the same rung. Nor is 
there anything “democratic” in granting di- 
plomas that meet no recognized standard. 
By not setting standards, we have brought 
our so-called higher education down to what 
Dr. Robert B. Davis of Syracuse University 
so aptly terms “creeping lowest denomina- 
torism.” All our diplomas and degrees have 
suffered the fate of paper money that is not 
backed by gold bullion, They have no in- 
trinsic value. Their value can be ascertained 
only by checking on the institution that has 
issued them and the study course for which 
they were granted. 

The process of down-leveling must some- 
how be stopped. This is what my proposal 
for a National Standards Committee is in- 
tended to do, Let me describe what I have 
in mind. 

I suggested to the Congress that it be a 
small committee, composed of men of na- 
tional stature and eminence—trustworthy, 
intelligent, scholarly, and devoted to the 
ideal of an American education second to 
none. The committee would have two tasks: 

The first would be purely informational; it 
would act as an educational watchtower an- 
nouncing danger when it saw it approaching. 
The members would keep under continuous 
scrutiny, and periodically report on the state 
of American education. Does it meet the 
needs of our times? Is it scholastically as 
good as education in countries at similar 
levels of culture and technology with whom 
we compete economically, politically or mili- 
tarily? How do American children compare 
in academic knowledge with children in Eu- 
rope or Russia, say at age 12, or 16, or 18; 
taking, of course, into consideration different 
ability levels? 

The committee’s second task would be to 
formulate a national scholastic standard on 
the basis of its findings; a standard which 
would make us internationally competitive 
and would also respond to our specific do- 
mestic needs. The committee would do this 
by means of examinations set at different 
ability levels, No one would have to take 
them, but those who passed would receive 
national accreditation, The committee would 
in no way interfere with established institu- 
tions now granting diplomas or degrees. It 
would simply set up a higher standard, offer 
it to anyone who wished to meet it, and 
certify those who had successfully done so. 

Neither the committee's informational nor 
its standard setting function would represent 
a radical departure from established practice. 
Many federal agencies collect and distribute 
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information. We need a disinterested agency 
to tell us the unvarnished truth about the 
true state of American education. The com- 
mittee would help prevent complacency and 
illusions of superiority, and thus save us 
from such painful shocks as Sputnik and 
Other evidence of Russian scientific pro- 
ficency have given us in the past few years. 
There is precedent, too, for the committee's 
setting of permissive national standards. We 
have something very like it in the 1965 
Water Pollution Act. 

Under this legislation the federal govern- 
ment is authorized—i7 so requested by a 
state to research and develop new methods 
of pollution contro] and to award grants- 
in-aid to localities and states wishing to 
use these federally established methods. We 
have here & national standard very much 
like the scholastic standard of the proposed 
committee, in that it is not imposed but 
merely offered as a service on a take it or 
leave it basis. 

Let me interject a word here as to what 
I mean by the word “standard.” It has, as 
you know, a number of different connota- 


tions. I use it in the sense that comes first 


to mind: a specific requirement or level of 
excellence deemed worthy of esteem or re- 
ward. Not a law, enforceable in the courts. 
Falling below standard does not put one in 
jail. Nor a conventional rule imposed by 
society. Failure to meet the standard does 
not get one socially ostracized. No one has to 
live up to the standard. It is simply an 
optional criterion for determining the value 
of an act or accomplishment. For those who 
accept the standard it becomes the yardstick 
by which the worth of these acts or accom- 
Plishments is determined. 

Water pollution and mediocre education 
have this in common: they are problems 
that cannot be solved by local and state 
authorities alone, but require some assist- 
ance from the federal government. Popula- 
tion growth and technology threaten us with 
& severe water shortage unless we devise bet- 
ter means to preserve the quality of our 
Water resources so that they may be used 
Over and over again. Pollution abatement 
has therefore become a national problem, 
and we accept a new kind of federal ald, 
Just as we accept federal aid for clean air 
and for automobile safety. I believe improve- 
Ment of the quality of American education 
is at least as pressing as the need for an 
assured supply of clean water, pure air, or 
Safe automobiles: Education is now the in- 
dispensable medium for survival and prog- 
Tess. Education is so basic to the quality of 
Our national life that by steering it in the 
tight direction we can change America’s fu- 
ture; we can make it secure. To steer it right 
We need a new kind of federal aid—the kind 
of ald that the proposed National Standards 
Committee would offer. 

I hope I may convince you that It would be 
entirely proper and exceedingly useful for us 
to have such an agency. Let me make it 
Crystal clear that nothing in my proposal 
Wonld yiolate the constitutional separation 
Of powers between federal and state govern- 
™Meuts, nor zo counter to our tradition of 
control of schools by the local community. 
I envisaged the rendering of a service, not 
Treoulation in any way, shape, or manner. 
The proposed committee would not usurp 
the functions of any existing institution. 

Its job would be to draw up national ex- 
aminations going deeply into a candidate's 
true knowledge and intellectual caliber—not 
IBM graded multiple choice tests. I suggested 
to the Appropriations Committee that we 
might model them on the English national 
examinations which offer tests in many sub- 
jects. Students choose the subject and the 
level at which they wish to be examined. 
This is marked on their certificate which will 
list their so-called “passes.” 

Our committee might provide one set of 
examinations at the level appropriate for a 
high school graduate who aspires to enter a 
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first-rate college; another set of examina- 
tions at the level of students who may wish 
to prepare for a semiprofessional or tech- 
nician’s job not requiring a bachelor degree 
but still requiring a good secondary school- 
ing. Still another for graduates of various 
types of colleges, especially those bound for 
the teaching profession. I stress again that 
no one would need to take these examina- 
tions; but those who did pass them success- 
fully would obtain national certification; per- 
haps the notation National Scholar stamped 
on their regular diplomas or degrees. The 
seal would clearly indicate what the holder 
had achieved. 

There are many occasions when it is im- 
portant to know what educational level a 
person has reached. Admissions officers of 
higher educational institutions or prospec- 
tive employers have a valid reason for want- 
ing to know what exactly are the qualifica- 
tions of an applicant. Think how much time 
and money would be saved if his diploma or 
degree indicated this clearly! Everywhere 
abroad it is taken for granted that diplomas 
and degrees conform to a specific standard— 
a standard known to everyone. Setting the 
standard is not regarded as government in- 
trusion or tyranny but as a welcome service 
to students, their parents, and the taxpayers 
who bear the cost of public education. 

Everyone benefits when there is a standard. 
At one stroke it does away with misleading 
educational labels so that any layman has 
the means of judging whether a school or 
college is doing its job properly. By offering 
the reward of a certified diploma to our chil- 
dren, many who now drift through school 
would be encouraged to aspire to higher 
academic goals. You can't expect children to 
study hard subjects such as mathematics, 
science, and languages when next door others 
are effortlessly accumulating equal credits 
by ensy life-adjustment courses in “Family 
Life.” It surely isn't “undemocratic” to re- 
ward those who exert themselves with a 
diploma that takes note of their accom- 
plishments, This Is what certification by a 
National Standards Committee would do. 

There is no question in my mind that a 
large sector of the American people wants 
better education. Public interest has grown 
tremendously. Every time I speak or write on 
education I receive a large number of letters. 

What strikes me in these letters is the 
sense of individual helplessness they reveal. 
Individually, my correspondents have -long 
known that education must be drastically 
reformed but they don't know how to induce 
the school system to act. The very size of 
our nation allenates public agencies from 
the individual and accounts for much of the 
political apathy for which the people are 
frequently castigated. Yet all too often they 
can find no one in public office to supply 
the leadership that is needed to carry out 
their wishes. Especially when this requires 
tackling, on the local and on the national 
level, so powerful a lobby as our educational 
establishment. People like myself can try to 
bring the truth to the public so that it may 
be able to reach a consensus—and this I be- 
lieve has now been accomplished. Enough 
people want school reform to warrant public 
action. 

The Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset 
once wrote a book on the thesis—to quote 
him—that the most radical division it is 
possible to make of humanity is that which 
splits it into two classes of creatures: those 
who make great demands on themselves, pil- 
ing up difficulties and duties; and those who 
demand nothing special of themselves, but 
for whom to live is to be every moment what 
they already are." I read this as a young man 


and it impressed me deeply. And all my life- 


I have unconsciously judged people and in- 
stitutions by whether or not they set them- 
selves a standard; whether they measure 
themselves against a criterion that requires 
effort because they deem it worthy of effort. 


Let us in education as in everything else 
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heed Jefferson's advice, to “dream of an aris- 
tocracy of achievement arising out of a 
democracy of opportunity.” 


Government and Academia: A Matually 
Advantageous Relationship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 21, the Francis 
Bitter National Magnet Laboratory was 
dedicated in Cambridge, Mass., at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The Honorable Alexander H. Flax, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force. Re- 
search and Development, gave the ad- 
dress. Mr. Speaker, I commend this ad- 
dress to my colleagues. 

The Francis Bitter National Magnet 
Laboratory is sponsored by the Air Force 
on behalf of the Department of Defense. 
Its purpose is to conduct research in the 
area of very intense magnetic fields. It 
is clear that such research will benefit 
the work of the Air Force and will aid 
our country in its defense efforts. 


I would like to include Assistant Sec- 
retary Flax’s address, however, for sev- 
eral reasons. I believe that it shows a 
deep insight into the special relationship 
between scientific development and our 
Nation’s growth, and a great understand- 
ing of the correlation between research 
and technological achievement. 


Mr, Flax discusses the symbiotic rela- 
tionship between science and technology. 
I think the very existence of the Francis 
Bitter National Magnet Laboratory, 
sponsored by the Air Force, illustrates 
the mutual dependence of Government 
and academia, and the benefits derived 
from. their special relationship. These 
benefits, as Mr. Flax points out, accrue 
to the Air Force and its efforts in our 
defense program, and more generally, to 
the Nation, as new scientific discoveries 
are made. 


I insert the Assistant Secretary's ad- 
dress in the Recorp as an example of a 
Government officials admirable under- 
standing of the usefulness of assistance 
to both pure and applied research, as 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON, ALEXANDER H. FLAX, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF THE Am Force, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THE FRANCIS Birrer NATIONAL MAGNET Lan- 
ORATORY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., NOVEMBER 21, 
1967 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to have 
been invited bere to address this distin- 
guished gathering on the occasion of the 
rededication of the National Magnet Labora- 
tory in honor of Professor Francis Bitter. 
This laboratory, which is sponsored by the 
Air Force on behalf of the Department of 
Defense as a whole, furnishes an excellent 
example of the relationship between the Gov- 
ernment and the universities which has, 
since World War II, shaped the course of 
much fundamental and applied research in 
this country and which has moved us toward 
a position of world leadership in scientific 
research, This leadership is an important 
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aspect of our position as a great nation; it 
serves not only the objectives of national 
defense but other national objectives and, 
indeed, international objectives as well. I 
would like to take this occasion to review 
with you the underlying rationale for the 
basic research programs of the Air Force, our 
view of the relation between science and 
technology and our appreciation for the aims 
and aspirations of the scientific community. 

It has been sald that we are a practical 
minded people, that we are prone to confuse 
technology with science and that there is 
little understanding in the country at large 
for the meaning and yalue of scientific re- 
search as stich. I would not venture to con- 
test the assertion that we are a practical 
minded people. That Is attested to by the 
remarkable growth of our industry and econ- 
omy and the parallel growth In the physical 
and economic well-being of our citizens over 
the last 100 years, I am not prepared to 
argue that any significant number of Ameri- 
cans have a deep understanding, or indeed 
any understanding, of either the philosophy 
or the mechanics of scientific research. But 
then neither do the bulk of the citizens of 
any other country. I will argue, however, 
that we have recognized, almost from the 
foundation of this nation (with more opti- 
mism than the state of development of sci- 
ence at that time actually warranted), that 
scientific advances were an essential element 
of the practical progress we sought, 

The possible application of science not 
only to industry, agriculture and commerce 
but also to national defense was very much 
a part of the thinking of the Founding 
Fathers. Benjamin Franklin (on becoming 
aware of the progress being made abroad 
with “aerostatic” machines or balloons) 
thought that the offensive possibilities of 
5.000 balloons manned by two soldiers each 
might act as a deterrent to war. Thomas 
Jefferson responded to Fulton’s proposal to 
protect harbors from enemy naval craft by 
what he called torpedoes, a kind of under 
water mine, referred to the possibility that 
“torpedoes would be to cities what vaccina- 
tion has been to mankind”, hoping that they 
would render cities immune to naval bom- 
bardment. Thomas Jefferson was also in- 


terested in the possible applications of the. 


balloon which he enumerated as “(1) trans- 
portation of commodities under certain cir- 
cumstances, (2) traversing deserts, countries 
possessed by enemy or ravaged by infectious 
disorders, pathless and inaccessible moun- 
tains, (3) conveying intelligence into a be- 
sieged place, or perhaps enterprising on it, 
reconnoitering an army, etc., (4) throwing 
new lights on the thermometer, barometer, 
hygrometer, rain, snow, hail, wind and other 
phenomena of which the atmosphere is the 
theatre, (5) the discovery of the Pole which 
is but one day's journey in a balloon, from 
where the ice has hitherto stopped adven- 
tures... .” 

More generally, the optimism and faith in 
science of that era was epitomized by Jef- 
ferson, “science is important to the preser- 
vation of our Republican Government—and 
is also essential to its protection against 
foreign powers.” 

Even before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Continental Congress had recom- 
mended that each Colony establish a “society 
for the encouragement of agriculture, arts, 
manufacture and commerce”. The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, which the 
Massachusetts Legislature chartered in 1780 
(and of which Francis Bitter was a member), 
was, in a way, a response to this recom- 
mendation. It announced that it hoped “to 
promote most branches of knowledge advan- 
tageous to a community”. The Academy 
hoped to attract papers in basic science, and 
elected such distinguished scien- 
tists as D'Alembert, Euler, and Priestley, but 
its emphasis on “branches of knowledge ad- 
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vantageous to a community” clearly showed 
the utilitarian bent of our society. 

The development of a significant national 
position in basic science in this Country was 
not to come for over a hundred years from 
that time, but in the meantime wherever the 
basic science might originate we were quick 
to make use of it. 

In the light of this background, it is not 
surprising that even today, when this Coun- 
try has attained a position of world leader- 
ship in scientific research, the larger part of 
the basic research in this Country is sup- 
ported by mission-orlented government agen- 
cies, including the Department of Defense. 
The missions of these agencies range over all 
of the objectives of the Government, indeed 
over the goals of mankind—health, economic 
well-being, industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress, welfare and safety and national security. 
The merits and logic of this situation have 
been debated from time to time. Arrange- 
ments such as exist in many places abroad, 
wherein research and development have 
been made the province of a single govern- 
ment department, have been proposed here. 
Such proposals have not found great support 
in the scientific community and I think this 
speaks well for the manner in which the 
mission-oriented agencies have administered 
their research programs with the full under- 
standing of the conditions which must be 
met if fundamental research is to be suc- 
cessful, 

From the standpoint of national defense, 
there are vast areas of science and tech- 
nology which must be explored to identify 
opportunities for ourselves and our allies, 
and to guard against technological surprise 
from potential enemies. Much as we may 
strive to attain a peaceful world by political 
means, it is difficult to see a time when we 
will not need to remain on the alert on the 
scientific and technological front. The size 
and shape of our military forces in being 
at any given time will, of course, be con- 
ditioned by the contemporary political and 
military state of the family of nations, but 
the sensitivity of this state to scientific and 
technological advance will require watch- 
ing for as far into the future as one can 
contemplate, 

The effect of support of a substantial frac- 
tion of the fundamental research in this 
Country by mission-oriented agencies has 
been that they provide, in effect, a means of 
orienting the research efforts in this Coun- 
try and of emphasizing some fields more 
‘than others. Now by this I do not mean that 
a physicist doing research in plasma physics 
under the sponsorship of the Department of 
Defense will be in any way constrained to 
orient his research toward some specific con- 
ception of a weapons system or a communi- 
cations system which might possibly result 
from his work on plasmas. On the other 
hand, all other things being equal, the Air 
Force is more likely to be supporting work 
on plasmas having characteristics like those 
in the lonosphere or around the re-entry 
vehicles as opposed to those to be found on 
distant stars. 

At the same time, we are aware that it 
may, in some future decades, be a plasma 
like that on some distant star which is rele- 
vant to some defense problem. Each mis- 
sion-oriented agency seeks to stimulate re- 
search in those areas deemed most likely to 
relate to its interests. Looking over the 
entire ficld of science, and assuring that no 
promising area of research is overlooked 
merely because the vision of the mission- 
oriented agencies is too short, is the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. However, it 18 
undoubtedly the pressure of support by the 
mission-oriented agencies which sets the 
absolute scale of the national effort. 

It is interesting to note what a leading 
British scientist, Sir Gordon Sutherland, 
who for a time lived in the United States, 
has said in comparing the American method 
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of financing basic research, through a large 
number of Government agencies, with the 
British method, in which there ts one gov- 
ernment department which controls almost 
all of the government expenditure on basic 
research, A Government department which 
has the responsibility of providing the sci- 
ence and technology required in the solu- 
tion of its problems is likely to make more 
effective use of science than a department 
of which the scientific needs are met by 
some central government laboratories which 
are not under its own control“. 

Sutherland also had something to say 
about the relationship between pure and 
applied science, “Another source of strength 
to the U.S. university system is that its staff 
have never beem ashamed of the fact that 
some of the research work can be directed 
to the solution of current problems of great 
practical import. This has made the indus- 
trialists and the state legislatures more 
appreciative of all of the academic work in 
the universities and correspondingly more 
generous in their benefactions and grants”. 
Speaking of the British system, he said, 
“This can lead to difficulties. How does one 
justify the size of a national budget for 
basic research or its apportionment among 
the various sciences? So long as basic re- 
search was relatively inexpensive, it was 
possible to finance every promising project. 
Nowadays, however, basic research in 
physics in Britain costs more than all gov- 
ernment research in agriculture or medi- 
cine. Perhaps the time has come for us to 
identify more of our basic research with 
specific national objectives in order to 
achieve a more rational distribution of 
funds among the different sciences.” 

Sutherland has focused on one of the 
basic problems of modern science, With rap- 
idly expanding opportunities for many ever 
more difficult and expensive promising areas 
of research, how are the priorities for allo- 
cation of funds to be determined? This ques- 
tion becomes particularly compelling when 
it is realized that the allocation process is not 
self-regulating. The more research is sup- 
ported in a given area, the more graduate 
students will be trained and motivated in 
that area, thereby generating more promising 
research proposals in that area, and so on 
ad infinitum. In the language of control 
engineering, the feedback system is un- 
stable. There are additional destabilizing 
feedback loops in this system. For example, 
the greater the funding of a given area, the 
greater the representation of influential 
scientists representing that area on Govern- 
ment advisory groups recommending the 
allocation of funds and the more public at- 
tention and support activities and accom- 
plishments in that area are likcly to draw. 
There is no doubt that corrective mecha- 
nisms can be and have been devised to 
Stabilize the system, but the tendency to in- 
stability is always there to be reckoned with 
when the system parameters are perturbed. 

In choosing to sponsor the establishment 
and maintenance of a national laboratory for 
research with very intense magnetic fields, 
which was made possible by the earlier work 
of Professor Bitter and his colleagues at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
whose importance for contem research 
problems was highlighted by Dr. Benjamin 
Lax and his colleagues at the Lincoln Labora- 
tory, the Air Force had in mind not only the 
many practical applications which might 
some day result, but also the major contri- 
butions which such a laboratory would make 
to research across the broad spectrum of 
scientific fields of potential importance in 
national security. 

The importance of a major new instru- 
ment or experimental technique can hardly 
be overestimated. As A. N. Whitehead has 
said, “The fresh instrument serves the same 
purpose as foreign travel. It shows things 
in unusual combinations”, And I think we 
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were all aware that the importance of this 
Laboratory hung not only on those re- 
Searches which could be defined at the time 
the Laboratory was established but also, and 
perhaps more compellingly, on those re- 
searches which would later evolve from the 
work of the Laboratory. 

The other significant contemporary phe- 
nomenon exhibited by this Laboratory is the 
symbiosis of sclence and technology. It is, 
of course, not accidental that this Labora- 
tory is to be found at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which has pioneered 
in exploring and strengthening the relation 
between science and technology. The edu- 
cated non-scientific public often assumes 
that the passage of benefits between science 
and technology is a one-way street—from 
Science to technology. In fact, the situation 
is not so simple. Whitehead, referring to the 
famous interferometer experiment of Michel- 
son, relating to the non-existence of the 
luminiferous ether, said, Michelson's ex- 
periment could not haye been made earlier 
than it was. It required the general advance 
in technology and Michelson's experimental 
genius.” Expanding on this same subject, he 
Said, “in science the most important thing 
that has happened during the last forty 
Years is the advance in instrumental de- 
sign. it is also due to the progress of 
technological process of manufacture, par- 
ticularly in the region of metallurgy.” 

In spite of the obvious benefit to be de- 
rived from contemporary technology, not all 
Scientists are at ease with engineers or en- 
gineering. In his lectures on The Two Cul- 
tures, C. P. Snow tells of Rutherford’s 
amazement that Kapitsa, another early ex- 
Perimenter with intense magnetic fields, had 
actually sent an engineering drawing to 
Betrovick and that those magicians had duly 
Studied the drawing, made the machine and 
delivered it in Kapitsa’s laboratory.” 

With industrial experience behind him, 
Francis Bitter was another scientist who 
Was at home with engineers and engineer- 
ing problems. In his book for nonscientists, 
Magnets, he recounts how he turned to his 
engineering colleagues for information on 
turbulence heating transfer in order to solve 
the problem of cooling coils for his high in- 
tensity magnets. The levels of heat transfer 
in which he was interested were far beyond 
those on which engineering data were then 
available, but with the help of his engineer- 

colleagues, he was soon able to get the 
information that he needed. 

In the modern world, the importance of 
the symbiosis between science and technology 
has become even more apparent. Progress 
in experimental physics: the microwave elec- 
tron and proton resonance techniques and 
the billionth of a second timing required for 
many experiments in high energy nuclear 
Physics have both stemmed from technologi- 
Cal advance in electronics and microwave 
Circuitry which resulted in part from the de- 
velopment of radar and in part from the ap- 
Plication of advances in solid state physics. 
In the geophysical sciences, much of the 

owledge we now have about cosmic rays, 
Tadiation belts and extended solar plasmas 
is due largely to the development of the 
rocket as a high altitude and orbital research 
Vehicle. The high speed electronic computer, 
itself a triumph of modern technology, makes 
Possible not only the solution of complex 
engineering problems but also massive at- 
tacks on theoretical problems in pure science. 
The computer, in turn, has been a massive 
beneficiary of advances in solid state physics. 
Thus there Is a cycling and recycling of in- 
formation, techniques and devices back and 
forth between pure science and technology. 

One of the great strengths of this nation 

meeting the scientific, technical and 
Policy problems of formulating and carrying 
Out its research and development program 
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has been the rich diversity of institutions 
and people on which it has been able to 
draw. The interaction between the govern- 
ment, universities, non-profit institutions 
and industry, each of these subdivided into 
smaller classes having separate and distinct 
characteristics, has made it possible to pur- 
sue programs in both basic and applied sci- 
ence with attacks from very many different 
points of view, very many. different styles of 
research and very many different kinds of 
aggregation of competent individuals. 

The universities have contributed in a 
major way to the processes of education and 
communication which make this diverse sys- 
tem work. Not only has there been participa- 
tion in the research and development pro- 
grams in the Department of Defense and 
other government agencies by the faculties, 
but the early exposure of graduate students 
to research in fields of science and engineer- 
ing of interest and importance in national 
defense has made available to the nation a 
supply of competent professional talent 
which is essential in a modern technological 
society, 

The mechanisms by which the universities 
have played such a major role in the integra- 
tion, harmonization, and quality control of 
the research and development programs of 
the nation range from the services of in- 
dividual faculty and staff members on gov- 
ernment advisory committees, through on- 
campus research, varying in scale from in- 
dividual projects to institutional support in 
a broad technical area, on to the assumption 
of responsibility for management of off-cam- 
pus research centers of various kinds. It is 
often thought that the university should 
confine itself to problems of pure science 
only. However, universities in this country 
also have the important mission of educat- 
ing engineers—not just research engineers, 
but men who will follow the profession in 
industry, government and private practice. 
With the rapidity of scientific advance, it is 
important that engineering faculties and 
engineering students be exposed to techno- 
logical problems on the frontiers of engineer- 
ing practice such as those which Professor 
Bitter posed to his engineering colleagues. 

There is much current debate about how 
engineers should be educated. Among so dis- 
tinguished a group of educators, I would not 
venture to enter this debate, but I think it is 
clear that engineers must be made aware of 
the extent and nature of the interaction be- 
tween modern science and modern tech- 
nology, preferably by personal observation 
and experience. Laboratories such as this can 
make a major contribution to the mutual re- 
inforcement which scientific and engineer- 
ing education can give to each other. 

Francis Bitter’s contribution in his life- 
time exemplified much of what the nation 
expects of its scientific community. First and 
foremost was his pursuit of scientific re- 
search for the sheer joy of it and the beauty 
he found in nature. Then there was his 
response to the challenge of teaching—in his 
own words, How can one be a part of a place 
full of young people and not concern oneself 
with what is told to them about the past and 
the prospect of the future? How can one turn 
down the privilege of helping to decide what 
is worth saying and what is not? I could not.” 
And then there were his contributions in 
applications to industry and national de- 
tense How can one turn down the privi- 
lege of going out into Industry or govern- 
ment where what we know is put to work to 
make things that we want?” Francis Bitter 
saw, was challenged by, and responded to the 
esthetic, the human and the utilitarian side 
of his work in science. He gave of himself 
to science, to his students, to industry and 
to his country. It is fitting that this Labora- 
tory which will bear his name should con- 
tinue to serve in this proud tradition. 
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Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the recent debates over South Viet- 
nam’s September presidential elections, 
it is well to keep in mind the brand of 
people's democracy which is practiced 
in the neighboring Communist countries 
of Asia. While South Vietnam's elections 
could certainly have been improved in 
the breadth of the electorate and in oth- 
er ways, its significance as an achieve- 
ment for the Vietnamese people must be 
measured against the utter lack of free 
choice in the regimented nations of Com- 
munist Asia. 

For the interest of the Members of this 
body, Mr. Speaker, I am presenting for 
the Recorp an editorial from the Cape 
Cod Standard-Times which offers an im- 
portant perspective. It describes the par- 
liamentary elections which were held 
this week in Communist North Korea. 
Apart from the fact that North Korea's 
ballot offers only one slate of candidates, 
the Parliament to be elected will never 
be more than a weak-voiced chorus to 
the country’s Communist dictatorship. 

As this editorial so well points out, the 
empty ritual of North Korea’s elections 
offer a meaningful lesson for us in Viet- 
nam. While democracy in that be- 
leaguered country has very far to go in 
development, the alternative could be for 
South Vietnam to fall victim to the to- 
talitarian practices exhibited in North 
Korea. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 


AN EXAMPLE? 


The type of election of which South Viet- 
nam may be a victim should the country’s 
present efforts be in vain can be judgedf 
from North Korea. 

‘Few surprises are expected, or even pos- 
sible, in the North Korean parliamentary 
elections on Saturday, Nov. 25. One candi- 
date for each of the 385 seats in the Supreme 
People’s National Assembly is pre-selected 
by the Korean Workers (Communist) Party 
or one of its political off-shoots, Upon as- 
suming office the legislators find that real 
power. lies elsewhere. The Assembly meets 
only about 10 days a year, usually to ratify 
what has already transpired. 

North Korea has been casual about hold- 
ing these elections. The last two have been 
five years apart, in 1957 and 1962, although 
the constitution calls for them every four 
years. In the 1962 elections it was claimed 
that more than 99 per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls. Though without a 
choice of candidates, they have the theoreti- 
cal privilege of scratching the name placed 


before them. 


The Assembly elects a Presidium, whose 
president Choe Yong-kow is the putative 
chief of state. But meaningful control has 
been exercised over the years by Premier Kim 
II Sung and the Workers Party Politburo, 
which he heads, Kim's goal of forcibly seiz- 
ing South Korea was thwarted by U.S. in- 
tervention in the Korean War. His “reuni- 
fication” theme developed a new stridency 
this year, and shooting incidents have in- 
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creased along the demilitarized zone that 
divides the Republic of (South) Korea from 

- his Democratic People’s Republic of (North) 
Korea. Washington officials are unwilling, as 
yet, to ascribe any unusual significance to 
these events. 


Lawlessness Must Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, senseless 
rebellion against authority proves noth- 
ing except perhaps the poor judgment or 
immaturity of the rebel. This is particu- 
larly true when the rebellion is itself 
supposed to manifest some type of pro- 
test against restraints on civil liberties 
or civil rights. Two wrongs still do not 
make a right, and it is the height of 
asininity to suppose that the cause of 
civil rights is furthered by persons who 
erect in civil wrongs or criminal con- 

uct. 

In this sense certain elements of the 
“new left,” together with extremists in 
the black power movement, urge the tak- 
ing of the law into their own hands and 
the substitution of a government of men 
for a government of law in this country. 
In so doing, these deliberate activists 
make a personal judgment that certain 
laws are no good and hence may be dis- 
regarded or disobeyed. In the process of 
the disobedience there have been brutal- 
ities, physical assaults, interference with 
peaceful pursuits, such as driving a car 
on the public highways, vandalism, and 
even arson. 

Basically, there is only one way to deal 
with this sort of criminal activity, and 
that is by firmness in law enforcement. 
This firmness is desperately and urgently 
needed from the Attorney General of the 
United States right on down to the local 
policemen in the small towns of America. 
It should be backed up by the courts pay- 
ing more attention to the rights of so- 
ciety to be protected against the lawless 
element. It should be encouraged by fre- 
quent, open, public support and appre- 
ciation of the sacrifices and dangers in 
the job of just plain being a policeman 
these days. Without the cop on the beat, 
no one would be safe. Without prosecu- 
tion, criminal conduet runs rampant like 
an unchecked plague. 

In this sense it is encouraging to see a 
distinguished newspaper like the New 
York Times urging that the legitimate 
objectives of dissent not become con- 
fused with disorder and criminal con- 
duct. In the issue of Sunday, November 
26, 1967, the Times editorial “From Dis- 
sent to Disorder” is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all Americans: 

Prom Dissent ro DISORDER 

Advocating a shift “from dissent to re- 
sistance," a small but vociferous body of 
young and immature older war objectors has 
begun to incite acts of anarchy that could 
destroy precisely the values they profess to 
defend. Their contemptible attacks on gov- 
ernment officials, physical assaults on police 
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and violent interference with the peaceful 
pursults of other citizens—appallingly remi- 
niscent of the behavior of Communist and 
Nazi hooligans in pre-Hitler Germany—make 
a mockery of their professed ideals. 

Defending such actions which turned a 
recent local demonstration against Secre- 
tary of State Rusk into a nightmare, the 
leader of a group at Columbia University 
called The Resistance, declared the other 
day: “Ending the war in Vietnam" tran- 
scends everything else and is therefore far 
more important “than abiding by all the 
traditional rules,” including preservation of 
“an orderly America.” 

Nothing could be more fallacious. A dis- 
orderly America would Be a disaster for the 
cause of peace in this world. Peace in Viet- 
nam cannot be won by violence in the 
streets of America any more than it can be 
won by violence in the air over North Viet- 
nam. Justice for others cannot be gained 
by obstructing the essential machinery of 
justice at home. 3 

If there were not in American society 
ample opportunity for legitimate protest and 
machinery for peaceful change, there would 
be grounds today for vigorous resistance to 
policies that are profoundly disturbing to 
many Americans. The key point is, how- 
ever—contrary to the arguments of resist- 
ers—that the channels for dissent are wide 
open and are being employed with increas- 
ing effectiveness by a growing number of re- 
sponsible and articulate opponents of the 
war in Vietnam. The machinery for change 
is working—although slowly—on Vietnam. as 
demonstrated by increasing opposition in 
Congress to the President's policies and by 
Senator McCarthy’s challenge to his renomi- 
nation. 

Responsible debate and legitimate politi- 
cal action—these are the ways to change 
policies in a democratic society. The resist- 
ers only retard the cause they seek to ad- 
vance while threatening the foundation of 
the freedoms they so recklessly exploit, 


L. B. J. Losing Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist Henry Hazlitt, writing in the 
Chicago Tribune on November 28, dis- 
cussed the interesting relationship be- 
tween the President's loss of public sup- 
port, the furor over the Vietnam war, 
and the administration’s policy of coop- 
erating with Soviet Russia. 

His commentary follows: 

L. B. J. LOSING SUPPORT 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

President Johnson has been rapidly losing 
public support for his policies in Viet Nam. 
Paradoxically, he has been losing it from 
both sides at once, from both the hawks and 
the doves. This is unjust and alarming. Yet 
in large part he has himself to blame. 

The decline of his support is evident. The 
most recent Harris survey indicates that pub- 
lic confidence in his handling of the Viet- 
mamese war has dropped to 23 per cent, 
from 46 per cent last June. On election day, 
37 per cent of San Franciscans yoted for 
immediate withdrawal of American troops 
from Viet Nam. A Gallup poll conducted 
for the National Broadcasting company in- 
dicated that only 59 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people favor continuing our military 
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effort there. The President goes o church, 
and the minister demands from the pulpit 
“some logical, straightforward explanation“ 
of our involvement in Viet Nam. 

Mr. Johnson has said repeatedly that if 
he were merely trying to do the “popular” 
thing it would be easy, but he is determined 
to do only what is right.“ The truth is 
that he has been trying to be both right 
and popular simultaneously. He has been 
trying to please both the doves and the 
hawks. As a result he has deeply confused 
public opinion and produced growing dis- 
trust from both sides. 

In 1964-he wooed the doves by ridiculing, 
Barry Goldwater's demands for escalation. 
When he escalated nonetheless, he did so 
gradually, limiting the bombing to a few 
unproductive targets. This gave the enemy 
time to install or increase anti-aircraft de- 
fense around strategic targets to make our 
belated bombing more costly in planes and 
men. 

Perhaps the most confusing of all the 
administration's policies is that of “building 
bridges” to the communist world. This in- 
cludes such things as “cultural co-opera- 
tion,” inviting the Soviet Union to set up 
more consulates and send over more spies 
to man them and, worst of all, encouraging 
trade with the Communists to be financed 
with credit at the American taxpayers’ risk. 

All these bridges have proved to be one- 
way bridges. 

We should halt all our naive one-sided 
“co-operation” and make it unmistakably 
clear to Soviet Russia that we will not resume 
it until Russia stops supplying the North 
Vietnamese with arms to kill our soldiers 
and stops daily and systematically inciting 
hatred against us all over the world, 


The Admirable FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, much 
publicity over the past years has been 
devoted to the increasing crime problem 
in the United States. However, very little 
publicity has been given to the increased 
efficiency of our law-enforcement agen- 
cies in apprehending criminals. In this 
regard, perhaps the most competent and 
efficient law-enforcement agency in this 
country is the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. $ 

I hereby insert in the Recor an edi- 
torial, entitled “The Admirable FBI,” 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
on Noyember 21, 1967: 

THE ADMIRABLE FBI 

Good work by agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation resulted in the arrest 
of an accused bank robber Saturday, but he 
probably would have been caught a day 
earlier if his description had been supplied 
to the press. Sheriff William P. Schmitt of 
Kenosha county, Wis., evidently has been 
reading too many foollsh statements by bar 
association leaders about protecting crimi- 
nals from publicity before they go on trial. 

The bank robbery at Silver Lake, Wis.. 
was at 10:45 a.m. last Friday. One robber 
was killed in a gun fight with a deputy 
sheriff. A second robber abandoned the gate- 
away car five miles north of the bank. A posse 
of 200 iaw officers began looking for him, 
aided by two helicopters, but the sheriff 
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gave out no description of the fugitive. As 
a result, he avoided capture for hours on 
Friday by mingling with the crowd watch- 
ing the search. 

The fugitive was Charles Layton Cox, a 
federal parolee, whose clothing and disfig- 
ured ear should have made him easy to 
identify, But he was able to borrow cigarets 
from deputy sheriffs and he conversed at 
length with newspaper men, including Wil- 
liam Jones, a Tribune reporter, who had 
tried in vain to get a description of the 
wanted man. On Saturday FBI agents ar- 
rested him in Milwaukee, 

The FBI also deserves credit for its good 
work in two other recent crimes. The first 
of these was a bank robbery in the Chicago 
suburb of Northlake. Two policemen were 
Killed in a gun fight and one robber was 
captured. The FBI found the wounded sec- 
ond robber with two women companions in 
an Indiana lake cottage. 

A nation-wide search by the FBI resulted 
in the arrest Friday of a Naperville man 
Who has been charged with the bombing of 
& jet liner on which his wife was a pas- 
senger. The bomb damaged the luggage com- 
partment of the plane, but it landed safely 
with its 78 passengers and crew members. 

If all police forces were as competent as 
the FBI, there would be much less crime in 
this country, 


De Gaullism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days, we have been seeing and 
hearing much criticism directed at the 
Strange actions of our former ally, Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle of France. 

The case against the megalomanic 
French leader was summed up very ef- 
fectively in an editorial published today 
by many of the Copley newspapers in 
California and Illinois. 

In lashing out at the United States and 
Great Britain, General de Gaulle seems 
to be suffering from an extremely short 
memory. For, as the editorial points out: 

This is the man whose country twice 
Within a generation was saved from complete 
annihilation by the military and economic 
ald provided by her friends. 


The reminder of France's unpaid 
debts to the United States, including 
$6.3 billion dating back half a century 
to World War I, is also most pertinent. 

This excellent editorial is worthy of 
the attention of all my colleagues: 

In the week which has followed the British 
devaluation of the pound, President Charles 
de Gaulle of France was able to assess with 
Some accuracy the best card he could play in 
the game of international squeeze. 

At the semi-annual ceremonial monologue 
Which passes for a De Gaulle press confer- 
ence, the French leader yesterday confirmed 
rowing suspicions that his consuming hatred 
of anything American or British has almost 
got the better of his reason. 

Where he could have proved his interest in 
helping a former ally, he rubbed salt into 
British wounds. 

Again he has dictatorially vetoed Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market. And again he 
has lashed out blindly at the United States of 
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America for defending freedom in Asia and 
even impugning our technological superior- 
ity. He continued to fan the flames of na- 
tionalism in Quebec. 

This is the man whose country twice with- 
in a generation was saved from complete 
annihilation by the military and economic 
aid provided by her friends. 

It is certain that if the French President 
had not blocked, with vindictive determina- 
tion, Britain’s entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, the economic plight which brought the 
pound devaluation last week could have been 
avoided. 

For months, until the French economy be- 
gan to run into trouble in mid-year, De 
Gaulle tried to undermine the United States’ 
economy. By turning his dollars into gold he 
depleted our gold reserves at an alarming 
rate. 

Now he has In effect served notice that he 
will continue this policy by demanding a 
return to the discarded international gold 
standard. 

Meanwhile his political overtures toward 
the Russians and his prompt support of the 
Arabs in the aftermath of the June war in 
the Middle East not only made his politics 
suspect, but also his very cerebral processes. 
He did not alter his stand yesterday, 

The general must be warned that he 18 
by our standards now an enemy of the West. 
He is actively engaged in endeavoring to 
smash all the Western unity and safety built 
over the years. 

He has tried to wreck NATO, which for 
20 years held a protective umbrella over 
his homeland. 3 

He has gone out of his way to hurt the 
United States economy and our position in 
international affairs. At the same time he 
has refused to pay France’s financial debts 
to the United States. These include $6.3 bil- 
lion from World War I loans—the figure a 
fraction of original loans because of nego- 
tiations. It also includes about $400 millien 
in debts since World War II, but it does not 
include the outright aid we have given him 
since the Marshall Plan was inaugurated in 
1947. 

The time has come for a showdown with 
the man in the Parisian ivory tower. A good 
place to begin is to request the payments 
of France's debts. to the United States. 

President de Gaulle has shown again that 
he spurns his friends, This makes it easy to 
decide whether he is friend or foe. 


A Tribute to the Ukrainian Struggle for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to insert a few words in 
honor of the anniversary of two very 
meaningful events in the history of the 
Ukraine: the Ukrainian declaration of 
independence and the organization of 
the valiant Ukrainian resistance move- 
ment, 

Since 1783, when Catherine II force- 
fully absorbed the Ukraine into Russia, 
the Ukrainian people had been politi- 
cally oppressed, but they had, neverthe- 
less, developed a rich and vital national 
heritage. This culture sparked their de- 
sire for self-determination, so that in 
1917, during the Bolshevik revolution, 
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when much of the Russian machinery 
was in a state of total chaos, Ukrainians 
were effectively able to declare them- 
selves sovereign and free. Now, as the 
Soviet Union celebrates the 50th anni- 
versary of Communist rule in Russia, we 
similarly commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the Ukrain- 
ian struggle for independence. How trag- 
ic that this glorious period of liberation 
endured for only 3 years. When the Com- 
munist regime was well entrenched in 
Moscow, Ukrainian nationhood was 
abolished and the country was once 
again occupied and governed by Russia. 

As we approach the beginning of a 
new year, we also should acknowledge 
the 25th anniversary of the formation 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army—UPA. 
The UPA was organized in early 1943 asa 
reaction to the conquering Germans, 
whom the Ukrainians had previously 
hoped would liberate them from the 
cruel and torturous practices of the war- 
panicked Russians, Instead, the Ger- 
mans perpetuated the inhuman system 
devised by the Russians, This political 
and armed resistance grew into a vast 
underground movement, supported by 
most of the Ukrainian population, With 
the surrender of Germany came the re- 
turn of Soviets into the Ukraine. They 
were met with persistent harassment, 
sabotage, and military opposition by the 
UPA. It was not until 1950 that open con- 
flict ceased. Yet the spirit of Ukrainian 
patriotism and the psychological resist- 
ance to Russification continue, though 
the activism of the UPA has been aban- 
doned. 

As we observe these anniversaries and 
pay tribute to the determined and cou- 
Tageous Ukrainian people, perhaps we 
can continue to stoke the fire of hope in 
their land, sealed off from the world and 
oppressed as it is. 


Flammable Fabrics Act Amendments 
SPEECH 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1003) to amend 
the Flammable Fabrics Act to increase the 


protection afforded consumers against in- 
jurious flammable fabrics. 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the Chair for the ruling, and I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, obviously, this comes 
as something of a surprise to me, as one 
who shares the concern of the gentleman 
from Michigan in this very serious prob- 
lem which he has highlighted. It is a 
problem which the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce would be 
willing to discuss in its sessions and 
reach a conclusion that Iam sure would 
meet with the approval of the gentleman 

chigan 


from Mi 


But it does seem to me that if we are 
going to get this legislation on the books, 
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in response to the request of the Presi- 
dent—who only the other day at the 
White House talked about the flammable 
products legislation and asked for our 
speedy consideration of it—we ought 
to put this bill high on the agenda for 
the concluding hours of this session and 
put high on the agenda for the opening 
hours of the next session the proposal 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 


Support for the President’s Efforts To 
Involve Private Industry in Working To 
End Unemployment in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the Johnson 
administration is compiling an impres- 
sive record of achievement in the in- 
volvement of private enterprise into the 
public sector of the Nation's affairs. 

This record was significantly expanded 
with the announcement by the White 
House of a major test program to mo- 
bilize the resources of private industry 
and the Federal Government to help 
find jobs for long-term unemployed 
Americans. 

And as Scripps-Howard Writer Robert 
Dietsch reports, there are now 200 cor- 
porations interested in participating in 
job-creating programs to help the poor. 

President Johnson is to be warmly 
commended for these efforts. He is the 
first President who has taken this bold 
initiative to urge private participation 
in programs long considered to be the 
province of Government. And I believe 
our Nation will be stronger for his efforts. 

The administration seeks to encourage 
private industry to hire the unemployed; 
it will encourage the development in 
areas of wide unemployment of new in- 
dustries; and it will ask large businesses 
to become a kind of “big brother“ to 
smaller businesses struggling to survive. 

As the President said: 

To succeed in this venture will take more 
than promises or good intentions. It will re- 
quire—on an unprecedented scale—the con- 
certed action and involvement of the private 
sector, working closely with the Federal 
government. 


And Mr. Dietsch reports that the Pres- 
ident plans to use several government as- 
sistance programs to reduce business 
risks in poverty areas. 

This total effort is coordinated by a 
distinguished American business leader, 
Mr. William E. Zisch of the Aerojet Corp. 

The President has assured the Nation 
that every assistance will be given to pri- 
vate industry to assist them in recruit- 
ing, counseling, training, and providing 
other needed services for the disadvan- 
taged. 

These unprecedented steps by the Fed- 
eral Government to involve private en- 
terprise in the problems of the cities and 
of long-term poverty will be supported 
by the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans who share the administration's con- 
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cern and compassion, as well as its de- 
termination and imagination to defeat 
the social ills that have been with us for 
far too long. 

I insert in the Recorp Mr. Dietsch’s 
informative article, as follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 

Nov. 15, 1967] 
HELPING Harp-Corr UNEMPLOYED; 200 
CORPORATIONS Go WITH L. B. J. 


(By Robert Dietsch) 


More than 200 corporations have indicated 
interest in joining the Johnson Administra- 
tion's test program to create more jobs for 
the “hard core” unemployed, Administration 
spokesmen said today. 

In most cases, these jobless persons are 
Negroes. living in big-city slums. 

Of the 200 companies, about 20 have out- 
lined relatively definite projects. 


CHECK PROGRESS 


Later this week, Commerce Secretary Alex- 
ander B. Trowbridge, Labor Secretary W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz and William E. Zisch, who is in 
charge of the program, are expected to dis- 
cuss its progress. The program was an- 
nounced by President Johnson Oct. 3. 

Mr. Zisch is vice chairman of the Aerojet- 
General Corp., which has established a suc- 
cessful plant that hired hard-core unem- 
ployed in the Watts area of Los Angeles, 
scene of riots in the summer of 1965. 

President Johnson's plan is to use several 
Government assistance programs to reduce 
risks which private enterprise would face if 
it built or expanded plants or other facilities 
in slum areas and employed persons whose 
skills or education are normally below in- 
dustry standards. 

The Labor Department, for example, would 
use Federal funds to help train the “unem- 
ployable,” the Small Business Administra- 
tion would guarantee leases on plant and 
equipment, and the Defense Department and 
the Government Services Administration 
might give contract award priorities to sim- 
ple procurement items produced in ghetto 
plants. 

INVOLVEMENT 

The Government's $40 million experiment 
comes at a time when business is stepping 
up its own private involvement in Negro 
joblessness and other urban problems. One 
of the more notable endeavors is in Detroit, 
where Ford Motor Co. and General Motors 
Corp.—among others—-are making special at- 
tempts to hire and train workers from the 
areas in which last summer's riots took 
place. 

A major effect by the auto firms also is 
being made in Pontiac, Mich. And recently, 
private investors in the Cincinnati area chose 
the suburb of Avondale—scene of racial out- 
breaks last June and July—for a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar building project to help the dis- 
advantaged" learn job skills and become 
self-employed. 

Shortly after the President announced his 
program, the Administration chose five cities 
as possible plant sites In slum areas. The 
cities are Washington, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Boston and San Antonio, 


The Bitter Tea of Dr. Tsien—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 


inserting a third and concluding portion 
of The Bitter Tea of Dr. Tsien,” Milton 
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Viorst's article about a leading rocket 
expert who was forced to leave the coun- 
try and return to his native mainland 
China where he now employs his con- 
siderable talents. I think the moral of 
this story, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of Esquire magazine, is 
self-evident. 

From Esquire magazine, September 1967] 
Tue Brrrer Tea or Dr. Tsren—Part III 


Tsien’s status remained in this nether 
world as month's passed into years. Tsien 
withdrew deeper and deeper into study and 
research, working so intensively that his col- 
leagues marveled at his dedication. Among 
a few old friends, he was still warm and out- 
going. They had worked for him, risked their 
good names for him, even helped to pay his 
painfully heavy legal fees. Tsien, for all his 
anguish, did not fail to recognize their loy- 
alty and take comfort from it. 

Occasionally, they all spent a happy eve- 
ning together, usually when von Karman 
came to town. The old man now devoted 
most of his time to N. A. T.O. and lived all 
but a few months of each year in Paris. When 
he came to Pasadena, it was for some whirl- 
wind consultation at Aerojet or Caltech. 
On these occasions, Tsien saw to it that he 
was regally entertained, Tsien and Yin some- 
times held a party for von Karman at their 
house, Other times, Tsien arranged a big 
Chinese feast at a restaurant in Los Angeles’ 
Chinatown. Throughout Tsien's troubles, von 
Karman, like the group at Caltech, remained 
faithful to his former pupil. As near as their 
friends could tell, the two men stayed as 
close as ever. If von Karman went on in his 
work without Tsien—as committed as he 
was to the security of the West—the stu- 
dent bore his master no obyious grudge. 

But there was no mistaking now Tsien’s 
attitude toward the United States generally. 
As time passed, he grew increasingly bitter. 
No one doubted, after the Imprisonment and 
the hearings and the protracted confinement, 
that Tsien yearned for the day when he 
could leave America for good, and, among his 
friends almost no one blamed him. 

But in official circles, there seemed to be 
only a vague understanding of what his de- 
parture would mean and an incomprehen- 
sible indifference to doing anything about 
it. Kimball, who in 1951 rose to Secretary of 
the Navy, has said that Truman never con- 
sidered the matter. DuBridge, who in the 
next Administration became the President's 
chief scientific adviser, says that Eisenhower 
had probably never heard of Tsien. Del Guer- 
cio thought of Tsien—and proudly does, in 
retirement today—as a trophy on his wall. 
The case, facing downstream in a bureau- 
cratic channel, seemed to be swept along on 
its; own, as if no officical with real power 
could intervene to change its course. 

The matter reached its quiet culmination 
in 1955, a year during which the State De- 
partment discreetly negotiated with Peking 
the exchange of Chinese students and schol- 
ars detained in this country for American 
missionaries, educators and businessmen still 
held in China. It was also the year in which 
some American flyers were shot down over 
China and interned, Whatever secrets Tsien 
once had stored in his mind were by now 
believed outdated. Though this outdating 
in no way impaired his creative genius, of 
course, it presumably rendered him less dan- 
gerous. Almost certainly, Tsien was made 
part of an unpublicized swap for Americans 
in China. 

On August 4, 1955, Tsien was uncere- 
moniously notified by the Immigration Serv- 
ice that the restraining order on him had 
been lifted and that he was free to leave. 
Tsien didn't even bother to ask whether the 
deportation order was still in effect, and the 
government didn't volunteer the informa- 
tion. But now he cared no more about sus- 
taining his honor among Americans. He was 
no longer interested in being free to return 
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to the United States. Tsien wanted to get out. 
That's all he cared about. On September 17, 
after making the rounds of his friends at 
Caltech to say a melancholy good-bye, he, 
Yin and the two children sailed for the 
Orient. 

Grant Cooper was not so indifferent to 
the procedures associated with Tsien’s re- 
lease. As the Immigration Service knew, he 
Was committed to appealing the deportation 
order to the courts, whenever it might be- 
come applicable, When it did, Tsien would 
undoubtedly have blocked the plan—pbut 
what mattered to Cooper was that the Im- 
migration Service never notified him, as 
attorney of record, of the change in Tsien’s 
status. Cooper learned of Tsien’s departure 
in the newspaper and was furious. He re- 
jected the Immigration Service's contention 
it had “inadvertently” failed to keep him in- 
tormed, 

“To say that I was shocked,” he wrote in 
a letter of protest, “. . Is to put it mildly. 
if I, as an attorney in any proceeding, were 
to deal with a client on the opposing side 
without notice to or consent of the counsel 
for the opposing side, I would be subject to 
Severe discipline and probably even disbar- 
ment—and I do not feel that an agency of 
the government is in any different position.” 
The Immigration Service duly noted the pro- 
test and filed it. Del Guercio and his col- 
leagues were far too pleased with their tri- 
umph—however suicidal the implications— 
to worry about the valn gripe of a deportee's 
lawyer. 

It took no special perception to predict the 
significance of what Tsien would be doing 
on his return to China. “We knew he wasn’t 
going back there to grow apples,” DuBridge 
said. Kimball, at Aerojet once again, finds its 
hard to contain his frustration. “It was the 
stupidest thing this country ever did,” he 
Says. “He was no more a Communist than I 
Was—and we forced him to go.” 

the Red Chinese were not naive 
about what they were getting, On his arrival 
in Canton, his first stop on the China main- 
land, Tsien was greeted enthusiastically by 
public officials and a delegation of top scien- 
tists. At Peking, he was officially welcomed 
home by the government, wined and dined by 
the university and deluged with honors by 
the Academy of Sciences, The Academy, the 
government's chief scienctific arm, offered 
him the post of chief of research in applied 
mechanics, In accepting, Tsien resumed at 
Once the work on propulsion and rocketry 
which he was doing at Caltech. Now he had, 
in addition, responsibility for supervising 
Tesearch in these fields throughout the 
country. 
Somewhat surprisingly Tsien did not prove 
reticent about talking of his American ex- 
periences. He gave several interviews for Red 
Chinese papers, in which he recounted past 
events with remarkable objectivity and ex- 
pressed his own emotions with extraordinary 
restraint, “I will never forget those fair- 
minded, decent Americans who helped and 
Supported me during my five years of deten- 
tion in the United States,” he said of his 
Caltech friends. “They, like all ordinary 
peace-loving Americans, are quite different 
from the U.S. Government. The actions of the 
U.S. Government are not their actions. The 
Chinese people have no ill-feelings toward 
the American people. We desire to be friends 
and coexist peacefully.” But more astonish- 
ing to read in the Peking press was Tsien’s 
denial that he had ever been a Communist or 
had attempted to smuggle scientific docu- 
ments out of the United States. One would 
have believed that self-interest demanded 
his boasting of having been a Red agent all 
along, or at least a Red sympathizer. 

Before long, however, reports coming out 
of Red China indicated that Tsien was get- 
ting in the ideological swing. In January, 
1957, in accepting a major scientific award, 
he declared that American efforts to keep. 
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him from returning home had been a vain 
effort to undermine the “national defense 
of the fatherland.” Instead of fretting during 
all those years, he said, he had used his 
time acquiring knowledge that would be 
important to China, National defense, -he 
said, had been his dominant thought, until 
“the diplomatic victory. won by China, when 
I managed to return finally to the embrace 
of the fatherland.” Later that year, Tsien 
showed a new fondness for political doctrine 
and declared: “America has an enormous 
scientific and technical foundation, but it 
has not brought any great benefits to the 
people. Which, after all, should we choose, 
capitalist or socialist leadership? Of course, 
we can only choose socialist leadership.” 
More recently, Tsien was recorded as saying: 
“Chairman Mao has taught us how to over- 
come idealistic and metaphysical errors, how 
to proceed from reality, how to analyze prob- 
lems in a comprehensive manner and how to 

the essence of things. . As long as 
we are able to act in accordance with Chair- 
man Mao's directives, victory will surely 
belong to us.” 

Step by step with his ideological develop- 
ment, Tsien advanced politically. Almost 
from the beginning, he engaged—like most 
Chinese scientists—in active politics. In 1956, 
he won several honorific public. offices. In 
1958, in recognition of his support of Mao in 
one of the recurring sectarian battles, he was 
awarded membership in the Communist 
Party. Later that year, he was elected a 
deputy from the province of Kwangtung to 
the National People’s Congress, China's 
nominal legislature, and he was reelected in 
1904. Meanwhile, he was expanding his in- 
fiuence within the national scientific hier- 
archy by acquiring more and more offices in 
technical societies, Within the past few 
years, Tsien's public statements indicate that 
China has been looking to him increasingly 
for guidance on technological development 
generally, Still, it is clear that Tsien con- 
tinues to pursue his own scientific research 
and there is a suggestion, at least, that poli- 
tics are for him nothing more than a device 
as it apparently is for other Chinese scien- 
tists—for buttressing his freedom to achieve 
his scientific ends. 

One of Tsien’s old friends at Caltech, mus- 
ing recently, said: "I sometimes wonder how 
he’s able to get along over there. When he 
was here, he simply would not compromise. I 
don’t think that’s a characteristic that can 
be changed.” Then, reflecting: “But he was 
always obsessed about doing things for 
China. I suppose this ideology is n to 
his job. I believe he feels what he's doing is 
in China's best interests.“ 

Over at Aerojet the consensus is less well 

toward Tsien. 1 think he's an im- 
moral bastard,” said one high official, who 
knew him well. “I believe we had no right to 
do what we did to him. He was no Commu- 
nist when he was here. But that doesn't mean 
he has the right to sell out. He's lost all my 
sympathy for turning on us the way he has.” 

Tsien himself has not helped his old 
friends to clarify their opinions about him. 
They haven't received a word from him in 
years, At first, some of his former colleagues 
at the jet-propulsion center received Christ- 
mas cards, decorated with red stars. In recent 
years, the only news—apart from an occa- 
sional press dispatch originating in China— 
nas come from a sister of Yin's, living in 
Brussels. No one has ever seen Tsien at a 
scientific meeting outside China. 

This, perhaps, explains why so much effort 
is still put into interpreting the meaning of 
two communications from Tsien which have 
arrived in the years since his departure. The 
first came on yon Käarman's seventy-fifth 
birthday in 1956, an occasion of great cele- 
bration. Tsien was asked for a letter for yon 
Kärmän's scrapbook. In precise script he 
answered: 
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“On this occasion of your Seventy-fifth 
Birthday, Dr. von Karman, what would be 
the proper words for a greeting? Shall I 
speak about our happy days together in 
Pasadena, in your house in Pasadena? No, 
that would not be proper, for I am not just 
your friend but, more important, your stu- 
dent. Shall I speak about your great contri- 
butions to science and engineering, and wish 
you will do more in the forthcoming years? 
No, that would be only a restatement of a 
world-known fact and a repetition of very 
common birthday greeting. I wish to say 
more, to say something which may have a 
deeper meaning—because you are my re- 
spected teacher. 

“I presume that at the heart of every sin- 
cere scientist the thing that counts is an 
everlasting contribution to the human so- 
ciety. On this point, Dr. von Kármán, you 
may not feel as proud as you might feel about 
your contributions to science and technology. 
Is it not true that so many of the fruits of 
your work were used and are being used to 
manufacture the weapons of destruction, 
and so seldom were they used for the good of 
the people? But you really need not think 
so. For, since I returned to my homeland, I 
have discovered that there is an entirely dif- 
ferent world away from that world of U.S. A., 
where now lives 900 million people, more 
than a third of the world population, and 
where science and technology are actually 
being used to help for the construction of 
a happy life. Here everybody works for the 
common dedicated aim, for they know only 
by working together can they reach their 
goal in the shortest possible time, In this 
world, your work(s), Dr. von Karman, are 
treasured, and you are respected as one who 
through his contributions to science and 
technology is helping us to achieve a life of 
comfort, leisure and beauty, May this state- 
ment then be my greeting to you on the oc- 
casion of your Seventy-fifth Birthday.” 

No one was quite sure what Tsien was 
trying to say in the letter, Von Kärmän him- 
self was offended by it. He was not so much 
put off by the political diatribe as by the 
lack of warmth. He felt that Tsien, whatever 
the pressures, could somehow have trans- 
mitted something of the spirit of their old 
relationship. But some of von Kärmän's 
friends, who were also friends of Tsien, did 
not agree that any callousness was intended. 
They pointed to Tslen's positive phrases. 
They contended that for a letter written un- 
der & totalitarian government, where mail is 
undoubtedly read by a censor, it was consid- 
erate and friendly. They maintained that 
Tsien, behind a thin veil of propaganda that 
may have been required of him, was actually 
trying to say something both kindly and 
respectful to von Kármán. 

Seven years passed before another occasion 
arose for word from Tsien von Kärmän's 
death, just before his eighty-second birth- 
day. As soon as he heard the news, Tsien 
wired this message: “I learn with deep re- 
gret the passing of Doctor von Kármán, but 
I believe he, as a brilliant scientist, will lve 
in the hearts of all of us. We can further 
comfort us by knowing that his scientific 
contributions will be acknowledged by all 
countries trrespective of -social systems.“ 
Once again, Tsien could not resist a bit of 
ideology—but this time everyone agreed that 
he had been civil and decent and had sald 
the right things. It hardly mattered, how- 
ever, since no one heard from Tsien again. 
With von Kärmän's death, Tsien and his 
friends parted, apparently forever. 

Still, at Caltech, Tsien’s memory is a real 
presence. His books sit on the shelves, with 
his personal inscriptions on the flyleafs. His 
memos remain in the filing cabinets. His 
course outlines are still consulted, His bril- 
Mant scientific tours de force continue to 
thrill his old collaborators. The evenings with 
Tsien and Yin, over bowls of rice and cups 
of tea, do not cease to evoke nostalgia. Most 
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of Tsien’s friends, to this day, wish him well 
in China, They believe that, if things had 
gone differently, he'd be with them now. 
They regard his reaction to the events that 
befell him as human, if not laudable. They 
wish he were working here now. For, quite 
apart from the warm friendship they feel 
for him, they do not fancy having a missile 
dropped on them—nor would they take com- 
fort if it happened to be from Tsien. 


Thanksgiving Day Poem Translated Into 
Armenian by Rev. Nerses Baboorian, of 
St. John the Divine Armenian Apostolic 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November’ 28, 1967 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Thanks- 
giving Day has again come and gone. 
This holiday when we recount our Amer- 
ican blessings and recall our American 
heritage always has special meaning even 
during periods of stress and deliberation 
such as we are experiencing now. 

The Reverend Nerses Baboorian, pas- 
tor of St. John the Divine Armenian 
Apostolic Church in Springfield, Mass., 
has translated the poem The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England,” 
for his parishioners in order to enliven 
the meaning of Thanksgiving Day. 

His Armenian language translation 
was printed in a recent edition of Hay- 
astaniatz-Yegeghesty, the newspaper of 
the Armenian diocese with headquarters 
in New York, and was distributed 
throughout the world to acquaint Ar- 
menians with the meaning of the Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving Day observance. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission granted 
I include with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix a newspaper story in the Spring- 
field Union on November 23 concerning 
Father Baboorian’s translation and the 
poem: 

Local. PRIEST'S TRANSLATION WIDELY READ 

To point up the meaning of Thanksgiving 
Day, a local priest has translated a well 
known American Thanksgiving poem into the 
Armenian language and the poem has been 
distributed to parishioners in all Armenian 
churches throughout the world. 

The Rev. Nerses Baboorian, pastor of St. 
John the Divine Armenian Apostolic Church, 
64 Dresden St., said the poem was printed in 
English and in Armenian in a recent edition 
of Hayastaniatz-Yegeghesty, the newspaper 
of the Armenian Diocese headquartered in 
New York City, and distributed throughout 
the world. 

The poem, titled “The of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in New England,” was writ- 
ten by Felicia D. Hemans who died in 1835. 

The Rev. Fr. Baboorian said he was very 
much impressed with the poem and decided 
to “share it” with his parishioners by trans- 
lating it into Armenian and haying it 
printed in both languages in the local church 
publication. It made such an impact that 
the diocesan headquarters agreed to publish 
the poem in its official publication for world- 
wide distribution. 

The poem reads as follows: 
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“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 


“And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New Engiand shore. 


“Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


“Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea. 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


“The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave's foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared,— 
This was their welcome home. 


“There were men with hoary hair 

Amid that pilgrim band: 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


“There was woman's fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood’s brow, serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine, 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


“Ay, call it holy ground 
The spot where first they trod; 
They have left unstained what there they 
found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


The 59th Anniversary of Finland 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. FRANCES P. BOL TON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of next week the people of 
Finland will celebrate the 50th year of 
nationhood. December 6 marks the day 
in 1917 when the stalwart Finns freed 
themselves from domination of the czar- 
ists. 

The history of the Finns goes back to 
ancient times and contains large chap- 
ters of foreign oppression. Yet the re- 
sponsible individualism of this people 
never waned and has manifested itself 
in these last 50 years in both the internal 
and international development of the 
country. 

Finland, “the land of a thousand 
lakes,” is known for its hard work, its ef- 
forts to assure individual rights, and its 
fiscal responsibility. Those characteris- 
tics have been continued in this country 
by the thousands of Finns who emi- 
grated to the United States. 

During and since World War II Fin- 
land has experienced renewed pressure 
from Russia. Nevertheless, her policy has 
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been one of neutrality and friendship 
with all peoples, and she has succeeded 
in maintaining her independence and 
cordial relations with others. It is fitting 
that we should recognize Finland’s ex- 
cellent record as a nation and wish her 
many more illustrious anniversaries. I 
am happy to support Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 49, 


The Development of an Integrated Treat- 
ment Program for Drug Dependence in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, drug addiction is one of the 
most serious health and social problems 
in our country today. It is a complex dis- 
ease that requires complex treatment. 

Recently, Lawrence D. Gaughan, ad- 
ministrator of the Drug Addiction Re- 
habilitation Board of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, delivered a speech at 
the American Public Welfare, Northeast- 
ern Regional Conference. He described 
the integrated treatment program for 
drug dependence in Massachusetts. 

I think this program is worth examin- 
ing by my colleagues from all States in 
the Union, It has accomplished a great 
deal of good. 


I insert Mr. Gaughan’s speech in the 
Recorp at this time: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTEGRATED TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAM FOR DRUG DEPENDENCE! IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(By Lawrence D. Gaughan, Administrator, 
Drug Addiction Rehabilitation Board, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, 80 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 


The treatment program of the Drug Ad- 
diction Rehabilitation Board currently con- 
sists of three units—an inpatient. ward and 
outpatient clinic at Boston State Hospital, 
Department of Mental Health; an inpatient 
ward and outpatient clinic at Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution, Bridgewater, De- 
partment of Correction; and a full-time out- 
patient service located at 20 Whittier Street, 
Roxbury, conducted by the Department of 
Health and Hospitals, City of Boston. An 
administrative office with a research section 
is located in downtown Boston at 80 Boylston 
Street. 

The Drug Addiction Rehabilitation Board 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts came 
into existence on January 16, 1964, when 
Chapter 763, Acts of 1963, became law. This 
Act authorized the setting up of a Drug Ad- 
diction Rehabilitation Board consisting of 
the Commissioners of Public Health, Mental 
Health, and Correction. The Director of the 
Youth Service Division was added to the 
Board in 1966. The Executive Secretary of 
the Board also functions as Administrator 
of the total program. This administrative 
structure offers representation from the four 
departments most concerned with the pano- 
ramic problem of drug dependence and, con- 
currently, also serves to channel the resources 


The generic term. 
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of the four departments into one concerted, 
coordinated effort. Massachusetts was the 
third state in the nation to enact progres- 
sive legislation for the treatment of drug 
addicts, being preceded in 1961 by California, 
and New York in 1962. Massachusetts, how- 
ever, was the first state to introduce the con- 
cept of multiple departmental representation 
within the administrative structure; Le., the 
Board. 

The function of the Board is to establish 
a program for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of drug addicts in Massachusetts, and 
shall further coordinate services and activi- 
ties of other agencies in the Commonwealth, 
and of its political subdivisions in the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug addicts, and 
shall cooperate with agencies of the Federal 
Government in developing and coordinating 
such a program. The Board is authorized 
to contract annually with any of the depart- 
ments represented on the Board in order to 
locate a treatment center within their juris- 
diction. The Board is further authorized 
to contract annually with a hospital or other 
institution of a public nature, or a non- 
Profit corporation to provide the facilities 
and services necessary for a treatment center. 

The major features of the law are the 
following: 

(1) The recognition of drug addiction or 
dependence as primarily being a disease. 

(2) The act defines an addict as one who 
is so dependent on narcotic drugs that he 
loses his power of self-control and is thereby 
a danger to himself and to the public. 

(3) The program requires an interdisci- 
Plinary function, utilizing physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, sociologists, psy- 
chologists; public health educators, and 
lawyers. 

(4) The law provides flexible civil com- 
mitment procedures for drug addicts to ex- 
tend for a period of two years. The com- 
mitment period will include hospitalization 
and community care. 

(5) Aftercare: Close and continuing su- 
Pervision of the addict when he is returned 
to the community—to include anti-narcotic 


g. 

(6) A treatment center located in an in- 
stitution or hospital must meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 

(a) It must be physically distinct within 
the hospital or institution having its own 
separate offices, ward, and identification. 

(b) It must be directed by a physician 
and staffed with professional personnel 
trained in treatment and rehabilitation 
techniques. 

(c) The pervading philosophy and moti- 
vation of the drug addiction center must be 
one of rehabilitation. and treatment, not 
merely of a palliative or custodial nature. 

The concept to develop an integrated treat- 
Ment program under the aegis of the Board 
has its legal basis, specifically, outlined in 
Section 2 of the Act The Board may estab- 
lish or provide for the establishment of such 
additional centers as it may deem necessary, 
&nd may transfer patients from one rehabili- 
tation center to another as it is deemed ad- 
Visable.” j 

In the first annual report of the Board 
(1964-65), a total treatment program was 
outlined which stated: “Within the treat- 
Ment program, each center or facility will 
direct its focus to a specific group of addicts 
and specialize in developing methods of 
treatment most appropriate to them. Each 
facility should supplement the function of 
the other, all working within a total inte- 
grated effort. Inpatient and outpatient fa- 
cilities located throughout the state will 
Serve to implement this program. This may 
include inpatient treatment units, outpatient 
Services, halfway houses, sheltered work- 
shops, day care centers, etc.” Each treatment 
unit is to be visible to the public and must 
be viable and capable of being independent. 

The hub of this integrated program is the 
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Board functioning through the administra- 
tive office. Since the success of the Drug 
Addiction Rehabilitation Board program lies 
in the skillful integration of diversified 
treatment modalities from both public and 
non-profit facilities, it ls imperative that the 
Board in its actions and deliberations reflect 
an image of being positive in outlook, bal- 
anced in attitude, and judicious in decision. 
The Board must also avoid a “one-approach 
mentality.” Ideally, administration assists 
the treatment units to develop synergisti- 
cally—supervising them for signs of difficulty 
or need; providing support, consultative serv- 
ices and research assistance; and, in some 
instances, additional financial aid to develop 
new techniques and projects. Equally impor- 
tant is that the administrative office also edu- 
cates the community in that the 
Drug Addiction Rehabilitation Board is-an 
intensive-care program, not only structured 
for the purpose of treating addicts, but it 
also must serve as a catalyst for any other 
existing drug addiction programs in the state. 
The Drug Addiction Rehabilitation Board 
cannot function in isolation in working with 
drug addicts but, of necessity, must have 
its own program reinforced and supplement- 
ed by the programs of other existing com- 
munity resources. In addition, the adminis- 
trative office must assume the responsibility 
for pointing out therapeutic gaps in the 
total community approach to drug addicts. 

Perhaps one of the most important respon- 
sibilities of the administrative office is to as- 
sist the community to develop an apprecia- 
tion that since drug depedence is a relapsing 
disorder, suitable and realistic goals must be 
set for such a program. The community must 
accept drug addiction as a chronic illness 
with repeated remissions and relapses, and 
expect that addicts may not be able to “get 
off” drugs immediately, but must be gradu- 
ally tapered off their habit. The community 
Must recognize gradual abstinence as the first 
step towards a “cure” rather than demand- 
ing instant or immediate total abstinence as 
prerequisite for work with addicts. With in- 
tensive treatment and care, the periods of 
abstinence can be lengthened and ultimately 
extended indefinitely. 

The Board, through the administrative of- 
fice, develops rules and regulations relating 
to the operation and management of the 
treatment centers. The intent of said rules 
and regulations is conveyed to the contract- 
ing department or hospital through the 
terms of the annual contract. The budget of 
the Drug Addiction Rehabilitation Board is 
structured to be “End-Product Oriented” 
with major emphasis on achieving objectives 
in the program. Traditional budgeting meth- 
ods programmed in terms of standard ap- 
propriation categories is not readily adapt- 
able for inter-departmental or inter-service 
programs, The strongest factor militating 
against the use of traditional budgeting is 
the fact that responsibility today for a major 
program is no longer within the exclusive 
province of a single department but rather, 
in varying degrees, is shared by all. This is 
particularly so with programs that fall within 
the bealth, education, and welfare field, 

The annual budget is representative of 
the aggregate planning, pr and 
financing of the total number of facilities 
under contract to the Board. Because ot the 
rapid changes in the development of treat- 
ment techniques and modalities in the field 
of drug dependence, the Board only author- 
izes contracts with a department or hospital 
for a period of one year at a time. This al- 
lows the Board flexibility and latitude in 
the diversification of its facilities and saves 
the Commonwealth heavy expenditures on 
capital outlay. 

Education and Prevention: In 1963 Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy convened a Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Drug Addic- 
tion and Abuse which recommended the 
development of extensive programs of educa- 
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tion on drug abuse. This action was neces- 
sitated by the gross misinformation and mis- 
conceptions prevalent in the community at 
that time concerning the abuse of narcotics 
and “dangerous drugs.” 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
as in many other states, the statute books 
contain a chapter pe g to the subjects 
of instruction for school students including 
narcotics. Chapter 71, Section 1 of the Gen- 
eral Laws of 1921 (as amended St. 1966, Ch. 
187) reads—‘‘Maintenance: Double sessions; 
Subjects of instruction—‘In connection with 
physiology and hygiene instruction as to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks and of stimulants 
and narcotics on the human system, and as 
to tuberculosis and its prevention shall be 
given to all pupils in all schools under public 
control, except schools maintained solely for 
instruction in particular branches’.” This 
statute makes it mandatory that all school 
systems in Massachusetts educate students 
to the “effects of stimulants and narcotics.” 
The existence of this statute nullifies the 
necessity for enacting new legislation on this 
matter. 

Although Chapter 763, Acts of 1963, au- 
thorizes the Drug Addiction Rehabilitation 
Board to structure educational programs, as 
tar as school students are concerned, we feel 
that our function should be primarily in the 
role of acting as consultants to personnel 
in the educational field and helping to 
“teach the teachers to teach pupils about 
drug dependence.” The Board has primarily 
directed its educational and prevention ef- 
forts to assisting cities and towns with a 
high incidence of drug addiction and abuse 
to develop local prevention programs. By co- 
ordinating the-potentials and resources of 
local citizens, civic groups, and service pro- 
grams, the Board feels effective results can 
be obtained. 

Heavy emphasis is placed on the research 
role of the Drug Addiction Rehabilitation 
Board, authorizing specialized research pro- 
grams on the causes of drug addiction. After 
& period of two years experience, the role of 
the centralized research section has gradual- 
ly evolved into the following generic cate- 
gortes: 

(1) To provide administration with facts 
and statistics necessary for planning and 
development. 

2) To develop studies and surveys inverti- 
gating the various aspects of the incidence 
and distribution of drug dependence in 
various. population and geographic areas, 

(3) To coordinate the research activities 
of the treatment units of the Drug Addiction 
Rehabilitation Board into a total research 
posture, 


(4) To stimulate the professional staff of 
treatment units of the Drug Addiction Reha- 
bilitation Board to initiate research efforts, 
and provide them with technica) advice, as- 
sistance, and consultation. N 

(5) To set up research instruments to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the Drug Ad- 
diction Rehabilitation Board program and 
its various treatment techniques and 
modalities. 

(6) To keep informed of any major re- 
search activities in Massachusetts and in the 
country; collecting and main research 
material on drug dependence; and, providing 
interested professional groups and research 
bodies with information and consultative 
services. 

The following considerations were devel- 
oped in order to assist the Board in the selec- 
tion of locations for treatment units. It was 
appreciated that all treatment and rehabili- 
tation programs currently in existence in the 
United States at the present time are still 
very much in the developmental stage and 
that said considerations should appreciate 
this fact. 

Under Chapter 763, Acts of 1963, the Board 
was suthorized, as before-mentioned, to 
locate treatment facilities either in a state- 
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supported institution, a municipal hospital, 
or a non-profit hospital— 

(1) Therefore, for purposes of experimen- 
tation and research, treatment units should 
be “tested out“ in each of the above-men- 
tioned categories. 

(2) Treatment units in each of these cate- 
gories would enhance the diversification of 
services offered the drug addict population, 
also, each facility would have peculiar ad- 
vantages to specific types of addicts. 

(3) Institutions or hospitals that had 
demonstrated motivation and interest in 
the drug addict problem and had accrued 
some familiarity with said population would 
be high on the priority list for selection. 

(4) The geographical location of an in- 
stitution or hospital was to be considered, 
synchronizing the function of the unit with 
that of its immediate locale, As a program 
sponsored by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, it is necessary to provide state- 
wide coverage. Although a national trend is 
gradually emerging of locating detoxification 
wards, halfway houses and aftercare factli- 
ties in urban areas, and facilities servicing 
long-term patients in rural areas, each state 
must develop its treatment posture in terms 
of the peculiarities of its own drug addict 
population. 

(5) Institutions located in rural areas 
customarily have less of a contraband prob- 
lem than those located in urban areas where 
drugs are more in evidence and can be smug- 
gled into "closed wards.” 

(6) Affiliation of a hospital or Institution 
with a medical school, university or college 
must also be considered when locating a 
treatment unit. 

An important factor in the selection of 
these three sites was that each of the three 
parent institutions had recently undergone, 
or was in the process of undergoing, a re- 
organization effecting the escalation of their 
treatment standards and modalities. The 
Board was anxious to have the treatment 
units identified with other new or recently 
reorganized institutions reflecting growth 
potential. 

The first Drug Addiction Treatment Center 
and Outpatient Clinic was officially opened 
on November 9, 1964, at Boston State Hos- 
pital, Mattapan, Massachusetts. This hos- 
pital was selected as the site for the first 
Drug Addiction Treatment Center because it 
met many of the afore-mentioned criteria— 
specifically, the geographical location of the 
hospital was excellent, being readily ac- 
cessible to addicts residing in the Boston 
area and immedintely available to public 
transportation. The unit was to be part of 
the total program offered at Boston State 
Hospital, consisting of medical services, 
laboratory facilities, intra-hospital voca- 
tional opportunities, twenty-four-hour 
chaplain service for the three major faiths, 
and is also equipped to handle emergency 
cases. Additionally, the hospital was an ex- 
perimentally-oriented hospital providing 
students and researchers with a stimulating 
and educational environment, The hospital 
is also affiliated with Tufts Medical School 
and works in close conjunction with local 
universities and colleges. 

The role of this first treatment unit was 
to function as an intensive-care program 
emphasizing civil commitment and volun- 
tary admission procedures for persons having 
a problem of drug dependence. The program 
offered an outpatient clinic and an extensive 
aftercare program. Patients at the unit were 
to be accepted from a cross-section of the 
population of the Commonwealth in order 
that the staff gain experience from patients 
representative of all strata of society. After 
sufficient experimentation and research, the 
treatment techniques, methodology, and 
modalities developed at the unit were to be 
broadly applied in the community through 
the additional programs sponsored by other 
treatment units, 
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Expansion of the existing facilities at Bos- 
ton State Hospital has just been completed 
as of June 1, 1967, providing more bed space 
and larger outpatient facilities. This will al- 
low the treatment unit to utilize one ward 
exclusively for detoxification and intensive 
care when the addict is experiencing with- 
drawal. After three or four weeks when with- 
drawal is completed, the patient can then be 
transferred to a night hospital“ ward where 
he can still recelve close supervision and con- 
trol, but his condition will not necessitate 
intensive care. The length of hospitalization 
of a patient at Boston State Hospital varies 
with different individuals and most patients 
would be placed on a “night hospital’ basis 
for a period of several months prior to their 
complete return to the community. This 
means the patient Is allowed ground privi- 
leges or, in some instances, will leave the 
grounds possibly to be employed during the 
day. He will be encouraged to function 
normally in the community with the excep- 
tion that he must return to the hospital in 
the evening. Supervision and control of the 
addict during his “night hospital“ phase 
offers him an opportunity to be gradually 
eased into the mainstream of community 
life, It further allows him the oportunity to 
confer with nurses and other professional 
help during the evening, and to exchange 
experiences with someone who is sympathetic 
to him and his problem. 

In the report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Narcotic and Drug Abuse of 
1963, it was recommended that, under ideal 
conditions, a treatment unit for drug ad- 
dicts should be located either in a general 
hospital under the supervision of a psychi- 
atric staff, or in a mental hospital. In setting 
up the treatment unit at Boston City Hospi- 
tal on September 1, 1966, the Drug Addic- 
tion Rehabilitation Board was working 
toward the ideal. It was decided, however, 
that we would initially open the treatment 
unit solely for outpatient services. The place- 
ment of a treatment unit in a general hospi- 
tal was to evaluate the role and rehabilitative 
potential of such a clinic when geographi- 
cally located in an urban area with a high 
Incidence of drug addiction, and to offer an 
addict an opportunity to secure treatment 
services voluntarily at an early stage of his 
illness. 

The clinic, which is open eight hours a 
day, five days a week, offers the addict a per- 
vasive atmosphere of acceptance and under- 
standing. Services at the clinic are to pro- 
vide a general medical assessment of the 
addict, a psychological assessment to be 
made by a psychiatrist and, if indicated, to 
be followed by periodic psycho-therapeutic 
sessions. 


The clinic works actively with other com- 
munity resources; including police, courts, 
hospitals, social agencies, etc. The clinic is 
presently staffed by a full-time psychiatrist, 
two full-time drug addiction counselors, a 
half-time psychologist, a medical secretary, 
and an attendant. 

The placement of the unit at Boston City 
Hospital was further decided on the basis 
of the recent reorganization merging the 
Boston City Hospital and the Boston Public 
Health Department. Identification of the 
Drug Rehabilitation Board Unit with this 
recently merged organization also realized 
an affiliation with two medical schools 
Harvard Medical School and Tufts Medical 
School, 

Young male patients ranging in age from 
18 to 22 customarily need a longer period of 
“drying out“ than the usual addict. This 
type of patient has presented, on occasion, 
dificult and disruptive behavior at the 
treatment unit located at Boston State Hos- 
pital. It became obvious that the needs of 
these young, aggressive males demand that 
they be placed in a facility which was 
equipped to handle their difficult behavior 
but, yet, be of sufficient size that hospitali- 
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zation of the patient can be maintained for 
an extended period of time. 

In order to treat this type of addict, the 
Board, on January 17, 1967, opened a treat- 
ment unit at the Massachusetts Correctional 
Institution at Bridgewater, a facility that is 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Correction but conducted in conjunction 
with the Department of Mental Health. This 
institution is currently in the process of un- 
dergoing a total reorganization in order to 
improve patient care. The treatment program 
at this facility is well structured, consisting 
of individual counseling, weekly group 
therapy meetings and the development of a 
work program. Since this unit is only eight 
months old, much remains to be accom- 
plished. At the present time we are in the 
process of setting up educational and voca- 
tional training programs since many of the 
addicts hospitalized there are school drop- 
outs. The unit is to remain small—25 patients 
is the maximum due to the difficult path- 
ology of the patients. Close contact with the 
families of the addict are maintained by the 
social worker at the unit and every attempt 
is made toward total family involvement and 
total family therapy. This unit has also served 
to reinforce the existing program at Boston 
State Hospital and Boston City Hospital by 
making available to them a facility they can 
utilize for patients who are management 
problems. With this type of patient, after a 
period of hospitalization at the unit at 
Bridgewater they can be returned to the 
minimum security at Boston State Hospital 
where they can be helped to adjust to com- 
munity life under close supervision. 

This brief presentation has attempted to 
outline the existing treatment program for 
persons with a problem of drug dependence 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Many of the aspects of the program have not 
been covered in this paper, The program 
needs further implementation in terms of 
additional treatment units, particularly in 
the western part of the state. We do feel, 
however, that we have set up in Massachu- 
setts a skeleton organizational structure that 
will allow for a variety of inventive ways to 
help persons with a problem of drug de- 
pendence. We already have reason for op- 
timism about the results of these different 
treatment modalities with drug dependent 
persons. Our commitment to any of these 
treatment approaches, however, is not one of 
slavish acceptance. In the future, as in the 
past, we will continue to exercise our imag- 
ination and critical ability to develop even 
more effective programs. 


Sagging Mailbag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in my com- 
ments last week on the Christmas mail 
rush and the extensive preparations 
made by the Post Office Department to 
handle it, I called on the public to co- 
operate by mailing early this holiday 
season. 

Even before I made my appeal, the 
Buffalo Evening News in my home city 
of Buffalo, N.Y., had led the way by urg- 
ing its readers to do just that. 

Not only did the News emphasize the 
need for early Christmas mailing, but it 
also made some very cogent observations 
about our present postal situation. 
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With permission, I submit the text of 
the News editorial of November 18: 
SAGGING MAIL Bac 


One reason the Post Office must ask Ameri- 
cans again this year to mail their Christmas 
cards and packages early is that—figuratively 
speaking—the postman’s legs are buckling 
under the weight of his mail bag. 

Now at 82 million pieces annually, the vol- 
ume of mail has more than doubled in 20 
years, equal half the world's total and seems 
destined to top 100 billion pieces by 1976. 

Yet the system responsible for handling 
this soaring volume is often archaic. The yast 
majority (90 per cent) of federally owned 
Office space was built in the 1930s or earlier. 
Many postal operations are 30 years behind 
current technology, according to Postmaster 
General O’Brien. And despite advances made 
with the ZIP code, the sorting of most mail is 
Still a peek-and-poke operation alongside 
rows and rows of pigeon holes. 

“Unless we face up to the need for quick 
and far-reaching changes.“ Mr. O'Brien said 
recently, “our postal service may collapse 
under the weight of the fast-growing de- 
mands heaped upon it.” 

With deterioration so prevalent, it’s not 
surprising that the post office reacts to the 
challenge of delivering a record nine-billion 
Pieces of mail by Christmas a bit like Santa 
on his big night: with great longing to get 
an early start. 

For the long run, the department has a 
new Bureau of Research and Engineering, 
headed by former Buffalonian Dr. Leo Packer, 
to design the most appropriate types of mod- 
ernization. But this large investment must be 
Phased over the years. Meanwhile, most 
Americans had still better heed those plain- 
tive post office pleas to mail your Christmas 
cards early this year!“ 


McCarthyism Used To Shield Subversion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 7, 
1967, and again in the Appendix of the 
Record of November 21, I quoted articles 
dealing with subversion in high echelons 
of our Government and the modus oper- 
andi of the individuals and agencies con- 
cerned. 

The facts presented in those articles 
require investigation by authorized com- 
mittees of the Congress with the spot- 
light of full publicity—a procedure that 
will undoubtedly evoke a cry of persecu- 
tion as an emotional shield to protect 
those under investigation. 

A most enlightening article by Fred- 
erick Nelson on how such smear weapons 
—as used by subversives in the Philby 
case -was published in the November 25, 
1967, issue of Human Events, a weekly 
newspaper of Washington, D.C. 

As the article should be of interest to 
all Members of the Congress, especially 
those on investigating committees, I 
Quote it as part of my remarks: 

How Cats or “McCartHyism” AIDED PHILBY 
(By Frederic Nelson) 

Back in 1953 Rebecca West did a pair of 
articles for the London Sunday Times in 
which she sought to inform the British pub- 
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lic that all the talk they had been hearing 
of how the U.S.A. was in the grip of hysteria 
in the course of which “people of liberal 
opinions are dragged before inquisitorial 
committees to be defamed and insulted on 
the unsupported evidence of informers of the 
lowest character,” was a lot of blige. 

In the course of her article Miss West re- 
viewed the successes which the Communists 
had had in penetrating the American “power 
structure,” and then raised the question: 
Why do people in America and Britain de- 
nounce those-who seek to expose the Com- 
munists as “witch hunters"? 

Miss West’s answer was this: “The imme- 
diate reason is the hypnotic power of the 
word “McCarthyism”: the belief that the 
United States is at present practically gov- 
erned by a dictator named Joe McCarthy, 
that he invented and controls the Investiga- 
tions and uses them as the instruments of 
his tyranny.” 

Miss West went on to demonstrate the 
absurdity of this myth and added that the 
myth has been of tremendous use to the 
Communists, for one reason because it caused 
a large section of the public to “regard per- 
sons called before the committees as delicate 
Davids braving a gross Goliath, and such of 
them as were Communists would get the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

Despite Miss West's thoughtful analysis— 
to say nothing of what those of us who 
“llved through McCarthyism” could see with 
our own eyes—the myth is still routine doc- 
trine among liberals and is taken seriously 
by too many others who ought to know 
better. 

It is no surprise to find Archibald Mac- 
Leish blasting off with the plain fabrication 
that in the “McCarthy era” to dedicate a 
public library was “an act of defiance and 
protest—defiance not of a demagogue in 
Congress alone, but of the whole miasma of 
suspicion and censorship he had let loose 
on the country.” This is the kind of fiction 
which liberals feed each other, 

More disturbing is to find a careful his- 
torian like A. L. Rowse in The Churchilis 
comparing the anti-Papist hysteria in 17th 
Century England to “that which the United 
States experienced under McCarthy.” How- 
ever, in the American edition of the book 
the phrase “under McCarthy” is changed 
to “a short while ago,” and Mr. Rowse con- 
cedes that “there was a certain amount of 
justification for this fear.” 

And how! Now we have the Philby case, 
and with it the revelation that the belief 
in “McCarthyism” is not just something to 
argue about with liberals, but, as Miss West 
predicted, a weapon which the Communists 
have used most effectively in their effort to 
paralyze the will of the anti-Communist 
West. 

Who doesn't recall the obscene perform- 
ances of liberal colummists doing their best 
to be “persecuted” by Sen, McCarthy in order 
to pose as heroic fighters in the battle for 
free speech? But how many of us then recog- 
nized these exhibitionists as instruments, 
willing or deluded, in the Communist plan 
to blunt public authority in its far from de- 
termined effort to thwart the conspiracy? 

The extent of the damage caused and the 
number of lives lost because of the success 
of Soviet agent Harold Philby in worming 
his way to the top In British intelligence may 
never be fully known. Through the virtually 
unimpeded operations of Philby, George 
Blake and the two dipsodiplomats Burgess 
and McLean, the Soviet apparatus doubtless 
possesses an impressive dossier on Western 
anti-Red activity, supposedly “secret” and 
otherwise. 

We do not know, of course, how many 
other Communist agents and their local sub- 
ordinates have managed to carry on with- 
out interference because government official- 
dom has been hesitant to act lest the cry 
of “McCarthyism!” be raised. 
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In Great Britain, the former Tory Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan used McCarthy- 
ism to explain the outcry against Philby, 
after dur own CIA had tipped off the British 
on Philby's activities. This was as early as 
1955, but Mr, Macmillan fatuously dismissed 
the matter with the statement that there was 
“no reason to conclude that Mr. Philby had 
at any time betrayed the interests of this 
country.” 

Old Boy network? Well, Philby and Mac- 
millan are both “public school” Old Boys, 
but the more probable answer is the same 
one that Mr. Macmillan gave in another crisis 
over a suspected spy (Vassall): fear of being 
sneered at as a McCarthyite. As Peter Simple 
of the London Telegraph put it, “the word 
McCarthyism [has] the paralyzing effect of 
nerve gas.” 

It is indeed a shocking indictment of lib- 
eralism that its major contribution to “so- 
cial advance” was to hand the Communist 
conspirators a defensive weapon probably 
more potent than the 6th Amendment's pro- 
vision against self-incrimination. 

The fiction of “McCarthyism,” which de- 
Tuded even some of Joe McCarthy’s colleagues 
in the Senate, has become a sort of Terror 
operating against anybody in public life, or 
in the press and education system, who un- 
dertook to expose or frustrate the Commu- 
nist drive to take over the world. 

It has been, as Miss West wrote 14 years 
ago, “much easier, much more popular, much 
safer, to follow the middle-class fashion of 
today and repeat what may or may not be 
true, but is certainly irrevelant: that we are 
all much superior to Sen. McCarthy.” 

It's all pretty humiliating, but Americans 
have a distaste for being “had” twice and 
we may be fortunate enough to experience a 
New Wave of McCarthyism. Should that hap- 
pen, the Communists might conceivably find 
their erstwhile liberal errand boys really ter- 
rifled, this time terrified enough to refuse to 
pull more Communist chestnuts out of the 
fire. Or is that just too naive? 


The M-16 Rifle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Brig. 
Gen. S. L. A. Marshall recently wrote an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Post which takes note of the M-16 rifle 
in the war, and the congressional study 
and report it provoked. His article adds 
much useful background to the discus- 
sion and should be available to the Mem- 
bers in providing perspective to their 
analysis. I offer it for the RECORD: 

M-16 CRITICISM CALLED SUPERFICIAL 
(By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall) 

Following a battle, American combat forces 
do not systematically collect and analyze 
the data on how small arms have functioned. 

The fact is that they have never done so, 
The death of dependable data on this sub- 
ject is not more conspicuous in Vietnam 
than was the case in Korea or in France dur- 
ing either World War. 

Artillerymen, on the other hand, insist. on 
knowing. Any failure is a major event requir- 
ing searching investigation and conclusive 
findings. The experts take over and deter- 
mine whether it was the fuse, the round, the 
piece itself or human error at the scene that 
did the damage. 
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To fault infantrymen for being less con- 
cerned about how their weapons perform 
would be unjust. The fact is that the aver- 
age junior leader is so overloaded with post- 
combat problems of a more pressing nature 
that he doesn't have time to check out weap- 
ons performance and methodically report it 
to higher levels. All he knows about it he 
learns spottily because now and then a rifle- 
man or gunner happens to complain, 

Our average line fighter is more likely to 
be ashamed that his weapon failed in the 
heat of action than so indignant that he 
will report it. Tending to blame himself most 
of the time, he is right about half of the 
time. 

Due to this lack of system, when in time 
of war the characteristics of a basic weapon, 
such as the M-16 rifle now in use in Vietnam, 
are brought into question, much of what is 
said in its favor and still more what is said 
in condemnation, is strictly hearsay. Opin- 
ions, whether that of the users or of the ex- 
perts, are substituted for data. 

This is true of the lurid stories about the 
faults and virtues of the M-16 now appearing 
in the press. It applies to the more than 600- 
page report by the special subcommittee of 
Congress that invesfigated the M-16 pro- 
grams. Published several weeks ago, that in- 
dictment of the weapon, which charges that 
the Army was gravely negligent in adminis- 
tering the programs, gave the impulse to 
the renewed attack on the rifle in the public 
prints. 

There is much solid and sensational stuff 
in the report. Not less noteworthy are the 
voids and omissions. Some negative charac- 
teristics of the M-16 as a military arm are 
overlooked altogether. Where the report deals 
with user experience during combat in Viet- 
nam, there is a painful substitution of hear- 
say and some spot checking for careful col- 
lection of hard evidence across the board, 

The data was available. The Congressmen 
did not dig hard enough. How the M-16 per- 
formed through all but one major campaign 
in 1966 and the early winter of 1967, and 
approximately 40 battallon-size or patrol ac- 
tions, is on record. Where and why weapons 
failed is also known. 

For example, in the fight last Dec. 26, all 
M-16s within two infantry companies Trom 
the Ist Cavalry Division failed. However, that 
Was a special situation due to a storm. Nearly 
all of the machine guns also malfunctioned, 
as did most service pistols, 

In operation Paul Revere IV along the 
Cambodian border in early December, with- 
in three rifie companies of the 4th Infantry 
Division there was 25 to 30 per cent failure 
of the M-16. The weather was not unusually 
inclement. These units did not have clean- 
ing kits for the M-16s at the time and com- 
manders tended to believe that with their 
arrival the problem would work itself out. 

On the other hand, the record also shows 
that throughout the big battles of the 1966 
summer, during the southwest monsoon, the 
performance of the M-16 in the central high- 
lands was almost beyond faulting. Troops 
rated the weapon wholly reliable, 


Radiation Legislation: Important for the 
Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 


overwhelming support for H.R. 10790, 
the Radiation Control for Health and 
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Safety Act of 1967, did not ionize with 
the conclusion of hearings in October. 
On the contrary, I have received corre- 
spondence expressing support and the 
need for this legislation from many dis- 
tinguished representatives of the scien- 
tific community, and several notable or- 
ganizations as well. And this is not to 
mention the volume I have received from 
concerned individuals throughout the 
country. 

I would like to take the privilege of 
inserting in the Recor but one of these 
letters of support, Mr. Speaker. It is from 
Walter S. Snyder, president of the Health 
Physics Society. 

The letter is as follows: 

HEALTH PHYSICS SOCIETY, 
November 16, 1967. 
Hon, PAUL G. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you as President 
of the Health Physics Society to express the 
support of that Society for House of Rep- 
resentatives Bill H.R, 10709. The Health 
Physics Society has approximately 3000 mem- 
bers who are, for the most part, engaged in 
radiation protection as a profession, either 
full or part time, and is thus the organiza- 
tion most representative of the views of the 
profession, The Board of Directors of the So- 
ciéty recently considered the above Bill and 
agree that its objectives and the implementa- 
tion the Blll provides for them are timely and 
important for the public health and urge the 
prompt enactment of the Bill. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER S. SNYDER, 
President. 


To Breathe Without Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post observed last week, after 
President Johnson signed the Air Quality 
Act of 1987, that for the first time Amer- 
ica has a comprehensive plan for setting 
and enforcing standards for clean air. 

Progress now depends, as the Post says, 
“on how seriously the States take the 
new duties the new law gives them, and 
how vigorously the Federal Government 
pushes States which lag.” 

I want to emphasize the steps which 
will be taken under the new law: 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will define the atmospheric 
areas of the Nation and will outline air 
quality control regions. 

Air quality standards will be developed 
and applied on a regional basis, Each 
State will be expected to develop stand- 
ards for its portion of the region. 

If a State fails to establish standards, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will see to it that standards are 
set. A hearing board’s decision will be 
binding. 

States will be expected to assume the 
primary responsibility for applying the 
alr quality standards. If they do not, 
the Secretary can begin abatement 
action. 
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Mr. Speaker, the President has de- 
clared the American people have a “right 
to air that they and their children can 
breathe without fear.” The Post editorial 
supports his stand: 

To BREATHE WirHovur FEAR 


The Air Quality Act of 1967 gives the coun- 
try, for the first time, a comprehensive plan 
for setting and enforcing standards for clean 
air. In theory this is a great advance. Wheth- 
er it Is also an advance In practice will de- 
pend on how seriously the states tgke the 
duties the new law gives them, and how 
vigorously the Federal Government pushes 
states which lag. 

The standards refer to “ambient air qual- 
ity’—the over-all level of pollution—in a 
given intrastate region. It would have been 
far better to have the industry-by-industry 
“emission standards” which the Administra- 
tion sought. These would have allowed pin- 
pointing of pollution responsibility. But 
Foderal officials now have authority to define 
regional airsheds and, in a pollution emer- 
gency such as that Which struck New York 
last Thanksgiving, to restrict industry and 
travel within a region. 

Of the 8362 million newly authorized, $125 
million is explicitly for research. A citizen 
who looks at filthy waste belching from a 
smokestack may wonder whether “research” 


is not a euphemism for irresponsibility. The | 


fact, however, is that the technology of meas- 
urement and control is still deficient, : 

Much can be done through research, pub- 
lic pressure and industry awareness to decon- 
taminate air, Sooner or later, however, the 
problem becomes economic. Public policy 
has yet to be set on how the polluter and the 
public should split the expense. Water pol- 
tution is easier in this regard; much of it is 
due to municipal waste and Washington can 
help attack it, as it has, by Federal grants 
to municipalities. But the country is not 
rendy to authorize Federal grants to, say. 
Pepco, a noted local air polluter. Federal aid 
for incinerators and landfills would help but 
private pollution would remain. Tax incen- 
tives may be one answer; it has been in- 
adequately explored. 

Meanwhile there is the danger that Con- 
gress will not appropriate the full amount 
authorized for cleaner air and that the Budg- 
et Bureau will not approve the spending of 
all appropriated funds. The latter menace is 
greatcr. The Budget Bureau should recall one 
particularly notable expression of the Ameri- 
can people's “right to air that they and 
their children can breathe without fear.” 

The speaker: President Johnson, 


Preserving Our Nation’s Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ervation of the Nation’s valuable natural 
resources for future generations is & 
subject to which Congress has and must 
continue to devote more attention. 

Whether it be a national seashore—or 
the preservation of the redwoods—or the 
valuable coastal wetlands of Long Is- 
land—our remaining natural recreation 
and conservation areas must be pre- 
served in perpetuity for the benefit of 
the people. The people must be protected 
from the ever-present temptation to reap 
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profits through the destruction of these 
valuable natural resources. 

The House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the achievement of 
this goal by reporting H.R. 25 to study 
and preserve the Nation’s estuarine 
areas. 
~ This bill, which I was privileged to co- 
sponsor with our distinguished colleague 
from Michigan, the Honorable JOHN 
DrincEtx, authorizes a 2-year, $1 million 
inventory and study of the Nation's es- 
tuaries. The bill further authorizes the 
Secretary of Interior to enter into an 
agreement with the State of New York 
and local governments to manage and 
preserve 16,000 acres of wetlands on the 
south shore of Long Island. 

The importance of this legislation as 
it affects Long Island’s natural resources 
is in the development of a new concept— 
that of cooperative management agree- 
ments—strictly voluntary—rather than 
by the Federal acquisition of lands al- 
ready in public ownership. 

There should be no need to expend 
Federal funds to acquire lands for con- 
servation purposes when such land is 
owned by a State or political subdivision. 
H.R. 25 as reported authorized and en- 
ables the Secretary of the Interior to 
negotiate with the State of New York 
and local governments in an attempt to 
reach agreement on the permanent pres- 
ervation and management of these 
Valuable wetlands. Nothing in the legisla- 
tion compels the State or local govern- 
ments to enter into such an agreement. 
I want to make it crystal clear that there 
is no element of Federal control involved 
in the legislation. 

The importance of Long Island’s wet 
lands has been outlined in great detail 
during committee hearings held in 1966 
and again in 1967. The need to preserve 
them is clear. The Interior Department, 
in a joint study with the New York State 
Conservation Department of the Long 
Island coastal wet lands, 1961, called the 

remaining 16,000 acres the most 
important” wetlands area in the North 
Atlantic States. Because of the extensive 
Studies heretofore made with respect to 
the Long Island coastal wetlands area— 
an exception was made in the legislation. 

In order to determine the feasibility 
of authorizing preservation agreements 
in other areas of the Nation, H.R. 25 au- 
thorizes an inventory and study of the 
Nation’s estuaries thus it will be possible 
to select those most appropriate for per- 
manent protection. The Secretary of the 
Interior is instructed to report to the 
Congress in January 1970 by which time 
the results of other studies and recom- 
mendations for additional areas will be 
Available. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
& recent editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times, November 15, 1967. I 
Place the text of the editorial in the Rec- 
ORD at this point for the information of 
my colleagues: 

THE Last Worp i 

The bays, estuaries and coastal wetlan 
Where the fresh waters of a river meet the 
tides of the sea were once crucial in the eyo- 
lution of man. For other species, they are still 
the survival zone. Here nearly two-thirds of 
the nation’s commercially valuable finfish 
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and shellfish spawn. Here are found oysters, 
shrimp, clams and crabs. And here water 
birds live and migratory birds rest on their 
journeys. 

Human beings, forgetful of their own past 
and heedless of the welfare of other species, 
think of swamps and marshes as wastelands. 
They mistakenly believe that oceans and 
rivers can absorb an infinite amount of abuse. 
So it is that they pollute the waters and 
destroy estuaries and adjoining wetlands by 
dredging and filling. 

The House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries is now considering a bill 
by Representative Dingell of Michigan to 
authorize an inventory of the nation's estu- 
arine areas by the Interior Department. 

Originally, his bill was more ambitious. It 
Included a requirement that those seeking to 
dredge or fill would have to obtain a permit 
from the Secretary of the Interior. But the 
sand and gravel companies, the real estate 
developers and the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress mounted a successful lobbying cam- 
paign to insure that their perennial ally, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, will retain the final 
power of decision. 

Despite this drastic downward revision in 
subcommittee, the bill is still of some value. 
It authorizes the first comprehensive study 
of estuaries. Where wetlands are already 
under local public control, as in parts of the 
southern coast of Long Island, a provision 
sponsored by Representative Tenzer of New 
York would enable the Secretary of the In- 
terlor to provide Federal administration if 
the localities agreed. Federal supervision is 
the most effective barrier against pressures 
by the developers on village and town 
officials. 

As the public comes to understand better 
the unique value of estuaries and coastal 
wetlands, the time draws nearer when long- 
term ecology rather than short-term eco- 
nomic interests have the last word on this 
significant part of man’s environment. 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 25 will be brought to 
the House floor under a suspension of 
the rules on December 4, 1967. Last year 
a more controversial version of the legis- 
lation narrowly missed passage under a 
suspension of the rules when 208 Mem- 
bers voted in favor of the bill and 108 
voted against the measure. See the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, October 3, 1966, page 
23909. 

The present bill, H.R. 25, omits all ref- 
erences to a veto over the Army Corps 
of Engineers and requires further con- 
gressional approval before other estua- 
rine areas of the Nation may be made 
the subject of management agreements. 

The Interior Department has re- 
quested passage of H.R. 25 and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has expressed no ob- 
jection to the legislation. I urge my 
colleagues in the House to review H.R. 
25 as reported and to add their support 
to this measure, - 


Democratic National Committee Deputy 
Chairman Address to Mississippi Young 
Democrats 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, my good 


: friend, the able and distinguished deputy 
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chairman of the Democratic National 

Committee, Mr. Louis Martin, recently 

addressed a group of Young Democrats 

in Mississippi. 

Mr. Martin’s political skill coupled 
with a lifelong concern with the rights 
of Negroes and other minorities in Amer- 
ica is well known in the ranks of the 
Democratic Party. His speech in Missis- 
sippi centered on the very important 
matter of giving all minorities both the 
equal right and full opportunity to par- 
ticipate in Democratic politics through- 
out the country. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp Mr. Martin’s very timely ad- 
dress to the Mississippi Young Demo- 
crats, and urge that it be heeded by all 
Democrats, of all ages, throughout these 
United States: 

REMARKS BY Lours MARTIN, DEPUTY CHAM- 
MAN, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT 
THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS oF MIssts- 
SIPPI, JACKSON, Miss., SEPTEMBER 29, 1967 


It is a great honor for me to be invited to 
participate in your deliberations. I am happy 
to be here and to bring you greetings from 
the Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, John Bailey, and his associates 
in Washington, 

We have been thrilled and excited by what 
we have heard of the work of the Young 
Democrats of Mississippi in recent months. 
You are not only dreaming about a new 
and better day—and dreaming is important 
but you are coming to grips with realities. 
You are hard at work—working to make de- 
mocracy and the true American way of life 
meaningful to all citizens without regard to 
race or color, 

The American genius is being tested today 
as it was in the middle of the last century 
by the problem of the relationship between 
the races. This testing is not. sectional but 
nation-wide. I do not need to review the 
events of this summer nor dwell on the depth 
and magnitude of the problems we face. 

Despite all the storm-clouds and pessi- 
mism, I believe that if I as a Negro could 
choose a time to be born, this is the most 
promising and propitious moment. We have 
a national Government under the leader- 
ship of the greatest Southerner in American 
history, President Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Lincoln emancipated Negroes by proclama- 
tion but Johnson is emancipating Negroes 
and Whites in fact from the enslavement 
of dead ideas, dead concepts and a dead 
past. 

Last Friday in the White House, President 
Johnson told a group of nationality leaders 
that all our efforts have been toward one 
end: “To free men from tyrants who seek to 
control them. Some tyrants are political; and 
we take up arms against them. But there 
are other tyrants: ignorance—ill health— 
poverty—and discrimination. Each of these 
has the power to enslave. Each must be 
fought by a decent society. Each can and 
will be overcome. We have a tremendous 
confidence in ourselves—in our capacity to 
surmount any obstacles—remove any injus- 
tice, settle any issue.” 

Let us focus for a moment on one issue 
which touches us directly as Democrats and 
which we must settle. The headline story of 
the 1964 Convention in Atlantic City revolved 
around the seating of delegates from Missis- 
sippi. As a result of that contest the Demo- 
cratic National Committee was given a clear 
mandate, racial barriers to full participation 
in party affairs at every level must be abol- 
ished. 

To this end on July 26 this year Governor 
Richard Hughes, Chairman of our Special 
Equal Rights Committee, addressed a letter 
and memorandum to all party chairmen in all 
the states. The Governor wrote: “The Com- 
mittee interprets its mandate as insuring an 
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equal opportunity to participate in Party af- 
fairs for all Democrats of all States regardiess 
of race, color, creed or national origin. While 
the Committee has agreed that a quota sys- 
tem for delegations is not feasible in practice, 
it is determined to make certain that all dele- 
gations to the 1968 Democratic National Con- 
vention are broadly representative of the 
Democrats of the State. In the event that 
there should be violation of the 1964 resolu- 
tion by the Party of any State, this Commit- 
tee will recommend that the Credentials 
Committee declare the seats to be vacant and 
fill those seats with a delegation broadly 
representative of the Democrats of that 
State.” 

Attached to the letter, Governor Hughes 
sent the following memorandum which he de- 
scribed as, “Some basic elements in enabling 
voter participation in Party affairs.” 

“1. All public meetings at all levels of the 

Democratic Party in each State should be 
open to all members of the Democratic Party 
regardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 
“2. No test for membership in, nor any 
oaths of loyalty to, the Democratic Party in 
any State should be required or used which 
has the effect of requiring prospective or cur- 
rent members of the Democratic Party to ac- 
quiesce in, condone or support discrimination 
on the grounds of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. 

“3. The time and place for all public meet- 
ings of the Democratic Party on all levels 
should be publicized fully and in such a man- 
ner as to assure timely notice to all interested 
persons. Such meetings must be held in places 
accessible to all Party members and large 
enough to accommodate all interested parties. 

“4. The Democratic Party, on all levels, 
should support the broadest possible regis- 
tration without discrimination on grounds of 
race, color, creed or national origin. 

“5. The Democratic Party in each state 
should publicize fully and in such manner 
as to assure notice to all interested parties 
a full description of the legal and practical 
procedures fof selection of Democratic Party 
officers and representatives on all levels. 
Publication of these procedures should be 
done in such fashion that all prospective 
and current members of each state Demo- 
cratic Party will be fully and adequately in- 
formed of the pertinent procedures in time 
to participate in each selection procedure 
at all levels of the Democratic Party organ- 
ization. 

"6. The Democratic Party in each State 
should publicize fully and in such manner 
as to assure notice to all interested parties 
a complete description of the legal and 
practical qualifications for all officers and 
representatives of the State Democratic 
Party. Such publication should be done in 
timely fashion so that all prospective 
candidates or applicants for any elected or 
appointed position within each State Demo- 
cratic Party will have full and adequate 
opportunity to compete for office.” 

We intend to carry out the mandate of 
the 1964 Convention. 

We cannot, however, perform the most 
important function of all—the participation 
of citizens in the Democratic process—be- 
cause that is up to you. No matter how many 
committees are set up—no matter how many 
guide-lines are established—and no matter 
how many statements are issued and well-in- 
tentioned pronouncements are made—it 
will all be to no avail if you fail to meet 
the most important challenge of all—par- 
ticipation and organization. It is here—in 
Mississippi—that the fight to end injustice, 
discrimination, and oppression must be won 
* vou are the only people that can win 

t. 

The time has come when the black man 
can no longer tolerate and endure the yoke 
of second class citizenship—and the white 
man who dares to speak out against injustice 
will no longer suffer the scorn and intimida- 
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tion of bigots and racists. Together you can 
bring a new day to Mississippi—a day in 
which all men—regardless of race, creed, 
color or station in life—can enjoy the sun- 
shine of freedom—and you can take pride 
in the role you have played in the realiza- 
tion of that day. 

I have followed with great interest the 
activities of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Mississippi—and helped when and where 
I could. I am greatly encouraged by what 
I have seen here today. I can remember the 
day, not to long ago, when men like Aaron 
Hénry, Medgar Evers, Charles Evers, James 
Silver and Hodding Carter stood virtually 
alone—and now—to see what you are doing 
brings a feeling of pride and hope beyond 
my fondest dreams. 

I know that you will be equal to the great 
challenge that is yours—and I know that 
your accomplishments will light the way 
and open the door for many generations to 
come in Mississippi and throughout the 
South. I only hope that you will keep your 
eyes and your hearts and your minds on 
the larger goals which are so important to 
the future of not only your State and your 
region, but indeed to the entire nation. 

Do not let internal strife split your ranks 
and dampen. your spirits—and don't substi- 
tute the politics of personalities for the pol- 
itics of reason and conyiction. You will find 
that forces of all kinds, both internal and 
external, will seek to divide you, to dissuade 
you, to buy you, to intimidate you, and to 
diminish -your effectiveness. The next few 
years, will be a time of testing for all of 
you, both individually and as a political or- 
ganization. You must meet that test with 
resolution and dedication—always remem- 
bering that in unity there is strength. You 
must seek to expand your numbers—to at- 
tract new voices to your cause—and to keep 
your doors open to all those who see that 
great new day dawning in Mississippi—and 
who want to be part of it. Black men have 
had the door to the councils of leadership 
and decision too long closed in thelr face, 
to indulge in the same kind of thing. You 
are organizing in order to open that door— 
or, if necessary—to kick it down—for all 
time to come. Let no man—Black or White— 
ever close that door again. Serve notice on 
your fellow citizens that all men are wel- 
come in the councils of this Party—and that 
the criteria upon which all will be judged 
and leadership chosen—will be on the basis 
of ability and reason and conviction and 
justice. What you are building must be a 
lasting thing—built on a solid foundation— 
not on prejudice or greed or revenge or fear 
or intimidations. When you leave this con- 
vention—leave it with a sense of pride and 
unity—keeping in mind the larger goal— 
the establishment of a new political system 
which will endure and in which and through 
which the voices of all the people—Black 
and White—can and will be heard and 
heeded. 

Speak with one voice, one heart, and one 
mind—and tell your brothers and sistera— 
Black and White—in the Delta and on the 
Gulf Coast—in the Piney Woods and in the 
cities and towns—that a new day is coming 
in Mississippi—and the time has come to 
join up, sign up, register, and vote—and the 
time has come to be heard 


Abba Eban: The Voice of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial containing excerpts from 
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the address at the United Nations on 
November 13, 1967, of Abba Eban, Israel's 
Foreign Minister, reaffirms Israel's com- 
mitment to peace and justice. 

I commend Mr. Eban’s words to the 
attention of our colleagues as they ap- 
peared in the November 16, 1967, edition 
of the American Examiner. 

The editorial follows: 


THE Voice or ISRAEL 


On Monday morning of this week the voice 
of Israel resounded mightily in the Security 
Council re-echoing throughout the globe and 
men of truth and justice everywhere cer- 
tainly couldn't fall to be strongly impressed 
by its ringing tone of righteous indignation, 

It clearly exposed the Big Lie so insidiously 
expounded by the so-called champions of 
peace. - 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban spoke at 
length, every word a gem. The American 
Examiner finds it fitting to turn this editor- 
ial section over to a portion of his eloquent 
address: y 

UAR RESPONSIBILITY 


There has neyer been an aggressive war for 
which responsibility is more explicit and 
unmistakable than the UAR’s responsibility 
for this recent war. 

The representative of the United Arab Re- 
public has told you none of this. His Govern- 
ment now comes here saturated with war 
guilt, heavy with responsibility for nineteen 
years of purposeful aggression to lay com- 
plaint and accusation against Israel. 

What is the Egyptian Foreign Minister's 
complaint against Israel? His complaint is 
that Israel energetically refused to be de- 
stroyed. What is his proposal? His proposal 
is that Israel put herself in the position most 
congenial for the next attempt to destroy 
her, What is his purpose? His purpose is to 
refuse negotiation and agreement. To the 
offense of making war, Cairo adds the offense 
of refusing peace: For this refusal, the United 
Arab Republic seeks the Security Council's 
sanction. 


ISRAEL HAS NOT FORGOTTEN 


But the dramatic facts which the UAR del- 
egate has wantonly suppressed are not for- 
gotten in Israel. They will never be for- 
gotten there. A new dimension has been 
added to the national memory, and the ex- 
ploration of it will long continue. Our nation 
still lives intimately with the peril and soli- 
tude which afflicted it in those agonizing 
weeks. We still remember the cold horror 
which that peril evoked in world opinion. 
We still recall how the imminent extinction 
of Israel's statehood and the massacre of its 
population were discussed in wild intoxica- 
tion of spirit in every Arab capital—and with 
tormented but impotent sorrow in other 
lands. We take unbounded pride in the six 
days of resistance by which the danger was 
gloriously overcome. And we remember the 
heavy price exacted in death and bereave- 
ment, in mutilation and anguish and suffer- 
ing. 

NO RETURN TO OLD FRONTIERS 


These are our memories. I evoke them here 
in vehement rejection of the attempt by the 
Egyptian representative to wash his hands 
clean of his government’s sustained aggres- 
sion against the security of Israel and the 
peace of the Middle East. I recall them also 
because these memories lie at the heart and 
center of Israel's policy today, If you ignore 
our memories, you cannot understand our 
policy. That policy can be expressed in a 
single sentence. It is our firm resolve never, 
never to return to the danger and vulner- 
ability from which we have emerged. This 
resolve will prevail over every other con- 
sideration. To avoid a return to any of the 
conditions which prevailed on June 4 is a 
supreme national purpose, worthy of every 
effort and any consequence. 
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THE BIG LIE 

In their speeches to the Security Council 
on November 9, the Soviet and Egyptian del- 
egates sought to persuade the Security Coun- 

il of two things: First; that Israel's refusal 
to be strangled and bludgeoned to death 
was an act of “aggression”; Second; that the 
way to get peace in the Middle East is to re- 
produce the precise conditions which 
brought about the war. 

These are the only two ideas which the 
Soviet and Arab delegates have expressed 
during the long discussions of the summer 
and autumn months. There is not a single 
grain of truth in either of them. 


The Gold Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFCRNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the current 
spate of rampart speculation on the gold 
market may have the salutary effect of 
exposing the “gold myth.” I have made 
a number of statements in the past which 
have attempted to put the gold issue into 
its proper perspective. Perhaps the cur- 
rent events will assist in finally exposing 
the realities of international liquidity, 
and put to rest once and for all the vain 
attempts of those who have mistakenly 
equated the strength of the dollar to 
the size of our Nation’s gold reserves. 

It seems to me the real question which 
must be asked is what would happen to 
the gold market if dollar support is with- 
drawn? The answer is a lot of speculators 
would suddenly find themselves taking 
quite a loss, for in the final analysis the 
dollar is actually supporting the price of 
gold. 

Until we recognize that international 
liquidity must rest on the strength of 
the economy of the trader nations the 
fiction of gold will continue to distort 
the realities of the marketplace. 

Monday’s Washington Post published 
a lucid analysis of the present circum- 
stances. I commend the editorial to the 
attention of the Members: 

THE COMMITMENT TO GOLD 


Auri sacra fames—the accursed craving for 
gold—commands the headlines, On Thursday 
and Friday speculators, convinced that the 
dollar will be devaluated and that the price 
Will rise far above $35 an ounce, are said to 
have purchased several hundred tons of 
Bold—worth perhaps as much as $400 mil- 
lion—on the London gold market, Eventually 
their appetite will be sated from the ample 
government stocks, principally from this 
country’s stock, just as it was in 1961 and in 
Other periods of great uncertainty. It costs 
More than $6 in interest foregone, insuzance 
and storage charges to hold $100 in gold for 
a year, and as prices weaken, particularly on 
the small, free markets, speculators will dis- 
forge their hoards. But the United States 
gold stock is shrinking in relation to its 
short-term liabilities, and while combating 
Speculation is the appropriate policy for the 
Moment, some consideration should be given 
to loosening the rigid link between the gold 
and the dollar. 

The dollar occupies a unique position 
among the world’s currencies. Our country 
is the only one which adheres to Article IV 
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ment, the only country which freely buys 
and sells gold so as to maintain its dollar 
price within plus or minus one per cent of 
the $35 an ounce parity, that is within a 
range of $34.65 to $35.35 an ounce All other 
countries agree to peg their currencies on the 
dollar, maintaining the exchange rates—or 
the price of dollars—within plus or minus 
one per cent of official parities through inter- 
vention in the foreign exchange markets. 
Thus, the fixed price of $35 an ounce is the 
thin thread by which the monetary system of 
the non-Communist world is tied to gold. 

Since the dollar is the currency in which 
most of the world’s international trade 18 
transacted, the countries that rely on it 
have a clear interest in protecting the gold 
stock of the United States, the world's 
banker. But national politics have tri- 
umphed over economic rationality. France 
has pursued a consistent policy of convert- 
ing all surplus dollars to gold, President de 
Gaulle and other French government 
spokesmen have urged that the price of gold 
be increased in preparation for a return to 
a fanciful, pre-World War I gold standard. 
More recentlly France dropped out of the 
London Gold Pool, a government group that 
seeks to maintain the price at $35 an ounce, 
and it is a fair presumption that her refusal 
to cooperate hastened the sterling devalu- 
ation. In view of this record—and France is 
not alone among the European countries in 
failing to cooperate—should the United 
States continue the dollar-gold link? Should 
it guarantee gold speculators a one-way 
option, a virtual guarantee that the price of 
gold can only rise, and never fall? 

Two officials of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Messrs. William F. Butler and John 
V. Deaver, analyzed the threat to the U.S. 
gold stock in the October issue of Foreign 
Affairs. They concluded that the most. ef- 
fective way of making credible this country’s 
determination not to raise the gold price is 
to announce that it will never sup a 
price of more. than $35 an ounce; t is, 
if foreign central banks use their dollars to 
buy all the gold in the U.S. Treasury, we will 
never agree to repurchase it at more than 
$35 an ounce. If our gold were then ex- 
hausted and the dollar link severed, it 
would fall upon foreign central banks and 
governments to decide whether to support 
the dollar exchange rates and at what levels, 

Another intriguing suggestion is implicit 
in a scholarly paper published by Princeton 
University, Changing the United States 
Commitment to Goid, by Eugene A. Birn- 
baum, a Standard Ol (New Jersey) econ- 
omist who served in the IMF and in the 
Commerce Department. Mr. Birnbaum 
points out that there would be no contra- 
vention of the IMF articles if the United 
States discontinued its practice of freely 
buying and selling gold so long as it sup- 
ports the dollar in the foreign exchange 
markets. Indeed, if the gold link were 
severed, other countries would almost surely 
want to prevent the dollar from falling in 
value with respect to their currencies. 
With such a change, the IMF might assume 
the task of determining what role gold is 
to play in monetary affairs. 


Calendar of Events at the National 
Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 13, 1967 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
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of the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, the excellent program for December 
1967, of the National Gallery of Art. 

Our good country is indeed fortunate 
to have this most outstanding cultural 
institution and its many interesting ac- 
tivities. 

The calendar follows: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 

EVENTS, DECEMBER 1967 


New exhibition: Fifteenth-Century En- 
gravings of Northern Europe from the Col- 
lection of the National Gallery of Art. Cen- 
tral Gallery. December 3 through January 7. 

New publication: Catalogue. Fifteenth- 
Century Engravings of Northern Europe from 
the National Gallery of Art 11"x814", with 
preface by Lessing J, Rosenwald, with cata- 
logue notes by Alan Shestack, 267 illustra- 
tions, $3.00 postpaid. 

1967 Christmas Cards: Reproductions of 
48 paintings, sculptures, and prints from the 
Gallery’s collections, In color and in black 
and white. 250, 200, 150 and 100 each, post- 
paid, Orders under $1.00 add 250 handling 
charges. Free catalogue with black-and-white 
illustrations upon request. 

Recorded tours: Acoustiguide. A 45 minute 
tour of 29 National Gallery masterpieces se- 
lected and described by Director John 
Walker. A portable unit may be rented for 
25 cents for one person, 35 cents for two. 

LecTour. A description of every object in 
28 exhibition galleries. Talks in each room, 
which may be visited in any order, last about 
15 minutes. A small receiving set may be 
rented for 25 cents. 

Film: The American Vision will be shown 
in the auditorium on Saturdays at 2:15 p.m. 

Holiday hours: The Gallery will be open 
from 12:00 noon to 5 p.m. on Christmas Eve 
and New Year's Eve. No concerts will be 
given. The regular concert programs will be 
resumed on January 7, 1968. The Gallery will 
be closed on Christmas and New Year's Day. 

The cafeteria will be open from 1 p.m. to 
4 p.m, on Christmas Eve and New Year's 
Eve. 

The Gallery is open on weekdays from 10 
am. to 5 p.m. and on Sundays from 2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. The cafeteria is open on weekdays 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sundays from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m, Admission Is free to the Gal- 
lery and to all programs scheduled. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

DECEMIER 3 


Painting of the week: Rubens. Decius Mus 
Addressing the Legions” (Samuel H. Kress 
Collection), Gallery 41A. Tuesday through 
Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:80 and 6. 

Tour of the week: The Genius of Desiderio 
da Settignano.” Rotunda. Tuesday through 
Saturday 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. J 

Sunday lecture: “15th-Century Engrav- 
ings of Northern Europe.” Guest speaker: 
Charles W, Talbot, Instructor of Art History, 
Yale University, New Haven, Lecture Hall 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra. Richard Bales, Conductor; Madeleine 
Malraux, Pianist, East Garden Court 8. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 4, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 10 

Painting of the week: Degas. Ballet Scene“ 
(Chester Dale Collection}. Gallery 88. Tues- 
day through Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 
and 6. 

Tour of the week: “The Gentus of Titian.” 
Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sun- 
Gay 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 


sor of Art, Baltimore Junior College, Balti- 


of the International Monetary Fund agree- Speaker, I am calling to the attention more. Lecture Hall 4. 
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Sunday concert: Charles Castleman, Violin- 
ist; Samuel Sanders, Pianist, East Garden 
Court 8. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 11, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 17 

Painting of the week: Goya, “The Bock- 
seller's Wife” (Gift of Mrs. P. H. B. Freling- 
huysen). Gallery 50. Tuesday through Satur- 
day 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “The Genius of Turner.” 
Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday 1; Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Venice of Vittore 
Carpaccio.” Guest Speaker: Theodore L. Low, 
Director, Department of Education, The Wal- 
ters Art Gallery, Baltimore. Lecture Hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Carolyn Reyer, Mezzo- 
Soprano; James Benner, Pianist. East Garden 
Court 8. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 18, THROUGH SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 23 


On Sunday, December 24, Christmas Eve, 
the Gallery will be open to visitors from 12:00 
noon to 5 p.m, but no educational services 
will be offered. 8 

Painting of the week: Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio. “Madonna and Child” (Samuel H. Kress 
Collection). Gallery 4. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 12 and 2. 

Tour of the week: “Fifteenth-Century En- 
gtavings of Northern Europe.” Central Lobby. 
Tuesday through Saturday 1. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday 11 and 3. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 26, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 31 

On Sunday, December 31, New Year's Eve, 
the Gallery will be open to visitors from 12 
noon to § p.m. 

Painting of the week: Reynolds. “Lady 
Elizabeth Delmé and Her Children” (Andrew 
Mellon Collection). Gallery 59, Tuesday 
through Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30. 

Tour of the week: The Genius of Rem- 
brandt,” Rotunda. Tuesday through Satur- 
day 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday 11 
and 3. 

Sunday lecture: “The English Pre-Raph- 
aelite Painters.” Guest Speaker: Richard 
Ormond, Assistant Keeper, the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, Lecture Hall 4. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to 737-4215, 
Ext. 272, 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery Staff, are 
broadcast by Statlon WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 


Statement by Consumer Affairs Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Leonor K. Sullivan on 
Actions by Banking and Currency 
Committee on H.R. 11601, Consumer 
Credit Protection Act (“Truth in Lend- 
ing”) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
this morning, by a vote of 30 to 1, ap- 
Proved with some modifications the bill 
on consumer credit, H.R. 11601, which I 
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introduced on July 20, 1967, on behalf of 
myself and a bipartisan group of Mem- 
bers of my Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs; and which was introduced as 
H.R. 11806 by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter], ranking member of 
the parent committee, with numerous 
cosponsors. 

I am, of course, pleased that the com- 
mittee completed action on the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act, which includes 
truth-in-lending provisions as its title I. 
This is an issue to which I have devoted 
many years of effort, and I am gratified 
that, for the first time since Senator 
Douglas proposed such legislation 7 years 
ago, the House committee has approved 
a bill covering most of the things Sena- 
tor Douglas originally called for. 

H.R. 11601, as approved by the House 
Committee this morning, has many very 
good, very strong points. It goes substan- 
tially beyond S. 5, the Proxmire bill 
passed by the Senate July 11. 

GOES BEYOND SENATE-PASSED TRUTH-IN-~ 
LENDING BILL 


For instance, it applies to the adver- 
tising of credit; it sets up administrative 
enforcement machinery so that the in- 
dividual consumer does not have to in- 
stitute his own lawsuit in order to ob- 
tain redress; it applies to first mort- 
gages, which were exempt from the Sen- 
ate bill; where credit life insurance is 
mandatory, it requires inclusion of this 
cost as part of the “finance charge” on 
which the percentage rate must be 
figured; it restricts the use of garnish- 
ment in the collection of consumer debts 
along the lines of the New York State 
law on this subject; and it creates a Na- 
tional Commission on Consumer Finance 
to investigate all aspects of consumer 
credit and make recommendations for 
further legislation. 

None of these things was included in 
S. 5. Furthermore, we made the legisla- 
tion effective 9 months from the date of 
enactment rather than July 1, 1969—the 
efective date in S. 5—and omitted a pro- 
vision in the Senate bill permitting firms 
which extend credit to use a figure rep- 
resenting dollars per hundred per year 
on the average unpaid balance” instead 
of annual percentage rate until January 
1, 1972. Under H.R. 11601 the percentage 
rate would be required to be stated on 
and after the effective date. 

On the other hand, the consumer lost 
on two very important votes in the com- 
mittee—one last Wednesday when the 
language of the Senate bill was adopted 
exempting department store and similar 
types of revolving credit from annual 
rate disclosure requirements, permitting 
such creditors to state only a monthly 
rate. This morning the Senate language 
was adopted to exempt from annual rate 
disclosure requirements all transactions 
in which the credit cost is less than $10, 
meaning loans or purchases up to about 
$110. 

FLOOR FIGHT SET ON LOOPHOLE AMENDMENTS 


I serve notice now that I have every in- 
tention of fighting both of these weaken- 
ing amendments when the bill comes up 
in the House, but I am going to need 
much greater support from the admin- 
istration, consumers, and from indepen- 
dent businessmen than I have had up to 
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now. The independent businessmen of- 
fering installment rather than compu- 
terized revolving credit will be adversely 
affected by the Sears-Ward’s-Penney 
amendment which gives the big chain 
retailers the right to conceal the annual 
percentage rate on their. revolving credit 
costs. 

Thus, the bill; as it now stands, calls 
for truth in lending—the whole truth— 
for furniture stores, music stores, hard- 
ware stores, appliance dealers, small 
loan firms, and other lenders or mer- 
chants offering installment credit; how- 
ever, it is a half-truth—or rather one- 
twelfth-truth—bill for Sears, Ward's, 
Penney’s, and other big retailers or 
credit firms using revolving credit. 

Furthermore, every credit firm which 
can arrange to do so will do its best to 
crawl in under the revolving credit 
exemption or under the $10 exemption on 
as many transactions as possible, so while 
it is a one-twelfth-truth-in-lending bill 
on open-end credit, it is a no-truth bill on 
any credit transaction costing less than 
$110. 


CONSUMERS MUST GET INTO THIS BATTLE 


So while I am pleased that we have 
completed committee action and ap- 
proved what in many respects is a good, 
strong bill compared to the Senate bill, I 
am certainly not expressing any great 
jubilation until we get a bill through 
the House which requires that all interest 
rates and credit costs in consumer credit 
transactions be set forth in a completely 
straightforward and undisguised man- 
ner, and that means annual rate dis- 
closure across the board, and applying 
equally to all who give credit. 

When consumers pay their monthly 
bills next week or next month, I hope 
they will pay particular attention to the 
credit charges for which they are given 
little or no explanation, and then wish 
me luck on this fight. It is their fight. 
They can help in this fight by writing to 
their own Members of Congress for a bill 
that will require the same disclosure for 
all. It is expected this bill will come to 
the House floor for vote late in January. 


Dr. C. Joseph Delaney’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress as President of the Medical So- 
ciety of New York County, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent and friend, C. Joseph De- 
laney, M.D., took office as president of 
the Medical Society of the County of 
New York and delivered his inaugural 
address on Monday, October 23, 1967. 

As one concerned with the quality of 
health care in our environment, I was 
very much interested in Dr. Delaney’s 
remarks addressed to the members of 
his society and the practical analysis he 
made of problems confronting his pro- 
fession in our great urban cities, 
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I commend his remarks to the serious 
attention of my colleagues: 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF C. JOSEPH DELANEY, 
M. D., PRESIDENT, MEDICAL SOCIETY or THE 
County or New YORK 


I wish to thank the members of the Medi- 
cal Society of the County of New York for 
the confidence they have shown by electing 
me President of the Society for 1967-1968. 
With great humility I shall attempt to serve 
you to the best of my ability, I should like at 
this time to take the opportunity to com- 
ment on the status of the medical profession 
in this the greatest city in the world. 

It is not news to you that our image has 
been greatly distorted in recent years. Hack 
writers have found a ready market for books 
and articles attacking the doctor, and writ- 
ers for other news media have likewise fash- 
loned profitable careers out of criticizing the 
Medical profession. The charges in most 
cases have been so broad, and in other in- 
stances involved so small a part of medicine, 
that the leaders of your society have felt 
that no extensive answer should be made. 


Another group, who seem to take much 
Pleasure out of maligning the physician and 
his work, have been some public officials of 
both the elected and appointed variety. 
Again, your officers have felt that speaking 
out at these times would only lend credence 
to their statements. It is my belief that 
medicine as practiced in this city by men 
and women is better than it has ever been 
in history. People are living longer and 
healthier lives. Modalities for treatment and 
Care of disease are known and available in 
Such abundance today, as contrasted to 
twenty years ago, that one wonders why the 
Physician is held in such disrespect. 

In attempting a bit of self-analysis, one 
must recognize that the physician is the 
last hold out for the philosophy of rugged 
individualism in this age of socialization. 
But, alas, this concept has been gradually 
Softened. If our great social planners have 
their way, the practice of medicine instead 
Of being what it has been, will eventually be- 
come a commodity in the labor market; 
buffeted about and demoralized in the great 
Power struggle appearing on the horizon. 

In New York City we have six medical 
Schools, great university centers, great volun- 
tary medical centers, excellent labor health 
centers, good proprietary hospitals and a 
municipal hospital system undergoing con- 
stant streamlining and improvement. That 
is why, I say, we have here in New York the 
greatest potential for health care in the 
world. 

It is the delivery of this health care as 
economically as possible to all that has been 
the unsolved challenge to date. I state pub- 
Uely that those given the responsibility 
under the law for directing this health serv- 
ice, namely the Health Services Administra- 
tor, the Board of Hospitals and the Board of 
Health, the Health and Hospital Council of 
Southern New York, the legislative commit- 
tees and other commissions of social planners 
have failed miserably. Their only solution 
Seems to be to cry out for more money to 
rescue them from their inepitudes. 

Hospital costs have gone up as if jet 
Propelled. This is not true of the cost of 
doctor services, per se. The latter have risen, 
yes, but only in line with living costs and 
large numbers of people having their medi- 
Cal costs paid for out of public funds. Again, 
I challenge a proper breakdown of state- 
ments claiming otherwise, Hospital rate in- 
Creases have been due to the rising costs of 
labor, material and equipment and the in- 
crease in paramedical personnel, 

Physicians and hospitals established the 
non-profit plans for hospital and medical 

ce over twenty years ago; a suc- 
dess story which has affected all our lives 
to the good. Other insurance plans have de- 
veloped and labor unions and others have 
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obtained for workers health insurance bene- 
fits that have given personal dignity to mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens by giving them 
personal medical service, The Federal Gov- 
ernment through Medicare has continued 
this benefit to those over 65 who become 
ill. But along came Medicaid, an ill con- 
ceived plan, to take away what people have 
been trying to obtain for the past twenty 
years, namely personal dignity, When the 
people for whom the Medicaid law was writ- 
ten, recognized its tle up with Welfare and 
its implications, they shied away from it in 
millions. The payment allowed for Medicaid 
services was kept below Medicare stand- 
ards so that no matter what Is claimed oth- 
erwise, it makes it an inferlor service. 

I must report to you as of now this plan 
is in pretty much of a muddle. Your Society 
together with the Coordinating Council of 
the First District Branch of the New York 
State Medical Society has held numerous 
meetings with officials in an attempt to solve 
many of these irritating and frustrating 
problems, Yet at the present time there is 
still very much to be done. I have heard 
time and again statements that the Medical 
Society has been against Medicaid. I wish to 
correct this and say that it is the poor im- 
plementation of the law to which the Medi- 
cal Profession objects. 

The establishment of Medicare has caused 
a number of problems for physicians em- 
ployed full or part time by voluntary hos- 


pitals and municipal hospitals affiliated with. 


voluntary hospitals. Your Hospital-Physician 
Relations Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Doctor William B. Rawls has been 
giving much study to this matter and I 
know will soon come up with some good 
recommendations. I would like at this time to 
accentuate two basic tenets that this So- 
ciety must insist on. First, the principle that 
monies paid for individual doctors’ services 
must go to the physicians and not to the 
hospitals’ general fund. The second basic 
principle is that monies obtained be distrib- 
uted under the plan agreed upon by the 
participating physicians without coercion. 
These tenets refer to the disbursement of 
fees under Medicare and Medicaid in teach- 
ing programs where the public can be edu- 
cated to participate even though they are 
being cared for as a private patient. The 
methodology of teaching our students and 
house officers, in a time when more and more 
of our patients seek and will be entitled to 
care by a personal physician, must be made 
clear to the public in a most honest way. 
The medical profession has not only the re- 
sponsibility for the providing of good medi- 
ca! care but also to the proper education of 
the young men of our profession. I am sure 
that good understanding of this matter will 
lead to the complete cooperation of most of 
our people in the teaching of doctors. At- 
tempts at deceiving the public as to the 
doctor-patient relationship in teaching hos- 
pitals could be disastrous. This whole field 
demands from doctors, teachers and admin- 
istrators clear and honest thinking. 

I am not going to dwell longer on Medicare 
and Medicaid except to say that Medicare 
seems to be working out well for both physi- 
cian and patient, and we are awaiting the 
changes that are bound to come with experi- 
ence and passage of time in the implementa- 
tion of Medicaid, and we will try to keep the 
membership informed of developments, 

NURSING EDUCATION 


I have alluded on other occasions to the 
nursing problem that affects our city as well 
as most cities throughout the country and I 
should like to repeat what I have said before 
because of the importance of this issue. My 
suggestions are as follows: 

1. Increase the enrollment of all types of 
nurses, namely baccalaureate, diploma and 
associate 


2. Establish nurse career programs in all 
high schools especially in the third and 
fourth year. 
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3. Reestablish the Nurse Cadet Corps. 

4. Pay nurses while in training—take the 
pay scale of the trained nurse out of the 
category of the domestic. 

Your Society’s Sub-committee on Nursing 
will soon have more to say on this subject. 

PARKING FOR PHYSICIANS 


I am afraid to say that I have the impres- 
sion that the City does not appear to be per- 
secuting us at this time. However, tomorrow 
they may be on our backs again. The Medi- 
cal Profession has been cooperating with the 
Police and Traffic and I believe the enfore- 
ing officers have been understanding of the 
doctors’ responsibilities. Double parking and 
parking in restricted areas and so forth, I 
believe, has been stopped. Parking for periods 
of time while rendering medical service, at 
which time the location and time have been 
left on prescription blanks attached to the 
windshield—in most cases has been honored. 
The three-hour Umit in the vicinity of the 
hospital seems to be working out well. Good 
will on both sides can lead to the rendering 
of good medical care to the people as well as 
maintaining good traffic flow. 

Discussing the affairs of our Society, I 
should like to point out that a committee 
Was recently appointed that may well have 
a great impact on our organization and the 
physician’s practice. I refer to the Special 
Committee on Electronic Data Processing 
which has been given the task of investigat- 
ing the uses of electronic data processing in 
controlling and managing record keeping, 
and bookkeeping, and other administrative 
details in the physician's office and in making 
available to him information and techniques 
that may help him improve his medical 
practice. 

This pilot program—when it is adopted 
after study—will be oarried out with the 
cooperation of United Medical Service. How 
extensive this electronic data will 
affect our medical practice is limited only by 
the imagination of the individual. I see the 
day in the future when great electronic libra- 
ries will be able to give forth, at the press 
of a button, data on diagnosis, treatment, 
incidence and methods of cure. All of this 
material from not only the practice of the 
physician but the work of the great univer- 
sities, teaching hospitals and health services 
will be available to all who can use it. I 
know that you as well as I will look forward 
to this committee’s report with great interest. 

Another committee was recently appointed 
as a part of our Medical Economics Commit- 
tee. Its job is to investigate the possibility 
of our Society sponsoring and supervising a 
health station in one of the underprivileged 
areas of Manhattan. This health station, fi- 
nanced through Federal funds, would be set 
up so that the physicians in this underpriv- 
ileged area will be able to have the most 
modern facilities to provide good medical care 
to people in the area. This will be a form of 
group practice and differs somewhat from 
health centers set up by the Health Services 
Administration in cooperation with a medical 
school or a voluntary hospital. This plan we 
are exploring will be of assistance to the 
physicians in this area themselves so that 
they may have all of the latest equipment to 
render the care in their practice 
which they otherwise would not be able to 
finance individually. The assistance of our 
Medical Society in these areas of care of the 
underprivileged in my mind is a very impor- 
tant part of the work of this Society. The 
American Medical Association in past state- 
ments has asked that local county societies 
participate in this work. 


ABUSE OF DRUGS 


Narcotic” addiction and abuse ‘of other 
dangerous drugs continue to be a major 
problem in this city as well as other areas. 
Accordingly, our Public Health Committee 
has conducted a number of excellent studies, 
the results of which have been widely 
quoted and reprinted. In fact, its report on 
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the abuse of LSD and marihuana has been 
used by scores of colleges and universities 
through the United States which have, with 
our permission, duplicated and then dis- 
tributed the document to their student 
bodies, Of course, no report is ever perfect 
and so a sub-committee of the Public Health 
Committee is now reviewing the LSD and 
marihuana study in the light of new evi- 
dence and thinking, and the results should 
be announced shortly. 

Other committees have likewlse done yoe- 
man work on behalf of the Society. The 
Special Committee on Child Welfare issued a 
significant and challenging report on child 
pedestrian accidents in Central Harlem. The 
Committee on History and Archives has be- 


atirred itself and in the past year made sub- 


stantial progress in preserving the records of 
our organization that go back to 1806. The 
Special Committee on Infant Mortality has 
continued its excellent studies of its field 
of interest and is now planning an important 
symposium on the impact of comprehensive 
health care and community wellness on peri- 
natal survival. The program will be held at 
the New York Academy of Medicine on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 6th, and I 
am sure that it will be well attended, Of 
course, I could also recite the activities of 
many other committees from Legislation to 
Public Relations to Industrial Medicine to 
Malpractice, Grievance and Review, They all 
do an extremely capable job and I only wish 
that the membership were more aware of 
their contributions. 

In point of fact I have become quite con- 
‘cerned about this matter of communicating 
with our members and letting them know 
what our Society is doing, As a result, I have 
Tecommended a number of changes in our 
Society's operations and they should hope- 
fully make themselves manifest in the next 
few months. 

I should like to conclude my remarks by 
referring to a point that I mentioned only 
tangentially earlier in this address, and that 
is the tendency of people and Institutions in 
both the public and private sectors of our 
City to ignore the great amount of talent and 
knowledge that are available in our Society. 
To be sure, we are occasionally asked to rec- 
ommend a physician to serve on an advisory 
board or a committee but over the years 
those who shape our major health policy have 
gone on their way without so much as a nod 
in our direction. 

Where is the Medical Profession in all of 
this great social planning that is going on 
today? Rarely is a practicing physiclan—and 
I emphasize practicing physician—a member 
of a commission or committee to come up 
with solutions to these great health problems. 
Oh yes, some of us sit on medical advisory 
groups, whose advice is rarely sought and if 
sought, rarely used. Hardly ever, as Gilbert 
and Sullivan would say, are they on policy 
making boards or in such numbers that it 
is their thoughts that are acted upon, The 
Medical Society is an untapped reservoir of 
talent and ability in the fleld of health serv- 
ices, Why, Mr. Mayor, don't you or your 
appointees, seek it more fully. 

Finally, I would end this report with com- 
mendation to the entire staff of our medical 
society. Our committees of physicians prop- 
erly set goals and determine policy, but it 
is staff that impiements this policy. Without 
loyal and dedicated personnel at the execu- 
tive office our efforts would accomplish little. 
Our Director, Robert D. Potter, is nationally 
known in his field of administration and ren- 
ders valuable counsel to your elected officers, 
Our Executive Secretary, Elvira A. Tirola, 
directs the work of our committee secretaries 
and the many departments at the executive 
office with skill, dedication and energy that 
truly makes “the wheels go round.” To her 
and all our staff I acknowledge our debt. 

The months ahead in my term of office I 
am sure will be busy ones and I am certain 
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that we will not accomplish all we hoped to. 
But with the help of our officers and com- 
mittees and that of the membership at large, 
I pray that I will be able to make a small 
modest contribution to our great Society, 
to medicine and to the public health of the 
City of New York. 


A Technical Journal Comments on Con- 
gressional Overfunding of Space and 
Defense Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


'. HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Robert C. 
Haavind, managing editor of Electronic 
Design magazine, wrote an important 
editorial which appeared in the October 
25 issue of his publication. The editorial 
embodied a highly significant proposal 
which merits serious consideration. 
Equally important was the accompany- 
ing commentary which pinpoints the ex- 
treme difficulty in dealing with the budg- 
ets of large technical programs which 
have long been insulated from adequate 
scrutiny. 

Mr. Haavind points out, in effect, that 
as the question of national priorities be- 
comes more pressing and more promi- 
nent, it is unthinkable to allow congres- 
sional ignorance of the true nature of 
large technical budgets to continue to 
stand in the way of effective action. In 
a similar vein to my May 4 recommenda- 
tion to the President for a high-level 
commission on NASA, he proposes a 
Hoover-type commission to do a wide- 
scale investigation of waste and ineffi- 
ciency in space and defense budgets. He 
argues that the job cannot be done from 
committee rooms in Washington—that 
it must be accomplished in the field. 

I urge all my colleagues to give 
thoughtful consideration to the editorial 
which follows: 

[From Electronic Design, Oct, 25, 1967] 
THe Great AMERICAN BRAIN Drain: It’s TIME 
To Stop 

Congress has been trying mightily in re- 
cent weeks to locate soft spots in our bur- 
geoning public expenditures. With sound 
justification, we believe, they are trying to 
make sure the budget is fat-free before ap- 
proving a 10% tax surcharge for next year. 

Is it possible, though, that abuses of pub- 
lie spending—particularly on defense and 
space projects—have become so widespread, 
yet so well concealed, that for the most part 
they are invisible to the budget-cutters? As 
soon as cuts were called for, the Defense 
Dept. contended that supplies to Vietnam 
would be endangered, Space officials said the 
Apollo timetable would be delayed to the 
early Seventies. 

Is this scare talk? Could some defense 
and space programs be trimmed without 
causing either war-supply shortages or 
delays? 

Congress can't answer these questions, but 
it's time that answers were sought. 
should immediately form a sort of “Hoover 
Commission” to delve in detail into some 
common practices on large defense and space 
contracts. 

In the late 1940s the Hoover Commission 
probed government waste and made many 
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useful recommendations for improving effi- 
ciency and reducing costs. 

Would such a commission today find many 
cases of overstaffing on defense contracts so 
that higher profits can be obtained without 
taking too high a percentage of the total 
‘contract? Would it find that military and 
space agencies are willing to spend heavily 
just to keep their own budgets large? Are 
engineers who are skillful at “milking” con- 
tracts getting promotions and raises? Con- 
gress will have to get out into the industry— 
and away from Washington representa- 
tives’’—to find the true story. 

Many of the engineers we haye talked to 
in industry report that such practices are 
common, Some have left defense or space 
work because of these practices, they say. 
They speak confidentially, though, because 
no one wants to see thousands of workers 
many of them engineers—suddenly out of 
jobs. 

The fact of the matter is that mass unem- 
ployment need not occur. We must revise 
our economic structure anyway once the 
Vietnam conflict is settled. Why not start 
now? 

Too much public money, we believe, is 
going into projects carried along by inertia 
or empire-building, rather than into projects 
that meet the nation's true needs. Let's look 
at some of these needs: Our cities are facing 
decay. Social problems are multiplying. Pub- 
lic. transportation is inadequate. Our water 
and air are becoming polluted. Hospitals are 
overcrowded, understaffed and under- 
equipped. Crime is rampant. 

Yet many bright people, including engi- 
neers capable of helping to solve these prob- 
lems, may be wasting their time on “‘feather- 
bed" projects. The nation has too much at 
stake to allow this situation to continue. 
Congress should get the facts, and then get 
action, 

ROBERT HAAVIND. 


F-111 Jet To Play Many Roles in Air War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 17, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on October 29, the Oakland, Calif., 
Tribune carried a story entitled “F-111 
Jet To Play Many Roles in Air War.” 

This is a very interesting story and I 
am pleased to insert the article in th 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: . 
F-111 Jer To Pray Many ROLES In Am War 

(By Bill Eaton) 

A swinger of an airplane that has stirred 
more argument than Billy Mitchell joined 
the Air Force the other day. 

It can fly more than twice the speed of 
sound but it needed five years to get from 
Fort Worth to Las Vegas. 

It hasn't been accorded the courtesy of a 
name. 

This thoroughly modern machine, with 
Its wing” that flicks in and out like 
a switchblade knife, began life as the 
“TFX"—for Tactical Fighter ental— 
and it grew up as “the billion dollar blunder” 
and “McNamara's folly,” The latter appela- 
tion is a swipe at the US. defense secretary 
who coined the word “commonality” for his 
notion of one alreraft type that do-all- 
things-for-all-people, 

The airplane is now known as the F-111, 
and while it lacks a glorious name it is fly- 
zr in the face of controversy, and flying 
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The first production model of the F-111A. 
a version designed as an Air Force tactical 
fighter, joined the 4881st Tactical Fighter 
Squadron at Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., on 
Oct. 16. 

It flew the 1,047 miles from the General 
Dynamics Corp. plant at Fort Worth, Tex., 
in an hour and 48 minutes at a constant 
altitude of 1,000 feet, guided by its “terrain- 
following radar” and automatic pilot system. 
Inside were an Air Force colonel and a major. 

Three days later another new F-111A 
Crashed in a pasture 70 miles from Fort 
Worth after an apparent failure of hydraulic 
controls. Its two pilots parachuted to safety 
after ejecting from the aircraft in an escape 
module that works in supersonic flight, at 
Zero altitude on takeoff, and even 50 feet 
under water. (Earlier this year another F-111 
crashed in tests at Edwards AFB, Calif., kill- 
ing one of its two pilots who are said to have 
Tailed to fully extend the swing wing in a 
landing approach). 

The F-111A has had trouble living up to 
its design speed but General Dynamics has 
Modified air intakes to prevent recurrent 
compressor stalls in the F—111's twin jet en- 
Bines while in the double-sonic speed range 
Of about 1400 to 1600 miles an hour. 

Despite slander both personal and aero- 
dynamic, the F—111 program is going ahead. 

General Dynamics has been awarded a 81.8 
billion contract for 493 airplanes. 

The first F—111As are to be evaluated in 
the Vietnam war late this year or early next. 

It is likely to be a highly successful air- 
Plane. Pilots find it handles well, and it has 
the best equipment of any combat airplane 
in the world. 

Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. John P. 
McConnell flew an F-111A from Texas to 
Washington, D.C., in two hours and 20 min- 
utes last April. He told the Committee on 
Appropriations of the U.S. House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, “I think that this aircraft for 
the purpose it was designed is highly accept- 
&ble for the Air Force.” 

He was talking about the tactical fighter 
version. The FB-111 is to be a medium 
Tange strategic bomber for the Air Force, 
and the Navy will get an F-111B version for 
an interceptor-fighter. The Navy has had 
Problems with payload and gross weight, but 
it has found in tests that the F-111B de- 
Velops surprisingly high lift from its radical 
Wing 


Actual service, and the critical test of 
Combat, will determine what the F-111 is. 
More than one maligned jet type has won 
laurels in the terrific anti-aircraft 
Over Vietnam, and the F-111A is better 
designed and equipped for its mission than 
any of its predecessors. 

It is possible, despite the controversy the 
aircraft engendered, to recall what the F-111 
Was supposed to be. 

Detense Secretary Robert S. McNamara is 
Said to have invented the idea of common- 
ality” early in the Kennedy administration, 
When he and the president watched a review 
ol sea power from an aircraft carriers’ bridge. 

MeNamara saw on the flight deck eight 
different types of aircraft from four manu- 
facturers. He believed that the “state of the 
art“ in aerodynamic design and electronics 
research could produce one basic design that 
Would, with variations, usurp the need for 
dozens of design and development and pro- 
duction contracts, reducing initial costs, and 
reduce the complications of logistic support 
Of aircraft in service, cutting costs still more. 

The origin of such a belief is not all hard 
to understand in a nation that reveres the 
Practical genius of Thomas A. Edison, Henry 
Ford I. and the Wrights, and is so deeply 
immersed in technology that it has com- 
Puterized even the selling of life insurance. 

Americans have perhaps an infinite ability 
to mechanize things, and a simultaneous de- 
sire to simplify everything. The result is that 
often a complex problem seems to lend itself 
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to a simple solution, which in its turn be- 
comes complicated during design and pro- 
duction. 

Nowhere is this contradiction more ap- 
parent than in military aviation. Plots in 
Vietnam make excellent use of fantastically 
intricate electronic devices to find targets, 
and detect and ward off and destroy enemy 
airplanes. These same pilots are asking for 
more specialized equipment—but they also 
demand specialized but simplified airplanes 
for precise types of missions. 

Thus there is a “complex simplicity” in de- 
sign and application. It has meant the aban- 
donment of lightweight, very fast air-supe- 
riority fighter aircraft in favor of heavier 
machines with guided missiles, electronic 


navigation and weapons-aiming systems and 
countermeasures, and other black box“ 
weaponry. 


Some idea of the problems inherent in the 
situation is seen in the ten-year development 
of the FA Phantom“ jet used by the Air 
Force, Navy and Marine Corps. It began life 
as a supersonic, missile-armed Navy inter- 
ceptor. It became a missile-and-bomb-carry- 
ing Air Force tactical fighter. In Vietnam, 
pilots found they needed a bullt-in gun for 
close-range air combat, so the Phantom is 
being equipped with an internal cannon with 
the rotating gun barrel principle of the 19th 
Century Gatling gun. 

The Navy has had great success over Viet- 
nam with A-6 “Intruder,” a subsonic jet 
attack plane that has no guns but carries a 
massive bomb-load on old-fashioned almost 
straight wings, and is guided to targets at 
night and in bad weather by its amazing 
electronic systems. 

And yet the Navy is using—and the Air 
Force will soon use—a now and relatively 
simplified jet attack aircraft called the A-7 
“Corsair II” that has guns and rockets and 
bombs for daylight attack on ground targets 
at subsonic speeds, mainly in support of in- 
fantry. 


Both services have intercontinental mis- 


siles with nuclear warheads. The Navy has . 


Poseidon missiles in submarines. The Air 
Force has Minuteman missiles in under- 
ground concrete silos. 

Emphasis on strategic missiles implies 
there is no longer any primary use for the 
huge, elderly B-52 jet bombers now believed 
to be too tired and slow to get through to 
defended targets. In Vietnam the B-52s 
can't be risked in the north where enemy 
ground-to-air missiles could get them, but in 
other areas of the war zone these bombers 
can slam down 30 tons of bombs apiece on 
jungle targets. : 

In general, the Vietnam war has resumed 
the trend toward specialized military aircraft. 

Now comes the F-111 which was concelved 
to disprove the theory of specialization. 

The F-111 was envisioned (1) as a replace- 
ment of big, long-range bombers, (2) as a 
missile-armed interceptor to protect Navy 
vessels which move around on oceans and 
thus can be more easily attacked by enemy 
bomber aircraft than by strategic missiles, 
and (3) as a tactical fighter for air-to-air 
combat and low-level bombing attacks. 

It was to be adaptable to several roles, and 
if one such role became impractical—stra- 
tegi bombing for example—the F-111 
wouldn't be obsolete because it could per- 
form other roles. 

This seemingly simple concept was com- 
Plicated as it grew, partly because the con- 
cept itself posed design problems, but also 
because advances in the “state of the art” 
were constant—and the armed services 
wanted (and needed) more new things 
packed into the airplane. 

The F-111 is best known for its variable 
geometry wing which moves between 16 de- 
grees of sweepback for stability in slow speed 
flight to 73 degrees of sweep for minimum 
drag in supersonic flight. The French have 
adopted this concept for a new jet, and the 
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Russians recently flew a jet 
that is virtually identical Sa SAGA 
appearance. 

General Dynamics calls the wing a 
VASCAAR, for variable area sweep camber 
and aspect ratio, and it adapts to various 
speed regimes with changes in sweep and 
the use of flaps and other controllable 
devices. 

Critics have wondered “What happens if 
one wing swings and the other doesn't?“ The 
truth is that modern aircraft are so com- 
plex that any one of a hundred other mal- 
Tunctions could be as fatal. 

An F-111A tactical fighter is 73 feet long. 
Wings extended span 63 feet, and 32 feet 
fully swept back. It weighs about 41,000 
pounds empty and 80,000 pounds loaded with 
crew, fuel and armament, It is designed to 
fiy at two and one half times the speed of 
sound at 40,000 feet, and 1.2 times the speed 
of sound at sea level, It has a radius of action 
of about 1,700 miles with an eight-ton load— 
but can be refueled in flight. 

The F-111B for the Navy has a shorter nose 
for pilot vision in carrier landings, but its 
wing is even feet long in extended position— 
as is the wing of the FB-111 strategic bomb- 
er version—for longer cruise periods up high 
at speeds of 575 miles per hour. 

The FB-111 bomber will carry about 48 
conventional 750-pound bombs under its 
wings, and a few more in its weapons bay, or 
it can carry an alternate load of nuclear 
bombs and “stand-off” air-to- mis- 
siles. The bomber will probably weigh about 
100,000 pounds at takeoff. 

What about the expected reduction in 
costs, 

For comparison, realize that the F-4 Phan- 
tom, now the primary Air Force fighter and 
principle Navy interceptor, costs about $2.3 
million per aircraft. 

Initial estimates for the F-111 were about 
$2.8 million each, back in 1962 when General 
8 won a two-year design competi- 

on. 

Average cost of an F-111 today is $3.66 
million, but that is only for the basic air- 
frame and some electronics, and doesn't in- 
clude the major portion of the electronics 
systems for various missions nor the cost of 
the two jet engines. 

Actual costs now range from about $5 
million for the F-111A, to about $8 million 
for the F-111B, with the FB-111 bomber 
somewhere in between. 

Yet the F-111 has achieved 75 per cent 
“commonality” in the number of its com- 
ponent parts. 


Topsy-Turvy World Warned That It’s 
Heading for a Tumble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Wayne Thomis, one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers in this country who 
is also aviation editor for the Chicago 
Tribune, wrote an excellent review for 
his newspaper of a book by Hugh Auchin- 
closs Brown, entitled “Cataclysms of the 
Earth.” 

I strongly urge the scientific commu- 
nity of this country to read this excellent 
article by Mr. Thomis. 

The author of the special book is an 
accomplished electrical engineer, and 
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theoretical worker who has been gather- 
ing evidence and expanding his theories 
on dynamics of this planet since 1911. 

Mr. Brown places significance on the 
fact that the huge South Pole icecap 
is growing rather than waning as pre- 
viously was supposed and this unprece- 
dented growth of the icecap could tilt 
the axis of the earth. 

I do not believe this theory should be 
treated lightly. 

As a matter of fact, the discovery that 
the South Pole icecap is growing rather 
than diminishing may very well explain 
what is happening to the world’s supply 
of water. X 

We can all agree that water is one 
substance which cannot be synthetically 
created, nor can it be destroyed. There 
are Many ways to change the character- 
istics of water such as turning it into 
steam; evaporation into the atmosphere; 
turning it into ice; and many others. 
But in each instance, sooner or later, 
water is recaptured into its normal fiuid 
state and then it begins its various cycles 
all over again. 

In recent years scientists and engi- 
neers have been trying to explain what 
is happening to the world’s dwindling 
water supply; where is it going? 

It is entirely conceivable that huge 
amounts of the earth’s water supply are 
being trapped by freezing onto the grow- 
ing South Pole icecap and it is the huge 
change in weight of this icecap that 
could tilt the axis of the world. 

When one ponders these awesome pos- 
sibilities he begins to realize how rela- 
tively insignificant are the problems that 
currently plague mankind. 

I would hope the National Science 
Foundation and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would carefully study Mr. 
Thomis’ analysis and also Mr. Brown’s 
theories. 

It is entirely possible that we may 
want to reach some international agree- 
ment for breaking up the growing South 
Pole icecap with huge explosions in 
order to free the water now frozen back 
to its normal course around the globe. 

Because of the enormity of the ice- 
cap, it is entirely possible that science 
may be asked to find some “clean” 
method for using nuclear energy to break 
up this huge mass of ice. 

Mr, Thomis and the Chicago Tribune 
have performed a notable service in call- 
ing this information to our attention. 

This is journalism at its finest and 
again proves how often the press can be 
counted on to provide for us those checks 
and balances which no government 
within itself can produce. 

Mr. Thomis’ excellent article follows: 
Torsy-Turnvy Wonto WARNED THAT IT'S 
HEADING FOR A TUMBLE 
(By Wayne Thomas) 

We dwellers on Earth have been blessed 
by an unchanging axis or rotational tilt for 
the planet for about 7,000 years, but there is 
growing evidence that this is an “epoch” that 
is drawing to a close, 

What will end it, according to one school 
of scientific appraisal, is a world cataclysm 
in which the poles, particularly the South 
pole with its ominously growing ice cap al- 
ready blamed for a pronounced wobble in 
Earth's motions, will shift from 70 to 80 
degrees in a “rollover” and the ice caps now 
at the axes will lie along a new equator of 
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As the predictors of this Earth-sħaking 
and Earth-changing event see it, just such 
shifts have occurred again and again over 
the eons of Earth’s existence, now estab- 
lished at something over 4%½ billion years. 
Some of these cataclysms have occurred 
during the period of human existence; too 
on the average of about every 6,000 years, 
with terrible losses of life as whole civiliza- 
tions were affected by the continental and 
ocean shifts, 

The great flood of Noah's day presum- 
ably resulted from the latest careening of 
Earth. This at least is how the most articu- 
late and convinced of the scientists formulat- 
ing the earth-shift theory” sees it. He is 
Hugh Auchincloss Brown, electrical engineer 
and theoretical worker who has been gather- 
ing evidence and expanding his theories on 
dynamics of this planet since 1911. 

Brown has now published his latest work 
on the subject, entitled “Cataclysms of the 
Earth.“ The book covers all phases of his 
inquiries, computations, concepts. It forms a 
fascinating and provocative proposal which 
points to a solution of geological mysteries 
that long have puzzled men, It also sug- 
gests a direction for global effort if mankind 
is to retain the Earth we now know. 

As an engineer and observer of natural 
science, Brown says that the free-spinning 
ball of Earth is held in its present equilib- 
rium by the centrifugal force of its equatorial 
bulge. Because it is a freely spinning ball 
the present equilibrium can be upset—and 
he says indeed that it has many times been 
upset already—by accumulations of weight 
at the rotational axes, 

This same accumulation is proceeding 
apace right now, particularly at the South 
Pole. The size of this ice mass is difficult to 
grasp, he continues, and suggests that if 
the polar center were in North Dakota the 
area of the mass would extend to the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, east and west, to Mexico 
on the south, and to the farthest limits of the 
Canadian land mass to the north. The ice 
would be two miles thick in Dakota, and it 
would take 1,400 cakes of ice each the size of 
Lake Superior to equal the masses already 
piled up on the Antarctic continent. 

“Discovery that the great South Pole ice 
cap is growing, rather than waning as previ- 
ously was supposed, confronts us with an 
entirely new understanding of the limited 
time during which our present civilization 
has been developing and the precariousness 
of its existence.“ Brown writes. 

“We are faced with the alternative of 
limiting the growth of the [south polar] ice 
cap or accepting a limit to the duration of 
our present epoch. Because the ice cap Is the 
creeping peril, the deadly menace is the di- 
vinely ordained executioner of our ciyiliza- 
tion. 

“If we procrastinate and do nothing the 
flood will occur when the present polar areas 
move away from Earth's axis of spin and the 
poles of figure move to latitudes of 10 to 15 
degrees, or about 5,500 miles away from the 
present North and South poles of spin. 

[The aris of spin, as Brown explains it, is 
an imaginary line in space about which Earth 
rotates, Its position in space is subject to 
change but it is constant in relation to Earth 
itself. The axis of figure is an imaginary line 
extending thru the center of Earth between 
the geographic poles. It is subject to change 
when Earth shifts about the axis of spin.] 

“Earth will tip over Uke an overloaded 
canoe towed in a circle behind a power boat, 
in consequence of the wobble of Earth and 
the resulting eccentric centrifugal force of 
rotation, 

“Earth today may quite readily be com- 
pared to a top-heavy, dying out, wobbling, 
spinning top, getting ready to fall over on its 
side.” 


Brown’s attack on the subject is stimulat- 
ing and broad. River corings, findings of 
frozen mammoths and tropical animals in 
Siberian tundra, analyses of glacial move- 
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ments from rock scourings, and examinations 
of fossils, both animal and vegetable, all 
offer proofs to him in varying degrees. 

From corings taken by the United States 
geological survey from the Mississippi river, 
Brown constructs the epochs “before now” 
and strata that are generally recognized. 
First before now“ was the Recent Alluvium 
period and it lasted 4.400 years. Second be- 
fore present,” or “B.P.” as he abbreviates it, 
as the Wisconsin Ice age, which lasted 7,000 
years. Third BP.“ was the Peorlan Life age, 
period 5,000 years. 

Fourth BP. was the Iowan Ice age, of un- 
determined time period. He carries this out 
for 10 such epochs, all recognized by geol- 
ogists but interpreted somewhat differently. 
The term “ice age.“ he says, has been erro- 
neously assumed to mean a change in climate 
thruout the world. Now it is used to define 
a relatively small area. 

ALL CONTINENTS AFFECTED 

“Ice ages,’ he continues, “have occurred 
in all the continents of the world, as indi- 
cated by the tell-tale scouring marks on suc- 
cessive layers of rocks, These rock groovings 
always radiate from central points which 
indicate the locations of the North or South 
poles of that particular epoch of time. Dur- 
ing each-successive polar ice age the rest of 
the globe enjoyed tropical or temperate cli- 
mates, as at present. 

“We know this because the fossils of ani- 
mal and plant life indicate the climates in 
which each section of successive earth strata 
existed, and they tell us clearly that the 
globe has rotated on many successive axes of 
figure. 

ICE LEAVES SCARS 

“Five suecesslve ice ages have left their 
scars in land areas of Canada and the United 
States. Glacial markings on rocks, loose boul- 
ders, and debris are in evidence over most 
of this area. But life ages have occurred in 
these same land masses between ice ages. 
These life ages were long intervals of time 
during which these regions were free of 
giaciers and were warmer than present. 

“Each ice age blotted out the life age of 
a certain area and was in turn succeeded by 
another life age in the same region. These 
changes were sudden and without grada- 
tion.” 

SUGGESTED AS PROOF 


Proof of this sudden shifting in the cli- 
mate [accepted by Brown as consistent only 
with the sudden rollover of an ice cap to the 
equator] is suggested by finds of animals in 
Siberia. Among them are huge elephant 
types or mammoths and also rhinoceroses. 
Brown says: 

“Such animals now being found in arctic 
regions, buried in lifelike condition in the 
permanently frozen ground. . . document 
a gigantic catastrophe in which the climate 
of a very large area of land suddenly and 
drastically changed. Only a sudden rotating 
or careening of the globe could have caused 
this change.” 

SUITED TO TROPICS 

He then suggests that while mammoths 
are considered “hairy” their coats were not 
woolly and they were suited only to tropical 
climates. Food in the stomachs of the mam- 
moths and of the rhinoceroses was tropical 
grasses among which they were grazing when 
the event occurred. A mammoth found in 
1901 on the bank of the Bereskovka river 
in Siberla, 66 degrees north latitude, was 
found to have 27 pound of grasses in its 
stomach. All were types similar to temperate 
and tropical zones; none are found in the 
arctics. 

Summarizing all his findings Brown writes: 

“The equator of the last epoch of time 
prior to our own was a line along the Rocky 
and Andes mountains. 

“During Epoch 1 before present, the Sudan 
basin of Africa was occupying the area of the 
North pole of spin. Continents of North and 
South Americas then lay in tandem on one 
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Side of the globe, along the equator, and the 
eastern parts of Siberia and China were on 
the opposite side. 


FORMED BY ICE CAP 


“During Epoch No. 2 B. P., the geological 
dent of the Hudson Bay watershed con- 
tained the North pole and its ice cap while 
South America, Africa, Borneo, and India lay 
along the equator, 

“The depression now occupied by the 
Caspian sea seems to have been the location 
of the North pole during Epoch No. 3, before 
present, because its bowl, as well as that of 
the Black sea, was formed by a depression 
caused by an ice cap.” 

Later in the book he says: “Following the 
next careen of the globe the present conti- 
nent of Antarctica can reasonably be ex- 
pected to become the center of a land hemi- 
sphere, because of the centrifugal force of 
rotation which will be created by its weight 
and speed of motion. This force will not only 
pull Antarctica but also {ts surrounding 
Ocean floors upward and keep them above 
Sea level, thus creating new land areas. 

“The area of the globe now occupied by 
the Arctic ocean will probably become the 
center of a water hemisphere, like the Pacific 
Ocean today, What is now northern Siberia, 
Northern Canada, and Alaska will probably 
become parts of the submerged ocean floor.“ 

And he continues: “The epoch of time in 
which we now live has run approximately 
7,000 years since the last great cataclysmic 
deluge of Earth. Our epoch will doubtless last 
longer than the average because we have been 
fortunate in having only one polar ice cap 
and not an ice cap at each pole.” 

AIM IS GLOBAL STABILITY 


Brown's proposals for preventing the “next 
Careen of Earth“ are simply stated: 

“Our objective must be to maintain the 
stability of the globe on its present axis of 
spin by controling the growth of the Antarc- 
tic ice cap, Such arrangements must be made 
that eventually the annual flow-off will be 
equal to the annual accumulation of the 
glacial ice. 

“It is self-evident that the releasing of ice- 
bergs is the present safety valve which post- 
Pones the onset of the next great deluge.... 
Since discovery of the atomic bomb the de- 
taching of or gouging of channels in the 
Peripheral rock masses of the Antarctic coast 
line—to permit the natural flow-off of the 
glacial ice—does not appear to be as formida- 
ble a problem as it seemed before.” 


AWARE OF DANGER 


Brown says that the National Science 
Foundation has become recently aware of the 
dangers of the growth of the South polar ice 
Cap—altho its membership Js not at present 
Willing to concede that this is fact. 

He writes: “They wish thoroughly to 
analyze the detailed reports of yearly 
Precipitation of moisture and to check it 
against the ratio of ablation and flow-off of 
icebergs in many areas. They know that a 
statement to the effect that the ice cap is 
growing will be the signal for an all-out at- 
tack to halt its growth, at a cost equal to that 
of a war.“ 


The Story of Eric Weile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 
Mr, MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 


Speaker, America has been fabled as the 
land of opportunity for many genera- 
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tions. We are all familiar with the his- 
tories of countless immigrants who fied 
from oppression and despair in other 
lands, arrived here without home, money, 
or friends, and through hard work and 
perseverence achieved success and prom- 
inence as Americans. 

Last week, the Washington Post car- 
ried the story of one immigrant, Mr. 
Eric Ignatz Weile, of Hyattsville, who 
migrated to this country in 1938 from 
Germany and in 29 years here has be- 
come a respected business and civic 
leader. Owner of a thriving and imagina- 
tive ice cream parlor in Langley Park, 
Mr. Weile is the president of the Argo 
Lodge of B'nai B'rith, past president of 
the Langley Park Chamber of Commerce, 
and last year was elected to the Mary- 
land House of Delegates from the second 
district of Prince Georges County. 

Mr. Weile's story, appropriately printed 
in the Post on Thanksgiving Day, is both 
interesting and inspiring. I would like to 
call this article, by Mr. Willard Clopton, 
Jr., to the attention of the Congress: 
JEWISH IMMIGRANT TURNS ICE CREAM PARLOR 

Into A GOLD MINE 


(By Willard Clopton, Jr.) 


Some might call it fate—that a man could 
come to this country knowing not a word 
of English, could make his fortune from a 
preposterous little ice cream parior, could go 
on to become a business and civic leader and, 
to top it off—something like the way his 
special red, white and blue-tinted whipping 
cream tops his fantastic sundaes—get elected 
to the state legislature. 

Eric Ignatz Weile, to whom it happened, 
won't let destiny steal the credit. 

It was all due, he said, to “hard work, good 
friends and opportunity“ the last uttered 
with almost reverent, only-in-America fer- 
vor. 

Welle, 60, is a hyperactive, roly-poly, 
boom-voiced native of Germany who is pro- 
prietor of Weile’s Creations, 1325 E. Uni- 
versity blvd., where he concocts the most 
outlandish frozen confections in town, and 
maybe anywhere, 

He is also past president of the Langley 
Park Chamber of Commerce, president of 
Argo Lodge of B'nat B'rith and, since a year 
ago, a Democratic member of the Maryland 
House of Delegates from the Second District 
of Prince Georges County. 

Weile's Creations, 14 years in its present 
location, serves all the usual combinations 
of ice cream and toppings, plus 72 original 
specialties. 

Among these are the $1.35 Washington 
Monument, a sort of vertical banana split 
with ten scoops of ice cream; the $2.65 Ger- 
man Paradise—ice cream and a stein full of 
root beer; the $3.50 Glutton (no charge for 
refills), and the mammoth ot them all, the 
$35 Lincoln Memorial, which serves 25, takes 
a full day to prepare and uses 5 pints of ice 
cream, molded in cylinders to simulate the 
actual Memorial’s 54 columns, 7 

The Cantaloupe Skyscraper, at $1.40, is a 
less spectacular item, but has historic signifi- 
cance. It was the first of Welle's creations 
and signifies the one intrusion of chance 
into his career. 

It was 20 years ago and he was running 
just another hamburger and penny candy 
emporium then, at lst and Kennedy Streets 
N. W. 

One day he was submitting his weekly 
order to his wholesaler and, at the man's 
suggestion, included a request for six canta- 
loupes. There was a mixup and, instead of 
receiving six fruits, he was sent six crates, 
each containing 40 melons. 

“I was too proud to send them back,” 
Weile recalls. 
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“But I had to do something. So I cut a 
couple in half, hollowed them out and 
dressed them up with ice cream and fresh 
fruit. I had to charge 75 cents apiece for 
them and I thought nobody would buy. 

“But in a few days all 240 were sold, I 
said to myself, if people are that crazy, I'll 
figure out something they'll spend $1 for. I 
came up with the Washington Monument. 
That was the beginning.” 

Welle, an industrious and effervescent ex- 
trovert, has built his business through a deft 
mixture of hard work and hoopla. (The 
sobriquets he has given himself include “the 
jolly cream giant” and “D.D.S.—doctor of 
divine sundaes,” His place is a family opera- 
tion in which he is helped by his wife, Helen, 
and son, Spencer, 17. 

For years an offstage fund raiser and or- 
ganizer for local Democrats, Weile heard his 
first hurrah as a candidate early last year. 

Former Rep. Carlton Sickles, then running 
for governor of Maryland, phoned him one 
day and asked if he didn't think it was time 
for him to take a “more active role” in Party 
affairs. Weile answered, “If you mean will I 
run for delegate, the answer is yes.” 

Although 12 of the other 15 delegates 
elected from the County rolled up larger 
margins, Weile won office by more than 3000 
votes. 

In Annapolis he is known as a hard-work- 
ing legislator with particular interests in 
labor problem, recreation and tourism. 

It bothers him that Maryland ranks third 
from last among the states in tourist spend- 
ing. He feels that Maryland “has more to 
offer visitors than many other states” and 
needs a state department of tourism to sell 
its advantages. 

He also thinks delegates should be paid 
more than $2500 a year, 

“My campaign cost me that much,” he 
groused. “And citizens wonder why people 
in public life go after fees for speeches and 
articles!” 

Weile is 5 feet, 5 inches tall and weighs 
225 pounds. His weight has been the same 
for 25 years and is not, he insists, the out- 
come of too much Weile ice cream. 

Born in Thuringia, central Germany, he 
attended a business college for three years 
and was prospering in Berlin as sales man- 
ager for a perfume firm when he became 
triply unpopular with the rising Hitler re- 
gime: He was a Jew, sold a French product 
and drove an American car. 

After a short stay in Holland, he migrated 
to this country in 1938. His first act here 
was to acquire a middle name. 

The immigration people at Ellis Island 
seemed to think it strange that he didn’t 
have one and, not wanting to seem in any 
way peculiar, he picked one out of the air. 
He named himself after Ignace Paderewski, 
the Polish pianist-politician, whom he 
admired 


Weile settled in the Washington area and 
has never left. He does take long vacations 
abroad each year, but he has not gone back 
to Germany because his memories are too 
tender. Twenty-seven of his relatives died in 
Hitler's gas chambers. 

When he arrived in Washington, he en- 
rolled in an Americanization school, became 
valedictorian of his class and was awarded 
a certificate by a local civic organization. 

The group was Argo Lodge of B'nai B'rith. 
Fifteen years later Weile was its president 
and was proud to present a similar award 
to a newcomer from India. 

A few years ago, when he was active in the 
Chamber of Commerce, Weile went to An- 
napolis to see Sickles, then a Prince George's 
delegate. He remembers that he sat on top 
of Sickle's desk. 

“Now I am sitting behind the very same 
desk. I know it sounds like a platitude,” he 
went on, “but really, in what other country 
could such things happen?” 
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Liberals Versus a Liberal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, too often 
our vision is clouded by the predomi- 
nance of a single issue. But the irrefut- 
able fact is that this country is faced by 
a multitude of problems. 


It Is equally irrefutable that President 
Johnson has, in 4 years, evidenced strong 
and productive leadership in traditional 
areas of social concern. In this regard, 
I commend to my colleagues’ attention 
an editorial that appeared in the Novem- 
ber 26 issue of the Long Island Sunday 
Press. Because of the clarity and strength 
with which this article details President 
Johnson's likely role in history, I include 
it in the Recorp at this point: 

LIBERALS Versus A LIBERAL 

Few Presidents, regardless of their politics, 
have endured greater villification from a lib- 
eral establishment than Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. Yet few Presidents have cham- 
ploned—with such great success—so many of 
the liberals’ traditional causes as Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. 

Vietnam has so beclouded the vision of 
some liberals that they give Mr. Johnson 
credit for nothing but unmitigated evil. 
These critics not only fail to acknowledge 
his domestic accomplishments, but they put 
total blame for the Vietnam War on him as 
well. 


Even granting the assumption that Mr. 
Johnson is following the wrong policy in 
Vietnam, intellectual honesty would ac- 
knowledge that the roots of the war are 
deeper and the responsibility for peace great- 
er than the actions of one man. Just as Lyn- 
don Johnson’s great domestic program was 
given tremendous impetus by John F. Ken- 
nedy and the other presidents who were the 
political descendants of Franklin Roosevelt, 
80, too, must Mr. Johnson's foreign policy be 
understood as part of that same heritage. It 
was Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman 
who acknowledged in blood our commit- 
ment in Asia; it was John Kennedy, follow- 
ing those same premises, who turned that 
fateful corner in Vietnam when he switched 
the U.S. from an advisory to an active par- 
ticipant there. 

This may or may not be correct policy, 
depending on one’s view, but it should at 
least serve to take the horns off Mr. John- 
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son's head so he can be judged as a man, not 
as a demon, and so that the American Pres- 
idency itself is not defamed as an instrument 
of the devil. 

It might be constructive, for instance, to 
note the President's position this past week 
in such areas as consumer protection, public 
safety, social security and other legislation 
dear to every liberal’s heart. If the Vietnam 
blinders were taken off, he'd be hailed as the 
leader of a new New Deal. 

Either signed into law or well on the way 
toward final passage in this, his least coop- 
erative of Congresses, were: 

A massive, landmark Social Security bill 
earrying the biggest cash benefit increases 
in the 32-year history of the system. 

The strongest meat inspection bill since 
Upton Sinclair's “The Jungle“ more than 50 
years ago inspired the present federal law. 

A bill creating a National Commission on 
Product Safety that can report to the nation 
on dangerous products, consumer laws and 
steps to protect families against hazards in 
the home. 

The best bill so far in the federal assault 
on air pollution. 

Mr. Johnson last week was also prodding 
Congress to act on pipeline safety, truth in 
lending, flammable fabrics, and sale frauds, 
in a total of a dozen items of major consumer 
legislation. 

All this, plus his remarkable record of 
the past four years on civil rights, urban af- 
fairs, education, monetary policy, the war on 
poverty and all the other elements of the 
liberal tradition. 

When the record is finally in—both at 
home and abroad—we suspect history will be 
more just to LBJ than his liberal critics. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


November 28, 1967 


LAWS. RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exécu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost, of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
we Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Statement by Thomas F. Seay, Imperial 
Potentate of the Shrine of North 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Thomas F. Seay, imperial poten- 
tate of the Shrine of North America, re- 
cently issued a statement extending the 
wholehearted support of the Shrine to 
the men of our Armed Forces. 

He also expressed “our undying grati- 
tude that they choose to perform their 
duty to their country in the name of 
freedom.” 

A copy of his statement was forwarded 
to me by Mr. Chester M. Pomeroy, of 
Wilmington, Del. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

For the past 45 years we Shriners have de- 
voted a large part of our time and energy and 
millions of dollars to the work of our Shriners 
Hospitals for Crippled Children and the 

Burns Institutes—an endeavor that 
has earned the title from many as The 
World's Greatest Philanthropy.” 

The Shrine has, in official policy, remained 
Completely aloof from political matters— 
urging each Noble to be active in civic affairs, 
but as his own conscience dictates. This is 
Still our policy concerning politics—our mem- 
bership roster, as a matter of fact, carries 
Nobles with outstanding records in both 
Major political parties. For example, you will 
find such people as Senator Everett Dirksen, 
Governor Otto Kerner, Vice President Hubert 
H. Humphrey, the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the late General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, former President Harry S. Truman, 
PBI. Director J. Edgar Hoover, and former 
Governor of Alabama George Wallace, all 
represented on our rolis as Shriners, just to 
Cite a few. This will give you some idea of the 
Wide divergence of the political spectrum 
&mong Nobles of the Shrine. I want to stress 
the fact that my announcement this morning 
is not to be contrived as being in the realm 
of partisian politics, or bi-partisian politics 
Or politics of any nature. My announcement 
to you here concerns Americanism and old- 
fashioned patriotism. 

The antics of a misguided minority of our 
American citizens in the past several months 
has attracted world-wide attention in the 
Mass media. Their draft-card burning, their 
unruly and destructive protests, their de- 
S€cration of our country’s flag, and their gen- 
eral civil disobedience has reflected dishonor 
Upon themselves and their generation, and 
discredit to their country, 

Young men serving in the armed forces 
in Viet Nam and other troubled areas of 
the world are there because their nation 
Called them to bear arms. These young 
Americans, acquitting themselves with valor 
and honor, had no hand in the policy deci- 
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sions that sent them to their duty stations 
to serve their country. But they are there. I 
have no desire to become involved in a dis- 
cussion of whether or not they should be 
there—only history can confirm or reject 
the wisdom of our foreign policy—but I can't 
help but feel our nation is deserving of our 
support in every endeavor. 

As Imperial Potentate of the world’s 851,- 
000 Shriners, therefore, I want to extend to 
the men of our armed forces the whole- 
hearted support of the Shrine—and our un- 
dying gratitude that they choose to perform 
their duty to their country in the name of 
freedom. 

As you are probably aware, all Shriners 
are Masons. As such, we have the proud 
heritage of other Masons who lived and died 
that freedom and individual liberty could 
be ours. Nearly all of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the framers of 
our Constitution were Masons. History 
shines with the names of Masons who were 
defenders of our nation’s freedom and honor 
from Bunker Hill to Viet Nam. 

We would be remiss in our duty as citizens 
and as Masons and Shriners if we did not, 
here and now, let the world know in a loud 
and clear voice, that we are proud to be 
Americans, and that the old fashioned vir- 
tues of honesty, integrity, compassion and 
patriotism are not dead in this land—this 
citadel of liberty for so many years. 

Because we believe in these things, and 
because there are so many Masons and 
Shriners now serving our country in the 
armed forces, I plan to visit Viet Nam short- 
ly before Christmas’ to carry this message 
of support and gratitude to the troops serv- 
ing there. We want them to know that they 
are remembered; that we feel a majority of 
our citizens are grateful to them for the job 
they are doing; and that our prayers and 
thoughts are with them always. 

As Americans we can do no less, 

Thank you. 


A Polish American Newspaperman Takes 
a Look at Poland Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
four mayors of U.S. cities were in Poland 
as guests of the Polish Government on 
a trip arranged by the State Depart- 
ment's Cultural Affairs Bureau. 

Mayor and Mrs. Frank A. Sedita, of 
Buffalo, N. V., were among those who 
made the trip. 

They were accompanied by Ed Ko- 
walewski, a Buffalo Evening News staff 
reporter for 31 years who has been as- 
signed to the Buffalo City Hall beat dur- 
ing both of Mayor Sedita’s terms. 

A Polish American, Mr. Kowalewski 
has written extensively over the years 
about the Polish American community 
in Buffalo and gave particularly fine cov- 


erage to our Polish millennium observ- 
ance last year. 

Upon his return to Buffalo from Po- 
land, Mr. Kowaleswski wrote a percep- 
tive series of articles in the News on his 
personal impressions during his 11-day 
tour of Poland with the mayors. 

Explaining his series, the News said: 

While officials and public documents were 
consulted, the information in the series came 
largely from Mr. Kowalewskl's own obsèrva- 
tions and from talks with the Polish man- 
in-the-street. 


Ed Kowaleswski is a very able re- 
porter and observer, and he has done a 
most outstanding job of spelling out a 
picture of Poland as he sees it today. 

Since there is frequent discussion of 
Poland in the House Chamber, I urge my 
colleagues to read the series by Ed 
Kowaleswski, which I include herewith: 
Polten Cres SHow War’s Scars—ALsc 

HANDSOME New Faces—I 


(By Ed Kowalewski) 


No travel guide or treatise on Communist 
life can really prepare you for a visit to 
Poland. 

No matter what you've read or heard, the 
reality turns out to be somewhat different. 

From what my wife and I had read before 
our trip for instance, we had the impression 
that Poland leads a spartan national exist- 
ence, with the emphasis on strict utilitarian- 
ism just enough of anything, in other words, 
to make it do. 

Our first glimpse of Poland—the Warsaw 
Alrport—convinced us that that impression 
at least would hold up. 

The airport, serving a metropolis of 1.2 
million persons, is no bigger, apparently, than 
absolutely necessary. 

It looks like one you might find on the 
outskirts of a small sluggish American city. 

The terminal consists of a single, one-story 
building no bigger than a small-town bus 
terminal and the few aircraft, mostly two- 
engine prop jobs, are parked on nearby grassy 
spaces, 

Your impression of utter meagerness grows 
as you leave the airport and head for Warsaw. 

The road is on the same meager order—a 
narrow two-lane highway just large enough 
to accommodate two cars going in opposite 
directions. You pass horse-drawn wagons. 

But neither the airport nor the highway 
approach quite prepare you for Warsaw itself. 

As you stroll from your hotel, you find 
yourself in a big, modern, magnificent city, 
a planner's dream came true, with sidewalks 
as wide as average American city streets and 
treelined avenues, double the width of Buf- 
falo’s Main St. 

You find yourself in unexpected parks and 
great public squares as you walk through 
the heart of the city, past modern shops, neon 
lights and imposing new buildings. 

You can understand the newness of War- 
saw, since it was built up fresh from a sea 
of rubble just 22 years ago. But as you go 
through Szczecin, Wroclaw and other war- 
damaged cities, you find the same emphasis 
on forward city planning and the stress on 
large green open spaces to relieve the 
hemmed-in city feeling. 

The most imposing building in Warsaw is 
the Soviet built Palace of Culture and what 
strikes you is the acres of parking area in 
front of the building. In America, you only 
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see such areas in suburban shopping plazas. 

The cities are not completely utilitarian 
either. 

A great effort has been made everywhere 
to restore ancient landmarks, from cathed- 
rals, palaces and opera houses down to the 
tiniest statuary in the smallest museum. 

Polish cities as a result, are mixtures of 
the very new and the very old. The old—as in 
the case of Warsaw's Old City! sometimes 
was rebuilt with the original material scooped 
out by hand from mountains of war rubble, 
The painstaking restorations bespeak Po- 
Jand’s great pride in its past, 

Preconceived notions do not fit Poland. 

We had been warned, for instance, of the 
difficulty in entering or leaving a Communist 
state. Our experience in getting a Polish visa 
had conditioned us for this aspect of the trip. 

As we disembarked at Warsaw Airport and 
saw the grim-faced personnel around the im- 
migration and customs desks, all warnings 
came to mind. 

I suddenly became apprehensive of the big, 
16-mm movie camera among our luggage 
and, with a sinking feeling. I remembered the 
four cartons of American cigarettes at the 
bottom of a sultcase. 

We felt reasonably sure about the camera, 
We had a permit. 

But the cigarettes were a different story. 
The regulations, outlined in one of the guide- 
books, clearly gave the limit as one carton 
per person. 

In virtual panic, we stood amid our lug- 
gage in the airport terminal, seeking to delay, 
as long as possible, the fateful moment of 
inspection. 

A porter bustled up to us, inquiringly. 

I addressed him in Polish. 

“We're visitors from America,” 

His face broke out in a wide grin. 

“Don't worry,“ he said. “I'll take care of 
everything.” 

The porter then proceeded to tote our bag- 
gage past the impassive officials at the vari- 
ous desks. ; 

“Friends from America,” he explained. 
“And the geritleman is of Polish descent.” 

We were detained just long enough to fill 
out the required currency declaration. 

“That wasn't bad.“ my wife remarked, “I've 
had more trouble coming off the Peace Bridge 
from Crystal Beach.” 

“Don't worry,” I said. ‘They'll make it up 
on the way back. First thing they'll probably 
do is confiscate the film,” 

Going through on the way back 11 days 
later, the process was the same. Nobody 
looked at the camera, inspected our luggage 
or even bothered to examine our currency 
declaration very closely. 

What they did do was to weigh our baggage 
and come up with an excess-weight charge 
of $110. Poland, it became apparent all 
through our trip, is hungry for “hard” cur- 
rency, particularly American dollars. 

Ziorys DON'T Grow ON THE TREES BUT 
THEY Buy PoLisn FLowers—Il 


(By Ed Kowalewski) 


What impresses you about Polish cities is 
the apparent air of prosperity. 

The women are well-dressed, with pro- 
fessionally coiffured hair; the men's sults 
are well-cut and the children are tastefully 
and immaculately garbed. 

Flowers, a luxury almost anywhere, are 
in evidence everywhere in Poland, The 
women wear them, the men carry them and 
you'll find them on the table in the restau- 
rant, your hotel room and in the taxicab 
that takes you, past flower stand after 
flower stand, around the city. Polish taxi- 
cabs have small vases mounted on dash- 
boards to hold flowers. 

The manager of the state-owned farm in 
Szczecin reported that 25 per cent of the 
farm's 400 acres is devoted to flower pro- 
duction, 


“We could put the acreage to better use 
vegetables,” he explained. “But the 
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demand for flowers is great and the profit on 
flowers is higher than on vegetables. So we 
give them flowers, too.” 

You accept the apparent prosperity until 
you examine prices in stores and shop 
windows. 

Told that the average monthly wage 
ranges from 1800 to 3000 zlotys, you are 
amazed to find men's suits priced at 3000 
glotys, sewing machines at 3850 zlotys and 
apartment-sized refrigerators at 6500 zlotys. 
Fou are told that a television set ranges 
from 8000 to 12,000 zlotys and that an auto- 
mobile at 70,000 glotys is a bargain. (The 
official exchange is 24 zlotys to $1.) 

“How do you manage to survive in view of 
those prices,“ you ask. 

The answer is uniformly the_ same, 
whether the question is asked in Warsaw, 
Krakow, Wroclaw or Szczecin, or in the 
hamlets in between. 

Simple,“ the man-in-the-street says. 
“Your wife works, your children work and 
you yourself work two jobs. And then you 
buy only what you need. You can't afford 
any more.” 

The Polish government disputes these 
allegations of hardship, 

Spokesmen point out that deposits in sav- 
ings banks now total 50 billion glotys, or 
more than 1500 zlotys per capita; that re- 
frigerators are common-place in Polish 
homes and that one out of every four fam- 
ilies owns a television set. 

“People forget how far we've come,” the 
official said. We were virtually destroyed by 
the war and we have to put first things first, 
housing, schools, industry. There’s just so 
much manpower and material to go around 
and we have to exercise a tight system of 
priority.” 

However, 
abated, 

A Zakopane bus driver reported that he 
has to work 300 hours a month to earn 2000 
zlotys. And an elementary school teacher in 
Warsaw revealed that her starting wage was 
800 zlotys a month. 

“Sure, things are tough,“ a man operating 
a sidewalk soda-stand in Szczecin agreed. 
“But you can get by, if you use your head.” 

He explained that when the soda-pop 
season ends he will go into other seasonal 
sidelines, including selling Christmas trees, 
which add up to a better-than-average 
income. 

The right kind of sideline, apparently, can 
spell the difference between dire need and 
comfortable living, As a result, every street 
corner has a vending stand or two, for soda 
drinks, ice cream; fresh fruit, vegetables, 
flowers and even sausage grilled on skewers. 

Driving a taxicab is a favorite second- 
front. A government spokesman said that 
Poland has more individually owned cabs 
than any other country in the world. They 
are operated 24 hours a day, with partners 
or family members turns at the 
wheel. Even private cars do not hesitate to 
stop at cab stands or pick up visitors along 
the street and drive them places for “what- 
ever it’s worth to you.” Anything to supple- 
ment the apparent inadequate basic income. 

A good source of supplementary assist- 
ance, according to a Krakow cab driver, is to 
have relatives in the U.S. 

“And Im sorry I wasn't born with some,” 
he added. “Friends of mine who have rela- 
tives in America do all right. They always 
get something, particularly at the holidays," 

What the Polish worker can do to have 
his basic wage increased was discussed by 
the visiting U.S. mayors at a conference in 
the state-owned shipyard at Szczecin. 

The company official explained that the 
basic wage, as well as other work conditions, 
is arrived at in give-and-take negotiations 
each year between company and union. He 
outlined the provision for arbitration and 
appeal in case of impasse. 

The official was asked what happens if, 
after all the negotiations, arbitration and 


the grumbling goes on un- 
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appeal, the employe still refuses to accept the 
terms; in other words, strikes.. 

The official pondered the question for sev- 
eral moments. 

“I don't know,” he said, finally. “The situ- 
ation has never come up.” 

PEOPLE OFTEN FORGET THEIR FEAR or RED 

PoLice AND SPEAK OUT—III 


(By Ed Kowalewski) 


You remember all you've read about the 
curbs on free speech In Poland. 

Poland, you know, Is a Communist-domi- 
nated police state and you picture the people 
as close-mouthed, cowed, living in constant 
dread of arrest by the big-eared secret police. 

Consequently, you hesitate to approach 
anyone on a public street, or even a private 
place, and ask any meaningful questions, 

The people are so friendly, so hospitable, 
you don’t want to take advantage of their 
desire to be accommodating and expose them 
to personal danger, 

But you do it, anyway. You lead up to 
the important questions by degrees. Some- 
times they'll answer you on the spot. Other- 
wise, they'll draw you discreetly away from 
the main stream and proceed to unburden 
themselves of their accumulated grievances, 
hopes and fears. 

They'll talk about the Russians, whom 
they dislike; the Germans, whom they fear; 
Vietnam, low wages, high prices, political 
favoritism and nepotism in filling choice 
jobs and even their secret hopes of someday 
going to America to live. 

An exception to the usual furtiveness was 
a man we talked to on an overnight train 
from Krakow to Szczecin. 

The train was crowded and the overflow 
from other cars jammed the corridor outside 
our sleeping compartment. The beer stand 
was at the end of the car and the crowd 
consequently was noisy. 

We got out and talked to the couple out- 
side our door. 

We introduced ourselves as Americans and, 
without any hope of a particularly revealing 
answer, I asked the man how things were 
in Poland. 

After a beer or two, the man began to 
tell us. 

“The country’s fine but the system is 
lousy,” he said loudly. “In fact, it stinks.” 

His wife began to tug anxiously at his 
sleeve. 

Not so loud," she whispered, there are 
people listening.” 

The listeners nearby included a soldier 
and a secret agent-type straight out of 
James Bond. 

The man was adamant. 

“I want them to hear me,” he proclaimed; ` 

“They all know what Tm saying is true, 
anyway. 
“You've got to wear a red tie to get any- 
where, If you're not a commie, you stay at 
the bottom. A worker doesn’t count for any- 
thing. They don't respect a worker. They 
won't listen to him. You know your business 
inside out and try to tell them what they're 
doing wrong, But they just look at you and 
say you must be an anti-communist to have 
such ideas.“ 

The soldier went to the end of the car to 
get another beer and the secret-agent type 
got off at the next stop. He did so without 
a backward look, 


CHURCH SERVICES OVERFLOWING, 
FRAIL TRUCE WITH STATE—IV 
(By Ed Kowalewski) 
Since World War II, we had read about 
the suppression of the Church in Poland. 
Our only Sunday in Poland, during our 
tour with Mayor Sedita and other U.S. may- 
ors, found us in the Oder River port city of 
Szezecin, formerly the German Stettin. 
Answering our query, the hotel desk clerk 
informed us the nearest Catholic Church was 
in the next street. 


DESPITE 
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We found two churches, on opposite cor- 
ners. 

“Which is the Catholic Church.“ we asked 
of a man, obviously church-bound, with a 
missal in his hand. 

“Take your pick,” he said. “They're both 
Catholic.” 

Both churches overflowed for their re- 
spective 10 AM Masses. 

The elderly priest who took up the collec- 
tion in St. Adalbert’s, the church we chose, 
passed down the aisles as if he did not ex- 
pect much to come of it, He was right. Only 
a scattered few gave. He acknowledged each 
donation with a May God Bless you” and 
‘made it a point to pat the head of each 
chlid in the congregation. 

On this Sunday, other members of our 
party attended Mass in a Baltic Sea resort 
town 20 miles away and they, too, found the 
church crowded to capacity. 

The priest there devoted his sermon to 
imploring parents to teach thelr children 
Teligion despite what he termed “discour- 
agement” on the part of the state. 

Despite the restoration of many war- 
damaged churches by the state and the gen- 
eral freedom of church attendance, there 
is a definite confilct between church and 
state. 

This has been evidenced in recent years in 
the outspoken remarks of the Roman Cath- 
olle primate, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, and 
the state’s refusal to allow him to leave the 
country last year to attend ceremonies mark- 
ing the 1000th anniversary of Polish Chris- 
tianity in other parts of the world. U.S. 
sources in Poland said this church-state 
conflict has now devolved into an “uneasy 
truce.” 

The church maintains that the state, in 
its attempt to suppress religion, has taken 
& series of restrictive steps, including draft- 
ing of seminarians for military service, tax- 
ing church property, curbing new church 
construction and censoring religious publi- 
cations. 

State spokesmen, however, say there 1s 
no more oppression against the church than 
any other institution. 

“It's free to do anything it likes within 
its own confines,” the spokesman said. No 
country in the world permits a church to 
meddie in state affairs. Why should the 
church in Poland be an exception?” 

The state, obviously, regards the Catholic 
Church as its most potent political oppo- 
nent. And because the church has more 
adherents than all the political parties put 
together, it fears the church. 

Anyone wishing to get ahead in the ruling 
Political party and the government early 
eschews a church connection. Politically, 
being a church member in Poland is like 
being a Democrat in the US. and trying to 
get ahead in the Republican Party. Few, if 
any, Polish officials are church members. 


FEAR OF A GERMAN RESURGENCE WEIGHS 
ON THE Minns or PoLes—V 


(By Ed Kowalewski) 


The fear of a new war grips every Pole. 

The last war dealt harshly with Poland, 
and almost every adult you meet has some 
bitter recollection. He lost members of his 
family, saw his home destroyed or himself 
fought. 

You drive along with someone and he may 
point and say: “That's where I used to live.” 

You look in the indicated direction and see 
an unlikely-residential building and turn in- 
Quiringly to your car companion, 

“It was before the war,” he then explains. 
“We lived in a little house there. But it was 
bombed out. My family .. . well, anyway, it 
Was before the war.“ 


During my tour of Poland with Mayor 
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Sedita and other U.S. mayors, this fact stood 
out strongly: 

Everywhere the average Pole turns, at 
least in the western cities, he sees reminders 
of the enormity of war. In every Warsaw 
street, for instance, there is a building plaque 
to commemorate some act of Polish valor 
during the uprising or some act of Nazi 
atrocity. k 

And every year thousands of Poles jour- 
ney to the former Auschwitz camp at 
Oswiecm, where 4 million of their fellow 
countrymen were executed in World War II. 

The Poles see the danger of war from two 
directions: a restored Germany, which could 
again try to conquer Europe, and an es- 
calated Vietnam war which would draw the 
Soviet Union, and Poland as a Russian ally, 
into it. 

The greater fear is a restored Germany. 

Poles are apprehensive about U.S. military 
and economic aid to West Germany and read 
significance into our failure to take an official 
stand on preservation of Poland's post-war 
western boundary. 

One reason for the ovations given French 
President Charles de Gaulle on his recent 
visit to Poland was his unequivocal stand 
in favor of Polish retention of reclaimed Ger- 
man territories behind the Oder-Nelsse line. 

Vietnam disturbs and sometimes puzzles 
the average Pole. 

The hard Communist line, enunciated in 
party newspapers and public speeches, con- 
demns the U.S. as an aggressor, pursuing 
inhuman, imperialistic aims. 

The Pole in the street, however, does not 
buy the official propaganda line. 

He has learned to know the US. as a 
humane, selfless state and he feels that the 
US. has a loftier purpose In Vietnam than 
attributed to it by his officials. 

“It's Uke Korea, isn't it?“ a dock worker 
in Szczecin asked us, “You're trying to stop 
the Communists from taking over a country.” 

That's exactly it.“ we told him. 

“Then why don't you knock North Viet- 
nam out as soon as possible?” he demanded. 
“You're a great big country. Why don't you 
do it? Why do you toy with North Vietnam?” 

The Pole, it was confirmed in other street 
interviews, yearns for an early end to the 
Vietnam war to lessen the danger of Poland's 
involvement in it. They are certain that if the 
war drags on, Russia will become involved 
and suck Poland into it. 

A Warsaw cab driver, informed by us that 
we were Americans, asked that we say “hello” 
to President Johnson, 

“Why?" I asked, “According to what we 
read in the papers, the Polish poeple don't 
like Mr. Johnson very much.“ 

“Don't you believe it,” the cabman said. 

“We all pray for President Johnson, He's 
the only one who's had the courage to stand 
up to the Communists, If you let them take 
over Vietnam, they'll go on and take you 
over, too. 

“And then you'll work 16 hours a day for 
the Communists the way we have to in 
Poland.” 

“If the Polish people are so pro-U.S. on 
Vietnam,” we asked a Sunday stroller in 
Szczecin, “how come you're always demon- 
strating against us?“ 

We read about that in the papers back 
home,” we told him. \ 

“I work in a factory,” the man said. At 
a certain hour, the boss will say that so many, 
sometimes hundreds, are to leave work and 
report in the public square, We go there, they 
rave, we clap but nobody listens. It’s part 
of the job.” 

Significantly, we saw only one Vietnam 
sign in Poland and that was in Warsaw. 

This was outside a side. entrance to the 
Soviet-built Palace of Culture and the sign 
made no reference to the U.S, It simply said: 
“Vietnam Fights and Will Be Victorious,” 
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POLAND STILL IN EASTERN Camp, BUT Spiarr Is 
‘TURNED TO West—VI 
(By Ed Kowalewski) 


Poles, according to Warsaw observers, no 
longer seethe with the spirit of revolt that 
gripped them in the early days of the Soviet- 
dominated regime. 

They now accept state socialism as their 
vehicle of government—passively, perhaps 
reluctantly, but they accept it. They realize 
that nothing short of war can overturn it, 

They give the system its due, too, I disccy- 
ered during my recent tour with Mayor Se- 
dita and other U.S, mayors. : 

They acknowledge the job it has done in 
rebullding the country and in creating new 
industry, Increasing farm production, con- 
structing roads and in rural electrification, 

Before the war, all the roads in Poland out- 
side of citios were dirt or gravel. Now con- 
crete highways dot the countryside, even 
though, by U.S. standards, they may be in- 
adequate. 

Rural electrification, according to a gov- 
ernment spokesman, is 99 per cent completed. 
Tuls has resulted In such anomalies as elec- 
tric lights in ancient, thatched-roof cottages 
with dirt floors. 

Older persons who remember the pre-war 
days said conditions now are considerably 
improved and they would never go back to 
the old ways if given the chance. 

Poles pick now on the government, not 
because of its structure, but because of al- 
leged lack of progress to improve living con- 
ditions, balance prices and wages, increase 
consumer goods, bring the economy up to 
western standards, 

The government is conscious of the subter- 
ranean grumbling and seeks to appease it. 
This year citrus fruits, available formerly 
only during holiday seasons, are now offered 
year-round. 

The desire for a more abundant life has 
been fired in Poles by an increased exposure 
to the West. 

More Poles travel abroad now than ever 
before and they see that life can be richer, 
fuller and less spartan than they have known 
it. 

They have also been increasingly exposed 
to U.S. movies and television shows and the 
bookstores, which dot Warsaw two to a block, 
are full of U.S. and British books, either in 
the original or in translation, which whet 
their appetites for a better life. 

8 Poland's face is toward the 
est. 

A Szczecin nurse sald the local movie 
houses are virtually deserted for Polish or 
Russian movies. 

“But when they show a U.S, movie, even a 
western, you've, got to stand in line,” she 
said. “I can't wait to see My Fair Lady and 
The Sound of Music.” 

In the Russian-style Troika restaurant in 
Warsaw's Palace of Culture, the only Rus- 
sian-resembling number offered by the or- 
chestra was Dark Eyes.” 

The other numbers were either Polish or 
American, with Sonny Boy, Charmaine, My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean, current favo- 
rites. And when a wedding party marched 
through the Troika for a reception in a pri- 
vate room, the orchestra struck up the inter- 
national classic “Here Comes the Bride.” 

A Szczecin city official was asked about the 
suitability of state socialism, with its regi- 
mentation of the individual to the Polish 
temperament, with its intense desire for per- 
sonal freedom. 

“We had no choice after the war,” he 
said. “We had to marshal the whole nation 
for the job of reconstruction. Complete gov- 
ernment control of everything seemed to be 
the answer. 

“Today, even people high in the govern- 
ment, are beginning to ask questions. Some 
of us have doubts, 
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“We wonder if we're going in the right 
direction, 

“But we're in no position to change now. 
The answer will have to come from the next 
generation. 

“We're preparing our young people to think 
for themselves. We're building schools, train- 
ing teachers, enlisting every educational aid 
we know, giving them the mental tools they 
need to decide. 

‘When the time comes, if they choose, they 
can bury the system.” 


Oklahoma Football Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday my good friend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and I engaged in a discussion of 
the merits of the Nation’s No. 2 and No. 
3 rated football teams, the University 
of Tennessee and the University of Okla- 
homa. 

These two fine teams will meet on 
New Year's Day in the Orange Bowl, and 
the outcome of that game will settle the 
debate which the Senator and I began 
yesterday. 

Today I invite attention to one out- 
standing member of the University of 
Oklahoma Sooners football squad, Mr. 
Granville Liggins. Mr. Liggins has been 
named to the All-America team by 
three different sources and is now receiv- 
ing the recognition his fine contribution 
to football deserves. 

Granville is a graduate of Booker T. 
Washington High School in Tulsa, and 
is Oklahoma's All-America linebacker. 

Also, I should like to point out that 
another winning grid team from my 
great State, the Golden Norsemen from 
Oklahoma Northeastern A. & M. College, 
in Miami, was last week the winner of 
the Shrine Bow] and crowned undisputed 
national junior college football cham- 
pions. 

This fine team finished the season with 
nine wins and a single loss, capturing 
the national championship under the 
able guidance of Coach Chuck Bowman, 


Like Coach Chuck Fairbanks at the 
University of Oklahoma, Coach Chuck 
Bowman at Northeastern A. & M. is in his 
first year as head coach of a college foot- 
ball team. 

These two teams, the University of 
Oklahoma Sooners and the Golden Norse 
of Nortaeastern A. & M. College, are fit- 
ting ambassadors of the State of Okla- 
homa and are helping in a most appro- 
priate manner with the celebration of 
N anniversary of Oklahoma state- 
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The Education Men Against Parents 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, pressure 
groups and so-called experts promoted 
by impressive sounding titles and names 
have the direction of education so mud- 
dled that the children have become but 
a pawn or statistic for experimentation. 
In New York City, the Urban League, and 
Harlem, CORE—after years of “cruci- 
fixion of black children” as guinea pigs 
in the race-mixing experiment—now de- 
mand separate segregated school systems 
in Harlem. 

While in the South, newly aflame with 
the blackboard teachings of race homog- 
enation, is being sold and court ordered 
to abolish dual schools and suspension of 
individual freedom of choice because the 
choice might not follow a racial quota or 
test tube experiment sheet. 

Would it not be interesting if the in- 
tellectual spoilers would leave the chil- 
dren and schools alone. After all, once 
the parents have had enough, they go 
right back to the original school and 
plan—what they want for their kids. 
Would it not be nice to again have neigh- 
borhood schools for the training of our 
children instead of warping society. 

I follow my remarks with recent news 
stories from the New York Times, the 
Baton Rouge Morning Advocate, and the 
Baton Rouge State Times: 

From the New York Times, Nov. 22, 1967] 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR HARLEM Urcep BY Two 
Crvi, Ricuts Curers 
(By Leonard Buder) 

The New York Urban League and the Har- 
lem Congress of Racial Equality announced 
yesterday that they would ask the State Leg- 
islature to authorize a separate public school 
system for Harlem. 

Dr. Eugene S. Callender, executive director 
of the league, said that only the creation 
of an independent school system could end 
the present “crucifixion of black children” in 
the Harlem schools. 

He said that 80 per cent of the pupils in 
central Harlem were one to three years be- 
hind grade level in reading and mathematics. 

“Harlem is a social entity and a truly com- 
plete community,” said Roy Innis, the CORE 
chapter chairman, But he added that Har- 
lem residents exercise no real control over 
the institutions that influence their lives. 

The two spoke at a news conference at the 
Urban League's headquarters, 204 West 136th 
Street. A large Urban League emblem, show- 
ing a white figure and a black figure and the 
rt pee the Teamwork Works,” adorn- 
ed a wall. 


REPORT WELCOME 

The two officials said they welcomed the 
recent report issued by Mayor Lindsay’s ad- 
visory panel on school decentralization, but 
asserted that it did not go far enough. 

The panel has called for the reorganization 
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of the city system Into 30 to 60 largely auton- 
omous, locally governed community school 
districts, with power to hire personnel, set 
policy and allocate funds. However, there 
would still be a central educational agency— 
either a “reconstituted” nine-member non- 
salaried Board of Education or a paid threa- 
man commission. 

The panel's proposals were criticized yes- 
terday by the school system's Board of Ex- 
aminers. The board, which passes on the 
qualifications of candidates for all teaching 
and most supervisory posts, would be abol- 
ished if the panel's proposals. were imple- 
mented. : 

The examiners sald, in a statement, that 
the “proposals for local staff selection would 
destroy the merit system of selection, set 
up segregated school staffs, lower standards 
where they can least afford to be lowered, 
destroy staff morale and skyrocket adminis- 
trative costs." 

sohn PARTS ENDORSED 

However, the board of directors of the 
New York State Citizens Committee for the 
Public Schools endorsed the principles of 
citizen participation and responsibility” 
embodied in the panel's report. 

In calling for a fully independent Harlem 
school district, the Urban League and the 
CORE chapter said that a system “which 
Harlem residents feel is their own can best 
rally all of the strengths in the Harlem com- 
munity to work for meaningful education 
for Harlem children.” 

They said that the proposed district would 
be governed by a school board “chosen by 
Harlem residents, chartered directly by New 
York State, with right to enter into its own 
contractual agreements with staff and sup- 
pliers.” 

The two rights leaders said that detailed 
plans were being drawn up and that a meet- 
ing of Harlem leaders would be held next 
Wednesday night at the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association on 125th Street. 

Last September, Harlem's CORE chapter, 
unsuccessfully tried to persuade the State 
Constitutional Convention to adopt a propo- 
sition enabling Harlem to set up its own 
school system. 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State Times, 
Nov. 27, 1967 
WHITE PARENTS DEMAND SCHOOL BOARD 
RESIGN 

Mamsod, III. -A group of parents urged 
Sunday that a boycott by white students at 
Madison High School continue until the 
School Board resigns. 

A spokesman for the white parents said 
picketing will continue at the high school. 
The group also is circulating petitions to ask 
the seven School Board members to resign. 

The board, in order to end a recent boycott 
by Negro students reversed a previous de- 
cision and reinstated Negro athletes who 
Were suspended over their protest against 
cheerleading selection methods. 

That action precipitated the white boycott 
last Monday. The white parents had proposed 
to have the board members recalled. But 
Madison County School Superintendent Wil- 
bur Trimpe said Illinols law has no recall 
provision. 


i 


[From the Baton Rouge (La) State-Times, 
Nov. 27, 1967] 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL Heap ANswrrs ONE 
BLACE POWER DEMAND 
PHILADELPHIA. — School Superintendent 
Mark R. Shedd has answered one of 14 
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demands made at Black Power demonstra- 
tion outside his office Nov. 17—that Afro- 
American history be taught in Philadelphia 
high schools. 

About 300 public school teachers are now 
being taught Afro-American history, Shedd 
said, and “I think we can foresee, possibly 
next year, the offering of a separate elective 
on African history.” 

What the 300 are learning now, how- 
ever, is aimed primarily at giving them a 
broader understanding and for integration 
into. current courses, Shedd said Sunday. 

The course consists of a weekly lecture 
on the Negro’s cultural roots, he said, add- 
ing that more teachers volunteered to 
take it than could be accommodated. 

The demonstration, which included some 
3.500 Negro high school pupils who cut 
classes to participate, ended in a club- 
swinging melee between police and demon- 
strators. More than 50 persons were arrested 
and more than & score, including by-standers 
and policemen, were injured. 

About 80 of the demonstrators presented 
Shedd with a 14-point manifesto. Shedd 
made public only one demand other than 
the one for Negro history: The right to 
wear African garb to class. 

Shedd defended the wearing of African 
dress such as flowing. brightly colored 
gowns, as long as it is worn “in taste with 
sincerity.” 


|From the Baton Rouge (La.) State Times, 
Nov. 27, 1967] 

Newest ABSURDITY Is Proposirion To TEACH 
Younc New YORK NEGROES SWAHILI LAN- 
GUAGE 

(By John Chamberlain) 

Everything these days seems to ravel out 
into absurdity. 

There is, for instance, the recommenda- 
tion, made by a panel headed by McGeorge 
Bundy of the Ford Foundation, that the 
existing New York City unified school sys- 
tem be broken down into a federation of 
30 to 60 locally governed community school 
districts, 

This column has never been against de- 
centralization, Back in the 1940s, when the 
disciples of philosopher John Dewey were 
riding high, it would have been a calamity 
if education in America had been adminis- 
tered form a central conning tower. Those 
Were the days when they were tossing in- 
struction in the alphabet into the waste- 
basket in favor of treating words as Chinese 
ideograms, The Deweyite method of teaching 
arithmetic was to go to the supermarket 
and watch adding machines. If certain de- 
centralized suburban school boards hadn't 
resisted the dominant trends, the cause of 
American education would have gone down 
the drain. 

So there is value in multiplicity. But if 
freedom to resist bureaucracy can be a good 
thing, it does not necessarily guarantee that 
the residence will always be right. 


The most extreme supporters of black 
Power in the New York City area have come 
up with the proposition that schools in 
Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, and the Bronx 
should pay some attention to the Negro's 
African heritage. Well, why not? Everyone 
should know something about his origins. 
But when the black power enthusiasts advo- 
cate the teaching of Swahili in the schools of 
Harlem, it becomes a trifle ridiculous. Swahili 
is the lingua franca of the East African coast, 
but it is a spoken language that is without 
a literature. Ironically, it is partly Arabic in 
its origins. The Arabs, historically, were—and 
still are—the great slave traders of the East 
African coast; you can still see the dungeons 
into which they flung thousands of captive 
Negroes if you visit the ruins of Fort Jesus 
in Mombasa, Kenya. In honoring the partly 
Arabic Swahili with the position of “second 
language” in Harlam schools, the black power 
advocates would be paying tribute to a his- 
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toric enemy who enslaved more people than 
the British ever did along the coast of West 
Africa. One of the first statistics that you 
learn in Kenya is that the Arabs took 12 mil- 
lion slaves out of East Africa over the cen- 
turies. That's a lot of human flesh. 

Unless an American Negro has plans to live 
in East Africa, Swahili would be a complete 
waste of time. Culturally, there is nothing to 
be gained from immersion in a language that 
is without a literature. And practically, Swa- 
hill is worth less to the visitor to Africa than 
English or French, which are the real “extra” 
languages of the continent. English is as 
much a lingua franca of East Coast Africa 
as Swahili. And French is the second lan- 
guage" in many of the African West Coast 
and desert countries. Thus it would make 
more sense for Harlem students to study 
French than to study Swahili, which has a 
strictly limited application, 

What the Negro who wants to recover 
some of his African tradition is up against 
is the fact that tribal cultures have always 
had oral traditions, passed along from the 
elders to the children through ceremony, 
dramatic story-telling and the quotation of 
proverbs. Since there are hundreds of tribes 
in Africa, oral tradition has been enshrined 
in dialects that are incomprehensible outside 
of their own circumscribed regions. The 
American Negro, who hag been cut off from 
his origins by generations, has no way’ of 
rediscovering his own tradition, For better 
or worse, the Negro is, in a sense, American; 
without access to an ancestral literature, he 
can really know no other culture than the 
one into which he has been born. 

This doesn’t mean that he shouldn't be 
taught African history. But he might as well 
make up his mind that he is first and last an 
American, Without & tribe to absorb him, he 
would be a foreigner in Kenya or Tanzania 
even if he spoke Swahili. 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning 
Advocate, Nov. 22, 1967] 
NEGROES Urncep To Ask BETTER SCHOOL 
BALANCE 

Monroe, La.—Members of the Negro race 
were urged by a Negro attorney, the only 
woman on the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
to take Louisiana's school system back into 
federal court to secure a better balance of the 
races in the classrooms, 

Speaking before some 500 members of the 
Louisiana Education Association Monday 
night, Frankie Freeman of St. Louis, said the 
freedom of choice admission used in state 
schools actually hinders desegregation. 

She said freedom of choice is not working 
because white children will not choose to at- 
tend Negro schools. About 2.6 per cent of 
Negro children are attending previously all- 
white schools, she told the assembly. 

Calling for legal action to force the state’s 
school districts back into federal court, she 
added the Negro student is often afraid to 
attend white schools for fear of “reprisal and 
harassment.” 

Quoting from a comment she made on a 
Civil Rights Commission, Mrs. Freeman said, 
“Amertca is on a collision course,” because of 
a widening gulf between the races caused by 
dual school systems. 


West Point and the Sugar Bowl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple will not forget the decision refusing 
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to allow Army to participate in a bowl 
game. And I will not forget it either. I 
am still receiving letters from citizens 
who are irate over the Secretary of the 
Army's ruling in this matter. 

I am including some of these letters 
here to further indicate the resentment 
which has been created by Secretary 
Stanley Resor by not allowing the foot- 
ball team and the Cadet Corps to make 
their own decision about playing in a 
bowl. 

San Francisco, Carre. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Hipert: I am enclos- 
ing a marked article from the San Francisco 
Chronicle dateline today, November 20, 1967. 
Re—West Point and the Sugar Bowl. 

I find it very embarrassing as an individual 
who supports our government's position in 
Vietnam to read articles such as this—partic- 
ularly when I understand that the graduat- 
ing class of cadets of June 1967 had an out- 
standing number who volunteered for duty 
in Vietnam. 

There are many of us outside the “Army 
Circle" who take a great pride in these young 
men of all academies and support them be- 
cause we feel they belong to all of us. By 
that reasoning, while they are preparing for 
their service careers, let us treat them to the 
spirit of competition whether it is on the 
academic level or on the football field. 

Let us hope that when the official invita- 
tion is given to Army they can accept and 
thus close the door to these critics who are 
waiting for any excuse to expand their “ver- 
balization“ re Vietnam. 

Mrs. PAUL JACOBUS. 
DUNELLON, FLA, 

HonorasLE Sm: I am enclosing herewith 
two articles from the Orlando Sentinel, Or- 
lando, Florida, dated November 17 and 
November 21 regarding the Pentagon's deci- 
sion of Secretary of the Army Stanley Resor 
not to allow the Army football team from 
West Point to participate in the Sugar Bowl 
football game. 

It seems to me (an old Army veteran) that 
Mr. Resor apparently is doing his best to be- 
little the Cadet football team in the eyes of 
the American people. In all probability in 
his ignorance of public sentiment, Mr. Resor 
will probably make an effort to prohibit the 
annual football game between the Army and 
the Navy since the same circumstances apply 
there. It is my thought that Mr. Resor has 
gone too far in his efforts to prohibit the 
Cadet team from playing in the Sugar Bowl 
football game. £ 

Although I am not one of your constit- 
uents, I sincerely hope that you will be suc- 
cessful in your efforts to have Mr. Resor's 
decision nullified. 

C. S. DANIELSON. 


Mr. Speaker, the following letter is 
from a captain in the U.S. Air Force, 
who displays interest in his sister branch 
of the armed services. For obvious rea- 
sons, I am withholding his name. 

Dear Mr. Hézert: From time to time sig- 
nificant events occur that have far-reaching 
effects on members of the Armed Forces. 
Too often we are forced to accept such mat- 
ters as a part of serving our country. But 
sometimes a prominent member of our Gov- 
ernment stands up for us and makes an im- 
pression that will not be forgotten. Such is 
the case regarding your position on sending 
the Army team to a Bowl game as a reward 
for overcoming many difficulties and striving 
on spirit and desire alone. 

This is what is so important. As a West 
Point graduate, I have seen what this spirit 
can mean to young men in their accomplish- 
ing almost impossible tasks against great 
odds, As an officer, I recognize what signifi- 
cance such a matter as a football team can 
make to men serving in all ranks. 
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The Army team does not simply. belong 
to a school and its alumni, as is the usual 
case, it belongs to the entire Army. At a 
time when it should be paramount to do 
everything possible to raise the spirit and 
morale of those in Vietnam and those yet 
to go, the Army does just the opposite. 
As an Officer I realize what harm such an 
“apparently insignificant” matter as sup- 
porting the Bowl efforts of the Army can 
lead to. Especially when there is no explana- 
tion whatever for the brutal crushing of the 
hopes built so dramatically in the symbolism 
of a football team. 

Enclosed is an open letter to the Secretary 
of the Army which so beautifully sums up 
the feelings of all of us concerned with the 
importance of seeing the Army team fulfill 
its importance to so many men in uniform 
around the world. It is truly an inspiration 
to know that men like you and Mr. (Gene) 
Ward (New York Daily News) care enough 
to fight arbitrary and unreasonable actions 
on the part of those unconcerned with the 
spirit of millions of men serving under them. 
Please read Mr. Ward's letter as it says what 
sọ many of us feel deep in our hearts. 

Nau WITHHELD. 


Mr. Speaker, the open letter to which 
the captain refers appeared on. page 
A5756 of the November 27 Record. Now I 
want to include here a letter from an 
Air Force staff sergeant who is serving 
overseas. I am also withholding his 
name. It goes to show that not only 
Army people are interested in the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Dear Sm: Although I am a member of the 
United States Air Force, I am writing this 
letter to you in regard to the United States 
Military Academy being prohibited from 
playing in a postseason football bowl. 

Enclosed is an article from the European 
edition of ‘the Stars and Stripes newspaper. 
Such inconsistency in Army policy, which 
allows soccer participation but not football, 
deserves looking into. The majority of per- 
sonnel on the Army post where Iam stationed 
feel that by accepting a bowl bid the US. 
Army corps would be showing that, besides 
learning how to fight, physical fitness and 
esprit-de-corps is also a part of American 
life to other people. 

Your continued inquiry into the above will 
perhaps remove policies such as this and im- 
prove the idea that military personnel çan 
compete with civilian schools without over- 
emphasis on sports. 

NAME WITHHELD. 
ei NEw ORLEANS, La. 

Dear Sm: I have just written the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Secretary of De- 
fense on a matter that made me feel very 
bad. . I just saw in the Times-Picayune 
that “Secretary of Army Rules No Bowl Game 
for Military Team.” I wish you would say 
something to the Secretary of the Army and 
maybe he would change his mind. 

Sir, my heart goes out to the United States 
GI who is carrying an M-16 rifie; And I hope 
that Army can come to the Sugar Bowl. 

Bruce F. HENDERSON. 


“Arizona”: The Ship That Became a 
Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, this moving account of one of Amer- 
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ica’s greatest warships and her untimely 
end and eventual use as a national 
shrine is worthy of the attention of all 


ol us. It follows: 


“Arizona”: THE SHIP THAT Became A SHRINE 
(By John G. Hubbell) 


(Out of the nightmare of that long-ago 
Sunday morning has come a living symbol of 
the heroism of our fighting men.) 

No flag at half-mast here. The colors snap 
high as you come aboard and you can almost 
hear the shrill wail of the boatswain's pipe, 
summoning the ship’s company to quarters. 
And there on deck you can imagine row upon 
row of sailors in crisp whites, silent, at at- 
tention, honoring the flag. Then, suddenly, 
there are the sights and sounds of that 
valiant last fight, and-you feel your pulse 
quicken. 

Tou are aboard Arizona, a battlewagon 
608 feet long, 97 feet abcam, normal displace- 
ment 32,000 tons. For a quarter of a century 
she carried her country's flag to the ends of 
the earth, and she still holds it high in this 
hallowed spot, over the tranquil blue waters 
of Pearl Harbor, her last home port. You are 
standing In the Navy's proudest place—the 
Arizona Memorial, a national shrine com- 
memorating all the brave men who. died 
here on December 7, 1941. 

Here, in that stunning moment 26 De- 
cembers ago, our old concept of a battleship 
navy died; it is here that an enemy bomb 
found its way into Arizona’s ammunition 
and fuel storage areas, that she was blown 
out of the water, that she shattered apart 
and went down in less than nine minutes. 
Here she still lies, still enfolds hundreds of 
her sons. The deck you stand on—this lovely, 
gleaming white structure spanning her 


hull—is her and her sons’ headstone, the 


Arizona Memorial. But memorials are for the 
dead, and it is not true that Arizona is dead: 
she has never been decommissioned, never 
will be, no younger ship will ever inherit her 
name; for you cannot decommission a spirit, 
and Arizona is the Spirit of the Fleet. 

You can see her through the clear, shallow 
water, White poles fore and aft mark her stem 
and stern; between, ventilator-intake shafts 
and gun-turret tubs protrude above the 
waterline. The lady is 51 years old now, dark 
from rust and a long generation of sea ero- 
sion, and her wounds still bleed: down there, 
somewhere, oil is leaking, probably through 
tiny pinholes, and small clots, some black, 
some a silvery purple, rise to the surface and 
drift away. Arizona has bled steadily all these 
years, and she cannot have much bleeding 
left to do. 

That thick black streak along the rocky 
shoreline of Ford Island, a few yards distant, 
is oil, too, from Arizona and six of her sisters. 
They were tied up singly and in pairs to the 
great mooring quays along the southeast 
shore of Ford Island. Directly ahead of Ari- 
zona that fateful Sunday morning, Tennessee 
and West Virginia were moored side by side; 
beyond them were Maryland and Oklahoma, 
then California; aft lay Nevada. This was 
Battleship Row, and that day, the first in five 
months when they all were here together, 
they took scores of torpedoes and bombs and 
spilled a lot of oil—there was a layer of it a 
foot thick atop the water on the Row. Brave 
sailors fought for the lives of these ships, 
but Arizona, Oklahoma, West Virginia and 
California went down and the others suffered 
greatly. So close were the moored ships to 
Ford Island that it seems incredible that so 
many men did not make it; but hundreds 
were killed instantly or trapped inside. 

That was one of those moments by which 
history sets {ts watch, Surely there is not an 
American alive old enough at the time to 
understand, who will not always remember 
exactly what he was doing when the word 
came. For, with the knowledge that a war 
had begun in this place, everyone sensed that 
his world had changed. Modern American 
history began at that moment, and battered 
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Arizona was in the mind's eye when we ralsed 
the angry battle cry, Remember Pearl Har- 
bor!“ 

Never forget Arizona and her sons! Their 
war lasted only a few short minutes, but they 
were minutes filed with enough gallaniry 
to fuel the nation’s spirit forever. She had 
made ready for church services when the 
first enemy planes were sighted at 7:56. The 
call to general quarters was sounded, and 
the men started for their battle stations. 

Almost immediately Arizona took a tor- 
pedo, and then she was shuddering under the 
impact of aerial bombs; Fires broke out along 
the boat deck and quarterdeck and men ran 
to fight them; others were fighting from the 
gun turrets and still more were in stifling, 
fume-filled rooms below, struggling to get 
ammunition up to the gunners. 

Then came the 1000-pound armor-piercing 
bomb that knifed down through her fore- 
castle and deep into her heart to detonate in 
the forward powder magazine. The harbor 
trembled, People ashore stood: transfixed as 
Arizona rose, as though in slow motion, two 
feet out of the water, under a leaping ball of 
fiery black smoke; they saw her break and 
fall and begin to settle. In those first tragic 
minutes, over 1000 men lost their lives. On 
the bridge, Rear Adm. Isaac C. Kidd, the 
commander of Battleship Division One, and 
Capt. Franklin Van Valkenburgh, the Ari- 
zona’s skipper, were killed Instantly. Out of 
the some 1400 men abroad, only 289 survived. 
Of these, a few were blown into the water, 
now coated with oil from ruptured tanks, 
and were able to swim to shore. Those able to 
carry on fought the raging flames, manned 
the guns, and helped evacuate the wounded 
to waiting boats. A few escaped to the Vestal, 
& small repair ship, moored outboard of the 
Arizona. 


The mooring lines holding the Vestal close 
were cut. Someone shouted to the repair ship 
to move away—she could serve in the war 
that had just ended for Arizona; Then Ne- 
vada, moored singly behind Arizona and the 
only battleship that morning with enough 
steam up to get under way, began turning 
out into the channel. She took aboard some 
Arizona men—and nearly brushed against her 
agonized sister, as though kissing her 
good-by. . 

That evening, when it was all over, Arizona 
still burned in the oily water. A small boat 
came by to haul down the torn colors. 

It was decided that this place, where Ari- 
zona and her crew had fought and died, is 
where this ship and these sailors belong. So 
each morning the colors again are raised and 
each evening they are lowered, as with any 
commissioned Ship of the Line. And each day 
Arizona receives visitors. She has memories 
for some, a message for all, 

A white-haired gentleman comes, carrying 
his orders to Arizona, dated April 14, 1917, 
when he was fresh out of boot camp and she 
was only six months old. His memories are 
good ones: the thrill of being assigned to 
the baby battlewagon, the excitement of 
cruising the seas with her and of sharing the 
respect and the honors accorded her in the 
world's great ports 

Another son of Arizona, middle-aged now, 
lays a wreath before the names on the wall. 
He looks at them for a long time before go- 
ing to the side to look down at the ship. He 
was ashore, on liberty, when the enemy struck 
and he did not get back here in time to die 
with her 


“You who've served in battleships— 
Or perhaps you've shipped with me, 
Or you might be mourning a shipmate 
' Who is resting beneath the sea.” 


A woman stands before the names on the 
wall. She crosses herself, bows her head. She 
dabs at her eyes, moves away... . 


Let my story be heard by mothers 
Whose sons I still enfold. 
And by all the wives of loved ones 
Who defended me brave and bold.” 
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Now come some young sailors, not eyen 
born when it all happened. 

They are on liberty. They salute the flag 
and the ship, remove their hats, move slowly, 
quietly, through the Memorial. One wonders 
how & new generation would perform in the 
crucible of such a moment. Their faces are 
sober, thoughtful—and suddenly one knows 
very well how they would perform 


“Though our worldly days are over, 
Don't for a moment be misled; 
The spirit within me is still alive, 
Kindled by the gallantry of my dead.” 


“Remember Pearl Harbor!“ It was a cry 
for vengeance then; it is a plea for vigilant 
readiness now, .. 


“If we could ask one thing of you, 
Our sole request would be: 
Do all within your power 
To keep our country strong and free.” 


Someday Arizona will stop bleeding, and 
the oll slick will be gone. It will not mean 
that her story is old. For here lies a ship and 
her sons who one long-ago morning gave 
something to our heritage that can never 
grow old. Americans will always come to this 
place, to see, to remember, to draw high in- 
spiration from Arizona, Spirit of the Fleet. 


Importance of Textile Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always a great day for re- 
joicing when a community acquires a new 
industry. It is time for double rejoicing 
when an existing industry proves its 
worth by a monumental expansion. I re- 
cently had the privilege of attending 
open house given by West Point-Pepper- 
ell, Inc., for their new mills at Huguley, 
Ala.—the Joseph L. Lanier Mill and the 
Homer M. Carter Mill. 

In connection with this I am pleased 
to have inserted in the Recorp the fall 
cover of Dixie Business, which is a salute 
to West Point-Pepperell Mills, and in- 
cludes information I am sure my col- 
leagues will find interesting. 

The material follows: 

IMPORTANCE OF TEXTILE Mitt: New LANIER 
AND CARTER MILLS, WESTPOINT PEPPERELL 
(By Hubert Lee) 

There are 7,000 textile mills over America, 
Spending $15-billion for products and serv- 
ices from other industries . including 
$150-million for electric power, half a mil- 
lion for new machinery, $2.4 billion for man- 
made fibres, $100 million for hauling tex- 
tiles by the trucking Industry, $240-million 
for paper. 

This is the story of two of them .. . the 
newly completed Lanier and Carter Mills at 
Huguley in East Alabama, near Langdale 
Where on August 1, 1866 planters and mer- 
chants of Chattahoochee Valley pooled their 
Tesources to get the Chattahoochee Manu- 
facturing Company launched. This company 
in 1880 became the West Point Manufactur- 
ing Company .. now the West Point Pep- 
perell Inc. 

A great Open House and Fabric Fair slated 
for November 11 and 12, will attract custo- 
mers and suppliers from all over the nation, 
as well as happy employees and residents of 
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the Chattahoochee Valley areas in and 
around West Point, Ga. and Lanett, Alabama. 
Also stockholders, the press and leaders from 
all walks of life—because the textile indus- 
try is vital, and don't forget it when you talk 
with your and Senator. 

When the directors decided to name the 
$20 million twin mills in honor of the firm’s 
top executives, John A. Sibley, said: 

“The new blend mill will be named the 
Joseph L. Lanier Mill, and the new percale 
sheeting mill will be named the Homer M. 
Carter Mill. This is in recognition of the 
tireless devotion and effective and successful 
handling of the company’s affairs by Chair- 
man Lanier and President Carter.” 

The sheeting mill, with 518 looms and 
36,288 spindles, has a capacity to produce 
about 7,200,000 combed cotton percale sheets 
and pillowcases annually. The fine goods mill, 
with 648 looms and 36,288 spindles, will pro- 
duce the equivalent of eleven million men's 
dress shirts per year of 65/35 per cent poly- 
ester/combed cotton bastiste and broadcloth. 

We salute Joseph L. Lanier and Homer M. 
Carter for the honors their leadership has 
brought to the textile industry over the 
years and Westpoint Pepperell Inc. for re- 
turning to them part of the honors due 
them—in naming the mills in their honor. 


A Modern Horatio Alger Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to share with my colleagues the 
enclosed article which has appeared in 
the Paterson Morning Call. It shows 
that the Horatio Alger quality of deter- 
mination still produces results, and I am 
pleased that a company such as Acrison, 
Inc., is in the congressional district 
which I am privileged to represent, 

The article follows: 

A few years ago, two local young men, 
Ronald Ricciardi of Garfield and Charles 
Frederickson of Clifton got together to form 
a company for the manufacture of dry mate- 
rials metering and handling equipment. 

Today that company, Acrison Inc. of Pas- 
saic, is one of the world leaders in their 
field with a national and international sales 
organization; and numbering among their 
customers, some of the world’s largest firms 
including. E. I. Du Pont, Monsanto, General 
Foods, and General Motors. 

Having had some prior experience in the 
field of dry solids handling, Ricciardi and 
Frederickson recognized the limitations of 
the conventional equipment being offered to 
industry for this purpose and proceeded to 
develop new and unique machinery repre- 
senting a great advancement in this field. 
The beginnings were humblé, 2 men and 1 
machine, but the concept was sound and 
business boomed. 

And so they began developing volumetric 
and gravimetric feeder and hoppers for the 
accurate metering of dry materials. These 
materials may include pellets, powders, 
chopped fibers, or even chunck. 

The equipment is now being used in vir- 
tually every industry and has brought appli- 
cation in the areas of defense, food, phar- 
maceuticals, plastics, agriculture, and 
chemistry. 

Volumetric units measure in cubic feet per 
minute or hour; the gravimetric ones meas- 
ure by weight. 
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It specializes in eight products: five mod- 
els of feeders which are further divided into 
different sizes; storage hoppers; and hopper 
bottoms. 

Puture plans call for further expansion 
into foreign markets beginning with the es- 
tablishment of Acrison (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 


Remarks of Hon. Wayne Hays at the 
North Atlantic Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I had the honor of serving as a U.S. 
representative to the North Atlantic As- 
sembly. As a member of our delegation, 
I was particularly impressed by the abil- 
ity demonstrated by our chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
WAYNE Hays. 

On November 23 at a plenary session, 
Chairman Hays delivered an extempo- 
raneous address which I feel was in- 
dicative of the outstanding manner in 
which he served our Nation. 

His remarks, which were made fol- 
lowing those of the leader of the French 
delegation, Mr. Boscher, were an elo- 
quent, yet simple and easily comprehend- 
ed statement of the relations between the 
nations of the Atlantic community. 

As I am confident that my colleagues 
will find his statement enlightening and 
beneficial as I did, the text, taken from 
the transcript of the meeting, follows: 

Mr. Wayne Hays (United States). It gives 
me great pleasure to follow Mr. Boscher of 
France who, I think, made a very balanced 
presentation of the views of his government, 
as I take it, and the dominant political party 
in France. 

I should just like to emphasize at the very 
beginning that it seems to me that all of us 
here have more in common than we have 
differences. In saying that, I would not wish 
to paper over the fact that perhaps our dif- 
ferences have been sharper and more appar- 
ent in this conference than in others I have 
attended, but we do have a common concern 
about the well-being of our countries, of our 
peoples, and the Atlantic community, and I 
think this has been evident throughout our 
discussions. 

I suppose it is fair to say that a good many 
of our problems in the Alliance are similar 
to the problems we have within our own 
countries, which are compounded by our 
mass media communications, because it has 
been my observation that they will take a 
molehill and very quickly make a mountain 
out of it, and they seize upon the sensational 
because they are in the business of 
advertising and newspaper space, at least in 
my country, and sometimes overlook the 
fundamental basic hard work that goes into 
a lot of the decisions made, not only in na- 
tional governments but in international or- 
ganizations, I speak specifically of a headline 
I saw in the paper yesterday, which says the 
French are mounting an attack upon the dol- 
lar, I said in the Standing Committee that 
I do not know whether it is true or whether 
it is not. I would hope that it is not, and 
until I see more evidence of it I will believe 
that it is not. But I would say, if it is, that 
this could be ultimately not only an em- 
barrassment to the United States but a de- 
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feat for France as well, It might serve in 

to mention that the gross national 
product in France, a country of fifty million 
people, is only equal to the total gross prod- 
uct of the State of California, a state of 
twenty million people. I think as I said in 
the Standing Committee, that the interna- 
ional economic situation is so fragile that no 
country, or group of countries, can stand 
alone in the free world if someone else in the 
free world is trying to destroy them econom- 
ically. 

Why do I say this? Well, it seems to me 
that, if you look at the picture of the rivalry 
between the free world and the communist 
world in a balanced way, with the exception 
of China—and even their former partners in 
Russia admit they cannot fathom what goes 
on in Peking, nor does it make any sense 
to them but if you look at the struggle out- 
side that it seems any sensible view would be 
that we have moved more into an economic 
and political competition, than we at the 
moment, into a military confrontation. 

At the risk of being a bore, I repeat what 
I have said to this Organization both in 
Committee and Plenary before, that the 
free nations of the world have proved with 
NATO and during World War II and World 
War I that they could stand together in 
times of military stress but that they could 
not stand together in times of economic 
stress. I think it is significant that some 
statisticlan polnted out that 50% of all 
the people living in Europe cannot remem- 
per World War II. If that be a true statistic, 
certainly it must be true that three-quarters 
of the people living in Europe and America 
today cannot remember the great depression 
cf the late twenties and early thirties. Many 
people say there is a tremendous parallel be- 
tween that time and what is happening 
today. 

I am not an economist, so I cannot 
say, but I do know that If economic stress 
comes we had better stand together or, as 
the old American ‘saying in the revolution 
foes, “We had better hang together or we 
will all hang separately”. I do not know 
whether the governments of any of the na- 
tions in the free world could stand another 
economic debacle comparable to that which 
occurred in the twenties and thirties, and if 
they tried to do it alone I think they 
would not survive. So I am for the NATO 


when they will see this more clearly. 

I hesitate to become a prophet, because 
I am neither omniscient nor omnipotent, 
but I do think we ought to be making ar- 
rangements not to try to destroy each others“ 

to try to destroy each others’ 
economic well-being, but to help. I would 
just like to point out that this rising tide 
of protectionism which Senator Javits spoke 
about is a real thing in the United States. 
It is not only because of competition af- 
Tecting American industries. 

I lve in a constituency that has been 
seriously affected by European competition 
for the whole nineteen years I have repre- 
sented them, because one of the big indus- 


end over again, but it is affecting more in- 
dustries now, and there will be a serious ef- 
fort, I think—if we keep reading in the Press 
about various attacks on the dollar and var- 
ious schemes to get around the tariff lower- 
ing which we have agreed to in the Kennedy 
Round, as the Senator said, by road taxes 


maybe a successful effort, to do away with 
all the gains of the Kennedy Round, So I 
think it is to our interest to look at that, 
and I think it is to our interest as an Alliance 
to try to see that this does not happen. 
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I hesitate to speak about Great Britain's 
difficulties: I can only say this, that if deval- 
uation is more than a temporary solution to 
their problems—and most economists think 
it is only a temporary solution—nobody will 
be happier than the United States, because 
we have no more desire to see Great Britain 
brought to the brink of disaster economically 
than we have to see France or Holland or 
Norway, or any other country in the free 
world, 

I think it has been fair to say that while 
my country has accepted a lot of criticism, 
if you look back over the past history—and 
Wwe expect no appreciation, let me say that in 
adyance—of the American attitude towards 
its partners in Europe, starting with our in- 
tervention in World War II, succeeded by 
the Marshall Plan, we have been interested 
in the well-being of Europe, not only from 
the standpoint of its political aims, its free- 
dom, but its economy and everything that 
goes to make life for mankind a better life. 
I say this, as I said, not expecting any ap- 
preciation because this is a commodity that 
is in short supply in the world, and Iam not 
criticising Europe, because I want to tell you 
I can turn it around and say it some other 
way. 

The other day I was speaking to an au- 
dience in my own constituency. It was a 
question arid answer period, and some fel- 
low got up and said “Where is our European 
alliance when we are engaged in a struggle 
with our people dying in Vietnam? Where 
are they?” I said, “I guess they are exactly 
where we were, my friend, when Hitler raped 
Austria, attacked Ozechoslovakia, marched 
into Poland, France fell, and he was stand- 
ing on the Channel, and we were not inter- 
ested until the first bomb fell on Pearl Har- 
bour.” So when I say that sometimes we feel 
a little hurt because Europe is not so much 
interested In our problems, I point out to 
you that this is a characteristic of people, 
and a characteristic of nations, and the fur- 
ther you are away from a conflict the less it 
really interests you, I do not criticise Eu- 
roepans for this, because we have a lot of 
people in the United States who would rather 
go on with the business of deciding which 
kind of a third television set they would 
buy and which model of a second car they 
would buy than face up to the reality that 
we are living in a world with two competing 
systems, and one or the other ultimately, in 
my opinion, is going to have to. prevail. So if 
you felt any hurt in anything that I said, 
or felt that I was speaking badly about Eu- 
ropeans, it was not that at all, it is just 
human nature. 

The only thing I can pass on to you that 
has been of any value in my almost lifetime 
in politics is a definition which the teacher 
in the secondary schol I went to wrote on 
the blackboard on the first day I went to the 
world history class. She said, “History is a 
record of the past, a guide to the present and 
a forecast of the future.” All of us here in 
this organization are literate, all of us have 
read history, and it seems to me that if we 
cannot draw the conclusions from it to guide 
us in the future we really will have failed 
our people. 

I would like to conclude these remarks by 
just pointing out one simple thing that I 
think is really overriding in the competition 
between Communism and Capitalism; The 
United States has had a problem for many 
years of producing more than it could con- 
sume in the way of food, and we have con- 
cocted all sorts of plans for getting rid of it 
around the world for nothing or for little or 
for something. Our great competitor in the 
world, or, as many of you like to call it, the 
other super power, has more acreage and 
more potential than we do and its problem 
in all of my political lifetime has been try- 
ing to find enough to feed its people. Now, 
certainly, Ladies and Gentlemen, that ought 
to be some kind of a commentary upon the 
two systems, and all you have to do to find 
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the proof of what I am saying is to look 
around in any of your own cities—this one, 
Brussels, Paris, London, Rome, Amsterdam— 
you name it. When I first saw them before 
the war and when I first saw them after the 
war you could cross any street in any city in 
Europe with your eyes closed and have no 
fear of a traffic accident or of becoming a 
statistic. I only cite the automobile as one 
sign of the tremendous economic recovery 
Europe has made. I think it is fair to say that 
before the war the great mass of people in 
Europe aspired to some day riding in an 
automobile; today the masses aspire to own- 
ing an-automobiie and most of them do. 
This has been our system in competition 
with the Soviet system. 

When I first visited Moscow you could walk 
down the street blindfold and cross it and 
not be hit by a car, and when I went there 
two months ago traffic was still no problem 
and for the first time in many months, for 
the duration of my stay there, I was not 
bothered by traffic jams. So I think it is fair 
to compare our system with theirs and it is 
fair to say that we ought to do what we can 
to preserve and protect ours so that it is not 
Overwhelmed by theirs. Thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 


An Ugly Fact: Inaction Makes Slum 
Landlords Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post: 


AN Ucly Facr; Inaction Maxes SLUM 
LANDLORDS NECESSARY 


(By William Raspberry) 

Every now and again, someone rips the 
cover off the squalor in which some Washing- 
tonians are forced to live. We become right- 
eously indignant; housing inspectors start 
scurrying about like so many ants; slum 
landlords get their roasting in the courts and 
in the press. 

And through it all we insist on overlook- 
ing one central, ugly fact: Slum landlords 
provide a useful and necessary service. 

Obviously one cannot condone squalid, 
crowded and dilapidated housing. But those 
who own slum housing are providing a 
service that government has been unwilling 
to provide and that private Industry cannot. 

There is profit in slum housing, to be sure, 
and the temptation is to put down the slum 
landlord as a rich vulture. But take the profit 
out of It by forcing the landlord to maintain 
his properties at code standards, and the re- 
sult is not better low-income housing but 
merely less of it. 

The experience of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church illustrates the point. Some well- 
meaning church members and thelr asso- 
ciates decided to prove that it was possible 
to house poor people in decency. 

They formed a nonprofit corporation and 
bought a rundown apartment house on 
Girard Street. To make the necessary repairs 
and bring the place up to code it was neces- 
sary to evict the building's occupants. But 
the ousted tenants were to have first crack 
at the renovated apartments. 

The nonprofit: group went ahead with the 
renovation, but after a few months the truth 
came home to them: 

They could not afford to rent the reno- 
vated property at the old rate—even on a 
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nonprofit basis. Reluctantly, they raised the 
rent, pricing many of the former residents 
out of the building. Even at the higher rate, 
All Souls’ Church still has to pick up part 
of the tab. 

The nonprofit group learned the hard way 
What landlords in the slums already knew. 
There is profit in low-income housing only if 
you permit the crowding, make almost no 
repairs and provide as few services as you can 
get away with. You take what you can off the 
top and let the building deteriorate. The 
deteoriation Is written off in depreciation for 
tax purposes, and, when the building is 
hopelessly gone, you buy another and start 
again. 

Slum landlords make the point that serv- 
ices cost them more than they cost their fel- 
lows in better neighborhoods. One com- 
Plained recently that in one year he replaced 
a single window 11 times. 

Part of the reason windows get broken, 
Stair ralls removed and wash basins torn off 
the walls is that dwellers hate their land- 
lords. The feeling is mutual. 

He doesn't give a damn for his property, so 
why should I? the tenant argues. 

The landlord counters: If they want to 
live like pigs, I'll let them. 

Perhaps if either party thought the other 
cared, the deterioration would siow and the 
Services would cost lees. But, as in police- 
community relations, nobody is willing to 
‘Move first, and the war goes on. 

What Washington's slum landlords are 
Making clear is that there are substantially 
fewer decent places to live than there are 
People who need them. This housing can- 
Not be supplied economically on the private 
Market, and the local government hasn't the 
money to build it, even if space were avall- 
able in this restricted city. 

No relief is in sight until the Federal 
Government understands the dimensions of 
the problem and provides the subsidies that 
Will make it possible for poor people to af- 
ford decent housing and for landlords to fur- 
nish it. 

Clifton Terrace, most recently in the pub- 
lic eye, is a mere drop in the bucket, Mul- 
tiply it by a dozen, throw in a few hundred 
Smaller slum buildings, add the 6000 fam- 
iMes currently waiting for public housing, 
os you begin to see the scope of the prob- 
em, 


Until the supply of low-income housing is 
increased massively, forcing slum landlords 
to bring their buildings up to code does not 
Mean that poor people will have decent 
housing. It more likely means they will have 
none at all. 

This, then, is the dilemma that faces 
Thomas Appleby, the Mayor's new housing 
Coordinator: how to both enforce the code 
and to house the poor decently. 


U.S. Flights Over China Are a Danger to 
Us All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN G. DOW 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on November 
15, I alluded in both the body and the 
Appendix of the Recorp, to an editorial 
in the Saturday Review, based on a state- 
ment by a spokesman for the State De- 
Partment—and I quote the editorial: 

There is nothing new about filghts by 
United States planes over Chincke territory. 
United States planes have been flying au- 
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thorized missions over Communist China for 
years. 3 


Since then, Mr. Speaker, the Saturday 
Review has published, in its November 28 
issue, word of a disclaimer from the U.S. 
Department of State, which reads as 
follows: 

The U.S. Department of State has informed 
SR that it was in error in quoting a State 
Department spokesman [The Tragic Trap,” 
SR, Oct. 21] as saying that U.S. military 
planes had been authorized to fly over Com- 
munist China for several years. The State 
Department says it was referring to acci- 
dental flights over China by planes author- 
ized to carry out missions in North Vietnam 
within specified distances of the Chinese bor- 
der. The editors are pleased to put this cor- 
rection on the records. 


In order to further elucidate the posi- 
tion of the Department of State on this 
grave matter of U.S. military flights over 
Chinese territory, I submit the complete 
text of a letter to me dated November 21, 
from Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Bundy. The letter follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, November 21, 1967. 
Hon, Jod G. Dow, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dow: I have noted 
your remarks of November 15th in the House 
(H 15285), concerning statements in a re- 
cent editorial in the Saturday Review. 

I read that editorial with some shock, be- 
cause it completely mis-stated what I (the 
spokesman for the Department) had said to 
the editor. As my contemporary record of 
the conversation reads, with the support of 
a witness in my office, I said nothing of the 
sort attributed to me in the editorial. What 
I did say was that none of our bombing mis- 
sions had been directed over China at any 
time, which was the clear implication of the 
earlier Saturday Review editorial of Septem- 
ber 9th. I went on to note that there had 
been accidental overflights of China in con- 
nection with our North Vietnamese opera- 
tions, but that these had taken place over a 
long period and were not in any sense “re- 
cent“ —the term employed in the original 
Saturday Review editorial of September 9th. 

I went on to discuss Chinese Communist 
reaction, but in much more sophisticated 
terms than this second Saturday Review edi- 
torial quoted me. What I said was that the 
Chinese have from time to time reported 
overflights and that, when verified by us, we 
have confirmed the facts and the reasons— 
faulty navigation, pilots under fire, etc. I 
went on to say the Chinese Communists had 
protested these actions but the sum total 
of their reaction did not suggest that they 
regarded them as deliberate intrusions or a 
threat to China itself. I said that of course 
the question of Chinese Communist reaction 
was one that we kept always in mind in 
framing operations, and would continue to 
do so. Finally, I said that it was our present 
judgment—which I believe to be shared by 
a consensus of China watchers, as reported 
by the New York Times shortly after the first 
raids nearer the Chinese border, for ex- 
ample—that the Hkelihood of Chinese Com- 
munist major reaction did not appear sub- 
stantial at the present time, and that it re- 
mained our basic view that the Communist 
Chinese would certainly react if they believed 
their territory deliberately threatened or 
if they believed that we were out to destroy 
the regime in North Vietnam. I said that I 
did not think they now held either of these 
beliefs, and that these were certainly not our 
objectives, as we had tried to make clear both 
by word and deed. 

In view of the substantial degree of mis- 
understanding and inaccuracy in the Sat- 
urday Review editorial, I discussed the mat- 
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ter with Mr. Norman Cousins, its editor. 
As a result of these discussions the Satur- 
day Review has printed a correcting box in 
the issue of November 25, which I enclose. 

The record of our bombing operations in 
North Vietnam, the occasional accidental 
overflights, and our judgment of Commu- 
nist Chinese reaction is not a new one. We 
have repeatedly discussed the subject with 
the relevant committees of the Congress and 
will continue to do so. I can assure you that 
we take it most seriously. 

I leave it to you whether you may wish 
to insert the Saturday Review’s correction 
in the Congressional Record. But I wished 
you have it for your own information in any 
event. 

Since Senator Hartke inserted the whole 
of the second Saturday Review editorial in 
the Congressional Record, I am taking the 
liberty of sending him a copy of this letter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. BUNDY. 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the State 
Department's clearly sincere effort to 
clarify a most difficult issue. 

Yet, I cannot understand why our 
Government will for one instant make it 
possible for military flights over sover- 
eign Chinese territory to occur or permit 
flights that could come even remotely 
close to the Chinese border. Knowing, as 
we do, that all of the bombing of North 
Vietnam is of questionable efficacy, then 
bombing of areas near China must be of 
slight value. I submit that such bombing 
is indeed of slight value when compared 
to the danger it poses of worldwide nu- 
clear war. The judgment in Assistant 
Secretary Bundy’s letter that “the likeli- 
hood of Chinese Communist major reac- 
tion did not appear substantial at the 
present time” is all very well, yet scarce- 
ly convincing. However competent this 
State Department judgment may be it is 
still too slender a thread for us to hang 
the destiny of the world upon. 

Mr. Speaker, I question this judgment. 
The fate of the world should rest not on 
speculation, but only upon the most sol- 
emn counsel and constitutional checks 
that are within the power of our democ- 
racy to provide. 


How To Develop a Foreign Policy—U.S. 
Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of November 
28, 1967, on development of a foreign 
policy—U.S. style—in the RECORD as an 
excellent delineation of the problems 
confronting those charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of administering our for- 
eign policy, 

How To Drvrror a Fon Poricy—v.S. 
STYLE 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WasHIncton.—If an ordinary American 
came to W: n to cover foreign policy, 
like a reporter, he would be astonished. Most 
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of the notions he had acquired on the sub- 
ject simply wouldn't fit the facts. 

‘There are neither heroes to be given all the 
credit, nor villains to be easily condemned. 

If he put on his gumshoes and tried to fol- 
low some golden thread to an inner cham- 
ber where important pressures and forces 
lurked, his trail would cross so many other 
golden threads that he would soon be in a 
daze. 
In really big matters like Vietnam, foreign 
policy leads a life of its own in the United 
States. It has a massive, slow momentum and 
can be changed only by great effort or cat- 
aclysmic events. It has well established 
ground rules. 


FIRST QUESTIONS ASKED 


It is independent of the White House to a 
far greater degree than most Americans re- 
alize, Not even the President with his great 
powers as commander in chief of the armed 
forces can, as a rule, decisively thrust it this 
way or that. 

So the questions an ordinary citizen eagerly 
asks, when he comes to Washington, are good 
ones, but still wide of the mark, 

He wants to know whether Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk is a fanatic on the subject 
of Communist China, Whether Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara is in fact doubt- 
ful about the bombing of North Vietnam. If 
the military leaders are frustrated by the 
civilians who make policy on military mat- 
ters. Whether the President turns to impor- 
tant personal advisers outside his official fam- 
ily, when he has big decisions to make, and 
if they support the limited war he has been 


— his special assistant, Walt Rostow. 
is a “great eminence” close to the President 
who whispers hawkish words into his ear. 
How strong is Senator Fulbright's backing 
in Congress. If Bobby Kennedy differs more 
than he pretends from Lyndon Johnson, on 
the subject of Vietnam. 

And, with a shrewd surmise that she is 
important, what does Lady Bird think. 

These are a civilian’s nontechnical ques- 
tions, quite naturally aimed at what a citizen 
most readily understands: the personalities 
involved. They are important and fascinating 
questions, and the answer to them all—ex- 
cepting the last one about Lady Bird, and 
removing the barb from the way questions 
are usually put—lis yes. They are all true to 
a significant degree. The citizen is normally 
quite well informed on personal matters 
like these. 

But hardly anyone asks the still bigger 
questions: What is the foreign policy of the 
United States? What are its ingredients? 
How was it put together? 

Yet if anyone wants to change that policy, 
or decide whether to vote for it, usually it's 
a good idea to know what it Is, as well as who 
administers it. 

An honest inquirer, here, soon finds out 
that the things a President cannot do far 
outnumber those he can do. This is not to 
say that he is exactly a prisoner of events 
and forces, but neither is he a mastermind 
pulling the strings and making the puppets 
dance. 

There is no ultrasecret conspiracy behind 
the fortress walls of the Pentagon, by which 
“military minds” twist and manipulate the 
civilians, Some of them would like to. But 
they don’t get very far. 

There are many lesser matters that the 
State Department can put through an or- 
ganization meat grinder and serve In aspic. 
Bu not the really big ones. 

There is a lot of secrecy to warmaking, 
though it’s less than the ordinary American 
might think. Meanwhile the impatient peace- 
makers have to operate in the open. So war 
looks like a conspiracy to many citizens and 
the dissent of the doves like an open and 
therefore honorable pursuit, by contrast. 
There is something to this. But it isn't that 
simple here in Washington. 
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VIET POLICY DISCUSSED 


If many of the well-worn truisms are to be 
set aside, as only partly true, and apt to be 
misleading, then what can be put in their 
place? Is there no simple explanation for so 
overwhelming a fact as the national policy 
that led to the Vietnam war? 

Certain positive propositions can be 
gleaned from talks with those who “make” 
foreign policy today or made it yesterday? 

There is a clear line of policy on big 
issues like Vietnam that has remained stable 
and largely unchanged under Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 
There is more that binds what these men 
said and did, than separates them. 

It was a bipartisan policy that involved 
the United States in Vietnam, kept it there, 
and steadily enlarged its effort. 

In more recent years there has not been 
a formal structure of collaboration between 
the parties. It depends today more on parallel 
interests and on personal relations like those 
between the President and Messrs, Dirksen 
and McNamara. But most Republican leaders 
today, despite their effort to find an alterna- 
tive policy for the election year, would not 
change the limited war in its essentials, and 
would only modify it. 

There is something called the national 
interest which everyone from the President 
down has to respect. It has great weight 
and inertia and changes with something like 
glacial speed. It is a complex of many forces, 
actions, opinions, treaties, alliances, military 
and political positions, official statements 
and the like, accumulated over many years. 
Yet people understand its broad outlines in 
& vague, intuitive way. Let a President vio- 
late it at his peril, unless he can persuade 
the country to a new course, 

MIDDLE GROUND WATCHED 


There is also a voting position on the big 
issues, in Congress and in the country, at 
most any time. It is a compound of actual 
votes, when they come, polls voting in Con- 
gress and the judgment of what are called 
political animals, who feel politics in their 
bones and are not loath to talk about what 
the voters want. 

It is the small vote for the two extremes of 
hawk and dove, at opposite ends of the policy 
line, that enables President Johnson to hold 
the middle position. 

If a ground swell of change should de- 
velop in the great middle ground of Amer- 
ican opinion (some think it has but the 
evidence is not conclusive yet) then the 
President would have his leadership tested 
to the utmost in the coming election year. 

These are anchor points in the kind of 
foreign policy that is the subject of this 
inquiry: not the smaller, day-to-day matters 
but the really big decisions. 

Though they seem like cold, abstract con- 
cerns, by comparison with the intriguing 
subject of personalities and what advisers 
have the chief's ear, they are the funda- 
mentals. 

There is nothing secret about them. It is 
just that most civilians don’t normally make 
the effort to read and think about them. 

What is secret, in the nature of things, is 
the process by which they are applied. 

“Few people have any idea,” said one spe- 
cialist who has often been involved in this 
process, “of how hard it is to write policy 
documents, and to make policy. Every direc- 
tion you turn in, when you are working on 
foreign policy for the White House, is filled 
with obstacles and reasons why the Presi- 
dent cannot or shouldn't do this or that. He 
is not spared from taking all of them into 
consideration, and woe to the adviser or 
president who overlooks something impor- 
tant. 


INTRICATE EXERCISE SEEN 
“An exercise in policymaking would 


frighten the wits out of the average Amer- 
lcan—it is so intricate and requires such 
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subtle and wise balancing of different fac- 
tors against each other. Those officials and 
advisers who are really good at this sort 
of thing are beyond price. They work behind 
closed doors, unfortunately for the public, 
because the very nature of decislon-making 
and considering all the possibilities is bound 
to be secret,” 

But any reputable foreign-policy organiza- 
tion in the United States studies and debates 
and prints material that is the stuff of the 
big public decisions. To these organizations 
and their members there are few secrets 
and they are not important enough t alter 
anyone's decision. They are open for Amer- 
icans anywhere to join by mail or in per- 
son, and to become one of the makers of 
policy in the American republic. 


Our Changed America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the “Edi- 
torial Comment” carried in the Fort 
Scott, Kans., Tribune, November 18, 1967, 
is most worthy of the attention of my 
colleagues. We are well aware that the 
American people are extremely con- 
cerned for the directions being pursued 
within this country. Many of the courses 
being struck in the name of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment are along paths which we have 
never taken—but they are well-trodden 
paths. Unless we soon decide to explore 
another fork of the road, we will arrive 
at the same destination as those who have 
gone before. I should hope, that in the 
year of 1967, the world has not exhausted 
all means by which to meet society's 
problems, Certainly the United States of 
America has not so depleted its frontiers 
that we can no longer find a path con- 
sistent with our way of life and our form 
of government. I share the concern 
which is endorsed by the Fort Scott Trib- 
une and its editor, George Watson Mar- 
ble. 

The editorial follows: 

EDITORIAL COMMENTS: OUR CHANGED AMERICA 

Most large industries spend money budg- 
eted for advertising in messages designed to 
sell their products. But there is one well- 
known concern whose management has such 
strong convictions about some things 
happening in this country that it devoted 
the space it bought for national advertising 
to its concern over how America has changed 
and where it is heading. 

This is the message, to which we heartily 
subscribe: 

“We talk about Guaranteed Income for 
everyone, whether he works or not. The 


British called the same thing The Dole, and 


it helped make England Socialist and destroy 
the British Empire. 

“We complacently watch unions demand 
and force unearned wage increases which 
destroy profits vital to national growth. 
That's only one step from the Russians who 
abolished profit in favor of the Working- 
man's Soviet. 

“We watch our central government seiz- 
ing more and more power, destroying the 
authority and self-respect of cities and states. 
That's what Germany did—and out if it 
came Hitler. 
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“More and more of our income is taken in 
taxes to support indolence by people who 
won't work but who will support whoever 
gives the most from the public trough. That’s 
what supports Cuba’s Castro. 

“Criminals are pampered, police attacked. 
Success is suspect, poverty perpetuated. Gov- 
ernment runs amok in spending money it 
doesn't have, and in destroying thrift and 
hard-won security. 

“All this is the very opposite of what built 
America. And. continued, this won't be 
America long,“ 


The Kee Report: Thanksgiving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed in this report is 

observance of Thanksgiving. 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Our thoughts this week are centered on 
the observance of Thanksgiving, the day on 
Which we give thanks to Divine Providence 
for the blessings bestowed upon the people 
Of America. 

By tradition, this is a day of family re- 
unions and bountiful f. $ 
is one of the first holidays designated by the 
Federal Government for national observance. 
However, before considering the significance 
Of this day, I would like to inform you of a 
tar- change now under considera- 
tion in your Congress. 

This is a movement to change the dates of 
five Federal holidays so that each may be 
observed on a Monday, thus providing a 
three-day weekend. Under the proposed plan, 
Independence Day would be celebrated on 
the first Monday in July, instead of July 4th; 
Memorial Day on the last Monday in May; 
Veterans’ Day on the last Monday in Octo- 
ber; Thanksgiving Day on the 4th Monday 
in November and Washington's Birthday 
Would be shifted to the third Monday in Feb- 
Tuary and renamed Presidents’ Day to honor 
all of our Presidents. 

This radical change can be adopted if the 
American people want it. However, before 
taking this step. I think it might be well to 
review what these holidays mean in the 
Spiritual life of our country. 

The observance of Independence Day on 
July 4th is as old as the country itself. There 
Was wild rejoicing throughout the colonies 
When the people learned that on that fateful 
July 4th, 1776, the Delegates at Philadelphia 
had cast off the yoke of Great Britain finally 
And forever, This day marked the beginning 
of freedom for our country. In a larger sense, 
it marked the beginning of political freedom 
throughout the world. 

We may, if the people wish, convert Wash- 
ington's Birthday into a day to honor all our 
Presidents. But, without the courage and 
determination of George Washington, the 
Revolution might not have succeeded. A 
short time later, it was Washington's leader- 
Ship which held the Republic together dur- 
ing those early days when many believed it 
could not survive. I think Washington de- 
Serves one day a year to honor his memory. 

The observance of Memorial Day arose 
Spontaneously from the hearts of the people 
after one af the costliest Civil Wars in his- 
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tory. This day had a dual purpose in the 
minds of its. sponsors, to honor the dead, and 
in Lincoln’s words, to help bind up the 
wounds of war, The date of its observance 
has been fixed for nearly a century. 

Our present Thanksgiving is modeled after 
the celebrated feast of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth to give thanks for a bountiful harvest. 
The traditional family dinner of turkey, 
pumpkin pie and cranberry pie, had its origin 
on that occasion, But, while feasting played 
a prominent part, this was essentially a day 
of religious observance. 

The first Thanksgiving Day proclamation, 
issued by a President of the United States, 
was issued by George Washington in grati- 
tude for the adoption of our Constitution. 
The first proclamation fixing the fourth 
Thursday in Noyember-&s Thanksgiving Day 
was issued by another great President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

There is no legal barrier to the proposed 
change of dates. My own view is that certain 
ones—like the 4th of July—have become 
sacred In the minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. I believe the national holidays 
should remain as they are, unless there is an 
overwhelming public demand for a change, 

Thank you for listening. 


Amendment Related te Drugs Feared 
Loaded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
very much interested in the action of the 
other body with regard to the Long 
amendment to the Social Security Act 
dealing with the socializing of the drug 
industry. 

Because of this situation, I was most 
interested to read the column of James 
J. Kilpatrick in last night’s issue of the 
Washington Star which should be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress and 
particularly to the conferees who are 
considering the social security bill. 

I have asked unanimous consent to 
insert the article in the Record, which 
is as follows: 

AMENDMENT RELATED TO DRUGS FEARED LOADED 

Just before it recessed for Thanksgiving, 
the United States Senate put on a spectacular 
deimorstration of how not to legislate wisely, 
With only the most cursory debate, in the 
midst of such confusion that speakers barely 
could be heard, the Senate voted 43-87 to 
approve Russell Long's proposal for a price- 
fixing “formulary committee.” . 

The proposal came in the form of an 
amendment to the pending Social Security 
Act, As such, it now gees into Hcuse-Senate 
conference. One can only hope that the con- 
ferees will take a long slow look at the Long 
. and then toss it on the junk- 

enp. 

If the senator's scheme actually would ac- 
complish what he supposes it would accom- 
plish, not a word of opposition would be 
heard. Long's purpose is to reduce the gov- 
ernment’s drug costs without adversely af- 
fecting the millions of patients who benefit 
from federally aided programs. It is a laud- 
able purpose. Long says his plan would saye 
$100 million a year. If this were true, it would 
be a significant saving. 

if Long's proposal had been carefully stud- 
ied in committee, if it had been presented 
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to the Senate with an opportunity for full 
analysis and sober debate, one could accept 
the Senate's judgment even if the judgment 
seemed to be wrong. 

But none of these things was true of the 
Long amendment, 

Back in August, the senator introduced the 
first of his formulary committee bills as S. 
2299. It was a breathtaking bill. Long was 
proposing that a committee be created, 
within the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, that would have absolute pow- 
ers to say what drugs could be prescribed for 
use in government programs, The bill would 
have had a drastic impact upon the practice 
of medicine throughout the United States. 

It swiftly became apparent that Long did 
not have the votes to get S. 2299 out of the 
Finance Committee. Welfare Secretary Gard- 
ner opposed the bill. So did Dr. James God- 
dard, head of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Spokesmen for the drug industry, 
when they finally were able to make them- 
selves heard, testified convincingly to the 
unwisdom of creating the stifling new bu- 
reaucracy that Long had in mind. The sen- 
ator subsided. 

He waited until Monday, Noy. 20, when the 
Social Security Act was before the Senate. 
Then he introduced his 21-page amendment. 
On the following day, before its immensely 
complicated provisions could be analyzed, 
he called up the amendment for a vote. 
Thirty minutes on each side. The chamber 
was jammed with so many staff assistants 
and hangers-on that the sergeant at arms 
twice had to be ordered to clear the floor. 
Bob Griffin, who was presiding, banged re- 
peatedly for order, 

About all that Long said of the amend- 
ment was that it “relates to drugs.” He said it 
would save $100 million a year, by requiring 
under state plans for medicaid, that pay- 
ment be made, wherever possible, on a basis 
of generic drugs rather than brand-name 
drugs. Putting on his country-boy act, Long 
pretended not even to be able to pronounce 
the generic names. Opponents of the amend- 
ment—Curtis, Hruska, Hartke—pleaded with 
the rowdy chamber in vain. 

Hartke surmised that Long's new and un- 
read amendment was “for all intents and 
purposes” the same as S. 2299. But this was 
not so. The amendment is a wholly rewrit- 
ten version. Some of the most objectionable 
provisions have been deleted, but other com- 
plicated sections have been inserted. Long 
said flatly that Secretary Gardner “approves 
the amendment.” This was not so, either. 
What Gardner had said was that “we do not 
believe that we have enough information 
at this time upon which to make satisfactory 
judgment.“ 

If the Long amendment remains in the 
final bill, a powerful new bureaucracy of un- 
known dimensions will be created. What it 
will cost, no one knows. What it will save, no 
one knows. And it will do no good to inquire 
of the world’s greatest deliberative body. The 
Senate that bowed agreeably to Russell 
has not the foggiest notion of what it 
wrought in haste that Tuesday afternoon, 


Freedom of Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I include a 
fine essay written by Richard Ruhe, a 
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high school student in my congressional 
district. I was glad to receive such a well- 
written essay, and I believe it deserves 
wide circulation. 


FREEDOM or SPEECH: SAFEGUARD OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Richard Ruhe, San Marcos High School) 


In recent years the Constitution of the 
United States has endured a great deal of 
criticism from the American people. Some 
consider it outdated and undemocratic and 
believe that it provides for an unnecessarily 
strong central government, Others believe 
that it limits efficient government. However, 
many of the alleged faults of our Constitu- 
tion are actually the result of apathy on the 
part of American citizens. The Constitution 
provides for its own alteration and guaran- 
tees the American people the opportunity to 
demand such alteration by giving them the 
right of free speech, However, no changes will 
be made in the Constitution unless the 
people exercise their right of free speech. 
Although it can guarantee the people the 
opportunity to make, changes, the Constitu- 
tion cannot guarantee the execution of such 
changes. It is the responsibility of the Ameri- 
can people to make their desires known and 
to demand appropriate changes to meet 
these desires, 

One of the most common criticisms of the 
Constitution today is the idea that it favors 
the agrarian and rural population. In the 
early years of our democracy, most of tho 
population was in rural areas and repre- 
sentation actually did favor the rural people. 
In some places representation still favors the 
rural areas, despite the fact that the ma- 
jority of the population is now concentrated 
in urban areas. However, the Constitution is 
not responsible for the apportionment of 
representatives. It simply states that no 
state may have a ratio of more than one 
representative for every 30,000 people, Other- 
wise the state governments determine the 
apportionment of representatives. Thus the 
Constitution is blamed for a situation that 
it did not create. However, since the Consti- 
tution does guarantee that the people shall 
have the opportunity to demand just repre- 
sentation simply by guaranteeing their free- 
dom of speech, it is the responsibility of the 
people to utilize this opportunity. 

The degree to which the American people 
fulfill their obligation to their country de- 
termines whether or not our government is 
really by the people. The United States 
Constitution provides Americans with an 
opportunity of self-government that requires 
only that they exercise their Constitutional 
rights, and, most important, their right of 
free speech, This right of free speech gives 
the people an opportunity to govern them- 
selves by informing their representatives of 
their desires and demanding appropriate 
legislation. The people must also challenge 
legislation that seems to be unjust or un- 
suitable, for any government that is unin- 
formed and unchallenged will eventually 
become undemocratic, Only by exercising 
their right of free speech can people have 
a voice in their government. Those who feel 
that they have no voice are those who do 
not utilize their opportunity to participate. 
The Constitution provides the American peo- 
ple with the opportunity to govern them- 
selves, and it is their responsibility to utilize 
that opportunity. 

If American citizens fail to utilize their 
opportunity to participate in their govern- 
ment, that government will inevitably be- 
come too strong. Although the strength of 
our central ent is often criticized, 
this strength is determined by the very ones 
who complain about it. The American peo- 
ple have the ability to regulate the strength 
of their government by regulating its legis- 
lation. The central government, as set up 
in the Constitution, is strong enough to 
unify the states and to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the country, but it lacks the 
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power to be anything but democratic with- 
out the consent of the people. However, a 
lack of protest is usually interpreted as being 
consent, Therefore, if the people do not 
utilize their freedom of speech to protest 
such legislation that increases the power of 
the central government, such legislation will 
be made and enforced. Thus the responsi- 
bility for regulating the activities of the 
government falls on the people, for only the 
American people can challenge their gov- 
ernment. To fail to challenge a government, 
of course, is to encourage the development 
of power and totalitarianism, 

Although freedom of speech is the major 
element that makes the Constitution effec- 
tive, it is also the cause of some complaint. 
Many people feel that the United States 
government is too slow and inefficient in its 
actions. This Iack of efficiency is caused by 
freedom of speech, for our governmental sys- 
tem is slow only because people have the 
right to protest legislation. The greatest 
delay in legislation, of course, is found in 
Congress, where each representative has the 
right to oppose a bill and to criticize the 
administration in power. If our representa- 
tives, as American citizens, did not have the 
right to challenge the current administra- 
tion’s policies, legislation would be quite 
rapid and efficient, just as it is in the Soviet 
Union and other totalitarian nations. How- 
ever, the country would then be controlled 
by a few individuals, causing the govern- 
ment to become undemocratic. Any govern- 
ment in which all the participants have 
the freedom to express their views is certain 
to be slow and awkward on account of the 
many differences of opinion found in any 
group of individuals. Thus American citi- 
zens must choose between a slow, inefficient, 
democratic government and a rapid, efficient, 
totalitarian one, for inefficiency is an un- 
avoidable but minor fault of democratic 
government, 

The United States Constitution has en- 
dured for one hundred eighty years and has 
survived many crises, both International and 
domestic. The one element predominantly 
responsible for this endurance is freedom 
of speech, which gives the American people 
the opportunity to participate in their gov- 
ernment. Of course the right to vote, the 
right to petition, the right to assemble, and 
freedom of the press are all necessary in a 
democracy, but none of these is of any value 
without the right of free speech. As long as 
the people of the United States can inform 
their representatives of their wants and needs 
and can challenge any unjust legislation, 
our government will indeed be a government 
“of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.“ However, the Constitution can only 
guarantee the people an opportunity to gov- 
ern themselves through freedom of speech. 
If the people fall to utilize this sacred right, 
they are not fulfilling their obligation to 
their country. It is the responsibility of the 
people, not of the Constitution, to guarantee 
a democratic government, Should the people 
of the United States fail to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities, our Constitution, our democ- 
racy, and our liberty will ultimately be 
destroyed. 


Changes Coming in Police Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, John H. 
Colburn, editor and publisher of the 
Wichita, Kans., Eagle, participated re- 
cently in a 2-day seminar at Southern 
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Methodist University in Dallas on Po- 
lice and Community Relations” spon- 
sored by the Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion. Mr. Colburn made some very im- 
portant remarks and observations con- 
cerning the role of the police that could 
lead. to better police-community rela- 
tions. Under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing “Personal Observations” of Mr. 
Colburn, which were published in the 
Wichita Eagle: 
CHANGES COMING IN POLICE ROLE 
(By John H. Colburn) 

One of the toughest jobs in the nation to- 
day is that of a policeman. He is the symbol 
of law and order in an era of disorder when 
many people interpret the law in their own 
way. He has been given unprecedented re- 
sponsibilities without adequate public or 
financial recognition. 

One of the top police chiefs in the country. 
Thomas Reddin of Los Angeles, in a recent 
talk to the graduating class of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, said: 

“Never in the history of law enforcement 
have the pressures, duties and demands been 
greater on those charged with enforcing the 
law ... Law enforcement is attempting to 
cope with problems far beyond what was ever 
conceived to be its area of responsibility.” 

Against this background of new, broader 
responsibility, the dedicated policeman still 
ranks low on the pay scale totem pole. His 
public image has gotten worse, not because 
of his work in crime prevention or as a peace- 
maker in sociological disputes, but largely 
because of his efforts to enforce traffic regu- 
lations on a highly mobile society. 

The changing role of the police depart- 
ments and some of the problems that can be 
anticipated in the future attached 150 police 
officials from southwestern states for a two- 
day seminar at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity at Dallas last week. It was one of a series 
on “Police and Community Relations” spon- 
sored by the Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion. 

Discussions covered prejudice and discrim- 
ination, riot prevention and control, civil dis- 
obedience and police-press relationships. | 
There was an acute awareness that enforce- 
ment of law and order would pose new prob- 
lems, require new police techniques and de- 
mand a more professional attitude if police- 
men were to successfully fulfill broader re- 
sponsibilities. 

To this participant in the discussions, it 
Was a pleasure to report to the group what 
the Wichita Police Department has been do- 
ing in pioneering better police-community 
relationships. Wichita’s program to promote 
a better understanding among policemen and 
citizens of the changing role of the. police 
department was made possible when Police 
Chief Eugene Pond obtained a federal grant 
through the Department of Justice. 

In an effort to erase some of the negative 
images of the “old-fashioned cop,” or the 
image of inefciency, -corruption and s0- 
called police brutality, Wichita’s 300 police- 
men undertook a special training course that 
stressed the roles, skills and attitudes of the 
new type of law enforcement officer. They 
include: 2 

1—The role of sociologist. In that role the 
policeman must understand the total com- 
munity, its people, its prejudices, its weak- 
nesses and its strengths, 

2—He must understand the “nature of hu- 
man nature,“ the psychology of communica- 
tion and develop a keen awareness of his own 
prejudices. 

3—He must, in part, be a criminologist, 
who understands conditions that breed crim- 
inal behavior; a social psychologist, who can 
reeognize the unique characteristics of dif- 
ferent groups in our society; and who also 
can recognize that the teen generation needs 
help In adjusting to a new environment. 

4—Finally, he must become an expert in 
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race relations, qualified to come to grips with 
this controversial, highly emotional and still 
potentially dangerous problem in a way that 
will improve the public as well as police 
image. 

Many other police departments are taking 
a look at programs similar to that under- 
taken In Wichita as a way to prevent or stifle 
social unrest. The riots in the Los Angeles 
area of Watts, in Rochester, Newark and De- 
triot provided clear evidence that proper pre- 
ventive steps are essential to best protect the 
welfare of the entire community. 

The problems of social unrest not ohly em- 
brace the possibility of riots but of civil dis- 
obedience. Police officials have found they are 
poorly prepared to deal with either. They are 
not equipped properly to cope with armed 
violence on a broad scale. Neither have they 
been trained adequately in recognizing the 
gray areas between peaceful civil disobedi- 
ence and disturbances that jeopardize the 
public welfare. 

In other words, when does an incident be- 
come an incipient riot? A recent example 
was a demonstration against Secretary of 
State Rusk’s appearance in New York that 
within a few hours became a full-scale dis- 
turbance that jeopardized the safety of citi- 
zens in a 10 block area of New York City. 

Police officials are worried about how to 
command a greater respect for the authority 
the policeman represents. This factor also has 
become a concern of Congress. Legislation 
now is pending that would appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars to enable police departments 
to finance innovations in procedures and 
training programs. It would aid the fight 
against crime through utilization of the 
products of science and technology. 

Among the innovations being explored are 
Suggestions that traffic law enforcement be 
divorced from crime detection and prosecu- 
tion, For the average citizen, the image of a 
policeman is the man who tickets you for 
running a stop sign, a red light or exceeding 
the speed limit. Few citizens stop to realize 
traffic law enforcement is for their own 
safety. Too many are quick to subscribe to 
the erroneous belief that the policeman has 
& quota to make to increase revenue for the 
city. 

Such a diffident attitude on the part of 
the public often leads to the withholding of 
information that could help police in crime 
detection. 

With the new areas of responsibility fac- 
ing police departments, officials are exam- 
ining better administrative procedures. Per- 
haps traffic enforcement should be separated 
from other law enforcement, with the groups 
being identified by different uniforms. Today, 
detectives and vice squad men in civilian 
clothing seek information on crime viola- 
tions; tomorrow, other non-uniformed po- 
licemen may form a new intelligence unit to 
watch for—and to prevent—social uprisings 
in our communities. 

Such is the changing role of the police- 
man, 


Is Marihuana Dangerous?—The Answer 
Is a Qualified “Yes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
this letter on James L. Goddard's re- 
Marks on marihuana speaks for itself 
and many other Americans, Mr. Lasley, 
the author, is well known for his frank 
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and articulate descriptions of the cur- 
rent American political scene: 

LELAND BISBEE BROADCASTING Co., 

Phoeniz, Ariz., October 30, 1967. 

Congressman Sam STEIGER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SAM: I was absolutely shocked that 
the head of the United States Food and 
Drug Administration would make remarks 
such as those made by James L. Goddard in 
Minnesota. I urge you to add your voice to 
those who have already called for his im- 
mediate resignation. 

As I understand Goddard's remarks, he 
said in effect, that he didn’t believe mar- 
ijuana was any more harmful than alcohol; 
he would just as soon his daughter smoke 
“pot” as drink a cocktail and that possession 
penalties are too severe. 

For a person who is supposedly an expert 
on drugs to make such statements is unfor- 
givable, I don't care what excuses Goddard 
may offer, the damage has already been done 
and all of his explanations will not undo 
it. Goddard is either totally ignorant about 
the potential danger and harm marijuana 
can do, he chose to ignore it or he intended 
to mislead the American people. In any 
case he should not be holding any govern- 
ment post let alone that as head of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Perhaps you have read about the increas- 
ing number of Valley teenagers who have 
been apprehended for possession of and 
smoking marijuana during a recent police 
ecrack-down. The number now stands at 
over a hundred and is growing daily. Parents 
need remarks such as those Goddard made 
like they need a hole in the head. 

I can hear the conversations that took 
place in a million American homes now. 
Parents are warning their children about the 
potential danger and harm in marijuana. And 
the kids answer back with something like 
this: “Dad, you have an occasional cocktail 
and the head of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration says that he doesn’t believe smok- 

‘pot’ is anymore harmful than alcohol, 
in fact, he said that he would just as soon 
his own daughter smoke marijuana as drink 
a cocktail. Certainly the head of Drug Ad- 
ministration is an authority on drugs and 
would know more about them than you do". 
What answer can a parent give? As far as I 
am concerned Goddard has knowingly or un- 
knowingly contributed to juvenile delin- 
quency. No ifs, ands, or buts about it. 

Reader’s Digest, November 1967, published 
the following about marijuana: “Is mari- 
juana dangerous? The answer is a qualified 
yes. A person under its influence tends to 
lose coordination, yet often has a feeling of 
omnipotence. The marijuana user behind the 
wheel of an automobile is more dangerous 
because he is less likely to be detected than 
a drunken driver“. 

During more than 20 years of news cover- 
age I have personally seen the damage and 
harm one marijuana cigarette can do. I have 
heard first hand reports of its danger and 
harm from hundreds of law officers, danger 
and harm that is greater than a cocktail. 

In Michigan, a young man, after smoking a 
marijuana cigarette, hung himself on a dare. 
Under its influence he believed he couldn't 
die. I have never heard of a single, or for 
that matter, several cocktails causing the 
same hallucination. 

In Phoenix a young man after smoking one 
marijuana cigarette sat in the middle of the 
street rocking with laughter and pointing to 
his friend’s severed head. He told law officers 
that it was the funniest thing he had ever 
seen. He honestly believed his friend's head 
could be put back on his body and every- 
thing would be alright. I have never heard 
of a single cocktall, or for that matter several, 
ever having the same or similar effect on a 
drinker. Have you? 
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There are thousands and thousands of 
documented cases where a person under the 
influence of marijuana killed himself because 
he believed that he could fly, step from one 
building to another one or take a curve in a 
car travelling at 100 miles an hour. 

Not every marijuana user uses heroin but 
an exceptionally high percentage of hard“ 
drug addicts use marijuana and openly state 
that their first experience with drugs was 
marijuana and that they advanced to heroin 
seeking a bigger kick than they could get 
from pot“. I have never heard of a drug 
addict who said that he was started down 
the path to addiction by alcohol. 

I have never heard of a single case of a 
single cocktall causing hallucinations and 
a fecling of omnipotence but there are thou- 
sands of cases of these resulting from one 
marijuana cigarette. 

If marijuana presented a danger only to 
the user I would not object to its use. We 
should have the freedom in a free society to 
be damn fools if that is what we want to be. 
But we should not have the freedom to be 
a fool if being one endangers the life, health, 
liberty and property of other people. Clearly, 
marijuana is dangerous and harmful not only 
to the user but to others he may injure and 
harm while under the drugs influence. Its 
sole use and distribution therefore, should 
be controlled and penalized. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE P. LASLEY, 
Vice President. 


Pride and Prejudice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the fo 


from the New York Times of November 
24, 1967: 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
(By Robert Lipsyte) 

The sports establishment has always en- 
joyed patting itself on the back for its treat- 
ment of Negroes. In 1936, Jesse Owens was 
allowed to win four gold medals in the Ber- 
lin Olympics; in 1947, Jackie Robinson was 
allowed to start the revitalization of base- 
ball, and several southern football confer- 
ences have been "Integrated" recently for the 
sake of a few extraordinary black players. 

This is not to say that sports is unjustified 
in its pride, even though its motives are 
usually economic, The sports establishment 
has often been ahead of the rest of the 
nation, and, more important, has given 
thousands of Negroes personal fulfillment, 
college educations, wealth. Millions of Ne- 
groes have been able to cheer, to be exalted 
by, to try to emulate, black heroes, William 
Bradford Huie, the author and an acute ob- 
server, said recently that “the poor whites 
who value a man who can win a football 
game, who can fight“ have also been edu- 
ao by seeing Negro athletes on televi- 

on. 

Perhaps it is the strength, the sense of 
personal worth, the feeling of obligation to 
the black community and the confidence en- 
gendered by sports that produced the an- 
nouncement from Los Angeles that a num- 
ber of leading Negro athletes, including Lew 
Alcindor, might sit out the 1968 Olympics, 
as well ‘as competitions involving South 
Africans and the New York Athletic Club. 
It is a great sacrifice for an athlete to give 
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up a chance to test himself against the best 
competition in the world. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


The athletes who announced their. inten- 
tion to support this so-called boycott are all 
college students, all involved in the tremen- 
dous pressure being exerted upon campuses 
these days by black activists. The resolution 
is an old one from last July's National Con- 
ference on Black Power in Newark. At that 
time, a resolution was passed calling for an 
Olympic boycott unless the heavyweight box- 
ing title won by Cassius Clay and stripped 
from Muhammad All was returned. 

The behind-the-scenes politician of that 
resolution was said to be Dick Gregory, the 
civil rights activist and comedian, who had 
starred in track at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity but couldn't buy a meal in downtown 
Carbondale. An effort by Gregory several years 
ago to persuade Negro athletes to boycott a 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. track meet falled. The sugges- 
tion was & little too early in the game. 


PERSUASION 


The stripping of All's title was symbolic, to 
Floyd B. McKissick, among others, of the na- 
tion's intent to “castrate any black man who 
stands up for the truth.” To many Negro ath- 
letes, it was proof that sports status was a 
fragile platform the white man could always 
snatch away. It was already very well known 
that Negroes usually make less money than 
whites of comparable talent, in salary as well 
as outside endorsements for the professional 
athlete, in post-college jobs for the man who 
remains an amateur. 

Perhaps most important, however, for this 
new generation of black athlete is the sense 
of obligation to the black community. Com- 
peting for the United States in such an ide- 
ologically-merchandised event as the Olym- 
pics might seem hypocritical to those who be- 
lieve that this country has offered black 
Americans only “tricks and tokenism”; civil 
rights legislation that doesn't work, an anti- 
poverty war that doesn’t help the poor, politi- 
cal oppression and police-state tactics on the 
street. 

What would a boycott accomplish? 

It would, at least, give many young Negro 
athletes pause to re-evaluate their own goals, 
their own identities, whether or not they 
finally, and painfully, decide to try to make 
the team. 

It would, at best, embarrass the country 
into taking more positive steps toward im- 
proving housing, education, job opportunities 
for black Americans. 


a 


You Don't Like Riots?—Well, Neither 
Do We 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


acknowledge and record the receipt by 
my office of petitions directed to me by 
constituents of the Third Congressional 
District of New Jersey. The subject of 
these petitions is the stated need for ac- 
tion on a larger scale than ever before, to 
provide jobs, housing, and education as 
long-range solutions to the riots in 
American cities. It is my understanding 
that these petitions were originated by 
the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ca, a union widely known for its concern 
with problems beyond the plant gates. It 
is my feeling that, through the act of 
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affixing their signatures to these peti- 
tions, American citizens are showing 
their alertness to the dangers of future 
rioting in our cities, and hope to see 
something done about it before it is too 
late. I should like to make known by this 
means my own appreciation for this ex- 
pression of public opinion in a matter of 
the utmost importance to our society as 
a whole. 
PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THR UNITED 
STATES or AMERICA: You Don’? Like 
Rrors? — WELL, NEITHER Do We 


Americans everywhere agree that action 
must be taken now to eliminate the causes 
which led to rioting and civil: disturbances 
in our Nation, 

The recent lives lost and property dam- 
aged in riots that ravaged our cities proved 
that the cities and States cannot carry the 
burden alone. 

Only the Congress of the United States has 
both the responsibility and authority to 
pass the laws and appropriate the funds for 
jobs, housing and education needed now by 
the millions of impoverished Americans. 

History itself has taught us that where 
these three basic needs are left unmet, all 
races are trapped in filthy, rat-infested ghet- 
tos ripe for rioting or in deplorable condi- 
tions which are “deadend.” The answer 
is a creative, constructive, practical program 
that will benefit all Americans directly or 
indirectly—not a giveaway! 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, believe 
Congress, must act by providing: 

1. Jobs: Put people to work. As recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic 
Progress, the government should become “the 
employer of last resort“ by providing public 
service employment opportunities for workers 
who are unsuccessful in competing for jobs 
in private industry. This would put every 
American who is able and willing to work 
on a job. 

2. Housing: Slum housing in this Nation 
must go; unsafe, infested buildings must be 
cleaned up or closed down and decent shel- 
ter must be built. Money appropriated for 
this purpose must be spent carefully and 
efficiently, and new funds must be approp- 
riated as needed, 

3. Education: A policy should be adopted 
and implemented to provide free public edu- 
eation from pre-kindergarten up to and in- 
cluding the doctorate level for all, with only 
ability and motivation serving as qualifying 
factors. 

By means of this petition, we make known 
to you that the American public demands 
the action that is needed now to solve the 
problems of the cities. 

(This petition sponsored by members of 
the Communications Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO—the community-minded unions.) 


The Edge of Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 

Mr. NIX, Mr, Speaker— 

Men are qualified for civil liberties in exact 
proportion to their disposition to put moral 
chains on their appetites— 

Wrote Edmund Burke two centuries 
ago. 

Soclety cannot exist— 


He continued— 
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unless a controlling power upon will and 
appetite be placed somewhere, and the less 
of it there ts within, the more there must 
be without. It is ordained in the internal 
constitution of things that men of intem- 
perate minds cannot be free. Their passions 
forge their fetters. 


We are confronted today, in the United 
States, with a situation which inevitably 
calls our attention to these eminently 
practical words of counsel. I mean, spe- 
cifically, that we are faced today with a 
crisis testing the durability, the very 
capacity to survive, of our democratic 
process—a crisis identified by the name 
Vietnam. I do not mean that the con- 
flict itself is a threat to our security; it 
never has been. I mean, rather, that by 
a curious paradox, our system of de- 
mocracy, which guarantees as a sacred 
right the voice of dissent, is threatened 
as it seldom, if ever, has been in our 
history—threatened by the appetites of 
intemperate minds, which know the 
meaning of neither restraint nor com- 
monsense, and who are using the demo- 
cratic system to force their own private 
opinions upon a freely-elected and duly- 
invested government. Those who do this 
defy constituted authority in order to 
usurp the right to dictate public policy 
in the name of private morality, thereby 
ignoring the voice of the corporate social 
ethic. What we have, in effect, is the 
destruction of dissent by the triumph of 
demagoguery, the yielding of argument 
to brutish force, the inundation of reason 
by primitive emotion. 

We are forced every day, by means of 
the news media, to witness the “dissent” 
of those who claim to be concerned and 
responsible citizens—‘‘dissent” which is 
conceived at best in ignorance and at 
worst in malevolence. In a democracy 
such as ours, to be sure, dissent of the 
proper sort is not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged by the very nature of the sys- 
tem. The concept of democracy is one 
which inherently demands of its citi- 
zenry responsible interest in political is- 
sues and the expression of that interest 
through rational discussion. It follows 
that dissent is an inevitable concomitant 
of the democratic process which imple- 
ments the will of the people through 
constitutional government—if we mean 
by dissent its dictionary definition: dif- 
ference in sentiment or opinion, espe- 
cially from the majority; disagreement; 
withholding of assent.” Too many people, 
however, apparently do not apprehend 
the proper meaning of dissent, as it ap- 
plies in the context of democratic gov- 
ernment, I do not think that what has re- 
cently been passing as “dissent” is con- 
formable to the accepted definition of 
the word. Nor do I think that much heed 
is being paid in certain quarters to the 
meaning of discussion and the place it 
should occupy in a free society. Discus- 
Sion, if I may remind you, is defined as 
“consideration or examination by argu- 
ment, comment, debate.” And discussion, 
if it is to serve the purpose of human ac- 
complishment, must be characterized by 
reason—a uniquely human quality, and 
one which was valued highly by the 
inventors of democracy—the ancient 
Greeks. Reason is “the power of intel- 
ligent and dispassionate thought, or of 
conduct influenced by such thought.” 
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And it is upon the efficacy of rational dis- 
cussion that the process of constitutional 
government depends for success. With- 
out reason, there is no order, and in the 
words of Othello, “chaos is come again.” 
The alternative to reason is anarchy. 

We have come to the point where we 
are faced with at least the possibility 
of that alternative. We have come to 
that point because a highly vocal, 
though proportionately small, segment 
of the population is, for whatever rea- 
sons, wittingly or unwittingly, devoted 
to the destruction of our system—a sys- 
tem which assumes that reasonable dis- 
cussion is the most effective means by 
which to achieve justice through law. 

There are those, of course, who dis- 
agree with the President’s Vietnam 
policy, who dissent through the process 
of rational discussion. This is as it 
should be. Then, there are those who 
dissent through the process of civil dis- 
obedience—those who, it would seem, are 
misinformed as to the nature of the con- 
Stitutional democracy and the way in 
which it functions. I quote from a re- 
cent article in Look magazine by Robert 
McAfee Brown, a professor of religion 
at Stanford University, to illustrate my 
Point: 

I will “counsel, aid, and abet“ . students 
to find whatever level of moral protest is 
Consonant with their consciences, and when 
for them this means réfusing service in the 
armed forces, I will support them in that 
Stand. In so doing, I am committing a Fed- 
eral offense, for the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1967 specifically states that any- 
one who “knowingly counsels, aids and abets 
another to refuse or evade registration or 
Service in the armed forces” opens himself 
to the same penalties as are visited upon 
the one he so counsels, aids and abets, 
namely up to five years in jall or up to 
$10,000 in fines, or both. 


Professor Brown states that he is so 
Moved to act because, in the final 
analysis, “the vacuum within the two 
Major parties leaves voters opposed to 
our Vietnam policy with rather bleak 
alternatives.“ What he means by that 
is that none of the major contenders for 
the office of the Presidency—including 
not only the President but also his most 
serious challengers—that none of the 
Major contenders for the Office of the 
Presidency is in agreement with his— 
Professor Brown’s—point of view. 

It seems to me that Professor Brown, 
and others like him, are forgetting that 
the alternative open to them is to dissent 
through rational discussion, and then to 
vote as they see fit, in support of their 
Point of view. If no candidate is available 
who expresses their views, they are at 
liberty to put one up who does, and if 
enough people agree with what they be- 
lieve, they will triumph at the polls. It is 
as simple as that. What Professor Brown 
and others like him really mean, is that 
the majority does not agree with them, 
and since this is the case, the minority 
Must disobey the laws in order to force 
their opinion upon the majority. This at- 
titude is hardly consonant with the ideals 
of our democratic heritage. This attitude 
can serve only to erode and destroy the 
System by which the majority at any 
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given time is entrusted with making 
policy but which at the same time must 
vindicate the rightness of that policy or 
face defeat at the polls. 

The Nazi regime of Adolph Hitler for- 
feited its claim upon the allegiance of 
the German people not only because it 
violated every known tenet of the code of 
human morality but also because its 
totalitarian nature precluded discussion 
and free choice. The tragedy of Germany 
was that so many Germans did not 
realize this. Our tragedy is that so many 
Americans today seem to feel that their 
country has likewise forfeited its claim 
upon their allegiance. When men defy 
the constituted authority of our Govern- 
ment—which unlike the Hitler regime, 
has gone out of its way to protect the 
rights of dissenters and to assure the 
equity of its laws—when men defy the 
constituted authority of our Government 
through illegal action, they imply that 
Jefferson was wrong when he predicted: 

I have much confidence that we shall pro- 
ceed successfully for ages to come, and that 
. . . it will be seen that the larger the extent 
of the country, the more firm its republican 
structure, if founded . . in the principles 
of compact and equality. 


I do not believe that Jefferson’s hope 
has been vitiated. Nor do I believe that 
refusal to cooperate with Government 
policy is anything but inimical to the 
national interest—which is, after all, a 
collective expression of all the individual 
interests which comprise that national 
interest. 

More serious, however, than the threat 
posed by these illegal critics who assume 
a posture of moral superiority, is the 
threat of those who willfully and mali- 
ciously violate the boundary between dis- 
sent and demagoguery—the threat of 
those who earnestly desire and con- 
sciously attempt to destroy the social or- 
der which allows them the very freedom 
which they utilize for their destructive 
purposes. I have in mind, in particular, 
demonstrators like those who recently 
invaded Washington and the Pentagon, 
in a concerted and obviously organized 
attempt to disrupt the machinery of Gov- 
ernment processes. In regard to their ac- 
tions I quote from a recent newspaper 
editorial which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and which puts the 
issue clearly: 

If the cause of dissent is the obscenity and 
violence of war, one does not make a good 


case against it by committing obscenities and 
violence. 


It holds further, as Senate majority 
leader MaNnsFIELD recently pointed out on 
the floor of Congress, that the right of 
dissent guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion should always be allowed, but that 
right does not entail license, anarchy, or 
a breaking of the law... . Insofar as the 
Office of the Presidency is concerned,” 
continued Senator MANSFIELD, “it should 
be treated with respect and courtesy, and 
that applies to the individual who hap- 
pens to hold it at a given time. In other 
words, all Presidents, who only hold the 
office temporarily, should be entitled to 
the respect which the permanent Office of 
the Presidency calls for and is entitled 
to.” 

z 
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It would be naive to assume that the 
intention of some of these violent demon- 
strators is anything less than the de- 
struction of the United States itself. It 
is tragic that although this is not the 
intention of many other of these an- 
archy-minded people, they are neverthe- 
less contributing to that very cause. For 
it is patently clear that with each new 
demonstration, and each new lawless 
protest, the enemy receives aid and com- 
fort and is strengthened in its resolve to 
continue the conflict in the hope that 
American resistance will weaken and 
finally collapse. It need not be reiterated 
that the longer the conflict endures, the 
greater the number of American soldiers 
who will lose their lives. In this connec- 
tion, Speaker McCormack recently noted 
that a high-ranking North Vietnamese 
official calls opposition to the war in the 
United States a “valuable mark of sym- 
pathy” to the Communist cause. A re- 
cent article in the New York Times serves 
to vindicate the accuracy of Speaker 
McCormack’s perception. This article in 
the New York Times reports that the of- 
ficial newspaper of the North Vietnamese 
Government considers the “campaign in 
the United States for an end to Johnson’s 
aggressive war in Vietnam” to have en- 
tered a stage of active resistance“ and 
that an important aspect of the Wash- 
ington rallies was that they marked the 
end of protest and the start of a ‘fierce 
struggle’ against the war.” Thus, because 
of evidence within the United States it- 
self, observes the British Daily Tele- 
graph: 

Ho Chi Minh [cannot be] blamed for in- 
sisting on American withdrawal or for mak- 
ing it a point of honour not to reciprocate 
in any way for the cessation of bombing. 


As the Telegraph concludes, however: 
The sooner Ho realizes that he cannot win 
on American campuses and boulevards the 


war he is losing in Viet Nam, the sooner will 
he come to the conference table. 


I therefore submit that in the interest 
of preserving both our democratic sys- 
tem and the American lives which pro- 
tect it; in defense of both reason and the 
national security—the American people 
must address themselves to adopting a 
position in support of the President of 
the United States and the policy which 
he, as the duly elected head of state, has 
implemented toward what he considers a 
necessary course of action. So long as 
other countries are able to condemn us 
on the basis of what our own citizens 
say and do—in violation of the principles 
on which our system of government is 
predicated—so long as force and unlaw- 
ful action are allowed to replace reason 
and legal dissent—so long will the credi- 
bility of our own faith in our country and 
all that it has ever stood for be counter- 
feit in the eyes of the world. Worse still, 
when we shall allow democracy to be 
trampled under foot by the rampant mob, 
our civilization shall have run its course. 
Let us hold fast to the judgment of law 
and civilized dialog. Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo said: 

For law is restraint, and the absence of 
restraint is anarchy. 
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“An American Gives Thanks”—Sermon 
Delivered by Rabbi Howard A. Simon, 
of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, the United States celebrated 
Thanksgiving Day by going to church, 
temple, or synagogue; by special feast- 
ing; and watching important football 
games or engaging in other activities. 

Although, I am sure, many excellent 
sermons were delivered in places of wor- 
ship throughout the country, I was par- 
ticularly stirred and inspired by one that 
stressed patriotism and denounced the 
present wave of lawlessness. 

This sermon called upon us to appre- 
ciate the American way of life and to 
reflect upon the blessings which are ours 
as U.S. citizens. It came as a fresh breeze 
to reaffirm our heritage as free men liy- 
ing in the greatest and best nation— 
our own United States of America. It was 
delivered most eloquently by Rabbi How- 
ard A. Simon, associate rabbi of Har 
Sinai Temple, Baltimore, Md., the old- 
est continuous Reform congregation in 
America, 

In order that this message may reach 
a greater audience and touch the hearts 
and minds of more people with its plea 
for law, order, and love of America, I 
am inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

An AMERICAN GIVES THANKS 
(Sermon delivered by Rabbi Howard A. 
Simon, November 24, 1967) 

"Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
died masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shores. Send 
these the homeless, tempest tossed to me, I 
lift my lamp beside the golden door.” Emma 
Lazarus wrote those words and each of us 
has seen them clearly inscribed on the 
Statue of Liberty which proclaims the Amer- 
ican promise to all people, This nation, under 
God, stands for liberty and justice for all. 
We pride ourselves on being the bulwark of 
democracy in a world bent upon the subjuga- 
tion of man. We are Americans, living in 
freedom, blessed by our creator with the 
opportunity to work and study as we attempt 
to improve ourselves. We are governed by the 
voice of the people, and we share in that 
voice, we speak for the democratic way of 
life. 

At no time in the calendar year does the 
American sense his true identy more than at 
this season. The Thanksgiving holiday, re- 
plete with prayer, football and feasting, 
speaks to us more reverently than the polit- 
ical haranguing of the fourth of July or the 
lengthy parades for Veteran's Day. The es- 
sence of the American heart is touched at 
Thanksgiving time, for then we do take a 
few precious moments to pause and think 
about our land and to offer thanks to God 
for the privileges that we possess. What may 
be taken all too much for granted every other 
day of the year is paused over on this day 
and the pause Is one that is needed by all 
of us, especially when we see the refiection 
cf America shining forth from the pool of 
present day experiences. 

This Thanksgiving there is a great deal 
about America that causes us to think, and 
cries out for our reaction. Our flag, the 
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symbol of these United States, has been 
bravely borne by the soldiers of our nation 
who labor on behalf of democracy in every 
corner of the globe. That flag has been raised 
to new heights by the heroics of the Amer- 
ican G.I, This, however, is but one side of the 
coin. The fiip side shows that this same flag 
has been subjected to humiliation and dis- 
respect on the part of non-thinking, self 
centered persons who fail to see the im- 
portance of having a symbol of this nature 
with which they might identify, and so the 
flag has been burned, trampled upon and 
torn to shreds. Acts of this type are labeled 
protests and are hailed as expressions of ones 
democratic right as a citizen of this nation. 
I do not share this broad definition of man's 
basic rights, We can go too far and the 
desecration of the symbol of America is, in 
my opinion, going beyond the boundaries of 
proper conduct. It should not be counte- 
nanced. 

The retort made to such a statement is— 
I wish to protest and this is the vehicle of 
my expression, Such an answer is not strange, 
for this has become a year of protest, of 
marches, speeches and outcries of human 
rage. I do not disapprove of the principle 
of protest, for this is a basic right of every 
citizen, but there is such a thing as dignified 
protest and meaningful assembly. Several 
weeks ago the bottom of the barrel was 
scraped by those who wish to speak out 
against the policies of their government. 
When the Pentagon building can be sur- 
rounded and subjected to treatment the likes 
of which man does not generally consider 
appropriate for a dilapidated barn, let alone 
a building as vital to American welfare as 
this, something is drastically wrong. Un- 
fortunately, the tail has now begun to wag 
the dog. By this I mean that the art of pro- 
test, which was originally designed for 
Special use to emphasize a particular point 
before the government of our country has 
now become the cause of celebre. It is the pro- 
test that is important, not the issue—get the 
people out, garner the lion’s share of bead- 
lines, be arrested. The protest is the center 
of attention and the issue of the day now 
takes a back seat and is rarely considered by 
the press or news media. We have become 
subjected to protest, but not to under- 
standin; 


g. 
I do not approve of every act engaged in 
by my country, but I do feel that an ele- 
ment of respect is owed to this land that 
has nurtured and cared for me in a manner 
that has produced a healthy and happy 
individual. The right of assembly does not 
mean that I deface government buildings. 
The age of protest does not mean that I 
throw eggs at speakers who say things to 
which I am opposed. Loyal opposition does 
not mean the bringing of shame upon my 
nation and my fellow citizens. Actions such 
as these show a complete disregard for the 
ideals that served as the foundation of our 
land, and they cut away the essence of patri- 
otic spirit as it has existed for centuries. 
Patriotism is a word rarely referred to to- 
day, It is generally defined as being happy 
and supportive of the government, so long as 
that government does what I think is correct 
and proper, but what happens when this is 
not-the case? What happens when that gov- 
ernment engages in a war that is not partic- 
ularly pleasing to me? The answer of today, 
protest, but the method chosen does not 
allow us to present ourselves before our fel- 
low citizens in the best fashion. Patriotism 
is the exercise of placing one’s country on a 
level that is higher than most considerations, 
I do not mean my country right or wrong, 
but I do wish to underscore that before deci- 
sions are made to fault and condemn the 
nation a great deal of thought must precede 
such an act. Before one storms the Penta- 
gon he should pause to reflect on his actions. 
Yesterday, we paused, yesterday we remem- 
bered the beauty of America. Our land be- 
came filled with patriotic people. The Pil- 
grim heritage was rehearsed again for all to 
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hear. The importance of a family sitting to- 
gether at prayer came home to us as we 
clasped hands at Temple Emanuel or around 
the bountiful dinner table. We felt a sense 
of pride in our nation and its practices. We 
once more believed in the ideal of the Amer- 
ican way of life. It was good to stop and to 
think about this land of ours, think about 
it in the calm and quiet of the sanctuary. 
We were wise to reficct on the growth and 
development of our nation, to see that even 
though we are relatively young in years we 
have still become the most advanced nation 
the world has ever known. This is a great 
and wonderful country, but we think about 
this and reflect upon it all too rarely today. 

So we gather together to give thanks. But 
can I give thanks for the present and ignore 
the toll of human life that allows me this 
life of peace and contentment? Can I engage 
in the practice of my profession freely, with- 
out fear or concern and not think about the 
glory of a founding people that believed in 
the rights of man and therefore assured every 
person his place in the sun? Can I see mg 
children reaping the benefits of freedom and 
a democracy ‘and not be grateful for the 
governing authority of my city, state and na- 
tion that has taken the time and expended 
the effort to guarantee that my family will 
be given certain basic rights and that no 
one can forcefully take these from me? All 
of these must be considered when we add 
up the sum total of this nation's greatness. 
Certainly we have weaknesses, everyone 
knows this, but is it for us to exploit these 
areas or should we not realize the glory that 
is ours and then redouble our efforts to con- 
structively deal with the ills that afflict our 
age. As Americans I believe it is our respon- 
sibility to think about our land and express 
our thanks for the opportunity of being here 
and living in freedom. 

You know the strong and uplifting points 
of our country as well as I. I do not have to 
tell you that you are free, that no pogrom 
Will be waged against you. I do not have to 
remind you that our stock in trade is the very 
freedom we guarantee to all peoples. And I 
do not have to rehearse In your ears the deep 
and abiding meaning that our constitution 
has for you and me, All of this is known and 
appreciated by you and by every American 
who thinks about his land. Then we ask what 
is the problem, what is the trouble that has 
led to the defacing of America’s image and 
to the desecration of our flag? We have be- 
come hoodwinked by the headlines of our 
day. We have come to believe that what a 
small minority of people do is the blatant be- 
lief of all. We read of riots, wild youth, blood 
spattered college steps, American defectors 
and we say, see this is what America thinks 
of her land, this is what is happening to our 
great nation. The headlines, which repre- 
sents sales to the news media, headlines 
which happen to be the gory and outlandish 
things that people seem to want to read have 
now been seen so many times that many of 
us believe that this is the way all of our fel- 
low citizens think and behave. 

This is not the case, it simply is not true. 
Most Americans are proud of their land and 
are willing to do what they can to improve it. 
Most Americans turned from the business of 
making a living yesterday to reflect upon 
their country and God. This is what has made 
our people great. Not the bizarre, not the 
headline maker, but the staid, thoughtful 
prayerful person who strives to improve his 
life and to create an atmosphere of love be- 
tween himself and those he knows. This is 
the beauty of our land, and it is to this per- 
son I bow my head in thanks this day, for 
he represents the image of this nation, an im- 
age that Is looked to for strength and guid- 
ance by free men everywhere. 

And so we have prayed together this year. 
We have reflected on this land and upon the 
sacrifices. made for it. May we remember to 
do so throughout the year, at moments of 
crisis as well as during the calm of a holiday. 
May we reflect with thanks upon that which 
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is ours, a land, a people, a faith that stands 
for the glory of all and the greatness of God. 
This is our country, we are the descendants 
of the tired, the huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, we are the once homeless who 
Now belong. May we ever remember this and 
conduct our lives in gratitude for this great- 
est of all gifts—a land of freedom and hope— 
our home the United States of America. 


The Devalued Pound a Warning to Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House debated the 1968 foreign aid ap- 
Propriations bill 2 weeks ago I stated that 
our Nation's gold stock has fallen to the 
lowest level in 30 years, $13 billion. Of 
this $13 billion, $10.3 billion is required 
for commitments to our Federal Reserve 
note currency and to international orga- 
nizations such as the International 
Monetary Fund, leaving only $2.7 billion 
available to honor potential foreign de- 
mands for $30 billion in U.S. gold. At the 
time I said that foreign aid has added, 
and continues to add, to our negative 

of payments and this was rea- 
son enough for drastic cuts in the AID 
Program. 

Since our foreign aid debate 2 weeks 
ago, there have been significant economic 
developments, including the devaluation 
of the pound by the British Government, 
which help drive home the importance of 
the economy action taken by the House 
on foreign aid spending. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
¢ditorial from the McPherson, Kans., 
Sentinel sounding a fiscal warning 
Worthy of our attention. The editorial 
follows: 

THE Dervya.ven PounpD A WARNING TO Us 

A devaluation of a nation’s currency seri- 
ously weakens the strength of that nation 
in international trade, to put it mildly and 
simply. Britain’s present devaluation of the 
Pound reminds us of the French franc and 
the German mark when they were devalued 
& generation ago. 

International trade is essential to all na- 
tions, including the United States. When- 
ever a nation’s trading strength is weak- 
ened, it rapidly affects the prosperity of 
the whole nation. 

Great Britain had to take this drastic and 
dangerous step because it was buying more 

other countries than it could sell to 
them. Those nations started demanding gold 
in payment instead of pounds. Great Britain 
Was running out of gold. 
There is the warning for us. For years, 
to billions we send to foreign na- 
tions each year, we have had to sell gold. 
Today our gold reserve is the lowest it has 
in years and still falling. 

Only a reduction in our foreign give- 
aways can stop the gold drain before we 
also must devalue our dollar. 

This warning must be heeded before we 
Bet into the extremely desperate situation of 
Great Britain today. 
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How Much Profit in a Bushel of Corn? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. KYL. Mr, Speaker, because the 
general economics of farming are so mis- 
understood, Fam including in the REC- 
ond an article from the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, written by James R. McGuire: 
How MUCH PROFIT IN A BUSHEL OF CORN? 

CENTERVILLE, Iowa Ted Harbour's corn 
acreage ls small compared to the corn acre- 
age on most farms, but this year’s crop pro- 
vides a good example of the cost-price 
squeeze that farmers are in. 

Harbour, 40, a biology teacher at Center- 
ville Community College here, has 35 acres 
of corn on an 80-acre farm that he purchased 
three years ago for $250 an acre. 

So far, Harbour has only harvested 20 
acres of the crop. Half of this was sold and 
the other half was stored at an elevator in 
the hopes of getting a higher price. 

Although the corn sold for cash brought 
$1 per bushel (which is 5 or 6 cents more 
than many Iowa farmers have been getting), 
a 25-cent discount for excess moisture 
brought this down to 75 cents. After sub- 
tracting 6 cents a bushel for hauling costs 
and 10 cents a bushel for combining the 
crop, Harbour had 59 cents a bushel left. 

Production costs paid out earlier in the 
season amounted to 35 cents a bushel, leay- 
ing a net profit of 24 cents a bushel. 

These production costs are based on cus- 
tom rates in order to make allowances for 
Harbour’s labor and the depreciation on his 
equipment, For the 20 acres harvested, they 
include: Plowing $80, disking twice $40, har- 
rowing $20, planting $30, seed $54.40, rental 
of spraying equipment $20, herbicide $147.50, 
insurance $30, taxes $100 and fertilizer $184. 
These total 8705.90. 

Harbour is luckier than most farmers in 
this area because he harvested 100 bushels 
per acre—an exceptionally high yield in Ap- 
panoose County this year. 

If he had harvested only 50 bushels per 
acre, as many farmers in this area expect to 
do, and if he had sold the entire production 
from the 20 acres at the same price and dis- 
counts, he would have had a net loss of $520. 

Harbour's return on his investment, of 
course, depends on what value is placed on 
the corn ground itself. Obviously, it is worth 
more per acre than the 52 acres that Harbour 
has in pasture, hay and lots. H. B. Howell, 
extension economist at Iowa State University, 
said last week that $450 an acre would be a 
reasonable value to place on this kind of 
corn ground. 

On the basis of this estimate, Harbour's 
return on his investment for the 20 acres is 
about 5.3 per cent. If he had harvested only 
80 bushels per acre his return would be only 
about eight-tenths of one per cent. 

Harbour is not in the feed grain program 
this year so he Is not eligible for price sup- 
ports on his crops, 

“As far as the corn placed in storage is 
concerned,” Harbour said, “it’s just a gamble 
on corn prices from now on, 

“If the price goes up, I'll make a little 
money. If it goes down very much, I could 
lose money.” 

In addition to 51 cents a bushel spent on 
production, combining and hauling costs, 
Harbour has to pay 5 cents a bushel for stor- 
age for 100 days, 8 cents a bushel for drying, 
and he must count on 7.7 cents a bushel 
shrinkage, bringing costs on the stored corn 
to 71.7 cents a bushel, 
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There will be a storage charge of 1.1 cents 
a bushel per month if the corn is kept beyond 
the 100 days and there will be an additional 
5 cents a bushel handling charge if Harbour 
sells the corn to someone other than the 
elevator that is storing it. 

“I think this illustrates the plight of the 
farmer and the risks he has to take,” Harbour 
said. “Many farmers in this area will be lucky 
to get half the yield that I got and many of 
them are certainly going to get into the hole.” 


McNamara’s Strange Promotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the strange 
promotion of Mr. McNamara from the 
position of muzzler of our military to the 
exalted throne of the World Bank is diffi- 
cult to explain. 

He was a dismal failure in the war ef- 
fort—putting dollars before lives. Let us 
hope he will continue his so-called econ- 
omy drives and completely disarm the 
World Bank. 

But the American people—those moth- 
ers and dads who pay taxes and grieve 
from the loss of their boys—wonder why 
promote him? Why not dump him once 
and for all? 

The Washington Evening Star report 
for November 28 and their editorial 
follow: 

ACCEPTS OFFER To Bx CHIEF or WORLD Bank— 
CONNALLY, VANCE AMONG POSSIBLE SUCCESSORS 
(By Orr Kelly) 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara has 
been offered and has accepted a new job— 
president of the World Bank. 

It is not clear just when McNamara will 
leave the Pentagon, but it is expected to be 
before next year's presidential campaign, 
informed sources said. 

McNamara was selected for the World 
Bank position by President Johnson and 
formal approval of the nomination is ex- 
pected shortly. 

Among those prominently mentioned as 
possible successors as defense secretary are 
Texas Gov. John Connally, who served as 
secretary of the Navy in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and has long been a political ally 
of President Johnson; Cyrus Vance, who was 
MeNamara's deputy until last June 30 and 
is highly regarded by the President; Paul 
Nitze, former secretary of the Navy and 
Vance's successor as McNamara’s deputy, and 
Air Force Secretary Harold Brown. 

There also is speculation that Johnson will 
want another Republican for the job. 

“NO COMMENT” 

Spokesmen for the Pentagon, the White 
House and the World Bank all declined to 
comment officially. 

In previous months, reports that McNa- 
mara would leave had been quickly denied. 

McNamara has served for nearly seven 
years, longer than any of his predecessors. 

He would succeed World Bank Presiden 

; D. Woods, whose 5-year term expires 
Dec. 31. But Woods has agreed to stay on for 
up to one year so it is uncertain when Mc- 
Namara would take over. 

There are indications that an effort was 
being made to keep the choice of McNamara 
& secret so that he could continue for some 
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time at the Pentagon without the liabilities 
of being a lame-duck secretary. 

The choice of McNamara for the new post 
was revealed Sunday in a report by Fran- 
cisco Aguirre, Washington correspondent for 
a Spanish-language newspaper, Diario Las 
Americas, and on Monday in a dispatch from 
John Graham, Washington correspondent 
for the influential London Financial Times. 

MODERATING INFLUENCE 

Sources at the Pentagon emphasized that 
McNamara’s departure would give no reason 
to expect a change in U.S. defense policy or 
in the conduct of the war in Vietnam. 

McNamara has, however, exerted a moder- 
ating infiuence in high-level councils of the 
government. 

He nas firmly opposed those advisers, both 
military and civilian, who have urged an ef- 
fort to end the way by more intensive bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. But he has defended 
the bombing as an important element in the 
conduct of the war, which he beleives will 
have to be won eventually on the ground in 
South Vietnam. 

‘McNamara also has firmly resisted pressure 
to go ahead with a $40 billion anti-ballistic 
missile system to defend the U.S. against 
Russian attack because he feels such a sys- 
tem would provide no real defense to the 
country, He has, however, approved the con- 
struction of a $5 billion system to defend 
against a small-scale Chinese attack. 

It is on bombing policy and the anti- 
missile defense that McNamara has been 
most obviously in conflict with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and other military leaders. 
But his relations with the Joint Chiefs on 
most issues reportedly have been quite 
amicably despite rumors to the contrary. 

A FRUSTRATION 


The defense secretary has made no secret 
of his desire to leave one of the world’s most 
demanding jobs, and there is no doubt that 
the war in Vietnam has become a major 
frustration for him. 

The war has thwarted two of the major 
goals McNamara set when he took the post at 
the urging of President John F. Kennedy in 
January 1961. 

He wanted to bring a measure of order to 
the department, building the nation’s mill- 
tary capability and at the same time reduc- 
ing defense costs. And he wanted to make a 
genuine contribution to world peace by 
bringing about an agreement between the 
U.S, and the Soviet Union to slow down or 
stop the arms race. 

McNamara has brought the department 
under the most firm civilian control in its 
history and has intsituted a number of man- 
agement reforms to hold down costs. 

But the war has caused a steady upward 
spiral in defense expenditures, 

The continuance of the war has made difi- 
cult any solid moves toward mutual efforts by 
the Soviet Union and the U.S. toward an end 
to the arms race. 

NEW SALARY: $40,000 


McNamara had just been named president 
of the Ford Motor Co. when President Ken- 
nedy asked him to give up an assured income 
of $3 million to take over the post at the 
Defense Department which now pays $35,000 
a year, 

In his new post as head of the World Bank, 
McNamara would receive an annual tax- 
free income of $40,000. 

THE NOMINATION 

McNamara’s name was submitted to the 
World Bank with Johnson's approval. The 
20-member executive board of the bank is 
reported to have met in secret session last 
week to receive the nomination of McNa- 
mara. Informed sources said another meeting 
is scheduled for tomorrow, at which ap- 
proval might be completed. 

Although the 20 members of the bank’s 
executive board have the votes to select a 
president—who has always been an Ameri- 
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can because of the large U.S. contributions 
to the bank—25 percent—all 107 members of 
the bank must be notified of the appoint- 
ment before it becomese formal. 

Premature disclosure of the nomination 
of McNamara could cause difficulty because 
McNamara is, in the eyes of many, a symbol 
of the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

If McNamara leaves the Defense Depart- 
ment in the near future, presumably there 
would be problems of transition to a new 
leadership. 

It is at this time of year that Pentagon 
budget proposals are drawn up both for the 
next fiscal year and for a 5-year period. 

McNamara has made it a custom to appear 
before Congress each January with what he 
calls his “Posture Statement” in which he 
explains in great detail his plans for the 
coming year and the succeeding four years. 


SUCCESSORS 


When he was asked about reports he might 
succeed McNamara, Connally, who recently 
announced he would not seek re-election as 
governor, said: “I don’t think I would be of- 
fered the job.“ 

When Vance left the department at mid- 
year, he was suffering from a ul back in- 
jury incurred in his school days. But friends 
said his back had improved considerably 
since then. He has twice been called on by the 
president for special assignments—during 
the Detroit riots last summer and now as a 
mediator in the Cyprus dispute. 

Vance, whose relaxed, easy-going nature is 
in contrast to McNamara’s intense manner, 
was a close associate of the President during 
his days in the Senate and probably has a 
more intmate knowledge than anyone else 
of the top-level workings of the defense de- 
partment, 

Second to him in a grasp of the intricacies 
of the Pentagon is Nitze, who has served for 
a number of years in the Pentagon and in de- 
fense-related positions, 

Others who might be under consideration 
as successors to McNamara are McGeorge 
Bundy, until recently a key White House ad- 
visor who now heads the Ford Foundation; 
Walt W. Rostow. the President's chief foreign 
policy advisor who has had an important 
voice in Vietnam policy; Robert Anderson, 
former secretary of the treasury; Charles 
Thornton, president of Litton Industries, and 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, former chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs. 

McNamara is 51. He was born in San Fran- 
cisco and attended the University of Call- 
fornia at Berkeley and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

During World War II, he was one of a small 
group of young officers who helped the Air 
Force establish a statistical control system 
to control its wartime growth. 

He went to work for Ford in 1946 and be- 
came president on Noy. 9, 1960. 

In the Defense Department, he has 
pushed programs to break down discrimina- 
tion against Negro servicemen, to train serv- 
icemen for civilian jobs and to train young 
men who would otherwise have been rejected 
for military service. 

In two recent public statements he has 
bitterly criticized those who argue that the 
country cannot afford to do what it needs to 
do at home while the Vietnam war ls go- 
ing on. 

And in one recent speech he spoke at 
length about the problems of under-de- 
veloped nations. This is an area the World 
Bank deals in extensively. 


HAVE THE HAwKs Won? 


(By Mary MoGrory) 

The report that Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara will leave the Pentagon to take 
over the World Bank has shocked and shaken 
the Capitol. His departure would be consid- 
ered a triumph for the hawks and widely in- 
terpreted as a signal that all-out escalation 
is about to begin. 
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McNamara is no dove, but he is regarded 
as the last human barrier within the govern- 
ment against the harsh and drastic steps 
recommended by the generals for the war in 
Vietnam. 

It always has been assumed that McNa- 
mara, who participated in every decision on 
Vietnam since he joined the Kennedy cabi- 
net in 1961, would stay on until the war was 
somehow resolved. 

But lately President Johnson has been 
parading his military as his closest advisers, 
and on Nov. 17 at the White House he omi- 
nously omitted McNamara’s name from the 
list of those he consults before making his 
decisions on Vietnam. 

CITIES ARE HIS INTEREST 


Johnson prized his brilliant secretary of 
defense as highly as did John F. Kennedy, 
who considered McNamara the supreme find 
of his cabinet. Now, however, Johnson appar- 
ently has grown impatient of McNamara’s 
advocacy of restraint and is ready to risk the 
political implications of his removal from 
the Pentagon, 

The circumstances argue that McNamara’s 
transfer from the Department of Defense to 


the World Bank is not his own idea. His 


interests lie in American cities, in the im- 
provement of race relations and other hu- 
manist endeavors. The World Bank is hardly 
a challenge for his prodigious talents. It is 
not even a graceful exit for a man who prides 
himself on social vision. 

McNamara’s fall from presidential favor 
seems to have begun with his successful 
opposition, early last summer, to an increase 
in the number of US. troops in Vietnam, 
estimated variously as from 100,000 to 200,000 
men, On his return from Vietnam, he also 
made sharp comments about the deployment 
of troops, an implied criticism of Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland's tactics, which he 
was later at pains to deny. 


THE FIGHT WAS LOST 


He had, until then, played with impunity 
his role of loyal and lonely dissenter. He 
made public statements and speeches in 
which he, unlike other cabinet officers, en- 
couraged protest. This was taken to mean 
that public clamor strengthened his position 
in the war councils and gave him a stronger 
hand against the generals. 

MeNamara's proudest achievement as sec- 
retary was his absolute mastery of the mill- 
tary. But that was destroyed in August when 
he lost the fight over expanded bombing 
targets. 

Called before the Senate Preparedness sub- 
committee, he repeated his claim that wider 
bombing would not end the war. President 
Johnson sent Adm. Ulysses S. Sharp, the 
commander of U.S. forces in the Pacific, to 
Capitol Hill with a new lst of approved 
targets in his pocket. 

News of McNamara's removal has coincided 
with comments by Westmoreland on the 
“threat” of enemy camps and supply routes 
in Cambodia, This has been interpreted as 
the overture for possible action against Cam- 
bodia. McNamara, it is said, once again dis- 
sented. 

The President is increasingly desperate to 
end the war which has cost him popularity 
and prestige and a split in his party. Mc- 
Namara’s remoyal would presumably make 
& decision to intensify and hopefully end 
the war in 1968 unanimous within the gov- 
ernment. 

WHY? 


The question remains why, McNamara, his 
credentials gone, the argument lost, did 
not resign on principle and take his case to 
the public. Presumably he has stayed on 
through repeated escalations because he felt 
his presence was mitigating force. He has in- 
timated to his friends that his replacement 
could be putty in the hands of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who are now so plainly in 
the ascendancy. 


But his acceptance of the World Bank post 
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not only takes him out of the mainstream 
of national activity, it guarantees his silence 
ducing the election campaign. Government 
bankers do not speak out against national 
policy from the International counting- 
houses, 

It would be a curious finale for a man who 
once brought the generals to their knees and 
kept congressional committees at bay with 
his superior information. 

His departure might bring a certain im- 
Mediate calm to the inner councils of gov- 
ernment. It seems certain to set off a new 
storm in the country. 


Speech by U.S. Senator Joseph M. Mon- 
toya, Democrat, of New Mexico, to 
Students of Inter-American Defense 
College, November 9, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 9, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico, the Honorable 
Josera M. Monroya, addressed this 
year’s class of the Inter-American De- 
tense College. As the Members of this 

are no doubt aware, each year the 
Latin American countries are invited to 
send their brightest young military 
Minds to this college headquartered at 
Fort McNair. This year’s class includes 
Outstanding young men from 15 of our 
Latin American neighbors, and I know 
ol no person better qualified to address 
Such an audience than Senator MONTOYA. 
His ability to give this speech in both 
English and Spanish was prima facie 
Proof to those in attendance that we 
here in America share much more with 
them than simply being members of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to call his remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues because I think the course 
he has mapped for these future leaders 
is one which must be followed by them 
and supported by the American people if 
our hemisphere is to continue its joint 
Progress and understanding. 

I include Senator Moxroxa's remarks 
at this point in the Appendix of the 
Recorp: 

WHAT THE FUTURE WILL DEMAND oF You 
(Speech by U.S. Senator Josepa M. MONTOYA, 

Democrat, of New Mexico, to students of 

Inter-American Defense College, Washing- 

ton, D.C., November 9, 1967) 

General Henry, General Garcia, General 
Molina, my friends, a revered American and 
sincere friend of Latin America once said: 
“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

Thomas Jefferson was no lover of war o 
believer in everlasting conflict. He was aware 
Of the realities of international life. He knew 
human progress is never fast enough for 
some, and there were those who would de- 
Stroy freedom and injure liberty in order to 
attain their idea of a better world. 

He knew these men often masqueraded be- 
hind slogans of liberty in order to impose 
Upon others a rule of tyranny. So he warned 
Us against such men. 

He spoke of a need for vigilance if we are 
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to protect and retain for all men the precious 
rights so many have struggled for. In our 
western hemisphere, we have learned pain- 
fully how precious our rights are. 

Every nation in this hemisphere has had 
to fight, often bloodily, to be free. Each na- 
tion, once free, has had to defend its nation- 
hood against aggressors from without who 
have sought to enslave them. 

We have been successful up to now in re- 
pelling these challenges from abroad. 

We have been eternally vigilant in defense 
of our respective nationhoods. 

Each nation of our hemisphere has also 
been successful in repelling threats confront- 
ing them from within, There are always ele- 
ments within society that seek power for 
themselves rather than orderly progress for 
all. 


Our era has seen a new ideology confront 
us from without and challenge us from 
within. It seeks to take advantage of every 
geographical feature or political mistake on 
our part. 

It cleverly seeks to exploit internal turmoil 
and dissatisfaction among our populations. 

While national governments devote in- 
creasing efforts and resources to peaceful 
internal progress, these disrupters seek to 
defeat progress, even if it means hurting the 
prospects of those most In need, 

They are willing to see the underprivileged 
suffer even more, rather than allow demo- 
cratic regimes time to bring about reforms. 

Seekers and fomentors of violent revolu- 
tion, bloodshed and destruction, they thrive 
on hate and arousing of passions. They are 
not interested in building, as democratic 
regimes are, They have no vocabulary that 
includes roads, schools, hygiene, trade and 
honest international dealing. 

They pay lip service to these ideals and 
goals, speaking of them to disadvantaged 
people. But they have in mind only power, 
war and aggrandisement. It is up to us to 
defeat their p 
schemes and ambitions. It devolves upon us 
to bare our breasts to their challenge. We 
dare not fail. Slavery for generations to fol- 
low is the cost if we do not succeed. 

Free men and progressive regimes must, 
therefore, prepare themselves for any chal- 
lenge. A call to struggle may come at any 
time, as recent events have shown. 

It is regrettable that we must speak of 
force and be ready to meet might with might, 
But it is essential to the future of our hemi- 
sphere. 

Fidel Castro has drawn us a graphic pic- 
ture of what awaits those who fall prey to 
such men, See how free Cuba is! Note how 
fat the Cuban people grow on one egg a 
month! Watch how much they enjoy the 
Russian military presence among them! Mark 
how free their press is! Observe the Liberty 
they enjoy under Fidel! 3 

Freedom-loving men never take up a sword 
gladly. But every time « tyrant or potential 
tyrant has seized the sword of enslavement 
and sought to bend others to his will, an- 
other has taken up the shield of liberty and 
interposed it between him and his victim. 
That is your duty, responsibility and perma- 
nent task, 

Intelligent, politically knowledgeable and 
progressive military men are what nations 
of our hemisphere must have. A blind obeyer 
of orders is not enough. A political profes- 
sional lacking military knowledge who is 
not master of his craft is inadequate. 

Modern military professionals in our hemi- 
sphere must be tacticlans and skillful lead- 
ers. But they must also be students of the 
history of their countries and our hemisphere. 
They must possess understanding of new 
currents moving in Latin America. They 
must exercise compassion for and under- 
standing of yearnings and needs of their 
countrymen. Yours is therefore a double 
task, 


Provide security, but possess understand- 
ing. Be able to defend, but be every ready to 


and to frustrate their - 
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instruct. Stand firm, yet be versatile. Set ex- 
amples but never lose sight of your prime 
task. 

Be nation-builders as well as nation-de- 
fenders. 

The Fidel Castros are waiting and hoping 
for you to fail. Like so many vultures they 
await an opportunity. 

As I look at this group, Ihave a feeling they 
will wait in vain. You impress me as a new. 
progressive breed, 

Everywhere change is on the march. It 
need. not be change that levels cities and 
decimates populations. Latin America's peo- 
ple are aware of these rising expectations. 
They ask to share in them. 

Your continent bursts with vitality, re- 
sources and eager hands. Nations are emerg- 
ing one after the other into a new age. 

They require talents, ideas and leadership 
men like you can and must provide. We look 
to you with hope and a desire to help. No 
reasonable request by progressive men would 
be rejected unthinkingly. 

We take pride in your progress and suffer 
if you sustain temporary setbacks. We share 
your aspirations for a better life for all under 
the umbrella of democratic institutions. 

We have created a new world together. We 
have suffered together and glared at one 
another across our borders. Now we must 
stand united in the front ranks of freedom, 
determined to make our new world the best 
of all possible worlds. This we shall do with- 
out the lash of enslavement or the sword of 
dictatorship. 

Your behavior and accomplishments will 
be à foundation to build and live on. It is my 
hope, as I know it is yours, that our names 
will be praised rather than cursed. Let us get 
to work, secure in the knowledge that we 
are free men in free countries, struggling 
towards attainable goals. 


Ukrainian Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 21, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Ukrainian Community of Greater 
Buffalo, N.Y., under the auspices of the 
Buffalo chapter of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee, observed a double 
anniversary—the 50th of the Ukrainian 
liberation struggle, and the 25th of the 
creation of the UPA—Ukrainian Free- 
dom Army. 

The objective of this observance by 
the Ukrainian communities is threefold: 

First, to give manifest expression of 
their strong ties with their kin in the 
Ukraine who are oppressed by the Rus- 
sian occupants, and with their national 
aspirations for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Second, to publicly take a stand sup- 
porting stability, strength, and security 
of the United States and our Government 
in all just endeavors to guarantee the 
right for freedom, justice, and national 
independence for all people and nations 
in the world. 

Third, this is meant as a Ukrainian- 
American manifestation against the 50th 
anniyersary of the Russian Communist 
imperial system. 

The week-long double anniversary ob- 
servance began with a Freedom Festival 
on Saturday, November 25, at Buffalo's 
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Kleinhans Music Hall. Mrs. Iryna Law- 
tiwska was the toastmaster, and Dr. 
Nestor Procyk, chairman of the observ- 
ance committee, greeted the enthusiastic 
gathering at the festival. 

With permission, I wish to include Dr. 
Procyk’s introductory remarks and 4 
copy of the Freedom Festival program 
at this point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY DR. PROCYK 

I am honored and privileged to welcome 
you, on behalf of our “Freedom for Ukraine” 
Week Obeservance Committee to this open- 
ing program of the week-long observance in 
tribute to the Ukrainian people on the 50th 
Anniversary of Ukraine’s struggle for liber- 
ation and 25th Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Freedom Army UP. A. 

Shakespeare once said; “While you live, 
tell truth and shame the devil“. The truth 
of Ukraine has been told again and again 
and must be repeated till the chains will 
fall and Ukraine will join the family of free 
nations. For the past fifty years, the struggle 
to attain sovereign nationhood was marked 
by suffering, martyrdom and sacrifices. Fifty 
years of dedication in the service of the 
Ukrainian nation has claimed millions of 
nameless victims, Not only the great in 
spirit were willing to pay the utmost sacri- 
fice, but also the humble nameless masses 
willingly gave their lives in their effort to 
achieve the ultimate of a people—a sovereign 
and independent life. 

A half a century of dire oppression from 
the heavy hands of the Russian Commu- 
nist rulers has taken Its toll—the infamous 
symbol of their “progress”. 

The tide, however, is slowly but surely turn- 
ing. The surge toward independent national 
life could not be stemmed by modern and no 
matter how efficient suppression. Yet, neither 
jails, deprivation, hunger or Siberian exile 
could permanently extinguish the steady 
Ukrainian flame for freedom. It is to this 
magnificent spirit that we are dedicating the 
evening of Ukrainian music, songs and dance 
tonight. This musical tribute to the undy- 
ing spirit of the Ukrainian Nation is a token 
of our support in their rightful quest for 
liberation. Tonight we pay homage to a 
a sturdy people who created a valiant Free- 
dom Army—UPA, a people who refuse to 
bend to the Russian despot and steadfastly 
adhere to their own image of a deeply 
Christian people. 

God and Country is the rallying call and 
in the name of this everlasting truth—we 
shall prevail! 

FREEDOM FESTIVAL, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 

1967—6:30 P.M., KuetnHaNs Music HALL 

1 


1. Introductory Remarks: Dr. Nestor Pro- 
cyk, Chairman, Observance Committee. 

2. American and Ukrainian National An- 
thems—Choir Dnipro“ from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

3. “Counting Days and Nights in Confine- 
ment“ Muse by D. Sichynsky—Choir 
“Dnipro”. 

4. Remarks: 
Dulskl. United States Congressman. 

5. Piano Solo by Claudia Hoca: a. “Baida,” 
O. 26 Ukrainian Fantasy, by A. Karalis; b. 
Prelude in F-Sharp, by W. Barvinsky; c. In- 
termezzo in D-Minor, by N. Nyzhankivsky; 
d. Prelude in B-Minor, O. 7, No. 2, by L. 
Revutsky. 

6. Women's Choir “Dnipro” from Cleveland, 
Ohio: a. “Evening Song,” Music by Stetsenko; 
b. O, Don't Wink Girls,” Music by E. Kozak; 
c. "Kley, O, Mine," Music by I. Shamo. 

7. “Hutsulka’}—Ukrainian Folk Dance, 
Performed by “Verkowyna”, Ukrainian Youth 
Association Dancers from Toronto. 

8. Male Choir Burlaky“ from Buffalo, New 
York: a. Let's Sing Together, Brothers,” 
Music by S. Worobkewycz; b. “The Carpa- 
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thlans,“ Music by I. Shamo, arranged by M. 
Hrynyschyn; c. “I Will Never Dance Again,” 
Music by O. Nyzhankivsky. 
Intermission—10 minutes 
m 


9. Male Choir "Dnipro": a. “Hetmans, Het- 
mans,” excerpt from "Haydamaky," by T. 
Schevchenko, Music by M. Lysenko, arranged 
by E. Sadowsky; b: Medley of Ukrainian Free- 
dom Army Songs, arranged by E. Sadowsky; 
c. “My Ukraine," Music by E. Sadowsky. 

10. “Hopäk"—Ukrainian Folk Dance, per- 
formed by “Verkowyna”. 

11. Mixed Choir, “Dnipro”: a. “On the 
Dnipro River” Music by M. Dremluha; b. “O, 
Sheep, My Sheep.“ Music by M. Hrynyschyn; 
e. Evening Mist,” from the Opera, Uto- 
plena," by M. Lysenko, 

Program Announcer: I. Lawriwsky; Stage 
Decorations; M. Boraczok; Dnipro“: Direc- 
tor of Choir E. O. Sadowsky; “‘Burlaky’’: Di- 
rector of Choir—yY. Lawriwsky; Soloists “Dni- 
pro“: T. Oryschkewycz, R. Kassaraba, N. 
Jakymcow, O. Kondratenko; Soloists, Bur- 
laky“: T. Pryschlak, R. Ciolko, M. Stasiuk, I. 
Matwijiszyn; Director of Dancing Ensemble 
“Verchowyna”: Y. Klun. 


It wes my privilege to participate in 
this opening observance, and my re- 
maris follow: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE T. J. DULSKI 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, distinguished guests, and 
friends. 

To say I am glad to be here this evening 
at the opening of your double anniversary 
observance would be a gross understatement. 
It is always a distinct pleasure to be with 
a group such as this, but it is even more so 
today because of the occasion for this ob- 
servance—the 60th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Liberation struggle, and the 25th 
anniversary of the creation of the UFA (the 
Ukrainian Freedom Army). 

I commend you for arranging this week- 
long obseryance in our community to focus 
attention on the plight of the oppressed 
peoples of the Ukraine. It also serves to em- 
phasize our country’s awareness of the con- 
tinued national aspirations of these peoples 
for freedom and independence. We need to 
let the world know that we will not waver 
one bit in our endeavors to guarantee the 
right for freedom, justice, and national in- 
dependence, for all peoples and all nations 
of the world. 

During the ninth observance of Captive 
Nations Week last July, our City of Buffalo 
fittingly commemorated the subjugation of 
the countries of Eastern Europe and else- 
where in the world. 

The expansion and increased fervor of 
these observances is indeed encouraging, but 
we must nonetheless be concerned that the 
plight of the captive nations of the world is 
always before us and that we must look for 
solutions to their problems. It should be 
indelibly clear that we are not just con- 
cerned during Captive Nations Week, but 
that we are continually dedicated to assist- 
ing them in regaining their freedom. 

And this is what you are doing here this 
week. 

The 50th anniversary of the Russian 
Bolshevik Revolution is not the only Soth“. 
Free Ukrainians, and many other non-Rus- 
sians will be observing 50th anniversaries of 
independence and freedom, which Soviet 
Russian imperio-colonialism snuffed’ out, 

Their free voices will be raised in behalf of 
captive Ukrainians and the other captive 
non-Russian nations in the US.S.R.—yes, 
equally, and also in behalf of the freedom 
and open opportunities of the long enslaved 
Russian nation itself. 

In every sense, this oncoming period is a 
real occasion for us to make a special effort 
to obtain authority to establish a Special 
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“House Committee on the Captive Nations. 


Early in this session of Congress I again spon- 
sored a resolution to establish such a Com- 
mittee. è 

I feel strongly that this would be a con- 
structive first step in bringing freedom to 
these unfortunate people. Such a Committee 
would symbolize our free answer to the basic 
fraudulence of the Russian Bolshevik Rev- 
olution and the real tragedy of this 50th 
anniversary of that deceptive revolution. It 
would also pay shining tribute to the non- 
Russian sSoths“, for the non-Russian rev- 
olutions in the years of 1917-23 were of the 
same essence and nature as our own Amer- 
ican Revolution nearly 200 years ago. 

Let me give you renewed assurance that 
I will continue to press our leadership in the 
House, for positive action on legislation to 
create this special House committee. Sey- 
eral of my colleagues in she: House are join- 
ing me in this effort. 

I am grateful for the support of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee. It is heart- 
warming to see the efforts being made by 
your Chapter here as well as elsewhere in 
our country. 

Yours is a continuing concern for the op- 
pressed in your homeland. It Is also a re- 
flection of the support of the American peo- 
ple for every endeavor aimed at tee- 
ing the right of freedom and national in- 
dependence for all people. 


I also include below a copy of the 
schedule of activities for the remainder 
of the week of this double anniversary 
observance, along with a copy of the 
proclamation issued by the mayor of the 
city of Buffalo, the Honorable Frank A. 
Sedita: 

OPENING OF EXHISITION—LIBERATION STRUGGLE 
OF UKRAINE 
1967, 3:00 P.M, 

HOME "DNIPRO" 
Address: Hon. Henry P. Smith, III, Con- 

gressman of the 40th District; The Exhibi- 

tion Open Daily During the Week; Arrange- 
ments: Mr. Marian Borachok, Artist. 
NOVEMBER 29, 1967 

Meet With The Ukrainian Students of the 
Norton Conference Theatre, SUNYAB; Con- 
temporary Ukrainian Literary Trends Under 


Soviet Russia, Resumes—Poetry—Transla- 
tions. 


NOVEMBER 26, UKRAINIAN 


DECEMBER 2, 1967 


Buffalo Athletic Club, 69 Delaware Ave.: 
Dinner Banquet; Speakers: Hon. Yaroslav 
Stetzko, former Prime Minister of Ukraine, 
President, Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations; 
Hon, Dr. Edward M. O'Connor, Former High 
Commissioner for Displaced Persons, 

Featuring Female Quartet: Verkhovyna, 
Toronto, Canada; Recitation: Miss Renata 
Wolynec; Master of Ceremonies: Mr. Andrew 
Diakun, Atty. 

‘DECEMBER 3, 1967 

Ukrainian Home Dnipro: Festive Program 
Concluding Observance Week in Tribute to 
Ukraine and Her People. 

Speakers: Wasyl Potishko, Member of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada; Lev Futala, Com- 
mander of Ukrainian Freedom Army—UPA; 
Presentation of Ukrainian War Veterans; 
Ukrainian Youth participating in the artistic 
part of the program. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the year 1967 marks fifty years of 
continuous struggle of the Ukrainian people 
for their national independence and against 
Communist Russian occupation and oppres- 
sion of their land; and 

Whereas, this half-century-long fight 
against the fraudulent Russian Communist 
Revolution brought millions of victims to the 
cause ot freedom; and 
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Whereas, during World War II, while in the 
throes of two giants, Nazi-Germany and 
Communist Russia, the Ukrainian people 
Grose again and created the Ukrainian Free- 
dom Army—-UPA with the ultimate aim to re- 
gain long sought freedom from the two ad- 
versaries; and 

Whereas, these two anniversaries—the 50th 
Ukrainian struggle for national independence 
and the 25th of the creation of the UPA 
Army constitute milestones in the history of 
mankind's eternal quest for freedom and 
human dignity, 

Now, therefore, I, Frank A. Sedita, Mayor of 
the City of Buffalo, do hereby proclam this 
week of November 26 to December 3, 1967 as 
Freedom for Ukraine Week“, and urge all 
People of greater Buffalo Metropolitan Area 
to pause and participate in the activities 
Planned to pay tribute to the Ukrainian na- 
tion’s struggle for freedom and national 
sovereignty. 

FRANK A. SEDITA, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 


Mr. President: From Mrs. Dale Clinton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure to insert in the RECORD a 
Most provocative and stimulating letter 
from Mrs. Dale Clinton to President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

Mrs. Chilton, an antipoverty aide in 
Long Beach, Calif., writes in a clear, con- 
cise, and knowledgeable manner as a 
Practical expert on Negro slum-ghetto 
living. She exhibits the strengths that 
Make some people noble despite their 
environment. 

I agree with Mrs. Opal C. Jones, the 
Project director of the neighborhood 
adult participation project, under whose 
inspiration I am confident Mrs. Clinton 
has emerged as a truly great and inspired 
new leader, that this woman “identifies 
the problems and sharpens the issues as 
5 are in the real world where we all 

e.“ 

Again, if Mrs. Clinton's letter fails to 
give the missing link or solution to the 
Problems that she describes, it at least 
challenges this Congress to halt in its 
retreat from the war on poverty before 
it is too late. 

To me, it seems that Mrs. Clinton is 
saying something that all of us should 
hear and understand; and unless we do, 
I am afraid there will be a lot more 
bloodshed. 

The letter follows: 

LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
September 16, 1967. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mn. Present: As I sit at my desk at work, 
I cannot help but think of the turmoil that 
these our United States of America are in. 
In my thinking, somehow the thought of a 
Parable came to my mind. We have a terrible 
stomach ache. How can we smile internally? 
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My name is Dale Clinton. I was born in 
Mississippi and raised in Chicago, Illinois 
in the streets of the ghetto like most ghetto 
Negroes. I now live in Long Beach, California. 
I have five children and no husband, I am 
writing this letter because I want you to 
know that some good has come of the poverty 
program that most people do not know about, 
There have been some things done, and I 
know there will be many more. 

Mr. President, being a grassroot Negro from 
the inner city, having worked in the poverty 
program with people like myself, and having 
come in contact with other people of all 
levels because of the poverty program, I want 
to express my feelings and my thanks for 
what has been done by you and others who 
had a mind and the insight to organize the 
poverty program. I want to express my hope 
for what may come in the future. 

In Chicago, Illinois, I attended Wendell 
Phillips High School and graduated, not with 
honors, just graduated, I lived in a neighbor- 
hood where there were gangs. There were 
many liquor stores and churches just like 
it is today. I lived in a kitchenette apart- 
ment where the landlord kept the key to the 
basement. In winter, he would cut off the 
lights, gas and water at a certain time every 
night. If we had anything to do, we had to 
do it before the deadline time to cut off ali 
utilities. One such apartment house had 
community kitchen and bathrooms. So, you 
can see how miserable it was. I also came from 
a fatherless family. Hardknock, I am use to. 
Where I lived, there were never enough trash 
and garbage cans. In winter, the trash and 
garbage was thrown all around and covered 
by rain and snow, When the snow and rain 
were gone in the summer, it would smell. 
Rats and roaches multiplied. At night if we 
mopped the floor and put papers down to 
keep from tracking the clean floor, it would 
sound like people walking across the paper 
when the roaches came across the floor. 

Work was always slow in many work areas 
in Winter and Summer too. Consequently, 
there were never enough jobs to go around. 
Before graduation, I worked part time, but 
that was not enough to support my three 
brothers and sick mother, who had to be 
taken care of. When I graduated, I got a full 
time job, hoping to go back to school in the 
Fall, which I did. I entered a business col- 
lege, but I could not complete it. I could not 
afford to go to school. My mother was ill and 
the money I used at school was needed at 
home, so I quit. The next year I tried 
to go to school. I entered another business 
college hoping to finish early and get a bet- 
ter job to help support my family. Seeing 
how things were going at home, I gave up 
school one more time. By this time, I was 
throughly disgusted. No more school; that 
was out. I had to go to work and do the best 
job I could. Mother was worse, and, even- 
tually, she died. The motivation and any 
other notion for an education was over. I 
worked on different jobs, acting and doing 
just like all others I knew. No incentive to do 
anything other than what my environment 
was doing, and that was nothing. I got mar- 
ried and had children. As it has worked out, 
I will be raising my children the same as I 
was unless something is done. 

That is why I am writing this letter, Not 
just for me and my family, but for all people 
who may feel like me and may have some of 
the same interaction if only given the 
chance. New opportunity and new exposure. 
No longer can we afford to lose human re- 
source regardless of race, creed, color, status, 
grassroote or middleclass. This does not mat- 
ter anymore. Have we really put forth all 
efforts to do something for deteriorating 
people. The blackness of the United States 
has contributed and with some help more 
will be able to do even a better job than 
before. 

I came to Long Beach in 1959. I have 
worked in industry here until 1961. I had to 
take a leave of absence because of pregnancy. 
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The baby was born in January of 1962. My 
job was held for a whole year, but I could 
not find anyone to keep my five children. 
I worked, then, for Packard Bell Electronics 
in Los Angeles. When the year was up and I 
could not go back to work, things were even 
worse at home. My husband and I separated 
in 1963. My only way of support was to get on 
the welfare, which hurt very bad, because I 
felt that I was capable of holding a job. This 
was my last resort. Knowing that you are 
looked upon as being different or having a 
feeling within yourself that you are different, 
because you are on welfare changes a lot of 
things for you, I had been around people on 
welfare most of my life and I felt that I 
knew what some of it was about. I felt 
stripped of my very hide, I had seen this, 
lived with it, and I knew just what it bred— 
more welfare. Even the children, because 
they live with it become third and fourth 
generation on it, and I did not want it, At 
least the rent was paid and some food bought. 
The price I paid for being a welfare recipient 
made me wonder if it was worth it. In many 
cases the social worker was so nasty, I felt 
dirty, knowing that I was there because of 
an emergency, but I did not have a chance. 
My freedom was stripped, and I was not 
allowed many things. Most of all, I was not 
allowed to be human. If I was going to the 
store I was treated different; in school my 
children were different from the principal, 
teachers and students. I could not buy any- 
thing on welfare. I sold my citizenship, so I 
could eat and pay rent. 

Sometimes for small changes such as a 
change in address, my check would be cut 
off for a while and I would be left holding 
the bag with nothing in it, There could be a 
period when a check could be cut off without 
any way out. In the area in which I live, 
many homes are headed by women for many 
reasons. I suppose you know this. Working 
for the poverty program, I have had a chance 
to hear many dreams expressed, but I do not 
want to get ahead of myself. Anyway, I took 
the welfare way out, until I could do better. 
At this time, I did not care too much about 
anything. I washed, ironed, cooked and sent 
the children to school. I attended church 
because this was something that I had to do. 
This was home, I felt, but nothing else 
phased me. I felt that the bottom of my world 
had fallen out a long time before, and there 
Was no help. It was over. I was doomed. 

One day in February of 1965, the principal 
of the elementary school that my children 
attended called me. Not knowing how to ask 
me, he finally came out and asked if I would 
sit in on a committee and represent people 
from my area. I said yes, and later on I 
found out what it was, a poverty committee, 
& community action committee. There I met 
Earnest Preacely, who was then the person 
to direct the first Neighborhood Adult Par- 
ticipation Project here in Long Beach. After 
talking with him, he asked if I was interested 
in a job and I said yes. He explained what 
the job was about and I was very excited. 
I felt that it was late, but better late than 
never, I took the job and I was tratned in 
two and half days. Six of us began with the 
director on the last half of the third day. We 
took to the neighborhood. We talked to peo- 
ple, asked questions, got answers and com- 
plaints and were asked many questions which 


-we could not answer, but we said we would 


be back. Many homes that were headed by 
mothers were fearful of the teenagers, The 
parents no longer could communicate with 
the children. Many had hope, but it had 
turned into despair because of the lack of 
motivation. In visiting these homes, I could 
place myself in almost everyone's place that 
I visited. I had been there. 

Many places were overcrowded. Many did 
not have enough food or beds or clothing for 
the children or the parents. There was no 
area for studying and everyday the children 
were getting further behind and dropping 
out of school for these and many other 
reasons. We would go out into the street, 
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come back into the office and discuss what 
we could do about what we found out (rats, 
roaches and poverty) and what we could cor- 
rect. We had a community meeting and many 
came, but when we finished, there was still 
much doubt. We were still far from any kind 
of solution. During this same year, we had a 
plan. We solicited money and took some of 
the youngsters to Catalina. Then we formed a 
youth group. This gave some of them some- 
thing to do that they wanted to do. Later 
the Teen Post was founded. 

We then began to talk to existing agencies 
about placing community people in their 
agencies. The school was the first to take an 
aide as a pilot. I was the first person to walk 
in an agency from the community level from 
this new project. I went into the school after 
a meeting that was called between the assist- 
ant superintendent and four elementary 
school principals, the director of NAPP and 
myself. It was agreed that I would go in as 
a liaison person between the schools and the 
community, It proved to be very valuable. 
After that, other aides were put in other 
agencies. That has also proven to be very 
worthwhile. We have been able to interpret 
many things between the community and 
the existing agencies. In many cases, the 
school had problems and the parents felt 
like the school administration talked down 
to them. I would be called and after the 
problem was worked out, satisfaction was 
gained. Many of the people that we serye, 
like myself, are migrants from the South or 
Southwest. Many did not go to school. They 
are embarrassed because of this. Then, they 
go to the schools and do not understand 
what is said and nothing is explained. It is 
a complexity of problems. Here is where it 
is my turn to educate the principals and 
teachers. Sometimes being from a different 
kind of background, the school felt that the 
children were not trying, but faking. This 
was not true. 

At home, the children have no one to help 
them. They have no area to study in. Other 
children and teachers make fun of their 
ignorance, so it is the hurt they feel that 
turns into hate, fear and withdrawal. They 
go from elementary school to junior high 
school to high school with this feeling and 
there is not any help along the way. What 
happens is they become drop outs, They are 
the corner holders. The ones who throw the 
first rock and fire bomb. There is need for 
more community people to help out in situa- 
tions like this. Now, more than ever there 
are more little children in the streets hungry, 
dirty, untrained, unloved and ignored. That 
is a potential for bigger revolts. Children in 
the ghetto have seen the police in one and 
only one capacity—that Is arresting someone. 
Never in any other way. The police means 
violence to people in the ghetto, nothing else. 
Humanity classes are needed all around. 

Mr, President, I am trying to relate a story 
that I have lived. I am trying to say what I 
feel and others like me. I am telling of frus- 
trations that people like me and others have; 
now we have hope, fear and anger; how slow 
progress seems; how funny things like rat 
bites are to people who head our country. It 
is very serious to us. Mr. President, because 
of opportunity and new exposure, I have a 
different feeling about people and life itself. 
I have spoken to audiences of fifty or more 
and have been understood. I have been on 
committees and boards. I speak and eat with 
people who possess degrees from AA to PhD. 
I have been in their homes and they in mine. 
Iam a member of a seminar group conducted 
by U.C.L.A. I am a part of many talk groups 
or neighbor to neighbor groups who are really 
trying to understand each other and bring 
about better communication and understand- 
ing here in Long Beach, I try very hard in a 
positive way to teach the professors, social 
workers and others from the outer commu- 
nity about the ghetto. In some ways I am an 
expert, because I have lived it all my life. 
Humanity is universal kindness and right- 
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eousness. It knows no races or social status. 
Isn't this what we are saying when we go 
abroad to help? This charity will have to be- 
gin at home first, and then spread abroad. 
First things first, 

Like many Negroes, I have a dream. That is 
equality for all people. Here in the United 
States we preach brotherhood, brotherly love 
and freedom for all men. Go to any church 
and talk to anyone who feels that he or she 
is a Christian and you will hear this. We 
preach it, but we do not practice it. We do 
not believe in it; nor do we practice what was 
fought for a long time ago. Unless we are 
going to do what we preach, let us quit pre- 
tending. Why not drop Viet Nam now? How 
can we go away from home with a clear 
conscience to fight for freedom now? How 
can we go away from home with a clear con- 
science to fight for freedom for all over there, 
and we are not doing it here. Today, the 
young Negro stands on the street and can- 
not think of anything positive but many 
things that are negative. 

Youngsters who have gone through the 
educational system also have doubts because 
of many things that happen to them in the 
process of trying to get an education. They, 
too, are screaming against our way of life. 
They are denouncing parents, because the 
feeling is that nothing was done by them 
and nothing is still being done. The process 
is too slow, Many parents did what they 
could with what they had. They did the 
best that was known to them. Jobs were not 
much, but somehow we all made it through. 
It is not enough for todays young adult. 
A way has got to be made so that an ex- 
planation of getting an education is impor- 
tant to them. They want jobs or positions 
with dignity and worth, but as yet, the ex- 
plainers have not explained it in the right 
way. Simply saying go to school and get an 
education means nothing to them. In talk- 
ing to the youth about education, quickly 
you get the answers. There is nothing in 
those books that relate to me. It does not tell 
me a thing. Sure this is negative, but it is 
true. 

Children have been told by Counselors 
that they are not college material. Why 
aren't they? Shouldn’t we find ways to make 
all children, u we can, college material? 
From birth to now, we the Negro have been 
taught to have a negative attitude and every- 
body has been pleased, Jim Crow has been 
practiced in one form or another from the 
North, South, East and West. Word of mouth 
has been practiced, but nothing too much 
has been put into reality. This must stop. We 
now are at the crossroads, Are we going to 
have hand-to-hand combat in the streets 
between the white community and the 
black? Are we working ourselves into an- 
other civil war? Are we really going to do 
something about our problem? A welfare 
check will not get it. Remedial classes will 
not get it. A few projects here and there will 
not make it. We must unify families. This is 
the one thing that no one has done yet. It 
cannot be done on a small scale but a large 
one if we want to start solving problems. 

I am very proud of Head Start, Teen Post, 
NAPP, and all the other programs, but let us 
think about the unity of a family. Why are 
so many families headed by women? Be- 
cause husbands cannot support their fam- 
flies for many reasons. They leave and the 
wife goes on aid. Why can't they get good 
jobs? Because they have not been trained. 
They feel ashamed. Some become frustrated, 
so much so, we have skid rows full of run- 
away husbands who turned into drunks. We 
need our husbands, our children and they 
need their fathers, The best reason of all is 
so our sons will someday know how to be- 
come men, household heads and fathers for 
their children. Most families in my com- 
munity do not know what it is to eat to- 
gether. This is something that many people 
take for granted, because it Is a part of their 
lives. Not ours. Glasses to drink from is a 
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part of many households but not ours. Beds 
to sleep on is.a must and clean sheets but 
not in our homes. Material things we do not 
have. The time has come when this is im- 
portant. That is why things are taken after 
a revolt. Our country is a commercial country 
on television commercials, Tracts of homes 
are aired for no money down, but it is a lie 
when you come down to the brass tack. Al- 
most anything is advertised for no money 
down, but try and buy for no money down, 
especially if you are receiving a welfare check 
twice a month or if you are a domestic work- 
er with no husband. We like nice things for 
our familles too. 

Mr. President, the people who are so far 
removed from our way of life must be con- 
tacted. They must also understand that all 
poor Negroes are not lazy, shiftless. We are 
not all wanters of a welfare check. We do 
want an education and we want to work for 
it, We are not looking for handouts like so 
many feel and express. We are not dirty, nor 
are we thieves and crooks. No longer are we 
going to stand still for this kind of treat- 
ment, Does it have to be an all out bloodshed 
before the Negro in America can be heard 
and understood? 

Because of the poverty program, I now have 
faith, but there is yet more to come. I am 
now crawling. I want to walk. Back to my 
dream—that will include all people who are 
prosperous, people who have gained wealth 
from black labor, among other ways, and 
labor and industry who can help to promote 
finance and jobs and training. My dream is 
the family skill center. A center that handles 
everyone in the family from parent to baby, 
is going to take money, effort, time, tolerance, 
and attitude changes on the part of all peo- 
ple. I am putting my dream on paper for 
you to see. I do hope that you will be so 
kind as to read my letter and give, also, some 
thought to the family skill center. To me, 
it is important. A Home divided in many 
ways is a home mixed up, and very few posi- 
tive things can come from a mix up. Please 
give opportunity to many rather than a few, 
and where we are spending billions on revolts 
and ways of stopping them. Let us do some 
spending on an all out training program for 
all who need it and get some payment back. 
If some money is spent this year on more 
training in the next year, it will be repaid 
from the jobs we hold. We can count our 
assets not our liabilities. Then all people will 
be ready to fight for freedom. They will 
know what it will mean to be free and equal. 

Mr. President, someone had a dream, A 
very good dream. You, as head of our gov- 
ernment, gave the money. Mrs. Opal Jones 
and all of her wisdom, along with her admin- 
istration, gave the program. We, who thought 
no one cared, but found out later there were 
those who cared, carried out to the best of 
our abilities what was taught to us. This 
dream of Mrs. Jones has spurred me on. It 
has caused me to dream, also. My dream, 
the Family Skill Center, will train all in all 
basic needs. You see what the poverty does. 
It causes us, the non-academically trained, 
to think and to act, even if it is not accepted. 
At least we had the same chance as those who 
have the opportunity and the right expo- 
sure. Continue to help us to help ourselves. 
Do not give with one hand and snatch it 
back with the other. Do not help people, 
even our own, to manipulate and exploit 
us. We go to church and our ministers are 
preaching brotherhood, brotherly love and 
love thy neighbor. Yet, they do not practice 
it. Who can you trust? 

Through the Neighborhood Adult Partici- 
pation Project, I saw the light. If this has 
been proven to be good, why not go all the 
way? Can't we spend what we really need 
to make this what we say it is—Great Amer- 
ica? Can we again say this and know it to be 
true? We must care for all of our aches and 
pains called poverty, revolts and anything 
else. Can we continue to talk about white 
supremacy and black power and hate each 
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other for what we think each of us are doing 
to each other? Are we always going to 
preach and never practice? Can we afford it 
or has the time come for action? 

America is beautiful, because in America 
I am writing to the President of the United 
States. I own nothing. I possess nothing. I 
have not reached any heights. I live in a 
ghetto and I am a Negro. America the beau- 
tiful. Can we keep it that way? 

Thank you for listening. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. DALE CLINTON. 


The Mirror of Vietnam: Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 20, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw attention to a very percep- 
tive article by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger in the 
New York Times of October 22 on the 
effect of the Vietnam war on our policy 
in Latin America. 

I think it is important for the Ameri- 
Can people to realize that among the 
areas of the world where our policy is 
affected by the war in Vietnam, none is 
More vital to us than Latin America. Mr. 
Sulzberger’s article goes a long way 
toward explaining this. 

I am sure all my colleagues will be 
interested in this pertinent and pene- 
trating analysis and its inescapable con- 
clusion: = 
Forricn Arrams: THE MIRROR OF VIETNAM 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Rio pe Jaxzmo— Our future in Latin 
America is likely to be decided by the out- 
come of the Vietnam war as much as by the 
Alliance for Progress. The connection is dis- 
Counted and largely unseen in the United 
States, but our enemies are more perceptive. 
They proclaim an intention to ignite several 
“Vietnams” on this continent, turning it 
Wholly against us. 

Some brands of Communism are content 
to coexist with us in peace, but all aspire 
Ultimately to reduce us. And they agree that 
Latin America, with its geographical proxim- 
ity, its markets and materials, is vitally im- 
Portant to the U.S.A. 


FRANCE’S EXPERIENCE 


When France was smashed in Vietnam one 
Could easily forecast repercussions in Algeria, 
Whose nationalists gained obvious encourage- 
Ment and learned from Ho Chi Minh's tech- 
niques of revolutionary warfare. France, of 
course, was fighting for colonial reasons to 
Stay in Indochina and Algeria while we hope 
to get out of Vietnam once it’s stabilized 
and we aren't even in Latin America. 

Power rests in the myth of power, and 
When the latter is destroyed, the former fades. 

Through all its vicissitudes, the United 
States has been the power of the Western 
Hemisphere and were that power's myth 
erased the reality couldn't long endure. Our 
humiliation in Vietnam would persuade 
guerrilla nuclei here of the efficacy of na- 
tional liberation” wars. 

Jean Larteguy, former French paratrooper 
and novelist of revolutionary warfare, recalls 
a conversation in Danang two years ago when 
a US. Meutenant in the special forces said: 
“After Indochina we also will have our Al- 
Beris. It will be Latin America." 

The Prench distort our global experience 
to sult their own. As Karl Marx said: “Men 
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make their own history but they do not make 
it Just as they please.” Our position in Latin 
America is less imperial and more beneficent 
than Paris concedes, but it is not as benefi- 
cent as we imagine. 

We rule no country south of the Rio 
Grande, yet our influence is enormous. In 
some capitals our Ambassadors have almost 
the prestige of viceroys. U.S. interests are 
blatant and U.S. investors control perhaps 
40 per cent of South America’s production. 

Our policy seeks to encourage reform and 
progress but the process is tedious and faces 
local frustrations. To avoid the dangers of 
revolutionary regimes hostile to us we urge 
rapid social evolution within a framework 
of stability. But this requires exertion of 
U.S. influence, from price support to military 
ald. 

This feeds Communist gristmills and it 
will be decades before immature Latin Amer- 
ica rebalances its illiterate poor masses and 
privileged rich few, gaining sufficient self- 
confidence to shrug off the shadow of U.S. 
strength and the record of U.S. intervention. 

ON THE MINUS SIDE 

Until then we cannot escape embarrassing 
reminders: manifest destiny, Guantanamo, 
Panama Canal, dollar diplomacy, Bay of Pigs, 
Dominican Republic. Castro has lost his early 
lustre and Communism has been weakened 
by the Peking-Moscow schism, the Soviet at- 
titude on Israel and Che Guevara's death; yet 
this doesn't automatically make us popular. 

Vietnam is not an obsessive issue in South 
America but if a guerrilla army there de- 
feats the world's greatest power (which is also 
an often resented neighbor) guerrilla move- 
ments here are bound to spread. 

Castro proclaims: The Vietnam war shows 
the Americans are powerless in face of a truly 
revolutionary force.” Chinese and Vietnam- 
ese strategy of revolutionary warfare, based 
on the theory that the countryside should 
first be taken over and the cities encircled 
within it, already is being gingerly tested on 
this continent in guerrilla pilot projects. 

For the moment U.S. efforts to maintain 
continental stability are succeeding although 
they are complicated by the existence of mil- 
itary regimes that belie democracy. But Cas- 
tro, while his subversive efforts have fal- 
tered, continues to school guerrillas for ex- 
port, and South America's impoverished mil- 
lions are ready to heed the promises of agi- 
tators. 

THE VOLCANO 

If both the myth and reality of U.S, power 
are maintained we can persevere with the ob- 
jectives of the Alliance for Progress—evolu- 
tion, But if our prestige is diminished by de- 
feat in Vietnam, our goals are bound to be 
defeated and mortified here, much as the 
Bay of Pigs brought on the Berlin Wall. The 
Latin-American volcano, which has so far 
only belched and simmered, would then erupt, 
Our adversaries know, even if we do not, 
that revolutionary warfare in Vietnam is di- 
rectly linked to the fate of South America. 


Capt. David L. Wiseman Receives Navy 
Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Capt. David L. Wiseman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth L. Wiseman, of Baltimore, 


Md., was recently presented the Navy 
Commendation Medal for meritorious 
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service in South Vietnam. Captain Wise- 
man previously won three Purple Hearts 
while serving with the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion in Vietnam. 

I wish to commend Captain Wiseman 
for his service to our country and to con- 
gratulate his parents on their fine son. 


Letter From a Private Citizen Serving in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my wish to enclose herewith for inser- 
tion in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of a letter I have 
received from a serviceman in the Armed 
Forces of the United States following the 
riots in Newark and Detroit. However, 
the writer is concerned, as a private citi- 
zen, over the safety of his family while 
he is on duty overseas protecting this 
Nation. I feel that the comments made 
are thought provoking and deserve pub- 
lication in the RECORD: 

JuLy 27, 1967. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Brown: I am writing 
this letter as a private citizen serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, 

The objective of this letter is to point out 
a matter of extreme personal urgency, the 
safety of my family and friends. The urgency 
is only compounded by recent events in New- 
ark and Detroit. 

Iam dismayed at the current rampant dis- 
regards for law and order, willful destruction 
of property and senseless loss of life in the 
United States. I look on these acts as anarchy 
and feel that my country is in a state of 
siege. 

I feel inadequate to state my feelings. I 
have been raised and educated in an envi- 
ronment where law and order, decency, re- 
spect, devotion to duty, honor and love of 
country were the only worthwhile personal 
goals, yet I see my family and home threat- 
ened with rape and pillage at the hands of 
the unlawful, I see minority groups encou- 
raged to violence by admitted anarchists who 
are afforded the protection of law enforce- 
ment agencies. Every indication is mani- 
fested that this rioting and destruction is 
condoned as a special right of any minority 
group. 

I am amazed by an official attitude that 
tolerates this disobedience of law and order. 
I cannot understand how individuals or 
groups that blatantly refuse to contribute 
to their own welfare or that of society, who 
refuse to take up arms for their country, 
offer succor to their country’s enemies and 
who disavow any allegiance to their nation 
are pampered as special citizens of the 
United States and Meld up to other Ameri- 
cans as semi-heroes in a portion of the 
intelléctual community and news media. I 
do not understand why æ billions of dollars 
must be spent, untold millions of damage be 
incurred, and God only knows how many 
lives needlessly sacrificed to end this era 
of carnage while my family lives in fear of 
atrocities yet to be committed by trrespon- 
sible U.S. citizens. 

I ask that you act for me to ensure the 
safety of my home and family, to offer me 
at least a semblance of hope that the efforts 
I make in Vietnam for the freedom of my 
country are not in vain. That I can return 
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to find my family as I left them, not to a 
home destroyed or to loved ones destitute 
and maimed, all because my country could 
not or would not act to protect them in my 
absence. 

This anarchy must be met with strength 
and determination not with platitudes and 
promises. I can see no right to the writ of 
habeas corpus for those individuals who 
mockingly destroy all that Iam fighting for. 
Please ensure me and all my fellow soldiers 
that we will have something left to fight for 
and a home and family to return to, that law 
and order can and will be restored, main- 
tained and preserved in the land we have 
sworn to defend. 

Sincerely yours, 


Public Opinion of Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 6, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Thiokol Chemical Corp. over the 
past several years has undertaken to 
survey the general public in selected 
cities throughout the country to examine 
the public’s opinion of our national space 
program. Trendex, Inc., a well-known 
polling firm, has conducted nine such 
surveys since July 1963 for Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. 


Mr. Robert E. Davis, vice president of 
Thiokol, has provided me with their 
latest survey conducted in September 
1967 in the cities of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Pasadena, Calif.; Des Moines, Iowa; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Sandusky, Ohio; and Bryan, 
Tex. Because of the significance of this 
study, I am including excerpts of this in- 
teresting analysis in the RECORD: 

A PUBLIC OPINION Surver—Arrirupr TOWARD 


THE GOVERNMENT SPACE AND Moon PrO- 
GRAM 


(By the Thiokol Chemical Corp., Bristol, Pa., 
September, 1967) 
PREFACE 


An assessment of the public’s opinion of 
the government space and moon explora- 
tion program has been measured over a pe- 
riod of time. This report covers the ninth 
survey to be conducted since July, 1963. 

The study consisted of telephoning men 
and women in six cities in September, 1967: 
Cincinnati, Pasadena, Des Moines, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Sandusky, Ohio and Bryan, Texas, 
The first three of these cities were queried 
in the last survey; and sampled again to dis- 
cover if there have been any changes in 
attitude towards the program. The second 
three cities were added to see if cities and 
towns of different had any different 
attitudes from those previously measured. 
The questionnaire has essentially remained 
consistent in order to be able to make com- 
parisons. However, to make the results vi- 
able, additional questions have been added 
from time to time to gain more meaning into 
peoples’ attitudes toward the moon program. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE MOON PROGRAM 


On an overall basis, people in favor of the 
moon program are at a level lower than at 
any previous measurement in this series of 
studies going back to July 1963. Respondents 
actually opposed to the program are well 
above the level of the last previous measure- 
ment in January 1967 but below the nega- 
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tive levels encountered in 1963, The most 
significant change in attitude, however, is in 
the number of respondents who just “don't 
know.” (Table 1.) 

As far as the newer city measurements, 
Bryan, Texas tends to be more favorably in- 
clined than the average of the regularly 
measured cities with St. Paul about the same 
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as the average and Sandusky somewhat be- 
low the average. (Table 2.) 

Question: As you know, the United States 
is involved in a very competitive race to be 
first in space exploration, and the govern- 
ment has a program to put a man on the 
moon by 1970, Are you in favor of this pro- 
gram? 


TABLE 1.—ATTITUDE TOWARD MOON PROGRAM (BY YEAR) 
ln percent] 


Septem- January November June Septem- Septem- February Septem- July 
ber 1967 1967 1966 1966 = ber 1965 ber 1964 1964 der 1963 1963 
51 71 69 71 77 69 64 59 61 
35 24 27 25 20 25 31 39 38 
14 5 4 4 3 6 5 2 1 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
653 600 643 600 819 1.197 1, 288 599 615 


Question: As you know, the United States 
is involved in a very competitive race to 
be first in space exploration, and the Gov- 
ernment has a program to put a man on 
the moon by 1970. Are you in favor of this 
program? 

TABLE 2.—ATTITUDE TOWARD MOON PROGRAM—TOTAL 

OF PREVIOUSLY MEASURED CITIES, COMPARED TO NEW 


CITIES 
Iin percent} 


1967 


Previous ————________—- 
1 St. Paul Bryan Sandusky 

8 51 49 60 44 
1 ae ES 35 42 32 45 
No opinion 14 9 8 11 
Total. 100 100 100 100 

Total number of 
respondents... 653 220 207 226 


1 Pasadena, Cincinnati, Des Moines. 


SPEED OF THE MOON PROGRAM 


Well over half of the respondents polled 
appear to be‘reasonably satisfied with the 
speed of the program to put a man on the 
moon. This is a somewhat higher figure than 
in January 1967 and corresponds most closely 
with the attitudes of June 1966 and Septem- 
ber 1966. Sentiment to speed up the program, 
is, however, at the lowest point of all meas- 
urements taken, (Table 3.) 

Respondents in the newer cities appear to 
be more polarized in their desires for speed- 
ing up or slowing down the program with 
Bryan showing the most interest in speeding 
up the program. (Table 4.) 

Question: Do you think the Government 
should try to: 

A. Speed up the program to put a man on 
the moon? 

B. Slow down the program to put a man on 
the moon? 

©. Neither. 


TABLE 3.—ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRESS OF MOON PROGRAM 
Un percent] 


Total 


ee 

November June Septem- ee Februa Septem- Ju 
20 tsi 1965 1966 “ber er 1964 ber 180 
1967 1965 1964 1963 


18 25 20 
18 16 13 
63 56 65 
1 3 2 
100 100 100 
653 60 643 


24 25 31 25 39 
48 17 17 

61 67 48 47 50 28 

2 i 5 8 3 

100 100 100 100 100 100 

600 819 1,197 1,288 599 615 


Question: Do you think the Government 
should try to: 

A. Speed up the program to put a man 
on the moon? 

B. Slow down the program to put a man 
on the moon? 

C. Neither. 


TABLE 4,—ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRESS OF MOON PRO- 
GRAM—TOTAL OF PREVIOUSLY MEASURED CITIES COM- 
PARED TO NEW CITIES 


[In percent, 
j January 1967 
St Paul Bryan Sandusky 
28 19 
16 22 
55 59 
1 
100 100 
a... oi 
Total number of 
respondents- 623 220 207 226 


1 Pasadena, Cincinnati, Des Moines. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SPACE EXPENDITURES 


The percentage of respondents who say 
the Government is spending enough (half 
of all respondents) is exactly the same as 
it was when these measurements were 
started. The number who say the Govern- 
ment is spending too much is well above the 
level of 1963 and the number saying not 
enough is well below 1963. (Table 5.) 

In keeping with the preceding findings, 
Bryan is less inclined to desire a cut in spend- 

than elther St, Paul or Sandusky. 
(Table 6.) 

Question: Do you think the Government 
is spending enough, spending to much, or 
not spending enough on the space explora- 
tion program? 
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TABLE 5.—ATTITUDE TOWARD SPACE EXPENDITURES (BY YEAR) 


Bn percent} 
Total 
November june Septem- Septem- February Septem- 
et 1966 1966 ber ber 1964 ber 12 
1967 1965 1964 1963 
Spendi z 2 aT 3 60 St 3 5 a 
E E AME EE A AE sae neem Oi A 
n — 3 7 5 5 4 8 3 4 3 
Total. 10⁰ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Total number of respond- 
ents. 


Question: Do you think the Government 
try to: 
A. Speed up the program to put a man on 
the moon? 
B. Slow down the program to put a man 


TABLE 6&—ATTITUDE TOWARD SPACE EXPENOITURES— 
TOTAL OF PREVIOUSLY MEASURED CITIES COMPARED 
TO NEW CITIES 


there appears to be a change in the public's 
satisfaction with the speed of the space pro- 
gram. There has been a definite upward 
trend in the number saying the program is 
moving too slowly, and a corresponding drop 
in the number who feel that the program 
is moving ahead faster than expected. (Table 


n percen! 7.) 
A 3 Question: Do you think the overall space 
Freviows January 1967 is: 1 
dues 7 A. Moving too slowly > 
St Paul Bryan Sandusky B. Moving about as quickly as tt should? 
C. Moving ahead faster than you've ex- 
Spending enough. 49 43 sı 4 ted? 
Spending too 2rd 
sce — — “a as 3 47 
enough... 7 3 13 11 
No opinion... 3 4 3 2 
Total 100 100 100 100 
C E SS 
Total number of 
653 220 207 226 
à Pasadena, Cincinnati, Des Moines. 
TABLE 7.—ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRESS OF OVERALL SPACE PROGRAM 
Na percent] 
September Janua November June September 
1967 1967" 1966 1966 1965 
11 9 8 8 2 
54 5 54 52 55 
29 32 33 35 “u 
6 5 5 5 5 
100 100 100 100 100 
E =—— 
653 600 643 600 819 


There is little strong feeling to stop all 
future space exploration, Rather, over half 
the respondents express a positive opinion 
to continue our efforts to be first in space. 


The balance of the remaining ents 
are not opposed to our continuing efforts but 
apparently do not have any strong opinion 
the direction our efforts should take. 


g 


8.) 
The basic reasons given for continuing our 


efforts in space all involve the benefits to be 
derived from increased knowledge of our own 
planet and its nearest neighbors. The reasons 
given for stopping future space exploration 
are primarily economic particularly at this 
time. 

Q. 6. After the U.S. astronauts have landed 
successfully on the moon and returned safely, 
which of the following would you prefer us 
to do next In our space program? 


TABLE 8—ATTITUDE TOWARD FUTURE SPACE ACTIVITIES 
[in percent] 


{i 


i 


15 SEN 
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NEW AREAS OF QUESTIONING 


As is shown in Table 9, the public's level 
of interest In seeing the government spend 
more on space exploration is well below that 
of any of the other five current issues meas- 
ured. It must, of course, be kept in mind 
that the public's willingness to favor govern- 
ment spending is usually in p. on to the 
direct self-benefits derived therefrom. (Table 
9.) 

In terms of areas which might benefit 
from the space program, those mentioned 
most often are weather prediction through 
the use of satellites, national and interna- 
tional communications, and the advance- 
ment of science and technology. When these 
areas are considered in terms of benefit to 
the respondent himself, response is much 
lower overall, with most mentions given to 
the advancement of sclence and technology, 
improvements in the field of medicine, and 
on-the-spot coverage of international events 
by TV satellite. 

Q. 1. Would you like to see the Government 
do more, do less, or do about the same as 
they are doing in each of the following 
areas: 


TABLE 9.—ATTITUDE TOWARD INVOLVEMENT BY 
GOVERNMENT IN SPECIFIC PROGRAM 


In percent] 


More Less Same Don't Total 
know 


Water pollution 83 2 14 1 100 
Air pollution & 2 15 1 100 
Job training for . 
Ph peyinda 68 8 23 1 100 
rograms to keep 
beau- 
vile e. sO 
lar on — 
pica 26 29 “4 1 100 
Å= pop y ˖‚» aT Oo 
Total number of F: 
Rep E O A N T o | 
SUMMARY 


In September, 1967 interest in the space 
program dropped to a level lower than any 
previous Wave of this survey. Only half of 
the sample are in favor of the competition 
to be first In space. ; 

The pace of the space program seems to be 
satisfactory. The desire to speed up the 
program has decreased; there is not, however, 
a corresponding increase in desire to slow 
the program down. 

Respondents are more inclined to say the 
government is spending too much on the 
space program now than in January. Figures 
on this issue are more closely parallel to 
those of November, 1966. 

Opinion of the way the space program is 
moving is about the same as it has been all 
along, with slightly more than half of the 
sample satisfied. 

Attitudes toward future activities have 
changed considerably from earlier Waves. 
Although the number who want to stop all 
Tuture space exploration is lower than in 
November, 1966, it is higher than tn Janu- 
ary, 1967. More importantly, there Is a de- 
cided increase in respondents who do not 
know what we should do. Specific interest 
in moon exploration has decreased sharply. 

Space exploration is least often mentioned 
as a target for greater government involve- 
ment (a new area of questioning with this 
Wave). Air pollution and water pollution 
are way out in front of the other areas. Job 
training for the unskilled is also of high 
importance here, while keeping America 
beautiful and the war on poverty are of only 
moderate interest, 
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Charles de Gaulle and a Coward’s 
Revenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, Charles de 
Gaulle has acted in recent years with 
no.consideration for history. A brief and 
even superficial glance at French history 
shows how utterly dependent France has 
been on the United States for its very 
survival. Yet De Gaulle ignores history 
and French indebtedness to the United 
States, and in a most unappreciative and 
ignorant manner attempts to undermine 
the U.S. economy. 

I have called upon the United States 
to freeze French assets in this country, 
end tourism to France, and suspend 
planned purchases of the Concorde in re- 
sponse to De Gaulle’s mockery of history. 

Columnist Pete Hamill, an articulate 
writer with an infinitely better sense of 
history than De Gaulle, wrote an excel- 
lent column that appeared in yesterday’s 
Newsday. This column places De Gaulle's 
rantings in proper perspective and I con- 
gratulate Mr. Hamill for a powerful 
presentation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include that column in the Recorp at 
this point: 

CHARLES DE GAULLE AND A COWARD'S REVENGE 
(By Pete Hamill) 

WasHIncton.—At Omaha Beach, the land- 
ing craft were ripped by the fury of the 
German artillery. On the beaches, the dead 
were piled like cord wood. Hundreds drowned 
in the rough surf. ipa eee 
through the barrage, crossed 
VVVVVVFVFCCCCC NA Beat 
to stay. Those were Americans at Omaha 
Beach in Normandy. They had come with 
the British to free the French. They did it 
with blood and courage. Charles de Gaulle 
was not at Omaha Beach. 

The airborne landed behind the German 
lines, in the hedgerow and swamp country. 
Some drowned in swollen rivers, weighed 
down by equipment. Gliders crashed, killing 
others. Some were cut to pieces by machine 
guns as they floated down over places called 
Ste. Mere-Eglise and Carentan and Douve. 
Charles de Gaulle did not land behind enemy 
lines. 

The American dead were scattered across 
the face of France before it was over. The 
British and the Canadians fought with their 
great reserves of courage and discipline. If 
you think they did not, go to Normandy some 
day and see the white crosses spread out 
across those green silent hills, while the sea 
eddies quietly around the twisted wreckage 
of the landing craft. In 1944, the French did 
not talk about keeping Americans out of 
France. They were happy to see the British 
Sixth Airborne, and the British commandos 
with their bagpipes playing and their green 
berets cocked brazenly as they moved on the 
Caen Canel, There were 10,000 Americans, 
British and Canadians killed on D-Day alone, 
and they still stormed bravely on into 
France. Charles de Gaulle was not in France 
on D-Day. 

BULLETINS FROM A MAD PALACE 


Se oe 
in his mad palace in Paris, sending out bulle- 
tins every few weeks that seem crazier and 
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crazier. He is an old man, stooped and yel- 
low-eyed, dying a little every minute, and 
still determined to destroy everything he 
hates before he dies completely. That in- 
cludes the U.S. 

You cannot understand de Gaulle with- 
out understanding that France has not won 
a fight on its own since Napoleon. The Prus- 
sians beat them in 1870. Their stupid gen- 
erals and corrupt politicians sent an entire 
generation off to be slaughtered in World 
War I, and they ended by breaking and run- 
ning and mutinying before the Americans 
arrived to ball them out. 

In 1940, the French quit like pigs while 
the British showed the entire world what 
bravery and honor was about. That must 
eat at de Gaulle still. The despised British 
held out under the blitz, daring the Luft- 
waffe, showing them what a little iron in 
the spine could do against a giant military 
machine. The French cried and wept and 
begged bread from the Wehrmacht while 
their politicians clicked to Hitler. It is a 
habit the French come to easily. If you want 
to understand why the South Vietnamese 
army is such a motley collection of cowards 
and women, you must understand that its 
officers were trained by the French. 

So now de Gaulle is having his coward’s 
revenge. He refuses to allow Britain into the 
Common Market until it changes its ways. 
I suppose what he wants is for the British 
to become cowards, He has helped wreck the 
economy of the British, snickering at their 
humiliation, and now he wants to do the 
same for the U.S. and Canada, He is against 
our involyement in Vietnam, but not for the 
reasons—most of them moral—that the rest 
of us have. De Gaulle simply does not want 
us to win anything in Vietnam because the 
French could not win there either. 

But this I know: the British will survive 
and come back stronger. It will be a different 
Britain. There will be no British Empire. 
But those people have the courage and the 
intelligence to know how to make themselves 
whole again. They will do it without break- 
ing any laws, without arresting anyone or 
violating anyone's civil liberties and they 
will do it without cowards. De 
Gaulle would never understand: he is, after 
all, a French general. 


TIME TO SIT HARD 


I think he has made a mistake tangling 
with the U.S. Americans have died for his 
country twice in this century, and if the 
French had not shot their way into Indo- 
china in the first place, if they had not estab- 
lished the white man in that part of the 
world as a murderous plunderer, we would 
not be there today. I think it’s time to sit 
on de Gaulle, real hard. For years now we 
have tolerated him and hoped he would go 
away. But while we tolerated him and waited 
for him to go away, he has wrecked NATO, he 
is trying to break up Canada, he is heaping 
scorn and abuse on the British, he is attack- 
ing the American dollar. 


all those men who died at Omaha Beach and 
Normandy and in all those other forgotten 
towns in France were nothing. Those were 
good men. They did not die to let this old 
fraud play the bully with their sons. 
There are other things: we can pull back 
all the soldiers we have stationed in Ger- 
many to protect Prance. We can start present- 
ing the bills for the Marshall Plan. We can 
close up the French-owned breweries and 
brothels in Saigon. We can give away their 
rubber plantations to the South Vietnamese. 
We can put a 200 per cent tariff on all French 
goods. And if I were g on vacation this 
year, I would spend my money in England. 
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They can use the money, of course, but be- 
sides, if we ever had bad trouble again any- 
where, the British would be there besides us. 
The French would be out in the street crying 
and learning the language of their conquer- 
ors. It’s an old French custom, and I say, 
the hell with them. 


The Ideal of Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passage of the Public Broadcasting 
Act of 1967, which I was proud to co- 
sponsor in the House, a new era of com- 
munications has truly begun. It will in- 
volve effort, imagination, and risk, to be 
sure, but I think it has already demon- 
strated that it has the potential to com- 
plement and provide a meaningful alter- 
native to commercial television. 

A recent editorial in the Washington 
Post describes the mandate set for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, who 
will have the challenge and the opportu- 
nity to bring professionalism, sophistica- 
tion, and diversity to this invaluable na- 
tional resource. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE IDEAL OF EXCELLENCE 


The public television bill signed last week 
by the President may well be the most im- 
portant pléce of legislation to come out of 
this session of Congress. If the new Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting lives up to only 
part of the promises and the dreams of its 
supporters, the Nation will be immeasurably 
enriched by this single Act. For the promise 
of public television is that it can open up 
for every citizen the vast store of informa- 
tion and knowledge available in the world 
which existing television touches only occa- 
sionally, Perhaps E. B. White explained this 
best in a letter to the Carnegie Commission 
whose report triggered the action concluded 
at the White House lastt week: 

“Noncommercial television should address 
itself to the ideal of excellence, not the idea 
of acceptability—which is what keeps com- 
mercial television from climbing the stair- 
case. I think television should be the visual 
counterpart of the literary essay, should 
arouse our dreams, satisfy our hunger for 
beauty, take us on journeys, enable us to 
participate in events, present great drama 
and music, explore the sea and the sky and 
the woods and the hills. It should be our 
Lyceum, our Chautauqua, our Minsky’s, and 
our Camelot. It should restate and clarify 
the social dilemma and the political pickle, 
Once in a while it does, and you get a quick 
glimpse of its potential.” 

The charge, then, of the new corporation 
is great. It is authorized to channel funds 
into noncommercial television and radio sta- 
tions, program production groups and edu- 
cational networks for developing programs 
of high quality. But the President obviously 
sees it eventually going beyond this to a 
time when every citizen's home is tied 
through electronics to a vast “knowledge 
bank,” when a student on a remote ranch 
in the West can have access in his living 
room to the Library of Congress or the 
Louvre. 
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The road for the new corporation will be 
a difficult one. There is the obvious danger 
that the men who run it will not open their 
Minds wide enough and the new television 
Will be only a different version of the old. 
There is the more important danger that 
public television will be turned into a vast 
vehicle of propaganda for some philosophical 
or political cause. There is the blatant dan- 
ger of pressure on the corporation by Gov- 
ernment or by politicians or by other groups 
t avoid controversy and escape criticism. 

All those must be fought and the 15 men 
Selected by the President to run the corpora- 
tion must be men whose integrity and wis- 
dom will allow them to make the right fight. 
He has done well in his first two choices— 
Milton S. Eisenhower and James R. Killian 
Jr. He must do as well on the other 13. 

Still remaining for Congress is the ques- 
tion of financing. The new bill authorizes 
the appropriation of 89 million for the corpo- 
ration's first year of activity. Congress should 
Pass that appropriation promptly, and be 
Prepared to take up the matter of permanent 
financing early next year. The President has 
Promised his recommendation, probably in 
January, and a National Citizens Committee 
for Public Television is working up its pro- 
Posal, The problem is difficult for the needs 
are great. Probably $100 million or so a year 
will be necessary if the corporation is to do 
the job its mandate requires. 

A great start has been made. And the first 
taste of the new public television, given to 
the Nation last Sunday by the Public Broad- 
Casting Laboratory, was a pleasant one. We 
hope a new era of communication has really 
begun. 


Charles County GI Killed in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Richard E. Hayes, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. 


I wish to commend Private Hayes’ 
Courage and to honor his memory by 
including the following article in the 
Recorp: 

OAS Country GI Knaur IN War—RIcH- 
amp Hares Snor WHILE SERVING WITH 
CAVALRY 
Brran’s Roan, Mo., November 28:—A 21- 

year-old Charles county soldier, Pre. Richard 

E. Hayes, was killed in action in Vietnam 

A, the Defense Department reported 


y. 
Pic. Hayes, whose family lives in the coun- 
try about 12 miles from this Southern Mary- 
community, was shot to death while 
his Ist Cavalry Air mobile Division unit was 
detending its position in a night action, ac- 
Cording to a telegram received by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin L. Hayes. 

Pic. Hayes had been in Vietnam about two 
Months and had sent home pictures of him- 
Self in battle dress with his rifle on his 
shoulder, 

He was a 1966 graduate of Lackey High 
School. 

Pre. Hayes is survived by his parents, four 
brothers, Benjamin L. Hayes, Jr., and Ken- 
neth Edward and Robert Hayes, all of the 
Bryans Road area and five sisters, Mrs. Mar- 
Jorie Buchanan, of Oxon Hill, Md., and Mrs. 
Carol Ann Ridner, Miss Susan Hayes, Miss 
Marilyn Hayes and Miss Teresa Hayes, all 
Of the Byrans Road area. 
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Personal Attacks on the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, presiden- 
tial criticism has for generations been 
one of America’s favorite national pas- 
times. But criticism which seeks to de- 
mean the President rather than debate 
the issues hurts, not helps, our Nation to 
solve its problems. 

The Beaumont Enterprise has recog- 
nized that the time has come to clear- 
ly condemn “the increasingly unreason- 
able attacks against the President.” 

The latest fanciful notion of the ex- 
tremists is that the President can end the 
war at any time and is awaiting a politi- 
cally expedient opportunity to do so. 

Such irresponsible attacks are not 
constructive, and they should be con- 
demned. As the Enterprise notes: 

Attacks on this level are totally foreign 
to the American sense of fair play. And they 
are music to the ears of the Communists. 


It is a tribute to President Johnson 
that he has maintained his composure 
and firm convictions in the face of these 
vituperative attacks. He has warned 
Hanoi in clear terms that no American 
President—at any time or under any 
circumstances—will waiver in his resolve 
to honor our solemn commitments. 

No amount of personal attacks against 
the President can obscure this simple 
truth. 

The following are two recent edito- 
rials from this outstanding Texas news- 
paper which condemn irresponsible out- 
bursts, and praise the President’s firm- 
ness; 


We Kerr OUR COMMITMENTS 


“I want to disillusion him this morning. 
We keep our commitments.” 

This was, in effect, President Johnson's lst- 
est message to Ho Chi Minh and any other 
Communist leader who might think that 
American anti-Vietnam demonstrations and 
public opinion polls are assurances that the 
United States will accept anything but an 
“honorable peace.“ 

We applaud the Chief Executive's pointed 
restatement of position, especially his warn- 
ing to the enemy not to expect easier terms 
from another American president. 

This is straight thinking. And the reason- 
ing behind it is what makes so frustrating 
the Republican search for a way to capitalize 
on Vietnam in the 1968 election, As Clare 
Booth Luce once pointed out, rarely is there 
political expediency in being softer in war- 
time than the man in the White House. 


ABUSE OF THE PRESIDENT 


We commend the two senators who spoke 
out last week against the increasingly un- 
reasonable attacks on the President, 

Burdens of the presidency are heavy in 
any year and any administration, but the 
responsibilities that rest upon the shoulders 
of the present occupant of the White House 
are awesome when compared to those of many 
past chief executives. 

Lyndon Johnson and the country are in 
enough trouble as it is. Those who constantly 
engage in verbal abuse of the President and 
members of his family are only making mat- 
ters worse, 
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As Sen. Frank Moss of Utah points out, 
these vicious attacks degrade the office of the 
presidency and hence the nation. 

Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana, like the Utah lawmaker, defended dis- 
sent that is constructive and reasonable, but 
charged that a small minority “has gone be- 
yond the bounds of decency.” 

We with Moss that the most appalling 
thing of all is to hear supposed responsible 
citizens charge that the President can end 
the war in Vietnam any time and is only 
waiting until it is politically opportune to 
doso. 

We do not approve all the policies and 
programs- of Lyndon Johnson, and many 
times have said so. However, we do not per- 
mit disagreement to degrade us into innuen- 
do, personal vilification, blanket indictment 
and wholesale questioning of motives. 

Attacks on this level are totally foreign to 
the American sense of fair play. And they 
are as music to the ears of the Communists. 


Today’s Story Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, since the 
time when the commerce of man was 
extended beyond barter the importance 
of the medium of exchange has played a 
key role in trade within individual na- 
tions and between nations of the earth. 
The two basic attitudes that can be found 
relative to any currency in use in any 
society remain the same. They are an 
attitude of confidence and an attitude 
toward convenience. 


The first attitude relates to the sought- 
for need for deposit of value for the 
holder and the other relates moré to the 
velocity of transactions which as volume 
grows trade is encouraged. Paradoxical- 
ly these two attitudes are inconsistent. 
Actually wealth as such relates to goods 
and services valued in their own right 
and wealth has no necessary relationship 
to convenience. The wealth of a nation 
is certainly directly tied to the goods and 
services both in the quality and quantity 
it produces. The wealth of a nation is 
certainly not related to the amount of 
currency it has available. Therefore, 
when hard currency or metal coinage is 
involved it has a dual role; one in which 
it is part of the wealth picture and the 
other as a medium of exchange. It is 
demonstrably true, however, that the 
greater role it plays as wealth the lesser 
role it plays as convenience and vice 
versa. As the volume of trade rises the 
pressure for convenience will also rise 
and in the choice between confidence 
resting on value and service resting on 
convenience, option will be exercised in 
favor of convenience. That is today's 
story in relation to gold. . 

Let us examine this proposition in 
greater detail keeping in mind the dis- 
tinction of wealth per se and money as 
a medium of exchange; and the distinc- 
tion between the requisite attitudes rela- 
tive to currency. One being confidence 
which rests on true wealth or value and 
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convenience which rests upon velocity 
and volume. 

As long as man has known the exist- 
ence of gold, it has served as a medium 
of exchange. As with any commodity, the 
value of gold is measured by its desirabil- 
ity in relation to its availability. No one 
doubts that gold is a desirable material 
because of its beauty and its workability. 
It is easily extracted in a pure form and 
is easily alloyed with other metals to 
achieve the desired durability. Gold does 
not tarnish and is divisible without loss 
of value. Yet its scarcity means that not 
everyone may possess as much as he de- 
sires. It is, therefore, a measure of one’s 
wealth and a most logical medium of 
exchange. 

Gold is, however, a heavy metal and 18 
not easily transported in great quantities. 
Even though an individual found it easy 
to carry bits of raw gold or pieces of 
worked gold to handle day-to-day trans- 
actions, he found it cumbersome and un- 
safe to carry enough for large transac- 
tions. The problem was solved by leaving 
the bulk of one’s gold with the goldsmith 
or someone else who was willing to keep 
it safe and by writing a note to him to 
deliver upon request a certain amount of 
that gold to a named person in posses- 
sion of the note. Today it costs more than 
$6 in interest foregone, insurance and 
storage charges to hold $100 in gold for 
a year. 

In the past everyone felt it safe enough 
to accept such notes addressed to “bear- 
er” as long as they had confidence in the 
financial stability and integrity of the 
man whose signature appeared at the 
bottom of the note. Often, no gold ac- 
tually changed hands, but was trans- 
ferred on paper. 

Still, when one traveled outside the 
community where his name was not 
known, he had to carry his gold with 
him. Soon the policy of issuing notes was 
taken over by large banks and eventually 
by governments who could assure the 
validity of gold notes over greater areas. 
Soon this became the exclusive dominion 
of government and the notes became 
universally acceptable; in some cases, 
even for foreign trade. Thus, the change 
from gold as a medium of exchange to 
gold as an exchange standard. 

It soon became apparent that there 
was not enough gold available to back up 
100 percent of the increasing number of 
notes needed as the economy grew. Thus 
governments issued notes in excess of 
their gold stock but kept enough to as- 
sure the occasional doubter that his 
paper money was “as good as gold.” This 
policy was adequate as long as there was 
no “run” on the gold stock. When this 
did happen, the Government had no 
choice but to abandon the policy of re- 
demption and assure the validity of the 
notes on the strength of the Government 
alone. 

Both world wars and the depression 
vividly demonstrated the weaknesses of 
the gold standard in times of extreme 
difficulty. Countries found that a paper 
standard was not the solution, nor was 
any other form of the metal standard. 
The key to a solid monetary system de- 
pends upon a stable economic system and 
these times were not the best in which 
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to experiment. Virtually all governments 
felt, however, that although the gold 
standard was far from perfect, it had 
been in a process of development over 
the centuries, and belief was widespread 
that the best hope of the future con- 
sisted in the further improvement of 
this standard, rather than in the sub- 
stitution of something new in its place. 

Today, there is dissatisfaction with the 
restraints posed by the gold standards 
and efforts are being made to recognize 
what the difficulties are and what can be 
done to alleviate the strains that are be- 
ginning to show. These strains are the 
end result of a long and highly involved 
development of many monetary stand- 
ards which go under the name of the 
“gold standard” and the one which we 
have now is by no means the end or even 
desired product of this development. 

In the United States, gold monometal- 
ism did not actually exist until 1879. 
Nonetheless, from the beginning of 
colonial settlements here, gold served, at 
least to some extent, as basic money. The 
early experience with gold can be divided 
into four periods: First, the period prior 
to the National Mint Act of 1792 which 
is roughly the preconstitutional period, 
during which a scattering of gold circu- 
lated in the country along with many 
silver and copper coins and with large 
amounts of inconvertible paper money; 
second, the period of bimetallism which 
dated from 1792 to the long suspension 
of specie payments at the end of 1861— 
omitting brief suspension from 1814 to 
1817; third, the period of the greenback 
standard from 1862 to 1878, during which 
the only circulation of gold money was a 
limited amount on the Pacific coast; and, 
fourth, the period of the gold standard, 
from the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879 to the First World War. 

With the advent of the war, the gold 
standard and every other kind of mone- 
tary standard in the world broke down. 
During the war and the years immedi- 
ately following, depreciated and managed 
paper money standards were adopted 
everywhere. With few exceptions—prin- 
cipally in the United States—they were 
terrible failures. As soon as the smoke 
of battle had cleared away and the work 
of reconstruction had moved substan- 
tially fofward, nearly all the advanced 
countries of the world began readapting 
their economies to the gold standard. 

The United States had suffered less 
than any country from the war and in 
June 1919, removed the embargo on gold 
exports and from this time on the dollar 
was taken as representing gold. At the 
Brussels Conference of 1920, recommen- 
dations were made that all countries at- 
tempt to steady the internal purchasing 
powers of their own currencies and at the 
Genoa Conference of 1922 countries were 
urged to return to the gold standard. The 
enthusiasm with which countries re- 
turned to the standard was met by al- 
most immediate disillusionment. 

Countries had price levels harmonized 
with that of the dollar and had stabilized 
foreign exchanges, but had not gotten 
the world’s gold properly distributed. It 
was becoming clear that, as things were, 
there was not enough gold available to 
maintain the world level of prices at its 
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existing height, and that the world was 
threatened with continuously falling 
prices and an indefinite périod of trade 
depression. The United States, with a 
surplus of gold, could possibly maintain 
its position and level prices; any other 
country which by hook or by crook could 
obtain enough gold might be able to do 
the same. Hence the fear of a scramble 
for gold, which would mean a bidding up 
of the price of gold making it more val- 
uable. This means essentially reducing 
commodity prices and a general depres- 
sion. 

The return to the gold standard was 
made in most cases under trying circum- 
stances, and, before the newly created 
standards could be firmly established 
and put in good order, the postwar eco- 
nomic crisis beginning in 1929-30 shook 
the world. The gold standard everywhere 
Was again swept away. Likewise were all 
the remaining silver standards and prac- 
tically all of the paper money standards. 

The U.S. Congress in 1933 under the 
administration of President Franklin 
Roosevelt authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to require every person 
in the United States to relinquish, in 
exchange for dollar currency, all gold 
coins, gold bullion and gold certificates 
in his possession. The whole operation 
was carried through quickly and ex- 
peditiously. The President declared that 
all title to gold rested with the Govern- 
ment. Gold could, however, be employed 
by the Federal Reserve System for in- 
ternational payment. The monetary au- 
thorities, under the provision of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1945, were empowered 
to sell gold for industrial uses and for 
export at one-fourth of 1 percent above 
the declared par value of $35 per ounce, 
and to buy gold at one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent below $35 per ounce. Gold for ex- 
port was to be delivered to foreign cen- 
tral banks. With minor changes, this is 
the policy as it is today. 

However, gold no longer makes up all 
of each nation’s reserves, although the 
United States holds virtually all of its 
official reserves as gold bullion. So long 
as gold constituted the whole of inter- 
national reserves, the problem was sim- 
ply a matter of the aggregate quantity 
of the world’s monetary gold and how 
it was distributed. The question was 
whether there was enough gold available 
to tide countries over temporary im- 
balances when foreign exchanges ran 
unfavorably. Imbalances could have been 
due to seasonal, cyclical, or special 
episodic events, or structural changes in 
demand and supply conditions. 

Now two developments have greatly al- 
tered the picture. Causes of imbalances 
are no longer related merely to demand 
and supply conditions arising in the 
private sector. Since 1914, vast funds 
have been transferred across interna- 
tional borders by governments as war 
loans, reparation payments, foreign aid, 
grants and loans, military expenditures 
abroad, and so forth. These amounts 
have been so vast as to preclude the 
possibility of quick adjustments in the 
trade balance or in the private capital 
balance, Second, as became evident 
after World War I, the world’s gold sup- 
ply has not been increasing rapidly 
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enough. For one thing, much of it was 
hoarded. Even allowing for this, gold 
production has not kept pace with the 
growing needs of world trade and other 
international transactions. Several 
measures were taken to economize on 
gold. It was freed for international use 
by being withdrawn from circulation and 
by reducing the gold cover on domestic 
currencies. More significantly, at the 
Genoa Conference of 1922, countries were 
encouraged to keep a part of their in- 
ternational reserves in the form of for- 
eign exchange, specifically in liquid 
dollars and sterling holdings. 

This latter device is the center of the 
controversy today. The United States 
and the United Kingdom are, of course, 
compelled to stand ready to pay out gold 
or the whole structure of stable exchange 
rates is in danger. The United States has 
assumed almost all responsibility for 
this policy due to England’s current dif- 
ficulties, Thus, since gold production is 


inadequate, the system can only func- 


tion if surplus countries are prepared 
to take payment not in gold, but in liquid 
dollar holdings. The more they do this, 
the greater the ratio of foreign exchange 
holdings to gold holdings and the more 
Shaky the gold-exchange structure be- 
comes. One escape route from this is to 
end dollar and sterling deficits. But if 
this is achieved, the international mone- 
tary system would have to regress to the 
bare bones of the gold standard with its 
inadequate growth of international re- 
Serves. 

In the future, it is not expected that 
accumulations of foreign exchange will 
Make so large a contribution to the 
growth of aggregate reserves, because 
certain countries will take less of their 
reserve assets in the form of reserve cur- 
rencies. Moreover, the United States will 
wish to raise its holdings of reserve assets 
in some relation to any increase in its 
liquid liabilities. Long-run plans for re- 
serves will have to make allowances for 
a cessation of the decline in U.S. reserves 
and indeed for an increase in them. 


Real negotiations for the creation of 
new reserves have centered around 
drawing rights within the International 
Monetary Fund. The principal choice in 
the form that these new reserves will 
take is between these two; first, the 
Creation of a reserve in asset form—a 
“reserve unit’—through an exchange of 
Claims between a reserve-creating in- 
stitution and the countries to which the 
newly created reserves are initially dis- 
tributed, and second, creation of addi- 
tional drawing facilities of a quasi-auto- 
Matic nature in the IMF. In these ne- 
gotiations within the European Common 
Market, the Group of Ten, and the IMF, 
France has led the field of those nations 
Which insist upon a “creditlike” asset 
and the United States has held out in 
favor of a moneylike asset. 

Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler, in 
all negotiations, insists that the expan- 
sion of world trade and investment will 
be progressively hampered by restric- 
tions unless the world’s supply of re- 
serve assets grows. To accomplish a 
solution, he feels that it is necessary to 
have a moneylike asset that will be re- 
garded by monetary authorities as a 
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supplement to gold and dollars and will 
be treated by them as reserves. Credit 
facilities which carry fixed repayment 
obligations, as France insists, will not 
meet countries’ desires to increase their 
reserves. Nor will increased credit fa- 
cilities be as effective in convincing the 
gold markets that we have broken our 
dependence on gold to increase free 
world reserves. 

I applaud the efforts of Secretary Fow- 
ler in maintaining a strong commitment 
in the negotiations, but I question his 
firm resolve to maintain the gold stand- 
ard when he professes to desire break- 
ing from its restrictions. Perhaps he has 
in mind a long-range plan to make this 
reserve unit something that will even- 
tually replace gold. However, I feel that 
we must involve ourselves immediately 
in basic discussions of the gold standard 
with a mind to more immediate and con- 
clusive reform. 

The recent statement of the American 
Bankers Association on U.S. gold policy 
demonstrates how we can be trapped 
into support for an economic policy that 
is detrimental to our own interests and, 
for that matter, the interests of the en- 
tire free world trade area. Prompted by 
growing sentiment for breaking the link 
between gold and the dollar, the ABA 
extolled the virtues of fixed exchange 
rates under the dollar-gold standard and 
warned against the consequences of fail- 
ing to honor claims on gold at the estab- 
lished rate of $35 an ounce. The state- 
ment warns that a change in the gold 
policy would risk destroying the inter- 
national monetary system without any 
replacement other than a worldwide net- 
work of exchange controls, as immediate 
reactions or as eventual responses to the 
deficiencies of floating exchange rates. 

These observations are based upon a 
highly questionable historical analogy 
to the 1930’s when severe domestic de- 
flation forced countries off the gold 
standard. It is doubtful, however, that 
the experiences of the depression would 
be repeated today when all countries 
are committed to the maintenance of 
high income and employment. Further- 
more, in abandoning the gold policy, na- 
tions were reacting to an immediate 
crisis whereas current prosperity will al- 
low deliberation and flexibility—includ- 
ing maintaining current policies—in pol- 
icy decisions. 


The ABA’s statement continually re- 
fers to the responsibility of the United 
States to nations who have “helped fi- 
nance a long string of U.S. deficits” by 
adding to their dollar holdings. The 
statement says that a number of nations 
have thus put their national interest on 
the line in failing to press for conver- 
sions of dollars into gold. I wonder how 
much of this so-called sacrifice is mag- 
nanimity and how much of it is sound 
policy? 

We must remember that, as the dis- 
tinguished president of the Bank of 
America, Rudolph A. Peterson, says: 

Dollars are not forced on their foreign 
holders. The dollar is a major trading and 
reserve currency because it is desired by 
foreign claimants. 


Private bankers outside the United 
States are happy with the reliability and 
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stability of the dollar. In addition, as- 
suming that the United States did im- 
pose an embargo on gold and private 
holders decided to get rid of their dollars, 
what would they change them for? Other 
currencies are much more difficult to 
invest and would certainly not bring a 
better return than dollar investments. 

Private holders of dollars cannot, of 
course, exchange them for gold. That is 
the privilege of central banks only. What 
the central banks would do in the event 
of a gold embargo is a highly academic 
question. Whether they like it or not, the 
world monetary system is heavily tied to 
a dollar standard. Gold has a value, not 
because of some intrinsic quality, but be- 
cause the United States alone is willing 
to buy gold at a set price. 

A metal of varying value is incapable 
of being an accurate standard of value or 
of currency, Under skilled supervision, 
and in favorable circumstances, it may 
provide a medium in which a standard of 
currency is fixed and maintained. But it 
is the fixed value, and not the metal, 
which is the standard of currency. The 
merit of the gold standard is its logic, 
not its gold. 

Unfortunately, the tie to gold is not 
merely on paper. Psychologically speak- 
ing, breaking from gold would be, for 
some, as traumatic as leaving home for 
the first time. Granted, the first few steps 
would be a little shaky; but the depar- 
ture is imperative. It is time we applied 
the same kind of logic and skill that we 
expend maintaining the gold standard 
to searching for a way out. 


National Visitor Center Facilities Act of 
1967 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12603) to supple- 
ment the p of the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), by authorizing 
agreements and leases with respect to certain 
properties in the District of Columbia, for 
the purpose of a National Visitor Center, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, at this point 
in the Recorp, I insert a statement by 
Hon. J. J. Prcxie concerning the Na- 
tional Visitors Center Act, Mr. PICKLE 
served on the National Visitors Center 
Study Commission and has long had an 
active interest in this subject: ` 
REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN J, J. PICKLE IN 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER 27, 1967 

Mr. Pickie. Mr. Speaker, after many 
months of hard work, and after many pro- 
posals and counterproposals have been 
hashed over, I am glad to see that the House 
has before it today a good, comprehensive 
plan by which the visitors in our Nation's 
capital will no longer be subjected to the 
kind of confusion and anxiety that has pre- 
vailed in the past. 

The National Visitors Center Facilities Act 
of 1967, H.R. 12603, at last proposes a sys- 
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tem to take care of our visitors and, at the 
same time, to cut drastically the disruption 
caused on the surrounding government offices 
and businesses. 

With more than 15 million American and 
foreign visitors coming to Washington this 
year, and with that total to increase to 30 
Million by 1980, I believe we can ignore the 
problem no longer. As a member of the Na- 
tional Visitors Center Study Commission, I 
met with my colleagues many times in the 
past year to review the problems. The plan 
set out in the National Visitors Center Fa- 
cilities Act is good both for the government 
and for the tourist, and I am glad to have 
sponsored & companion bill, H.R. 12693. 

The proposal calls for the present Union 
Station, which is located only a few blocks 
north of the Capitol, to be conyerted to a 
reception center where tourists can park, 
receive briefings, and see movies on the 
near-by tourist attractions, and on area 
hotels, restaurants, and other accommoda- 
tions. The new train station will adjoin the 
Visitors Center and scheduled helicopter 
service will be available from the roof of 
the parking garage which is to be con- 
structed. Five-minute local bus service is 
to be available to all points on the Mall, and 
for those who wish to see the major points 
of interest, the Visitors Center would provide 
a one-stop means of doing just that. 

On the question of the location of the cen- 
tral visitors center for the entire city, I per- 
sonally prefer a location between 14th Street 
and the Washington Monument, This was 
recommended by some of the prominent 
architectural firms, and it was a point I 
raised in my testimony on H.R. 12603 before 
the House Subcommittee on Public Bulldings 
and Grounds. Still, I must be realistic, and 
in light of our current financial problems, I 
know that we cannot undertake to build an 
entirely new facility involving large sums 
of money, I still maintain, however, that a 
major facility is needed in the location I 
mentioned, since that area is in fact and in 
truth the hub of tourists' Washington. It is 
Within easy walking distance not only of all 
major points along the Mall, but also of 
the White House. 


The Union Station proposal is the best 


ſaround the Capitol and Mall that they were 
unable to see nearly all that is offered. I think 


As I have said, the Union Station proposal 
be an aid to the tourist. But it is also 
the government's point of view. 
The present owners of Union Station have 

to make all improvements necessary 
to convert it to the proposed center, and the 
rents to be pald by the government will al- 
most entirely be recouped from parking fees, 
and sales and services provided in the center. 

Many people have worked hard on this 
project. But I believe a special word of com- 


Gray, the leader of the House delegation to 
the Study Commission, and the chairman of 


securing the consensus needed to secure the 
the endorsement of the Commission. Also, 
Representative Fred D. Schwengel served on 
the commission, and on the Subcommittee, 
awe was another moving force behind the 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, 
and the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, Mr. Lawson B. Knott, Jr., 
are to be commended for their success in ob- 
taining agreement to the proposed lease on 
the renovated Union Station, on terms which 
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are fair and workable both for the govern- 
ment and for the station owners. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my voice was one 
of the first raised on the Hill for better 
tourist facilities. When I first came to Con- 
gress, I was amazed and shocked at the in- 
adequate facilities offered in the Capitol 
Building itself, and I made several speeches 
to my colleagues and other groups on the 
deplorable situation. I would like to see some 
kind of visitors center in the Capitol Building 
itself, since it is the single largest attraction, 
and since it now offers virtually nothing in 
the way of restrooms, water fountains, and 
restaurants. 

Even if the bill before us is passed, I be- 
lieve the problems in the Capitol are the 
most urgent we face. With the Visitors Center 
well on its way, I would hope that this will 
be the next item for consideration. 


A Study in Contrasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial in the Livermore, Calif., Herald 
& News presented what I thought was an 
interesting study in contrasts about 
America's youth. 

As my colleagues will see after read- 
ing the editorial, our Job Corpsmen, are 
not storming the doors of the Penta- 
gon—nor are they burning their draft 
cards or turning them in. 

They are, on the other hand, learning 
to accept all responsibilities of good citi- 
zenship—from financial independence to 
serving their country in the Armed 
Forces. 

My colleagues will understand the 
study in contrasts upon reading the edi- 
tortal which I insert in the Recorp at 
this time: 

CONTEMPORARY CONTRASTS 

Two current developments in Alameda 
County provide an interesting study in con- 
trasts and inspire comment on a variety of 
topics, such as “rights,” “patriotism” and 
“moral right.” 

One development is the besieging of the 
Northern California Induction Center at 
Oakland as part of a nationwide “antidraft” 
movement. These protesters are exercising 
their “right to assemble,” and their “right of 
free speech.” 

The other development is that of about 40 
Park Job Corpsmen enlisting in the first Job 
Corps paratroop platoon. They are part of a 
goodly number of corpsmen enlisting at 
Parks in all branches of military service. 

One of the contrasts began with a com- 
ment by a corpsmen when he was asked how 
he felt about the protests at the induction 
centers: “I don't think most of them even 
know what they're protesting about.” 

This was from a young Los Angeles white 
man, He sat with two other paratroop en- 
listees, a Negro from Philadelphia and a 

-born Negro from Cleveland. All were 
from the ghettos, all from areas where pro- 
tests have occurred and violence has flared, 
all high school dropouts, all considered by 
many Americans as “hoodlums,” 

It’s an odd commentary that patriotism, 
which some claim has all but passed from 
the American scene, should be sounded so 
strongly from the throats of the minority 
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which has made “organized protests” and 
“civil disobedience” watchwords of the 
1960s. This is quite a contrast. Certainly it 
proves that all members of the vociferous 
minorities are not at the induction centers 
protesting. 

But the corpsman’s comment and the 
youths’ actions in enlisting to fight in a war 
so many detest also provides a starting 
point for a commentary on the more basic 
issues of rights“ and “right.” 

The commentary is simply this: Does the 
“right” to protest against the Vietnam war 
include the right“ to prevent another man 
from exercising his right to be patriotic and 
serve his nation? Isn't the right to protest 
merely the legal privilege to give voice to 
one’s conscience? And isn't that right dis- 
tributed equally among all men—especially 
in a democracy? 

The contrast between “underprivileged 
hoodlum” boys exercising simple, old- 
fashioned and strangely welcome patriotism 
and the literate, articulate citizens joining 
a mass protest Is one we can perhaps take 
heart from. But then, simple things often 
bring the most hope. 


i 


Nice Plug for Roz Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Water- 
bury and the State of Connecticut are 
proud of Rosalind Russell. Not only are 
we proud of the success which she has 
attained in her professional career, but 
we are also gratified that success has 
not changed Miss Russell in the slightest 
degree. She has always remained the 
same kind, generous, and friendly per- 
son whom we knew in Waterbury as a 
girl. 

I was pleased to find a warm and un- 
derstanding Russell profile by Hal Boyle 
in the November 20 issue of the Water- 
bury American, and as a friend of Ros- 
aline Russell, I am proud to include it 
herewith so that it may have the benefit 
of a larger audience: 

ROSALIND RUSSELL Has BEAUTY, BRAINS, 

HEART 
(By Hal Boyle) 

New Yorx—You never hear anyone bad 
mouthing Rosalind Russell. 

This is unsual because she is one of those 
rare women who have beauty, brains and a 
heart and other human beings sometimes 
find it difficult to put up with anyone that 
gifted. 

An actress with a sense of humor as engag- 
ing as her dramatic talents, she seemed 
amused the other day when asked how she 
could explain her own enduring popularity. 

“Well, if people like me,” she said lightly, 
“it must be because I like people, all kinds 
of people. I come from a large family.” 

As a slender somewhat tom-boyish girl in 
her home town, Waterbury, Conn., where 
her mother had been a schoolteacher and her 
father a wellknown trial lawyer, Roz dreamed 
of a career on stage and screen. 

Now at age 54, some 30 years a star, the 
list of her achievements is awesome. 

She has made 48 films—the latest is Uni- 
versal's Rosie“ —in which she played 20 dif- 
ferent types of career women from 
a mother superior to a judge. Her memorable 
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portrayals include those of Sister Kenny“ 
and “Auntie Mame.” 

She has received 97 awards and citations, 
including three nominations for an Oscar, 
and election by the Costume Designers Guild 
to its Hall of Fame of “all-time best dressed 
women,” 

Generous with both her time and money, 
Miss Russell has participated in some 75 civic 
and philanthropic activites. 

Through it all she has avoided any taint of 
smugness or stiffiness. She is still frank, 
friendly, warm-hearted and merry of spirit. 

“I really love to laugh,” she said. “People 
don't laugh enough, and they should. After 
all, it takes so much more energy to be 
angry and pan things. 

“My biggest problem is time, as it is with 
most anyone. That’s what we are all really 
looking for, more time to try everything.” 

SYMBOLIC TO LIGHT 


To Roz life is symbolic with light. 

“It isn't darkness, it is enlightenment. 
What goes with poverty and ignorance is 
darkness. What goes toward making life bet- 
ter is light. 

“My philosophy can be summied up in one 
of the phrases Auntie Mame used ‘Life is a 
banquet, and most poor suckers are starving 
to death.“ 

What do you feel is your own best quality, 
Roz? 

“That I am myself, I suppose, I don't try 
to be anyone else. It isn't always easy to be 
yourself. I was in my 30s before I was sure 
of who I was. 

“But I sure don't know everything yet. 
I'm still guessing.” 

Your biggest fault, Roz: 

“Procrastination, I hate to make an un- 
pleasant decision. But I don't procrastinate 
about my work. I've never been late to the set 
or shown up without knowing my lines.” 

These are things Roz likes: 

“My country, I'm terribly pro-America— 
white picket fences in front of a house—col- 
lecting rocks, I must have at least a ton of 
Quartz—vegetarian meals—my religion 
working in a garden, I have flowers that 
bloom all year long—and home and the unity 
of the family. I've been to a lot of parties 
and places, but never had more fun than in 
my own home with my husband and son.” 

And here are Miss Russell's dislikes 

e t frustrates me is Indolence, indiffer- 
ence, and the general attitude of noncaring. 
also don't like people who use personal 
yness as an excuse for not doing things. 
We're all shy, but we ought to give the other 
fellow a break. He may be shy, too. 

“T also dislike tardiness. Your whole life can 
be changed by getting up half an hour early. 
That's why God gave us the period from 
5 to 7 a.m.—so we could get up and beat the 
traffic.” 


p" 


L. B. Js Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post of November 26, 1967, 
carried an article by Mr. Adolfe Berle, 
entitled “L. B. J.’s Record Will Show He 
Did His Damndest,” which I feel will be 
of interest to my colleagues. Therefore, 
pursuant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting the article in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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The article follows: 

L. B. J's Recorp WiLL SHow He Dm His 
DAMNDEST 
(By Adolfe Berle) 

(Nore.—A retired Columbia University law 
professor, Berle was an adviser to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign and an 
Assistant Secretary of State under Roosevelt. 
He also served President Kennedy as head 
of his inter-American task force.) 

When John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
Nov. 22, 1963, Lyndon B. Johnson was cata- 
pulted into the White House and thereby 
into world power. After four years as a his- 
torical figure, his record will be passed on 
and his position determined by next year's 
election. 

Owing him nothing and being beyond the 
age of political ambition, I think I can offer 
an objective view. Overcoming my rage at 
the abuse leveled at him by propaganda and 
his enemies, and forgetting personal friend- 
ship for some of his Republican opponents, 
here it Is. 

BOTH FLANKS EXPOSED 

The 1968 race will be President Johnson's 
first real campaign; the real issues were not 
presented in 1964. He goes into it with both 
flanks exposed. The left wing hates his for- 
eign policy and blames him (as it blamed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt) for not reforming 
overnight. The right wing opposes the whole 
social program. Votes of the American center 
will make the decision. 

Mr. Johnson’s 1964 majority represented 
not consensus but his heirship to the tragic 
drama of his brilliant predecessor, to a deep 
American feeling that a man so placed 
should have a chance to speak his piece and 
to temporary seizure of the Republican 
Party by a reactionary wing whose program 
and attitudes had been obsolete for 30 years. 

A more normal balance appeared in 1966 
as Southern Democrats and Northern con- 
servatives combined against him in Con- 
gress. But in the two intervening years, he 
had carried through two unrealized Kennedy 
programs: civil rights for Negroes and stim- 
ulation of the economy by tax reduction, 

More importantly, he had also added a 
powerful new conception to American poli- 
tics, giving it a new dimension and direction. 
This was the Great Society, He had pushed 
through some bills giving it a measure of 
reality. In domestic affairs, his 1968 cam- 
paign will seek a solid mandate to carry this 
conception forward. 

In foreign affairs, Mr. Johnson inherited 
and for four years has traversed as danger- 
ous and difficult a period as America has 
ever encountered. As public opinion is run- 
ning, the liberals support his domestic policy 
and oppose his foreign policy; the conserva- 
tives support his foreign policy and oppose 
the Great Society. On this combination he 
must make his campaign. 

SUBSTANCE FOR A DECADE 


The current low level of American political 
debate cannot obscure the historical signifi- 
cance of the positions President Johnson has 
taken or the fact that his forward policies 
will be the grist of American campaigns for 
a decade to come. 

Civil rights became statutory law in 1964. 
But law alone cannot bring the American 
Negro population into economic and social 
SNNT. ene, Johnson tackled the rest 

problem proposing all-out war on 
poverty, black and white alike. 

One factor in poverty is the city, where 
poverty is most concentrated. Reorganization 
of urban life was seen to be essential—not 
merely for “the poor” but for all city dwell- 
ers. If im process of reconstruction the sheer 
ugliness of its towns could be conquered, 
American civilization might be put on the 
road to a great expression. 

So remodeling of cities was thrown into 
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the political arena, bringing direct Federal 
aid to endless projects for urban reconstruc- 
tion. The beginnings of these programs are 
in effect and no city in the country will tol- 
erate their discontinuance. Controversy there 
will be, but the odds against abandonment 
are enormous. 
A STATE OF MOTION 


Foreign affairs have presented a vaster is- 
sue. In 1963, the United States was in the 
throes of a virulent cold war. President Ken- 
nedy had checked it in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by going to the verge of nuclear war 
in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. He had 
maneuvered with it in the Far East, relin- 
quishing Laos and Cambodia, but resolving 
to resist in Vietnam, where he sent 25,000 
American troops. In the unresolved Arab- 
Israell conflict, Mr. Kennedy’s answer had 
been to work with NATO and keep the Sixth 
Fleet near Suez. 

President Johnson in 1963 found the whole 
scene in a state of motion. Mr. Johnson's 
basic problem was whether the United States 
should attempt to maintain a world balance 
or should withdraw from difficult areas, leav- 
ing the Communists to guide the course of 
events. 

His decision was to attempt to maintain 
the balance, He met the threat to Vietnam 
by escalation to the scale of North Vietnamese 
attack. He responded to the threat to the 
Dominican Republic when that country fell 
into chaos by swift action, establishment of 
a popularity based Dominican government 
and prompt withdrawal of the inter-Ameri- 
can force. 

CONFRONTATION AVERTED 


to Moscow 
Soviet leaders that neither the Russians nor 
the Americans would participate in the 
conflict. A confrontation carrying the pos- 
sibility of a world war was avoided. 

Mr, Johnson's political troubles stem more 
from his foreign policy than from any other 
part of his program. Most Americans are in- 
herently pacifist and many are latently iso- 
lationist. Many advocates and beneficiaries 
of his social programs joined in reviling him 
for his actions in Santo Domingo, in Viet- 
nam, in the Congo and, though in less meas- 
ure, in the Mediterranean, 

AN HONORABLE RESULT 


Nevertheless, the possibility of bringing 
the world disarray under at least temporary 
control has been preserved. Power-political 
probes to determine the steadfastness of the 
American President seem to have ceased. 
Despite all the shouting against him, this 
is an honorable result. 

Mr. Johnson's limitations are obvious. He 
is not the young, appealing, liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic youth ideal that President 
Kennedy was. He has not the golden gift 
of laughter of FDR. He is not the darling 
of the press. Especially in foreign affairs, 
his case has been badly stated and worse 
pleaded. 

He has not constructed in his government 
a close-knit team of personal friends. He 
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City Colors To Fly in Victnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thanksgiving Day the Johnson City, 
Tenn., Press-Chronicle carried a heart- 
warming story about a young man in 
Vietnam who, when asked by a friend 
what he would like to have for Christ- 
mas, replied that he wanted a flag of his 
hometown to fly on the newly erected 
flagpole over his company area. 

Friends in Johnson City were success- 
ful in their efforts to grant Pfc. Robert 
Wagner's request, and the flag of John- 
son City, Tenn., will soon be waving 
proudly beneath the American flag in 
at least one area of Vietnam. Flags of 
the hometowns of other members of Pfc. 
Wagner’s company will fly alternately 
with the Johnson City flag. 

Last Sunday, the Press-Chronicle 
printed an editorial pointing out the les- 
son in appreciation which Pfc. Wagner 
has taught all of us, and it is a pleasure 
for me to make available to my col- 
leagues and the readers of the RECORD 
both the article and the editorial about 
this fine young soldier's loyalty, not only 
to his country, but to his hometown as 
well: 
Crry Cotors To Fry Over VIETNAM: A RE- 

QUEST, A FLAG, a SMILING GI 

(By Jean Lewis) 

A homesick plea for a bit of home in the 
orm of an official flag of Johnson City and 
the flag of the State of Tennessee, by a John- 
son City serviceman stationed in far off Viet- 
nam, Is now in the process of being fulfilled. 

Pic. Robert Wagner, 23, nephew of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Parker, 114 E. Watauga Ave., ina 
letter to his friend, Romulus Johnson, Rt. 1, 
Jonesboro, said “You wanted to know what 
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are allowed to fiy our fiag for a day at a time. 
There are several boys from near Johnson 
City in this unit and I think it would be a 
welcome sight to all of them.” 

So great was the Johnson Citian’s desire for 
the fiags of his native area that he said he 
would bear any expense, “If city hall cannot 
send one free, I will pay for it. Also if there 
is any way to get a state flag it would be of 
great help. These two flags would be the only 
thing I could use besides maybe a discharge, 
a one way ticket home, and a million dollars. 
It sounds like I am joking but I have never 
been more serious in my life,” Wagner con- 
cludes, 

Johnson, 30, who owns and operates his 
own landscaping business here, reports he 
and Wagner, then a sophomore at Boones 
Creek High School, met over a cup of coffee 
in a local eating establishment. During the 
succeeding six years their friendship grew and 
together they solved many of the problems 
besetting boys in their teens, such as the 
successful completion of a high school edu- 
cation. 

The two friends have been in constant con- 
tact since Wagner left for his tour of duty in 
the army. In addition to writing they also 
keep in touch through tape recordings, since 
a pair of tape recorders were purchased and 
they can exchange voice tapes. 
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On one of his more recent tapes, Wagner 
talked of the war in Vietnam. He stated most 
emphatically, “I will be very hard to live with 
when I get back home if I hear anyone pro- 
testing the war in Vietnam. The rioting, 
marching, protesting and burning of draft 
cards doesn't do much for the morale of the 
fighting man in Vietnam. Those people 
haven't been over here. They do not know 
what it is like and they certainly do not know 
what the war is about. If they haven't been 
here and don’t know for sure what Is actually 
going on then let them keep their noses out 
of it.” 

A companion search turned up only a 
smaller flag of the State of Tennessee but 
further efforts are being made by Johnson 
who has enlisted the aid of Senator Marshall 
Nave of Elizabethton. 


[From the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle] 
A BOLDIER IN VIETNAM: A LESSON IN 
APPRECIATION 


When Pfc. Robert Wagner writes from 
Vietnam that what he wants for Christmas 
is a flag of his hometown and a flag of his 
home state, he humbles us. 

How many of us yearn for a flag of John- 
son City or a flag of Tennessee at Christmas 
time, or any time? 

But then we are not in Vietnam. We are 
here in the good old United States and good 
old Tennessee and good old Johnson City 
going about our businesses and pleasures as 
usual. 

There is a difference, a vast difference, as 
Robert Wagner so poignantly brings out in 
that letter to his friend, Romulus Johnson. 
When a fellow is on the other side of the 
world in a forbidding environment where 
danger lurks and he knows not what fate 
is in store, things that once seemed so tritely 
casual now seem urgently, even obsessively 
important, 

The soldier’s thought now turn to dear 
friends and dear places, and he longs for a 
little bit of home right where he is—like 
the fiag of his hometown and the flag of his 
home state, which he will fly proudly by way 
of remembering what used to be and dream- 
ing of what he so fervently hopes will be 
again. Yes, that’s what he wants for Christ- 
mas! 

There is a sermon here—a sermon in 
appreciation. 

Most of us are so taken in the rotes and 
routines of our days that we are not ade- 
quately grateful for life, liberty and the pur- 
sult of happiness—nor for home, friends, 
town, state and nation. 

Sometimes one small happening, perhaps 
Just a flick or a speck on the changing pan- 
orama of time and space, causes us to pause 
and give some thought to what is really of 
value in life. When this happens, we often 
realize we are missing the wheat because we 
are so busy with the chaff. 

Pfc. Robert Wagner has shown us the 
wheat. 


Attorney General Clark Reports on 
Campaign Against Organized Crime 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Wednesday, November 29, 1967 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government, under President Johnson's 
leadership, is waging its most effective 
campaign in history against organized 
crime. 
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The campaign has resulted in an in- 
crease from 19 in 1960 to 1,197 in 1966 of 
indictments returned in cases handled 
by the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section of the Justice Department. 

Of the 182 Federal indictments or con- 
victions of known Cosa Nostra members 
during the past 12 years, 66—more than 
one-third—have come within the last 
year. 

The Federal campaign, already the 
most intensive and effective yet under- 
taken, is being bolstered through devel- 
opment of new strategy. The “strike 
force“ concept, involving special intra- 
agency teams of Government prosecu- 
tors and investigators, is a promising new 
technique. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark re- 
ported on the campaign in an address in 
New York City this month. The address, 
delivered before the National Emergency 
Committee of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency in New York on 
November 14, 1967, also contains a 
thoughtful analysis of the problem of 
organized crime. I respectfully include 
the address to be printed in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks: 

Crime in America has many faces. Each 
exists because we are what we are. Our na- 
tional character and condition create these 
capabilities for crime, cause us to suffer 
them, inhibit commitment to their control. 

The motives of most are economic. Ninety 
percent of all serious crimes are against prop- 
erty. Many of the crimes against persons— 
muggings, kidnappings, assaults and mur- 
ders—are incidental to property crimes. 

White collar crime—embezzlement, fraud, 
swindling, price-fixing, tax evasion—often 
the acts of respected and successful peo- 
ple, wrests millions annually from the public. 
The consequences to its victims are often as 
dire and direct as those that follow the thief, 
the burglar and the robber; frequently more 
so, because white collar crime can dig deeper 
than the purse in the bureau drawer or the 
wallet in the pocket to wipe out the savings 
of a family or a firm and its stockholders. 
Few crimes so corrode moral standards. 

Crime in the streets, as it has come to be 
called, the widespread occurrence of general 
crimes, plague the nation. A steady rise in re- 
ported crime is a source of deep concern to 
our people. Over three million serious crimes 
were reported last year with perhaps as many 
unreported. Here is our most pervasive and 
dangerous crime. It strikes capriciously, fre- 
quently; anywhere, anytime, anyone. But 
mostly it strikes the poor and the defense- 
less. It enlists our youth by the tens of thou- 
sands and sets them against society. It cre- 
ates an atmosphere of fear that can destroy 
the self-confidence of a nation and the free- 
dom of its people. It ls by far the greatest 
challenge crime presents America today. It 


‘will be by far the most difficult to control. 


An emerging defiance of law to demon- 
strate dissent or to disrupt is often a cause 
more of inconvenience than of injury. It has 
rarely elevated human dignity or the worth 
of the individual. Perhaps more significantly 
it lends to an atmosphere of contempt for 
social stability. 

Extremist groups of the right and left— 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Minutemen, the Revo- 
lutionary Action Movement, Deacons for De- 
fense and Justice—present another face of 
lawlessness. Capable of violence and intimi- 
dation, they are a concern to law enforce- 
ment and & threat to the public. ~ 

Rioting with vast property destruction, 
looting and sniping, injury to thousands and 
death to scores has visited the nation over 
four consecutive summers now. It threatens 


our quest for equal justice, our ability to 
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build great cities where every American child 
will have his chance for fulfillment. Wild 
and irrational, riots destroy property, people, 
opportunities and dreams alike. 

Today we examine organized crime, Here 1s 
planned, systematic continuous criminal ac- 
tivity: organizations, large and small, loose 
and tight, that live at the expense of society 
through the violation of its laws by force and 
stealth. 

As with the other faces of crime, it must 
be viewed In context. All are interrelated as 
social phenomena, as criminal activity and 
as crime control problems, Each must be ap- 
proached with perspective and balance. 

Many find it dificult to believe there is 
organized crime. But of course there is, as 
history, experience and reason all prove. The 
Mafia made its presence known in the United 
States in the last decades of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Each decade of this century has known 
various conspiracies of professional criminals. 
In a society in which nearly every form of 
human activity is organized, is it realistic to 
believe criminal! activity will not be? Crime 
has proven to be far too profitable in our 
society to expect an absence of organization 
in its execution. 

No simple definition or description of or- 
ganized crime is poesible, Our society is too 
complex for that. There is no single massive 
organization that manages all or even most 
planned criminal activity throughout the 
country, There are cohesive groups exhibit- 
ing similar patterns of criminal conduct, 
with deference for the Interests and areas of 
each other, that reach major parts of the 
nation. There are many small groups active 
in particular geographic areas that are in- 
dependent of outside control. Together, these 
professionals constitute a major problem for 
law enforcement and an important challenge 
to society. 

President Johnson's Crime Commission 
surveyed 71 cities in its study of organized 
crime, Nineteen acknowledged the existence 
of organized crime in their city. Nine failed 
to respond. Of these, six are known to have 
some organized crime, Four of the five cities 
with more than one million citizens indicat- 
ed the presence of organized crime. Of the 
cities surveyed, only one in five with popula- 
tions between 250,000 and 1,000,000 acknowl- 
edged any organized crime. More than half 
of the handful of smaller cities surveyed be- 
tween 100,000 and 250,000 thought they had 

crime, Federal intelligence indicat- 
ed the presence of or, crime in some 
cities where local reports denied it. 

Of the 19 cities reporting the presence of 

crime, only 12 had specialized po- 
lice units.to deal with it and only six had 
prosecutors specifically assigned to it. 

The activities of organized crime are wide 
ranging, but gambling is by far its greatest 
source of income. Gambling lends Itself to 
criminal conduct. 

Loan sharking, often called shylocking or 
juice, is generally believed to be the second 
most significant source of income. Here, as 
with gambling, organized crime must deal 
with large numbers of people. To protect its 
interest and accomplish its purpose, as in 
collections, pressure and violence are used 
as necessary. The end justifies any means. 

Extortion, blackmail, and shakedowns are 
frequent practices. Importation and whole- 
saling of narcotics engage many groups in 
organized crime though in recent years the 
retail trade is often left to the small time 
pusher. Prostitution, bootlegging and related 
alcoholic beverage violations are common en- 
terprises. 

Increased sophistication and affluence have 
led erime into many legitimate 
businesses, labor activities and government 
services and contracts, ucensing and zoning. 
Here they bring all the strong-armed tactics, 
violence and unprincipled conduct they prac- 
tice in illegal areas. Firms have been bilked 
of assets, fraudulent stocks issued, planned 
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bankruptcles executed, trust funds and loan 
accounts manipulated, and competitors 
driven out by unfair trade practices and 
criminal acts. 

Generally organized crime as distinguished 
from ordinary crime supplies goods or serv- 
ices wanted by a large number of people: the 
chance to gamble, the loan of money, nar- 
cotics, prostitutes. An aroused community 
leadership can do much to limit ite sales. 

Because it is an on-going business, with 
payrolls to meet, dealing with hundreds or 
thousands of people, organized crime cannot 
flourish without protection. At the very least 
local law enforcement must be neutralized 
because major organized crime activities 
cannot be effectively concealed. Significant 
continuing gambling, shylocking, narcotics 
traffic, prostitution, extortion and other wide- 
Spread organized criminal acts cannot long 
escape the notice of law enforcement, 

Perhaps the greatest harm to come from 
organized crime is the corruption of officials, 
This affects a community in ways well be- 
yond the reach of the criminal activity itself. 
Where some police are corrupt, law enforce- 
ment generally is likely to be bad. Where 
government officials are bribed, the moral 
climate of the whole community is likely to 
be affected; public confidence is undermined, 
cynicism takes hold. 

Organized crime is a major concern of 
federal law enforcement, For seven years the 
federal government has waged an intensive 
camprign against a tenacious and deeply 
rooted enemy. 

The current drive is the most comprehen- 
sive and successful yet undertaken. The 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
of the Department of Justice which, directly 
and through U.S. Attorneys’ offices, handles 
organized crime cases, has the largest legal 
staff of its history now working exclusively 
in organized crime. 

Indictments returned as a result of its ef- 
forts have risen from 19 in 1960 to 1,197 
in 1966. Convictions over the same period 
have risen from 45 to 477. Between fiscal 
years 1964 and 1967, convictions or organized 
crime and gambling figures resulting from 
FBI investigations have risen 300 percent, 
from 64 to 197. Of 182 federal indictments 
and convictions of known members of the 
Cosa Nostra in the last 12 years, 66, more 
than one-third, have come in the last 12 
months, Included are some of the highest 
ranking members of this major crime syndi- 
cate ever caught, 

Criminal intelligence supplied to local law 
enforcement by federal agencies has had an 
even greater impact on organized crime. In 
fiscal 1967, the FBI disseminated over 250,000 
items. of intelligence regarding organized 
erime resulting in 3,600 arrests for violation 
of state law. Criminal intelligence supplied 
by the FBI has resulted in 174 raids of or- 
ganized crime operations and 674 arrests in 
the past four months. 

A new and highly effective technique al- 
ready tested in a major northeastern city in- 
volves the Strike Force” concept. A special 
team, the “Strike Force,“ staffed by Or- 
ganized Crime and Racketeering Section at- 
torneys and selected federal investigators 
from several key agencies, carefully coor- 
dinate with state and local law enforcement, 
An intensive correlation of intelligence guides 
special investigation, raids, grand jury inves- 
tigation and action followed by prosecution. 
Superimposed on regular law enforcement 
and with no other assignment than to find 
and prosecute organized criminal conduct, 
the “Strike Force“ can deliver major blows 
to organized crime and leave local law en- 
forcement in control. A series of strike forces 
are being planned for centers of organized 
crime. 

For better than a year now, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has conducted meetings in 
major cities across the country to alert local 
law enforcement and to intensify and bet- 
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ter coordinate local, state and feđeral action 
directed at organized crime. 

The Department will continue its efforts 
against organized crime in the months ahead. 
This is an area where the federal government 
must play a major role. The interstate nature 
of much of the more extreme organized crime 
activity and its abllity to neutralize local 
law enforcement make this imperative. 

But we must not look to the federal gov- 
ernment to eliminiate organized crime any 
more than we can look to it to control crime 
in the streets, or riots. Excellence in local 
law enforcement is the sine qua non of any 
effort to eliminate organized crime. Without 
this, little can be permanently accomplished. 
It is local police that patrol the streets and 
alleys and see and know the activities of the 
people. It is local police that are present in 
adequate numbers to deal with organized 
gambling, shylocking or prostitution. It is 
state and local laws that are violated by most 
organized crime activity. It is the duty of 
local police to enforce those laws. 

Crime in the streets can only be controlled 
and reduced. Organized crime can be elimi- 
nated. There are whole nations and societies 
relatively free of its scourage. A key will be 
the professionalization of local law enforce- 
ment; raising standards, training officers to 
meet the varieties of criminal conduct com- 
mitted, paying salaries that will attract the 
best among us, providing adequate force, 
research and development, organization and 
leadership to bring excellence to local law 
enforcement throughout the nation, It is a 
happy fact, though no coincidence, that ful- 
fillment of this same great need will aid in 
the arrest and reversal of the trends toward 
dee in the other faces of American 

me. z 


Vietnam and Military Hardware 
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SPEECH 
or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, November 9, 1967, Gen. Bruce 
K. Holloway, Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Air 
Force, delivered an address at the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association 
luncheon in New York City on the sub- 
ject of Vietnam and Military Hard- 
ware.” 

Among other things in his address, he 
cites what I call lessons learned from 
Vietnam and other lesser conflicts of 
the past 10 years. Study of these lessons 
learned leads to conclusions that will 
help to plan strategy, tactics and mili- 
tary hardware for the future. General 
Holloway has identified nine areas of im- 
portance and suggests some of the in- 
fluences they may have on the develop- 
ment of weapons and supporting sys- 
tems to meet military requirements, 
General Holloway’s address follows: 

Some people will tell you that military 
strategy and tactics are largely a result of 
the hardware that technology can provide 
the military planners. Others hold that the 
reverse is true—or should be true; that de- 
cisions on which items of hardware to build 
are determined by strategy. Actually, nei- 
ther the hardware proponents nor the strat- 
egy proponents are entirely right or entirely 
wrong, There is a continuous interaction 
between strategy and technology, with each 
influencing the other. It’s a sort of closed 
loop system. 
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At any given point in time, the scales 
may be tipped in favor of strategy or of 
technology, but over the long term, the 
weighting of these two elements balances 
out pretty evenly. 

For about 15 years after World War II, it 
seems to me that technology—nuclear and 
supporting technology—was the heavier fac- 
tor in the strategy/technology equation. 
Since 1961, strategy has been ascendant, es- 
pecially in the area of counterinsurgency 
and limited war. This new balance is likely 
to continue, at least as it relates to the kind 
of aggression we and our allles are combat- 
ting in Vietnam. 

While a successful outcome to the Vietnam 
War undoubtedly will have some constrain- 
ing influence on communist enthusiasm for 
their so-called wars of national liberation, it 
isn’t an absolute guarantee that other 
similar wars will not occur. And it is no 
guarantee that the United States may not 
find it necessary either unilaterally, or as a 
member of a regional organization, or as a 


It is therefore worth looking briefly at 
some of the unique characteristics of the 
Vietnam War before discussing the effects it 
has had on hardware requirements. I believe 
areas of difference from earlier wars 
be broadly applicable to the conflicts 
likely to take place in the future, and 
fore pertinent to our future hardware 


ts. 

Overshadowing all other differences is the 
potential consequence of uncontrolled 
escalation. In this respect, the war is even 
more complex than Korea because the poten- 
tial for destruction is considerably higher on 
both sides than it was in the early 1950's. 
The possibility that the Vietnam conflict 
to a nuclear exchange must 
the minds of responsible 
officials. I think that is a very remote possi- 
however, in view of our present 
margin of nuclear superiority over the 

USSR and Communist China. 

A second significant difference is that of 
objectives. We entered both World Wars after 
they had been in progress for many months 
and had grown to hitherto unimagined pro- 

Both wars had become total wars by 
the standards of their times. In both, the 


munist backers. The President has stated 
many times that our intent is not the over- 
throw of the North Vietnamese government 
or even necessarily defeat of its army in the 
field so long as that army gets out of South 
Vietnam and stays out. 

Still another difference is that we are not 
in direct confrontation with the ultimate 
supporters and suppliers of enemy forces as 
we were in both World Wars. Most of the 
weapons and a large part of the supplies used 


munist-controlled countries. The enemy's 
logistic support therefore has to be reduced 
by interdiction of supply routes. This is a 
more difficult process than it would be to 


of military supplies were actually in North 
Vietnam. 

In World War H. our military operations 
and our ability to continue or increase those 
operations were addressed to a single audi- 
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ence in each theater of operations: Germany, 
Italy, or Japan. In Vietnam, everything we do 
is addressed to a variety of audiences, often 
with dissimilar or even conflicting objectives. 
Among these audiences are the Hanoi gov- 
ernment, China, the USSR, U.S. allies—both 
those who are and are not engaged in the 
war—and other nations not closely associ- 
ated either with us or with the two Commu- 
nist powers. 

In this intricate web of actions and inter- 
actions between and among nations, most of 
them not directly involved in the fighting, it 
is always necessary to evaluate operational 
alternatives in terms of our national objec- 
tives. Almost every decision has political im- 
plications that affect our relationships with 
friend and foe alike. This includes many de- 
cisions that traditionally have been consid- 
ered purely operational and hence the prov- 
ince of military commanders. While the 
situation is not entirely new, the level at 
which operational and policy considerations 
may merge is much lower than in earlier 
wars—particularly those of the pre-nuclear 
era. Military people understand quite clearly 
that their recommendations on operational 
matters have to be tempered by political, 
economic, social, and psychological consider- 
ations. 

Although Vietnam has provided some im- 
portant lessons in dealing with insurgency, I 
am not suggesting that it serves as a de- 
tailed blueprint for similar conflicts that may 
happen in the future. If others do occur de- 
spite our efforts to deter conflict at all levels, 
each would probably have unique aspects— 
geographic, social, or political. But Vietnam 
and other lesser conflicts and incipient con- 
flicts of the past ten years have provided a 
considerable body of empirical evidence that 
has been given careful study by the defense 
community. I believe we can draw some con- 
clusions that will help us plan strategies, tac- 
tics and hardware for the future. 

I would like to talk briefly about nine areas 
that seem to me particularly important, and 
suggest some of the influences they may 
have on the development of weapons and 
supporting systems. 

First, it is essential that the United States 
maintain its strategic superiority over any 
potential enemy or combination of enemies. 
If we were to lose this superiority, we would 
be subject to nuclear threats or blackmail 
whenever the support of our own national 
interests or those of friends and allies ran 
counter to the interests of the Communist 
powers. Hence strategic nuclear superiority 
bears a direct relationship to counterinsur- 
gency or limited war actions. In order to 
maintain this superiority, we will soon in- 
troduce the Minuteman III intercontinental 
missile into the Strategic Air Command's 
missile force and replace some of our earlier 
B-52 bombers with the FB-111. The Air 
Force is also doing developmental work on 
on advanced ICBM and an advanced bomber, 
an AMSA. 


Second: The strategic bomber has proved 
beyond question its usefulness in limited, 
non-nuclear war. The B-52 has been used 
against area targets and other military tar- 
gets that require a high concentration of 


of the extensive experience we have had with 
B-52 operations in Southeast Asia. 

Third: Air superiority is essential in um- 
ited wars. Since there has been relatively 
light enemy fighter opposition in North Viet- 
nam, we tend to forget the importance of 
air superiority. Try to picture how different 
the course of the war might have been If 
enemy air forces had been free to attack 
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our port facilities, logistic net, air bases, car- 
riers and troops in the field. 

In order to assure air superiority, we believe 
there is a need for a fighter specifically de- 
signed for air-to-air combat. This is partic- 
ularly important in a Korea or Vietnam-type 
war, since the enemy probably will always 
be able to operate from sanctuaries; hence 
the possibility of destroying his interceptor 
forces on the ground may be greatly reduced 
or even eliminated. An alr superiority 
fighter that we are studying—an FX must 
have performance as good as anything a po- 
tential enemy Is likely to produce, range that 
can be converted to loiter or combat time, 
electronic sophistication, and night and all- 
weather capability with both air-to-air mis- 
siles and guns. It should be able to do other 
jobs such as interdiction and close support 
as secondary missions. We have not yet gone 
into Contract Definition for an F-X, so it is 
too early to say just what it would look 
like. 

Fourth: In a combat situation where the 
bulk of enemy materiel comes from outside 
the theater of operations, interdiction of sup- 
ply routes becomes extremely important. In 
my judgment, pur operations against military 
targets in North Vietnam have been very 
effective in increasing the cost to North Viet- 
nam of infiltrating men and supplies—as well 
as the cost of the war in general. 

The effectiveness of air interdiction can be 
increased by an improved ability to locate, 
identify and strike small moving targets in 
any weather, day or night. One of our most 
active research and development program 
areas, known as SHEDLIGHT, includes 68 
related programs aimed at denying an enemy 
the cover of night and bad weather. The ef- 
fectiveness of interdiction also can be in- 
creased by improved planning of entire inter- 
diction campaigns, which will result from our 
study of the on-going campaign; and by an 
Improved ability to predict accurately the 
short and longer term results of interdiction 
operations. 

Fifth: All of our aircraft, but particularly 
those designed for interdiction and close sup- 
port, must be designed for survivability in a 
hostile sky. The greatest threat is likely to 
come from ground fire. There are a great 
many options for improving survivability in 
future tactical fighters: new materials for 
lightweight armor, design features to include 
alternate control and hydraulic systems, 
warning devices against both radar and vis- 
ually directed ground fire, an accurate stand- 
off missile for use against well-defended tar- 
gets, fuse deactivators that will neutralize 
hostile projectiles, devices to prevent or sup- 
press fire aboard the aircraft. Obviously the 
combination of survivability measures se- 
lected for any aircraft will have to be related 
to its intended mission. A relatively inex- 
pensive close support fighter like an AX. 
which we are now studying, would need less 
sophisticated equipment than would a deep- 
penetration tactical fighter like the F-111. 
In all cases, survivability technology is on the 
rise. In time, tactical fighter survivability and 
response time will be further enhanced by a 
V/STOL fighter, but that is not yet on the 
near horizon. 

Sixth: Accuracy of weapons delivery is a 
must in limited war. We want to reduce col- 
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strategic and tactical mobility. Getting the 
right mix of forces to the right place at the 
right time may enable us and our allies to 
nip a developing pattern of aggression in the 
bud. Our strategic airlift forces, which are 
responsible for that job, are in good shape 
today and will be-even more effective when 
the C-5A comes into the operational in- 
ventory. 

But the requirement for mobility doesn't 
end there. In the areas where insurgency or 
small-scale war are most likely to erupt, com- 
bat operations are quite likely to resemble 
certain characteristics of most of the ground 
fighting in South Vietnam: scattered, small 
unit actions in remote areas that have poorly 
developed rond and rail nets. In such a situa- 
tion, the rapid intra-theater movement of 
ground forces and supplies is essential. In 
the future, we are going to need STOL trans- 
ports—preferably some of them with a verti- 
cal take-off ability—compatible cargo han- 
dling equipment and an all-weather aerial 
delivery system that will operate without 
ground aids. A Light Intra-Theater Trans- 

or LIT, which we are proposing as a 
replacement for the aging C-7 and 0-123. 
should have a STOL payload of about 20,000 
pounds and a vertical take-off payload about 
half that size, It could be available in the 
early 1970's. 

Eighth: Control of, combat forces is essen- 
tial to the success of any military operation. 
It becomes particularly important in a type 
of warfare where a great many operational 
decisions have strong policy implications. 
Centralized command and control is particu- 
larly necessary in the air war since our air- 
craft operate at high speeds and deliver 
tremendous concentrations of firepower. Reli- 
able, survivable, high capacity command and 
control systems are a must. 

Finally: Research and development in the 
areas of counterinsurgency, and Uumited 
conventional warfare must be continued at 
a much higher level than that of the 1950's 
and early 1980's. R&D in these areas is very 
active today. Since July 1965, the Air Force 
has received a total of 273 requirements for 
research and development from our people 
in Southeast Asia. 189 of these requests have 
been approved and either have been com- 
pleted or are in various stages of develop- 
ment. In total we are now managing more 
than 700 programs in the limited war area, 
I have mentioned only a few of these proj- 
ects since my purpose was to discuss trends 
rather than specific programs. 

The limited war area is a fertile field for 
the American scientific and engineering 
community, It covers every area pertinent 
to airpower: airframe design, propulsion, 
fuels, materials, electronics, ordnance. 
Many of the hardware needs that I have 
suggested present challenging problems, but 
given adequate funding they should not 
exceed the capacity of a nation that 
pioneered nuclear technology and soon will 
put men on the moon, 


Evading the Constitution 
SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 26, Gen. Lewis Hershey issued 
a directive to local draft boards recom- 
mending that violators of Selective Serv- 
ice provisions be subject to immediate 
or accelerated induction. Shortly there- 
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after, in response to a press inquiry, I 
joined several colleagues in character- 
izing that action as “a flagrant denial of 
due process” which “demeans the Con- 
stitution, discredits the Selective Serv- 
ice System, and contributes to a grow- 
ing disregard for civil liberties during a 
time of war abroad and disorder at 
home“. 

In the past weeks, evidence that local 
boards have been following the General's 
recommendation has been accumulating 
around the country. The most flagrant 
example of this took place recently in 
Tulsa, Okla., where a student at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma was reclassified 1A 
because the local board, in the words of 
its letter to the young man, “did not feel 
that your activity as a member of the 
Students for a Democratic Society is to 
the best interest of the U.S. Govern- 
ment.” Not only, therefore, are local 
boards themselves dispensing punishment 
for violation of the Selective Service 
Act. Now they are setting themselves up 
as judges of which political organizations 
are in the national interest. This action 
is totalitarian and intolerable. It is an 
indication of the direction events may 
take if General Hershey's directive is 
not rescinded. 

Life magazine, in its editorial of No- 
vember 24 entitled “The Draft Is No 
Answer to Dissent” argued that— 

The general seems to indicate that he 
has lost tract of where the draft fits Into 
the American constitutional system. 


It characterizes his action as “a dis- 
service to the Selective Service System.” 
I insert this editorial in the Record at 
the end of my remarks. 

The entire policy of the October 26 
directive is contrary to the Constitution 
and represents a serious and dangerous 
step toward open repression of political 
dissent. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
take note of this danger. y 

The editorial follows: 


THE Drart Is No ANSWER TO DISSENT 


If there is one man who ought to know 
all there is to know about the Selective Serv- 
ice system, {t is Lt. General Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of the draft since 1941, By his latest 
directive to local boards, though, the general 
seems to Indicate that he has lost track of 
where the draft fits into the American consti- 
tutional system. 

Bothered by campus anti-Vietnam war pro- 
tests, Hershey has advised local boards to 
withdraw deferments and immediately draft 
students who interfere with the draft or 
campus military recruiters. Hershey’s out- 
rage at the form some campus protests have 
taken is understandable. But his ill-consid- 
ered suggestion that draft boards become, in 
effect, prosecutors and juries must be ruled 
out of order. 

The American Association of University 
Professors asked Hershey to rescind his di- 
rective, pointing out that it “sets down such 
a vague standard that local boards may in- 
duct persons for the exercise of constitutional 
rights, The mere existence of this undefined 
power to use the draft as a punitive instru- 
ment must therefore have a chilling effect 
upon academic freedom and free speech 
and assembly as guaranteed by the First 
Amendment.” 

A group of congressmen branded Hershey's 
plan “a flagrant denial of due process clearly 
designed to repress dissent against the war 
in Vietnam.” 


A student does not lose his right to dissent 
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simply because his military service has been 
deferred. By the same token, a student Is as 
liable as any other American to the penalties 
that apply to trespasses and disorders that 
overstep legal bounds, 

Whether or not General Hershey rescinds 
his directive before it reaches a court test, 
he has done a disservice to the Selective 
Service system he helped found. The draft, 
with all its imperfections, is the best system 
we have yet been able to devise to choose 
those men who will represent us all by sery- 
ing when not all ablebodied men are needed. 

To use the draft as a form of punish- 
ment is to suggest to the men In Vietnam— 
where draftees make up 37% of the Army 
troops—that their units are also handy as 
penal battalions. The suggestion is demean- 
ing to the armed services—even if some 
draftee veterans of Vietnam might under- 
standably Uke to have a hand in the basie 
training of drafted dissenters. 


Preachers in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, day by day, 
public opinion turns more and more 
against politics and politicians to where 
the terms are made almost synonymous 
with evil, crookedness, or immorality. 

The statesman-patriot image has dis- 
appeared—and does not appear sought 
after or missed. 

On the other hand, the promotion peo- 
ple are hard at building the leadership 
image in other spheres. Titles such as 
“Doctor,” “Commissioner,” “Reverend,” 
are exploited to project all-seeing knowl- 
edge and complete confidence. 

The great equality movement is thus 
shattered by the wide disparity between 
the common man and the so-called in- 
tellectual and his academic labels. 


Politicians—elected officials—in poli- 
tics are treated as undependable and un- 
trustworthy, yet preachers—unelected by 
anyone—in politics become fine and 
dandy. Anyone can swear at and disagree 
with a politician, but none can find fault 
with the wearers of the cloth, espe- 
cially if the reverend “me-toos” the 
right party line. 

An interesting report on religion and 
politics appeared in the November 17, 
1967, Weekly Crusader published by the 
Christian Crusade of Tulsa, Okla., which 
I include following my remarks: 

RELIGION AND POLrrics 

There has been much discussion in re- 
cent years over the question of religion and 
politics. The Johnson Administration has en- 
tered the controversy in a big way. While it 
has encouraged the National Council of 
Churches and its ideological allies, the Ad- 
ministration's Internal Revenue Service has 
decided that Christian Crusade is guilty of 
advocating a political viewpoint on a variety 
of topics.” (IRS letter to Christian Crusade 
dated September 22, 1966) 

On the other hand, President Johnson told 
a liberal Methodist group:. in this age 
the Church cannot afford to stand aside from 
the great problems of our times... Be- 
cause if the preachers in this country step 
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aside from politics and community life and 
leadership and social problems, then who 
steps in? If the good men of the Church 
have no business in these causes, who is left 
to do that business?” (Quoted by David Law- 
rence in the Manchester (New Hampshire) 
Union-Leader, October 3, 1966) Obviously, 
LBJ see church involvement in “politics” as 
a one-sided affair. 

The liberal, modernist church groups be- 
gan involving themselves in political activi- 
tles many years before Christian Crusade 
even existed. In the foreword to the 1927 
Handbook of the Churches, official publica- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches 
(predecessor to the National Council of 
Churches), Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who was 
Council president at that time, wrote, The 
American Churches are going to grapple 
courageously with great social and interna- 
tional questions 

A “NEW FRONTIER OF CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY” 


Some of the liberal“ leaders in Protestant 
church circles considered a 1934 meeting of 
the General Council of Congregational- 
Christian Churches to be a major break- 
through in political activity aimed against 
the American free enterprise system. The 
September 12, 1934, issue of Christian Cen- 
tury summed up this meeting as follows: 
“Oongregationalism is the first of the Prot- 
estant bodies to accept the social gospel as 
ecclesiastical responsibility. By the action of 
the Oberlin meeting of its national council 
last June .. that denomination ... 
8 up á new frontier of Christian ac- 


The July 26, 1934, issue of The World To- 
morrow, a socialist publication founded by 
Norman Thomas, long-time head of the So- 
clalist Party in the United States, greeted 
this Congregational meeting with an editorial 
which stated, “this new organization [the 
Council of Social Action founded by the Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches at this meet- 
ing] may set the pace in awakening, educat- 
ing and gospel churches in the ap- 
Plication of the Christian gospel in the cru- 
cial areas of economics, politics, and race. 
Verily the churches are beginning to move!” 

It was only a couple of months later that 
this socialist publication combined with 
Christian Century. The merging of these 
magazines was announced on the front cover 
of the August 22, 1934, issue of Christian 
Century. 

The resolution adopted at the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches meeting, which 
was so pleasing to socialists and religious 
“liberals,” indicated the type of political ac- 
tion that was contemplated. The resolution 
demanded “the abolition of the profit system, 
the elimination of its Incentives and habits, 
the legal forms by which it supports and 
the moral ideas by which it justifies itself.” It 
described the form of government which 
would replace our free enterprise system as 
“a thoroughly planned and organized social 
economy” which would eventually “eliminate 
private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution wherever such private 
ownership interferes with the success of a 
planned social economy, making profit un- 
necessary and impossible.” The resolution 
advised members of the denomination to 
“cooperate with the forces and groups [Work- 
ing] for the above changes in our society.” 
(“Church Issues Red Manifesto" by E. C. 
Lampson, editor, Jefferson (Ohio) Gazette, in 
wo Republic, July-August, 1934, page 

Almost eight years after this meeting, an 
important conference was held at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University under the sponsorship of the 
Federal Council of Churches. According to 
the March 16, 1942, issue of Time, “Every 
local Protestant church in the country will 
now be urged to get behind the program” 
which was adopted at that meeting. Time 
further reported: “‘Collectivism is 
whether we like it or not,’ the delegates were 
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told by. Dr. William Paton, co-secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. The 
Conference . . . urged taxation designed to 
the end that our wealth may be more equi- 
tably distributed.’ It urged experimentation 
with government and cooperative ownership. 
‘Every individual,’ the conference declared, 
‘has the right to full-time educational op- 
portunities . .. to economic security in re- 
tirement ... to adequate health service. 
In other words, this meeting announced a 
further large step by liberal“ church leaders 
into politics aimed at a socialistic welfare 
state. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES BY RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


During 1950 the Federal Council of 
Churches was succeeded by the National 
Council of Churches, which took up where 
its predecessor left off in using the churches 
for ultra-left political purposes. In fact, dur- 
ing 1965 Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, a leading 
figure in the ecumenical movement as well 
as the National and World Councils of 
Churches, bluntly admitted that The 
church has entered politics.” (The Houston 
Post, March 6, 1965.) Of course, as we have 
seen, these liberal church groups had been 
in politics for many years before Dr. Blake's 
1965 admission of that fact. 

Church figures affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches have blatantly and 
openly operated in the political field in sup- 
port of a variety of liberal causes, such as 
socialized medicine, civil rights, federal aid 
to education, reapportionment, etc. 

One of the highly prized goals of all social- 
ists (including communists) in our nation 
has. been socialized medicine, However, they 
have recognized the necessity of working for 
foot-in-the-door measures of which medical 
care through the Social Security system was 
considered to be a major step. At its meeting 
in Syracuse, New York, on February 22, 1961, 
the General Board of the National Council 
of Churches gave unanimous approval“ to 
the Social Security approach to medical care. 
(Congressional Record, April 6, 1961, page 
5145.) This eventually became known as 
“Medicare” and “liberal” churchmen and 
church groups were influential in bringing 
about its passage. Obviously, anti-commu- 
nist conservatives who are well aware of the 
dangers of socialized medicine were not so 
influential. 

The National Council of Churches and 
other left-wing church groups also went all- 
out in support of the so-called Civil Rights 
Bill. In a call which it issued to churches 
that participated in the massive and expen- 
sive August 28, 1963, “March on Washing- 
ton,” the National Council of Churches re- 
ferred to the power-creating Civil Rights Bill 
being pursued as “a national moral issue.” 
Speaking in the White House on April 29, 
1964, President Johnson backed up this view- 
point when he told 150 churchmen that “jus- 
tice and morality” demanded passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill. 

The President has not always looked upon 
such an enormous grant of power as a moral 
issue. In a speech on the floor of the US. 
Senate on March 9, 1949, regarding an FEPC 
(Fair Employment Practices Commission) 
proposal, Mr. Johnson said: As I see it, such 
a law would do nothing more than enslave a 
minority. Such a law would necessitate a 
system of federal police officers, such as we 
have never before seen. It would require the 
policing of every business institution, every 
transaction made between an employer and 
employee, and virtually every hour of an 
employer's and employee's association while 
at work. I could only hope sincerely that the 
Senate will never be called upon to entertain 
seriously any such proposal again.” Of course, 
it is different now that Lyndon Johnson is 
the President and thus is the major recipient 
of such dangerous power grants. 

In the Chattanooga News-Free Press of 
March 23, 1964, Thurman Sensing wrote, “It 
is fantastic that the NCC, the Methodist 
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Youth Conference, or any other church 
group would lend support to this legisla- 
lation. To find religious organizations sup- 
porting a bill that would impose totalitarian 
measures on the United States is as incred- 
wle as it is tragic . . he results of this 
increasingly totalitarlan type civil rights 
legislation are showing up more and more in 
America’s cities each summer. 

The NCC’s Commission on Religion and 
Race, in a letter dated March 15, 1966, called 
for readers to “write, telephone or visit their 
congressman” in support of minimum wage 
legislation and NCC representatives have 
appeared in Congress to urge repeal of Sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, These 
are Just a few examples of this tax-exempt 
organization’s attempts to influence legis- 
lation, 

As most readers are aware, the only speci- 
fic legislation the Internal Revenue Service 
has accused Christian Crusade of promoting 
was the Becker Amendment. However, it was 
the National Council of Churches, not 
Christian Crusade, that had paid lobbyists 
in Washington, D.C., and they were working 
against this Amendment, Christian Crusade 
cannot afford paid lobbyists nor can most 
other anti-communist religious organiza- 
tions. 

During 1966 the Oklahoma Council of 
Churches published a document entitled 
“Perspectives for Legislative Action.” This 
pamphlet revealed that the Council sought 
to involve its members in “support of legis- 
lation” that the Council considered to be 
good. Needless to say, the legislation sup- 
ported was generally welfare state legisla- 
tion. The pamphlet stated, “We support the 
enactment and/or the implementation of 
legislation which provides for slum clear- 
ance and adequate housing for every fam- 
ily . . . state-supported public housing... . 
supplemental rentals, urban renewaland.. . 
creating more inclusive housing pat- 
terns .. .” 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Septem- 
ber 20, 1967, quoted a statement made by 
evanagelist Billy Graham to a group in 
Washington which included about 100 Con- 
gressmen: “This is the first time in seven- 
teen years that I have come to Washington to 
speak for or against a government pro- 
gram ...I have come to speak . . . in favor of 
the poverty program.” Does anyone think 
that the IRS and the Johnson Administra- 
tion would consider this political activity? 
We hardly think so, since it happens to be 
on the left-liberal side of the fence. In short, 
it follows the Administration's line of think- 
ing that the government should take care of 
all problems encountered by the American 
people. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY IN THE 1964 ELECTION 


During 1964 left-wing clergymen and 
church organizations went all-out in striving 
for the defeat of Barry Goldwater for the 
Presidency. An afticle in The Houston 
Chronicle of September 21, 1964, disclosed 
that a group of Protestant theologians 
headed by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr had en- 
dorsed President Johnson for re-election and 
“asserted that a vote for Senator Barry M. 
Goldwater would be ‘a vote for irrespon- 
sibility, recklessness and reaction.“ 

Included in this group were Dr. John C. 
Bennett, president of Union Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Robert McAfee Brown, profes- 
sor of religion at Stanford University; and 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president emeritus 
of Union Theological Seminary. These and 
others in the group mentioned in this arti- 
cle were all members of the editorial board 
of Christianity and Crisis, a weekly journal, 
and their political announcement took the 
form of an editorial in the issue of the maga- 
zine published Sunday.” 

Naturally, Christian Century endorsed 
Lyndon Johnson for President and, accord- 
ing to the October 9, 1964, issue of Time, “it 
has also published an anti-Goldwater edi- 
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torial in almost every issue since the G,.O.P. 
Convention last July. We might add that 
the communists put the defeat of Goldwater 
at the top of thelr 1964 objectives. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY IN SUPPORT OF KEY 

COMMUNIST COALS 

Leftist church groups and religious figures 
in those groups who have been allowed to 
retain their tax exemption have been very 
active in fighting for elimination of two 
thorns in the side of the communist con- 
spirators. These consist of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. On 
December 28, 1962, the Department of Church 
and Society of the Council of Churches, Na- 
tional Capital Area, issued a “Statement Re- 
garding the House Un-American Activities 
Committee” which called for elimination of 
the Committee. The Statement accused the 
HCUA of being a propaganda agency which 
was “interested in furthering its own con- 
cepts but with no attention to scholarship 
and with only scant attention to accuracy.” 
This, of course, is a flat lie, The information 
on the international communist conspiracy 
issued by the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is highly accurate in com- 
parison with the propaganda of “liberal” 
churchmen and their organizations. 

A letter dated January 3, 1963, signed by 
Rey, David Colwell, chairman of the National 
Capital Area Council of Churches, was sent 
to members of the House of Representatives 
urging them to vote for abolition of the Com- 
mittee. Has the Internal Revenue Service 
taken any recognition of this blatant politi- 
cal act by the Council of Churches operating 
in the home city of the IRS’ national office? 

Earlier in this article we quoted from the 
1927 Handbook of the Churches, which de- 
clared that the churches were going to “grap- 
ple courageously” with “international ques- 
tions.” Vietnam is certainly an international 
question and for several years it has had top 
billing as a major goal of the international 
communist conspiracy. This goal is complete 
surrender by the United States to Red de- 
mands that we pull out of Vietnam and let 
the communists have it. The National Coun- 
cll of Churches has been “grappling cour- 
ageously” with this issue in that they have 
followed along with the same demands— 
that is, that the United States surrender to 
the Reds. The communist conspirators in the 
US, have been so enthused over NCC sup- 
port on this important issue that they have 
given them top front-page billing several 
times in their official newspaper, The Worker. 
For example, in The Worker of December 7, 
1965, the headline read, “Church Council De- 
mands U.S. End Escalation.” An editorial in 
this issue referred to Christians“ who would 
be led into action by this NCO Vietnam pro- 
nouncement as “a mighty army of reserves.” 

The conspirators were given more to re- 
jolce over at a meeting called the “Confer- 
ence on Church and Society,” which was 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches, This group’s support of the com- 
munist objectives in Vietnam was reported 
in a front-page article in The Worker of Oc- 
tober 31, 1967. Red conspirators were told: 

“A general strike, picketing, and boycotts 
Were urged by 800 members of a Conference 
on Church and Society, if the U.S. escalates 
the Vietnam. war. A Vietnam study group of 
the national conference here [Detroit] spon- 
sored by the National Council of Churches 
made the recommendation to the Council 
and its member churches throughout the 
U.S. If any of four acts of escalation occur 
then the general strike, boycott, and picket- 
ings should take place, it was said, with an 
appeal made nationwide by the churches to 
labor and all others for à one-day general 
strike. The four acts are: use of nuclear 
weapons; land invasion of North Vietnam; 
international direct military offensive against 
[Red] China; [and] bombing of the Red 
River dikes in North Vietnam 
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“The report also called for refusal to pay 
federal income taxes; to set up draft counsel- 
ing service for conscientious objectors; [and] 
abolition of the draft . . . Details of how the 
strike would be organized were spelled out 
for newsmen by church leaders. First, all reg- 
ular church programs would be cancelled and 
churches would open for ‘penitential’ prayer. 
Second, on the following Sunday all churches 
would hold penitentail services and take of- 
ferings to support protest actions. Third, the 
nation’s religious leaders within thirty-six 
hours’ would call on peoples of all faiths to 
close their businesses and industries, trans- 
portation and school facilities for one day. 
Fourth, an emergency conclave of religious 
leaders from all over the nation would be 
called in Washington to plan further action.” 
We assume that all this constitutes “grap- 
pling courageously with great . interna- 
tional questions,“ as stated in the 1927 Hand- 
book of the Churches. 

Another “international question” which is 
also an important goal of the international 
communist conspiracy Is the matter of a UN 
seat for Red China and its recognition by 
the United States. The controversy between 
Red China and the Soviet Union over the 
most appropriate means of destroying our 
nation has not weakened support of Red 
China’s admission to the UN by the Soviet- 
led wing of international communism. Ob- 
viously, this is a very important political 
goal of this world-wide conspiracy. And who 
do we find supporting this Red objective? 
In The Tulsa Tribune, February 23, 1966, we 
Tead: 

“The General Board of the National Coun- 
ell of Churches is on record today as favor- 
ing the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. Members of the Board approved 
the wide ranging policy statement 90-3, on 
the first day of a four-day conference at St. 
Louis. The Board's statement also proposed 
that a study be made of possible diplomatic 
recognition of the (Red) Chinese govern- 
ment...” 

A STRANGE CONCEPT OF “LOYALTY TO cop“ 


Leaders of the National Council of 
Churches and other left-liberal clergymen 
apparently feel that their activities are reli- 
gious, not political. The general viewpoint 
of these left-orlented clergymen was ex- 
pressed by Rev. J. Quinter Miller, associate 
general secretary of the NCC at that time, 
during 1965 when he told the Vanderbilt 
University Divinity School that the Council 
engages itself in these issues because we 
are under orders from Christ to do so.” 
(Tulsa Daily World, April 23, 1965) 

In the December, 1965, statement. issued 
by its General Board, the National Council 
of Churches contended that Christians 
should support its suicidAl position on Viet- 
mam because they “have a loyalty to God 
which must transcend every other loyalty.” 
If these ultra-left clergymen have ever giv- 
en any explanation as to what “loyalty to 
God” has in common with pursuing objec- 
tives which would place more people in other 
countries under communist slavery and ad- 
vance international communism substantial- 
ly along its road toward eventual conquest 
of our own nation, we have not seen it. Ob- 
viously, they are depending upon keeping 
people in U.S. churches blinded to the facts 
through the techniques of whitewash, straw 
men and smoke screens. (See Chapter 13 of 
our book, The Facts About Communism and 
Our Churches.) 


Actually, these misguided churchmen have 


the future enslavement of many more inno- 
cent people. Communism denies the truth of 
God and deprives human beings of freed 

These facts alone make it a moral probl 
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and one which Christians should oppose on 
moral grounds. Informed Americans are well 
aware of the fact that millions of Christians 
have been murdered, persecuted and con- 
demned to the unbelievable miseries of com- 
munist slaye labor camps, One would think 
that a “loyalty to God” would require Chris- 
tians to pray for these people and do all in 
their power to help awaken their fellow citi- 
zens to the facts about communist dictator- 
ships. 
THE “MOST IMPORTANT” CHURCH FORCE IN 
POLITIcs 


While anti-communist, conservative rell- 
gious groups are being harassed and per- 
secuted by the Johnson Administration for 
advocating “political” viewpoints, the real 
political influence stems from left-wing rell- 
gious groups. We have not heard of any of 
these groups having their tax exemption 
revoked. 

Paul D. White, Houston Post religion edi- 
tor, commented on the political influence of 
the National Council of Churches and other 
left-wing church groups in the March 6, 
1965, issue of that newspaper: 

“Church groups are dealing directly 
with... numerous . issues once rele- 
gated to politicians, business, civic, trade, 
and labor groups . . The churches, by every 
account, played a decisive role in the civil 
rights struggle in Congress. Vice-President 
Hubert Humphrey, who was Democratic floor 
manager during the uphill fight, termed the 
churchmen involved in the fight for the 
bill ‘the most important force at work’ The 
leader of the Southern forces, Georgia's Rich- 
ard B. Russell, blamed the bill's passage on 
pressure from President Johnson and many 
of the nation's clergy. 

“This is readily admitted by leaders of 
the powerful National Council of Churches, 
who played an important role in the effort. 
It is accepted that church groups applied 
the weight that tipped the balance for pass- 
age of the Civil Rights Act, and Teligious 
prossure killed the Becker Amendment on 
school prayers...” 

An article in the May 21, 1965, issue of 
Christianity Today discussed the political in- 
eat of left-wing church groups at that 

e and revealed that these u ann 

to increase that influence: elt ec 2 
by the decisive role they are credited with 
playing in the Civil Rights Bin lobby, many 
churchmen now are ready to step up their 
activities in Washington. The church lobby 
seems to be expanding substantially, and 
some Congressmen and other government 
Officials are reluctantly obliged to take it 
more seriously. 

“There are now more than a dozen church- 
related agencies with offices in W. 
that are lobbying or information Haison 
centers . . the agencies frequently reflect a 
solid front on specific issues. Thus Washing- 
ton now finds itself with a religious coalition 
that represents collectively an ecclesiastical 
lobby of growing pressure and influence. 
Those who view this development with con- 
cern are often critical of its chief character- 
istics: a leftist tilt . . Although there has 
been much public concern over the impact 
of the religious and theoretical right 
none of the religious groups identified with 
this viewpoint has Washington offices .. .” 

In Hght of these facts concerning the true 
sources of political influence, the activities of 
the Johnson Administration in persecuting 
and conservative religious groups 
merely pave the way for greater influence by 
those who are actually guilty of violating 
the requirements for tax exemption. In short, 
they are swatting at a mosquito on the bear's 
back instead of paying attention to the 
bear, which is wielding such enormous in- 
fluence in Washington, D.C. 

The United States of America is in real 
trouble when the ruling powers in our gov- 
ernment operate under a double standard 
in which they bring their efforts to bear 
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against organizations which oppose the goals 
of communism and socialism but ignore and 
even encourage the activities of religious 
groups promoting these goals, the achieve- 
ment of which would eventually result in the 
establishment of a socialist government and 
later a communist dictatorship in our nation. 

For more background information on the 
activities of liberal church organizations and 
their leaders, read The Facts about Com- 
munism and Our Churches. This documented 
book selis for $1 per copy. Order from Chris- 
tian Crusade, P. O. Box 977, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
74102. 


Citizen's Home Bombed— Not in Missis- 
sippi—in Oceanside, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. TENZ ER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
dark of night on November 17, 1967, 
a pipe-encased, homemade bomb was 
thrown through the window of the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Revander, at 
463 Chelsea Road, Oceanside, N. V., in 
my congressional district. 

It is not my privilege to know the 
Revanders personally, but I am told that 
they are respected citizens and have 
been good neighbors, during the 8 years 
they have resided in the community. 

I am thankful to God that no one was 
injured and there was only minor de- 
struction of property. However, the 
bomb was capable of taking lives and de- 
stroying property. So what appears to be 
involved is a conspiracy to commit as- 
sault and battery with a dangerous 
weapon —trespass upon property, and 
other violations of New York State penal 
statutes. ; 

Those guilty of perpetrating this mon- 
strous act, are extremists who are a dan- 
ger to our American way of life. Their 
criminal act is all the more reprehensible 
because it represents the ABC's of con- 
spiracy to undermine the Government of 
the United States. 

ANARCHY, BIGOTRY, AND COWARDICE 


Anarchy, because it strikes a low blow 
against the basic principles of law and 
order and undermines the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Bigotry, because such an.act is inspired 
by hatred of one’s fellowman and could 
not have been perpetrated by one who be- 
lieves that one God created us all. 

Cowardice, because it was committed 
with stealth—against people who could 
not defend themselves, and committed in 
the dark of the night. 

Being shocked by the incident of the 
bombing of a neighbor's home, however, 
is not enough. We must not be parties to 
& conspiracy of silence. We must speak 
out and call upon each and every self- 
respecting elected official to do likewise. 
We must call upon every organization of 
men and women of goodwill to speak out 
against this dastardly un-American act. 

The conscience of an aroused commu- 
nity must do more than be shocked. All 


men of goodwill must stand together. We 


must strengthen the hands of our law- 
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enforcement agencies and do nothing to 
hinder or hamper the investigating au- 
thorities. We must support and assist the 
clergy of all faiths who have taken a 
stand on moral and spiritual grounds and 
the groups who have spoken ouf on 
patriotic and legal grounds. We must all 
join in expressing our revulsion to the 
incident. 


, Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp at 
this point a series of newspaper articles 
and editorials on the bombing incident: 
[From Newsday, Nov. 21, 1907 
A MEAN LITTLE VICTORY 

The cowardly bigots who have harassed 
Negro Edward Revander and his family ever 
since they moved into a predominantly 
white neighborhood in Oceanside have won 
a mean little victory. 

Friday night they tossed a bomb into Re- 
vander's home. It proved to be a dud, but 
Revander has decided to move away to safe- 
guard his two young children. The night 
raiders, who had previously stoned Revan- 
der’s home, littered his grounds and burned 
a cross on his lawn, have also won. But the 
good people of Oceanside may yet turn this 
ugly victory into a defeat. For in terrorizing 
the Revander family, these raiders have 
aroused the anger of many persons in Ocean- 
side. Already there is a move to mobilize 
community organizations to express the re- 
vulsion and anger felt by fair-minded resi- 
dents. As one of Revander's white neighbors 
put it, this incident is “shocking” and 
“damnable.” We agree and we hope that the 
community will fight this demonstration of 
bigotry. 


Boms THAT FIZZLED Jans OCEANSIDE 
(By David Andelman) 


OcEANSIDE.—With arguments, petitions and 
resolutions, 75 Oceanside residents tried last 
night to “save the reputation of our com- 
munity” after the attempted bombing Fri- 
day night of a Negro real estate banker's 
home here. 

They jammed into a small, cinder-block 
assembly room at the First Methodist Church 
to hear Rabbi Benjamin Blech lament that 
“We the community have sustained a black 
eye.” They heard Maurice McNeil, a Negro 
Baldwin school teacher recently cleared of 
charges that he molested a female student, 
term the proposed measures “to late—after 
the fact.” And they heard the Rev. Clayton 
L. Williams, executive director of the Nassau 
Council of Churches say he would urge all 
member clergymen to take positive stands 
on the incident from their pulpits. 

The meeting was called after a bomb was 
thrown Friday night into the home of 
Edward Revander. The bomb fizzled and 
caused no major damage, but police officials 
said that “it could have killed a couple of 
people.” Revander, who has lived at 463 Chel- 
sea Rd. here for eight years and on whose 
lawn a cross was burned two years ago, has 
a wife and two children. He said he would 
sell his house and leave the area if he was 
offered “a fair market price of $62,000.” 

At the meeting in the hot, crowded room. 
the residents, including four Negroes, vented 
thelr anger at Friday’s incident. Some called 
for formation of a citizen patrol for the area. 
Moderates settled for a request to Nassau 
County Executive Nickerson and Police Chief 
Francis Looney for more police protection in 
the area. They set up a reward fund which, 
by the meeting's end totaled $500 for infor- 
mation leading to the capture of the van- 
dals. They circulated a petition “deploring 
the horrible bombing of the home of our 
neighbors last Friday and believing that this 
was a shocking act which does not represent 
the view of our community.” 

McNeill was one of the dissenters who 
urged even stronger action. He said that a 
statement “will not assure that man (Re- 
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vander) that something else will not hap- 
pen when the statements are over. Only cap- 
ture of the culprits and a positive education 
program in race relations can reach people 
who have no real contact with Negroes.” 
McNeill said that the bombing “was done 
out of fear and ignorance.” 

But Rabbi Blech, of Temple Young Israel 
In Oceanside, member of a four-man com- 
mittee who will call on Revander to urge 
him to stay in Oceanside, said: “To the world 
at large, we are still a community that does 
not believe in people living together in peace. 
We must strive to get rid of the black eye 
that we the community has sustained.“ 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 24, 1967] 
OCEANSIDE LEADERS TRY IN Varn To PERSUADE 
Necro Nor To Go: Vicrim or BOMBING 
ATTEMPT Asserts He WILE Move BECAUSE 
or TENSION—CLERGY SEEKS SUPPORT OF 

LONG ISLAND COMMUNITY 

(By Agis Salpukas) 

Ocransipr, Long IsLannD, November 24— 
Community leaders and residents have falled 
to persuade one of the few Negro home- 
owners here not to sell his home after a 
bomb was hurled through his dining room 
window. 

The homeowner, Edward Revander, said 
in an interview that he appreciated the ef- 
fort being made by the community but that 
he was still determined to move because 
of the bombing attempt Friday, The bomb 
sputtered and did not go off. 

“I haven't been able to conduct my busi- 
ness because I've been so tense,” he con- 
tinued. “On some nights Ive been getting 
up at 3 and staying up until 5 just looking 
and listening at the windows.” 

Mr. Revander, who is a real estate broker 
in Queens, recalled that he had received a 
threatening letter on Wednesday signed by 
the “White Knights of Oceanside” telling 
him to leave the community. 


FOR THE WHITE PEOPLE 


Mrs. Revander read part of the letter 
which sald: “We think you got the message. 
Leave Oceanside. Should you change your 
mind, we advise you to increase your fire 
insurance. We want Oceanside for the white 
people.” 

She said that he had lost her appetite 
since the incident and that she feared for 
the lives of her two children, Bernice, less 
than a month old, and Edward, 3 years old. 

“We're a fighting people,” she added, “but 
they just took all the fight out of us.” 

“I'm showing my home to a Puerto Rican 
family from Brooklyn this Sunday,” Mr. 
Revander said. There's nothing vindictive in 
this; it's Just that they have made the best 
offer so far.” 

Four clergymen and the Superintendent 
of Schools met with Mr. and Mrs. Revander 
in their living room last night and urged 
them not to seil their $62,000 ranch-style 
home at 463 Chelsea Road, which they 
bought eight years ago. 

“We told them that this was an isolated 
incident and that in no way reflected the 
sentiment of the community,” the Rev. Ern- 
est Caliandro, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, said today. 

On Monday, more than 75 residents crowd- 
ed into the Methodist church and pledged 
#500 toward a reward for information leading 
to the capture of the bomb throwers. 

Mr. Caliandro said that a petition was 
being circulated throughout the community 
of 30.000 that the Revanders not sell their 
home. 

REWARD OFFERED 


The citizens of Oceanside have estab- 
lished a reward fund. It is their hope that 
one of the coconspirators or someone 
with knowledge will come forward with 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of the guilty persons. 
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I commend the move on the theory 
that just as “there is no honor amongst 
thieves’—there is no honor among co- 
conspirators. If we make it worthwhile, 
someone will talk. 

Iam adding $500 of my personal funds 
to the reward fund which I hope will soon 
reach the sum of $10,000. It is anticipated 
that men of goodwill and organizations 
in the community will support the fund. 
The reward fund will be used exclusively 
for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of the guilty persons. 

The committee is asking that anyone 
with information about the guilty per- 
sons should not remain guilty of silence. 
They owe a duty to their community, to 
their State, and to their Nation to come 
forward. 

I have been in touch with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, with the Nassau 
County police commissioner, with the 
Nassau County district attorney, and 
with other State and local officials. In- 
formation can be made available to any 
of these persons as well as to any priest, 
minister or rabbi. 

CRY FOR JUSTICE HEARD 


On Thursday evening, December 7, 
1967, a public meeting will be held at 
the Walter S. Boardman School in 
Oceanside, when the residents of Ocean- 
side and neighboring communities will 
be present to express their revulsion of 
this shocking incident. 

The committee of sponsors for this 

public meeting consists of Congressman 
HERBERT TENZER, honorary chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Iger, trustee, Oceanside Board of 
Education, ad hoc chairman, Rabbi Phil- 
more Berger, Temple Avodah, Father 
Joseph Buccafola, St. Anthony’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Rabbi Benjamin Blech, 
Young Israel of Oceanside, Reverend 
Ernest Caliandro, pastor, First Methodist 
Church, and more than 50 individuals 
and civic, religious, and educational or- 
ganizations in Oceanside and neighbor- 
ing villages. 
Citizens who take pride in their com- 
munity and who are anxious to see that 
justice is done will so indicate by their 
presence. 

Mr. Speaker, the conscience of Ocean- 
side will express itself against this act 
of hatred, and it will answer the cry for 
justice from the Revanders. 


A Letter From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a poignant letter from Mr. J. W. 
Payne, of Bloomingdale, Ga., who recent- 
ly lost his son, Sgt. Ronald H. Payne, in 
Vietnam. Mr. Payne enclosed a clipping 
from the newspaper of Groves High 
School—a letter from Sergeant Payne to 
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“Santa Claus.” It explains very well, I 
believe, how our boys in Vietnam feel 
about the demonstrations in this country 
against the very principles for which they 
are fighting and dying. 

The letters, written by Mr. Payne and 
his son, follow: 

NOVEMBER 25, 1967. 
G. ELLIOTT HAGAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Hacan: Having recently lost our 
son in Viet Nam, I am sending you a clip- 
ping from his school newspaper con 
a letter he wrote concerning what he believed 
and died for. 

Why can't Congress pass some laws to stop 
this demonstration, draft card burning, and 
rebellion against the service and give our 
sons all the support and courage they need 
over there? 

It would be greatly appreciated if you 
would look into this. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PAYNE. 

BLOOMINGDALE, GA. 


SOLDIER WRITES LETTER From VIETNAM 


Dear Santa: This Christmas, I have decided 
to ask for only one present. Since there is 
no snow here in South Vietnam, you can’t 
land so just please wrap it and I am sure 
the postal department will take care of 
the delivery. 

Santa, can you imagine the joy on my face 
when I open your gift and find the one 
thing that I want most in the world, an 
Anti Vietnam Demonstrator and draft dodger. 

At least Pd have someone, all mine, to 
share my excitement and experiences with, 
and Santa, I promise I'll take special Care 
of him, 

I'll give him a haircut (they all seem to 
need one) but I can't promise to keep him 
clean because baths are pretty scarce over 
here, besides dirt seems to be a prerequisite 
for protesters. (He should feel right at home.) 

I'll share my bed and sometimes my in- 
edible food with him. 

I'll share the disgusting disease and the 
impossible steaming jungle heat with him, 

I' share with him the heartbreak of seeing 
my buddies blown apart. 

I'll share the misery of trying to identify 
the mutilated and tortured bodies that the 
Cong leave behind. X 

I'l let him sit beside me for hours waist 
deep in mud and water filled foxholes. And 
Santa, I'll be warm with the joy of giving 
a little hell to this Christmas present you 
were thoughtful enough to send me. 

And I promise Santa, to always give him 
his own way for as long as he lives, of course, 
that won't be long if he insists on saying 
the things he said in the States. 

The next time one of our patrols is at- 
tacked by the Cong I'll let him run to the 
front to tell them he loves them and wants 
to help them. 

Santa, for New Year's this year, I’ve de- 
cided to ask for another present. Do you 
think you could perhaps send all my buddies 
a demonstrator of his very own? 

Sincerely, 
RONALD H. PAYNE, 
3rd Platoon, Charlie Co., 1st Battalion, 
26th Inf. Ist Infantry Division, “Big 
Red One” 

PS.—This is the way we all feel. 

(Eorron's Nors—Shortly after receiving the 
above letter, word was received that Sgt. 
Payne was killed in action in Vietnam. 
Groves High School offers its deepest sym- 
pathy to the family of Sgt. Payne.) 
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Robert Warren Barnett, “Diplomatic 
Untouchable” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Warren Barnett presently holds the del- 
icate position of Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

This Bureau includes the Vietnam area 
where we have now lost thousands of 
our sons in a police action felt necessary 
to halt Communist aggression. 

Just how many parents and service- 
men know who Robert Barnett is? How 
did he attain his position and who— 
knowing his background—would allow 
him to continue? 

The December 1, 1967, issue of the 
Herald of Freedom entitled “The Un- 
touchables (Part II)” carries shocking 
documented revelations of who is in our 
State Department and the obvious in- 
ference of what is wrong with it, it is 
what is in it. 

Robert Warren Barnett must go. The 
American people demand a halt to sub- 
versive aggression in positions of lead- 
ership in our Government. 

I include the Herald of Freedom paper 
following my comments: 

THe UNTOUCHABLES—Part II 

“The Soviet international organization 
has carried on a successful and important 
penetration of the United States Govern- 
ment and this penetration has not been 
fully exposed. 

“This penetration has extended from the 
lower ranks to top-level policy and operating 
positions in our Government. 

“The agents of this penetration have oper- 
ated in accordance with a distinct design 
fashioned by their Soviet superiors. 

“Members of this conspiracy helped to get 
each other into Government, helped each 
other to rise in Government and protected 
each other from exposure 

“Members of this conspiracy repeatedly 
swore to oaths denying Communist Party 
membership when seeking appointments, 
transfers, and promotions and these falsi- 
fications have, in virtually every case, gone 
unpunished.” (From “Conclusions” con- 
tained in the Report of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee on Interlocking Sub- 
version in Government Departments.) 

The fact that these individuals have gone 
“unpunished” and that others with serious 
security risk backgrounds are able to remain 
in their government positions puts these 
particular people in the category of “The 
Untouchables.” Walt Rostow is an untouch- 
able, as is Harold Isaacs. So also is Robert 
W. Barnett. e 

Robert Warren Barnett is Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, which bureau in- 
cludes the Vietnam area. He works under 
Wiliam Bundy, who is an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. Bundy, who is married to Dean 
Acheson's daughter, Mary, was active in rais- 
ing funds for the defense of Alger Hiss whose 
brother Donald (an identified Communist) 
has worked for years, and is still working, 
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in the law firm of Dean Acheson. Donald 
Hiss was identified by Whitaker Chambers as 
& member of an underground espionage 
group in Washington and forced to resign 
from his job (but not prosecuted) as Assist- 
ant Legal Advisor in the State Department. 
He thereafter found refuge as a partner in 
Dean Acheson's law firm. Acheson would ob- 
viously not turn his back on “dear Alger” 
or his brother either. Bundy and Barnett 
have both been closely associated with Alger 
Hiss. 

Robert W. Barnett was born in Shanghal, 
China, November 6, 1911, the son of Ameri- 
can Parents. His father, Eugene Epperson 
Barnett, was a YMCA official in China and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches. His mother was 
the former Bertha May Smith. Barnett grad- 
uated from the University of North Carolina 
in 1933. In 1934 he received his M.A. and be- 
came a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford Univer- 
sity (1936-7). He became a General Educa- 
tion Board Fellow at Yale (1937-9) and 
from 1940 to 1941 he had a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship. He married Patricia 
Robertson Glover on April 26, 1940. 

His left-wing orientation manifested itself 
during his college days and he became as- 
sociated with Communists, Soviet agents, 
Communist sympathizers and out-and-out 
traitors. He was affiliated with the American 
League for Peace and Democracy which has 
been cited by the Attorney General of the 
United States and Congressional Commit- 
tees as Communist and subversive. He wrote 
3 for a number of subversive publica- 

ons. 

One of these publications was Amerasia, 
the publication in whose offices the FBI 
found hundreds of top secret documents 
stolen from various government depart- 
ments. Amerasia is cited in the Guide To 
Subversive Organizations as a “Communist- 
controlled e which was so closely 
linked into the Institute of Pacific Relations 
system that the IPR. family ordinarily 
treated it as simply another of their own 
publications, Barnett wrote also for Pacific 
Affairs, cited on Page 196 of the Guide To 
Subversive Organizations in their list of 
publications named as “Communist or Com- 
munist-front by federal authorities.” He 
wrote for Far Eastern Survey, publication of 
the IPR, listed on Page 187 of the Guide To 
Subversive Organizations. 

Robert W. Barnett was a paid employee 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, first as 
& research associate, then as Secretary of the 
Washingfton, D.C. office, located at the time 
at 700 Jackson Place. His career in the serv- 
ice of various agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is as follows: 

After service in the Army, he was appointed 
Assistant Adviser for Japanese Economic Af- 
fairs of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, Nov. 7, 1941. 
On Feb. 9, 1947 he was made Economic Ad- 
viser and U.S. Member of the Economics and 
Reparations Committee, Division of Japanese 
and Korean Economic Affairs. On Sept. 12, 
1947 he was made Acting Adviser of Occupied 
Area Economic Affairs and on May 2. 1948, 
full Adviser. On October 3, 1949 he was made 
Officer in Charge of Economic Affairs in the 
Office of Chinese Affairs. After China fell 
(was pushed) under Communist control, he 
moved along and was put in charge of West- 
ern European Economic Affairs. In 1956 he 
was made Economic Counsellor at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in the Hague, Netherlands. He 
was detached Sept. 20, 1959 and went to 
Harvard University until June 26, 1960 when 
he was assigned to Brussels, Belgium. On 
Nov. 26, 1961 he was made Deputy Director 
Foreign Economic Advisory Staff, Washing- 
ton, D.C. and then became Deputy Assistant 
portion’) of State for Far Eastern (Economic) 


Barnett's activities are documented in the 
Hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations 
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held by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

" Hearings on the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions began on July 25, 1951 and ended June 
20, 1952. After taking public testimony from 
66 witnesses, and examining 20,000 documents 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
came up with the following Conclustons:“ 

“Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were either 
Communist or pro-Communist. 

“The effective leadership of the IPR often 
sought to deceive IPR contributors and sup- 
porters as to the true character and actiy- 
ities of the organization. 

“The IPR disseminated and sought to 
popularize false information including in- 
formation originating from Soviet and Com- 
munist sources. 

“It was the continued practice of IPR to 
seek to place in Government posts both 
persons associated with IPR and other per- 
sons selected by the effective leadership of 
IPR. 

“The effective leadership of the IPR used 
IPR prestige to promote the interests of the 
Soviet Union in the United States. 

“The IPR was a vehicle used by the Com- 
munists to orientate American far eastern 
policies toward Communist objectives. 

“The net effect of IPR activities on United 
States public opinion has been such as to 
serve international Communist interests and 
to affect adversely the interests of the United 
States.” 

Among the “Recommendations” of the 
Committee after the IPR Hearings was: 

“That consideration be given to investi- 
gation by some appropriate agency of the 
folowing: 

“(c) The extent to which persons actively 
associated with the pro-Communist core of 
the IPR have been employed by an agency 
of the Government, and the activities and 
influence of any such persons still 80 
employed .. .” 

One of those still “so employed” is Robert 
W. Barnett, part of the “effective leadership 
of the IPR.“ about whom the following in- 
formation appears—IPR testimony. 

Barnett got his government job through 
the recommendation of the IR. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 1, P. 32—Testimony 
of Edward C. Carter who had been Executive 
Secretary and a Trustee of I PR.): 

Senator EASTLAND. I would like to ask you 
this question, sir: did the institute, or did 
you as an official of the institute, recom- 
mend people to the State Department of the 
United States for employment? 

Mr. Carter. Several times we had requests 
from various agencies of the Government 
to suggest a man for this or that job. 

Senator EASTLAND. I asked you about the 
State Department, we will get to the others 
later. 

Mr. Carrer. A number of our people, more 
of our junior people, were employed by the 
State Department during the war and since. 

Senator EASTLAND. Who were those people? 

Mr. Carrer. I think more of the people who 
went into the Army of the State Department, 
Robert W. Barnett is in the State Depart- 
ment at the present time. He went from us, 
however, to General Chennault’s staff in 
Kunming. ~ 

The CHammMan. Your answer stands thus: 
the only one whom you recommended was a 
man by the name of Barnett. 

Mr. Carrer. I think we must have given 
him a letter to OSS, if he was in OSS with 
Chennault, 

Barnett acted as intermediary for Alger 
Hiss and carried out assignments, (IPR 
Hearings, Part 1, p. 137): 

The CHamman. The question was: did 
you confer with Mr. Hiss? 

Mr. CARTER. I don’t remember, but it is 
likely. 

Mr. Morris. I offer you a telegram sent 
by Robert W. Barnett, to you, Mr. E. C. 
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Carter, the date is November 17, 1942, and 
Mt reads: 

Hiss expresses admiration of Rajchman’s 
incisive mind. Sees no objection his par- 
ticipating conference. Robert W. Barnett. 

(Rajchman became an official of the 
Polish Communist government.) 


P. 140 EXHIBIT NO, 20, NOVEMBER 20, 1942 


RWB from ECC. We extended the Mont 
Tremblant invitation to Rajchman and he 
was very much pleased. He called to see me 
today to say that he believes that it would 
be unwise for him to accept. 

His immigration status is such that he 
would have to get a reentry permit. It might 
take an unduly long time to get this, and he 
fears there might be some embarrassment 
because apparently someone in Mr, Brecken- 
ridge Long's office is not terribly keen on 
Rajchman and there might be complications. 

You might pass this message on informally 
and orally to Hiss. 

Mr. Morris. Why was it necessary to send 
this message to Mr. Hiss through Barnett? 

Mr. Carrer. Barnett. was in Washington, 
and I was in New York, and Barnett had 
talked, apparently, about this Rajchman 
man, and so it went to Hiss just as, fre- 
quently, if I had a communication from Mr. 
Hull, I would send it through Mr. Sumner 
Welles. 

(IPR Hearings, Pt. 2. P. 390) Barnett states 
in a letter dated Nov. 26, 1941: “This may 
prove to be the long-awaited Japanese- 
American war This was the desired 
Tesult of the efforts of the Sorge Spy Ring 
and not expected by the American public 
in general which was astonished by the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor eleven days after this 
letter was written. 

The IP. R., under the direction of Barnett, 
planned to maintain contacts in govern- 
ment departments and thereby influence 
policy. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 2, P. 397) Letter dated 
January 12, 1942 from Miriam Farley, Editor 
of publication Far Eastern Survey, an organ 
of the IPR, to Hugh Deane, Editor of a pub- 
lication in Communist China: 

You will be interested to know, in case 
you have not already heard; that we are 
about to open an office in Washington for 
the purpose of keeping in touch with all of 
the various departments of the government 
which are working on the Far East. Bob Bar- 
nett is to be in charge and some of the rest 
of us will doubtless get down occasionally, 
I know that Bob will want to look you up 
as soon as he gets established . . . 

Barnett was kept advised of the activities 
involving key government people, some later 
shown to have been Communists and espio- 
nage agents. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 2, P. 445-6) Letter 
dated October 21, 1942 from William W. 
Lockwood, Research Secy. and Executive of 
the American Council of the IPR and affilia- 
ted with AMERASIA e. to Robert 
W. Barnett, IP. R. 700 Jackson Place, N. W. 
(Washington, D.C.): 

Dran Bos: The interviews with conference 
invitees yesterday were quite successful on 
the whole. (C.R.) Remer and (Ralph) Bunch 
definitely will come unless OSS policy pre- 
vents... 

Harry (Dexter) White is in London, I 
am told, though I didn't call his office, I am 
mailing a formal invitation to him and sug- 
gest that you call his secretary to say that 
this is something about which we should 
like to talk with White on his return... 

In the opinion of Hiss, (Frank V.) Coe 
(Communist), and Despres, we ought to try 
to get Berle or Acheson, or both... 

Another possibillty we might consider is 
someone from Knox's office or Stimson's. Coe 
and Hiss mentioned Adlai Stevens (Steven- 
son), one of Knox's special assistants. Hiss 
also suggested with some approval Harvey 
Bundy (father of McGeorge and William P.), 
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former Assistant Secretary of State and now 
special assistant to Stimson... 

Barnett was the pay-off man in a scheme 
to obtain a slanted manuscript to be sent 
from China to the United States via official 
diplomatic pouch to an identified Commu- 
nist. 

(IPR Henrings, Part 2, P. 651) Message 
Gated April 29, 1944 for Prof, Chien Tuan- 
sheng, Southwest Associated University, 
Kunming, or care of Lt, Robert W. Barnett, 
Headquarters, Fourteenth Air Force, Kun- 
ming Airfield, from W. L. Holland. Message 
requested the professor to do a study for the 
IPR for which he would be paid $1100.00, 
part of it to be paid through Barnett. The 
message suggested that the manuscript 
might be brought to the United States “by 
some American or sent in a diplomatic bag, 
perhaps to Mr. (John K.) Fairbank (identi- 
fied Communist) .” 

The I.P.R. negotiated for an identified 
Communist who was acquainted with Bar- 
nett to write for them. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 2, P. 670-1) Letter 
dated May 23, 1940 from Howard C. Carter 
to W. L. Holland concerning Andrew Roth 
doing some writing on behalf of the IPR. 

Roth knows Barnett and Rosinger and is 
working under Peffer and Peake at Colum- 
bla. He hopes to stay in the Fur East field ... 

Nore: Lt. Andrew Roth was arrested on 
June 6, 1945 and indicted in August 1945 in 
connection with the theft of secret docu- 
ments in the “Amerasia Case.” He has been 
identified as a Communist. Lawrence K. Ros- 
inger of IPR also has been identified as a 
Communist and took the Fifth Amendment 
when questioned under oath. 

Edward C. Carter of the IPR. shared an 
important letter from an identified Commu- 
nist with Robert Barnett. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 2, P. 681) Letter dated 
May 27, 1940 from Edward C. Carter to Edgar 
Snow, Worcester House, Baguio, the Philip- 
Pines: 

Dear SNOW: Your very important letter of 
May 3, with several enclosures has just ar- 
Tived. I am sharing your letter and that of 
Mrs. Chuan with the following: Miss Ida 
Pruitt, Harry Price, John Hersey, Frederick 
V. Field, Robert W. Barnett. 

You give me credit for more work on be- 
half of the industrial cooperatives than I am 
entitled to. . . . I shall continue to do all in 
my limited power to get you to come to the 
United States for the purpose, You and you 
alone have the ability to raise money for 
Progressive China from out and out capital- 
ists. ... 

Note: Miss Ida Pruitt was a writer for 
Far Eastern Survey, Indusco and Committee 
For A Democratic Far Eastern Policy, all sub- 
verslve. Harry B. Price was affiliated with 
IPR, American Friends of the Chinese People 
and was a writer for China Today. John 
Hersey was a trustee of IPR and affiliated 
With the Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy. Frederick Vanderbilt Field 18 
an identified Communist now living in Mexi- 
co City. 

An identified Communist felt he would 
incriminate himself by admitting he had 
visited Barnett in the State Department. 
(IPR Hearings, Part 8, P. 2486) Lawrence K. 
Rosinger (identified Communist) being 
questioned under oath: 

Mr, Morris. Did you ever visit Robert W. 
Barnett in the State Department? 

Mr. Rosrycrr. I respectfully decline to 
answer, relying on the constitutional privi- 
lege in the fifth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, 

An identified Communist wrote favorably 
conce: Barnett's analysis of American 
policy. (IPR Hearings, Part 8, P. 2511): 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to introduce into the record a letter from 
Frederick V. Field, dated January 23, 1940, 
to the members of the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mr. 
Mandel, will you identify that letter and 
read the last paragraph? 
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Mr. Manve.. This is a letter from the files 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations on the 
letterhead of the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, dated Janu- 
ary 23, 1940, from Frederick V. Field. The last 
paragraph reads as follows: 

You may be interested to note that two 
other newly published American Council 
pamphlets are now off the press. Deadlock in 
China, by Lawrence K. Rosinger, provides a 
vivid and up-to-date picture of the Sino- 
Japanese War in its international setting, 
and America Holds the Balance in the Far 
East, by Robert W. Barnett, analyzes the 
present issues in American policy’ against 
the background of Far Eastern history and 
of America’s relations to Europe. 

Barnett was advised by an IR. official 
that an IP. R. invitation had been tendered 
to and accepted by an identified Communist. 
(IPR Hearings, Part 8, P. 2625): 

Mr. MANDEL. This is a carbon of a letter 
found in the files of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, dated October 21, 1942, writ- 
ten to Mr. Robert W. Barnett, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, from William W. Lockwood, 
secretary. 

I also invited Len Decaux (identified Com- 
munist), CIO publicity director and editor 
of the CIO News. He immediately gave his 
tentative acceptance. I got a very favorable 
impression from conversation with him, and 
Michael knows him. 

Barnett advised a Chinese official of an 
IP. R. discussion with an identified Com- 
munist and Soviet agent presiding. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 8, P. 2832) Exhibit 
No. 451—a letter written by Robert W. Bar- 
nett to Dr. Kan Lee, China Defense Supplies, 
Inc., 1601 V Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lee; The Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations will hold the second session of its 
round table discussion of Chinese postwar 
reconstruction on Friday evening, October 2, 
in the Colonial Room of the Cosmos Club. 
Dr. Harry (Dexter) White will be in the 
chair. Dinner will be at seven: Drinks being 
seryed from 6:30. 

There are enclosed an agenda for this 
meeting and a summary of the last. Please 
indicate on the enclosed card whether or not 
you can attend... 

Nore: The record shows that others who 
received similar invitations were: Lauchlin 
Currie (involved in Soviet espionage), Frank 
V. Coe (Communist), Alger Hiss (Commu- 
nist), Ludwik Rajchman (Polish Communist 
agent). 

Barnett wrote to an LP. R. official concern- 
ing the securing of government documents 
for LP.R. use. (IPR Hearings, Part 12, P. 4228) 
Exhibit No. 722, a letter from Robert Barnett 
to William Lockwood: 

(T. A.) Bisson (identified Communist and 
member of a Soviet esplonage apparatus, em- 
ployed by the Board of Economic Welfare) 
says that Jessup has fought through red 
tape succeeded in getting a whole file of BEW 
(Board of Economic Welfare) pattern of oc- 
cupation reports for use at Columbia, Bisson 
sees no reason why the IPR should not have 
the stuff, too, The approach should be made 
through Jessup who now knows the ropes. 

Robert Barnett and his wife, Patricia, were 
contributing writers to a Communist-front 
publication, (IPR Hearings, Part 13, P. 4616) 
Exhibit No. 1336—China Today, Official 
Organ of the American Friends of the Chi- 
nese People—Contributors associated with 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. . Bar- 
nett, Patricia Glover, Barnett, Robert 

Nores: The American Friends of the Chi- 
nese People has been cited as a Communist 
front by the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in its report, March 29, 1944, 
pages 40 and 147. 

China Today has been cited as a magazine 
“published by the Communist front, Friends 
of the Chinese People, at 168 West Twenty- 
Third Street, New York City’ by the Califor- 
nia Fact-Finding Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report, 1948, page 198. 
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Massachusetts House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in its report, 1938, page 
281, as distributed by the Communists’ pro- 
gressive book shop in Boston, Mass. Typical 
quotation from China Today At the people 
of the United States know what is happening 
in China, if they know the glorious history 
of the Chinese Communists * * è there 
will rise a storm of protest against American 
and European aid for Chiang Kat-shek * è * 
thus in telling the story of China to our 
people, your magazine is helping to protect 
the future of the Soviet Union.” (Waldo 
Frank in China Today, December 1934, page 
43.) 

Barnett cooperated with leftist smear 
writers to discredit an anti-Communist. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 14, P. 4934-5) Exhibit 
No. 1321-C, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg's affidavit 
of April 16, 1952 to refute charges that he 
was making “irresponsible charges,” con- 
nected with a so-called “Christian-front,” 
the man behind Senator McCarthy, and in 
the pay of Chiang Kai-shek: 

Alfred Kohlberg, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and say: 

That I have written evidence that in 
April 1950 one, Robert W. Barnett, formerly 
Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and in 1950 Chief of the Economic Section of 
the Far Eastern Division of the State Depart- 
ment, advised certain reporters of the above 
alleged facts about me and further advised 
them that more details could be obtained 
from an organization in New York called 
the friends of democracy, headed by Rey, 
Leon Birkhead: and that Friends of Democ- 
racy had prepared a three page statement 
entitled “The Case Against Alfred Kohlberg.” 

Identified Communist, Edgar Snow, praised 
Barnett's writings concerning a Communist- 
front activity. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 14. P. 5210-13) Exhibit 
No. 1146, a long letter from Edgar Snow in 
Baguio (Phillipines), dated May 19, 1940 to 
Edward C. Carter: 5 

Dear Mr. Carter: I have read Robert Bar- 
nett’s article, China's industrial cooperatives 
on trial, and the comments of Rewi Alley and 
Miss Cholmeley on this presentation. I am 
amazed that Barnett could have drawn such 
& clear picture of both the strength and 
weakness of indusco, from such a distance, 
He is to be congratulated for his under- 
standing of both the potential significance 
of the movement (with which he is obviously 
in sympathy) and the dangers which con- 
front it with possible failure. ... 

I wish you would express my profound ap- 
preciation to Robert Barnett for his brilliant 
statement on C.I.C. despite the points of dis- 
agreement made above, I think it is the best 
objective summary I have seen. 

Alger Hiss congratulated Barnett, with 
whom he seemed to be in frequent contact, 
on his planning a round table discussion. 

(IPR Hearings, Part 14, P. 6272) Exhibit 
No. 1268 letter from Barnett to Edward d. 
Carter, dated September 12, 1942: 

Dran Mr. Carter: I hope that you will be 
able to attend all four of our round table 
discussions on Chinese post war reconstruc- 
tion, Alger Hiss congratulated me on secur- 
ing you as the wind-up chairman calling you 
a “whiz-bang” at that fine art. 

The I.P.R. numbered among its members 
and associates many persons who were even- 
tually identified as Communists and Soviet 
agents. Three who were members of the in- 
famous Sorge Spy Ring were Agnes Smedley, 
Gunther Stein and Hotsum! Ozaki, Robert 
Barnett was not only a member and a writer 
for the IP.R., but an actual paid employee 
in a position of leadership. John W. Powell, 
publisher of pro-Communist material used 
to brainwash U.S. prisoners of war in Korea, 
took the Fifth Amendment when asked if 
he had visited Robert Barnett. The fact that 
Robert Barnett, with his publicly docu- 
mented subversive still remains 
in government service, places him among the 


China Today has been mentioned by the ranks of “The Untouchables,” 
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Small Business Administration Keeps Up 
Its Good Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one ele- 
ment of the fine aid being furnished U.S. 
small businessmen by the Small Business 
Administration is recounted in the fol- 
lowing column by Lawrence A. Collins, 
Sr., which appeared recently in the Long 
Beach Independent-Press-Telegram: 

SMALL BUSINESS Arps 
(By L. A. Collins, Sr.) 

The Smali business operator may find at 
his disposal the advice and assistance of men 
who have been outstanding sucesses in that 
Particular business. They are men who. suc- 
Ceeded in their own operation or direction 
of such a business—therr at age 65 or so 
were forced to retired or who did so volun- 
tarily. Now they are taking part in the Small 
Business Administration program to aid 
Small business concerns. The Orange County 
News describes it as follows: 

“One of the principal reasons for the mass 
Migration from Europe was that opportunity 
existed in the New World, Out of this oppor- 
tunity as time went on, developed the mil- 
lions of business enterprises that today make 
up the ‘free enterprise system.’ Without these 
millions of enterprises, the system and the 
Opportunities it offers would atrophy. 

“Such agencies as the Small Business 
Administration of the federal government 
exist for but one purpose—to serve the cause 
ot small business. Many have feared that as 
the country has grown the inevitable expan- 
sion of Industry to meet the needs of an ex- 
Ploding population would almost automat- 
ically mean the demise of small business. 
But, as is so often the case, events seem to 
be contradicting the prophets—and in the 
Most unexpected manner. 

“As a result of early retirement policies, 
there is coming into being a vast reservoir of 
top management talent. A highly interesting 
Story describes how this talent is now being 
brought to bear in an advisory capacity to 
small business through an organization 
known as the Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives. SCORE operates in conjunction with 
the Small Business Administration to assist 
ailing small enterprises. To qualify for ald, a 
concern must have no more than 25 em- 
Ployes, 

“When such an enterprise Is in financial 
trouble, ‘free counseling is offered for as long 
as it's needed, the client agreeing to reim- 
burse the SCORE counselor for out-of- 
pocket travel expenses (or $5 for a visit 
within 25 miles). In practice, many SCORE 
men refuse to ak for the $5." 

In one case a truck driver had given up 
trucking, mortgaged his home and with- 
drawn all his savings to buy a $15,000 diner 
in Denver. Business was brisk from the start, 
and prices were reasonable. But, the first 
month showed a $100 loss, The next month 
Was worse—$200 in the red, though custom- 
ers multiplied. The truck driver and his wife 
called on SCORE. 
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“A few days later an elderly restaurant- 
Management specialist dropped by, After 
sampling the food he watched the couple 
serve the noontime throng—with awesome 
portions on the 90-cent blue plate and a free 
cup of coffee. 

“His advice was simple: ‘How can you ex- 
pect to make money when you provide a 
feast for only 90 cents?’ He suggested smaller 
servings and a modest charge for coffee and 
predicted, ‘With this excellent cooking, the 
regulars will stick with you.’ Losses soon 
gave way to net profits of $500 a month. Cost 
of the advice—nothing. 

“The case load of this service corps of re- 
tired businessmen is presently nearly 1,000 
a month. The organization plans to expand 
its membership to 5.000 counselors and to 
establish 1,000 more offices to handle at least 
25,000 cases by the end of the year. 

“It is impossible to pinpoint in dollars how 
successful SCORE has been to date. But 
there is Dun & Bradstreet evidence that in 
1965, a year after SCORE began, business 
failures had declined in those cities where 
strong SCORE officers are located.” 

‘Those in this area seeking such advice can 
receive it by getting in touch with the 
SCORE division of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 312 West 5th Street, Los An- 
geles, telephone number 688-2903. There is 
no charge except for transportation cost if a 
call is needed. Call the office for an appoint- 
ment and further information. 


Thanks to People of Ralls, Crosby 
County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
Texas, down on the farm, there is a great 
deal of old-fashioned neighborliness that 
would be a real boost to our country if 
it could only be spread around some 
more. It is an outgrowth of the closeness 
and community spirit of the small town, 
which forms a great contrast to the 
alienation of people living in the cities. 
Secretary Freeman has recognized this 
very desirable quality in his recent en- 
couragement of those trapped in the city 
to return to small town life, as a solution 
to the bitterness and frustration of city 
ghettos. 


I was recently greatly encouraged by 
the report of an event all too uncommon 
in our rapidly urbanizing country. For 
on Thursday, November 23, 1967, in Ralls, 
Tex.—which some here may not have 
heard of—there was reported a true il- 
lustration of the real, warm neighbor- 
liness of rural life. A Ralls farmer, James 
Southward, due to recent illness, was 
unable to harvest his crop—a potential 
tragedy of large proportions, as this is his 
living for the coming year. Yet in Ralls, 
Crosby County, Tex., people do not just 


stand and watch while a neighbor 
starves—just as they would not stand 
and watch while a neighbor was mugged, 
robbed, or beaten. In the article “Neigh- 
bors Lend Helping Hand,” the Ralls Ban- 
ner reports on this proud event in their 
town, when all the neighbors pitched in 
and lent a helping hand, along with their 
equipment and farmhands, to bring in 
the crop that will support James South- 
ward's household through this coming 
year, 

This spontaneous action on the part 
of his neighbors has made it possible for 
one farmer in Ralls, Tex., to continue 
operating. More than that, though, it has 
once again proved that Americans re- 
tain the Christian spirit of their founders 
and forefathers. I thank all the farmers 
of Ralls, Tex., and ask unaimous consent 
that the report from the Ralls Banner, 
entitled “Neighbors Lend Helping Hand,” 
be printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, are article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Harvest FRIEND'S ENTIRE CoTTron CROP: 
NEIGHBORS LEND HELPING HAND 

A group of Ralls area farmers and some 
from the Crosbyton area joined forces in 
furnishing men and machines to harvest the 
cotton of a sick friend Monday afternoon. A 
total of 25 machines and at least 66 people 
joined in gathering the crop and delivery it 
to the gins. 

The cotton was harvested from the James 
Southward farm 2 miles east of Ralls. South- 
ward only recently was released from Meth- 
odist Hospital in Lubbock where he had been 
hospitalized. 

Herschel Roye, who spearheaded the har- 
vesting operations, reported to The Banner 
Tuesday morning that approximately 175 
bales were harvested in a three-hour period 
Monday. And by 2 a.m. Tuesday, every bale 
had been ginned. 

“The boys did an exceptionally good job 
of harvesting the crop,” Roye stated, point- 
ing out that some of the men had instructed 
their machine operators to try to do an 
even better job than they had done in their 
own fields, 

Following is a list of the farmers, machine 
operators, and throw-back men who coop- 
erated in an earnest effort to help a friend: 

Garland Jones, A. N. Sessom, Thurman 
Flowers, Lawrence Binder, Byron Powell, 
Jimmy Kinney, Jude Flournoy, Marvin Hein- 
rich, Bob Wilson. 

Julian Salas, Tom Reyna, Epifanio Salas, 
Claro Salazar, T. G. Kirkendoll, John Perez, 
Albert Moore, Roy Warren, Bisiste Salas, 
Frank Robeledo, Fred Luna. 

Eugen Balis, Vic Robeledo, Joe Chron, 
Leanord Parker, Cisco Valdez, Thomas Val- 
dez, Berente I. Salas, E. W. Balis, Raul Zama- 
ripa. Augin Mendez, E. E. Terry, Nibol 
Samarriks, Herschel Roye, Vernon Roye, 
Bobby Harris, R. H. Huddleston. 

Buddy Payne, Frank Casarez, Donnie 
Powell, J. W. Payne, Jonny Cavazos, Cecil 
Elam, V. G. Miller, Armando Casarez, H. C. 
Richards, Jim Holman, Paul Leuabno. 

Ronnie Ragland, Bill Boyd, Leland Mosley, 
Joe Copeland, E. O. Boyd, Dewey Wells, Jr., 
Marvin Jones, Junior Lopez, Gerardo Leon, 
Juan Luebano, Wayne Wells, Billy Ray Evatt. 
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Elvin Evatt, J. L. Cornwell, Buzz Parkhill 
and Hands, John L. Haynes, C. A. Verett, 
Leanord Sedillo, and Isabel Gonzalez. 


Soviet Strategy Against the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


* HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, despite all 
propaganda, lipservice, and smoke- 
screens, Communist Russia remains the 
real enemy to free people in its con- 
spiracy to rule and d6minate the world. 

The November 27 issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report carried an interest- 
ing report confirming the fears and wor- 
ries of many of our American people. 

I insert the story following my re- 
marks: 

Russia's STRATEGY IN Today’s WORLD: THE 
Vrew From EUROPE 

Viewna—What is Russia's game in today's 
world? 

Does the Kremlin really want U.S.-Soviet 
tensions eased? 

Or is trouble for the U.S., wherever and 
however it can be stirred up, the true goal 
of the Russians? 

The Johnson Administration, with a policy 
of “building bridges to the East,” appears 
to believe that the Soviet Union does indeed 
want a deal with the U.S. 

The Ruasians, the reasoning goes, want to 
increase trade, halt the arms race, check the 
spread of nuclear weapons, create a partner- 
ship for exploration of outer space. The one 
real obstacle, it is often contended, is the 
war in Vietnam. 

From European experts on Soviet strategy 
comes this point-by-point analysis of the 
concept that Russia genuinely desires a mu- 
tually beneficial working relationship with 
the U.S. 

Argument. Russia needs better relations 
with the U.S. for the sake of more trade and 
a free exchange of technical know-how. 

Fact, Russian-American trade never has 
amounted to much and probably never will, 
because the Soviets have little—other than 
vodka, caviar, and furs—to hold up their end, 
Russia does have gold, but is unwilling to 
part with it except in an cy, such 
as purchase of wheat from the West to make 
up for poor harvests at home. Also, most of 
Russia's trade needs can be met by Western 
Europe. As for U.S. technical secrets, many of 
them already reach Russia through European 
channels. 

Argument. Russia wants to prevent pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

Fact. The Soviets do, in principle, agree 
with the U.S. on this point. Opposition comes 
from U.S. allies, such as West Germany, Italy, 
Japan, France. But Russia is doing little to 
persuade these countries of the need for a 
non-proliferation treaty. Indeed, the Krem- 
lin seems more than content to let the United 
States and its allies bicker on the issue. 

t. Russia would like a halt in the 
international arms race. 

Fact. The Soviets ignored U.S. proposals 
that both countries refrain from putting up 
costly antimissile systems. The Russians are 
increasing their spending for arms. Soviet 
weapons keep pouring into the Arab world. 
The Red Navy has been stepping up fts ac- 
tivity in the Mediterranean. 

Argument. To save money, Russia’ would 
prefer co-operation to competition with the 
U.S, in space exploration. 
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Fact. Russia's recent landing of a space 
vehicle on Venus shows that the Soviets 
are driving for "firsts" in outer space, regard- 
less of cost. Scientists say that the feat cost 
200 million dollars, compared with a cost of 
37 million for the U.S. Mariner fly-by of 
Venus. Russia is willing to keep spending 
lavishly in the space race, even though, with 
a gross national product of 350 billion dollars 
a year, the Soviet Union cannot afford space 
expenditures as easily as the U.S. with a 
GNP of 800 billion. 

Argument. Russia must aid the North Viet- 
namese Communists, for to do otherwise 
would lend support to Red China's charge 
that the Kremlin is in cahoots with U.S. 
Amperialists“—and this would undermine 
the Soviet position of leadership in the Com- 
munist world. 

Pact, Russia’s status as Communism’s No, 
1 power does impose an obligation to give 
some help to Hanoi. But it does not obligate 
Russia to pour in a billion dollars’ worth 
of aid a year—including modern weapons— 
to keep the war going. 

The peoples of Communist Eastern Europe, 
and the satellite governments, have shown 
no enthusiasm for the Soviet Union's sup- 
port of a faraway country in which they 
have no direct stake. 

As for Red China: Peking has rudely re- 
buffed all of Moscow's attempts at recon- 
cillation, Further, Communist China has be- 
come almost totally isolated within the Com- 
munist world as well as outside it. Russia 
has no real need either to placate the Red 
Chinese or to counteract Peking's propa- 
ganda, 

Argument. Regardless of any other con- 
siderations, Russia wants to see the war in 
Vietnam ended because of fears that it might 
escalate into a nuclear war. 

Fact, The restraints under which U.S. 
forces are operating in Vietnam make any 
such escalation most unlikely. Moreover, say 
analysts, crises in Berlin and Cuba have in 
the past involved far greater risks of U.S. 
Soviet nuclear confrontation than exist in 
Vietnam today. Also, in arming the Arabs 
for the recent war in the Mideast, Russia 
risked a clash with the U.S. 

Main point made by the experts is that 
if the war in Vietnam were to escalate into 
a confilct between the U.S. and Red China, 
nothing could please Russia more. 

The U.S. and Communist China are the 
two great rivals of the Soviet Union today. 
China’s emergence as a nuclear power con- 
stitutes a formidable threat to the Soviets. 
From Russia's point of view, it would be 
highly desirable to see China’s nuclear po- 
tential smashed by the U.S. 

The Soviets, Kremlinologists say, would 
feel no obligation to intervene on Red 
China's side. 

During the Korean War, Russia aided the 
Chinese Reds with arms but took no active 
part in the fighting. This is stressed: If Rus- 
sia chose to take a sideline role when Peking 
was a friend, why should Moscow involve 
itself now that Communist China has be- 
come an enemy of the Soviet regime? 

Argument. Russia has been unable to 
bring pressure on Hanoi to end the fighting 
in Vietnam. 

Fact. There is much that the Soviets could 
do to exert such pressure. Many Europeans 
are convinced that the mere threat of termi- 
nation of military and economic aid from 
Russia could compel the North Vietnamese 
to seek peace. But Russia keeps stepping up 
this aid, 

Flaws in the reasoning. Reasons advanced 
in attempts to show that Russia wants the 
war in Vietnam to stop do not stand up 
under examination, On the other hand, there 
are many grounds for bellef that the Soviet 
Union wants to see the conflict continue 
indefinitely, 

The U.S. remains the major barrier to Rus- 
sian Communism's ambition to dominate the 
world. Therefore, specialists in Russian 
strategic thinking emphasize, anything that 
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adversely affects the U.S. Is welcomed by the 
Soviet Union. For example— 

War in Vietnam ties up 500,000 U.S. troops 
in an area far removed from Russia's bord- 
ers. 

Besides the mounting toll in casualties, the 
war is costing Americans more than 25 bil- 
lion dollars a year, diverting money which 
could be spent to strengthen the U.S. mill- 
tarily against Russia or to attack domestic 
problems which cause unrest, Spending on 
Vietnam has raised the prospect of increased 
tax burdens upon the American people. 

The war has brought bitter debate and 
deep divisions among Americans. It has 
forced the Johnson Administration to delay 
“Great Society“ programs to which President 
Johnson had tied his political future. 

The heavy U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
causes friction between the U.S. and its al- 
lies. Europeans friendly to the U.S. complain 
that Washington, preoccupied with Vietnam, 
1s turning its back on Europe. Europeans who 
tend to be critical of the U.S. in any circum- 
stances harp on the “moral issue” of bomb- 
ing North Vietnam. The U.S, in turn, is ir- 
ritated by refusal of its European allies to 
do anything to help end Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam, 

In their propaganda, the Soviets try to 
picture the U.S, as a giant slugging a weak 
Uttle country. At the same time, the Rus- 
slans seek to project their own image as 
peacemakers and conciliators. 

All of this, in the European view, is bad 
for the United States and good for Russia, 
which, it is pointed out, can maintain the 
situation at a cost of only a billion dollars 
a year in aid to North Vietnam—a tiny frac- 
tion of what the U.S. is spending to fight 
the war. 

As Kremlin watchers in Europe see it, Rus- 
sia's game in today's world can be described 
this way: 

Promoting every possibility of adding to 
the troubies and burdens of the Americans, 
at home and overseas, while being careful 
to steer clear of any direct confrontation 
with the U.S. that would risk nuclear war. 


Defense Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, on No- 
vember 16, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
addressed a luncheon of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in New York 
City. More specifically, his remarks were 
directed to the Defense Committee of the 
NAM. His address on the topic of “De- 
fense Procurement,” was most timely and 
impressive. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
(Address by Senator Strom THURMOND, Re- 
publican, of South Carolina, at a luncheon 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Plaza Hotel, New York City, No- 

vember 16, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman and Dis ed Members 
of the Defense Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, it is a pleasure 
to meet with you today and to share with 
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you some of my views on the affairs of Capi- 
tol Hill, The National Association of Manu- 
facturers enjoys a fine reputation with the 
Congress. The NAM representation of indus- 
try’s views on national and international 
problems to government are highly respected. 

I note that your membership now exceeds 
17,000, and that among organizations of this 
kind, yours is one of the oldest, having been 
founded in 1895. Through the years the NAM 
has performed commendable service in the 
field of education, and has promoted cooper- 
ation with industry through scholarship and 
apprentice awards, guidance and counseling, 
Preparation of educational aids, and the 
Maintenance of a high school and college 
Speakers’ bureau. More closely connected with 
my field, the NAM reviews legislation, judicial 
decisions and administration rulings and in- 
terpretations, as they affect industry. 

While your Vice President, Mr. Ralph 
Compton, was kind enough to give me con- 
Siderable latitude in the choice of subject 
matter for this occasion, I understand that 
you are most interested in Defense procure- 
ment. As a member of the Senate, and par- 
ticularly in my various committee responsi- 
bilities, which include the Armed Services, 
Judiciary, and Appropriations, I can assure 
you that I, too, am quite tnterested in the 
Department of Defense. This interest exceeds 
the limitations of Defense procurement alone, 
and while I shall devote the greater part of 
my talk to that subject, I am sure that you 
Wil bear with me for an excursion into a few 
future Defense problems that are vital to 
our national security. 

It is perhaps an understatement to say 
that the Legislative Branch of the govern- 
Ment is intensifying its interest in the pro- 
Curement practices of the Department of 

tense. 

I think that we have seen enough evidence 
Tecently in the news media, particularly in 
the matter of possible favoritism in defense 
contracts, and excessive costs of some pro- 
cured items. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the basic 
Teasons for Congressional interest in gov- 
ernment procurement, in which DOD is the 
major partner. 

The Federal procurement bill for goods, 
Services, equipment, and facilities now runs 
about $60 billion a year. The Congress is re- 
sponsible for raising the tax dollars to pay 
this enormous procurement bill; it also has 
to make the dollars available on a yearly basis 
through the appropriations process; and it 
has the responsibility to see that these dol- 
lars are well spent. After all, we members of 
Congress have to answer to our constituents, 
and they are the ones who foot the bill. 

I should like to point out at the beginning 
that a Congressman’s interest in government 
Procurement is not from the standpoint of 
Personal or private concern, You are all fa- 
Millar with the “boiler plate“ that forms a 
part of a government contract—this contains 
Stipulations, rules and procedures that your 
contracting officers have to wade through. In 
the fine print of that boller plate there is a 
Measure that prohibits a member of Con- 
gress from contracting with the government 
Or deriving any benefits therefrom. I am 
happy to state that this is the oldest manda- 
tory clause in government contracts, and 
that it dates back to a law of 1808. 

While my colleagues and I do not have any 
Personal interest in government contracts, 
you can be sure that we each have a very keen 
Public interest—legitimate and proper—over 
the award of contracts to our respective 
States. Defense business means better em- 
Ployment, bigger payrolls, and general eco- 
nomic improvement. Although no Congress- 
man should use his influence to aid a particu- 
lar company or individual, he nevertheless 
has à responsibility to see that his State or 
District is not discriminated against in the 
awards of government contracts. 

Of course, a Member of Co has more 
te do than to look out for his State and to 
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help his constituents. Each Member has leg- 
islative duties through his committee assign- 
ments. These duties involve authorizations 
for new programs, money bills for the govern- 
ment agencies, investigations, and a variety 
of other legislative tasks. This committee 
work is important, for this is the means 
where a few members of the Congress can 
investigate a subject In depth and make a 
knowledgeable report to their colleagues. 

The Congress has several committees and 
subcommittees which are responsible for 
making legislative recommendations on de- 
fense expenditures to the entire Congress. 
Some of these in the Senate and House are 
the Armed Services, Government Operations, 
Joint Economic, and the respective Appro- 
priations committees and subcommittees. 
There are also several more, With this many 
hands in the act there is bound to be some 
confusion, gays, and even overlapping inter- 
est. For example, let us take a look at the 
jurisdictional issue. 

The Committees on Government Operations 
of both Bodies have jurisdiction over the 
Federal property and Administrative Services 
Act, The respective Armed Services Commit- 
tees have jurisdiction over the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act, but jurisdiction over 
the Renegotiation Act, which bears on De- 
fense and other procurement, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee in the Senate. 

Furthermore, the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act and the Service Contract Act 
of 1965, also involving procurement and 
contracting processes, are under the juris- 
diction of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House and the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee of the Senate. The 
Banking and Currency Committee handles 
small business. legislation, but there is also 
a Small Business Committee that investi- 
gates procurement problems from the small 
business—not the government's—side of the 
street. Patent and claims legislation, which 
also influence procurement and contracting 
matters, are within the jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary Committee. At the same time there 
are separate and different committees re- 
sponsible for atomic energy legislation on 
the one hand, and for space legislation on 
the other. 

With this organization, or lack of it, for 
such an important function as Government 
procurement, there is small wonder that the 
Congress should be considering a bill to 
establish a special commission to study all 
phases of government procurement. I will 
come to this bill a little later. 

In my own experience, I remember well 
acting as Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee's Subcommittee on Pro- 
curement during 1959 and 1960. Some of you 
here in this audience may have participated 
in those hearings. These represented an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the procurement 
policies and practices of the Department of 
Defense and the Renogiation Act of 1951. In 
this study we concentrated on the proce- 
dural aspects of military buying. Our find- 
ings were, briefly: (1) Most of the procure- 
ment problems of Defense could be solved 
administratively; (2) All.of the major con- 
tract types in use could produce undesirable 
cost, price or profit if they were used inap- 
propriately or not carefully negotiated or 
administered; (3) Some contracts had to be 
negotiated, but that negotiation did not 
necessarily mean absence of competition; 
(4) Procurement law did not necessarily 
retard the availability of advanced weapon 
systems, but programming decisions and 
administration of laws frequently caused 
delays; (5) The volume of military procure- 
ment made it impracticable to unduly cen- 
tralize procurement authority; and (6) That 
military procurement was so complex that 
it would be impossible to preclude exercise 
of judgment by procurement officials. 

As a result of our findings we made several 
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positive recommendations for changes in the 
Procurement Regulations, procedures and 
in the training of procurement personnel in 
the Department of Defense. Judging from 
the recent criticisms leveled at Defense pro- 
curement by Congressman Pike, Senator 
Dominick and others, it would seem that the 
departments did not follow through on all of 
our recommendations, particularly the one 
which warned that they should train their 
personnel to do a better job. 

The size of the Defense budget is such 
that it has tremendous impact on the econ- 
omy of the country. The total Defense budget 
accounts for over fifty percent of all appro- 
priated expenditures for the entire federal 
government. For Fiscal Year 1968 the total 
administrative budget for national defense is 
estimated at $75.5 billion which is 8.9 percent 
of the gross national product. This comes 
very close to the country’s previous maximum 
which occurred in 1945—then military ex- 
penditures ran $80 billion, or 36.7 percent of 
the GNP. The Defense procurement share of 
the 1968 budget is estimated at 621.6 billion, 
and this indicates a slow but steady rise over 
defense procurement expenditures of the two 
previous years; in 1966 this was $14. billion, 
and in 1967, it was $18.5 billion, 

The accent on defense procurement swings 
from one manufacturing area to another, ac- 
cording to the times and international situa- 
tion. Experience shows that in wartime 
(taken from examples of Korea and Vietnam) 
there is a decided swing toward ships and 
conventional ordnance and a corresponding 
decrease in the more sophisticated products 
such as aircraft, missiles and electronics. On 
the basis of past performance, I should think 
that after the Vietnam War is over, we would 
see the pendulum swing back. The statistics 
behind this observation are as follows: In 
1962, 70.4 percent of military procurement 
was in the sophisticated category—in 1968, 
it is estimated that this will be only 53 per- 
cent. Also, in 1962 only 29.6 percent of mili- 
tary procurement went into the more con- 
ventional items, but in 1968 this rose to an 
estimated 46.8 percent. It would appear that 
with the ABM underway, and with the draw- 
down of the Vietnam War in our inventory of 
aircraft, the more sophisticated Defense 
items will get a strong play as soon as the 
Vietnam War ends. 

During the fifteen years since the Korean 
War there has also been a decided shift in 
the geographical pattern of Defense Procure- 
ment awards. The South and Far West have 
increased their share of Defense orders while 
the Midwest and Middle Atlantic areas 
suffered a decrease. However the immediate 
effect of the Vietnam War with its increase 
in conventional war requirements caused an 
upswing in the Midwest last year, where 
most of the conventional armament is pro- 
duced, and a falling off of defense orders 
for sophisticated equipment, most of which 
is produced in the Far West. 

Another interesting geographical charac- 
teristic of Defense procurement is that the 
top ten States received over 60 percent of 
the prime awards and 70 percent of the sub- 
contract awards. In the event that you are 
interested in the top ten States, they are: 
California, New York, Texas, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey and Indiana; ... with Michigan, 
Ilinois, Maryland, Georgia and Florida fol- 
lowing close behind. ; 

I am sure that in this audience it is no 
secret who are the top ten manufacturing 
companies. Just for the record I will say 
that on the basis of military prime con- 
tract awards in Fiscal Year 1966, the top ten 
companies are: Lockheed Aircraft; General 
Electric; United Aircraft; General Dynamics; 
Boeing; McDonnell Aircraft; American Tel. 
and Tel.; Textron; Raymond International; 
and North American Aviation. Of the 100 top 
companies listed for 1966, there are 23 new 
names which did not appear on the 1965 
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list.. The largest increase in category is, un- 
derstandably, ammunition; there were 13 
new ammunition companies among the 23 
new names. The largest decreases were in 
missiles and petroleum products, each losing 
5 companies from the top 100. 

Small business firms have increased their 
share of Defense contracts. During the first 
nine months of fiscal year 1967, small busi- 
ness firms received $5.7 billion in Defense 
prime contract awards—almost $1 Dillion 
more than in a comparable time in 1966. 

Now before I proceed into some of the 
details of the proposed Procurement Com- 
mission being considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and the 
reasons for its establishment, let me say a 
few words about the commendable coopera- 
tion of industry to meet urgent military re- 
quirements, Granted that there have been 
cases of excessive costs, which were well- 
publicized, I might add that there have been 
a number of cases where industry went all- 
out to help, sometimes at considerable risk 
of their own assets. At my request, the De- 
partment of Defense has furnished me with 
a few examples. 

Very early in the Vietnam crisis the com- 
munications industry unselfishly applied its 
resources to achieve early implementation of 
the initial communications requirements of 
the military departments. They promptly 
moved people into the area—conducted sur- 
veys—modified and rehabilitated military 
telecommunications equipment without 
formal contractual assurances of reimburse- 
ment. 

About a year ago the Eureka-Williams 
Company made an all-out effort to fill an 
urgent requirement for a very complex fuse. 
The Army had had difficulty in obtaining 
a supplier willing to undertake the contract 
on the basis of producing extremely high 
production quantities of this complex item. 
Through the efforts of this company the 
Army requirement was met. 

The Stewart-Warner Corporation began 
production of metal parts for the 60mm 
Mortar projectile from a standing start and 
made first deliveries in five months. This 
included setting up production equipment 
and fabricating and buying the new tooling. 

Another outstanding example of American 
industrial determination and ingenuity in- 
volved the M-39 aircraft machine gun. The 
Allison Division of General Motors made de- 
livery of a production weapon within 8 
months after orders were placed, one month 
ahead of schedule, including reactivating a 
plant which was not in production and pro- 
viding the necessary personnel and facilities. 
The first gun delivered as a result of this 
effort met the Army’s quality assurance re- 
quirements of 100%. 

With regard to Vietnam, the accomplish- 
ments in transporting supplies to South Viet- 
nam have been without precedent. Two years 
ago there was only one deep water port 
there—Saigon. There were no railroads nor 
roads to move supplies from that port to our 
forces up-country, yet in the first six months 
after the major deployments began, 200,000 
troops were moved into the country and sup- 
plied with the thousands of items needed for 
combat operations and their health and wel- 
fare. Airfields and port complexes now exist 
where before there were only sand dunes and 
rice paddies. 

Industry, together with military construc- 
tion groups, has undertaken a gigantic con- 
struction effort in South Vietnam, This in- 
cludes 6 deep draft ports which provide 29 
new berths involving a total daily cargo input 
of 21,800 tons. In the construction of these 
ports 26 million cubic meters of dredging was 
required. Increased storage capacity includes 
10.2 million square feet of covered storage, 
2% million cubic feet of refrigerated storage, 
4 million square yards of open storage, over 
100 acres of ammunition storage and 3 mil- 
lion barrels of POL Further, 6 mil- 
lion square feet of maintenance facilities 
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have been constructed, as well as hospital 
capacity of 8,780 beds. Eight jet-capable air 
bases have been built, along with 80 auxiliary 
air fields. Cantonments sufficient for 500,000 
men have been established, and electrical 
power has been increased by 300,000 kilo- 
watts. The above does not include air bases, 
hospitals and other support activities con- 
structed throughout the Western Pacific. 

There are many more such examples of 
military-industrial cooperation, but I cannot 
take the time to recite them. 

Having described the nature of government 
procurement in general, with special empha- 
sis on industry’s role with the Department of 
Defense, I shall now move on to the pro- 
posed bill (H.R. 12510), introduced by Con- 
gressman Chet Holifield, together with a 
companion bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Jackson of Washington, 

The purpose of this bill is to establish a 
temporary Commission on Government Pro- 
curement, to make a broad and searching in- 
quiry Into nearly every aspect of govern- 
ment procurement. The Commission would 
be required to make a report within two 
years after the date of enactment of the 
legislation, on its findings and recommenda- 
tions for changes in present statutes, regula- 
tions, policies and procedures necessary to 
promote economy, efficiency, and effective- 
ness in the procurement of goods, services 
and facilities by the Executive Branch of 
the Government, In short, the Commission 
will try to improve Government procurement 
and contracting procedures and practices. It 
will examine the laws, regulations, organiza- 
tions, throughout the whole structure of 
government involved in procurement, and 
try to bring more order to the present 
hodge-podge and mixture. 

The Commission will have twelve general 


courses of action prescribed for it. These are: 


(1) To establish a method whereby the 
Government may acquire the goods, services 
and equipment needed, of proper quality and 
within the time needed at the lowest reason- 
able cost, using competitive bidding to the 
maximum extent possible, 

(2) The quality, efficiency, economy and 
performance of Government procurement 
organizations and personnel should be im- 
proved, and 

(3) through (12)—briefly summarized, 
are; to avoid overlapping and duplication; to 
cover gaps, iron out inconsistencies, provide 
for uniformity and simplicity; fair dealing; 
and to avoid possible disruptive effects in 


- certain areas, industries, and occupations. 


The Commission would be composed of 
fourteen members, including four ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, four 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
six appointed by the President of the United 
States. It appears that industry will under- 
take its share of the task. For example, in 
the provisions for membership, there are the 
following stipulations: Of the four appoint- 
ments by the President of the Senate, two 
will be Senators, and two will be from out- 
side the Federal Government; of the four 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, two 
will be representatives, and two will be from 
outside the Federal Government. Of the six 
appointments by the President of the 
United States, three will be from the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government and three 
will be from outside the Federal govern- 
ment. The members appointed by the House 
and Senate, respectively, will not be of the 
same political party. I note that members 
from outside the Federal Government will 
recelve compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day for actual service and for other ex- 
penses. The Commission will also be em- 
powered to procure the services of experts 
and consultants, and it may make contracts 
with private organizations and non-profit 
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the submission of its report the Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist. 

The official hearings for the establish- 
ment of a commission on government pro- 
curement are over, and a bill is ready to 
report out of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. However, while the bill 
has bi-partisan support, there are certain 
considerations that lead me to believe that 
H.R. 12510 will not be enacted in this -ses- 
sion of the Congress. Without going very far 
out on a limb, I do think that it is safe to 
predict. fairly early passage next year. I 
should think that your organization would 
maintain its interest in this legislation, be- 
cause for the first time, industry will have 
an established forum in which to make its 
views, opinions and recommendations 
known on this issue. 

I said earlier in my talk that I wished to 
spend some time discussing future defense 
problems. Those of you who know me will 
understand what I mean when I say that 
not all of the problems of DOD are in the 
procurement area. However, for the purposes 
of this meeting I shall confine my remarks 
to certain problems of military hardware—as 
I see them. 

It has been said that the Vietnam War is 
the most non-cost-effective endeavor that 
the United States has ever undertaken. We 
see such military elements as the Air Mobile 
Division and aircraft carriers (both previ- 
ously critcized as not being cost effective) 
doing splendid, necessary jobs in Vietnam. 

In my opinion, cost effectiveness, as it is 
now used in the Pentagon, is short-sighted. 
This is not a new science, anyhow. Both the 
military and industry have used cost efec- 
tiveness techniques for many years—but 
these techniques were not used as a means 
of procrastination. Today's Defense analysts 
are studying problems to death while our 
sworn enemy, the Soviet Union, goes ahead 
and produces new weapons systems. In this 
regard, I have consistently urged that we 
get on with the business of ensuring the 
security of this country through adequate 
foresight and military preparation. 

Limited. wars do not threaten our very 
existence nor our freedom, in the same direct 
way that general nuclear war does, To me, 
the blue chips of national defense have to 
be our strategic warfare forces. Next in im- 
portance, come the forces for conventional 
warfare. I cannot understand why we let 
limited wars drag out, at an unacceptable 
cost in men's lives and equipment, to the 
extent that we are forced to give our blue 
chip forces less than the necessary attention. 
This is exactly what we have done with a 
very important element of our own nuclear 
deterrent—the Anti-Ballistic Missile defense 
system. 

While we were procrastinating, the Soviets 
deployed an ABM system, worked on the 
orbital bomb, and probably other space 
weapons, too. With lead time as important 
as it is in the development of weapons sys- 


tems, it appears that we almost missed the 


boat in our own parallel efforts. We should, 
without further delay, move promptly into 
the production and deployment of the full 
ABM defense recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. At the same time, we should 
be perfecting a reliable anti-satellite defense 
system, together with long-range tracking 
systems to calculate orbits and pinpoint 
satellites in outer space. In view of the Soviet 
development of the multiple warhead missile 
(MIRV), we should proceed on an urgent 
basis to develop a defense that will destroy 
multiple warhead missiles soon after they 
leave the launching pad, and before the war- 
heads separate. Both the Air Force and the 
Navy have such a system under develop- 
ment. 

Moving down the warfare spectrum, I wish 
to cite a few problems that affect our ability 
to conduct conventional warfare. We need 
to replace the equipment taken from our Re- 
serves and National Guard and sent to Viet- 
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nam, as well as that borrowed from our 
forces in Europe. The wartime mission of 
these forces is to fight, and they cannot do 
that without equipment. 

I am very concerned that the Navy does 
not have a surface-to-surface missile similar 
to the Soviet missile that sank the Israeli 
destroyer Ellath last month. Moreover, the 
Navy badly needs new antisubmarine aircraft 
and sensors to combat the growing Soviet 
submarine threat. 

And finally, we should profit from the 
lessons learned by all of the armed services 
in the Vietnam War, which showed the im- 
portant of a mix of different weapons sys- 
tems and troops. The value of tactical air, 
gun support, the Air Cavalry, artillery, the 
helicopter, shallow water patrol craft and 
reliable communications was well docu- 
mented, At the same time we should never 
get so obsessed with hardware that we forget 
the importance of the combat man and his 
rifle. 

The role of industry in solving the prob- 
lems that I have mentioned is an important 
one, and the government will look to men 
such as you here today for assistance. Judg- 
ing from industry's past response, I am con- 
fident that you will respond nobly. 

With regard to industry's role in the fu- 
ture, let me close with a suggestion. From 
my own point of view, and this is shared by 
many of my colleagues in Congress, it 
would appear prudent for Defense contrac- 
tors to diversify into commercially-orlented 
products to a much greater extent. I have 
heard the warnings against the creation of 
a defense-managed industry, but I think 
that there is another consideration that is 
closer to the point. This is the decline of 
profits in doing business with the govern- 
ment. For example, twelve years ago Defense 
contractor profits were 6.5 percent; six years 
ago profits were 4 percent; and last year they 
were 3 percent. If your marketing Divisions 
will project that curve a few years ahead, I 
think that your top management will see 
compelling reasons for more civilian 
diversification. 


A Young American Hero 
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Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
article which appeared in the York, 
Nebr., Daily News-Times on October 18, 
1967. In this day of hippies and draft 
card burners, we are too often prone to 
criticize the entire younger generation. 
However, during my last campaign I 
came to know and admire a number of 
fine and dedicated young people. The ar- 
ticle which follows is an example of what 
can and is being done by our youth to- 
day. Ron Skaden, without thought for 
his own personal safety, by quick think- 
ing and a football block, saved a human 
life. His courage is a good example for all 
of us. 

The article follows: 

Virws From THE Press Box 
(By Hub Foster) 

You've often heard and read about the 
Values of football in regard to character 
building, practicing co-operation, learning 
the values of team work, and so forth. 

But did you ever think of football in 
terms of life saving? 
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There ls a man in York today who prob- 
aply owes his life to a football block and 
the quick thinking ability of a 1964-65-66 
grid star and 67 graduate of York High 
school, 

And Eldon James is the first to credit the 
young man with his life saving effort and 
reports that “I'll be forever indebted to him.” 

The hero of this story is Ron Skaden, pop- 
ular young man who trained vigorously and 
with extreme dedication in order to prepare 
himself for football and track, only to see 
injuries hamper his efforts to perform on 
the gridiron. 

Late last summer Eldon and Ron were do- 
ing some sheet metal work at the York 
Country Club. James was reaching around 
a steel post holding a plece of equipment 
when the post suddenly became electrically 
energized. 

Eldon was literally frozen to the pole as 
the electric current surged throughout his 
body. He was practically paralyzed, unable 
to call for help, unable to tell Ron what the 
trouble was. Skaden suddenly realized that 
something was amiss when Eldon's head fell 
back as he began to lose consciousness. 

He also realized that he had to do some- 
thing to get his boss loose from the pole. 
Without regard for the possible conse- 
quences, he hurled himself at Eldon, break- 
ing the hold with a solid football block. 

James fell loose and lived to tell the story 
of his marrow escape. He is lavish in the 
praise of the young hero and credits his 
earlier sports training with his ability to 
react quickly under emergency situations. 

Everyone in York should be extremely 
proud of Ron. Special credit to the teachers, 
school administration, coaches, to L. Dale 
Hanna who has taken a special interest in 
this young fellow, and to his mother, Mrs. 
Myrna Skaden. 

Incidentally, Ron is today attending Peru 
State College where he is also playing foot- 
ball. His only injury to date has been a 
broken nose! 


A 20th-Century Iran Under Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlavi Develops 20th- 
Century Technology and Economy 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the country of Iran has been much in 
the news lately, and the news is all of 
the greatest encouragement to the ad- 
vanced and advancing nations of the 
world. Recently came the coronation of 
the Shah, who remained an uncrowned 
Shah for 25 years and refused to allow 
the ceremony to be performed until his 
country had emerged from the grips of 
poverty in which it had so long been held. 
Not only did this impressive ceremony 
have symbolic significance, however; un- 
der the modern Shah of Iran, the cere- 
mony became a double coronation, in- 
cluding the official office of Empress, for 
the Shah’s wife, for the first time for that 
nation. 

Now comes news from Iran which is of 
special interest to Americans: for the 
great and rapid growth of Iran has en- 
abled it to give up U.S. economic develop- 
ment aid, and proclaim its economic self- 
sufficiency. 

The country of Iran has much to be 
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proud of, and this is one move which 
inspires the admiration as well as the 
gratitude of all Americans. I commend 
the present Shah of Iran, Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi, for the great service that 
he has done his country, in bringing it, 
in such a short time, up to the techno- 
logical and economic standards of 20th- 
century competition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles on this event, from to- 
day’s New York Times and Washington 
Post be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 30, 1967] 
UNITED STATES AND IRAN CELEBRATE THE END 
or AID PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON, November 29.—The United 
States and Iran celebrated today the official 
end of American economic development aid 
to Iran, which began in 1951 under President 
Truman's Point Four technical assistance 
program. 

Washington's warm tributes to Iran's 
“success story” were coupled today with an 
“open invitation“ by the Iranian Govern- 
ment to American private industry to invest 
and trade more heavily in Iran. 

Hushang Ansary, Iran’s Ambassador in 
Washington, told a luncheon gathering at 
the State Department that his country rep- 
resented a $1-billion market—"“one of the 
handful of huge markets among the devel- 
oping countries"—that would double in size 
in the next five years, 

Both President Johnson and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk heaped praise on Iran as 
the second non-European country to “grad- 
uate” from the American aid program since 
World War II. The first was Taiwan, which 
in 1965 concluded its economic ald program 
with the United States. 

“We are celebrating an achievement—not 
an ending,” said the President. “This is a 
milestone in Iran's continuing progress and 
in our increasingly close relations. What we 
mark today is Iran's success. What we cele- 
brate is Iran's economic and social progress.” 

Secretary Rusk, amplifying that theme at 
a State Department luncheon given in honor 
of the Iranian Ambassador and American 
agencies and private companies that have 
taken part in the economic aid program for 
Iran, said a celebration was in order be- 
cause Iran has arrived at the point where it 
can support its own continuing economic 
development.” 

American development and budgetary aid 
to Iran has totaled $605-million since Iran 
became the first country to sign a technical 
assistance agreement under President Tru- 
man's Polnt Four program, so named be- 
cause it was the fourth point presented by 
Mr. Truman in his Inaugural address in 
1949. 

The United States has also provided 
roughly $900-million in military aid to Iran 
and $122-million more in shipments of sur- 
plus food under the Food for Peace program. 
Both these programs are continuing despite 
the end of the economic development aid. 

The United States has promised to provide 
Iran with two squadrons of F4 Phantom 
jet fighter-bombers, used extensively by 
American forces in Vietnam. These planes 
and other military equipment are being f- 
nanced by roughly §$250-million in easy 
credit loans, primarily those arranged by the 
Defense Department through the Export- 
Import Bank, a procedure recently under 
fire in Congress. 

Government officials said that American 
military aid to Iran would bé terminated by 
the end of June, 1969. They also said there 
would be an early end to the Food for 
Peace program, which, in the year ended 
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June 30, provided Iran with $3.2-million 
worth of wheat, dehydrated milk and high- 
protein concentrate. 

Economic aid to Iran has passed through 
a number of phases. Initially, in 1951, the 
United States provided direct economic sup- 
port to the Iranian budget to keep the Gov- 
ernment financially afloat. Gradually, as the 
Iranian oil industry returned to normal op- 
eration, American aid was funneled into de- 
velopment programs. 

Mr. Rusk noted that the United States had 
provided $77.5-million in development loans 
to help finance a national highway network, 
had helped build and improve schools at 
which 100,000 Iranians were enrolled this 
year, helped immunize 95 percent of the 
people against smalipox, built new port 
facilities at Bandar Abbas on the Persian 
Gulf and helped establish an agricultural 
extension service and water conservation 


programs, 

He also observed that American aid was 
reduced as Iran's oil revenues took over an 
increasingly large share of the development 
program. 


Last year, he said, oil revenues yielded 
more than $600-million, adding that since 
the American aid program began Iran had 
invested $3-billion of its own funds on de- 
velopment. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Nov. 30, 
1967] 


SUCCESSFUL Inman Leaves AID's FOLD 
(By John Maffre) 

President Johnson rejoiced yesterday that 
the U.S. is going “out of business” in Iran 
after 15 years of economic aid to that Asian 
country, which can now finance its own de- 
velopment. 

His message was read at a State Depart- 
ment luncheon at which the United States 
and Iran, represented by Ambassador Hus- 
hang Ansary exchanged good wishes over 
{that country's “graduation” from Agency 
for International Development lists. 

The ceremony in the John Quincy Adams 
Room, presided over by Secretary of State 
Rusk, was in marked contrast with the end 
of other AID in the Near East this 
summer, when seven Arab states abruptly 
severed relations with the U.S. over the Arab- 
Israeli war in June. 

But although the economic development 
phase of aid to Iran officially ends today, the 
Military Assistance Program that has totalled 
$895 million since 1950 continues. So does the 
Food for Peace program that has amounted 
to $122 million since 1954. 

The total of economic development aid 
since 1950 has been $605 million, $225 mil- 
lion of it in repayable loans. Other countries 
with major AID programs that have termi- 
nated include Greece, Israel and Taiwan. 
South Korea and Turkey are expected to 
reach that point early in the 1970s. 

“We are celebrating an achievement, not 
an ending,” the President’s message said in 
reference to today’s cutoff date for develop- 
ment funds to Iran. “Now is the time when 
even stronger ties become possible ... With 
one milestone behind us, we begin planting 
for a new harvest of friendship, trust and 
shared hopes.“ 

AID officials say the volume and value of 
US. aid to Iran far exceeds that of Russian 
aid, which began to improve its relations with 
Teheran only in the early 1960s. Much of 
Russian assistance has been of the barter 
type, such as the Soviets getting Iranian gas 
in partial return for the planned construc- 
tion of a steel mill south of the Iranian 
capital. 

Rusk recalled that as a junior State De- 
partment oficer in 1946, he was with the U.S. 
mission to get the Soviet troops out of north- 
ern Iran. 

The Secretary said that while Iran could 
now finance its own development, the end of 
AID programs would not affect the Export- 
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Import Bank's large loan program in that 
country, and that American private enterprise 
would continue there. 


Buffalo Area Marks Marine Corps 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 192d 
anniversary of the founding of the U.S. 
Marine Corps was observed at an impres- 
sive ceremony at Memorial Hall in Ken- 
more, N.Y., on November 10. 

The officers and enlisted marines of the 
Marine Corps recruiting station in Buf- 
falo were joined at the affair by their 
families and special guests. 

Wearing their colorful full dress uni- 
forms, the marines opened the ceremony 
by providing the traditional guard of 
honor during the playing of the National 
Anthem and the presentation of the Ma- 
rine Corps birthday cake. 

Maj. Daniel F. Trenski, USMC, officer 
in charge, recalled the founding of the 
Corps and read a birthday message from 
the Marine Corps Commandant, Gen. 
Wallace M. Greene, Jr. 

The principal seaker was Dr. Nestor 
Procyk, of Buffalo, who is one of our 
champions for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of his native Ukraine. 


The subject of his address was the 
menace of communism and, with per- 
mission, I include Dr; Procyk's address 
below: 

ADDRESS sy Dr, Procrk 

It is Indeed a great honor and privilege for 
Mrs. Procyk and myself to be with you to- 
night on this happy and solemn occasion— 
192nd anniversary of the founding of the 
vallant and highly respected Military Corps 
the United States Marines. 

It gives us, therefore, a great deal of 
pleasure to dine tonight with you—the 
bravest men and women of the area. And 
when I say “women” I don’t have only in 
mind the charming and spirited Marinettes, 
but I also mean the wives of the Marines. 
For, aside of good taste and affection, let us 
admit, it takes a great deal of cournge and 
patriotic understanding to marry a Marine 
and to share his often hard, but always hon- 
orable destiny. 

Frankly, I was a bit surprised when I was 
asked to talk to you tonight. My surprise was 
due to the fact that it has been apparently 
your tradition on such occasions to have a 
military person on the speaker’s rostrum. My 
surprise was therefore mixed with apprehen- 
sion, for I was well aware that being a non- 
military man I couldn't even fake one. How- 
ever, my good young friend and known cham- 
pion for the Marine Corps Recruiting West- 
ern New York, Sergeant Walter Kowalyk as- 
sured me of your awareness of my status. 
and—here I am. And—I am thrilled to be in 
your company. 

1 cannot see how one could fall to be 
thrilled having the opportunity to talk to 
a group of Leathernecks or Teufel Hunde 
(devil Dogs) or—as I would prefer to call 
you Freedom Angels“. I would choose that 
name because the ultimate goal of the Ma- 
rines has always been, as I see it, somebody's 
freedom. True, very often, before you could 
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reach the gates of freedom you had to pass 
through the fires of hell. But this was and 
is, and shall remain the fortune of the 
Marines—the avantgarde for the strength 
and security of the nation. 

One couldn't fall, therefore, to be filled 
with justified pride while speaking to a 
group of men, who represent a part of the 
backbone of our nation’s security and—our 
nation's vigilance! For, the U.S. Marine Corps 
has been such a part of the backbone of our 
Nation's strength, security and vigilance 
since its birth—192 years ago—since the 
passage of the Continental Congress Resolu- 
tion on November 10, 1775 in Philadelphia, 
Pa. The Tun Tavern was the site where the 
young men gathered to sign up into the 
Corps we hail today as the Marines. It was 
the Tun Tavern’s proprietor, Robert Mullan, 
later Captain Mullan, whose spirited declara- 
tion; ‘Surely every man of spirit must blush 
to remain at home in inactivity and indo- 
lence when his country needs his assistance“. 
became immortal. (Capt. Mullan asked where 
else can a man find a better opportunity of 
reaping glory as in the Marine Corps, where 
he “once embarked in American Fleet finds 
himself in the midst of Honor and Glory, 
surrounded by a tete of fine fellows, strangers 
to fear and who strike terror through the 
hearts of thelr enemies wherever they go.“) 

That was the spirit in the beginning of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, that is the spirit which 
has been embodied in each and every Marine 
through the entire—almost two centuries 
long—history of the Corps, each member of 
which has served to protect the liberty of 
the United States, while—and I quote Cap- 
tain Mullan again—“the hearts and good 
wishes of the whole American people attend 
him, pray for his success and participate in 
his glory.” 

In the past 192 years the Marines have dis- 
tinguished themselves with a highly inspir- 
ing tradition of outetanding soldierly repute 
carried with honors from one generation to 
the next; tradition that has won for the term 
“Marine” the meaning of all that is most 
noble and highest in military virtues as well 
as in soldierly initiative, ability and efficiency. 

It would be too time consuming in to- 
night's program if I should try to enumerate 
a multitude of historical events and war 
battles the Marines excelled in. It should 
suffice to recall just a few names and events 
as the rest is known to all of you as facts 
of history. 

The Marines fought under George Wash- 
ington (1776) and sailed with John Paul 
Jones (1777); they earned a battlefield cita- 
tion from Gen. Andrew Jackson (1812) and 
they marched through the “Halls of Monte- 
zuma” (1846); they undertook the voyage 
with Commodore Perry to Japan (1853-54); 
landed twice in Korea (1871-1950) and in 
the Philippines (1898); they opposed the 
Chinese for “55 days at Peking” during the 
Boxer Rebellion (1900) and they secured 
Guantanamo Bay in Cuba (1903). The Ma- 
rines excelled during World War I. in some 
of the most critical battles. They were the 
only American unit that earned three times 
the French Citation with Croix de Guerre, 
as, on the other hand, they were given the 
nick name of Teufel-Hunde“ or Devil Dogs” 
by the Germans in “recognition and appre- 
ciation” of their flerce fighting. 

The Marines developed their own aviation 
which started with Lt. Alfred A. Cunnigham 
and later they organized the Marine Corps 
Air Ground teams (Nicaragua 1918, etc.) 
They developed the art of amphibious war- 
fare, and amphibious landings constituted 
the first American operations in World War 
II. Afterwards numerous and successful 
landings were mastered by Marines in many 
spots of the globe. In 1947 the Marines began 
to develop a Helicopter unit which entered 
into rescue work during the Korean conflict 
and is in full use now in Viet Nam. The Ma- 
rines, finally, produced such men as Major 
General John A. Lejeune, a Marine to com- 
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mand a U.S, Army Division, Lt. Col, John H. 
Glenn who, as a Marine aviator had shot 
down three MIG's during the Korean con- 
flict, broke the transcontinental speed record 
in 1957, and became America’s spaceman in 
1962 by orbiting the earth three times, and 
Gen. Chesty Puller—the Marines’ Marine, 
and last but not least the distinguished Gen- 
eral Wallace M. Greene Jr. your present Com- 
mander. 

As it is apparent from that very short spot- 
lighted resume, the Marines have been every- 
where on this earth, wherever they were 
needed or called upon to defend people’s free- 
dom or the liberties of their own people. They 
were “Freedom Angels” in principle, but 
when the situation required they were quick 
to turn into Devil Hound or Teufel-Hunde. 
No wonder that General of the Armies, John 
J. Pershing said "a Marine and his rifle is the 
most dangerous weapon in the world.” And 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz asserted that for a 
Marine “uncommon valor was a common 
virtue“. For, the Marines have always lived 
and acted according to their motto Semper 
Fidelis“ —they always remained faithful to 
their cause. 

Now our Marines are doing their best to 
prove their value and their fidelity to the 
cause of liberty and freedom in far off Viet- 
nam. The United States is at war against 
Communism there. The U.S. Marines, along 
with our Army, Navy and Air Force, have a 
historic mission to fulfill: to secure freedom 
for the South Vietnamese people, or, for that 
matter, maybe for all Vietnamese people and 
the free world. 

This mission is certainly not an easy one, 
the main reason being that there—in 
reality—is not a war between South and 
North Vietnam, but rather between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. The only 
difference is that the U.S. is more directly 
involved and in a defensive war, while 
Russia wages cunningly, as usual, an aggres- 
sion by proxy. 

For the students of history of the Russian 
empire, there is nothing strange about it, 
and nothing new. Russia is doing the same 
in the Near East as it is doing in Southeast 
Asia and has been doing it in many other 
areas over the past 50 years under Com- 
munist regime and as it had been doing for 
several centuries under the Czarist regimes. 

For, we ought to know that Russia’s ulti- 
mate objective was and is to destroy physi- 
cally as many Americans as possible; to make 
our country tired and exhausted by means 
of all kinds of so-called “national liberation 
wars” and aggressions by proxy, by means of 
all kinds of internal upheavals, and then to 
attack this nation, if necessary directly, thus 
to fulfill its plans for total world domination. 
Therefore it seems only logical that in these 
times we all ought to be on guard and ex- 
tremely vigilant. Yet—look around: all 
varieties of Vietniks and Peaceniks or other 
“conscientious objectors” are organizing their 
demonstrations against our national inter- 
ests, and (wittingly or unwittingly) spread 
confusion within and outside this nation. 
One wonders only that our news media con- 
sider it apparently proper and patriotic to 
contribute to that confusion by giving these 
demonstrators wide coverage, complete with 
front page headlines, while often neglecting 
to give proper attention to the events and 
activities aimed at preserving the strength 
and security of this country. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am certain you'll 
agree with me that the right to dissent is 
a mark of democracy—and must be pre- 
served. But, mob violence, subversion, and 
outright refusal to obey one's patriotic duty, 
urged upon our youth by Communist con- 
spiracy, must be properly labeled as treason. 
For, we are at war, Ladies and Gentleman, a 
total war for our very survival. And war is 
not a “live and let live” proposition. No 
matter how cruel it may sound, and how 
unfortunate it is, the fact is: this war is a 
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“kill or be killed” proposition, which is 
nothing new to the Marines. 

And the war in Vietnam is not a moral 
issue for us either. For our Vietnam policy 
is well justified and right. The United States 
is fulfilling there its solemn duty of in- 
ternational fidelity and a work of true in- 
ternational humanitarlanism—aside of fight- 
ing in the interest of our own security—and 
all of these are most honorable and highly 
moral tasks. The conflict of moral conscience 
is one the side of the enemy—but they 
nelther care about moral issues, nor have 
they any conscience. Thus, we are fighting 
for the right cause in Vietnam—and it must 
have our Natlon's full and active support, 

Another matter to consider is our policy 
in Vietnam. It would seem necessary that 
some of our policies there be changed, As 
the war is a “kill or be killed” proposition, 
we certainly do not wish our boys to be 
killed. And, sitting in fox holes, waiting for 
Viet Cong mortar fire, and artillery shells 
and bombs, permitting the Viet Cong to 
exterminate one South Vietnamese village 
after another—or, in other words, to conduct 
only a defensive war, will not bring a suc- 
cess. 

In order to win this war in Vietnam, we 
must give a free hand, and free initiative, 
to our trained military leaders. To conquer 
the enemy we must launch an offensive 
attack on the enemy's own territory, with- 
out limit. Our Alr Force should be permitted 
to bomb and destroy military supply estab- 
lishments of the enemy, regardless of where 
they are located, For, it seems absurd to keep 
sacrificing the lives of our boys in order 
to preserve those of the enemy. I am con- 
fident that giving a free hand to our mili- 
tary leadership and our Marines there, would 
save many lives of our men and bring about 
our victory much sooner. 7 

Knowing the Russians and their tactics, we 
may rest assured that force is the only argu- 
ment which they understand. Fortunately, it 
appears that our Government has begun to 
change tactics in Vietnam toward that of 
positive offense. Let us hope and wish that 
this change will take a faster and a more 
thorough turn. 

As I said before, we are in a total war with 
Communism and Russia—no matter how 
many deceiving smiles we perceive on Rus- 
sia’s face, no matter how many “ trea- 
ties" Moscow offers or concludes, It is a his- 
torically proven fact that Russia concludes 
treaties or gives promises not to keep them— 
but to delude their counterparts. 

Thus—having realized that we have got to 
conduct a total and ali-out war—we have 
to develop and strengthen our positive of- 
fenses in all areas of the globe. This would be 
a guarantee or alternative to a holocaust of 
nuclear war, which we all would like to pre- 
vent, 

The Vietnam war is only one “hot” area of 
conflict between the free and enslaved worlds. 
There are, however, many other areas where 
this conflict not only exists but is in a boiling 
state. 

I have in mind among others the vast 
areas and lands belonging to nations op- 
pressed by Russia in the so-called Soviet 
Union, These nations, somehow, are not given 
as yet proper attention by the Western 
World. 

The free Western World has paid, and con- 
tinues to pay today, a heavy price for failing 
to respond, favorably and with support in 
the proper time, to the voices of 
the Liberation Movements of the peoples and 
nations held captive by imperial Russia. 

The Western Governments, and their lead- 
ers, kept their eyes and ears closed, when 
the gallant Ukrainian Freedom Army, known 
as the UPA, was tangling with two armored 
giants—Nazl Germany and imperial Soviet 
Russia—and later, in 1947, was engaged in 
combat against the combined armies of the 
Soviet Union, Red Czechoslovakia, and Com- 
munist Poland, They didn't lend either their 
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eyes or their ears to the meaningful and 
courageous uprising by the Germans of East 
Berlin in 1953, or when the valiant Hun- 
garian youth were slaughtered in the streets 
of Budapest in 1956, or when the brave Polish 
workers rose in protest In Poznan in 1956. 
The question arises: Why? 

There are some encouraging signs like 
Public Law 86-90, or Captive Nations Week. 
But this in reality is only a token, Yet 
in these nations we find the most dependable 
and reliable allies and partners in our er- 
forts to bring about peace with justice in 
the world, The free world ought to make 
every effort to bring into our partnership the 
liberation movements of the nations op- 
pressed by Russia, nations who are aspiring 
to their national independence, 

At this time, I'd like to make it clear that 
such assistance on the part of the free world 
to the liberation movements of the Captive 
Nations could never properly be construed 
as an intrusion into the internal affairs of 
Soviet Russia. For Russia has artificially 
created a verbal image only of a union of 
sovereign states. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Not one of them joined vol- 
untarily or by free plebiscite this so-called 
Soviet Union. There can be no comparison, 
for instance, between the Soviet Union and 
the United States concerning the politico- 
legal aspects. The United States is a nation 
composed of many states each having en- 
tered voluntarily and willingly into a larger 
united community for reasons of mutual in- 
terests and the welfare of their people. The 
so-called Soviet Union is an artificially cre- 
ated “union” of many once-independent na- 
tions unwilling to belong to this union and 
kept there by force of chains, bayonets, ter- 
ror and fear; many nations kept in bondage 
by one “master nation“ the Russians, The 
non-Russians become privileged only when 
they change their allegiance and adopt Rus- 
sian Communism as their own creed. 

In other words: in the U.S.A. we all—re- 
gardless of national origin, creed or race are 
free to think, speak, write and live the way 
we prefer. We are truly free. In the Soviet 
Union—the people are constrained to do as 
the oppressor wills it. 

In spite of 50 years of Bolshevik tyrannic 
rule, there are more and more people who 
ret use to respond to the Russian Bolshevik 
conditioning. There are such people in all 
walks of life: Labor, youth, students, intel- 
lectuals, primarily among the non-Russian 
people. These people—patriots of their en- 
slaved lands—have conquered fear and have 
begun to work and march toward freedom 
and liberation, toward establishing an inde- 
pendent life for their nations. 

To quote Wasyl Symonenko, the contem- 
porary poet of my native Ukraine: 


“Those hunted down, those killed and torn 
to pieces, 

Are getting up! They march to bring the 
trial’s day!” 


Yes! They march holding the torch of 
freedom even on the 50th anniversary of 
the Russian faked triumph of oppression. 
They march toward freedom and justice for 
all human beings and for their enslaved 
nations. 

Let us, then, permit them to march along 
with us, let us begin to march along with 
them. For, they need our help and assist- 


principles for all nations and men. 

In conclusion, may I take this opportunity 
to express Mrs. Procyk's and my own most 
heartfelt congratulations on this 192nd An- 
niversary of the birth of your Corps, to all 
of you Officers and Men of the Marin 
Recruiting of Western New York, to all 300,- 

t 
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May I add and assure you that in these 
congratulations I am joined by all the Lib- 
eration Movements of the non-Russian peo- 
ples held captive by Communist Russia; the 
members of the Anti-Bolsheyik Bloc of 
Nations, the Asian People’s Anti-Communist 
League, the World Anti-Communist League, 
the Ukrainian Liberation Front Organiza- 
tions, and the Interamerican Confederation 
for the Defense of the Continent, as well 
all are united by one idea of freedom in 
peace. 

Along with our congratulations go our 
best and most sincere wishes of success in 
the days to come. Our special wishes and 
“God speed” go to those members of your 
Corps who are fighting our battle in the rice 
paddies of Viet Nam for the freedom of 
others and the security of our nation. 


Let us all join forces in support of our 
fighting men wherever they struggle and 
fight for the cause of freedom. Let us all 
remain faithful to the cause of freedom 
to all nations and men, and peace with Jus- 
tice for all in the world. 

Let us remain faithful with our Marine's 
proven virtue—Semper Fidelis! 


Postal Employees Help Their Members 
in Wake of Beulah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
the recent disaster in Texas, few people 
in the area of the hurricane escaped fi- 
nancial loss and damages. In various 
ways, through varied means, these peo- 
ple are now seeking to rebuild their 
homes and places of business, and to 
recoup the losses which they all suffered 
together. One group that has been es- 
pecially fortunate in its seeking for help 
is the postal service—for they are mem- 
bers of a governmental group, that has 
shown great concern for the well-being 
of its members who suffered loss in Hur- 
ricane Beulah in September of this year. 

The members of the postal service of 
Texas have once again shown their 
great closeness and concern for the many 
men and women who see that the mail 
does indeed go through. Texas’ postal 
workers have formed a committee for the 
assistance of its members who suffered 
from the disaster, and is seeking to put 
its workers back on their feet again 
through the efforts of their own fellow 
employees. 

I wish to commend the post office em- 
ployees all over Texas, and Dallas Re- 
gional Director B. M. Myers, Jr., for his 
leadership, in helping their members in 
their recovery from our State's great dis- 
aster. I ask unanimous consent that the 
list of the Hurricane Beulah Postal Em- 
ployee Disaster Fund Committee and the 
letter of November 20 which announced 
their purposes be printed in the ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list and 
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letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
DALLAS REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Dallas, Tez., November 20, 1967. 
All Employees, Dallas Regional Office. 

My Dear Coworkesrs: The sense of broth- 
erhood existing between those of us who work 
in the Postal Service is, I believe, one of the 
rewards of our Postal careers. 

Some 95 Postal employees in the disaster 
area of last September's Hurricane Beulah 
incurred very extensive losses to their homes 
and personal possessions—losses exceeding 
$100,000. Because of the nature of the dam- 
age, rising water, Insurance coverage was 
minimal 


The Post Office Department authorized the 
setting up of a special fund for the allevia- 
tion of the financial burden placed on these 
employees. An announcement of the fund 
was made in the Postal Bulletin of October 
26, 1967: 

Many individual employees and employee 
organizations have made substantial con- 
tributions to the fund. In (total, however, 
contributions have been less by far than 
was expected. 

I want all employees of the Regional Office 
to know of my personal concern for the 
welfare of these Valley employecs and of my 
interest in seeing that each of us is aware 
of this opportunity to be of assistance to 
the members of our Postal family who suf- 
fered this loss. Contributions will be dis- 
seminated by a committee made up primarily 
of Post Office craft representatives from Post 
Offices in the Valley. Chairman of the com- 
mittee is Mr. Oscar Kilcher, letter carrier, 
Harlingen. Secretary is Mr. Eleuterio Galvan, 
clerk, Brownsville. Treasurer is Mr. H. M. 
Pendleton, rural carrier, Edinburg. 

A small gift from each of us can result 
in significant aid to those relatively few em- 
ployees who suffered heavy loss as a result 
of the Hurricane, This Regional Office effort 
will be concluded Monday, November 27, 1967. 
Your Division Director will provide a receiv- 
ing facility for your contribution or it may 
be sent direct to Hurricane Beulah Disaster 
Fund, P. O. Box 2601, Harlingen, Texas 
78550. Your gift will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. M. Myers, Jr., 
Regional Director. 


HURRICANE BEULAH PostaL EMPLOYEE Dis- 
ASTER FUND COMMITTEE 

Oscar C. Kilcher, Chairman, Letter Carrier, 
Harlingen, Texas 78550. 

Eleuterio Galvan, Secretary, Clerk, Browns- 
ville, Texas 78520, 

H. M. Pendleton, Treasurer, Rural Carrier, 
Edinburg, Texas 78539. 

Mario Hinojosa, Maintenance, McAllen; 
Texas 78501. 

G. M. Thornburg, Mail Handler, Harlingen, 
Texas 78550. 

Marion Emig, Special Delivery Messenger, 
McAllen, Texas 78501. 

G. R. Marrs, Supervisor, Harlingen, Texas 
78550. 

5 G. Post, Regional Office, Dallas, Texas 
75221. 

R. E. M. Gilbert, Postmaster, Harlingen, 
Texas 78550. 

The committee met in its first session, 
October 4, 1967, at the Harlingen, Texas 

office. 

All the above members were in attendance 
except Mr. Emig. Also in attendance were 
the following: 

Mr. Shelby Owens, Office of Special Assist- 
ant for Employee Relations, Dallas Regional 
Office. 

Mr. Glenn Hodges, NALC, Dallas. 

Mr. Robert Whitman, UFPC, West Monroe, 


Mr. M. P. Rivera, UFPC, Brownsville. 
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White River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received some correspondence 
expressing concern that the forest man- 
agement practices on the White River 
National Wildlife Refuge in Arkansas 
needed immediate review and study. 

Accordingly, I took up the problem at 
once with the Bureau of Sports Fisher- 
ies and Wildlife in the Department of 
the Interior, and I have received a most 
comprehensive report from the Acting 
Director, Mr. A. V. Tunison. Because the 
report also is, indicative of the forest- 
wildlife management activities of the 
Bureau in the national wildlife refuge 
system, the Congress will find the perti- 
nent information on the White River 
National Wildlife Refuge of particular 
interest; and I feel certain it also will 
allay the concern expressed to me by a 
number of hunters and sportsmen in 
that area. 

The specific report given by Mr. Tuni- 
son follows: 

The National Wildlife Refuge System of- 
fers excellent examples of sound multi-pur- 
pose management of our renewable re- 
sources. Compatibility of forest and wildlife 
management, as demonstrated in the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System, serves as a 
guide for other governmental and private 
land managing agencies. 

The history of the White River Refuge 
bottomland hardwood forest shows that in 
the late 1930's and early 1940's the total area 
was subjected to high-grade logging opera- 
tions prior to government ownership and 
control. Our Bureau's management efforts 
on the remaining low-grade forest consisted 
of “protection only” through 1958. Natural 
forest regeneration appeared over mu of 
the area, and the wildlife population n- 
tained status quo until the closing forest 
canopy contributed to a decline in the late 
1950's: 

The White River Refuge is a major win- 
tering area for waterfowl. This is the pri- 
mary purpose of the refuge and the man- 
agement of these lands is aimed mainly at 
improving it for this purpose. Over 70 per- 
cent of the refuge is used extensively by 
waterfowl when flooding occurs. An 800- 
acre block was clear-cut of all trees to build 
a water storage area, This water 1s used to 
flood forested lands during the winter 
months, thus providing food for waterfowl. 
We are pleased that the refuge through our 
management also provides for other wildlife 
use, recreational use, and contributes to the 
economy of the State of Arkansas. 

Foresters and wildlife biologists developed 
a forest-wildlife management plan in 1958. 
This plan was developed after a complete 
inventory of all the natural resources had 
been made, including wildlife, fish, soils, and 
forest. The primary objective of this plan 
is geared to meeting wildlife needs. Only by 
meeting these needs can s continuous har- 
vest of surplus wildlife be assured. 

A review of the high sustained yields of 
surplus forest products and wildlife, and 
high recreational use over the past 10 years 
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is quite impressive. During this period the 
local area received a good economic boost 
from both timber sales and allied hunting 
programs conducted on the refuge. In the 
two previous years, 543,000 people visited 
the White River Refuge. We anticipate that 
greater numbers will seek wildlife-oriented 
recreational opportunities in the future. 

Based on planned objectives, 30 percent 
of the low-grade sawtimber volumes, which 
ts of little value to wildlife, will be selectively 
harvested over a 20-year period. Since the 
Plan was activated 10 years ago, 56 million 
board feet have been removed. Receipts have 
amounted to $1,695,367; 25 percent of these 
annual receipts are returned to the local 
counties to be used for schools and roads. 
Logging and milling payrolis, equipment 
purchases, ete., directly related to the harvest 
program, account for several more millions 
of dollars. 

A 1,000-acre natural area exists where no 
cutting of timber is allowed. This has been 
set aside to show future generations condi- 
tions comparable to a virgin forest and will 
serve as a study area for naturalists. 

Following timber harvest activities initi- 
ated in 1958, the wildlife population in- 
creased greatly and the surpluses have been 
harvested through public hunting, Annual 
managed deer hunts for the last 6-year 
period yielded a total of 10,200 deer. Prior to 
timber harvest activities only a few turkeys 
Were present. The current turkey popula- 
tion exceeds 2,000 and public hunting is 
now permitted. In addition, the State con- 
ducts two trapping programs on the refuge 
for stocking of turkeys on other conserva- 
tion areas throughout the State. Black 
bears have responded favorably to our forest 
management practices and have increased 
from 30 in 1958 to 50 in 1967. 

Sixteen days of squirrel hunting during 
September 1967 yielded 2.9 squirrels per 
hunter-day for a total harvest of 30,000 
squirrels. Last year hunters harvested 38,000 
squirrels in 10 days. This slight drop was 
also noted throughout the State. Wildlife 
biologists know that population cycles are 
Normally associated with good and bad 
acorn production years rather than current 
harvest practices. 

The 13 major refuge forest types, contain- 

ing 31 commercial species, are managed 
under an individual tree selection system 
and no hardwood tree smaller than 16 
inches in diameter is cut. Based on wildlife 
and forest management studies, persimmon 
trees over 13 inches in diameter are har- 
vested in special sales. These studies re- 
vealed that when persimmon trees reach 
this size, fruit production declines rapidly, 
and decay is more rapid, thus the lumber 
value is decreased. Also, persimmon fruit 
is available for only a very short time and 
occurs when other wildlife foods are abun- 
dant. Persimmon sales from White River 
Refuge have made a direct contribution to 
the U.S. export market. 
- ‘Timber harvesting practices as used on 
the refuges are designed to benefit wildlife. 
The openings in the forest canopy, resulting 
from harvest, provide space for proper deyel- 
opment of the remaining trees. Because of 
these openings more sunlight reaches the 
forest floor: thereby improving vigor of seed 
and berry producing plants making the to- 
tal wildlife food supply greater. 

At times, aesthetic values are temporarily 
reduced by timber harvest; however, due to 
the harvesting techniques and fast tree 
growth, these values are restored in 3 to 5 
years. Some cutting of trees along the banks 
of waterways has taken place, This was done 
Only in areas where the removal of a tree 
with low vigor, low wildlife value, and low 
aesthetic value would encourage the growth 
of species having higher wildlife and aesthetic 
values. Some tree tops from this timber stand 
improvement work have been placed in the 
water. This was done to provide for better 
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fishing. Houseboat owners have also placed 
tops in the water to improve fishing 


islands, and when the water is at flood stage 
much of this brush floats down stream and 
some is deposited on or near the refuge. 

Sound multi-purpose resource manage- 
ment techniques are being applied at the 
White River Refuge. The standards used in 
coordinating wildlife management and forest 
management have the endorsement of State 
game biologists. We have frequent requests 
for field trips and planning procedures from 
schools and other resource managing agen- 
cies. Wildlife and forest sustained yields, 
along with economic, aesthetic and other 
related values, Indicate that the White River 
management program is one of the finest in 
the country. 

We appreciate your continued interest. in 
the White River Refuge and thank you for 
this opportunity to explain the wildlife and 
forest management program, of which we are 
justifiably proud. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. V. TUNISON, 
Acting Director. 


- 


Meat Inspection or Fear of States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr, RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the meat 
inspection law clearly violates the Con- 
stitution insofar as it invades into State 
control. Yet the news media which has 
been stampeding Members of Congress 
into a vote against dirty and unsanitary 
meat refuses to concede that there is 
a sound constitutional position in opposi- 
tion to. the bill. 

I have received a self-explanatory wire 
of opposition from a State commissioner 
of agriculture which I here insert for all 
Members’ consideration: 

ATLANTA, GA., November 28, 1967. 
Congressman JOHN R. RARICK, 
Member, House Argiculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Congressmen Smith and Foley, and Sena- 
tor Mondale, with Complete cooperation of 
C&MS of USDA along with Nader and Betty 
Furness as spokesmen, have made every 
effort to smear State meat inspection pro- 
grams with Betty Furness and above men- 
tioned Members of Congress, stating that 
for sixty long years States have done nothing 
and sixty years is too long to wait. Actually 
C&MS5 and its supporters were not perturbed 
about meat inspection and consumer protec- 
tion at State level until last three or four 
years following passage of State meat inspec- 
tion laws by State legislatures. Why have 
above Congressmen and C&MS become fran- 
tic in smearing State inspection only after 
many States began meat inspection? Only 
after tremendous efforts of States to protect 
consumers have these Congressmen and 
C&MS shown any interest in protecting meat 
consumers at State level. It is now self evi- 
dent that thelr belated efforts to protect 
the consumer are only pretenses. Real ul- 
terior motive is complete federalization of 
meat inspection and have panicked at the 
idea of States setting up adequate meat in- 
spection programs. 

PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Commissioner, 
Georgia Department of Agriculture. 
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Let’s Explode the Expression “Oil 
Depletion Tax Loophole” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
a brief speech by William Jackman, 
president of the Investors League, Inc., 
before its annual meeting on November 
14, 1967. 

Mr. Jackman is presenting a conden- 
sation of the talk by the Honorable Syp- 
NEY HERLONG, Democrat, of Florida, giv- 
en on the floor of the House on August 21 
of this year, on the subject of oil de- 
pletion. 

The information is very timely, but 
fails to some extent to present the true 
facts of the depletion allowance on the 
extraction of natural resources. The 
general public is prone to look at the 
percentage of depletion which is based 
on the market value of the products at 
a certain point. 

For example, oil and gas depletion al- 
lowance of 27.5 percent is based on the 
market value at the wellhead and ex- 
cludes all processing. No multiplier is 
used, and it remains at 27.5 percent, On 
the other hand, practically all of the 
other minerals which have from 5- to 23- 
percent depletion are permitted to base 
their allowance on the market value of 
the product after several refinements. 
For example, depletion on limestone is 
taken on the market value of the lime- 
stone at a point where it goes into the 
kiln. Salt has a fairly low depletion al- 
lowance—approximately 5 percent—but 
the producer is entitled to take that de- 
pletion percentage on the value of the 
salt after it has been mined, trans- 
ported, refined, packaged, retransported, 
repackaged and ready to go on the din- 
ing room table. Thus the producer of 
salt actually receives a higher percent- 
age of depletion than the oil producer, 
because of this complicated multiplica- 
tion table. 

For these reasons, the public should 
not be misled by the simple rate of per- 
centage depletion without considering 
the point where this depletion is allowed. 

The address referred to follows: 

LET'S EXPLODE THE Expression “Or DEPLE- 
TION Tax LOOPHOLE" 

There are many demagogic: vote-seeking 
politicians and a bunch of uninformed 
columnists who keep seeking to make oil 
companies stand out as a privileged group 
of wealthy taxpayers. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. 

To abolish or drastically reduce the 
mineral depletion allowanc-3; which apply 
to. petroleum and natural gas, would result 
in sheer confiscation of capital assets. It 
would greatly curtail incentives for explora- 
tion for new energy resources so vital to 
the needs of the nation and resvit of neces- 
sity in higher prices to the consumer. 

Congressman A. Sydney Herlong (D) 
Florida, an important member of the tax 
writing House Ways and Means Committee 
has made an extensive study of this prob- 
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lem which he reported in an extensive ad- 
dress before the House on August 31, 1967. 

He most ably summarized his findings as 
follows: 

“Reducing or eliminating percentage deple- 
tion can only have the effect of increasing 
the cost of both ingredients. And the con- 
sumer will pay. In fact, I can think of no 
step that could do more to increase the cost 
of Uving—to make all our constituents pay 
more for everything they buy—than a cut 
in the rate of the mineral depletion provi- 
sion, 

“Let me briefly review the main points I 
have covered: \ 

First. Percentage depletion is not a tax 
loophole. It was deliberately devised by Con- 
gress more than 40 years ago and is con- 
sistent with the policy of not taxing capital 
value as income. 

“Second. The phrase oll depletion allow- 
ance’ is a misnomer, This provision applies 
to more than 100 different minerals im- 
portant to our national welfare and to the 
economies of every State. 

“Third, Ours is an energy-based economy— 
with oll and gas supplying nearly three- 
fourths of that energy. Percentage depletion 
is essential if the industry is to meet the 
anticipated tremendous future demand for 
petroleum. 

“Fourth, The petroleum industry pays its 
fair share of domestic taxes—exactly the 
same percentage of its revenue as other in- 
dustries, according to authoritative studies. 

“Fifth. Percentage depletion has not pro- 
duced excessive profits for oll companies; in 
fact, their profits have averaged slightly less 
than those of manufacturing industries as a 
whole. 

“Sixth, The real beneficiary of percentage 
depletion is the American consumer. If the 
mineral depletion provision were deleted from 
our tax laws, the consumer would have to 
pay more for his every purchase since the cost 
of both the raw material in the product and 
the energy required to produce it would be 
more p 


expensive. 
“Seventh. Percentage depletion worked. 


It has enabled the petroleum industry and 


other mineral producing enterprises to meet 
the rapidly rising demands of an industrial 
civilization in peacetime, wartime, and the 
cold war area, It has helped keep our stand- 
ard of living the highest in the history of the 
world. And, if we want an especially timely 
reminder of the value of percentage deple- 
tion, all we have to do is read any morning's 
headlines about what is going on in the Mid- 
dle East. 

“Eighth. We have just seen the nationaliza- 
tion of ofl properties of several American 
companies in the Middle East. How much 
more of a warning do we need that we cannot 
afford to let ourselyes become dependent on 
foreign oll any time or anywhere in the 
world? We need percentage depletion because 
we need to maintain our natio: independ- 
ence and our vital fuel supply. It is as plain 
and simple as that, And if we learn anything 
at all from the news of the day, it is that 
percentage depletion—far from being a loop- 
hole is a lifeline for America.” 

Congressman. Herlong also presented a list 
of percentage depletion allowances of other 
extractive industries as follows: 
TWENTY-THREE PERCENT DEPLETION APPLIES TO 

THESE MINERALS 

Antimony. - 

Anorthosite (to extent alumina and alu- 
minum compounds extracted therefrom). 


Celestite. 
Chromite, 
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Clay (to extent alumina and aluminum 
compounds extracted therefrom) .* 

Cobalt. 

‘ Columbium. 

Corundum. 

Fluorspar. 

Graphite.“ 

Timenite. 

Kyanite. 

Laterite (to extent alumina and aluminum 
compounds extracted therefrom). 

Lead. 


Nephelite Syenite (to extent alumina and 
aluminum compounds extracted therefrom). 

Nickel. 

Olivine. 

Platinum. 

Platinum Group Metals. 

Quartz Crystals (Radio Grade). 

Rutile. 

Block Steatite Talc. 

Sulphur. 

Tantalum. 

Thorium. 

Tin. 

Titanium. ! 

Tungsten, 

Uranium. 

Vanadium. 

Zinc. 

Zircon. 


FIFTEEN PERCENT DEPLETION APPLIES TO THESE 


Granite. 

Granite (Flake) .* 
Gypsum, 

Iron Ore. 


Soapstone. 
oo (dimension or ornamental). 
c. 


Vermiculite. 

Other minerals not covered elsewhere. 
TEN PERCENT TO THESE MINERALS 

Brucite, 

Coal. 

Lignite. 

Perlite. 

Sodium Chloride. 

Wollastonite. 


Note differing rates, depending on use. 
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SEVEN AND ONE-HALF PERCENT TO THESE 
MINERALS 
Clay and Shale (used for sewer pipe or 
brick) .“ 
Clay, Shale, and Slate. (used as lightweight 
aggregates) .* 
FIVE PERCENT TO THESE MINERALS 


Clay (used for drainage and roofing tile, 
flower pots, etc.) .* 
- Gravel. 

Mollusk Shells.“ 

Peat. 

Pumice. 

Sand. 

Scoria. 

Shale. 

Stone. 

If from Brine Wells—Bromine, Calcium 
Chloride, Magnesium Chloride. 


A Thought for Navy Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the presi- 
dent of the Navy League of the United 
States, Mr. Charles. F. Duchein, of Baton 
Rouge, La., in his Navy Day message, 
paid tribute to the “Sea Breed” this year. 

In a sense, the significance of Mr. 
Duchein’s message is a sincere and gen- 
uine counter to the march on the Pen- 
tagon by the peaceniks who, however 
well intentioned, in action are pawns of 
the people who would destroy the 
Republic. 

The maritime march of the Navy 
League, in its celebrations of Navy Day 
throughout the United States and 
abroad, is in substance a salute to the 
patriotic and selfless young citizens who 
this Navy Day gained the admiration of 
the entire Nation serving as they are to 
protect and preserve the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Duchein's 
remarks here for all to read: 

A THOUGHT FOR Navy Dar 
(By Charles F. Duchein, national president, 
Navy League of the United States) 

“Honor the Sea Breed for on them the 
wealth and security of the Nation depend.” 
(Senator Claiborne Pell, “Challenge of the 
Seven Seas.’’) 

Today, we salute the naval people of the 
Nation. Distinctive, daring and dedicated, 
the men and women of the Navy and Marine 
Corps serve their country with patriotic 
resolve from their home shores to the far 
reaches of the water world. 

Their service proclaims the true signifi- 
cance of Navy Day. The “Sea Breed,” in 
accomplishments and dedication, provides 
the real substance for Navy Day. With lead- 
ership borne of adventurous involvement on, 
around. under and above the seas, these men 
who man the fleet herald a message of mari- 
time might for our people. 

The amphibious breed, such as King, Nim- 
itz, Spruance, Vandegrift, Holland Smith 
and Halsey have carved out and projected 
the maritime destiny of tho nation, The 
ideals and ideas, the deeds and decisions of 
our Arleigh Burkes, Rickovers, Wally Greenes 
and the like will continue to mold the mari- 
time power of the future. Those who gave the 
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United States the military advantages of 
nuclear propulsion, radar and the Polaris 
weapons system helped move the arena of 
combat into the vast oceanic expanses, well 
away from our shores. 

As we celebrate Navy Day 1967, a fresher 
breeze is blowing. There is a forward-looking 
and zestful interest in the maritime world. 
But the involvement is deeper. The high 
barometer reflects a positive action to pre- 
serve American control of the seas. As Vice 
President Humphrey, chairman of the Na- 
tion's highest council on maritime resources, 
has pointed out: “We stand at the threshold 
of the most fruitful use of ocean resources in 
history.“ Through the intellectual Initiative 
and scientific resolve of the maritime com- 
munity, unprecedented oceanic opportunities 
are unfolding. 

Today, our mighty Navy-Marine Corps 
Team patrols the world oceans. Recorded 
each day are the courageous actions of our 
men in the Viet Nam conflict, their dedica- 
tion and selfless sacrifices to preserve the 
security of the Nation. Their task is to apply 
maritime pressure from the sea, and on the 
land, at the time, the place and to the degree 
needed to prevail. While fighting to preserve 
our freedom, these men are subjected to in- 
ordinately long separations from their fam- 
ilies and loved ones. Yet, working for what 
they believe in, they ask but the firmness of 
our resolve and the support of those whose 
protection they provide. 

This Navy Day, the leadership of the Navy 
League salutes our special citizens of the sea 
and pledges with renewed resolve to provide 
the nation with the fullest understanding of 
its maritime future, 


Ill-Advised Canceling of Camp Perry 
Rifle Matches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent action of the Defense Depart- 
ment in canceling the Camp Perry rifle 
matches as most ill advised in my view. 
This letter from an Apache Indian ma- 
rine demonstrates but one situation in 
which the Camp Perry matches have real 
value. This letter was addressed to Mr. 
Tom Hawes, of Globe, Ariz., who kindly 
forwarded it to me. 

Hr Boone: I want to drop you a few lines 
to let you know that I'm at Camp Pendleton 
Just % mile away from Pacific Ocean and 
mountains on the other side, not the Ocean. 
I'm between the Ocean and the mountain. 
You have taught me everything in shooting 
80 I showed my cards to my Platoon Com- 
mander and I told him I've been to Camp 
Perry so he let me work with the P. MI. 
Preliminary Marksmanship Instructor and I 
check every Private with everything like sit- 
ting and Prone Position and etc., and I don't 
take any test on windage and elevation move- 
ment like that. Last Thursday we on the Pit, 
shoot and I got 80's and 24's at 6 o'clock and 
my elevation is 22 and 6 left from the 300 
meters, I want to be on the PMI. If we fire 
220 out of 250 we can easily make PFC and 
wear Blue Uniform, Everything is going faster 
and faster before we know it we'll be finish. 


What do you think about that? re 
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Panama Canal Treaty Opposed 
by Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Colom- 
bian Government reportedly refuses to 
surrender its interests and toll exemp- 
tions extended by the 1914 treaty. 

The position was contained in the No- 
vember 10 Star and Herald, published 
at Panama, Republic of Panama, which 
I insert following my remarks: 

CANAL TREATY UNACCEPTABLE, SAYS COLOM- 
BIA—NEIGHBOR Reruses To RELINQUISH 
PROFITABLE RIGHTS GRANTED UNDER TREATY 
or 1914 
Bocora, November 9.—Colombia has-noti- 

fied the United States government that it 

won't give up the rights and toll exemptions 
it has on traffic through the Panama Canal, it 
was reported today by official sources. 

This might become an insurmountable ob- 
stacle for the new treaties which the United 
States are negotiating with Panama, recog- 
nizing Panama's full sovereignty over the 
waterway, it was reported. 

High government sources said U.S. Ambas- 
sador Reynold Carlson has been informed 
that the Colomblan government will not ac- 
cept the derogation of the Urrutia-Thompson 
treaty, signed in 1914, under which Colombian 
warships transit the Panama Canal toll-free 
and other privileges are provided for Colom- 
bian vessels and cargoes using the waterway. 

Ambassador Carlson, these sources said, un- 
successfully attempted to convince the Co- 
lombian government that the new status 
recognizing Panamanian sovereignty over the 
Canal prevents the United States government 
from making concessions which could be 
granted only by the Panamanian government. 

The U.S. Embassy here, replying to in- 
quiries, said: The question of the 1914 canal 
treaty between the United States and Colom- 
bia has been discussed with the Colombian 
government. There is no impasse with the 
Colombian government on this question.” 

Responsible sources, however, assured the 
Associated Press that Colombia has refused 
to budge from its opposition to the new 
treaties, unless they are modified or clarified 
in order to protect Colombia’s special rights 
under the 1914 treaty. 

Under the 1914 Urrutia-Thompson treaty, 
Colombian produce and goods transiting the 
Canal are free from any imposts levied on the 
same type of United States goods: Colombia 
troops, war materiel and warships transit toll- 
free; Colombian citizens crossing the Canal 
Zone are exempt from any levy to which Unit- 
ed States citizens are not subject; Colombian 
coal, petroleum and salt enroute from the At- 
lantic Coast to the Pacific Coast may be trans- 
ported on the Panama Railroad, free of 
charge. 

At present, the oil for the industrial cen- 
ters on the Pacific coast of Colombia is re- 
fined in Cartagena, on the Atlantic coast, and 
3 by naval tankers which transit 
If Colombia were required to pay tolls on 
such transits, officials say, industrial costs 
would increase substantially. 

The matter has been kept in stritt secrecy 
to avoid affecting the cordial relations with 
Panama. But highly qualified sources have 
quoted President Carlos Lleras as stating that 
the government will not permit the loss of 
rights on Panama Canal traffic obtained un- 
der an international treaty. 
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Auburn University Grads To Share 
Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, recently two graduates of the 
Veterinary College at Auburn University, 
Auburn, Ala., which is located in my dis- 
trict, received Albert Schweitzer medals 
for their outstanding contributions in 
animal welfare. Dr. Francis J. Mulhern, 
Deputy Administrator for Regulatory 
and Control, Agricultural Research 
Service, and Dr. Earl M. Jones, Senior 
Staff Veterinarian, Laboratory Animals, 
ARS, Animal Health Division U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, were awarded 
the medals in recognition of their con- 
tribution in implementing the Labora- 
tory Animal Welfare Act—Public Law 
89-544. I am pleased to insert an article 
which appeared in the Birmingham News 
on November 26, 1967, about these out- 
standing gentlemen. 


Drs. Mulhern and Jones are to be con- 
gratulated on their outstanding service 
as well as contributions in animal wel- 
fare. They are indeed career men of the 
highest type, and I am happy to share 
with my colleagues this information on 
these outstanding gentlemen. The article 
follows: 

SCHWEITZER MEDAL—AUBURN UNIVERSITY 

Grabs To SHARE HONORS 
(By James Free) 

WASHINGTON. Auburn University is to be 
doubly honored here Monday. 

Two graduates of AU's Veterinary College 
Dr. Francis J. Mulhern and Dr. Earl M. 
Jones—will share the 1967 Albert Schweitzer 
Medal for outstanding contributions to ani- 
mal welfare. 

The late Dr. Schweitzer himself was the 
recipient of the first award by the Animal 


Welfare Institute in 1954. Other winners in- 


clude the late Rachel Carson, author of 
“Silent Spring”; Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who as a senator the first humane 
slaughter (for meat animals) bill introduced 
in Congress, and Ann Cottrell Free, author 
and journalist (and wife of The News’ Wash- 
ington Correspondent). 


TWO WINNERS IN 1966 


In 1956, Schweitzer Medal winners were 
Sen. Warren G. Magnuson and A, S. (Mike) 
Monroney, who sponsored and fought for the 
Laboratory Animal Welfare Act. 

This year’s winners, Dr. Mulhern and Dr. 
Jones, are honored for their leadership in 
launching the administration of that Lab- 
oratory Animal Act and for their work over 
the years in preventing animal suffering 
through eradication of animal diseases. 

Dr. Mulhern, 48, is director of the animal 
health division, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. Dr. Jones, 
43, heads the staff that administers the Lab- 
oratory Animal Act, which is designed to cut 
down on petnaping and mistreatment of 
many animals destined for animal research. 

Dr. Mulhern worked as a teenager for a 
Veterinarian in his native Wilmington, Del., 
and decided that he wanted a career in this 
field. He chose Auburn because of its repu- 
tation as a veterinary college, and because of 
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the prospects of help in working his way 
through. 

“When I got there,” he said, “I discovered 
that due to the large number of applicants— 
about a thousand—they were giving priority 
to residents of Alabama. So I worked for a 
year in Mobile and in Camden to establish 
Alabama residency. 

“While going through school, I earned my 
meals at Mrs. Bessie Bailey’s boarding house 
by waiting on tables. At night, I slept in one 
of the laboratories. I knew it was clean, for 
one of my jobs was cl it.” (Mrs. 
Bailey's son, Wilford Bailey, is vice president 
of the university.) 

HONORED TWICE BY AUBURN 


Twice Dr. Mulhern has been honored by 
AU. In 1955 he received the Phi Zeta Award 
of the Veterinary College for outstanding 
achievement in eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease. In 1960 Omega Tau Sigma 
veterinary society cited him for meritorious 
service. 

Dr. Earl M. Jones was born and grew up 
in Birmingham, He is a one-time route car- 
rier for The Birmingham News and attended 
Avondale Elementary and Woodlawn High 
School. His ts, Mr. and Mrs. Ross S. 
Jones, have lived since 1930 at 3623 Fifth 
Avenue South. 

“When I was 10 years old I found an 
abandoned mongrel pup,” Jones said. “He 
was ill, couldn't stand and could hardly 
breathe. At the time, we had no money to 
take him to a vet. So the choice was to either 
put him to sleep or try to nurse him back 
to health. 

“My parents, bless em., let me nurse Pop- 
eye’ until he grew well and strong. It took 
some doing, and from then on I knew I 
wanted to be a veterinarian.” 

After a tour of duty in the Army Air Corps 
in Worid War II, Jones went to Auburn. “The 
GI bill helped,” Jones said, but not nearly 
as much as my wife did. She is Melba Ether- 
edge of Ozark. She was a trained nurse, and 
when I got through the Veterinary College, 
I awarded her the GHT degree. That's ‘Got 
Husband Through.’ 

“I met Melba in Birmingham, She tele- 
phoned me, blind as they say, to make a 
date for a girl friend. It was a double date, 
but I don’t think either of us paid much at- 
tention to the one we were supposed to be 
dating. We got married after we'd known 
each other six days—atter a lot of warnings 
about marry-in-haste.” 

Early in his career, Dr. Jones worked for 
about six months at the veterinarian hospi- 
tal on First Avenue North in Birmingham 
that is now known as Alabama Animal Hos- 
pital. After several years in several locations 
with the Agriculture Department, he re- 
turned to private practice for several 
months In 1957 in Pell City, then went back 
in the federal service for good. 


ARDENT ANIMAL DISEASE FIGHTER 


He has worked in several highly success- 
ful animal disease eradication programs, 
notably that against the painful screw worm 
fy Infestation. This has kept him on the 
move, and the Jones' three children were 
born in as many states: Barabara, 16, in Ten- 
nessee: Earl Jr., 14, Georgia, and Margaret, 
12, in New Mexico. 

In one of his more recent assignments Dr, 
Jones, as chief veterinarian, headed the 
Animal Health Division's disease control 
services staff charged with enforcement of the 
“28-hour law.“ This was a federal statute 
requiring humane handling of livestock 
being moved interstate by rail and water. 

The Laboratory Animal Welfare Act, which 
Dr, Jones and Dr, Mulhern are largely re- 
sponsible for administering, authorizes the 
secretary of agriculture to get and enforce 
humane standards of care and housing of 
research animals in scientific institutions 
prior to actual research and in premises of 
their animal suppliers and in transit. It 
went into effect last May 25, and the Animal 
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Welfare Institute reports that already some 
dealers have spent from $10,000 to $25,000 
to build better facilities for animals. 

The institute calls this “a dramatic con- 
trast to conditions common prior to enact- 
ment of the law, in which food and shelter 
ranged from inadequate to non-existent and 
many animals died of disease, starvation and 
exposure.” 

President and active leader of the animal 
welfare institute is Mrs. Christine Stevens. 
Her husband, Roger L. Stevens, is treasurer. 
He is also chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and chairman of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 


“Gotterdammerung, 1967” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
we have reached a sad state of affairs 
in this country when it is reported that 
the President of the United States has 
canceled a speaking engagement because 
of reports that there were plans in the 
making to confront him with a demon- 
stration that would disrupt the meeting 
and prevent him from speaking. We are 
all also familiar with the recent incident 
which found the Secretary of State in the 
position of being forced to sneak“ into a 
hotel by a back entrance, hours before 
he was scheduled to speak in order to 
avoid being harassed and—who knows— 
perhaps being physicaily abused by a 
mob of these so-called demonstrators. 

These antiwar groups and other pro- 
test groups around the country have 
apparently adopted a policy of “either 
things are done the way we want or there 
will be violence, disruption, and general 
chaos inflicted upon our whole society.” 
This viewpoint is graphically described 
in an editorial from the Peoria Journal 
Star, entitled “Gotterdammerung, 1967” 
and I include the editorial at this point 
in my remarks: 

“GOTTERDAMMERUNG,” 1967 

We take due notice that a U. of I. pro- 
fessor of petroleum engineering, far from 
spreading his speciality—oil—on the troubled 
waters of a demonstration against Dow 
Chemical company recruiting on campus, 
has announced that he will resign from the 
university because some students were 
expelled. 

Specifically, he said, he was resigning in 
protest against “the direction this university 
and this country are taking.” 

He has not yet made it clear whether he 
also intends to resign from “this country” 
as well as “this university.” 

He has a lot of company in people who are 
beginning to dislike the direction which 
some folks are taking folk like himself 
and the expelled students. 

These are the folks who say that they want 
things done their way, and then if this is 
not done by the democratic process, or by the 
institutions for reaching such decisions 
within the democracy, sadly report that they 
have been given “no alternative” but vio- 
lence or to try to enforce their views by 
physical action of one kind or another. 

This is a wierd and completely unreason- 
able 3 of view. in that it presumes the 
absurd. 
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Any cooperative system for an orderly, 

and secure society requires some 

method of resolving disagreements and 
reaching working decisions. 

Any such method, inevitably, results in 
somebody winning, and somebody losing (or 
a compromise in which everybody wins some- 
thing and everybody loses something of his 
own desire as to what should be done.) 

It 1s absurd to presume that a system, 
an institution, a university, a board of edu- 
cation, a city administration, or a national 
administration has failed, and that rights 
have been violated, unless your ideas are 
the ones that win in that process, 

Tt is absurd to say that when a disagree- 
ment has been put to the process, and deci- 
sion made, you cannot and must not lose 
and if you do, your “only alternative” is 
drastic action! 

No system on earth can guarantee that 
everybody wins every disagreement. Any 
system worth having provides a way to set- 
tle it without violence or physical confron- 
tation, 

That is all that is physically, mathemati- 
cally possible. 

When anybody accepts any system, he 
agrees to abide by Its decisions. 

He has his hearing, and he plays the 
game by the rules. He has his chance, but 
that chance includes the chance to lose as 
well as win his own way. 

This is the only alternative to constant 
physical contests and violence as the only 
and proper last resort“ for whoever loses. 
Since there’s always somebody that loses, 
and this is his right, there then become 
no decisions except decisions of force. 

In such cases, the democratic system— 
or any other—is a waste of time. We might 
as well go straight to the e 
and see who wins! 

In short, back to the Dark Ages. 

We submit that this is absurd, uncivilized, 
and places those who advocate such a “meth- 
od” in the hopeless position of heading down 
a dead-end road. If they win, and take us 
all into such a “method”—they lose. 

Everybody loses. 

This is Hitler's philosophy of “Gotterdam- 
merung”—"If I go, to devil with it, I'll pull 
the German nation down with me!” 

That is arrogance, not tolerance. 

It is unbelievable inflation of self. 


As to the question of dealing with 
these disturbances, I am in complete 
agreement with the sentiment expressed 
in an editorial written by David Law- 
rence which appears in the December 4 
edition of U.S. News & World Report. 

The time is long past for courageous 
leadership in this area of our national 
life and I urge the President and the 
Attorney General to come forward and 
assure the American people that posi- 
tive action will be taken to reverse this 
distressing trend toward a collapse of 
authority in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the 
text of these two editorials might be 
included in the working papers of a con- 
ference now underway in South Caro- 
lina involving the Rev. Martin Luther 
King and his followers as they are al- 
legedly making plans for a series of 
“nonviolent” demonstrations to be held 
next spring in a number of American 
cities, including Washington, D.C., as 
their main points of interest. 

I include the editorial from U.S. News 
& World Report in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks: 

It's TIME ron COURAGEOUS LEADERSHIP 
(By David Lawrence) 

It’s time to stop passing the buck between 

the federal and the State governments. 
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It's time to use the police power of the 
nation to enforce the laws of the land. 

It’s time to put an end to the riots, “dem- 
onstrations” and violence which are plung- 
ing us into anarchy. 

It’s time to abandon the excuses and polit- 
ical alibis which argue that the outbursts of 
looting, arson and vandalism in the cities are 
due to lack of education or conditions of 
poverty. 

We have had poverty for many decades, We 
have long had inadequate educational facil- 
ities for a growing population, But, ostensi- 
bly to achieve reforms, irresponsible groups 
have adopted a guerrilla type of tactic—a re- 
bellion which never would have gone un- 
checked if it were not for the indifference of 
our Mw-enforcement authorities. 

It's not merely that the streets of the cities 
are unsafe because of the boldness of the 
criminal elements, but that disorders are 
deliberately planned in the name of political 
expression and freedom of speech. 

Certainly it is true that the maintenance 
of law and order is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the States. But while racial problems 
have always existed in some areas, they now 
are being intensified and exploited on a na- 
tional basis, 

Presidents in the past have not been timid 
about using federal powers to prevent the 
breakdown of either communications or 
transportation. They have not hesitated to 
assist local governments in preserving order. 

But today we find the President confronted 
With a collapse of authority in many parts of 
the country. 

Congress within the last few years has 
Passed a law, under the “interstate com- 
merce" clause of the Constitution, invoking 
federal authority against a restaurant owner 
Who asserts his right to choose whichever 
Customers he pleases. He now can be pun- 
ished for interfering with “interstate com- 
merce.” 

The Federal Government, on the other 
hand, is not using this power to regulate 
“Interstate commerce“ as a means of pro- 
tecting the people against violence. 

Disturbances are rampant. Property dam- 
age amounting to millions of dollars has 
been inflicted and many lives have been lost 
in riots which were plotted outside as well as 
inside the State where the “demonstrations” 
Occurred. National organizations were be- 
hind several of these tragic episodes. “Target 
cities” were announced in the press long 
before the disturbances broke out. More 
than 100 cities have been the victims of in- 
surrectlon. Defiance of authority is com- 
Mon on college campuses. 

It is, of course, insisted that all this comes 
under the head of “freedom of speech.“ But 
there's a difference between speech-making 
in arenas or auditoriums or other meeting 
Places and the use of the city streets to 
champion a cause while actually stirring up 
trouble. 

It's easy enough to quibble about the 
limits of the federal authority and to say 
that responsibility for maintenance of order 
is just a loca) affair. The Supreme Court has 
Tuled that, while the Constitution grants 
freedom of speech, this does not take away 
the power of government to punish trespass 
on private property and acts of violence. 

Why, therefore, doesn't the Department of 
Justice enforce these principles? It has 
gathered plenty of evidence of instigated 
disorders, and some of this is now being 
revealed in testimony before congressional 
committees. Why aren't the organizations 
which fomented the various demonstra- 
tions” exposed to public view and brought 
to court to answer for the lawlessness they 
rave created by their conspiracies? 

Is mobocracy in America to teke the place 
of democracy? Shall we condone injuries to 
innocent people just because reforms to help 
the poor or the uneducated haven't yet been 
fully achieved? 
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The Constitution, as stated in its Pre- 
amble, was established to “insure domestic 
tranquillity.” Also, the Fifth Amendment 
declares that no person “shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” What further definition of federal 
authority to deal with crime is needed? 

When will the President and the Congress 
carry out the mandate of the Constitution 
which the members of both the executive 
and legislative branches of our Government 
have taken an oath to preserve, defend and 
support? 

The American people want the anarchy 
ended. The Federal Government and the 
States must act together. It’s no longer 
merely a local problem when even the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State have had to 
avoid addressing some meetings in person 
because of a fear that “demonstrations” 
might interfere with their freedom to speak 
without interruption. Is this free America? 

It's time for courageous leadership. 


A Correspondent’s View on the Vietnam 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, last month 
in an address at Lincoln, Nebr., Bob Con- 
sidine, the Hearst syndicated columnist 
and radio-TV news commentator gave 
what I consider an excellent analysis of 
the Vietnam situation. The occasion was 
a homecoming banquet given in honor of 
the new American Legion National Com- 
mander William E. Galbraith, who I am 
proud to claim as a constituent. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly recommend 
that my colleagues read the remarks 
given by Mr. Considine: 

ADDRESS BY Bos CONSIDINE, HEARST. SYNDI- 
CATED COLUMNIST AND RADIO-TV News COM- 
MENTATOR, AT THE HOMECOMING BANQUET 
HONORING THE AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, WILLIAM E. GALBRAITH, LIN- 
COLN, NEBR. 


Thank you V. J. I wrote a piece here about 
a year ago. It started out—Ah, to be in 
Nebraska again now that Indian Summer is 
here. The Omaha World Herald gave it a 
wonderful illustration, put it on the front 
page. Illustrated it with a plate of steaks. 
It’s the first time a steak ever made the 
front page. After all these years of praise of 
the Nebraska steak, I finally got it recog- 
nized, I have no other claim of fame, but 
it's trite I suppose and a cliche to say it's 
wonderful to be here, but it really is. 

It gave me a feeling of being at home be- 
ing a part of this tonight, looking at Jim 
O'Neil, my old pal from New York, Im glad 
Miss Anderson finally got around to Eastside 
Westside, Jim, but I was giving her the 
whammie. Don Johnson, a former Com- 
mander, I didn’t know Don was from over 
in Iowa, West Branch. I went to West Branch 
on Herbert Hoover's birthday. 

It was a wonderful day really, He was kind 
enough to invite me to ride back to New 
York with him in Pat Patterson's plane, an 
executive model convair, and there this 
great old man sat with a blanket around him, 
it was kind of chilly on the plane. August 
10th was his birthday, and his secretary was 
reading marvelous letters and telegrams of 
congratulations, Many of them were from 
former enemies, and political figures who 
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had excoriated pilloried this fine old man 
from many a political lectern, so I asked 
him, I said, “Mr. President, do you have any 
bitterness over the way you were kicked 
around for 15 years or so?” And he said, “No 
I have no bitterness.” 

I had the honor to sit between the Gal- 
braiths, and walk into this hall with them. 
Of all the years that I have been around 
this sort of banquet circuit, Pve never seen 
such warmth for a couple when you two 
walked in the room and threaded your way 
to the first course here. It was a very touch- 
ing and very wonderful thing. Marvelous to 
have generated such respect Bill, and you 
dear. 

Bill's fresh back from Vietnam. I was there 
about a month ago, and he knows more 
about it than I ever will. In reading the 
Omaha World Herald today, I was impressed 
with one thing particularly, In an interest- 
ing interview with Bill, Bill mentioned a 
word you seldom hear anymore. I haven’t 
heard it for a long, long time, and that’s the 
word winnnig. We're winning this lousy war. 
It doesn't seem to get on the air, and it cer- 
tainly doesn't get into most of the papers 
I read, This is a strange cynicism and semi- 
contempt among many of my colleagues and 
foreign correspondents about this whole war. 

They never get around to the fact that 
we're winning. We're winning with the great- 
est troops ever to wear the uniform of this 
country. The highest morale imaginable, 

They don't give a damn about the card 
burning and the Fulbright speeches, and the 
hippies and the card burners, and the pro- 
test marchers. They're over there to do a 
job and they're doing it. I had a chance to 
talk with General Westmoreland, and some 
of his officers, and they were very frank in 
laying out the facts to me, as they did to 
Bill, and it’s so conclusive that we are mak- 
ing headway. 

It’s not encirclement of the Ruhr: it's 
not a march on Berlin; or capturing Rome, 
or crossing the Rhine, or the Remagen Bridge. 
It's a totally different kind of ball game, and 
we have to look at it as if we're learning the 
rules ot a whole new sport. 

We're winning inch by inch by inch, and it 
doesn’t show up in the way of sensational 
new headlines, but it's progress all the time. 

In the bombardment of the North, we de- 
stroyed 50% of all rallroads and railroad 
trackage; 55% of all their ability to repair 
busted railroad equipment. We've destroyed 
5,000 trucks and 5,000 ships. 

The United States Navy has put an em- 
bargo, put a blockade around South Vietnam 
that absolutely prohibits their running any- 
more ammunition in there. Our men in the 
Central Lowlands and in the Highlands have 
done such a job on the Viet Cong that many 
units of Viet Cong in the hills are facing 
starvation. They have had to buy their rice 
from wicked Chinese rice merchants in Cam- 
bodia with most uncertain deliveries, 

Recruitment of the Viet Cong have fallen 
to 3,000 a month from 7,500. Infiltration from 
the North is about the same, We're killing 
about 13,000 of the enemy every month. As 
of August 31st there have been 22,000 defec- 
tions. We're winning, and we somehow can’t 
seem to get it in the paper, 

I think President Eisenhower said some- 
thing yesterday, on the eve of his birthday, 
and that is that there are so many damn 
experts second guessing this war if Red 
Schoendiest had that many backseat drivers 
he would have lost 4-0 to the Red Sox. Every- 
body's an expert in this damn war. Everybody 
knows more about it than Bill Westmoreland, 
and he's one of the greatest soldiers of our 
time. He's one of the best Generals I've met 
since MacArthur. 

I think we've been unkind to the South 
Vietnamese. I think the average American 
figures these are a bunch of no good jerks, 
who won't fight, who run. As a matter of 
fact, they are darn good soldiers. They're still 
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losing more people than we are, and God 
knows that’s tough. They don't have the 
equipment as good; they don’t have leader- 
ship as good as ours; they don’t have our 
one year service rule; they don’t have our 
five days rest and relaxation in some of the 
gayer capitals of that part of the world; and, 
they have about one-tenth of the salary of 
our people. They have been at war since they 
were born, most of them, and yet they get 
in there and fight and they die. They're not 
dying for nothing, they’re dying for their 
liberty. They’re dying to be free. If we 
pulled out of there we would say to 40 na- 
tions of the world, with whom we have 
mutual defense pacts, we're your pals until 
you get in trouble, and then we are going to 
quit on you. If we pulled out of there, we'd 
spit on the graves of 13,000 dead Americans 
who fought there and believed in what they 
were fighting for. 

It’s a difficult, tedious and treacherous type 
of war. There's no thought of pulling out, 
of course, There’s no thought of dropping 
the big bomb. It’s not a war that could be 
won with the dropping of an H-bomb, or a 
hundred H-bombs. We could dig a big hole 
and we could make a lake out of North 
Vietnam, and yet the trouble would exist. 
The trouble would remain, it would seep 
around the edges of the lake. It would start 
once more for that rich rice bowl which the 
Communists are out to get. 

I think we should give the newly elected 
President and Vice President of South 
Vietnam a little time. We give our own 
Presidents and Vice Presidents a little time 
to feel their way and get along. But, to say 
that the elections were crooked, per se, is a 
terrible thing to say. It's a terrible responsi- 
bility to take upon ourselves as so many of 
our editorialists did. 

Senator Robert Kennedy, my Senator in 
New York, said this is going to be crooked. 
This was two weeks before it happened. My 
other Senator, Senator Jake Javits, said let's 
hold it off for a month to see that it’s honest, 
or something like that. 

I saw, naturally I didn’t see all of it, but I 
was there during the time of the election, 
and it looked like any election that we've 
ever gone through. Except, perhaps, the vot- 
ers were a bit braver than even we. In order 
to vote in South Vietnam this past Septem- 
ber 3rd, a man had to take a chance on his 
life; that of his wife and his children. Par- 
ticularly in the hamlets and the smaller 
cities. They were distinctly told by the Viet 
Cong that if they voted they had better not 
come back from the polls because there 
might not be a house or a family when they 
got back. 

And yet, 83% of the people of the eligible 
voters turned out and voted. A lot of guts, 
and so many of us said it was going to be 
crooked. 

I hope that there's some way when this 
thing is over, assuming that it will be over, 
that the whole world, particularly the Com- 
munist world, will know that we’ve won. 

We, lost 35,000 men in Korea; 100,000 
casualties; much treasure, and we wound up 
at the 38th Parallel. Exactly where the whole 
thing had started. 

I was there last December, and the arro- 
gance, the hatred, and the manner and pos- 
ture of the North Koreans gives every indi- 
cation that they won. They held the heavy 
weight champion of the world to a draw. 
And, that's a victory in the Astatic’s eye. 

They goosestepped the Honor Guard there 
at Panmunjom. Goosestep occasionally up 
to the little shack where we have our month- 
ly meetings, and spit on the window panes. 
Like crazy kids, and then tep away 
with big smiles. They held the United States, 
the great white father, to a draw. 

There was never any confusion in the 
minds of the Germans, the Italians, or the 
Japanese that we won. I hope there isn’t in 
the minds of the North Vietnamese. 

Living in New York I hear probably more 
the antifeeling, the antiwar feeling, damn 


the policy feeling, than perhaps some of you 
all who live in this area. It’s a pleasure and 
an inspiration to be with people who believe 
we have some purpose in life. That we are as 
good as our word; as good as our pacts, and 
have the courage and charity to reach out our 
strong hand to help a weak ally. I’ve been 


living on smog for a long time in New York— 


it’s nice to breath the fresh free air of 
Americanism, 
Congratulations Bill and God Bless! 


———— 


Native Kansan Nurtures Political Roots 
in Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in my section 
of Kansas, we hold the gentleman from 
Arizona, the Honorable JOHN RHODES, 
in as high esteem as do his own constit- 
uents. An article in the Wichita, Kans., 
Eagle-and-Beacon for Sunday, Novem- 
ber 26, tells why. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
NATIVE KANSAN 


NURTURES POLITICAL ROOTS 
IN ARIZONA 


WASHINGTON.—The young ROTC lieutenant 
from the Middle West had just graduated 
from Harvard Law School and was assigned 
to an air base in the Arizona desert. 

John J. Rhodes, a native of Council Grove, 
Kans., had high hopes it would be a tempo- 
rary assignment and a stepping stone to 
overseas service. 

The assignment to Williams Air Force Base, 
about 27 miles from Phoenix, lasted four 
years and nine months. And the move to 
Arizona proved to be a permanent one for the 
young lieutenant, now Rep. John J. Rhodes, 
a Republican who has represented Arizona's 
Ist Congressional District since 1953. 

Rhodes, whose short-cropped hair helps 
him to look much younger than his 51 years, 
is dean of Arizona's three-man delegation in 
the House. He has climbed in the party hier- 
archy and now is considered one of the top 
GOP leaders in the 90th Congress. 

From his spot as chairmana of the influ- 
ential 28-man Republican Policy Committee, 
Rhodes is Instrumental in shaping official Re- 
publican policy positions on various legisia- 
tion, His group, in effect, is the voice of the 
Republican congressional delegation. 

The Kansas native, who now lives in Mesa, 
a suburb of Phoenix, meets at least three 
times a week with Rep. Gerald Ford of Michi- 
gan, minority leader, and Rep. Leslie Arends 
of Illinois, Republican whip, to discuss party 
positions, In addition, his committee, which 
includes Arends and Rep. William Springer 
of Illinois, meets once a week. 

“The secret is to gain a consensus and then 
try to articulate it,“ explained Rhodes in an 
interview. “Occassionally, the committee 
doesn’t agree with the leadership on a partic- 
ular issue, and then we don't issue a position 
paper at all. 

Rhodes was elected chairman of the Policy 
Committee in 1965, 

He was vice chairman of the policy group 
before that, serving under Rep. John Byrnes 
of Wisconsin, 

Rhodes was Barry Goldwater’s representa- 
tive on the platform committee during the 
1965 Republican convention, which nomi- 
nated Goldwater for the presidency. He and 
Goldwater have been good friends since 1950, 
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when Rhodes made his first attempt at pub- 
lic office and was defeated in his quest for 
Arizona attorney general. 

During that campaign, Goldwater was cam- 
paign manager for Howard Pyle, who was 
elected governor and was the only Republican 
to win a state post that year. 

Two years later, Rhodes ran for Congress 
and Goldwater ran for the Senate. Both were 
elected, 

Their philosophies are similar, said Rhodes, 
“We're both devoted to the free enterprise 
system and feel the government should do 
only what people can't do for themselves,“ 
he said, 

While the work on the Policy Committee 
takes much of his time, Rhodes spends about 
two-thirds of his time during the first six 
months of each session on work connected 
with his spot on the prestigious House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

He is the sixth-ranking Republican, among 
21, on the committee and is the Re- 
publican member of the Public Works sub- 
committee. 

Rhodes loves Arizona as though he were a 
native. He brought his high school sweet- 
heart, the former Mary Elizabeth Harvey, 
there after they were married in 1942. Al- 
though he sought overseas assignments dur- 
ing the war, he remained at Williams Alr Base 
and was discharged as a lieutenant colonel 
in 1945. Later he was a colonel in the Ari- 
zona National Guard. 

He passed the Arizona bar examination 
while in the Air Force and on his release set 
up a general law practice in Mesa, which he 
maintained until his election to Congress. 

The Rhodes have four children. Two are 
students at the University of Arizona. 

Rhodes got his first taste of politics when, 
as a student at Kansas State University, he 
managed his father’s campaign for state 
treasurer. His father, the late J. J. Rhodes, 
served two terms as state treasurer under 
Gov. Alf Landon, who later ran for president. 

Rhodes denies having ambitions outside 
the House. He scoffs at talk of his being nom- 
inated for vice president and he says there 
will be no openings in the Senate after Gold- 
water is elected in 1968. The state’s other 
senator, Sen. Paul Fannin, is a Republican, 


Social Security Amendments of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


(Mr. BURTON of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the closing minutes of 
the consideration of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, the proceedings 
of the other body will indicate that the 
Governor of California urged, and with- 
out debate there was accepted, an 
amendment to the social security 
amendment that, if adopted in the con- 
ference, will result in 400,000 Califor- 
nians who are aged, blind, or crippled 
not receiving 1 penny of increase as 
a result of the action of this Congress 
with reference to improvements in the 
social security bill. 

This action of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia is unconscionable. He is making 
an effort to rob California's neediest 
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citizens in some lamentable effort to 
beef up the California State treasury. 

I would hope that the conferees on 
this side would reject this amendment. 
It is an amendment that applies 
uniquely and exclusively to the State of 
California, and I would hope that we 
would not permit the aged, the blind, 
and the crippled of our State to be 
denied the pittance of an increase that 
is proposed in the bill because of the 
fiscal needs of the Republican Governor 
of our State. 


Mail Still Cheap at New Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, pending 
legislation to adjust postal rates has 
brought vivid recollections of earlier 
days of rural free delivery—RFD—to col- 
umnist Ralph McGill. 

There is romance, no doubt, in much of 
today's mal 


Said Mr. McGill. 


But to a boy in the country years ago, 
the RFD mail was excitement, recreation 
and romance. 


With permission, I include the article 
by Mr. McGill as published in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Evening Star on November 
28: 


(By Ralph McGill) 

The Senate soon will enact a bill that will 
set the cost of an air mall stamp at 10¢ and 
a regular letter stamp at 6¢. This will be a 
ridiculously cheap price if one considers all 
that goes into the transportation of mail 
and the many hands which touch it, directly 
or indirectly. Soon all mail will go by air. 

There is romance, no doubt, in much of 
today’s mall, But to a boy in the country 
years ago, the RFD mail was excitement, 
recreation and romance. 

There was the weather-stained old white 
oak post and the metal box, dulled with rain 
and winter sleets, where a boy waited. 

In summer, honeysuckle grew about the 
post and bees hunted honey from the blos- 
soms. You could put a cheek against the 
box, or your forehead, and it wolud be a 
cool, clean feeling. You remember its cool- 
ness, seeing it in winter with snow covering 
one side of it, or ice frozen on the leafless 
vines, 

The mall came late in the afternoon. In 
winter this was always that mysterious time 
of day when the light seemed to be waiting, 
standing at the door of night, leaving a glow 
that was not yet dusk. 

Far down the road, in this light, the mall- 
man was coming. He and his horse and buggy 
were a dark, moving mass that slowly took on 
identity and became horse, man and vehicle. 
As it came on one could see the mud rope off 
the wheels and hear the gritty, light grinding 
sound of the wheels in the ruts. 

In summer it was different. Then you could 
run toward that dark mass far down the 
road, see it separate itself into its parts of 
man and buggy and horse. It was possible 
to ride back to the mailbox, with one’s feet 
by the old saddlebags that dated to the time 
the mail was delivered from horseback. 

Always there was the agony of waiting 
and of doubt. 
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Would there be any mail for the house in 
that mysterious and exciting collection of let- 
ters, magazines and newspapers in saddle- 
bags? 

Every week, of course, on a well known day, 
Grit“ came. Its ads were more exciting then 
than a bazaar in some town in the Orient 
was to be years later. There were opportu- 
nities to get a magic lantern, a camera, a 
spyglass—all wonders. All things one nor- 
mally would ask for if given Alladin’s lamp 
to rub and wish. When the magic lantern 
came it smelled loudly of its alcohol lamp 
and the heat of it made the paint give off 
an acrid hot smell that would remain in 
the memory forever. Its glass slides and 
painted figures thrown on a screen were more 
magic than the present wonders of Hollywood 
or television. The magic lantern was well 
named. 

“Grit” came. But would there be any mall? 
Would the far-off aunt write from Texas? 
Had the baby lived or died? What was the 
news? The letters would be opened and read 
in the kitchen in winter, on the front porch 
in summer, so that news always seemed to 
be associated with the smell of bread and 
cooking vegetables or with warm sun and 
the smell of green vines and the fields. 

The mall—the rural free delivery—the 
RFD—the mailman—before telephone and 
radio, were the great link with the world. It 
brought the news. It brought news of aunts 
and uncles and cousins. It brought good news 
and bad news. In summer when the mail- 
man had passed and gone you could see men 
and women standing by their boves reading 
their weekly papers, getting the news. In 
winter they hurried in by the kitchen stove 
to read the news from paper or from letter. 

And later, at the crossroads store, or a 
neighbor's, there would be talk of what had 
come in the mail. The world came to the 
back rural farms in an old buggy. It was not 
delivered to the door in the morning and 
afternoon newspaper. It did not leap out at 
one every hour on the hour, from a radio 
box. Nor did it come to one from the lips of 
some man or woman speaking learnedly or 
with a frentic frenzy from a television screen. 

There is still anticipation in mail ... and 
sometimes joy and sorrow. It is not like 
a But it will still be cheap at the new 
price. 


Fifteenth Annual Christmas Greens 
Exhibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vent of our holiday season is being beau- 
tifully portrayed at the Botanic Gardens 
this week in the 15th annual Christmas 
greens exhibition which is presented as a 
gift to the city of Washington from the 
more than 130 federated garden clubs 
and plant societies in the metropolitan 
area. The handsome and striking dis- 
plays which line the hallways and exhi- 
bition rooms. represent the efforts of 
more than 5,000 dedicated citizens of the 
greater Washington area. 

Mrs. Clyde E. Romig, president of the 
National Capital Area Federation of 
Garden Clubs and a member of the First 
Lady’s Committee for a More Beautiful 
Capital, appropriately set the theme for 
the 1967 exhibition as “Christmas in Our 
Capital.” 
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This is a rare opportunity for every- 
one who has the occasion to live, work, 
or visit on Capitol Hill to enjoy the rare 
beauty which is shown in a collective 
array of wreaths and swags along with 
arrangements for hearths, mantels, al- 
tars, and tables. 

Of special interest to the very young 
are replicas of store window displays. 
There are even special Christmas ar- 
rangements which the blind may touch, 


smell, taste, and hear. The scenes cap- 


ture the beauty of many traditional 
Washington locales. 

I am especially grateful to the women 
who continue year after year to bring 
this spirit of Christmas to us in such a 
beautiful fashion, and I urge everyone 
to imbibe of this spirit this week. 

The exhibition will be open through 
December 3, with viewing hours on Pri- 
day and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
and on Sunday from 9 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. 
It is a most pleasant way to start the 
Christmas season. 


The 50th Anniversary of the Bolshevik 


Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
„Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. S R., on November 7, celebrated the 
50th anniversary of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, which seized control of the demo- 
cratic government to establish a Com- 
munist brand of government. 

This brand of government gave the 
Russians 50 years of religious persecu- 
tion and denial of private rights, free 
initiative, and freedom of labor. These 
past 50 years of Communist rule brought 
shortages of food, clothing, housing; 50 
years of torture, suffering and death in 
prisons and concentration camps for 
millions of citizens. For the past 50 years 
the Russians have lived under a gang 
of godless self-styled rulers, who estab- 
lished a Communist dictatorship against 
the will of the people. 

In connection with this anniversary, 


adopted at the meeting of the plenary 
assembly held in New York on November 
4, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, because of our continued 
battle against communism, I feel that 
my colleagues should have the benefit 
of the gist of the European captive na- 
tions resolution, and I include it as part 
of my remarks, as follows: 


On November 7, 1917, a small group of 
Bolsheviks under Lenin and Trotsky seized 
control of the Russian State from the demo- 
cratic Provisional Government set up eight 
months earlier. This event set into 
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forces which have shaken the world and kept 
it in turmoil to this day. The Bolshevik Revy- 
olution provided a base of operations for 
spreading an ideology, which is the official 
creed of oppressive regimes ruling over one- 
third of the world's population. 

In Russia, before Lenin's death in 1924, the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat’ had evolved 
into a dictatorship of the Communist Party 
leadership. Non-Communist parties were 
suppressed and any opposition to the Party 
line became a punishable offense. The same 
pattern, has since been applied in any state 
or territory that has fallen under Communist 
domination, where small minorities imposed 
by force came to power. The Communists 
enforced Russian supremacy over the non 
Russian nationalities in the Soviet Union, 
The attempts of peoples long enslaved by 
Tsarist Russia to attain freedom and work 
out their own destiny were mercilessly 
crushed. 

The Soviet-Nazi Pact of 1939 paved the 
way for Hitler's attack on Poland which 
started the Second World War. The Pact ex- 
tended Soviet influence to the Baltic States, 
and the USSR promptly availed itself of this 
new latitude in 1940 by forcibly annexing 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Soviet Com- 
munist imperialism was on the march and 
made a thrust into East-Central Europe. 

The Soviet Union emerged from World 
War II with its armed forces in command 
of all the strategic positions from the Bal- 
kans to the Elbe. Lassitude among the West- 
ern allies and the prevalent desire to avold 
antagonizing the Russians left the Soviets 
a clear field for action during the crucial 
postwar years. The Soviets reoccupied Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and directly or 
indirectly foisted Communist regimes on Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and East Germany. 

Moreover, the Soviets had annexed terri- 
tories totaling 146,000 square miles belonging 
to Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania, and 
by 1953, the Communist rule had extended 
to China, Tibet, Mongolia, and North Korea. 
North Vietnam's turn came the following 
year, and that of Cuba six years later. 

Until the death of Stalin in March 1953, 
the monolithic aspect of the Communist orbit 
was disturbed only by the defection of Yugo- 
slavia in 1948, while the other countries were 
under strict Soviet control. There was con- 
tinued resistance to Soviet rule: guerilla 
warfare in the Baltic States, underground 
fighting in Poland, workers’ strikes and riots 
such as in Pilsen and Poznan. 

It was the fateful year of 1956 which, in 
addition to Khrushehev's de-Stalinization 
speech, also witnessed the Polish October 
and the Hungarian Revolution that shook 
the Communist regimes. Since 1956 a number 
of ameliorative measures have taken place 
in Communist-dominated Eastern Europe 
under the pressure of popular discontent and 
the terror of Stalin’s day has assumed a 
more refined form. 

These changes, however, have not been 
substantive. Fundamental human rights are 
violated or denied. The people, haye no voice 
in government, Freedom of speech and of 
tke press is nonexistent; freedom of worship 
and conscience severely restricted. Trade 
unions protect the regime's interests at the 
expense of the worker. Forced collectiviza- 
tion has deprived the farmer of his dignity 
and individuality. 

4 Ir 

After analyzing the record of fifty years of 
Communism, the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations lays the blame and responsi- 
bility upon the architects and heirs of the 
Bolshevik revolution for the following con- 
ditions in the captive countries of East-Cen- 
tral Europe: 

1. Terror—The Communist carried out in 
cold blood deliberately calculated destruction 
not only of enemies, but of potential op- 
ponents or elements unwanted in thetr sys- 
tem. The Soviets have applied genocide and 
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intensive Russification in order to change 
the ethnic composition of annexed territories. 
Communism from 1917 to 1967 has been 
directly responsible for millions of deaths 
through armed aggression, staryation, “liqui- 
dation of kulaks and bourgeoisie,” purges and 
the very high mortality rates in forced labor 
camps. The Communist regimes spawned 
gigantic organs of surveillance, punishment, 
censorship and intimidation. The individual 
has no protection against the all-powerful 
and arbitrary police state. 

2. Thought control—The Communist re- 
gimes have tried to seal off their countries 
from foreign printed matter and radio, They 
parcel out information through absolute con- 
trol of news and ideas. Censorship guards 
against the leakage of forbidden ideas 
through the press, books, on the stage and 
screen and on the air, in school rooms and 
lecture halls. Never before in history has 
there been such a massive enterprise in shap- 
ing and regimenting the thought of whole 
nations. 

Some people have broken under this psy- 
chological strain, others have bowed meekly 
or paid lip-service. Yet, the overwhelming 
majority resisted Communist propaganda. 
The indoctrination of youth was a complete 
failure. Now more than ever before in the 
fifty years the writers, students and intellec- 
tuals rise to criticize and even to protest the 
methods of the Communist regimes. 

3. The. political oppression—The self-per- 
petuating bureaucratic oligarchies exercise 
absolute power over the small ruling parties 
and through them over the rest of the 
citizenry. 

Soviet Communism and its models in East- 
Central Europe have stamped out free speech, 
press, and assembly, “Elections” are limited 
to a single list of names, drawn up by the 
Party or by organizations under Party con- 
trol. The citizen has no semblance of any role 
in government, in law-making and decision- 


making. 

4. Economic exploitation. In the economic 
field, the Communist regimes have unswerv- 
ingly adhered, and still adhere, to a policy 
of strong preferential treatment of heavy in- 
dustry and of boosting the power sector of 
the economy at the expense of consumer 
goods production. This policy, coupled with a 
waste of resources characteristic of the Com- 
munist economic system, has resulted in a 
failure to secure a proper growth of the real 
income of the population. 

The burden on the peoples of East-Central 
Europe is aggravated by extortion of illegiti- 
mate profits for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union through price discrimination in trade, 
and by granting of credits by the satellite 
regimes for the development of Soviet basic 
industries. 

5. The moral cynicism—The humanitar- 
ian principles of Western Civilization have 
been rejected by the Communists in their 
vain attempt to reconstruct human nature 
in the pattern of their philosophy of histori- 
cal materialism. A deep immoralism has 
marked Communist ethics from the start. It 
has turned the person into an object, a 
bloodless statistic. Solemn promises and 
treaties trodden underfoot, flagrant inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states, unlawful seizure of power—all these 
are part of a record the protagonists of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and their heirs have 
added to the history of mankind, 

mm 


In an era when old-style colonialism has 
been virtually ended, Communist imperial- 
ism has emerged as the largest colonial sys- 
tem in existence. There is hardly a major 
crisis anywhere from Southeast Asia to the 
Caribbean, from Africa to the Middle East, 
in which the expansionist ambitions of Mos- 
cow are not involved. The Communist drive 
for world domination creates international 
tension and keeps alive the fear of nuclear 
war. This drive has resulted in the division 
of countries and continents. 
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When measured by its costs in life sufer- 

‘ing and moral depravity the fifty years of 

communism is demonstrably the most tragic 
failure on this scale in all history. 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth annive of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, reiterates Its firm 
belief that only complete national inde- 
pendence, personal, political and religious 
freedom is the answer to the hopes and as- 
pirations of the people of East-Central 
Europe, who will never accept Communist 
domination, 

The Assembly therefore condemns the 
Communist totalitarian system, which has 
shackled the nine nations of East-Central 
Europe as a consequence of Communist 
aggression. 

1. The Assembly profoundly believes that 
the restoration of freedom and independ- 
ence to Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Rumania, is a prerequisite: for 
establishing a durable peace in Europe. 

2, This can be only achieved by: 

(a) Putting an end to interference by 
the Soviet Union in the internal and ex- 
ternal affairs of the East-Central European 
countries; 

(b) Withdrawing Soviet troops and bases 
and agents from the territories of the 
captive nations; 

(c) Re-establishing democratic institu- 
tions through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people. 

On the occasion of the 50th Anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations pays tribute to 
the everlasting memory of the countless 
victims of Communist tyranny: to those 
who fell before firing squads; to those who 
died in prisons; to those who perished in 
forced labor camps and to the victims of 
mass deportations, The Assembly rededi- 
cates itself to the restoration of independ- 
ence and freedom for which so many have 
given their lives in East-Central Europe. 
Peace with justice and freedom for all Euro- 
peans shall prevail. 5 


Door to Door in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most familiar and beloved groups of peo- 
ple in the Nation is our neighborhood 
letter carrier. Postal Life, the Post Office 
Department’s fine employee magazine, 
saluted all the Nation’s letter carriers re- 
cently with an article about a typical day 
in the working life of Brooklyn Mailman 
Barney Corso. Postal Life could not have 
chosen a finer community or a better 
public servant for its story. As a tribute 
to the more than 180,000 letter carriers 
who deliver the mail in more than 6,100 
American cities and towns each day, I 
insert the Postal Life article in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Door To Door IN BROOKLYN 

“It never rains on a Brooklyn letter car- 
rier,” Barney Corso said, as the rain pounded 
relentlessly on the roof of the Brooklyn, N. V., 
General Post Office. “It elther quits before we 
leave the building, or we walk between the 
drops.“ 

Then, just in case the gods left Brooklyn 
to its own devices, he stuffed a raincoat into 
his mail satchel. 
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It was 9 o'clock in the morning when 
Barney stepped out of the post office and 
headed toward the Pierrepont Street leg of 
his mail delivery route. The rain quit just 
as he hit the pavement, 

Barney Corso’s day had begun at 4:45 a.m., 
when he climbed out of bed, shaved, show- 
ered and dressed, taking care not to awaken 
his wife, Josephine, or his three daughters, 
Jeanette, Connie and Lenora. 

“I'm lucky,” he said. “I don’t have to get 
up too early. I live close in, near the post 
office. And I've got a one-trip route. Some of 
these guys have multiple trip routes and live 
way out. They have to report at 5 a.m. That 
means they've got to get up at 3 or 3:30 in 
the morning to get to work on time.” 

Barney, a career letter carrier, is one of 
America’s most familiar figures. In Brooklyn, 
he and 2,600 others like him render two and 
a half million persons the unique and in- 
dispensible service of hand-to-hand com- 
munication. In 6,100 cities and towns 
throughout the United States, more than 
180,000 letter carriers serve 115,000 routes, 
making nearly 54 million stops each day. 

Mall delivery is perhaps the nation’s most 
comprehensive personal service. It is avall- 
able to anyone with a door stoop or a mailing 
address, and it is a daily part of the lives of 
countless millions of persons, To each patron, 
mail has its own im ce: business corre- 
spondence, a Social Security check, news from 
home or any of the other good things that 
come in the mail. 

Every day there are householders in the 
doorways, glancing down the block, awaiting 
the arrival of one of the best known indi- 
viduals in the neighborhood. With Barney 
Corso and his thousands of fellow carriers 
rests much of the responsibility for the effi- 
ciency and success of the delivery service. 

Barney is checked in by his supervisor, 
Harry Ratner, as he “hits the clock“ at the 
Brooklyn General Post Office. Ratner's im- 
mediate concern is how many carriers are 
out on sick leave, what kind of a carrier 
force he has on duty, Attendance on this 
particular day is above normal, and Super- 
visor Ratner is happy. 

Corso swigs a fast cup of coffee, then begins 
sweeping his primary case and the route 16 
box in the “dunderhead"—a semi-circle of 
metal cases in which clerks rack up small 
parcels. The clerks toss the parcels into open 
bins on one side of the dunderhead and the 
carriers remove them through individual 
doors on the other side. 

Within three hours, Barney has sorted, 
cased and sacked some 3,900 pieces of mail 
which he will deliver between 9 a.m. and 1:00 
p.m. to the residents of cn an and 
Willow Streets. 

“I have what they call a heavy route,“ 
Barney says. My mail count will run 800 to 
900 pieces above the typical Brooklyn resi- 
dential route,” 

It has been said a letter carrier must com- 
mit to memory 6,000 separate items of in- 
formation to serve a route in Brooklyn. 

“I can believe it," Barney Corso says. “For 
example, at any given time, 50 people on my 
route will be away from the city. Some of 
them want no mail while they're away. 
Some want only first class mail. Some want 
their first class mail forwarded, but second 
and third class delivered to their homes. 
Some are expecting checks or other impor- 
tant mail which they want handled in a 
particular way. I must remember all of this 
while I'm casing my mail and when I'm 
making delivery.” 

His buldging satchel loaded on a three- 
wheeled mail cart (adapted from the caddy 
carts used on golf courses), Corso leaves the 
post Office, goes south to the next corner, 
then turns west on Pierrepont Street. 

Barney's route consists primarily of mul- 
tiple-family dwellings—sky-high apartment 
buildings—along Pierrepont Street and large 
brick row-houses on Willow. 

“Most of my people are actresses, actors, 
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writers, professors, Wall Street tycoons, 
lawyers, bankers and retirees,” he explains. 
“Norman Mailer (author of The Naked and 
The Dead) is on my route. Arthur Miller 
used to live on this route, but he’s gone now.” 

The first stop on Barney’s route is a med- 
ical building, where he leaves several let- 
ters in Individual looby lockboxes. 

As he walks up the steps of a next-door 
apartment house, an attractive blonde, who 
had just left the building, turns, pauses, then 
goes back up the steps to join the mail car- 
rier at the door. 

She waits expectantly as Barney flips 
through the mail for 81 Pierrepont, and 
smiles appreciatively as he hands her a letter. 
Not a word is exchanged. 

As Barney leaves the building, he stops 
briefly to chat with Mrs. Palmer Webber, 
antique shop operator, who is out walking 
her dog, “Goldfinger.” 

Goldfinger is a monster of a dog, who looks 
as though he could tear a mailman’s leg off 
with one bite. 

The carrier reaches down and pats Gold- 
finger on the head and the dog wags his tail 
in friendly appreciation. 

There are many dogs on Barney Corso's 
route, but he has no trouble with any of 
them, 

That's what I like about this neighbor- 
hood,“ he said, “the dogs are quiet. They 
never chase you. Some of them have better 
manners than people!“ 

As he spoke, Mrs. Gordon Bradford ap- 
proached with her dog, Gray Gordon Mc- 
Cracken. 

“We call him Schultze, for short,” Mrs. 
Bradford said. He's the terror of the neigh- 
borhood!“ 

Schultze looks about as dangerous as a 
two-week-old kitten. 

At 75 Pierrepont, Corso lifts a key ring 
from his belt, pushes a doorbell button, then 
inserts a key in the lock and opens the door. 

“Many of these apartment buildings are 
locked all the time,” Barney says. “In some 
cases, the superintendents provide us with 
keys, so we can get in to deliver the mail with- 
out disturbing the tenants. It's convenient 
for us and it helps them.” 

As the door to 75 Pierrepont swings open, 
a cherry feminine voice rings out from some- 
where upstairs, “Good morning. Who is it?” 

Postman!“ Barney responds, Registered 
letter for you, Mrs. Awad.“ 

Mrs. Alice Awad comes down the steps to 
the lobby, where Barney is depositing mail 
in the various lockboxes, 

“Looks important,” the carrier says, as he 
hands Mrs. Awad the registered letter, a 
pencil and a receipt to sign. 

“From my nephew,” she says as she signs 
the form. 

Philip Dunn, a retired businessman, comes 
out of his first floor apartment to receive a 
batch of first and third class mail from the 
postman as Mrs. Dunn calls out, “Is that 
you, Barney?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dunn,” Barney answers, and 
she asks, “Is it still raining?” 

“No, it's stopped.” 

Barney pulls his first relay box at the inter- 
section of Pierrepont Street and Pierrepont 
Place, removing mail that he had sacked be- 
fore leaving the post office, and which had 
been trucked out ahead of him to await his 
arrival at this corner. 

As he reloads his satchel, another letter 
carrier calls to him from across the street 
and Barney waves a friendly greeting. 

That's my brother, William,” he says. 
“He delivers on the south side of Pierrepont 
Street and I deliver on the north side. He 
taught me just about everything I had to 
know to be a carrier.” 

William has 29 years of service as a postal 
employee; Barney is going on his 20th year, 
the last six of which he has served Route 16. 
He is a long-time member of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 
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“Smile, Barney,” William yells. “You're on 
Candid Camera!“ 

Number 1 Pierrepont is the last stop on 
this part of Barney's route. It overlooks the 
Brooklyn Narrows Promenade “where the 
Hudson and East Rivers meet to form New 
York Harbor and the Atiantic Ocean.” 

The Manhattan skyline rises majestically 
across the water. Huge ships steam out past 
the Statue of Liberty toward the open sea. 

As Barney prepares to reverse his steps, east 
again on Pierrepont to Willow Street, a 
motorist with a thick German accent pulls 
over to the curb to ask the Postman how to 
get to the 36th Street docks. Barney leans 
into the car window to direct the motorist, 
overcoming the language barrier with waving 
arm and pointing finger. 

Having satisfied the lost motorists, Barney 
moved east on Pierrepont to Willow, turned 
north, and began delivering mail on the 
east side of the tree-lined street. 

The first block boasts several red brick 
row houses which, a brass plaque says, are 
fine examples of 19th century Federalist 
architecture. 

When he reaches mid-block, Barney 
pauses in front of a tall building, removes 
his cap, wipes his forehead with a handker- 
chief and says, “We're going to be in here 
awhile. There are 114 families in this build- 
ing and I've got to box the mail for all 
of them.” 

As he is stuffing the lockboxes, an elderly 
woman calls out from the other end of the 


hall, “Anything for me, Barney?” “Yes, 
dear,” Corso replies. “Stay there. I'll bring 
it to you. 


This is one of many reasons why the 
people on Route 16 are fond of Barney Corso. 
He's always so courteous, and he goes out 
of his way to be kind to the old folks,” a 
greyhaired woman said. 

“People help me, too,” Barney replies. 

Another woman stops to tell Barney she 
has some books for him, which he can pick 
up at her apartment house. 

„That's Mrs. O'Sullivan,” Barney says. 
“She and I both like murder mysteries. Mrs. 
O'Sullivan saves them up for me and leaves 
them with the doorman.” 

Barney crosses over and starts back south 
on Willow Street, hitting the even-numbered 
addresses. 

A maid signs for a registered letter at 116 
Willow. Put it in a safe place, now,” Barney 
cautions the maid. It's important.” 

Rose Telemacaque leans out of a window 
at 138 Willow to ask if there's anything from 
her relatives in Jamaica. 

Finally, Barney is back at the intersection 
of Willow and Pierrepont. 

“That’s it,” he says. 

He has completed his route for the day. 
But that doesn’t mean he has completed his 
day's work. 

He will return to the post office now, turn 
in his registry receipts and keys “before I 
forget them,” have lunch in the employees’ 
cafeteria, relax briefly with a cigarette, then 
begin preparing for tomorrow. 

He will do more or less the same thing this 
afternoon that he did this morning—sweep 
his primary cases and the “dunderhead”; 
case the mail that has come in since he left 
the post office earlier in the day; note “re- 
moval” cards—instructions for the disposi- 
tion of mail for people who have moved or 
gone on vacation—in his Removal Book. 

At 1:45 p.m. he will punch out on the time 
clock and head for his home in Ridgewood. 

“By 3 p.m, I can hardly hold my eyes 
open,” he comments, with a grin. 

As the carrier re-enters the Brooklyn Gen- 
eral Post Office and heads onto the work- 
room floor he passes under a transom which 
bears the inscription: 

“Through these portals ' pass the most 
wonderful people in the world.” 

That's pretty much how the people on 
Route 16 feel about 45-year-old Barney Corso. 
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Kings County Democratic Party Wages 
War on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most urgent prob- 
lems in the Nation today is crime. The 
Democratic Party has been in the fore- 
front of the fight against crime both at 
the local and national level. The Kings 
County Democratic Party, under the out- 
standing leadership of Stanley Steingut, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Meade H. Esposito, chairman of the 
community services division, Ken Au- 
letta, executive director of the commu- 
nity services division, and Barbara Hey- 
man, recently invited a distinguished 
cross section of citizens to serve on a 
Citizens’ Strike on Crime Committee to 
explore and recommend to the Democra- 
tic Party a crime prevention and control 
program for the citizen-volunteer. The 
result of their study is a significant con- 
tribution to the fight against crime, and 
I include the text of their study for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

CITIZENS’ STRIKE on CRIME COMMITTEE 
REPORT, SEPTEMBER 1967 


Few issues arouse more public concern 
and less public diligence than crime. The 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice recently re- 
ported that crime was the second most press- 
ing domestic issue on the public's mind. A 
1966 Louis Harris survey found that each 
year the number of persons expressing con- 
cern for thelr personal safety grows. One- 
third of all Americans are said to feel unsafe 
walking alone at night in their own neigh- 
borhood, Some large cities report that 43 % 
of thelr residents “say they stay off the 
streets at night because of their fear of 
crime.” 

New York City taxl drivers place protec- 
tive glass in their cabs to shield themselves 
from their passengers, people bolt and im- 
prison themselves in thelr own homes, shop- 
keepers purchase iron fences and private 
police protection, gun sales grow menacingly, 
libraries go unused at night, parents fear to 
attend PTA meetings, suspicion replaces 
trust as people compulsively fear “strangers.” 
A sense of community is replaced by a sense 
of fear. 3 

And the loss is incalculable. Democracy is 
predicated on the assumption that man is a 
reasonable being; on mutual trust, not fear. 
People trust their laws, their institutions, 
the good intentions of their elected officials, 
their fellow citizens. Certain values are held 
in common; there is general agreement on 
what is permissibie and what is not. But with 
fear and irrationality replacing trust and 
reason, the soclal order, and thus democracy's 
delicate balance between individual rights 
and individual responsibilities, between lib- 
erty and order, is threatened. 

We become a nation of onlookers—morally 
neutral. Warily we watch strangers, we watch 
and enjoy television violence and lurid news- 
paper headlines, we watch Kitty Genovese 
as she is brutally murdered. We wait to be 
entertained, or we allow observance to replace 
Involvement. 

In a nation where Big government and 
Big business and Big institutions and Big 
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problems dwarf men, the individual at first 
despairs, then docilely accepts, that he can 
do little. A sense of helplessness replaces a 
sense of responsibility. 

Thus the burning issue of crime threatens 
the basic fabric of our society—threatens 
what is called the “public morality.” As the 
President's Commission stated in their Task 
Force Report, Crime and It’s Impact—an 
Assessment, “the costs of the fear of crime 
to the social order may ultimately be even 
greater than its psychological or economic 
costs to the individuals.” 

Though the figures are in dispute, there 18 
no question that crime is a major problem 
in America. Last year, the FBI reports there 
were nearly 325,000 serious crimes. The 
President's Commission reported that ap- 
proximately 40% of all American males will 
be arrested for a non-traffic offense during 
their lifetime. New York City ranks second 
in the nation in the number of crime com- 
plaints per each 100,000 people. Criminal 
homicides in Kings County were approxi- 
mately 20% higher in the first three months 
of 1967 than the previous year. 

Yet we know that crime is the product 
of failure. The fallure of American institu- 
tions, the famlly, the government, the school, 
the church, the community, the political 
party—to meet the needs of the people. The 
failure of people who care too little for 
themselves, or for their neighbor. 

To halt the growth of crime requires a 
renewed dedication by people and their insti- 
tutions, This report is an attempt by one 
insitution, the Kings County Democratic 
party, to be more relevant to the problems 
of our times. It represents, we trust, a recog- 
nition that the function of a responsible 
political party is not to capitalize on the in- 
flated fears of its public, but to educate and 
to lead. For the responsible political party 
is a social service organization, not as anach- 
ronism of primary and election days. 

The chief thesis of this report is that there 
is a new role—for the political party as for 
the citizen—to perform in the area of crime 
prevention and control. It is designed to 
recommend an immediate program of citizen 
participation to control crime. The long- 
range—and more important—program of 
crime prevention awaits the education and 
new policies of our people and institutions. 
To this end, responsible public officials must 
make a major contribution. 

What, then, can the citizen do? First, we 
must recognize that the cry for more police 
is not the answer to rising crime, Our dedi- 
cated police forces did not create, and should 
not be expected to resolve, the social condi- 
tions that stimulate crime. The President's 
Task Force report on The Police forcefully 
states this point: Ihe police are only one 
part of the criminal justice system; the crim- 
inal justice system is only one part of the 
government; and the government is only one 
part of society. Insofar as crime is a social 
phenomenon, crime prevention is the re- 
sponsibility of every part of society.” Indeed, 
the citizen is perhaps more deeply involved 
in the fight on crime than he realizes: he 
approves and pays for all public expendi- 
tures, he reports crimes, he reduces the op- 
portunity for crime, he elects public officials, 
he creates the atmosphere in which law en- 
forcement operates. 

But the citizen must care about, not just 
fear, crime. We must concern ourselves with 
the deprivations that cause many crimes, We 
must support public policies which seek to 
arrest the growing despair in our cities. We 
must recognize, as Aristotle did many cen- 
turies ago, that “Poverty is the parent of 
revolution and crime.” Perhaps the day is 
not too distant when police departments, as 
part of their concern with crime prevention, 
announce support for Headstart and job 
training projects and rat control legislation 
as measures that will in the long-run ease 
their crime burden. 
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The citizen can also reduce the oppor- 
tunities to commit crime. He can check that 
he did not leave his keys in his car (accord- 
ing to the FBI, 42% of all auto thefts result 
from such carelessness), that his front door 
was locked, his home and business property 
Ut. 

The citizen can convey a proper respect for 
law and order by supporting and cooperating 
with the police, by refusing to wink at viola- 
tions of the law. 

The citizen can better educate himself, 
and thus help dispel many of the facile 
myths and fears which contribute to the 
“crime problem” in America. For instance: 

a) Contrary to popular belief, “Safety in 
the streets” is not as serious a danger as 
safety in the home. Available studies demon- 
strate that the risk of serious attack from 
family members, friends or acquaintances 18 
approximately twice as great as the risk of 
attack from a stranger on the street. 

b) Contrary to popular belief, the poor, 
not the affluent or the middle class, are most 
aften the victims of crime. 

c) Contrary to popular belief, most crimes 
are not interracial. A crime committed 
against a member of one race is usually com- 
mitted by another member of that same race. 

There is still another, and largely ignored, 
role that the citizen can play in crime pre- 
vention and control. He can supplement the 
police function in law enforcement. Strained 
municipal budgets resist the recruitment of 
more police. A recent national survey shows 
that this year, alone, there is a need for 
50,000 new police recruits just to fill already 
authorized positions, New York City, which 
is in admittedly difficult financial straits, is 
already paying far more for police protection 
than other American cities. The 1962 U.S. 
census of Governments showed that New 
York City was spending $26.22 per person for 
police protection as against the national 
metropolitan average of $13.32. 

New York City thus faces the predicament 
of finding it difficult to afford substantially 
more police protection, yet recognizing the 
value of more police in reducing crime (in 
1966, for instance, the number of crimes com- 
mitted in New York City subways was re- 
duced 36.1% after a uniformed transit patrol- 
man was assigned to each train during the 
late night hours). The way out of this pre- 
dicament is to turn to new resources in the 
war on crime. And what better new and in- 
expensive resource than the citizen-volun- 
teer. As Police Commissioner Leary has stated, 
“law enforcement is everybody’s business. 
Public safety on our streets and in our homes 
require total commitment—not only of po- 
lice, courts, District Attorneys, correction, 
parole and probation services, but also of the 
community as a whole.” 

The citizen-yolunteer would by not means 
represent a new approach to the problem of 
policing crime. It was the English volunteer 
system of Alfred the Great that was father 
to the American law enforcement system. 
In that day it was decided that a professional 
police force was too expensive, so a “mutual 
pledge” system which required private citi- 
zens to report all crimes and make arrests 
was instituted, A fine was levied on those who 
failed to cooperate. It is from this system 
that America borrowed the volunteer sheriff, 
with his citizen deputies and possee. In fact, 
it should be noted, it was not until 1844 that 
New York State created the first full-time 
professional police force in America. 

The citizen-volunteer has found other ways 
to aid in crime prevention and control. The 
Big Brothers have long given voluntary coun- 
seling to deprived children. Church groups 
initiated the first half-way houses for re- 
leased prisoners. The Vera Institute of Justice 
in New York sparked a national bail reform 
movement with law school volunteers, The 
City of Chicago sponsors “Operation Crime- 
Stop,” with one million citizens and 300 orga- 
nizations joining in a pledge to call police 
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about any suspicious occurrence or crime. 
Each month, those citizens whose informa- 
tion led to an arrest are publicly honored, 
and Chicago police estimate that this pro- 
gram has assisted in 7,000 arrests. A few years 
ago Brooklyn had the short-lived Miccabees 
in Crown Heights, and this year there is 
ECCO in East Flatbush, both of which used 
cltizen-volunteers to patrol the streets. Wash- 
ington, D.C. has a React program on week- 
ends, with citizen-volunteers patrolling three 
high crime precincts in private cars and 
reporting any suspicious activity to the police 
by way of their ham radios. The Auxiliary 
Police in New York City, now 2,000 strong, 
has long complemented and worked closely 
with the Police Department. The New York 
City Police Department has developed an en- 
ergetic community relations program which 
invites community participation and has 
created a dialogue between the public and 
police in neighborhoods where there had been 
no communication. 

Indeed, the movement in America is in 
the direction of greater citizen participa- 
tion and involvement. We are striving to 
decentralize government and bring it closer 
to the people. The Federal anti-poverty pro- 
gram’s community action arm requires 
“maximum feasible participation of the 
poor.” There are new efforts to involve the 
private sector in the rebuilding of our slums. 
Parents are demanding and receiving a voice 
in the operation of their public schools. The 
primary system is replacing the convention 
system as a method of selecting political can- 
didates, Be it the government, the church, 
the school, the university or the political 
party, the public is demanding a new and 
more involved role in decision-making. We 
are beginning to realize that the benev- 
olence of good intentions is no substitute 
for personal participation and involvement. 

With the backdrop of invigorated citizen 
involvement in mind, it is regrettable that 
the President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, 
which otherwise performed such a valuable 
service, devoted so little attention to ex- 
ploring programs for citizen participation 
in combatting crime. The Commission," said 
the report, “had neither time nor resources 
to survey and evaluate specific programs for 
community assistance and law enforce- 
ment. 


„No. 1 Hero of Omaha Beach, 
by J. Porter Reilly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
Veterans Day past and Pearl Harbor Day 
in the offing, I thought that my colleagues 
would find most apt, the article by my 
constituent and friend J. Porter Reilly, 
entitled “No. 1 Hero of Omaha Beach.” 

This article appeared in Argosy maga- 
line, September issue, at page 67, and 
while fiction, it has the compelling qual- 
ity of truth. I am pleased to bring it to 
the attention of my colleagues, as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1 Hero or OMAHA BEACH 
(By J. Porter Reilly) x 

“This way to the war, you heroes! Hurry 
along. Get a move on. Take cover in the 
ri Move it, men. This way to the fight- 

gr" 
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D-Day, June 6, 1944, held surprises for 
everyone on Omaha Red Easy Beach. It was 
tiny corner of France, too tiny for all of us 
who clawed across the beach and up the cliffs 
to shoulder the German out of his concrete- 
lined emplacements. From the tide, right up 
to the German resistance, nothing seemed to 
work on schedule. Nothing went like our dry 
runs. Our own debarkation was held up be- 
cause the vehicles couldn’t be fitted onto 
the shingle beach. Later on, mines and mud 
snafued the timetable. And of course, there 
was our reception committee, the enemy. But 
the single most surprising sight, even 
stranger than seeing Red Holland riding a 
bicycle along the sea wall, was that single 
MP at the top of the cliffs. By the time we'd 
crawled up Colleville Draw, the little exit road 
out of the beachhead, past the concrete 
blockhouses being used as aid stations or 
beachmaster’s headquarters, we could expect 
just about anything at all. 

So the sight of that lonely American MP, 
standing with his back plastered to the farm- 
house wall, facing the exit Draw, seemed nat- 
ural enough. This kid stood straight as his 
skinny frame could be, straight as an illus- 
tration in his MP manual. His ODs blended 
into the lichen streaks like stains. Only his 
white-arced helmet insignia stood out, as 
from a shadow. His face, I remembered, was 
stiff, hungry-looking. Straight as a traffic cop 
he stood staunch as any cop can stand in the 
middle of a battle. 

He was doing his best, the job he'd been 
trained to do, facing us as we crested the 
Draw. His left arm pointed west, up the road, 
into the lowering sun. His right arm swung 
forward, then crossed his chest, pointing to 
the sun. He stood like no man I'd ever seen 
before, totally controlled, totally admirable. 
And I wondered how he kept his sanity, 

Until, closing up to him for the right turn, 
I heard: 

“This way to the fighting. This way to the 
fighting. This way to the shooting gallery. 
This way, you heroes. Hurry along. Keep 
right. Step along lively. Follow the car ahead. 
Keep your distance. Take cover in the hedge. 
Get a move on. This way to the fighting... .” 
His chant continued monotonously, it seemed 
as we passed in low gear, thinking only of 
ourselves and our caulked-up engine begin- 
ning to overheat. You heard the words, like 
the Lucky Strike tobacco-auctioneer’s com- 
mercials on the radio back home, but the 
humor escaped you. Comforting, soothing, 
but meaningless until you stopped to think. 
But that pause came later, years later. 

That night and next morning you saw 
other Combat MPs, some still standing, some 
still alive, guiding the fighting men toward 
the front—if you could say there was a front 
line that day. And the following day you ap- 
preciated Combat MPs even more because you 
had a close-up view of one in the crossroad, 
almost hidden by the hedge. 

He lay there like a man enjoying a well- 
earned rest, snoozing in the June sunshine. 
His brazzard, that clean navy blue armband 
with white MP letters, showed bright in the 
morning sun. Only his head was hidden. And 
when you got closer, you wanted to turn 
away, but could not. Because where his 
head should have been was the red badge of 
his courage, the fast rusting stain of his 
glory, the fertilizing blood of his youth, still 
oozing into the sun-warmed dusty road, the 
liberated road of La Patrie. Though you 
knew not this man for a brother, he was kin, 
quiet in the sun, except for the gently buz- 
zing flies that would soon burst their guts 
with the gluttony of his sacrifice. 

There, at that moment in history, time 
stood still. There was no MP to direct us 
to the fighting. But the rattle of small arms 
told us that Jerry was withdrawing. 

Ten years later, the world would make a 
big fuss about D-Day. The news media 
Junketed like mad to cover beachheads and 
hedgerows. Generals spoke. Politicians waved 
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flags and arms. And from the fantasy world 
of advertising, I let my mind roam back to 
the reality of Omaha Beach, and spoke tiredly 
to the artist seated at the last drawing 
board near the windows in our busy New 
York advertising outfit. He was a tall, skinny, 
bespectacled man with a quiet voice and 
receding hairline. 

“Heroes all.“ I grunted. 

“For the birds. Strictly,” we agreed. It was 
my first “military reunion.” 

“Were you there? What beach did you 
make? What time?” 

Our questions were keen, to the point, 
No. frills. No bull. Our answers, too. No 
speeches of gore and glory. No cognac. Just 
recognition. Acceptance. Equality. The 
brotherhood of survival. Perhaps it was the 
first time an MP had met someone who 
understood. And as we talked of little things, 
details, place and time, I recognized him: the 
kid MP, the chanter in uniform, the perfect 
traffic cop. The perfect target for every Ger- 
man on the beach. My personal choice for 
Number One Hero of Omaha Beach. 


Legal Services Makes Poor Man Equal 
Partner in Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
poverty Legal Services Organization was 
discussed recently by a widely respected 
journalist. 

In a column titled Legal Services Or- 
ganization Gives Poor Legal Equality,” 
which appeared November 27 in the 
Indianapolis News, Mr. Fremont Power 
quoted US. Supreme Court Associate 
Justice Abe Fortas. 

The Associate Justice, in commenting 
on the relationship of law to the poor, 
has stated: 

To them (the urban ghetto dwellers), the 
law has been an alien force. To them, it has 
not represented a compact to which they 
are parties, 


And Mr. Power, dismissing LSO critics 
who would rather rely on traditional— 
and inadequate—voluntary legal aid for 
the poor, stated: 

Such critics should not be allowed to ob- 
scure what the game is all about, which is 
to make the poor man an equal partner In 
the law. 


Because of the constructive and bal- 
anced analysis Mr. Power brings to this 
important aspect of the war on poverty, I 
insert his column at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

LEGAL SERVICES ORGANIZATION GrvEs POOR 
LEGAL EQUALITY 
(By Fremont Power) 

The subject is the Legal Services Organiza- 
tion, the agency by which the nation’s anti- 
poverty program is attempting to make thè 
law work on the side of the poor as well as 
those with means. 

The speaker is U.S. Supreme Court Asso- 
ciate Justice Abe Fortas: 

“To them (the urban ghetto dwellers), the 
law has been an alien force. To them, it has 
not represented a compact to which they are 
parties. 
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“It has been the system devised by the es- 
tablishment, of the establishment, for the 
establishment. 

“To them, the law has been their enemy. It 
has been the power behind the arresting 
policeman’s tyranny as it appears to them. It 
has provided the mysterious arsenal of the 
probation officer and the juvenile court of- 
ficial. It has been the powerful weapon of the 
money lender, the landlord, the installment 
dealer, 

“THE LAW EVICTS THEM 


“It is ‘the law’ that evicts them from their 
homes, ‘the law’ that repossesses their fur- 
niture, ‘the law’ that seizes their children 
and spirits them away, ‘the law’ that with- 
holds their social welfare payments. 

“Similarly, they regard lawyers as the tool 
of the establishment—of the loan shark, the 
money lender, the furniture dealer, the 
cop... 
“Obviously, this situation must be changed 
if we are to have the rule of law, if we are 
to be able to bring the millions concerned— 
who number at least 5 to 10 per cent of our 
population—to the point of involvement and 
identification with our society, instead of 
hostility and antagonism—and if we are 
to convert these people into productive 
members of our community instead of per- 
sons who represent a perpetual burden and 
menace, 

“These people must begin to feel that the 
law is part of their heritage, too 

The American bar has traditionally sought 
to fill this need, not only through the per- 
sonal services which many lawyers give but 
for which they’re never paid, but through 
support of the Legal Aid Society. 

C. Wendell Martin, president of the In- 
dianapolis Bar Association, said “as far as 
I know, it (the local Legal Ald) was” a suf- 
ficient answer to the needs of the poor, plus 
the counsel which courts must appoint for 
those without means who are accused of 
felonies. 

On this point, U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
William J. Brennan Jr. has said: “It isn’t that 
the successful lawyer gave no thought to 
representation of the poor. It's just that he 
contented himself with an annual, often 
liberal contribution, to the local Legal Atd 
Society and went on doing his best... for 
his paying clients. 


VOLUNTARY AID INADEQUATE 


“Legal Aid certainly did more than its 
part for the indigent and we are all very 
proud of its record. But the system of volun- 
tary legal aid was simply totally inadequate 
for the purpose. 

“The vacuum was not to be tolerated in a 
society which proudly boasts of its devotion 
to the ideal of equal justice for all 
citizens...” 

Prosecutor Noble R. Pearcy may huff over 
an LSO card, “What to Do if a Policeman 
Stops You,” claiming it discourages citizen 
co-operation with police. Circuit Judge John 
L. Niblack may complain that the LSO here 
has served some who could have paid. 

But these half-time acrobats should not be 
allowed to obscure what the games is all 
about, which is to make the poor man an 
equal partner in “the law.” 


Enrico Fermi Writes His Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, December 2, 33 of the 42 persons 
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present December 2, 1942, when man 
first initiated a self-sustaining nuclear 
chain reaction and controlled it, will 
gather together again to commemorate 
the historic event. The ceremony will be 
at Chicago where, in a squash court be- 
neath the stands of University of Chi- 
eago’s Stagg Field, Enrico Fermi and his 
associates, in deepest secrecy, ushered in 
the atomic age. Coded word of the suc- 
cess was telephoned to then President 
Roosevelt's science chief as follows: 

The Italian navigator has landed in the 
New World. 


In the quarter century since Enrico 
Fermi, the “Italan navigator,” first suc- 
ceeded, tremendous progress with nu- 
clear reactors has been made. In 1967 
more than half the new electric capacity 
of the United States was ordered from 
nuclear reactors. But to build a nuclear 
reactor today requires a long and comp- 
licated licensing procedure. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is ever 
zealous to insure that the licensing fully 
provides for the public safety. The 
Atomic Energy Commission Licensing 
and Regulation Division carefully re- 
views all reactor construction permits. 
It is assisted by the Advisory Committee 
on Reactor Safeguards. Much other for- 
mal and informal procedural matters 
have come to entwine peaceful nuclear 
developments and competitive energy 
sources, such as coal, occasionally seek 
to roadblock them. 


Had the Italian navigator of 1942 
taken on his task under the circum- 
stances and conditions of 1967, perhaps 
he might have been inspired by frustra- 
tion to write his Congressman and detail 
his plight. One knowledgeable partici- 
pant in today’s nuclear game comes up 
with the following suggested letter: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have been having a 
bit of difficulty with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and I was hoping you could help me 
deal with these people. I have come up with 
an interesting idea that it might be possible 
to initiate and control a chain-reaction fis- 
sioning of the uranium atom. I’ve borrowed 
a squash court under the stands of the foot- 
ball stadium at the University of Chicago to 
conduct my experiment, 

I thought that the U.S. government might 
be able to give me some financial support for 
this project, so I called a Dr. Seaborg, the 
AEC chairman. He said it sounded like a won- 
derful idea and asked if I'd ever thought to 
trying to use this -to desalt seawater. 
He also suggested that I might be able to use 
this water to grow crops around the football 
field. I told him my interest was more in 
the area of physics than agriculture. 

Then I called Commissioner Ramey, and 
he asked if I had ever thought of using an 
organic coolant in my machine. I was then 
referred to a Mr. Shaw, who heads AEC’s 
Reactor Development Division. He couldn't 
give me any money, because it would de- 
tract from his own programs. With such a 
selfish attitude, this boy will never get any- 
where. 

I then talked to another commissioner, a 
Dr. Tape, and he was more encouraging. 
He said that a football stadium was not a 
suitable place for so important an experi- 
ment and offered to help me find a new site. 
He said he would ask all the states to make 
proposals, just like he did with the 200 BEV 
Sweepstakes. Then he would get the National 
Academy of Science to review them on the 
basis of some site criteria which would be 
changed from time to time, after which the 
commissioners would pick a winning site, 
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possible by drawing lots. He sald this process 
would probably take a couple of years, but 
it is necessary to make sure I can attract 
the best possible staff. I told him I only 
needed 41 other people and to forget it, but 
he refered me to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

I talked to a Congressman Holifield, but 
he said my project sounded like a cowbird 
who was trying to force other AEC programs 
out of the nest. Then I called Senator Pas- 
tore and all he wanted to know was whether 
or not there is equal housing opportunity 
at Stagg Field, Senator Anderson asked if I 
had ever been to New Mexico, whatever that 
has to do with anything. Congressman Hos- 
mer wanted to dig a hole and put my reactor 
along the DMZ, 

Then I talked to JCAE's Executive Director, 
a Mr. Conway, who used to be with the FBI. 
I understand. It shows. He told me the Joint 
Committee probably would’Want to hold some 
public hearings, and that these can stretch 
on forever because the members never show 
up on time. He said the committee probably 
would want me to design this machine so 
it can be expanded, and that maybe locating 
it in the Rose Bowl, if one of the members 
had it in his district, would be more suitable. 
Or maybe the Joint Committee would insist 
on designing my reactor itself. 

He also said that if Congress approves the 
funds for the project, I would have to sub- 
mit a construction permit application. So I 
called AEC's Harold Price, who licenses re- 
actors, about that. He was very helpful. Sort 
of like Smokey the Bear, 

He told me that I could submit the ap- 
pli¢ation as long as the Joint Committee 
knows about it. So I submitted an applica- 
tion which was 100 pages long. He sent me 
back 200 pages of questions. 

He asked all sorts of questions, like whether 
or not I had ever operated a reactor before, 
whether or not I would permit squash ball 
games while the reactor was operating, and 
about my redundant engineered safeguards, 
He didn’t like my balloon containment sys- 
tem, or having one of my scientists pull out 
the control rod with his hands. And he said 
that a rope and an axe wasn't much of an 
emergency shutdown system. He suggested 
three ropes and four axes might be better. 

Then he asked me about the population 
density in the area. When I told him that 
the site was in downtown Chicago, he almost 
had a heart attack. He finally recovered to 
say that he doubted that he could recom- 
mend construction of my reactor at that 
site. He suggested that I might try Malibu 
or Bodega Head or building an artificial is- 
land in the middle of Lake Michigan and 
leaving part of it for an airport. 

Finally he sent my application over to the 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards. 
Now that's an interesting group. They held 
a lot of meetings then finally issued a let- 
ter giving their opinions, all of which were 
different. Unfortunately, I can't understand 
their comments. Nor can Harold. 

Then they said I would have to go through 
& public hearing, Well, no one showed up at 
this public hearing except one fellow—a 
union guy, I forget his name. He kept rant- 
ing and raving that I was building a mono- 
poly In fissioning the atom and that I might 
cause thermal pollution. 

A few pickets outside the hearing passed 
out Ban the Bomb dodgers and some tracts 
written by a conservationist claiming my 
reactors will ruin the landscape and change 
the ecology of Stagg Field. He said all this 
had to be preserved for future generations of 
Americans. 

But finally, after several appeals and pro- 
visional permits, I finally got my reactor 
built, I put in three emergency cooling sys- 
tems and emergency diesel power and an ice- 
cube condenser system and emergency diesel 
power and an ice-cube condenser system and 
a big silver dome and every thing else they 
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could think of when they gave me my U- 
cense, 

And you wouldn't believe what happened. 
When F started it up, I found a beer can 
and a pair of galoshes floating around in 
the primary coolant system. And then some 
guy from the coal company came around 
and asked if I thought this atom fission- 
ing business could ever have any practical 
value. In a moment of inspiration I told 
him that I doubted it. 

When it was all over, I poured myself 
some Chianti and told one of my associates 
to go make the phone call. He dutifully re- 
ported that "the Itallan Navigator had landed 
in the New World.” 

Someone on the other end of the line 
asked, “How were the natives?” 

“They ate him alive,” he answered. 

I hope that maybe you can do something 
to straighten this mess out. With the trouble 
that I've gone through on this experiment, 
I doubt that this uranium fission process 
will ever become very popular, I think that 
if they had just left me alone, it might 
have worked. But we'll never know. 

Yours truly, 
THE ITALIAN NAVIGATOR. 


Maryland GI Killed in Hill 875 Clash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. George M. Mattingly, a paratrooper 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age of this young man and to honor his 
memory by including the following ar- 
ticle in the RECORD: 

Srare GI KILLED IN HIL 875 CLASH— PRINCE 
GEORGES PARATROOPER DIED ON NOVEMBER 20 


Suver Hm, Mo., November 29.—A 19-year- 
old paratrooper who left high school to enlist 
in the Army was killed November 20 on Hill 
875 in Vietnam, the Defense Department re- 
ported today. 

He was Pfc. George M. Mattingly, son of 
Joseph E. Mattingly, Sr, of 3417 Fairhill 
drive, in this Prince Georges county town. 

Private Mattingly had been in Vietnam 
since July, apparently in his first combat 
action in the battle for Hill 875 in the Dak 
To area. He was a member of the 173d Air- 
borne Brigade. 

LETTER FROM PLEIKU 

The young soldier's father said the last 
letter his son had sent was from Plelku. 
where he had been originally stationed. That 
was in September and Private Mattingly was 
on rest leave, Mr. Mattingly said. 

After attending high school to the eleventh 
grade, Private Mattingly enlisted in the Army 
in April, 1966. He was trained at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., Fort Bragg, N.C., and Fort Gordon, 
Ga., before being sent to Vietnam. 

“He took a lot of pride in being in the 
Airborne,” Mr. Mattingly said tonight. He 
thought it was superior to the regular Army.” 

Privaté Mattingly was born in Temple Hill, 
Md., and grew up there. His father moved to 
Silver Hill about a year ago. The soldier was 
known to his friends as Mike. 

Besides his father, he is survived by his 
stepmother, Mrs. Cecile Mattingly; a brother, 
Joseph E. Mattingly, Jr., of Atlanta; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Anita J. Bane, of Fairfax, Va., 
and Mrs. Kathryn Wood, of District Heights, 
Md. 
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The Ombudsmen Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of discussion has recently centered 
around the value of creating the office 
of ombudsman in an effort to strengthen 
the representative form of government 
that we are fortunate to have in our 
country. Just recently, in fact, an appeal 
has been made by interested citizen 
groups to the District of Columbia urg- 
ing the establishment of the office of 
ombudsman to handle various citizen 
complaints and inquiries that have, it is 
alleged, often gone unattended by Dis- 
trict officials. The fact that the 800,000 
people of the District still do not enjoy 
the privilege of voting for local elected 
officials gives, I suppose, merit to this 
suggestion; however, I am of the belief 
that the ombudsman’s role at other gov- 
ernmental levels, where officials are re- 
sponsible to the electorate, is a role that 
should properly be one for the legislator, 
at whatever level. 

I am in general concurrence with the 
conclusions of Mr. Michael Dufinecz, who 
has written an article appearing in the 
November 1967 issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal. Mr. Dufinecz 
examines the achievements of ombuds- 
men as they are explained in a book en- 
titled “The Ombudsman.” As to the real 
value of ombudsmen, Mr. Dufinecz con- 
cludes that they are “just another 
species of bureaucrat,” and he suggests 
a return to the traditional idea that a 
public official is a public servant, who 
should be responsive to his constituency 
in such a way as to preclude the neces- 
sity for creating the position of the om- 
budsman. 

I commend this article to Members of 
this body and insert it in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE OMBUDSMEN SPEAK 
(By Michael Dufinecz of the New York Bar) 


Without a first appearance as a cloud the 
size of a hand, the sentiment in favor of 
an ombudsman as the citizen's defender is 
rapidly covering the American sky. Those in 
favor rarely cite authority or experience but 
are full of enthusiasm for this remedy for 
the oppressions by bureaucrats of John Q: 
Public and of Jane, too. There are a few 
publications, some of which have studied 
the ombudsman (which I shall abbreviate 
OM) in his native lair; all are uniformly 
enthusiastic, 

This is a critique of a book, The Ombuds- 
man, subtitled Citizen’s Defender (edited by 
Donald C. Rowat, professor of political sel- 
ence at Carleton University, Ottawa, Cana- 
da; University of Toronto Press, 1965). The 
professor is all in favor of every country's 
having an OM. 

The value of the book is that Or s, or close 
associates thereof, of Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Norway and New Zealand—those 
countries having an ombudsman for civil 
affairs—tescribe the institution from inside. 
Each of these is sold on the merits of the 
system, its purpose and its strength. Each 
illustrates the important achievements of 
OM by citing cases. An examination of some 
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of these important achlevements is illumin- 
ating as to the probable real value of OM. 
1. SWEDEN 

Here two speak separately—the present 
OM and a former deputy OM. Since 1809 
OM has had the power “to supervise how 
judges, government officials and other civil 
servants observe the laws, and to prosecute 
those who have acted illegally or neglected 
their duties“. OM is a representative of the 
Parliament and publishes an annual report— 
“usually 400-500 pages long”—which con- 
tains an account of the work he has done, 
including “a summary of the most impor- 
tant cases upon which the JO [short for the 
Swedish word Justiticombudsman] has made 
a ruling during the past year“. The report 
“ts distributed to all administrative officials, 
and is probably the JO's most important 
means of influencing the application of the 
laws in Sweden.” 

With respect to judges: “When the JO has 
intervened, it has been a case of clear and 
obvious infringement of the law, delay in 
trying a case, or improper conduct by the 
judge against the parties or witnesses con- 
cerned.” The sentence immediately follow- 
ing the above reads: “A few years ago, for ex- 
ample, a Judge was condemned after the JO 
had indicted him for extensively helping a 
lawyer friend in cases which were outside his 
jurisdiction as a judge.” (Into which of the 
proscribed ca es this offense falls is 
not given; I think it is outside any of them, 
yet the judge was condemned.) 

A judge sentenced “two boys—aged 15 and 
16 years—to six months, suspended sentence 
for theft of a pair of unlocked motor scooters 
of little value’ (emphasis added). Swedish 
law provides that persons under 18 years can 
be sentenced to prison only under aggravat- 
ing circumstances. OM intervened and, on 
finding the judge wanted by his sentence to 
show the boys the error of their ways, suc- 
ceeded in having the judge criticized. 

In another instance, an arrested 
had been “unjustly ordered” to pay costs of 
his return from the United States to Sweden 
for trial. Since the law was “not clear”, the 
judge could not be held responsible “for the 
error”. OM succeeded in having the govern- 
ment reimburse the arrested man. 

Swedish officials are not bound by prece- 
dent, yet the OM intercedes in cases of de- 
viation from uniformity of application of 
the law, even though such deviation is not 
a punishable error and even though the in- 
structions given his office do not specify such 
action. 

Police power: In order to curb nolse caused 
by motorcycles without mufflers, police bar- 
red these motorcycles “during the hours of 
darkness, except when traveling to and from 
work or other necessary purpose“ (emphasis 
added). The OM overruled this bar because 
it had been issued for a purpose other than 
traffic security. 

The Church: In Sweden church 
priests and bishops are paid by the state. It Is 
against custom, but not law, for a priest to 
work for his own election to rectorship of a 
parish. A priest printed posters urging his 
own election; his bishop ordered him to 
stand aside. OM heard of the incident, and 
the bishop was fined for exerting unauthor- 
ized pressure on the priest. 

Letters of complaint, explanations and 
OM’s own minutes and decisions are public 
papers. “It has happened that grave accusa- 
tions have been reported in the newspapers 
which afterward have been found ground- 
less.“ 

2. FINLAND 


Here a former OM speaks. OM was intro- 
duced in 1919 as a representative of Parlia- 
ment. He has the right to superintend the 
activity of the whole body of public officials, 
the courts, municipal and church organs of 
self-government and all the state's highest 
officials except the president, 
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Academic officials complained that a cab- 
inet minister had not complied with the law 
giving state officials the right to negotiate 
on salaries before budget proposals were 
made to Parliament. OM criticized the 
minister for not giving the officials sufficient 
time to prepare for negotiations, even 
though OM conceded the menace of a strike 
called for rapid action. 

One of the mathematics problems in an 
examination was taken from outside the 
school course. OM criticized the school 
board 


Several instances are given of actions 
against high government officials which 
would have been taken care of in the United 
States by public prosecutors. 

Of great interest to the Danish OM is the 
final sentence in this article: “Finnish ex- 
perience, therefore, does not coincide with 
the practice of the Ombudsman in Denmark 
where the activity of officials is sometimes 
criticized solely because it is considered un- 
justifiable or unreasonable.” 

3, DENMARK 

A woman fudge speaks. The OM was 
created in 1954 as a representative of Par- 
liament to supervise the civil and military 
administration of the state“. 

“These powers of summary investigation 
and rejection are of course neccessary. 
Otherwise there would not be sufficient 
time for the Ombudsman to concentrate on 
the really im t cases, on matters of 
principle.” (In other words, if OM is not in- 
terested, your complaint is not important 
enough to bother with.) “But the Ombuds- 
man has made critical comments even in 
cases where the authoritles were under no 
statutory duty.” (Denmark ts a civil code 
country.) 

A civil servant was dismissed because he 
had committed theft; he lost his right to a 
state pension. OM intervened but the min- 
istry refused to reverse itself. OM in his 
annual report commented that he did not 
agree with the viewpoint of the ministry. 

It is stressed that the OM “has been able 
to raise matters of principle even in cases 
where no formal complaint has been made.” 


4. NORWAY 


OM was Introduced In 1962 as a repre- 
sentative of Parliament. His province is the 
administrative agencies of the government 
with the right to scrutinize the exercise of 
discretion but only insofar as he finds it to 
be unlawful or clearly unreasonable, 

In the first year of operation, 1963-1864, 
the major number of complaints came from 
civil servants against superiors for failure to 
give pay raises or promotions. 


5. NEW ZEALAND 


OM, under the name parliamentary com- 
missioner, took office in 1962. His powers are 
limited to work done within departments, 
but he has no direct power over ministers. 
He is authorized to publish results of his 
investigations at any time and need not wait 
for an annual report. His actions reach any 
decision, recommendation, act or omission 
which he is satisfied appears to be contrary 
to law, unreasonable, unjust, oppressive or 
improperly discriminatory, based on a mis- 
take of law or fact, wrong or involving the 
exercise of a discretionary power for an im- 
proper purpose, etc, (Enough leeway to hang 
any civil servant, in a close case.) 

In his second report, OM mentioned cases 
“where Departments showed a too close- 
fisted approach toward minor claims [he is 
in favor of spending the people's money!] 
and a disposition to apply a predetermined 
rule or practice rather than exercise their 

on on the merits of each case [he is 
opposed to a play-it-safe, follow-the-rules 
policy!}”. 
COMMENT 

It must be noted that OM has been put 
into being only by parliamentarian coun- 
tries. Some problems must arise in separa- 
tion-of-power countries, as is indicated by 
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the squabble in the Massachusetts legisla- 

ture over whether the proposed OM should 

be responsible to the legislature or to the 
ernor, 


All the OM countries are recognized to be 
social welfare states, where the impingement 
of government agencies on the individual 
is very great and the rights of individuals 
as we know them are not legally recognized 
to the same degree. In all these countries a 
high percentage of the complaints were 
made on the OM's own motion. In Sweden 
more than one half the cases were. In the 
important cases cited in the essays, almost 
all were taken on OM's own motion—only a 
few of these cases have been set forth here. 

In all the essays, it is urged that the high 
percentage of dismissal of complaints is 
proof that the OM is demonstrating that 
agencies are in fact doing a good job, i.e. 
OM is not persecuting the agencies, rather 
he is doing them a favor by his investigating 
operations. Conversely, it can be urged that 
OM is not really effective and that the gen- 
eral public pays him little or not attention, 
as the number of complaints on a population 
basis is small. (It was recently reported that 


in New York City complaints to the present 


police civilian complaint review board alone 
are 2,000 a year.) The high number of dis- 
missals may be due to selectivity, as openly 
admitted by the Danish OM, or to crank 
complaints such as are received by all gov- 
ernment bodies. 

The boast that there is no persecution 
of government officials is not supported by 
the important cases reported in each coun- 
try. The cases cited in themselves show that 
OM charges into areas of oppression, not on 
complaint of an outraged citizen, but on his 
own motion. The cases demonstrate a do- 
gooder, busybody attitude on the part of 
the OM’s in all countries and over their en- 
tire period of existence, 

The use by OM of criticisms to rebuke offi- 
Cials is petty tyranny, because the official is 
helpless to overcome the position of the OM. 
It is no rebuttal to say the official could 
insist he be prosecuted for the criticized 
offense; how many of us would risk a fine or 
worse from a judge? No, I think we would 
rather accept a piece of paper placed in our 
file. 

In summary, the record of OM taken from 
the cases set forth in these essays is one of 
molehills and trivia, mostly generated by a 
lust to save the people, even if they don't 
ask to be saved. All of this proves OM is just 
another species of bureaucrat. 

The following observation from the New 
Zealand essay is a caveat that needs to be 
remembered by those espousing OM as the 
answer to bureaucracy’s infringement on in- 
dividual rights: “It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that practices successfully 
adopted in one country must be closely 
examined before being transplanted to an- 
other.” 

To the writer it appears that a better and 
surer solution to the problem of bureaucrats 
and citizens is afforded by a return to the 
once traditional behavior expressed by these 
seeming clichés: 


(a) A public official is a servant of the 
public. 

(b) Each person must respect the dignity 
and rights of all other persons. 


Foreign Assistance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
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Act. Although the bill now before the 
Congress is a great deal less than the 
amount requested by the President, I 
do not believe it is small enough. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues 
have spoken that they are in favor of 
the principle of foreign assistance, and 
then went on and qualified their state- 
ments with “buts” and “howevers." 

I am not convinced that foreign aid 
of military arms and money is auto- 
matically a good thing, and I have very 
serious doubts about the wisdom of such 
a course when the United States must 
increase its national debt by borrowing 
from future generations in order to give 
to other nations. 

We have learned the lesson, or should 
have learned it; that money, or even 
overt military liberation will not win a 
nation’s lasting friendship. France, the 
recipient of an estimated $20 billion 
since 1945, today threatens to under- 
mine our currency by making arbitrary 
and unwarranted demands on our gold 
reserves. 

Just a few years ago we witnessed the 
alarming spectacle of two large recipients 
of American military and dollar assist- 
ance, India and Pakistan, using their 
new-found strength and stability to go 
to war with each other over trivialities. 

Just a few months ago we saw the 
peace of the entire world threatened 
when Israel went to war with the 
Arabian bloc of nations. All of the com- 
batants had received large amounts of 
U.S. aid, and even today the United 
States is planning to ship new jet fighters 
to Israel and to five Arab States at the 
same time. 

At this very moment, we see two of 
our allies, Greece and Turkey, the re- 
cipients of $4.6 billion in military aid, on 
the very brink of war over tiny Cyprus. 
It is the least that President Johnson 
should do to send Mr. Vance to mediate. 
After all, if war breaks out between these 
two nations, the United States will have 
made it possible, and we must share a 
part of the blame for giving them the 
means. 

With the bitter lessons of history be- 
fore us, I think the principle of foreign 
aid itself is open to question. The great- 
est of Greek historians, Thucydides, said 
that those who refuse to learn from 
history are doomed to repeat its mistakes. 
It is high time we learned something 
from our own mistakes. I believe we 
should restrict our foreign assistance to 
technical, industrial, agricultural, and 
person-to-person programs such as the 
food for peace and Peace Corps pro- 
grams. 

We who must vote for or against for- 
eign assistance must consider the lessons 
of history. We must also consider the $30 
billion budget deficit which appears in- 
evitable unless spending is cut. We must 
consider that the American taxpayer is 
already paying a $76 billion defense 
budget which enables us to patrol and 
protect the entire free world, so why pay 
more to give them weapons to fight each 
other? 

We should also consider that large 
gaps in our own society still exist which 
should be given first priority. As long 
as there continues to be underprivileged 
persons and underdeveloped regions, and 


stand to oppose the Foreign Assistance as long as we have ghettos and under- 
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nourished persons within our own Na- 
tion, it is my belief that we cannot af- 
os continued foreign aid of arms and 
dollars. 


Congressman Horton Praises Heroism of 
Marine L. Cpl. Roger I. Duffett as 


Typical of the Spirit and Patriotism of 
Amercan Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Vietnam is too often presented to us as 
a kaleidoscope of statistics, hill num- 
bers, statements and counterstatements, 
which ignore the critical accomplish- 
ments of the most important element in 
the war—the American fighting man. 

This was brought home to me clearly 
again recently when I learned of the 
award of the Bronze Star Medal to 
L. Cpl. Roger I. Duffett, 2184897, USMC, 
now stationed at the U.S. Marine Air 
Station, Beaufort, S. C. Lance Corporal 
Duffett is the son of the distinguished 
immigration inspector of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service in Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Inspector Paul Duffett. 

I would like to share with you and our 
colleagues, Mr. Speaker, the citation 
which accompanied the award of the 
Bronze Star Medal, and which so graph- 
ically describes Lance Corporal Duffett's 
heroism: 


U.S, MARINE Corps, 
San Francisco. 

In the name of the President of the United 
States, the Commanding General, Fleet Ma- 
Tine Force, Pacific takes pleasure in present- 
ing the Bronze Star Medal to Private First 
Ciass Roger I. Duffett, United States Marine 
Corps, for service as set forth in the follow- 
ing citation: 

“For heroic achievement in connection 
With operations mt commu- 
nist (Viet Cong) forces in the Republic of 
Vietnam while serving as an Aviation Crash, 
Fire and Rescue Crew Member with Marine 
Air Base Squadron Sixteen, Marine Aircraft 
Group Sixteen, First Marine Aircraft Wing. 

During the early morning hours of 28 
April 1967, the Dong Ha Airfield came under 
& heavy enemy rocket attack. Subsequently, 
& rocket round struck a vehicle which was 
Parked near the Delta Medical Company Hos- 
Pital, immediately engulfing the vehicle in 
flames and causing the ambulance jeep along- 
side to burst into flames. After learning of 
the burning vehicles and realizing the danger 
to the hospital which was located nearby, 
Private First Cinss Duffett unhesitatingly 
Tushed to the side of the burning vehicles 
despite the hostile fire bursting around him. 
As he begun extinguishing the blaze, he was 
Seriously wounded by fragments from an ex- 
Ploding rocket. Ignoring the pain of his 
Wounds and disregarding the enemy fire, Pri- 
vate First Class Duffett continued fighting 
the fires until they were extinguished. By his 
immediate and courageous action In the face 
Of an extremely hazardous situation, he un- 
doubtediy prevented the fire from spreading 
to the hospital building and endangering the 
lives of his comrades. Private First Class 
Duffett's bold initiative, fearless action, sin- 
cere concern for the welfare of his compan- 
ions and selfless devotion to duty at great 
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personal risk inspired all who observed him 
and were in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of the Marine Corps and of the United 
States Naval Service.” 

Private First Class Duffett is authorized to 
wear the Combat V“. 

Lt. Gen., V. H. Knur xx. 
U.S, Marine Corps, Commanding 
(For the President). 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to add my 
commendation to L. Cpl. Duffett for his 
unselfish, courageous act, and to point 
out that the example set by this fine 
young American stands in sharp relief 
to the better publicized activities of a 
handful of draft card burners and viol- 
ent protesters. 

Although the latter are small in num- 
ber, we hear a great deal about them, and 
do not hear enough of men such as Roger 
Duffett who stand heroically in the front 
lines of defense of this Nation. I am proud 
to have the opportunity to tell the story 
L. Cpl. Roger Duffett, Mr. Speaker, and 
to publicly thank him for his devotion to 
duty and his country. 


Operation Hospitality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, regardless of one's feeling 
about the war in Vietnam, most Ameri- 
cans support those who wear the uni- 
form of the United States. The loud and 
often irresponsible dissent of a small mi- 
nority tends to obscure this fact. The 
National Committee for Responsible 
Patriotism was formed to organize sup- 
port for our men in uniform, and partic- 
ularly those in Vietnam. They organized 
the Support Our Men in Vietnam Parade 
last May and such similar activities as 
Operation Gratitude. Operation Hospi- 
tality is another of their projects, and I 
think it deserves our strong support. 

I am including an explanation of this 
project for the benefit of my colleagues: 
_Oprnation Hosprratiry 

We must make it clear that all Americans 
firmly support those who wear the uniform 
of the United States—despite any honest 
differences of opinion on government policy. 
The actions of a tiny minority of lawless, dis- 
loyal people have confused many men and 
women in the Armed Forces, especially among 
those serving in Viet Nam. A small group of 
irresponsible dissenters have given the false 
impression to these G.I.'s, and to much of 
the world, that Americans do not honor their 
heroes. We must set the record straight be- 
yond any doubt. 

We urge that families invite servicemen 
and women quartered at nearby military hos- 
pitals and bases, especially those returned 
from Viet Nam, to their homes on Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. We must let all gallant 
young Americans in uniform know that they 
are in our hearts and minds during these 
traditional holidays—and that they always 
have our love and respect. 

ACTION 

Request elected officials, religious and civic 
leaders, etc. to endorse Operation Hospitality. 
Get all non-controversial well-established 
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organizations involved. Set up such projects 
as car pools to pick-up and return the sery- 
icemen. Announce Operation Hospitality at 
sporting events, in schools, at meetings and 
other public events, etc. Use TV, radio and 
the press—news stories, editorials, letters-to- 
the-editor, disc jockeys, morning mow an- 
nouncers, telephone conversation programs, 
interview shows, public service announce- 
ments, etc. 
SUGGESTIONS 

Extend invitations through the hgspital 
or base commander. When unknown, the lo- 
cation of the nearest military site can prob- 
ably be obtained from the local Chamber-of- 
Commerce or newspaper. 


France, a Former Friend of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it is inequi- 
table and illogical to propose to increase 
domestic taxes and reduce Federal 
spending in certain essential areas while 
France, a former friend of the United 
States, owes this country $6.8 billion in 
World War I debts. 

French President de Gaulle has for- 
feited the right to a continuing morato- 
rium on France's 50-year-old debts by 
raiding our gold reserves in an overt. at- 
tempt to undermine the American dollar. 
The very dollar, I should add, that paid 
France’s bills for two World Wars and 
rebuilt France in the decade after World 
War II. 

To propose a $7.4 billion tax increase 
while France is so deeply in our debt 
places an unfair burden on the American 
taxpayer, In effect, certain of De Gaulle’s 
actions are contributing to the supposed 
need for a tax increase and yet France 
is not even beginning to do her share. 

I oppose the recommended tax in- 
crease and will continue to oppose it as 
long as such a tax increase is being used 
to subsidize French debts to this country. 


In this vein I commend to my col- 
leagues’ attention an editorial from the 
November 27 issue of Newsday. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude that editorial in the Recorp at 
this point: 

De Gaurtk's Goto RUSH 

Having withdrawn France last summer 
from the international “gold pool,” formed 
to assure the stability of currencies tied to 
the dollar and the price of the gold that 
backs it up, President de Gaulle is now doing 
his subtle best to encourage the present run 
on bullion. 

In a conference with newspapermen yes- 
terday, he offered his judgment that the dol- 
lar is inflated; complained that exports of 
inflated dollars have led to increasing Amer- 
ican take-overs of European business firms, 
and charged that the American balance of 
payments deficit over the last elght years is 
equal to the total of American investment in 
western Europe. 

Instead of cooperating to maintain the 
price of gold at a reasonable level, de Gaulle 
is doing his best to make trouble for the U.S. 
This is in opposition to the rest of the west 
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European bloc, whose six banks have joined 
the U.S. unit's guarantee of a fixed price of 
#35 an ounce for gold, Certainly, the U.S. 
needs to put its fiscal house in order, but that 
doesn’t seem to be what de Gaulle wants. 

What de Gaulle wants, unless everybody is 
badly mistaken, is to down-grade the value 
and strength of the dollar as a world cur- 
rency. He won't succeed, Despite British de- 
valuation of the pound, the dollar 1s still the 
strongest currency on earth. Keeping it strong 
will require the U.S, to reduce its balance of 
payments deficit and to curb inflation by 
trimming federal spending and raising taxes. 
Then, the future soundness of the dollar will 
be assured. 


Danny Kaye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the question 
is often asked, What can one man do?” 
It is one thing for the Government or a 
giant corporation or an established pri- 
vate organization to make gradiose plans 
and perhaps even carry them out, but 
what can one lone individual do? 

There lives in my State of California 
today—or on those rare days when he is 
actually home—a slim, Brooklyn-born 
redhead who, with no formal education 
to speak of, has made his name an in- 
ternationally known symbol of peace, of 
children’s happiness, of laughter, of mu- 
sic, of dedicated devotion toward solving 
the ills of the world. 

His name is Danny Kaye. He is sup- 
posed to be an actor, a clown, an enter- 
tainer—and in each of these quite pro- 
fessional roles he has reached the very 
top in his industry. But Danny Kaye is 
a great deal more than this. He is a hu- 
manitarian in the deepest and most re- 
sponsible sense of the word. He does not 
make speeches and pronouncements, He 
does not hold court. 

Danny Kaye does just one thing and 
he does it simply and well. He works 
hard at what he believes in. 

Presently he is contributing his serv- 
ices to, and is appearing with, the Israel 
Symphony Youth Orchestra in 12 dif- 
ferent countries on a good-will tour 
which brings as much glory to America 
through its beloved “clown” as it does to 
Israel through its talented musicians. 

Every October for the past 3 years, 
Mr. Kaye has made a whirlwind trip, 
flying his own plane, to dozens of cities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada in support of UNICEF's annual 
“trick or treat” fundraising campaign. 

Each year for the past 14 years Mr. 
Kaye has served willingly, without pay 
and at his own personal expense, as un- 
official but highly effective “ambassador 
of good will” for UNICEF. UNICEF's 
high regard for Mr. Kaye is perhaps best 
exemplified by the fact that when, in 
1965, UNICEF was named the recipient 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, it was Danny 
Kaye who was asked to travel to Oslo 
to accept the award in UNICEF's name. 

Every year for the past dozen years 
Danny Kaye has made one or more ap- 
pearances as the guest conductor of sym- 
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phony orchestras all over the world, 
ranging from London and Stockholm to 
New York and San Francisco and To- 
ronto, for the purpose of raising pen- 
sion funds for the musicians. Again, he 
serves without fee. 

Somewhere along the line, perhaps in 
his spare time, I understand that Mr. 
Kaye also works for his living. 

We of California are very proud to 
count Danny Kaye as a citizen of our 
State. We are grateful to Brooklyn and 
the great State of New York for hav- 
ing spawned him and sent him our way. 
But we are even prouder to have been 
able to share his great talent and his 
warm heart not only with all those in 
the United States, but with all the citi- 
zens of the world who speak his two 
common languages—laughter and com- 
passion. 


Pan Am Employees Promote Airline 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr, KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues who share my concern for air- 
line safety, will be interested in the fact 
that. the industry is emphasizing this 
aspect. 

Awards for achievement in the field of 
airline avionics have recently been pre- 
sented to three Pan American World Air- 
ways“ pilots and four Pan Am electronics 
engineers. These men have been cited by 
the Airline Avionics Institute for their 
outstanding contributions and their “pro- 
motion of advanced airline avionics tech- 
nology with the fundamental aim of in- 
creasing safety, reliability and maintain- 
ability.” 

Robert M. Richerdson, chairman of the 
AAI board of directors, presented AAI’s 
first annual Volare Award to Capt. Sam- 
uel H. Miller, vice president, flight oper- 
ations; Ben F. McLeod, director, elec- 
tronic engineering; Harry L. Samuelson, 
superintendent, communications engi- 
neering services; John H. Olds, assistant 
director, electronic engineering; Capt, 
Francis L. Wallace, project director, all- 
weather program; Capt. W. Ross, project 
director, self-contained navigation sys- 
tems; and Robert R. Bohannon, project 
electronic engineer. 

The awards were presented in Rome 
recently at the annual fall meeting of the 
Airlines Electronic Engineering Commit- 
tee, a commitee of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., of Annapolis, Md. 

AAI, based at Dulles International 
Airport near Washington, D.C., is an in- 
formal organization made up of repre- 
sentatives of 17 U.S. airline avionics 
manufacturing firms. 

The Pan Am recipients were among 60 
electronics engineers and pilots selected 
by the AAI board of directors to receive 
the inaugural Volare Awards. 

The Volare Award consists of a trophy 
and certificate of achievement. The 
Italian word “volare” means to fly.” 
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Job Corps Takes Business Away From 
Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
describing the constructive role played 
by the Job Corps in our society appeared 
recently in the Police Chief, monthly 
publication of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police. 


The article, written by Jack L. Birken- 
stock, a veteran of many years of law 
enforcement and security work both in 
military and civilian life, is entitled The 
Police and the Job Corps.” 


Because of the general interest and 
importance of this article, I include it at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

THE POLICE AND THE Jos Corps 
(By Jack L. Birkenstock) 


Each time I visit a Job Corps Urban Cen- 
ter and see the Corpsmen and Corpswomen 
in their dorms or in their classrooms I think 
to myself, there—with the grace of an en- 
lightened program—go some of the teenagers 
who have appeared before my police desk 
over the years. Whether we are parents of 
teenagers or citizens paying the taxes to sup- 
port it, the Job Corps’ success, as with all 
the other War on Poverty programs, is de- 
pendent on your active interest and mine. 

Those of us who have made law enforce- 
ment our career should be especially inter- 
ested in a successful future for the Job 
Corps. Take, for example, the case of Jerry, 
who entered the Job Corps from Whitesburg, 
Kenutcky, at age 20. Jerry had completed six 
years of school and had served in the Army 
Tor six months but was discharged because of 
behavior problems. At his assigned Job Corps 
Center he is taking the culinary skill course 
and is working in the Center's kitchen to 
gain practical experience. Right now he looks 
toward opening bis own restaurant some day. 
One can only speculate that, given free rein, 
Jerry’s behavior problems“ might have de- 
generated into a police record, At any rate, 
as a Job Corps volunteer who is anxious to 
learn an employable and needed skill, Jerry 
can see his way to becoming a valued mem- 
ber of his community, And, In all probability, 
you will not have cause to enter bis name 
on your blotter. 

With a tenth grade education, Richard, at 
17, joined the Job Corps in Baltimore. As a 
youngster in a family of ten children he had 
continuous difficulties with school personnel 
and law enforcement officials, and, on several 
Occasions, was placed on probation, The Bal- 
timore Job Corps screener felt that Richard 
Was a “good risk“ and strongly recommended 
him for acceptance. He is doing well both in 
his educational and vocational training and 
this good risk will likely turn into an adult 
“good citizen.” As policemen and police- 
women we know that good citizens as such, 
represent a minority of our clientele, 

Or take Lola from Harlem who quit school 
after the 9th grade for lack of enthusiasm 
and parental direction in a family of eight. 
With neither a basic education nor work 
skills Lola was unable to find a job and she 
was, in her own words, reduced to “hanging 
around on street corners.” She got tired of 
her aimless life and volunteered for the Job 
Corps where she was found to have an apti- 
tude for stenography. Lola is presently study- 
ing for a high school diploma in addition to 
completing her secretarial course. After grad- 
uation from the Job Corps you will not find 
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Lola loitering on street corners, She will only 
be there waiting for the light to change as 
she walks to work. 

I cite Jerry, Richard, and Lola solely to 
illustrate how the Job Corps program can 
benefit the police community. By volunteer- 
ing—a responsible first step toward full citi- 
zenship—in the Job Corps, these three young 
People took potential business away from you. 
They are typical Corpsmen and Corpswomen 
not as potential police cases, but as young 
People who sincerely desire a better life, who 
are willing to learn and work for it and who 
come from backgrounds of the four U’s: 
undereducated, underprivileged, unskilled 
and, often, unwanted by their teachers, fam- 
ilies or society in general. 

More than 41,000 young people from all 
sections of the country are now enrolled in 
the Job Corps. They come from farms and 
cities and include a cross-section of all racial 
and ethnic groups. A typical Job Corpsman 
is 17.6 years old, has stayed im school through 
the ninth grade and then dropped out, has 
a fifth grade level of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and has been out of school for 
more than six months. He or she comes from 
a family living in substandard and over- 
crowded housing, is unemployed but looking 
for work on entry into the Corps, 

The Job Corps is a voluntary national resi- 
dential training program for out-of-school, 
out-of-work, underprivileged young men and 
women. To enroll, they must be: 16 through 
21 years old; citizens or permanent residents 
of the U.S.; school dropouts for three months 
or more; unable to find or hold an adequate 
job; underprivileged from having grown up 
in impoverished surroundings; and in need 
ot a change of environment in order to be- 
come useful and productive citizens. The 
goal of the Job Corps is simple—to prepare 
Young men and women for jobs in which 
they can earn a decent living. 

After screening and enrollment the Corps- 
man or Corpswoman is assigned to one of 
the three categories of Job Corps training 
Centers where they work on useful and pro- 
ductive public resource conservation proj- 
ects, learn job skills and basic academic sub- 
jects, and earn a modest monthly living al- 
lowance. 

The Conservation Centers, operated by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior, are 
located in national parks, forests and grass- 
lands. They accommodate 100 to 225 enrollees 
and the young men perform long-needed 
Conservation work while acquiring a basic 
education: These young men also learn basic 
skills, such as surveying, forestry, weed and 
Pest control, fire prevention and control, and 

and power tool operation. In addition 
to basic education courses conducted by ex- 
Perlenced teachers and counselors, the en- 
rollees receive training in nutrition, personal 
hygiene and physical fitness. 

The Urban Centers for Men offer intensive 
and specialized vocational training. These 
Centers accommodate 600 to 3,300 enrollees 
and are established on unused federal in- 
Stallations and other facilities near urban 
areas. Urban centers are established and op- 
erated under contracts with businesses, state 
agencies, and universities. These organiza- 
tions recruit and employ all center staffs. 

Youths assigned to these centers are being 
trained for jobs for which there are demands 
for workers—now and for the predictable 
future, Vocational training programs vary 
from center to center. Some centers feature 
training for particular occupational special- 
ties, such as automobile repair work or data 
Processing machine operation. Some of these 
Programs include on the job training in local 
community businesses. 

Enrollees are being trained for employment 
as office machine operators, data processing 
Machine operators, accounting clerks, auto- 
motive repairmen, cooks, waiters, hospital 
Orderlies, farm equipment operators, and for 
numerous other jobs to meet the labor mar- 
ket demands, 0 

The Urban Centers for Women, each ac- 
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commodating from 250 to 1000 enrollees, are 
located in or near urban areas and like men's 
centers, are operated under contracts with 
business organizations, universities, and edu- 
cational and social services agencies. In addi- 
tion to basic education, vocational tralning 
and work experience, programs in these cen- 
ters include training in family responsibility 
—how to establish a stable home, budget 
Management and fundamentals of good 
grooming and good health. 

The yocational program for women in- 
cludes training for employment in: business 
and clerical occupations, household services, 
food preparation, health services, clothing 
services, graphic arts, recreation, various elec- 
tronics technician occupations, and others. 

The centers span the entire country from 
Bar Harbor, Maine to Hawall; from Bismarck, 
North Dakota to Puerto Rico. 

Each Corpsman and Corpswoman receives 
room and board, medical and dental care, 
work clothing, a nominal allowance to be 
used toward the purchase of dress clothing, 
and a monthly living allowance of $30. In 
addition, each enrollee receives a terminal 
allowance of $50 for each month spent in the 
Job Corps. He or she may allot up to $25 
per month of the terminal allowance to a 
qualified needy dependent. Each month, Job 
Corps matches the allotted sum with an 
equal amount. In March, 76 per cent of all 
Job Corps enrollees made yoluntary allot- 
ments out of their allowance to assist de- 
pendents back home, with allotments run- 
ning at more than $1 million a month, 

Corpsmen and women are encouraged to 
participate in the Center's sports program 
and other extra-curricular activities, as well 
as to attend religious services of their own 
choice, usually located in the nearest com- 
munity. While enrollees are encouraged to 
volunteer and participate—and they do—in 
local community activities, they are not al- 
lowed to leave the centers indiscriminately. 
They are issued occasional passes to visit 
nearby communities and are given periodic 
leaves for longer trips. 

The success of the Job Corps residential 
center is, to a great extent, dependent upon 
the vitality of its relationship with the ad- 
jacent community. To build cooperation be- 
tween the Job Corps centers and their neigh- 
bors each center has a Community Relations 
Council composed of interested local leaders 
and center representatives. 

It goes without saying that the centers and 
the local communities have had—and will 
continue to have—problems very similar to 
the “town and gown” variety experienced in 
college communities. This is a fact of life 
wherever large numbers of people are in- 
troduced Into an enviroument alien to them 
and, conversely, where they are alien to the 
locale. It is true that in these first two years 
of operations several of the Job Corps centers 
have had serious disturbances. We here in 
Washington along with the center directors 
are working to solve these problems by effect- 
ing closer liaison with law enforcement, fire 
and other public officials. 

A harmonious center-community rela- 
tionship therefore depends on you and me. 
It will pay dividends for both the Corpsmen 
and the community not only by providing an 
example of good citizenship but effecting 
opportunities for on-the-job training and 
participation in community service projects. 


The 10-Percent Surtax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr, RYAN, Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration’s renewed effort for the surtax 
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should be viewed in the light of certain 
economic indicators, Unemployment in 
October is up for the third month in a 
row. Nonwhite unemployment has risen 
from 6.9 to 8.8 percent in just 3 months. 

The recent rise in the rediscount rate 
designed to offset pressures caused by the 
devaluation of the British pound results 
in the same deflationary effects which 
were offered as the rationale for a tax 
increase. 

The 10-percent surcharge on income 
tax would in practice hit middle-income 
persons hardest and may raise unem- 
ployment. The administration should 
present a plan to reform the inequities in 
the tax system. In this way it has been 
estimated that $5 billion in revenue could 
be obtained without incurring the drag 
on the economy that would result from 
reducing . middle-income purchasing 
power. 

I include, at this point, an extremely 
perceptive article from the October 7, 
1967, New Republic by two economists 
with the Brookings Institution, Dr. 
Martin Carnoy and Dr. Dennis Mueller, 
entitled “More Soul Searching on a 
Tax Increase”: 

{From the New Republic, Oct. 7, 1967] 

More SOUL SEARCHING ON A TAX INCREASE 

Joseph Pechman argued in these pages two 
weeks ago for an immediate tax increase to 
combat inflation and preserve social welfare 
programs in the face of this country’s largest 
deficit since World War H. His case is derived 
from the “new economics” of smoothing out 
the boom and bust of the business cycle by 
appropriate monetary and fiscal policies. In 
time of boom this requires cutting aggregate 
demand, private or public or both. Pechman 
believes that given the political “facts of 
life,” public expenditures for social welfare 
are likely to be cut without a tax increase. 
He and other economists assert that a tax in- 
crease is a more equitable way to reduce 
aggregate demand than reducing welfare 
programs or increasing interest rates (as 
threatened by Chairman William McChesney 
Martin of the Federal Reserve Board). 

This analysis assumes a great deal. First, 
even if we accept Pechman's economics and 
a continuation of the Vietnam war as given, 
equity would suggest that expenditures in 
both the private and the public sectors be 
reduced, not simply private expenditures. 
The logical place to start cutting the govern- 
ment's budget is the $50 billion in non-Viet- 
nam defense expenditures. There is no reason 
why Congress cannot do this, or why the 
Administration cannot refuse to spend some 
of the money the Congress already has ap- 
propriated. Such cuts can be supported on 
the basis of the Administration's own foreign 
policy rhetoric. Since we are spending more 
to prop up our domino in Vietnam, thereby 
preserving the world from communism, we 
should not have to spend as much supporting 
dominoes in other parts of the world or pro- 
tecting ourselves from communism at home. 
Other programs Pechman lists as being 
sacrosanct (like the supersonic transport, the 
manned space flight to Venus, the $2.5 billion 
in farm income stabilization, etc.) also seem 
to be in need of careful review. By refusing 
to increase taxes, Congress would pressure 
the Administration to do just that. 

Pechman is “practically certain” that Con- 
gress could not be talked into passing any 
tax reform measures this year. He probably 
is right. Economists are so quick to com- 
promise on this issue that it is not surprising 
to find congressmen joining them in slough- 
ing of responsibility to reform the tax laws, 
even though eliminating the oll depletion 
allowance would raise $1.5-billion, and re- 
moval of the capital gains loopholes another 
$5 billion in tax revenues. This would give 
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the President more than the $6.3 billion he 
is asking for from the proposed 10 percent 
tax surcharge. 

All these measures, however, assume thata 
decrease in spending is called for at this time. 
The chief economic reason given for higher 
taxes is to avoid inflation and the “dis- 
tortions and injustices” it would bring. The 
injustices come from the drop in real pur- 
chasing power of people with fixed incomes; 
the chief distortions would come in the 
financial and housing marks as a result of 
another round of tight money similar to that 
experienced in 1966. Implicit in this argu- 
ment is a value judgment regarding the so- 
cial cost of rising prices and the benefits of 
lower unemployment, 


The United States always has been infia- 
tion-sensitive and unemployment-insen- 
sitive. In postwar years, the US has had the 
lowest rate of inflation of any major indus- 
trial country, at the cost of one of the highest 
rates of unemployment (only Canada’s has 
been higher). Between 1961 and 1966 our un- 
employment rate fell from 6.7 percent of the 
labor force to 3.9 percent, as we enjoyed our 
longest period ot sustained growth in the 
postwar period. But although the rate of un- 
employment for nonwhites dropped by the 
same relative amount as that of whites, the 
rate for nonwhites still stood at a high 7.5 
percent in 1966. There is no reason to believe 
that nonwhite unemployment cannot be 
made to continue its decline if aggregate de- 
mand is allowed to Increase still further. This 
is a far more satisfactory method of attack- 
ing poverty than trying to maintain current 
levels of social welfare programs. 

Many economists who favor the Adminis- 
tration's tax proposal point to the record for 
1966 as an example of what can happen when 
spending increases “too much” and causes 
“inflation” (most of these same economists 
fayored a tax increase in 1966). A close look 
at the structure of this price increase, how- 
ever, suggests that it was not entirely 
brought about by a rise in aggregate de- 
mand. 

In 1966, the price index of all good pro- 
duced rose 3 percent, One of the most sig- 
nificant Increases in the index was registered 
by government purchases of goods and serv- 
ices (4.1 percent). While this may have re- 
sulted in some redistribution of purchasing 
power from the public to the private sector, 
such a redistribution is not one of the in- 
justices which is usually cited in discussions 
of inflation. 


The personal consumption component rose 
2.8 percent. This increase resulted from the 
combined effect of a fall in the prices of 
consumer durables of 1.5 percent, a rise in 
consumer nondurable prices of 2.7 percent 
and a rise in the cost of services of 3.4 per- 
cent, The major factor affecting the price 
rise of nondurables was the 3.7 percent in- 
crease in food prices. However, as Gardner 
Ackley (the President's chief economic ad- 
viser) pointed out in the summer of 1966, 
the rise in food prices was caused mainly by 
a sharp decrease in the supply of some im- 
portant commodities and not so much as a 
result of the crease in aggregate demand. 
Service prices were pulled up by a whopping 
8.1 percent increase in the cost of medical 
services (due largely to Medicare). Would 
an across-the-board tax increase have cur- 
tailed the rise in doctor and medical fees? 

Over a quarter of the rise in the consumer 
price index during 1966 can be accounted 
for by the rise in medical costs and the rise 
in interest, property insurance and taxes. 
Mortgage interest rates rose 12.4 percent. 
The fact that a tight money policy, which 
is intended to curb inflation, may result in 
a large increase in the consumer price index 
because of the rise in consumer borrowing 
costs would be alarming to anyone less de- 
voted to restrictive monetary policy than 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
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Board. In retrospect, one can argue that the 
Board overreacted in its efforts to cool off the 
economy in 1966, and thereby brought about 
the distortions economists fear will come 
again if we do not have a tax increase. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the “new economics” 
which says that bad monetary policy has to 
be accepted as a “fact of life” and countered 
with bad fiscal policy. In short, the record 
sugggests that a tax increase would have 
done much less to avoid the price rise of last 
year than its proponents would have us be- 
lieve, and that many of the distortions they 
fear lie ahead could be avoided by a more 
enlightened monetary policy. 

In the last analysis, the economist wears 
two hats: one as a professional and the other 
as a citizen. It has been argued here that 
from an economic point of view, the unem- 
ployment rates seems to be too high to war- 
rant a tax increase. Nevertheless, as citi- 
zens, the appropriate questions to ask relate 
not only to the short-run effect of the tax 
bill on the economy and welfare programs, 
but what its passage or rejection implies for 
the continuation of the Vietnam war. [See 
the correspondence on this subject from 
economists Richard Du Boff and Edward Her- 
man, page 38—The Editors.) What does even 
several billion doliars less in social welfare 
in 1968, assuming that such cuts are even 
necessary in the absence of the surcharge, 
mean tothe poor in comparison with a pro- 
longed Vietnam war? The Administration 
has shown clearly that domestic spending 
and the poor will have to wait for the war 
to end, 

It is becoming clear that President John- 
son and the public see the tax bill as a test 
of the President's Vietnam policy. It is likely 
that rejection of the bill will be interpreted 
as & rejection of this policy and a repudia- 
tion of increases in spending on the war. In 
weighing the “injustices and distortions" 
connected with the surcharge, we must also 
consider the injustices of a continued es- 
calation of the war and the distortions to our 
economy of a further expansion of the mili- 
tary sector. 

Martin CARNOY and Dennis MUELLER. 


(Nore.—Mr. Carnoy and Mr. Mueller are 
schon associates at the Brookings Insti- 
tution, 


Executive Briefing on United States- 
Russia Fisheries Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber of last year the Congress passed a 
law which would prohibit foreign vessels 
from fishing within 12 miles of our 
coastal waters, except as expressly pro- 
vided by an international agreement to 
which the United States is a party. 

On Saturday of last week, the United 
States and Russia entered into a fish- 
eries agreement concerning our Atlantic 
coast fisheries. Similar agreements con- 
cerning our Pacific coast fisheries were 
entered into between the United States 
and Russia and the United States and 
Japan, respectively, in February and 
May of this year. 

On Monday, December 4, 1967, at 10 
a.m., in room 1334, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, before the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, there will 
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be an executive briefing by representa- 
tives of the State Department and the 
Department of the Interior on the above- 
Mentioned agreements. There will also 
be a discussion on fishery negotiations 
between the United States and certain 
South American countries and the 
United States and Mexico. 

Because of the importance of this 
meeting to our U.S. fishing industry, I 
would like to invite all Members of the 
Congress to attend this classified briefing. 


Peace at Any Price? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 14, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Bill Gordon, news director of television 
station WPTV, Palm Beach, has recently 
editoralized on an important aspect of 
the Vietnam conflict—the question of a 
bombing pause. I believe his comments 
will be of interest to all Members of the 
Congress, and insert them to be printed 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Tue BILL GORDON REPORT 

Over and over again we keep hearing the 
argument that President Johnson should be 
willing to “take the risk" and call a halt to 
the bombing of North Viet Nam . or even 
call a unilateral ceasefire . . . in the hopes 
it will lead to negotiations to end the war. 

Let's not bother to reiterate again that 
such bombing halts have been tried without 
result before, Let’s instead face the fact that 
it wouldn’t be President Johnson who would 
be “taking the risk“. Instead he would be 
risking the lives of many of the 300,000 
American troops now in Viet Nam should it 
not work. 

Time and again . during ceasefires 
called for Asian holidays and other rea- 
sons. . North Viet Nam has used the free- 
dom of movement such pauses allow to move 
men and material into position to further 
endanger our troops. 


It's all very well to advocate taking 
risks . . . when your own life is not on the 
line ... when you can assign the risk to 


someone else and let them bear the conse- 
quences should you be wrong. 

Once in a while ... let's face the facts 
and call down those who continually blame 
the continuation of the war on the United 
States . . conveniently ignoring concession 
after concession on our part to get Hanoi 
to the bargaining table. 

Prom the President on down it's been made 
painfully clear that we will stop the bomb- 
ing when the other side makes what can 
hardly be called a concession. 

That is ... to agree in advance that the 
halting of aerial attacks will result in some 
sort of good faith reciprocal action. Some 
sign that it would be a step toward peace. 

And. . it seems obvious that we would 
even accept some sort of token reciprocity. 

But the answer continues to be “no”... 
that only a surrender to Hanoi... via a 
total American withdrawal .. . is... to 
them ...an acceptable path to peace. 

Yet ...in some peculiar manner their 
position appears completely reasonable to 
some .. . while ours is not. 

We submit that the “peace at any price” 
crowd has lost sight of reason by trying to 
equate surrender with peace. 


November 30, 1967 
Veterans Day in North Tarrytown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, one im- 
portant consideration which tends to be 
obscured in the controversy over our pol- 
icy in Southeast Asia is that we have a 
continuing responsibility to support our 
servicemen in the field until such time as 
their return becomes possible. This must 
be so, regardless of one’s views on the 
proper course of our efforts in Vietnam. 

This was the theme of the keynote 
speech by Lt. Col. John F. Carroll at the 
Veterans Day ceremonies held in North 
_ Tarrytown, N.Y., earlier this month. 

I insert in the Recorp at this time a 
news article which appeared in the 
Tarrytown Daily News describing the 
memorial ceremonies: 

An appeal “to give our full moral, physical 
and financial support to our fighting men be 
they on defensive outposts in Korea, Viet- 
nam or along the Berlin Wall,” highlighted 
Veterans Day ceremonies Saturday at Pa- 
triots Park, Lt. Col. John F. Carroll of North 
Tarrytown delivered the address which took 
its theme from statements by Gen. George 
Washington and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Col. Carroll quoted from our first presi- 
dent's address to Congress on Jan. 8, 1800 
the sentence, “To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effective means of preserving 
the peace.” Then he selected Gen. Mac- 
Arthur's remark, “In war, there is no sub- 
stitute for victory.” 

CONDUCTED BY CVC 


The service was conducted by the Central 
Veterans Committee. Veterans groups par- 
ticipated as did the Sleepy Hollow High 
School Band. Prayers opening and closing 
the ceremony were given by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Anthony Ferrarelli, pastor of Immac- 
ulate Conception Church, North Tarrytown, 
and the Rev. William R. Buitendorp, pastor 
of the First Reformed Church. 

Mr. Carroll said: 

“The recent publicity about the Soviet 
achievements on the occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
should remind us that today is also the 
49th anniversary of the first Armistice Day. 
Rolling back our memories, some will recall 
the day very well, the pealing of church 
bells, the blowing of whistles and sirens as 
children were released from school. Things 
were less complicated in those days. As a 
cub scout, it had been my privilege to escort 
each of my older brothers as they marched 
off with the recruiting sergeant to the train, 
to fight the Kaiser and make the world safe 
for Democracy. One was wounded in a poison 
gas attack; the other lost a leg to shrapnel 
the morning of the Armistice Day. 

“Thus in the Eleventh Month on the Elev- 
enth Day at the Eleventh Hour in 1918. Peace 
fell on the Western Front and hopefully 
came to the World, except in Russia where 
Communism was taking over.” 

After discussing the poor treatment ac- 
corded returning veterans of World War I, 
Mr. Carroll said: 


FALSE SECURITY 


“But while the American people were being 
lulled into a false sense of security believing 
that there would be no more wars, the Nazis, 
Fascists and Communists were preparing the 
training for World War II. 

“In contrast to the 25 years of relative peace 
following World War I, very little appears to 
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have been settled by the tremendous sac- 
rifices of World War II. be it in the form of 
the return of captured territories or peoples. 
The world got rid of the Hitlers and other 
Fascists, The Nuremberg Trafis established a 
precedent for the punishment of War Crimes, 
but it also appears to have reestablished the 
age-old formula, to the victors belong the 
soll and spolis. 

“Today, also calls to mind another mara- 
thon Armistice in effect since 27 July 1953. 
It is along the 38th parallel in Korea. In that 
euphemistically called ‘U.N. Police Action,’ 
the United States lost 54,246 men killed in 
action, roughly four times the casualties in 
Vietnam. Our staunchest allies in the Korean 
War are still sending troops to fight alongside 
our G.I.'s in Vietnam,—they are the South 
Koreans, the Australlans, the New Zealanders 
and the people of the Philippines, 

WHERE ARE OUR ALLIES? 

“It may be diplomatically ungracious to 
ask, but it seems a proper question to raise 
on this Veterans Day, where are all those 
other nations to whose aid we went with the 
best of our youth in World War II or with 
our billions of dollars in foreign aid since? 
Remember, too, that after 14 years of fruit- 
less discussion, Our men are still being killed 
along the Korean Armistice line, while be- 
yond it some of our comrades are still lan- 
guishing in Communist prisons. 

Mr. Carroll touched on the Illegal flag- 
burnings and nonpeaceful marches on the 
Pentagon and the menace to our country 
presented by the Fractional Orbital Bom- 
bardment system developed by the Soviets. 

It was then he made his call for support 
of our national leaders, Col. Carroll said. 


RENEW SUPPORT 


“So, on this Veterans Day, let all renew 
their support for those who administer and 
enforce the laws of our land and our com- 
munity. As citizens and veterans, let us give 
our full moral, physical and financial sup- 
port to our fighting men be they on defensive 
outposts in Korea, Vietnam or along the Ber- 
lin Wall. 

“Let us not hesitate to make known our 
support ot our service academies; West Point, 
Annapolis, the Air Force and Coast Guard 
Centers whence will come those future lead- 
ers trained to work and dle for the security 
of our country. 

“Let us make known to our State and Na- 
tional legislators a desire for educational and 
financial assistance to our returning G.I.’s so 
that they will not be at a disadvantage when 
they take their places in our competitive so- 
ciety. Let us make certain that our legislators 
do not neglect the thousands of our wounded, 
maimed and ill in Veterans Hospitals across 
the land. 

“Let us also pledge to honor and care for 
the families and final resting place of those 
comrades who paid the supreme sacrifice on 
hostile, foreign soils that others might live 
as free men.” 


Recommendations of Citizens’ Strike on 
Crime Committee of Kings County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in an effort to combat crime at 
the local level, the Kings County Demo- 
cratic Party invited a group of distin- 
guished citizens to study ways for in- 
dividual citizens to assist in the fight 
against crime. Based on their study, the 
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Citizens’ Strike on Crime Committee rec- 
ommended a series of measures to 
strengthen the role of the individual in 
fighting crime. Because of its importance 
to the entire Nation, I am including the 
text of their recommendations for the 
benefit of my colleagues. I am also in- 
cluding a list of those distinguished citi- 
zens who served on the committee, 


After a series of meetings and consulta- 
tions with the New York City Police Depart- 
ment and their Office of Community Rela- 
tions, as well as other concerned citizens, it 
is the considered view of the members of the 
Kings County Democratic Party's Citizens’ 
Strike on Crime Committee that the citizens 
of Kings County, and indeed, New York City, 
must perform a larger role in crime preven- 
tion and control. It is also our belief that 
the citizen-volunteer can perform such a 
role without at the same time contributing 
to a vigilante spirit. Admittedly, there is al- 
ways a danger that zealous citizens will over- 
step the boundaries of propriety, but this 
danger, we believe, is offset when citizens 
work closely with law enforcement agencies. 
It should also be noted that the real danger 
of growing crime must outweigh the poten- 
tial danger of overly eager citizens. The com- 
mittee therefore recommends the following 
action program to the Kings County Dem- 
ocratic Party and to the Citizens of Brooklyn: 

1. We encourage further citizen support 
for the N. V. O. Auxiliary Police. The Auxiliary 
Police are an outgrowth of the New York 
State Defense Emergency Act which em- 
powered the Police Commissioner to confer 
police powers on trained volunteers, Today, 
there are more than 2,000 of these men who 
volunteer four hours each week to patrol the 
streets of New York in cooperation with each 
police precinct to which they are assigned. 
They are under the supervision of the police 
department and they do not carry any weap- 
ons, Membership should be encouraged by: 

&) Democratic officials and club members 
might volunteer their services as Auxiliary 
Policemen, thus setting an example. 

b) Seeking federal, state and city funding 
for auxiliary uniforms. Each uniform costs 
approximately $125.00. This funding should 
come from outside the normal police depart- 
ment budget, as does New York City's com- 
mendable policy of underwriting the cost of 
each auxiliary policeman’s official shield. 

c) Seeking free public transportation for 
auxiliary policemen to and front their tours 
of duty. In this regard, he should be treated 
no different than the regular police officer 
who travels free of charge. 

d) The Police Department should con- 
sider using auxiliary policemen to ride in 
patrol cars as the “third man.” Where quali- 
fied, perhaps the auxiliary policeman can 
serve as the driver. 

ë) The city should undertake 3 pro- 
gram to encourage membership e aux- 
iliary police, The city will soon issue a shield 
to each auxiliary policeman. This should be 
done in a public ceremony. A week should be 
set aside and designated “Auxiliary Police- 
man’s Week.“ 

2. We encourage the Auviliary Police to 
support a cadet corps to complement their 
adult corps. The members of the cadet, corps 
can perform valuable duty within the po- 
lice precinct station as aids to the police. An 
auxiliary cadet corps might also stimulate 
police recruitment, With nearly half our 
population under 25, we must constantly 
strive to involve our young. Their idealism 
and energy are well suited to this activity. 

3. Each local Democratic organization 
should make the use of its clubhouse avail- 
able for the recruitment of auxiliary police 
or other police helpers, and make space avail- 
able to these groups when necessary. The 
Dem-mobile truck should be made available 
for recruitment efforts, 

4. In each of the 23 Assembly Districts of 
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Brooklyn the local Democratic organization 
should encourage a “Lights-On-Campaign” 
among local businessmen and in private 
dwellings. By leaving lights on at night (in 
the storefront, the driveway, the rear yard) 
the police burden is lightened (both figura- 
tively and literally) and the public's fear of 
walking on dark streets is relleved. 

5. Each local Democratic organization 
should encourage a series of community 
forums, in cooperation with the police, on 
crime. 

6. Each local Democratic organization 
should encourage its members to participate 
in the Police Precinct Community Council. 

7. Each local Democratic club should en- 
courage its members to work with the police 
in determining how volunteers could help 
ease the police's administrative burden, es- 
pecially at Central, borough and division 
headquarters. 

8. The Kings County Democratic Party 
should encourage and assist a county and 
city-wide program similar to Chicago’s suc- 
cessful “Operation Crime-Stop.” This pro- 
gram would enlist citizens and organiza- 
tions in the fight on crime by encouraging 
them to report all suspicious occurrences 
and crimes to a special police number. Per- 
haps New York City’s emergency police num- 
ber could be changed from 440-1234 to the 
four digit H-E-L-P (4357). The telephone 
company already uses three digits to dial 
Information. As in the case of Chicago, those 
citizens whose on the spot alert led to the 
apprehension of a criminal or the preven- 
tion of a crime, should be publicly honored. 
Police call boxes should be tly dis- 
played and well lit for emergency public use. 

9. The Kings County Democratic Party, in 

tion with other organizations, should 
organize a one-day conference to explore 
the citizen's role in crime prevention and 
control. This is a relatively new and unex- 
plored subject, and a conference which at- 
tracted a wide range of participants could 
make a major public contribution, 

Obviously there is much more than can 
be done to encourage and create citizen par- 
ticipation. The Mayor of New York should 
lead the way in this regard, and harness 
the tremendous resources of our city’s gov- 
ernment, Our churches and businesses and 
schools and other institutions must join in 
this effort. But above all, it must be recog- 
nized by all citizens that the above recom- 
mendations are merely short-range palliatives 
for crime control, when what Is really needed 
are long-range answers for crime prevention. 

MEMBERSHIP—CITIZENS STRIKE ON CRIME 

COMMITTEE 

Ken Auletta, Executive Director, Commu- 
nity Service Division, Kings County Demo- 
cratic Committee. 
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Shirley Chisholm, Assemblywoman, 55th 
AD. 


Patrick Curran, Board of Directors, 
Brownsville Community Council. 

Robert Fitzpatrick, Executive Director, 
N.Y.S. Joint Legislative Committee on Child 
Care Needs and Administrator, St. Vincent’s 
Hall, Inc. 

Gall Hellenbrand, Assemblyman, 54th A.D. 

John Hilley, President Bush Terminal Com- 
pany and past President, Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Wilfred Jorge, Executive Board, PROBE. 

Margery Matthews, Member, Local School 
Board, Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Elizabeth O'Daly, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Board of Education. 

Basil Pollack, Attorney, and past Execu- 
tive Board Member, Brooklyn Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

Edward Rogowsky, Director of Student 
Activities, York College of the City Univer- 
sity. 

Joseph Saladino, President, N-Y.C. Transit 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, 

Graham Mark Schneider, Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel, N.Y.C., and President, Aux- 
iliary Police Benevolent Association. 

Dr. V. Simpson Turner, Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Area Three Neighborhood 
Board, Bedford-Stuyvesant, 

Robert Walsh, Assistant District Attorney, 
Kings County. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
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as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConaresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


